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•  • 

•  don’t  envy  “show”  violets  . . .  grow  them  yourself  • 


Experimental  plants  in  Nitra-Grow  laboratory 


the  complete  potting 
and  planting  soil 


The  two  plants  shown  above  are  from  the 
same  stock,  were  grown  under  identical  con¬ 
ditions.  Nitra-Grow  potting  soil  produced 
the  large,  healthy  plant  at  right.  Proof  that 
you  can  get  “show”  results  with  your 
African  Violets  when  you  use  Nitra-Grow. 

Nitra-Grow  is  a  special  formulation  of 
sedge  peat,  exploded  mica,  and  balanced 
plant  food  containing  trace  elements  not 
commonly  found  in  fertilizers.  Here  is 


everything  African  Violets  need  to  grow 
luxuriously,  bloom  larger  and  more  pro¬ 
fusely.  (See  “African  Violets  Need  High 
Fertility”  —  African  Violet  Magazine  — 
Dec.  ’58  issue.) 

More  and  more  successful  fanciers  are 
growing  their  prize-winning  beauties  in 
Nitra-Grow  potting  soil.  And,  for  good 
reason  !  They  get  results  ordinary  potting 
soils,  home  mixtures  can’t  begin  to  produce. 


NITRAGIN  SALES  CORP. 
3233  West  Custer  Avenue  •  Milwaukee  9,  Wisconsin 


Nitra-Grow  is  only  69t  in  dime 
stores,  garden  centers  and 
supermarkets ...  or  send  us  one 
dollar  for  a  liberal  two 
pound  package  —  we  pay  the 
postage.  For  your 
convenience  and  economy, 
encourage  your  favorite 
dealer  to  carry 
Nitra-Grow  by  asking 
him  for  it-=by  name ! 


Quantity  discounts  available  to  organized  garden,  flower  and  African  Violet  Clubs.  Write  for  details. 


0-1138 


PRESENTING... 


LOTUS  SUNTONE 

Our  newest  introduction.  Registered. 


FEATURES: 

Two-tone  peachy  pink 
Neat  dark  green  girl  foliage 
Excellent  bloomer 
Large,  full,  double  blossoms 
Outstanding  EYE-CATCHER 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNER  !  !  ! 

$25.00  CASH  AWARD  TO  BE 
OFFERED  AT  1960  CONVENTION 
FOR  BEST  BLUE  RIBBON  ENTRY 

LOTUS  SUNTONE 

Other  new  varieties  of  our  own  introduction  that  are  now  available: 


CLEMATIS  BLUE  _ _ Single  and  semidouble  wavy  blue  flowers  on  plain 

foliage. 

ALPINE  BLUE  _ _„_Single  blue  with  darker  blue  veining. 

ALPINE  ROSE  _ Immense  full  double  deep  pink  on  strong  foliage. 

Good  bloomer. 

FANTASY  RED-EYE  _ _ __„Fantasy  flower  with  a  deep  red  eye  on  plain  foliage. 

Prolific  bloomer. 

OUR  REGARDS  _ _ _ -Brilliant  double  wavy  pink  with  deeper  eye. 

MAYFLOWER  _ _ _ —.Large  pale  pink  single  on  strong  bronzy-green  foli¬ 

age  with  red  undersurface.  Excellent  bloomer. 

ROBIN _ - _ - _ -Red  Fantasy  flower  with  plain  foliage. 

COTTONTAIL  _ _ _ —Double  white  ruffled  bloom  on  wavy  foliage.  Oc¬ 

casional  pink  flecking.  Strong  plant. 

POGEY _ _ _ - _ —Single  burgundy  blooms  on  deep  green  spooned 

foliage. 

SIR  ECHO  _ —Large  double  wavy  white  blooms  edged  in  purple. 

Deep  purple  eye.  Strong  quilted  foliage. 


SEND  STAMP  FOR  LISTING^OF  THESE  VARIETIES  AND  MANY  OTHERS 


W.  ARTHUR  STRAITIFFJR.  BAXTER  GREEHHOUSE 

R.D.  1,  Route  14  New  Waterford,  Ohio 
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From  the  Editor 


JSU: 


Who  is  growing  S.  goetzeana? 
let  us  hear  from  you. 

All  Show  News  &  Views  photos  and 
to  lack  of  space. 


We  are  most  appreciative  of  all  the  fine  articles  and 
photographs  that  you  send  in  to  the  African  Violet 
Magazine.  However,  we  cannot  use  the  same  copy  of 
any  story  or  pictures  that  are  sent  a  state  African  violet 
bulletin  or  magazine.  Our  copy  may  cover  the  same 
subject  matter,  but  it  must  be  differently  told.  Please, 
therefore,  do  not  send  us  identical  copy. 

Also  S.  shumensis?  Culture  information  is  needed.  Help!  Please 


some  reports  have  had  to  be  held  for  December  ■ —  due 


Most  sincerely, 


grow  prize-winning  violets 


SHm-U-Plont  African 
Violet  Food  the 
standby  of  successful 
growers  everywhere. 
Easy  to  use,  econom* 
ical.  3-oz.  can  makes 
60  qts.  liquid  plant 
food  mixture. 


Stim-U-Plant  African  Violet  Spray. 
New,  handy  insecticide  for  violets 
and  all  other  house  plants.  Full 
protection  with  one  quick  spray. 


It’s  a  fact— when  fed  the  Stim-U-Plant  way, 
African  Violets  grow  bigger  and  healthier, 
have  more  blooms.  For  prize-winners,  start 
with  our  high-organic  soil  mixes,  feed  with  the 
rich,  balanced  5-8-7  Stim-U-Plant  solution  and 
keep  pests  away  with  Sel-Kaps  (containing 
sodium  selenate)  or  African  Violet  Spray. 
Economy  growers’  sizes  of  African  Violet  Food 
available:  Mb.,  $1.30;  5-lbs.,  $4.95  PPD.  Send 
check  or  M.O.  please. 


StiM'UplanT 


Sel-Kaps.  An  effective  insec¬ 
ticide  which  plant  absorbs, 
giving  it  immunity  to  mites, 
mealy  bugs,  red  spider, 
ophids,  etc.  §pfe,  can’t  harm 
your  Africariviolets. 


LABORATORIES 

Columbus  16,  Ohio 


African  Violet  Soil,  Peat 
Humus,  Planter  Mix,  Special 
mixtures  to  assure  maximum 
growth  and  blooming. 

Stim-U-Plant  produett  are 
available  in  Variety,  Hard¬ 
ware,  ond  Garden  stores. 
Floral  shops.  Supermarkets. 


the 

Stim-U-Plant 

way 
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Check  These  New 

*Note  We  Hove  “Petrocosmeo''  For  Sole  Now. 


Here  are  83  of  the  newest  varieties  for  sale  in 
rooted  leaves  @50^2!  each  or  fresh  cut  leaves 
@  AO^  each.  You  can  order  directly  from  this 
ad  and  our  two  page  ad  (pages  4  &  5  in  the 
June  issue)  which  describes  over  100  other 
newer  varieties  we  have  for  sale  in  leaves.  All 
orders  of  $5.00  or  more  are  sent  postpaid. 
Allow  2  weeks  for  delivery.  Leaves  are  sealed 
in  individual  polyethylene  bags  to  assure  per¬ 
fect  freshness  on  arrival.  Orders  sent  after 
November  20th  will  be  acknowledged  and 
booked  as  our  first  spring  orders  to  be  sent  out. 


PETROCOSMEA  KERRII— A  close  relative  of  the 
African  violet  with  yellow  and  white  flowers. 
(See  page  19  of  the  March,  1959  African  Violet 
Magazine.) 

ALBINO  SWIRLS—Large  fringed  single  purple  on 
dark  red,  green,  and  white  albino  foliage. 

ANGEL  FRINGE— Large  mottled  fringed  blue  and 
white  single. 

APRIL  LOVE^ — Dbl.  fringed  pastel  blue  and  white. 

ARROWHEAD— Single  fringed  pastel  blue  and 
white. 

BLUE  CHARTREUSE — Fringed  medium  blue  single 
with  good  chartreuse  edge. 

BLUE  ELECTRA— Large  double  light  blue. 

BLUE  EMPRESS — Huge  single  blue  on  girl  leaf. 
Not  Supreme. 

BLUE V A — Dark  double  blue  with  long  lasting 
Geneva  edging. 

BLUSHING  SUPREME— Hugh  dbl.  light  pastel 

lavender. 

BONNIE  GIRL — Semidbl.  pink  and  white  girl. 

CHARTREUSE  MOONBEAM— Very  unusual. 

A  Dixie  Moonbeam  flower  with  a  chartreuse 
fringed  edge. 

CHARTREUSE  SISTER — Deep  purple  fringed  single 
with  chartreuse  edge. 

CHARTREUSE  WONDER— Blue  and  white  fringed 
single.  Chartreuse  edge. 

CHERRY  ICE— Very  deep  pink  double,  dark  foliage. 

CHERRY  WINE — Smaller  very,  very  dark  dbl.  pink 
flowers.  Heavy  bloomer. 

CINDERELLA  PINK— Dbl.  fringed  pink  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

CLACKAMAS  RATTLER— Odd  strap-like  veined 
leaves.  Single  purple.  ^ 

CLOUD  FRINGE — Dbl.  purple  fringed  flowers  with 
white  edge. 

D’AMOUR — Huge  fringed  dark  lavender  single. 

DAYDREAM — Huge  fringed  dark  purple  single. 

DBL.  CLARISSA  HARRIS— Dbl.  fringed  pink  with 
chartreuse  edge  at  times. 

DBL.  STAR  PURPLE — A  small  growing  plant. 

EXOTICA — Fringed  dark  purple  single  with  fringed 
reddish-green  edge. 

FANTASY  TONE— Girl  leaf  with  dbl.  “Fantasy 
Edge”  flowers. 

FASCINATION — Very  deep  double  fringed  pink  on 
dark  foliage. 

FLAMINGO  STAR — Star  shaped  fringed  white 
single  with  pink  markings. 

FRILLED  ROSETTE  SUPREME— Excellent  large 
dbl.  pink  and  white. 

FRINGED  DBL.  PINK— One  of  the  very  best  of 
this  type.  Very  large  full  dbl.  dark  flowers. 

FRINGED  HAZE — Large  fringed  single  white  girl. 

GALAXY- — A  “Dixie  Moonbeam  Girl”  Supreme. 

GO  PINK — Large  bluish  pink  dbl.  flowers. 

GOLD  BAND— Dbl.  fringed  pink  and  white  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

IV A — Very  similar  to  above  but  smaller  and  more 
abundant  flowers. 

KIMBERLY — Dbl.  powder  puff  blue  with  white 
edging. 

LAVENDER  GOLD  LACE — Fringed  single  white 
with  chartreuse  edge  and  lavender  markings. 

LIGHT  CARESS — Single  fringed  pink  and  white. 

LIGHT  GLAMOUR— Pink  and  white  sport  of  “Pink 
Glamour.” 

LIGHT  REDDERNESS— Red  lavender  and  white 
variegated  sport  of  Redderness. 

LONG.  DBL.  LIGHT  BLUE— Another  in  the 
Longifolia  series. 

LONGIFOLIA  PINK  (SINGLE)— And  still  another. 


Varieties.  •• 

LOVEKNOT — Exfcellent  double  fringed  purple  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

MARK  ROBERT — Six  petalled  star  flower.  Blue 
and  white. 

MASQUERADE — Dbl.  fringed  blue  lavender  and 
white  with  purple  veining.  Unusual. 

MELODY  AIR — Dbl.  variegated  deep  pink  and 
white.  Very  startling. 

MY  SIN — A  real  startler!  Holiday  color  dbl.,  star 
shaped  flowers. 

NIAGARA — Fringed  single  blue  and  white. 

NEW  YORK  FRILLS— Dark  dbl.  blue  with 
fringed  edge. 

OLD  BOUQUET — Large  dbl.  dark  powdery  red 
flowers. 

PARROT  FEATHER — Dbl.  fringed  cerise  pink  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

PEONY — Huge  dbl.  dark  pink,  not  Supreme. 

PINK  DOGWOOD — Fringed  star  shape  pink 
blossom. 

PINK  MARBLE — Unusual  mottled  single  blue  and 
pink. 

PIRATE  TREASURE — Very  pronounced  chartreuse 
edge  on  single  fringed  purple  flower. 

PORTRAIT^ — Startling!  Fringed  white  with  darker 
blue  shading  confined  to  a  dime  sized  spot  in 
the  center. 

PURPLE  FLUFF — Huge  full  dbl.  fringed  purple. 

PURPLE  GOLD — Chartreuse  edged  single  fringed 
purple. 

RAMONA — Dbl.  fringed  medium  pink. 

RASPBERRY  PINK— Deep  dbl.  pink.  Excellent 
grower. 

REDDERNESS — A  very  deep  dbl.  cerise  pink. 
Excellent  but  small  growing  plant. 

ROYAL  LACE — Large  fringed  single  blue  and 
white  girl. 

ROYAL  NOCTURNE— Supreme  of  “Blue  Nocturne.” 

SEA  FOAM— Dbl.  frilled  blue  and  white.  Holly 
type  foliage. 

SEA  SHADOWS — Dbl.  fringed  purple  and  white. 

SHAG — Very  full  frilled  dbl.  wine  bicolor,  dark 
foliage  with  lighter  edge. 

SKY  PINK— Similar  to  Parrot  Feather. 

SONJA — Single  pink  streaked  and  marked  with 
purple. 

SPELLBOUND — Dbl.  shaded  blue  and  white. 
Large  flowers. 

SPUN  SUGAR — Dbl.  fringed  dark  pink  and  white. 

STAR  GAZER — Semidbl.  white  with  dark  blue 
edging. 

STORM  CLOUDS — Dbl.  fringed  purple  and  white. 

SUE — Very  fringed  deep  dbl.  pink  on  girl  foliage. 

SWISS  PANSY— Pastel  blue  and  white  single. 

THIS  IS  IT — Huge,  heavy  blooming  dbl.  medium 
pink. 

TONKA  DELIGHT — Fringed  single  white  with 
blue  edge. 

TURBULENT — Fringed  single  purple  and  white. 

VAGABOND— Very  fringed  large  red  lavender 
single.  Very  dark  foliage. 

VALIANT  LADY — “Sparkling  Water”  type  flower 
on  girl  leaf. 

V ALLIN  PINK  PETTICOATS  SUP.— Excellent 
chartreuse  edge  at  times. 

VIV — Deep  cerise  single. 

WHITE  GOLD — ^Huge  fringed  single  white. 

WINTERSET— Dbl.  blue  and  white  on  albino 
foliage. 

WINTRY  ROSE — Dbl.  red  Geneva  with  good  white 
edge. 

ORDERS  FOR  ROOTED  LEAVES  AND  FRESH 
CUT  LEAVES  CAN’T  BE  SENT  COMBINED 
SO  PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  LEAVES  ALL 
ROOTED  OR  ELSE  ALL  FRESH  CUT. 


Henry  Ten  Hagen 

Dept.  MF  Warsaw,  New  York 

—  FREE  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST  — 
(25(z!  charge  to  foreign  countries) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  No  orders  are  accepted  under 
$3.00,  and  on  orders  below  $5.00  please  add  75c 
for  postage  and  packing.  Airmail  is  50c  extra 
up  to  a  $5.00  order  and  5c  more  for  each  $1.00 
of  the  order  above  that.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  All 
cuttings  are  labeled  and  true  to  name. 
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Growing  African  Violets  in 
Tidewater,  Virginia 

Frances  Diggs,  Lynnhaven,  Virginia 

WHEN  the  question  is  asked,  “how  long 
have  you  been  growing  violets?”  I  say 
that  I  started  with  Blue  Boy,  Pink  Beauty 
and  White  Lady.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  National  African  Violet  Society  since 
1947,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
each  original  issue  of  our  national  magazine. 
Starting  new  plants  is  a  matter  of  choice 
perhaps  you  like  to  buy  leaves  of  the 
new  varieties  and  wait  for  the  thrill  of  see- 
ing  them  bloom  for  the  first  time.  Many  of 
us  are  eager  and  impatient  so  we  order  young 
plants  from  growers  who  specialize  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  shipping,  packing  them  with  such 
care  that  hardly  a  leaf  is  broken  in  trans¬ 
portation. 

When  starting  with  leaves,  I  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  vermiculite,  peat  and  Sponge-Rok,  us¬ 
ing  the  handy  foil  pots.  When  the  plantlets 
are  about  one  and  one-half  inches  high,  I 
carefully  separate  them  from  the  mother  leaf. 
Each  leaf  can  be  rerooted  several  times  if  it 
remains  firm.  I  put  each  little  plant  in  a  one 
and  one-half  inch  pot  full  of  half  peat  moss 
and  half  potting  soil,  and  keep  it  moist,  not 
wet.  The  plantlets  are  allowed  to  stay  in  these 
pots  until  they  are  pot-bound,  sometimes 
blooming  before  they  are  transplanted  to  the 
size  pot  that  each  plant  requires. 


I  do  not  fertilize  after  repotting  these 
young  plants.  After  several  weeks  I  like  to 
start  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
recommended  and  gradually  bring  it  up  to 
the  full  strength. 

For  the  next  transplanting  I  use  my  own 
soil  mixture  which  is: 

1  bushel  of  sifted  woods  mold  (coarse) 
1  pint  of  fine  charcoal 
pint  of  superphosphate 
Ve  pint  of  dry  cow  manure 
1/2  pint  of  bone  meal. 

I  sometimes  add  a  small  amount  of  peat 
moss,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
woods  mold.  You  will  note  that  I  have  not 
added  sand,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
plenty  of  sand  in  our  soil  as  we  are  so  close 
to  the  seashore. 

I  keep  this  soil  in  a  tightly  covered  con¬ 
tainer  for  at  least  two  weeks  before  using  it. 

My  plants  are  grown  in  north,  east  and 
western  exposures,  and  receive  a  regular 
feeding  and  watering  routine.  I  try  to  reach 
that  happy  medium  of  never  too  wet  nor  too 
dry. 

I  do  not  fertilize  my  old  plants  during 
the  summer.  They  like  to  rest.  Then  about 
the  first  of  September  I  start  feeding  again. 
They  usually  start  blooming  in  October  and 
continue  with  many  large  blooms  until  the 
following  spring. 

You  cannot  neglect  your  violets  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  plants  like  Cousin  Lulu  who 
regularly  tends  her  plants  with  loving  care. 

end 


Richter's  1959  Conoention  Winners 

CANDY  LACE  Dainty  white  and  pink  single,  with  frilly  green  edge.  Frilly  light  green 
foliage.  Different  and  interesting. 

FEATHERTOP  —  Frilly,  fluffy  pink  double.  Beautiful  deep  green  foliage  with  red  reverse. 
BLAZE  —  Frilled  red-pink,  dark  frilly  foliage  with  red  reverse.  Brilliant  color. 

ABOVE  GROUP  $1.25  EACH  —  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  $1.00  EACH 

ALABASTER  - —  Lovely  double  white,  with  a  green  tinge  on  the  fresh  blooms.  Excellent 
blooming  habit,  good  tailored  foliage. 

CHARM  SONG  —  Sky  blue  double,  good  tailored  foliage. 

FIFI  —  Large  frilled  pink,  beautiful  frilled  foliage. 

LUCKY  STREAK  —  Frilled  blossoms — splashed,  streaked  or  spotted — no  two  blooms  alike. 
Beautiful  dark  frilly  foliage. 

MISTLETOE — -White  frilled  single,  excellent  blooming  habit.  Light  green  slightly  wavy  foliage. 
WEDGEWOOD —  Luscious  light  blue  dbl.,  with  excellent  black-green  foliage.  Simply  stunning. 
ABOVE  GROUP  $1.00  EACH  —  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  85^^  EACH 

Our  rooted  cuttings  are  sure  to  please  you.  Large  clumps  of 
husky  plantlets,  shipped  in  plastic  pots,  ready  to  be  divided 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  $1.00  EXTRA  FOR  POSTAGE  AND  PACKING.  MINIMUM  ORDER  $3.50 

Send  stamp  for  complete  price  list.  Our  fall  price  lists, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  ready  now. 

RICHTER’S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffmon  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 
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A  SMASH  HIT! 

•  RACY  RED! 

•  STAR  HOLLY  Selections! 

•  SONJA  Dbl.,  Selections! 

There  is  stili  time  to  get  yours  before 
cold  weather 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
—  Open  Daily  and  Sundays  — 

LYNDON  LYON 

14  Mutchler  Sf.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Phone  3591 


When  your  world  is  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  keep  If  up  with  .  .  . 
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The  Original 

FISH  EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 


Give  African  Violets 
the  best  food  of  all — 
ATLAS.  200  lbs.  raw  fish 
condensed  to  every  gal¬ 
lon.  100%  organic.  Non¬ 
burning.  Economical. 


GARDEN  FOLDERS  6  for  104 

Roses  □  Fuchsias 

Begonias  □  Mums 
□  African  Violets  □  Camellias,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas 


At  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  we  will  ship  direct. 

□  Pt.  $1.00  □  Qt.  $1.90  □  Gal.  $6.25  Postpaid 


Folders  Free  with  Order 
Please  Print 


NAME- 

ADDRESS. 

CITY_ 


.STATE. 


ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION  FERTILIZER  CO. 


No.  1  Drumm  St.,  Rm.  #236 

Son  Francisco  11,  Colif. 


—  SECOND  REVISED  EDITION  — 
LAVENDER  COVER 
“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure, 
color  classes,  judges  and  judging,  African  vio¬ 
let  arrangements.  Scale  of  points  for  judging 
specimens,  arrangements,  etc,  $1.00  PER  COPY, 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tenn. 


African  Violets  in  the 
Southwest 

Mrs.  John  E.  Lee,  Tucson,  Arizona 

YOU  will  probably  recall  Mrs.  Norma  But¬ 
ler  who  wrote  of  her  experiences  in  rais¬ 
ing  African  violets  in  Japan  (December  1954 
magazine.)  She  lived  in  Tucson  before  going 
to  Japan,  and  I  purchased  a  dish  of  seedlings 
from  her,  also  soil,  pots,  etc.  I  really  went 
“off  the  deep  end  real  quick  like,”  you  might 
say.  But  those  seedlings  were  the  best  behaved 
babies  I  ever  raised.  They  put  out  buds  al¬ 
most  as  quickly  as  leaves  and  were  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Butler  gave  me  the  address  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine,  to  which  I  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  from  then  on  I  really  have  had 
the  bug. 

We  have  problems  here  in  the  southwest 
that  are  not  found  many  places  in  our  won¬ 
derful  United  States.  Among  them  are  alka¬ 
line  soil  and  water.  Our  humidity  will  be  as 
low  as  eight  to  ten  percent  during  daylight 
hours,  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Most  people  use  commercially  mixed  soil. 
Some  of  us  have  gone  up  into  the  mountains 
and  obtained  some  soil  that  has  worked  very 
well. 

To  provide  more  humidity,  we  set  our 
plants  on  trays  of  sterilized  sand,  gravel  or 
any  other  medium  that  will  hold  moisture. 
In  that  way  we  can  regulate  the  humidity 
to  most  any  degree  we  feel  is  necessary.  Of 
course  we  have  evaporative  coolers  that  help 
very  much  during  the  summer. 

I  have  an  all  glass  sun  porch  on  the  north 
side  of  our  house,  where  I  keep  most  of  my 
plants.  I  keep  a  few  under  lights,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  brings  out  the  flowers,  but  I  feel  the 
plants  that  are  growing  in  daylight  are  much 
stronger  and  will  stand  changes  better,  with 
less  shock. 

I  start  all  my  leaves  in  the  soil  in  which 
I  grow  my  violets,  and  very  seldom  lose  any. 
Also,  I  put  them  in  glass  jars,  screw  on  the 
lids,  and  forget  them  until  I  see  the  little 
new  plants  coming  up.  It  works  fine,  is  very 
little  bother,  and  is  always  clean. 

We  have  problems  here,  but  I  guess  there 
are  problems  everywhere.  To  me,  they  are 
not  problems  just  a  few  challenges.  I  feel 
the  growing  of  African  violets  is  ten  percent 
challenge  and  ninety  percent  pure  pleasure. 

end 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  have  a  violet  potting  mix,  that  will  grow  show 
plants  faster  and  better  in  every  way.  Far  more 
beautiful  foliage.  Much  more  bloom,  longer  last¬ 
ing,  and  deeper  color  in  all  shades.  “Mix  neu¬ 
tralized’’  fully  guaranteed.  Write  enclosing  4c 
stamp  for  full  information.  Visitors  welcome. 

FRED'S  VIOLETRY 

505  Third  Avenue  Sheldon,  Iowa 
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If  you  didn't  travel  with  the  Happy  Cats 


Stop!  Look!  Order  Quick!  ^  ^ 

...The  BEAUTY  LINE  for  '39... 

Small  plants  ready  for  quick  shipment.  These  hybrids  received  the  top 
award  for  Horticulture  Perfection  at  the  1958  and  1959  Convention 
due  to  excellent  foliage,  good  habits,  and  unusually  heavy  bloom.  No 
frills,  no  froth  —  just  accurate  descriptions  follow; 


AFTERGLO:  Brilliant  red-pink  dbl. 

on  beautiful  girl  foliage _ $2.00 

BLUE  CREPE:  Crinkly,  fringed, 

dark  blue  dbl.  Wavy  foliage  — _  1.50 

FAIR  LADY:  Light  pink  dbl.  on  pointed 

girl  fol.  Extra  heavy  bloomer _  1.75 

GAY  BLADE:  Sparkling  red-pink 

single  on  scooped  foliage _  1.50 

JUBILEE:  Unusual  tu-tone  pure  pink 

dbl.  on  large  dark  foliage  — _ _  1.50 

PINK  DRIFT:  Very  bright  pink  full 

dbl.  on  plain  foliage  _ _ _  1.50 

REMEMBRANCE:  Dbl.  medium  pink  on 

girl  fol.  Extra  heavy  bloomer _  1.50 

SNO  BIRD:  Pure  white  on  dark  scooped 

foliage.  Always  a  show  plant  _ _  1.75 

KISS  OF  FIRE:  Full  dbl.  hot-pink  on 

vibrant  girl  foliage  _  2.50 

ROSY  POSY:*  Very  deep  pink,  rose 

shaped  full  dbl.  on  flat  girl  foliage. _  1.50 


CINDY:  Ruffled,  peachy  pink  full 

dbl.  on  good  girl  foliage  _ $2.50 

ORGANZA:  Dbl.  white  with' delicate  blue 

markings  on  light  green  foliage _  2.00 

RED  SEA:  Oddity.  Red  with  darker  red 

streaks  on  scooped  girl  foliage _  2.00 

DOLL  EYES:  Powder  blue,  tufted  semi¬ 
double  on  very  dark  foliage  _  2.00 

GERRI:  Frilly,  powdfer  blue  bicolor, 

tufted  semidbl.  on  dark  wavy  fol. _  2.00 

ORCHID  SMOKE:  Clusters  of  frilly  dusky- 

orchid  dbis.  on  dark  wavy  foliage _  2.50 

PERKY:  Huge  white  dbl.  with  dark 

blue  mottling  on  dark  green  fol.  _  2.00 

BLUE  BASKET:  Brilliant  medium 

blue  dbl.  on  dark  quilted  foliage _  2.00 

DORETTA:  Full  dbl.,  red  tipped, 

deep  orchid  on  small  glossy  fol.  _  2.00 

ZORRO:  Fluffy  full  dbl.  purple  on 

dark  foliage,  red  underneath _ _ _  2.00 


ICE  CAP:*  Heavily  ruffled  platinum 

white  dbl.  on  light  wavy  foliage _  1.50 

MINIMUM  ORDER  $5.00 

Under  $7.50  add  750  for  Postage,  Handling,  and  Insurance 

Your;  $12.^0  choice,  $11.25  posfpoid  — •  $20.00  choice,  $17.50  postpaid 

For:  Special  Delivery  (best  service)  add  550 

Air  Mail,  add  $1.00  per  10  plants 

NAOMI’S 

141  Holley  Street  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Not  shown  at  Convention,  but 
released  this  Summer. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


** IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  Supply  is  limited  and  cold  weather  is  due  soon.  Weather  may 
prohibit  shipping  after  October  15.  This  is  our  ONLY  list.  Please!  No  correspondence.  Other 
varieties  will  be  advertised  when  ready  for  release. 
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A  Garden  Installation 

Clarissa  Harris,  Los  Angeles,  California 

IF  you  are  an  installing  officer,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  something  different,  and 
the  following  installation  has  proven  interest¬ 
ing: 

If  an  organization  functions  well,  it  may 
be  likened  to  a  garden  and  the  work  of  the 
officers  is  like  the  place  flowers  fill  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  well-planned  garden. 

Flowers  often  convey  to  our  minds  the 
thought  of  some  virtue  that  they  tradition¬ 
ally  have  seemed  to  symbolize,  and  these  vir¬ 
tues,  if  emulated  by  you,  will  give  your  or¬ 
ganization  the  same  characteristics  most  cher¬ 
ished  in  a  garden. 

The  desired  goals  may  be  attained  by  re¬ 
membering  these  virtues,  in  order  to  have  a 
well-organized  and  working  club,  so  let  us 
consider  these  by  looking  at  a  well-kept  Win¬ 
dow  Garden  of  African  Violets. 

In  starting  your  work  as  officers  this  year, 
it  is  important  to  have  FAITH  in  the  purposes 
of  your  organization,  for  every  enterprise  in 


NEW  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
WATER-FOG  VIOLET  SPRAYER 

Light  as  a  feather!  New  plastic  sprayer  weighs 
less  than  half  a  pound.  Easy  one-hand  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  not  tire  you.  Soft  squeeze  of  handle 
sprays  clouds  of  fine  water-fog  mist.  Moistens 
leaves  of  African  violets,  Gardenias,  all  garden 
and  house  plants.  Promotes  bloom  and  growth. 
New  colorful  translucent  polyethylene  con¬ 
tainer  is  non-corrosive  and  unbreakable.  Heavy 
duty  nickel  plated  brass  parts  in  positive  ac¬ 
tion  pump.  Precision  built  for  long  uninter¬ 
rupted  service.  Manufacturer  will  repair  or 
replace  with  1-day  service,  if  ever  needed. 
Sprays  water-fog,  insecticides,  fungicides,  moth 
spray,  all  garden  and  household  sprays.  Half¬ 
pint  size  $4.95;  Pint  $5.45;  Quart  $5.95  postpaid. 

FREE  CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FHSTD 
SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  931  Oxford,  Maryland 


life  takes  its  first  forward  step  in  faith.  Faith 
in  your  fellow  workers,  for  those  who  trust 
others  makes  fewer  mistakes.  He  who  im¬ 
presses  others  in  the  fact  that  he  has  faith, 
will  surely  make  the  best  leader,  for  people 
will  gain  the  feeling  of  good  leadership  and 
automatically  follow  a  good  leader. 

As  a  symbol  of  FAITH,  which  you  may 
have  in  your  work  and  your  fellow  workers, 
we  place  the  Golden  Philodendron  in  our 
Window  Garden. 

Faith  must  be  fortified  with  COURAGE, 
and  as  a  symbol  of  courage  we  place  Red 
King,  for  red  exemplifies  courage. 

HOPE  is  another  flower  that  must  bloom 
in  our  garden,  and  with  white  being  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  hope,  into  the  garden  we  place  White 
Orchid. 

It  is  said  that  ‘  He  who  can  have  PA¬ 
TIENCE  can  have  what  he  will.”  As  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  patience,  which  every  good  leader  must 
have,  we  place  Lavender  Beauty;  so  fitting, 
for  through  the  ages  lavender  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  color  of  patience. 

SERVICE  is  another  flower  to  be  placed 
in  the  garden  to  bloom  fully,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  life  greater  than  to  serve  perfectly, 
or  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability.  A  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  a  job  well  done  makes  a 
well-rounded  completeness  that  satisfies  the 
most  ambitious  person.  Pride  in  what  we  do 
is  reward  within  itself.  As  a  fitting  symbol 
of  service,  the  yellow  stamens  of  Blue  Warrior 
must  serve  in  our  garden;  but  with  effort  we 
may  some  day  place  a  yellow  violet  here. 

The  one  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  mind  open 
to  everything  around  him  will  grow  as  the 
efforts  he  puts  his  hand  to  will  also  grow.  As 
a  symbol  of  PERENNIAL  GROWTH,  an  ever¬ 
green  grows  in  our  Window  Garden. 

KINDNESS  and  THOUGHTFULNESS 
must  also  grow  in  the  garden  of  love,  and  as 
a  token  of  these  two  virtues  we  place  the 
Herb  of  Rosemary  and  Giant  Purple  Mon¬ 
arch. 

Will  the  retiring  officers  please  stand. 
Each  of  you  has,  as  the  flowers  in  our  Win¬ 
dow  Garden  have,  shown  Faith,  Courage, 
Hope,  Patience,  Service,  Kindness  and 
Thoughtfulness  during  the  past  year,  and  this 
club  has  also  shown  progress,  for  which  the 
membership  wishes  to  thank  you.  APPLAUSE. 

Now,  will  the  new  officers  please  stand. 
Each  officer  is  appraised  of  his  duties.  If  each 
is  willing  to  serve  in  accordance  with  the 
virtues  symbolized  by  the  flowers  in  this 
garden,  will  he  answer,  “I  will.” 

Members  of  this  club.  Do  you  accept  these 
officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  will  you 
help  in  every  way  to  increase  the  virtues  of 
your  organization?  Answer,  “I  will,” 

As  installing  officer,  I  declare  these  offi¬ 
cers  duly  installed.  May  I  now  present  the 
president  with  the  club’s  gavel.  Use  it  gently 
but  firmly.  end 
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Endrin  for  Cyclamen  Mite 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Ladner,  B.  C.,  Canada 

My  experience  with  cyclamen  mite  has 
been  a  long  and  discouraging  one,  but 
perhaps  it  will  help  someone  else. 

After  many  failures,  I  had  sent  to  me  some 
Endrin,  a  product  of  Shell  Oil  Company,  that 
I  used  as  a  spray  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
half  ounce  to  seven  quarts  of  warm  water 
(this  is  Imperial  measure,  which  is  larger 
than  the  American  measure).  I  used  this  spray 
three  times  at  three  week  intervals,  and 
after  one  application  new  growth  could  be 
seen, 

I  rerooted  old  crowns,  or  new  crowns  on 
old  plants,  and  saved  many  old  but  good  varie¬ 
ties  not  obtainable  now. 

When  spraying  many  plants,  a  mask  should 
be  worn. 

It  is  necessary  to  spray  only  the  centre 
of  the  plant  as  mites  do  not  go  on  the  older, 
tougher  leaves. 

Endrin  may  be  obtained  in  Canada  from 
Shell  Oil  Service  stations. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  the  event  you  are  unable 
to  purchase  Endrin  at  your  local  Shell  Service 
Station,  it  is  suggested  that  you  write  the 
Miller  Chemical  &  Fertilizer  Corporation, 
3006  West  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Baltimore  15, 
Maryland,  for  the  name  of  their  distributor 
in  your  area.)  end 


Recipe  for  a  Good  Meeting 

Reprinted  from  N.  J.  State  Bulletin 

Take  a  level  measure  of  officers  and  a 
heavy  measure  of  members,  both  active 
and  honorary. 

Place  in  a  cheerful,  lighted  room  and  mix 
well  with  cordiality. 

Add  a  reasonable  number  of  heads  full  of 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  needs;  also  hearts 
full  of  earnest  devotion  and  faith,  sprinkled 
with  enthusiasm. 

Let  rise  in  a  warm  atmosphere  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  allow  to  bubble  and  boil  over  into 
each  heart  present.  end 


QUALITY  LEAVES  FOR  BETTER  VIOLETS 

Latest  Offerings 

Best  Newer  and  Selected  Older  Varieties 
(free  list) 

Plants  Shown  by  Appointment  Only 

Wright's  Vhletry 

4022-221  Street  Bayside  61,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Bayside  4-1534 


One  Good  Application  of 

Long  Lasting  BLUE  WHALE  Feeds  Every  Day 

Actually  gives  more  nourishment  to  the  plant  than  TEN  applications  of  ordinary  "high  analysis" 
fertilizers — which  leach  away  from  the  roots  of  plants,  like  water.  Save  time  and  effort  with 

BLUE  AND  LIQUID  WHALE 

Use  only  one-half  as  much  of  potent,  concentrated  Liquid  Whale  Plant  Food  for  all  your  liquid 
feeding.  Liquid  Whale  will  not  burn,  but  will  nourish  your  plants,  so  that  the  blooms  will  last 
longer,  and  have  a  heavier  texture,  and  clear  color. 

Liquid  Whale  analysis  at  6-2-1  (all-natural,  with  no  pseudo- 
organic  urea).  Liquid  Whale  is  quite  acid  in  reaction,  but  is 
balanced  by  the  baleen  and  bone  from  the  whale,  which  has 
been  emulsified  for  availability. 

Write  for  the  Blue  Whale  Story  of  Organic  Nutrition  of  Plants.  If  you  cannot  buy  the  more 
economical  larger  sizes  of  Blue  and  Liquid  Whole  from  your  Nurseryman,  send  $1  for  post¬ 
paid,  duty-free,  12  fluid  ounce  can  of  Liquid  Whale  and/or  $3.25  for  a  bantam  bag  (packed 
to  weigh  under  10  lbs.— -larger  quantities  available),  of  Blue  Whale  to: 

ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS  LIMITED  OF  CANADA 

Dept.  AV9/9,  687,  No.  7  Rd.,  R.R.  #2  Richmond,  B.C.,  Conodo 

Blue  Whale  Soil  Builder  and  Conditioner  is  made  of  the  whole  whale  (with  only  the  fat  re¬ 
moved).  The  whole  bone  and  baleen  from  the  whale  are  emulsified  for  availability  and  added 
to  the  solubles  from  the  Whale  and  infused  into  high  quality  sundried  sphagnum  peat  moss 
to  make  Blue  Whale,  which  has  an  ability  to  absorb  water  up  to  fifteen  times  its  weight. 
Remember,  good  drainage  is  always  needed~and  you  need  not  worry  with  Blue  Whale,  its 
nutrient  will  not  leach  or  wash  away. 

WHEELING  ROSE  NURSERIES  BROWN'S  FLORAL 

Wheeling,  Illinois  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Only  Wholesale-Retail  Nurseries  East  of  the  Coastal  States 
—  WESTERN  DEALERS  NAMES  UPON  REQUEST  — 

ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 

Dept.  AV9,  No.  7  Rd.,  Rt.  2  Richmond,  B.C.,  Canada 
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^'NATURE'S"  Way  African  Violet  Mix 
The  Home  of  Organic  Supplies  Since  1930 
Send  4  cent  stamp  for  price  list 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  Dept.  N 

Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 

Treat  your  soil  NATURE'S  way 


“HOW  WE  GREW  AND  SOLD  6,000  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  A  YEAR  IN  OUR  BASEMENT” 

Send  for  this  New  Book  —  $1.00  Postpaid 
17  Years  Experience 
Growing  Under  Fluorescent  Lights 

HOMER  H.  GABERT 

907  Birch  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


NU-BUD 

THE  ANSWER  TO  NON-BLOOMING 
SCANTY  BUDDING 
BUD  DRYING 

in  African  violets  is 

NU-BUD 

"The  Specific  Blossomer"  $1.00  Postpaid 

FOR  TRUE  VIGOR  AND 
GROWTH  TONIC  —  ACTION  NU-GRO 

$1,00  Postpaid 

—  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  — 

THE  CLAREL  LABORATORY 

7208  S.  Morgan  Chicago  21,  Illinois 


FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

Feme  for  African  Violets 

827  No.  Main  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  OLDER  VARIETIES 

Write  for  List 
Freshly  cut  leaves 

Rooted  leaves  with  small  plantlets 
Plan  a  trip  to  see  the  lovely  display  of 
African  violets.  Plants  for  sale  at  green¬ 
house  50<z:— $1 .00— $1 .50. 

HIGHWAY  U.  S.  No.  11 


Violet  Scramble 

(A  Game  to  Stimulate  a  Knowledge  of 
Violet  Culture) 

Carol  Turner,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 

CHOOSE  enough  long  statements  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  growing  African  violets  to 
supply  each  person  with  one  sentence.  Copy 
and  number  the  sentences  on  a  master  sheet. 

Mark  off  each  sentence  in  three  parts. 
Then  write  each  part  of  the  sentence  on  a 
strip  of  paper,  and  shuffle  all  together  thor¬ 
oughly. 

After  all  players  have  been  dealt  three 
strips  of  paper,  at  a  signal  they  look  over  the 
strips  to  see  if  the  parts  combine  to  make  a 
logical  sentence.  If  the  player  has  a  number¬ 
ed  beginning  part,  he  should  keep  it  and  pass 
on  the  others.  Each  player  passes  a  strip  to 
the  player  at  his  left  and  receives  one  from 
the  player  at  his  right. 

When  a  player  believes  he  has  the  cor¬ 
rect  three  parts  of  his  sentence,  he  calls  out 
the  number  for  the  game  master  to  check 
from  the  sheet.  end 


V-C  13  My  Way 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Prince,  Hartselle,  Alabama 

The  directions  for  using  V-C  13  for  nema¬ 
todes  for  African  violets  say  to  use  one 
teaspoon  of  V-C  13  in  one  quart  of  water  for 
each  cubic  foot  of  soil. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  figure  one  cubic 
foot  of  soil,  and  I  believe  most  women  don’t, 
so  I  wrote  to  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Corporation  and  asked  them  to  give  directions 
for  one  gallon  of  soil.  This  is  their  reply: 
“One  cubic  foot  of  soil  contains  eight 
one  gallon  cans  of  soil.  Therefore,  if 
you  will  add  one  teaspoon  of  V-C  13 
nemacide  to  one  quart  of  water,  stir, 
then  mix  thoroughly  with  eight  gallon 
cans  of  soil,  you  will  have  properly 
treated  the  soil.  For  the  most  effective 
nematode  control,  the  treated  soil 
should  not  be  used  until  two  weeks 
after  treatment.” 

They  also  said,  “We  will  include  your 
recommendations  in  our  new  label  which  is 
being  prepared.”  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves,  Cuttings,  Plants 
New  and  Older  Varieties 
Visitors  Welcome  —  Wed.  and  Thurs.  Excepted 
FREE  LIST 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 

Carrollton,  Illinois 
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Nutrient  Elements 

K.  C.  Berger,  Dept,  of  Soils, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

The  basic  fertilizer  elements  needed  by 
African  violets  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  and  their  functions  overlap. 
Nitrogen  promotes  leaf  and  stem  growth; 
phosphorus  promotes  root,  flower  and  seed 
production;  and  potassium  stabilizes  growth 
and  is  necessary  for  the  proper  utilization  of 
other  fertilizer  elements.  Trace  elements  are 
essential  in  small  quantities.  An  excess  or  de¬ 
ficiency  of  any  one  item  can  cause  trouble. 

An  excess  of  phosphorus  generally  does 
not  influence  the  plant  to  any  degree  except 
as  it  might  unbalance  the  plant’s  need  for 
nitrogen,  potassium,  or  some  trace  elements. 
There  have  been  occasions  where  excessive 
phosphate  fertilization  has  tied  up  the  man¬ 
ganese  and  possibly  the  zinc  and  iron  and  so 
caused  deficiencies  of  these  elements.  It  is 
difficult  for  phosphorus  to  get  into  plants  so 
usually  it  is  not  a  salt  effect. 

As  far  as  excesses  of  nitrogen  and  potas¬ 
sium  are  concerned,  they  act  as  a  common 
salt  because  they  are  soluble  and  if  too  much 
is  applied  they  actually  burn  the  plant,  caus¬ 
ing  a  plasmolysis  or  a  wilting  of  the  plant. 
The  biggest  problem  when  fertilizing  pots  or 


small  amounts  of  soil  is  that  of  an  unbalanced 
fertility  condition  caused  by  applying  too 
much  of  one  element  when  other  elements 
may  be  deficient. 

Deficiencies  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium  are  quite  common  in  many  potting 
soils.  Nitrogen  deficiency  appears  as  light 
yellow  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plant;  phos¬ 
phorus  deficiency  symptoms  appear  as  a  dark 
reddening  and  purpling  in  the  dark  green 
coloring  of  the  plant;  potassium  deficiency 
symptoms  appear  as  a  burning  along  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  lower  leaves.  The  plants  dry  up. 
And  in  all  cases,  the  plants  are  stunted. 

Iron  deficiencies  on  all  plants  appear  first 
on  the  youngest  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  causes 
them  to  lose  their  green  color  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  they  turn  a  white  color  at  the  top. 

Iron  and  manganese  deficiencies  occur 
when  the  soils  become  alkaline.  Calcium  and 
magnesium  deficiencies  rarely  occur  because 
usually  the  water  used  for  watering  the  plants 
contains  these  elements.  Waters  often  contain 
sufficient  boron  in  addition.  Sulfur  deficien¬ 
cies  result  in  a  light  yellow  coloration 
throughout  the  plant  and  are  not  common. 
Copper  and  zinc  deficiencies  may  occur  fre¬ 
quently,  particularly  if  peat  soils  are  used. 

It  is  most  important  to  obtain  a  proper 
balance  of  one  element  to  another.  end 


Will  Not  Tip  or  Till 


J{  Lrfetime  (Jlft  fov 
f LOWER  LOVERS 


Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high.  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms 
extending  outward  6”  to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms 
movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  display 
and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  black,  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

—  ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Only  $14.9S  Each,  plus  $1.00  for  Packing  ond  Postoge 
($2.00  for  Canada) 


YIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  915  Dept.  1999  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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The  Perfect  Lighting  for  Africa?!  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
For  2  Tubes  40  Watt 


(Equal  to  about  240  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48”  long,  13”  wide 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  BULBS 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch, 
Underwriters  approved, 

$10.50  EACH 

For  additional  growing  results — if  so  desired — - 
2  sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent  bulbs  built  in. 

ADD  $1.50 


New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FU240 


Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addition 
of  2  wrought  iron  legs,  18”  high,  with  rubber 
tips,  black. 

COMPLETE  WITH  LEGS 

$12.50  EACH 


For  2  Tubes  20  Watt 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24”  long,  13”  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 

36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch. 
Underwriters  approved. 

$8.90  EACH 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 
$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  money  order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

Manufacturers 

202  Broad  Avenue 
FAIRVIEW,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send: 

□  MODEL  FH240  @  $10.50 

□  MODEL  FU240  (Table  Model)  @  $12.50 

□  MODEL  FH220  @  $8.90 

□  Build  in  2  Sockets  for  60  W.  incandescent 
$1.50  PER  FIXTURE 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  $ _ _ _ ,  plus  $2.20 

for  packing  and  postage  for  each  fixture.  West 
of  Mississippi,  add  $3.35. 

Name  - . . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

City  - -  State.. . . 


What  I  Have  Learned 

Dorothy  N.  Hiller,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

The  African  violet  fever  descended  upon  me 
about  two  years  ago.  When  I  consider  the 
many  things  I  did  that  were  so  entirely  wrong, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  my  hobby  didn’t  die  in  in¬ 
fancy. 

From  the  start  I  resolved  that  if  a  little 
was  good,  more  —  far  more  —  was  better.  My 
resolve  applied  to  feeding,  watering  and  lack 
of  sun.  I  remember  the  day  I  heard  that  di¬ 
rect  sunlight  was  bad.  I  moved  all  my  poor 
plants  away  from  the  windows  to  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
plant  food  was  administered  copiously,  and 
simply  loads  of  water  every  day. 

I  need  not  relate  the  ghastly  results. 

But  now,  two  years  and  many,  many  plants 
later,  my  African  violets  are  fairly  lovely. 
Last  Christmas  I  received  the  book,  “1001 
African  Violet  Questions  Answered  by  Twelve 
Experts,”  edited  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson. 
It  has  been  a  great  help.  The  index  is  so 
wonderfully  organized.  One  can  find  just  the 
information  desired,  with  so  little  trouble. 

I  have  taught  myself  a  few  things  too, 
namely,  how  to  repot  a  plant  without  break¬ 
ing  off  any  leaves  and  with  apparently  no 
shock  to  the  plant. 

I  find  it  best  to  repot  the  day  after  water¬ 
ing.  Then  the  soil  around  the  roots  is  damp, 
and  yet  not  too  wet.  A  few  gentle  taps  with  a 
rubber  hammer  on  the  pot,  a  little  shove 
through  the  drainage  hole,  and  the  plant 
comes  out  intact.  But  the  following  is  my  dis¬ 
covery,  although  it  is  probably  “old  stuff”  to 
growers.  Moisten  the  new  soil  so  that  it  is 
quite  damp.  Place  it  in  the  new  pot  and  press 
it  so  that  it  forms  a  well.  Estimate  the  size 
of  well  needed  for  the  plant.  The  new  soil  can 
come  up  to  the  top  of  the  pot.  Set  the  plant 
that  is  being  repotted  into  the  well,  then  press 
the  soil  down  into  the  space  between  the  well 
and  the  plant,  leaving  ample  room  at  the  top 
for  watering.  I  always  place  the  aluminum 
foil  over  the  edge  of  the  new  pot  before  re¬ 
potting,  to  avoid  damage  to  the  plant. 

This  is  the  only  step  that  I  feel  I  have 
really  conquered.  I  could  do  with  a  lot  more 
in  the  way  of  blossoms.  My  plants  are  husky 
but  a  bit  reluctant  to  bloom  profusely. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  grower  who  advises 
destroying  the  plants  rather  than  having  the 
poisons  necessary  to  treat  them  with  in  the 
home.  My  heart  was  invaded  with  love  for 
pets  long  before  my  interest  was  aroused  in 
African  violets.  And  all  the  Saintpaulias  in 
the  world  would  not  compensate  for  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  any  living  creature  and  the  terrible 
attendant  suffering.  end 
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The 

Presidents 

Message 


We  have  started  a  new  committee  this  year.  It  is  the  New  Membership 
Committee.  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter  of  St.  Louis  is  its  Chairman,  and  there  are  two 
other  members,  both  also  residing  in  that  city.  They  are  Mrs.  A.  R.  Stutko  and 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Hamtil. 

This  committee  is  starting  out  on  a  new  and  uncharted  course  with  a  very 
definite  and  worth-while  objective,  that  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Society.  It  is  going  to  have  to  work  out  its  own  course  of  action  and  to  develop  by 
a  process  of  trial  and  error  the  most  effective  way  of  accomplishing  its  objective. 

To  a  surprisingly  large  extent,  our  membership  recruiting  activity  in  the  past 
has  depended  upon  the  individual  initiative  of  our  members.  There  are  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  of  members  in  the  Society  who  have,  in  effect,  appointed 
themselves  committees  of  one,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  own  particular  areas.  In  spite  of  a  lack  of  coordination  in  support, 
organization,  or  even  recognition  of  their  work,  the  actual  results  of  this  spon¬ 
taneous  activity  have  been  extremely  gratifying. 

This  large  and  effective  reservoir  of  individual  initiative  and  resource  already 
existing  and  functioning  in  the  Society  is  the  only  hope  for  success  that  the 
new  committee  has.  Three  persons,  no  matter  how  able,  willing  or  hard-working 
they  are,  can  never  do  the  job  by  themselves.  They  can  serve  only  as  a  co¬ 
ordinating  and  assisting  agency  to  make  things  easier,  clear  away  unnecessary 
difficulties  and  handicaps,  and  clarify  moot  points,  all  for  the  people  at  the  grass 
roots  who  actually  will  be  doing  the  work  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  doing 
it  in  the  past. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  committee’s  first  job  is  to  locate  the  people  all  over  the 
United  States  who  are  at  present  obtaining  members  for  the  Society  and  to  help 
those  people  in  every  possible  way  to  do  an  even  better  job  than  they  are  now 
doing.  Their  next  job  is  to  increase  the  number  of  people  so  engaged. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  committee  has  a  tough  as  well  as  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  task  laid  out  for  it  and  that  it  needs  every  bit  of  sympathetic  co-operation 
and  help  that  the  members  of  the  Society  can  possibly  give  it. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  Mrs.  Tretter  to  head  up  this  job.  She 
has  been  one  of  the  group  of  St.  Louis  people  who  have  developed  the  African 
violet  activities  of  that  metropolis  in  very  wonderful  shape.  She  was  given  the 
Flower  Grower  Sterling  Silver  Plate  Award  for  Affiliated  Chapter  Leader¬ 
ship  at  the  Detroit  Convention  last  spring. 

She  knows  the  membership  promotional  work  thoroughly  and  practically  as 
far  as  local  conditions  are  concerned.  She  may  have  to  work  out  the  application 
of  this  work  to  the  larger  national  sphere,  but  she  certainly  knows  the  problems, 
and  has  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  encountered  in  new  membership 
work  at  the  local  level. 

She  can  give  intelligent  as  well  as  wholehearted  support  on  any  new  mem¬ 
bership  problem  put  up  to  her,  no  matter  how  snarled  up  or  even  ridiculous  it 
may  appear  on  the  surface.  In  addition  to  that,  she  is  a  wonderful  person  to  know 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  enjoy  working  with  her. 


Most  sincerely, 


Mrs.  Layson’s  report  on  Awards 
for  1959  will  be  in  the  December 
magazine. 
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Making  Arrangements  With  Afriean  Violets 


WE  who  grow  African  violets  are  always 
looking  for  ways  to  show  off  our  pets  to 
their  best  advantage.  Violets  have  been  dress¬ 
ed  up  with  paper  doily  collars,  trimmed  with 
colored  foil,  or  placed  in  fancy  slip  pots.  But 
for  real  satisfaction,  why  not  try  African  vio¬ 
lets  in  a  flower  arrangement? 

Perhaps  you  have  always  wanted  to  try 
your  hand  at  flower  arranging,  but  have  hesi¬ 
tated  because  you  felt  this  was  an  art  in¬ 
tended  only  for  those  who  possessed  special 
artistic  skills.  Such  is  NOT  the  case  at  all. 
Almost  anyone  can  learn  flower  arranging 
if  they  are  willing  to  learn  a  few  simple 
rules  and  to  practice  a  bit. 

Like  all  of  the  other  visual  arts,  flower 
arranging  is  based  chiefly  on  design.  Design 
can  be  broken  down  into  its  component  parts 
— or  its  elements  and  principles. 

The  elements  of  Design  are:  Line,  Form, 
Pattern,  Texture,  and  Color. 

The  principles  of  Design  are:  Balance, 
Dominance,  Contrast,  Rhythm,  and 
Scale. 

To  better  understand  the  elements  and 
principles  of  design,  a  brief  definition  of  each 
is  as  follows: 


■  The  African  violet  arrangements  on  these  and  the 
following  pages  were  made  by  Nicholas  J.  Nanni. 
Step  by  step  he  illustrates  how  he  creates  his  designs 
and  the  method  he  uses  in  conditioning  the  African 
violet  blossoms  for  use  in  arrangements. 


Above:  Scotch  broom  and  Andrometa  are  fastened 
in  oasis,  forming  a  strong  but  simple  line. 


Itight:  Three  African  violet  blooms  are  used  at  the 
center  of  interest.  Notice  the  graduation  of  sizes.  The 
larger  blossom  is  used  at  the  base  of  the  line,  while 
the  smaller  ones  are  placed  at  the  top. 


Nicholas  J.  Nanni,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
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The  skeleton  of  the  design  is  fastened  in 
oasis.  The  center  line  is  roughly  one  and 
one-half  times  the  height  of  the  container 
and  base.  Figure  1. 


Equal  quantities  of  material  are  added  to  each  side 
of  the  arrangement  to  achieve  symmetrical  balance. 
Blossoms  are  added  low  and  at  the  front,  working 
towards  the  focal  point. 


Line — is  a  visual  path  which  leads  the  eye 
through  the  design  from  one  point  of  in¬ 
terest  to  another,  finally  resting  at  the  fo¬ 
cal  point  or  center  of  interest. 

Form — is  the  general  shape  or  outline  of  the 
design. 

Pattern — is  composed  of  solids  and  voids 
which  make  the  general  form.  The  solids 
are  the  plant  material  and  the  voids  the 
spaces  between  them. 

Texture— -is  the  surface  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  design. 

Color— -is  undoubtedly  the  most  forceful  ele¬ 
ment  of  design  and  is  based  largely  up¬ 
on  theory.  Color  is  a  subject  for  intensive 
study  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  good 
book  on  the  subject  be  studied,  since  the 
subject  is  much  too  lengthy  for  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

Balance— -is  a  sense  of  visual  stability, 
achieved  by  distributing  the  visual  weight 
of  the  plant  material  on  either  side  of  a 
central  axis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve 
a  feeling  of  equilibrium.  When  we  speak 
of  visual  weight  we  do  not  mean  actual 
weight.  Some  flowers  appear  to  be  heavier 
than  others  because  of  size,  color,  or  tex¬ 
ture.  Dark  flowers  always  appear  to  be 
heavier  in  weight  than  light  flowers  of 
the  same  size;  large  blooms  also  appear 
heavier  than  small  ones. 

There  are  two  forms  of  balance  —  Sym¬ 
metrical  and  Asymmetrical. 

Symmetrical  balance — is  achieved  by  dis¬ 
tributing  the  weight  of  the  arrangement 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  design.  (Figure 
1). 


A  focal  point  of  African  violet  blooms  and  ageratum 

are  added  last. 
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A  piece  of  driftwood  is  fastened  to  the  pin  point  Yew  and  Ilex  are  used  as  spike  material.  The  forma- 1! 

holder  within  the  aqua  cup.  tion  of  the  Andrometa  is  circular  in  pattern  and  f 

could  be  used  in  place  of  flowers  as  a  focal  point.  , 


African  violet  blooms  added 
at  the  focal  point  and  re¬ 
peated  at  the  side.  The  deer 
used  as  accessories  are  par¬ 
tially  hidden  by  the  foliage 
and  placed  to  the  rear  of  the 
design  so  as  not  to  be  too 
obvious. 
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Asymmetrical  balance— is  actually  unequal 
balance  brought  into  balance  by  place¬ 
ment  or  by  use  of  an  accessory,  etc.  (Figure 
2).  This  type  of  balance  is  usually  much 
more  interesting  than  the  more  formal 
symmetrical  balance. 

The  Focal  Point  should  also  be  considered 
in  relation  to  balance.  The  focal  point  is  the 
center  of  interest.  This  is  the  point  of  focus, 
the  point  to  which  all  lines  should  lead  the 
eye.  The  focal  point  is  usually  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  arrangement  in  visual  weight. 
It  may  be  composed  of  either  a  single  bloom 
or  a  grouping  of  flowers  or  colors.  Because 
the  focal  point  is  so  much  heavier  in  visual 
weight  than  the  other  parts  of  the  design, 
it  is  usually  placed  near  the  base  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  usually  at  the  lip  of  the  container. 
Dominance— in  this  sense,  means  more  of 
one  — -  more  of  one  line,  more  of  one 
color,  more  of  one  form,  more  of  one 
texture,  etc. 

Contrast — is  just  what  the  word  implies.  A 
distinct  difference  in  some  quality.  It 
could  be  color,  texture,  or  shape.  By  all 
means  take  advantage  of  this  principle, 
since  it  is  contrast  that  gives  an  arrange¬ 
ment  life  and  sparkle. 

Rhythm— suggests  motion.  It  is  a  smooth  flow 
of  line  which  carries  the  eye  in  a  given 
direction  through  the  arrangement. 
Scale— is  size  relationship  of  all  the  parts  of 
an  arrangement.  Do  not  get  scale  confused 
with  proportion.  Proportion  deals  with 
relative  amounts  and  areas,  whereas  scale 
deals  with  the  relative  sizes  of  objects. 
Make  your  first  attempts  quite  simple. 
Put  the  emphasis  on  line,  form,  color,  bal¬ 
ance,  and  focal  point.  The  other  elements 
and  principles  can  come  after  these  have  been 
mastered. 

Now  that  we  have  a  brief  idea  of  what 
to  incorporate  in  an  arrangement,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  necessary  mechanics  needed  to 
make  an  t  ^gement.  These  need  not  be  very 
elaborate,  if  chosen  carefully,  can  be 

kept  down  to  s  minimum.  You  will  need 
either  a  sharp  knitv  or  scissors,  a  pin  point 
holder,  floral  clay,  floral  tape,  and  perhaps 
an  aqua  pick  or  two.  This  should  be  enough 
to  see  you  through  the  early  stages  of  flower 
arranging.  As  you  become  more  proficient, 
you  will  want  to  add  to  this  list. 

To  be  assured  an  arrangement  will  stay 
fresh  as  long  as  possible,  condition  ALL  the 
materials  before  arranging.  For  African  vio¬ 
let  blooms,  touch  the  back  of  the  flower  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  water  and  egg  white. 
This  will  prevent  the  blossoms  from  drop¬ 
ping.  When  African  violets  are  cut,  condi¬ 
tion  them  in  warm  water  in  a  warm  room 
for  at  least  eight  hours,  or  better  still,  over¬ 
night.  To  condition  any  bloom,  simply  cut 
the  stem  on  an  angle  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
insert  stem  in  deep  warm  water. 


A  branch  for  line  and  a  few  African  violet  blooms 
and  ageratum  at  the  focal  point,  plus  a  piece  of  ivy, 
make  this  arrangement.  Figure  2. 


The  life  of  most  other  plant  materials  may 
be  prolonged  by  cutting  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  and  plunging  all  cut  materials  up  to 
their  necks  in  water.  Condition  overnight 
in  a  cool,  dark  room.  Stems  that  bleed  should 
have  the  cut  end  of  the  stem  passed  through 
a  flame,  then  the  stems  plunged  into  water 
to  condition  along  with  the  other  plant  ma¬ 
terial.  Woody  stems  should  be  crushed  so 
more  cut  surface  will  be  exposed  to  absorb 
water. 

When  all  the  flowers  and  foliage  have 
been  conditioned,  we  will  be  ready  to  set 
to  work.  Assemble  the  necessary  mechanics 
so  that  they  are  within  easy  reach.  Pull  up 
a  chair,  and  relax  while  you  work! 

Having  chosen  a  container,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  means  of  anchoring  the  plant 
material.  For  this  purpose  we  will  use  a  pin 
point  holder.  Fasten  this  pin  point  holder 
in  the  container  with  a  bit  of  floral  clay  that 
has  been  softened  by  rolling  in  the  hands, 
press  the  clay  on  the  bottom  of  the  pin  point 
holder  and  press  the  holder  firmly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dry  container. 

The  first  step  in  making  an  arrangement 
is  to  decide  on  the  type  of  form  and  the  line 
which  will  be  used.  The  container  or  the 
plant  material,  or  perhaps  even  an  accessory, 
will  suggest  the  form  or  the  line  you  will  use. 
Having  decided  this,  establish  a  strong  line 
first.  The  tallest  point  of  the  arrangement 
should  be  roughly  one  and  one-half  times 
the  height  of  the  container.  Work  toward 
the  focal  point  and  add  any  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  to  complete  the  form.  Then  check  the 
focal  point  —  be  sure  it  is  not  so  strong  as 
to  be  obvious;  not  so  weak  as  to  be  lost.  Re- 
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Barberry  is  used  to  establish  the  main  line.  A  small 
tin  can  contains  the  pin  point  holder  and  will  provide 
water  to  keep  the  arrangement  fresh. 


Alyssum  and  African  violet  blooms  are  used  in  tiny 
plastic  aqua  picks  because  of  their  very  short  stems. 


The  line  is  completed. 

member  lighter  colors  and  smaller  blooms 
should  be  used  toward  the  top  and  outside 
edges  of  the  design.  Reserve  the  larger,  more 
colorful  blooms  for  the  center  of  interest. 
Remember  also  that  the  container  and  the 
plant  material  to  be  used  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  should  complement  each  other.  There 
must  be  a  relationship  of  all  the  component 
parts  so  that  the  final  result  will  be  one  of 
unity  and  harmony. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  made  a  flower  ar¬ 
rangement  has  at  one  time  or  another  tried 
to  use  an  accessory.  If  an  accessory  will  help 
to  convey  the  story  or  message  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  across,  then  by  all  means  use  it, 
providing  it  is  in  proper  scale  and  is  har¬ 
monious  with  the  arrangement.  Do  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  tempted  to  use  an  ac¬ 
cessory  if  it  does  not  add  something  to  the 
arrangement.  It  should  become  a  part  of  the 
unit  and  should  not  look  like  an  unrelated 
afterthought.  If  in  doubt,  leave  it  out. 

Study  the  step  by  step  illustrations  which 
accompany  this  article.  Then  try  making  an 
arrangement,  limiting  yourself  to  only  a  few 
materials  and  colors.  Choose  your  materials 
and  container  carefully.  Be  sure  they  are 
well  suited  to  each  other  and  will  give  the 
effect  you  want.  Relax  and  work  slowly.  If 
your  first  attempt  is  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  try  to  find  the  reason.  Check  what  you 
have  done  against  the  elements  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design.  This  failure  will  do  more 
to  teach  you  flower  arranging  than  all  the 
books  you  will  ever  read.  When  you  have 
found  the  reason  for  your  mistake,  correct 
it.  THEN,  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  results! 

end 
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Violet  Vaticinations 


Frank  Tinari,  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania 
Grace  Arndt,  Troutdale,  Oregon 


Mr.  Tinari  speaks: 

HANK  you,  Mr.  Harvey,  for  having  invited 
me  to  speak  at  this  National  Convention. 
It  is  always  a  treat  to  attend  and  to  have  a 
part  in  the  program. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  I  shall  try 
to  cover  the  roads  of  hybrids  and  hybridizing. 
Since  the  last  Convention,  many  things  have 
happened  to  me.  My  married  daughter  in¬ 
forms  me  that  now  I  am  a  grandfather.  This 
fact  is  not  hard  to  take,  the  problem  now  is 
that  I  have  to  sleep  with  a  grandmother. 

When  we  think  of  hybrids,  hybridizers, 
pollinization  and  selection,  what  does  it  bring 
to  your  mind?  Since  you  are  all  in  a  traveling 
mood,  come  with  me  across  the  sea  to  sunny 
Italy,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Rome  in 
a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  mountains 
on  one  side  and  the  Adriatic  Ocean  on  the 
other.  This  was  my  boyhood  home,  this  is 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the 
struggle  for  survival  was  taught  to  me.  My 
eyes  were  open,  my  ears  could  hear,  and  my 
nose  could  smell  the  sweetness  of  fragrance. 
Did  anyone  ever  take  you  down  a  path  cover¬ 
ed  with  sweet  violets?  Perhaps  you  saw  a  par¬ 
ticular  clump  and  took  it  home  to  your  pet 
spot  and  planted  it;  this  would  be  selection. 

Were  you  ever  invited  to  walk  through  a 
vineyard  in  the  cool  evening  hours  and  sample 
ripe  grapes  on  the  vine?  You  were  cautioned 
not  to  eat  too  many  as  the  rows  are  long  and 
there  is  much  sampling.  Occasionally  Grandad 
would  stop  and  rip  up  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
tie  it  onto  a  particular  vine;  this  I  thought 
silly,  why  rip  up  a  good  handkerchief?  Again, 
selection. 

Since  I  was  considered  our  family  travel 
agent,  and  since  we  lived  outside  a  town  of 
twenty-five  thousand  people,  I  was  constantly 
on  the  move  to  school  and  to  do  family  er¬ 
rands. 

Were  you  ever  sent  on  an  errand  that 
puzzled  you,  and  no  one  answered  you 
straight?  The  European  barter  system  really 
works  here  continuous  exchange  of  every¬ 
thing.  On  one  occasion  my  uncle  penned  up 
a  beautiful  rooster.  This  bothered  me  as  we 
always  kept  our  best  stock  and  never  butcher¬ 
ed  or  sold  them.  My  uncle  had  plans;  he  told 
me  to  get  the  rooster,  tie  its  feet  with  a  rope 
about  two  feet  long  and  take  it  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  over  the  next  ridge.  Knowing  my  uncle 
for  acts  of  charity  I  acted  accordingly  and 
asked  no  more  questions.  On  arrival,  after  the 
three  mile  jaunt  to  our  neighbor,  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  our  rooster  and  took  me  into  his 
house  and  fed  me  and  stuffed  my  pockets  with 
fruit,  and  made  this  remark,  ^‘Thank  your 
uncle,  and  when  you  grow  up  you  can  marry 
the  king’s  daughter.”  You  can  call  this  hy¬ 
bridizing  if  you  wish. 


In  our  hybridizing  program  on  Saintpau- 
lias,  we  are  constantly  on  the  search  for  varied 
types  of  leaf  formation,  coloration  of  flower, 
variation  or  multicolored  flowers.  Our  great¬ 
est  interest  lies  in  good  commercial  varieties; 
varieties  that  are  strong  and  grow  in  a  uni¬ 
form  pattern  and  adapt  themselves  to  home 
culture. 

The  trend  has  been  to  get  a  good  red  one 
and  we  have  been  successful  with  Red  Glow; 
also  in  carrying  the  white  edge  onto  Sugar 
Babe  and  onto  the  Pink  Genevas  and  Geneva 
Wonder;  also  the  trailer  type. 

Now  the  age  of  green  edges  and  gold  rims 
is  upon  us.  These  appear  frequently  on  our 
seedlings.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  lead  us  to  cream  colors,  etc. 

Doubles  and  semidoubles  are  desirable 
varieties.  Along  this  line  we  have  developed 
the  Bouquet  series;  the  recent  ones  are  Patti 
Anne,  Star  Gazer,  Double  Pink  Sombrero, 
and  Arctic  Snow. 

Great  personal  satisfaction  is  derived  in 
originating  these  beauties  for  the  enjoyment 
of  others. 

Those  of  you  who  sell  Saintpaulias,  did 
you  ever  have  someone  ask  a  special  favor, 
that  you  pick  out  three  of  your  most  beautiful 
violets?  “Please  pick  it  yourself,  Mr.  Tinari, 
for  you  see  I  am  blind  and  cannot  see!”  Those 
of  us  who  are  lucky  to  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  joy  to  others  should  not  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  as  each  day  our  time 
is  growing  shorter  in  which  to  do  this. 

The  greatest  pain-in-the-neck  in  growing 
new  hybrids  is  that  they  all  don’t  take  after 
their  parents,  and  growing  them  for  three 
generations  does  not  eliminate  this  condition. 
When  you  explain  this  to  your  customers, 
their  arms  drop  and  they  shake  their  heads, 
and  then  invariably  they  will  say,  “but  they 
are  not  the  same.” 

The  possibility  of  new  combinations  and 
recombinations  is  great.  The  future  path  of 
Saintpaulias  is  bright.  We  will  continue  our 
happy  task  of  developing  new  colors  and  vari¬ 
ations  for  you,  our  violet  friends.  end 

Mrs.  Arndt  speaks: 

R.  Arndt  and  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  the  many  wonderful  letters  we  have 
received  concerning  our  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  in  which 
we  wrote  a  biography  of  our  valued  friends 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  who  are  hybridizing. 
In  reply  to  the  many  requests  for  our  Butter¬ 
fly  series  mentioned  therein,  they  will  be 
available  this  fall  or  early  next  spring. 

Mrs.  Thomas  of  Edena  Gardens  has  an  in¬ 
teresting,  new  seedling  she  wishes  me  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  you.  Instead  of  a  bloom  stalk  that  di¬ 
vides  from  a  central  point  giving  a  nosegay  or 
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bunching  formation,  this  seedling’s  bloom 
stems  form  along  the  main  stalk  similar  to  a 
cymbidium  orchid.  The  upper  two  petals  dip 
forward  and  the  large  lower  petal  is  broad 
and  rolled  as  the  lip  of  a  cattleya.  She  is  call¬ 
ing  this  seedling  SPRAY  ORCHID.  It  may 
well  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  strain  of  vio¬ 
lets  with  the  spray  type  blossom  formation. 

Sophia  Baker’s  new  varieties  for  next 
spring  offer  two  exciting  beauties.  As  you 
know,  Sophia  develops  large  growing  hy¬ 
brids  and  her  PIN  WHEEL  is  another  lovely 
addition.  This  violet’s  blossoms  are  composed 
of  a  wide  center  stripe  and  deep  purple  striped 
edges;  the  large  blooms  are  frilled  and  of  an 
irregular  formation,  giving  the  effect  for 
which  it  is  named.  The  foliage  is  a  pretty, 
bright  green  with  white  undersides,  and  the 
edges  roll  upwards  at  intervals,  reminding 
me  of  the  crepe  paper  flowers  I  used  to  make 
as  a  child  by  rolling  the  edges  on  knitting 
needles.  For  those  of  you  who  are  collecting 
the  Curlette  series,  she  has  added  another 
called  RUBY  CHARM.  Profuse  blooming,  as 
all  of  the  series,  this  plant  has  semidouble 
blooms  of  a  rosy  red  with  two  big  globs  of 
wine  on  the  side  petals  of  each  bloom  like 
pigeon-blood  rubies. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  shock 
treatments  to  which  our  violets  have  been 
subjected  in  order  to  bring  out  the  recessive 
yellows  and  reds  have  also  upset  the  growing 
habits  of  our  favorite  house  plant.  This 
means  that  in  many  of  the  new  varieties,  the 
full  beauty  of  the  plant  will  not  be  evident 
until  maturity.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
is  BOLD  PIRATE,  which  was  described  in 
our  article  in  the  March  magazine.  This  variety 
has  long,  wide  strap  leaves  and  large  double 
blooms.  At  first  the  clump  of  young  plantlets 
growing  from  one  of  these  long  leaves  will 
appear  ordinary;  and  they  will  not  change 
until,  potted  individually,  they  have  developed 
a  good  root  system.  Then,  about  the  fourth 
row  of  leaves,  the  maturity  will  appear  and 
the  leaves  will  start  a  ruffle  at  the  base  and 
begin  to  elongate.  Root-bound  in  a  four  inch 
pot,  the  plant  will  have  beautiful,  wide  strap 
leaves  and  the  blooms  will  become  immense 
in  size.  We  urge  that  all  new  varieties  be  al¬ 
lowed  full  mature  development  before  being 
discarded. 

Temperature  tolerance  is  another  example 
of  variation  in  growing  habits  that  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  evident.  New  species  of  Saint- 
paulias  from  alpine  sections  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  shock  treatments,  have  produced  varie¬ 
ties  that  actually  prefer  cool  temperatures  or 
very  warm  temperatures.  We  predict  that  soon 
African  violets  will  be  grown  in  the  three 
temperature  ranges  as  orchids  are:  the  alpine 
house,  the  intermediate  house,  and  the  warm 
house.  Home  gardeners  may  ascertain  the  con¬ 
ditions  they  have  and  choose  varieties  accord¬ 
ingly. 


We  have  discovered  that  the  pH  of  the 
soil  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful 
growing  of  Saintpaulias.  Blues,  purples  and 
wines  with  green  or  gold  edges  prefer  a 
slightly  acid  mix  with  a  pH  of  5.5  to  6.5;  while 
pinks  and  rosy  wines  prefer  an  alkaline  soil 
with  a  pH  of  7  to  7.5.  This  means  that  the 
pinks  want  lime  in  their  mix  while  the  blues 
respond  best  with  little  or  no  lime,  similar 
to  the  reaction  of  hydrangeas.  The  water  used 
can  raise  or  lower  the  pH,  and,  for  this  reason, 
we  recommend  that  newly  purchased  plants 
be  watered  with  distilled  water  until  the 
adjustment  period  is  over.  This  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  saving  the  frosted  ice  when  you  de¬ 
frost  your  refrigerator.  The  answer  to  “why” 
newly  purchased  plants  (perfectly  beautiful  on 
arrival)  do  not  thrive  as  they  ought  can  well 
be  found  in  the  change  of  water  and  the 
minerals  contained  therein.  Also,  fertilizers 
containing  trace  can  lower  the  pH,  as  most 
trace  is  now  added  in  the  chelated  form.  There 
are  two  types  of  chelated  iron;  one  which 
acidifies  and  is  used  to  lower  the  pH,  and  the 
other,  Sequestrene  330  Fe,  which  is  used  to 
deepen  the  color  but  which  does  NOT  lower 
the  pH.  Use  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  per  gallon  of  neutral  water  twice,  a 
week  apart,  just  when  the  buds  are  swelling 
with  color.  This  is  especially  effective  on  the 
pinks  with  green  edges. 

Last  evening  you  saw  slides  of  some  of 
Mr.  Hammond’s  fall  releases.  INDIAN  JEWEL 
was  a  lovely,  deep  red  pink  shading  to  fuch¬ 
sia  in  the  center.  The  bloom  was  very  large 
and  heavily  fringed,  slightly  cupped.  It  has 
very  beautiful,  dark  wavy  foliage.  SIERRA 
SNOWFLAKE,  the  fluffy  double  fringed 
white,  has  an  attractive  tint  of  blush  at  the 
center.  HIGHLAND  LASSIE  is  especially  gay 
in  her  bright  purple  wine  gown  with  a  heavi¬ 
ly  fringed,  lacy  white  edge.  She  has  notched, 
girl  foliage  that  grows  to  just  the  right  size 
for  a  window  shelf.  SPANISH  SENORITA  is 
my  favorite,  with  a  glowing  red  purple,  double 
fringed  bloom.  The  foliage  is  very  black,  curl¬ 
ed,  with  bright  wine  undersides.  NANCY 
ELIZABETH,  named  for  Everett  and  Lois’ 
newest  granddaughter,  is  a  dainty,  frilled 
rose  orchid  with  foliage  similar  to  Spanish 
Senorita.  The  plant  sent  to  me  did  not  have 
an  edge,  yet  they  soon  developed  green  edges 
when  watered  with  our  artesian  spring  water. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  change  in  the 
pH  that  can  be  caused  by  different  water. 
California  water  is  slightly  alkaline,  while 
ours  tends  to  lower  the  pH.  Also  new,  that 
you  did  not  see  last  night,  is  FAIR  ELAINE, 
a  lovely,  creamy  white  with  a  frilly  char¬ 
treuse  edge.  It  has  bright  green,  wavy  foli¬ 
age  with  silver  undersides.  DIMPLES  is  a 
cutie  with  large,  bluish  white,  fringed  blooms 
that  have  a  big  dot  of  rosy  fuchsia  on  the  two 
side  petals  and  again  at  the  eye  of  the  upper 
two  petals,  just  like  rouge  patches  on  a  fat 
kewpie  doll’s  cheeks.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
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esting  is  just  labeled  “from  line  cross  X#8/’ 
It  has  downy,  quilted  foliage  with  a  bustle 
just  like  Sophia  Baker’s  Magic  Carpet.  The 
bloom  is  large  (and  when  I  say  large  I  mean 
a  bloom  at  least  two  inches  across)  and  the 
edge  is  frilled  but  not  lacy.  It  looks  like  the 
ruffle  on  a  lamp  shade  that  has  been  corded 
first.  The  flower  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  me¬ 
dium  pink  that  is  heavily  watermarked  with 
deeper  pink  or  rose. 

Many  of  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
Oriental  Artcraft  series.  Mrs.  Botsford,  the 
originator,  has  asked  me  not  to  disclose  the 
parentage  of  these  plants  as  she  is  continuing 
the  further  development  of  colored  patterns 
in  the  foliage.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
characteristics  of  her  plants  is  the  intense  clar¬ 
ity  of  color  in  the  blooms.  They  have  an  added 
brilliance  like  a  magnolia  with  the  sun  glim¬ 
mering  on  it  after  a  fresh  spring  rain.  Some 
of  the  blooms  have  markings,  but  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  variation  in  them.  The  plants  bloom 
heavily,  even  when  young.  They  propagate 
true  —  to  the  fourth  generation  so  far.  HAND 
EMBROIDERED  is  so  named  because  the 
blooms  are  white  with  an  even  marking  of 
blue  lavender  like  eyelet  embroidery  around 
each  petal.  Each  flower  of  every  plant  will  be 
exactly  the  same;  this  is  a  fixed  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  series.  M;ING  CHINA  has  foliage 
that  is  almost  black,  with  a  ruffled  gold  edge. 
PRINTED  SILK  was  so  named  because  of  an 
even  marking  in  the  bloom  and  the  curious 
paisley  effect  of  the  leaf  pattern. 

The  Oriental  Artcraft  series  of  African 
violets  is  our  first  to  have  real  color  in  the 
foliage.  With  skill  and  a  willingness  to  ob¬ 
serve  certain  rules  which  are  not  applicable 
to  the  standard  varieties,  the  proud  owner  of 
these  plants  may  well  be  the  envy  of  Saint- 
paulia  fanciers  everywhere.  They  require  a 
diet  of  very  low  nitrogen,  but  high  potash  and 
calcium.  The  pH  should  be  7.5  or  even  8.0. 
They  develop  beautiful  colors  with  one  pink 
tube  and  one  blue  tube  in  your  lights,  al¬ 
though  pink  shading  on  your  greenhouse  will 
do  nicely.  The  potting  mix  should  be  neutral 
with  no  manure  in  it.  If  you  are  having 
trouble  with  Wintergreen  turning  green,  try 
this  method  and  see  if  you  won’t  have  the 
beautiful  markings  you  prefer. 

Last  fall  when  we  visited  Mr.  Hammond 
to  select  seedlings  that  we  could  introduce 
ourselves,  we  chose  three  because  of  their 
beautiful,  slick,  shiny,  quilted  foliage.  We  did 
not  see  the  bloom,  but  since  then  they  have 
opened  to  three  different  shades  of  pink  with 
good  green  edges.  We  have  named  them 
SHEILLA  (the  lightest);  SHARRON  (the  me¬ 
dium  pink  with  bronzy  green  foliage);  and 
SHANNON  (the  darkest  color  with  very  un¬ 
usual  foliage).  SHANNON’S  leaves  are  black 
green  on  top  but  the  color  is  spread  very  thin 
over  a  beautiful  wine  that  shows  through 
with  the  light.  Mrs.  Botsford  has  a  small  seed¬ 
ling  that  has  pink  foliage,  an  F3  cross.  It  is 


too  soon  to  tell  much  about  it,  but  she  is  hop¬ 
ing  to  cross  it  with  SHANNON  to  give  you 
the  true  burgundy  foliage  we  all  want. 

Another  lovely  seedling  we  chose  from  the 
Hammond’s  is  LAVENDER  BROCADE.  This 
pretty,  cupped  bloom  is  an  even  shade  of  old 
lavender,  like  a  piece  of  silk  taffeta.  The 
bloom  has  a  dark  edge  like  a  cord  of  purple 
silk.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  the  contrast 
of  the  even  color  and  the  very  dark  edge. 

This  year  the  Portland  Chapter  asked  Mr. 
Hammond  for  a  seedling  they  could  name 
and  introduce  for  their  centennial  Old  Fash¬ 
ioned  African  Violet  Show.  He  sent  them  the 
beautiful  fringed  rose  plant  you  saw  last 
night,  and  they  named  it  CENTENNIAL 
ROSE;  because  Oregon  is  celebrating  its  cen¬ 
tennial  birthday  this  year  and  because  Port¬ 
land  is  the  City  of  Roses.  If  you  should 
visit  Oregon  to  help  us  celebrate  our  cen¬ 
tennial,  we  will  have  a  cutting  of  CENTEN¬ 
NIAL  ROSE  ready  for  you  at  our  greenhouse. 

The  1962  Convention  is  scheduled  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  we  invite  all  of  you  to  plan 
to  attend.  When  you  come  to  our  Golden  Gate 
City,  San  Francisco,  there  will  be  a  selection 
of  yellows  and  all  green  flowers  for  you  to 
see.  Thank  you.  end 
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A  Viole(n)t  Tale 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  my  family  num¬ 
bered  one  husband  and  one  small  son,  the 
former  would  occasionally  bring  home  an 
African  violet;  more,  I  think,  because  he  liked 
them  than  because  I  had  ever  expressed  any 
particular  delight  with  them.  After  I  had 
Oh’d  and  Ah’d  the  expected  number  of  times, 
the  plant  was  set  aside,  on  a  convenient  win¬ 
dow  sill,  and  either  promptly  forgotten  or 
given  an  over-supply  of  T.L.C.  (tender,  lov¬ 
ing  care).  In  either  case,  it  was  doomed! 

However,  I  have  a  very  determined  hus¬ 
band,  and  by  the  time  my  third  child  arrived, 
I  had  managed  to  accumulate  about  twelve 
hardy  (they  must  have  been  to  have  survived) 
violets  and  they  were  among  my  proudest 
possessions.  Upon  returning  from  the  hospital, 
I  couldn’t  wait  to  see  my  plants.  Frank  (the 
man  in  the  case)  had  assured  me  he  had 
taken  good  care  of  them  during  my  enforced 
vacation.  My  aunt,  it  seemed,  had  taken  good 
care  of  them  too.  She  watered  each  morning 
and  Frank  watered  each  evening.  They  not 
only  had  wet  feet,  they  were  water-logged. 


Finally,  after  the  last  plant  “gave  up  the 
ghost”  and  I  had  sadly  dumped  it  in  the  waste 
basket,  I  issued  the  following  statement,  “I 
simply  have  too  much  to  do  with  three  chil¬ 
dren,  the  house,  etc.  to  be  fussing  with  plants 
too.”  But  as  mentioned  before,  I  have  a 
very  determined  husband  and  after  what  he 
considered  a  safe  period  had  elapsed,  he 
brought  me  another  plant.  Once  again  I  got 
started: 

Probably  by  now  you  think  I’m  going  to 
pay  that  from  then  on  it  was  EASY.  Well, 
I’m  not.  I  seemed  to  do  so  many  stupid  things. 
Spraying  too  heavily,  watering  too  much  (me 
too),  not  watering  enough,  too  heavy  a  soil 
mix,  and  just  about  everything  wrong  that  I 
could  think  of  or  that  someone  else  was  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  about.  I  was  able  to 
keep  them  alive,  and  that’s  about  all.  Very 
seldom  any  bloom  or  nice  foliage,  but  they 
were  alive. 

Sometime  later  I  read  a  notice  in  the 
paper  about  a  violet  club  being  formed  in 


Mrs.  Frank  E.  Bell,  Troy,  New  York 

Troy  and  I  decided  “that’s  for  me.”  They 
say  “hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast”  and  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  that  a 
violet  club  was  my  “hope.”  So,  I  joined. 

Then  came  the  period  of  exchanging 
leaves  with  other  members,  getting  helpful 
information  from  the  more  experienced  mern- 
bers,  listening  to  informative  speakers,  visit¬ 
ing  the  various  growers,  and  all  of  the  other 
activities  that  are  connected  with  a  violet 
club.  I  soaked  up  as  much  information  as 
possible,  and  in  my  case  every  little  bit 
helped. 

Now  there  are  five  little  Bells  (and  the 
original  parents)  but  there  are  also  several 
hundred  African  violets. 

Housing  this  many  plants  without  a  cel¬ 
lar  or  greenhouse  presents  a  problem,  and 
for  a  while  it  was  rough!  Especially  in  the 
bathroom  the  humidity,  you  know.  There 
were  babies  everywhere.  This  was  solved 
by  commandeering  the  Toy  Room,  and  instal¬ 
ling  benches  and  fluorescent  lights.  This 
seemed  the  ideal  solution,  to  me  at  any  rate. 
Besides,  the  children  were  little  and  couldn’t 
fight  back. 


start  their  violet  training  early. 

The  ex-Toy  Room  is  about  six  by  ten  feet 
and  holds  two  three-tiered  benches  and  leaves 
me  just  enough  room  to  walk  in  and  back 
out.  However,  I  manage  very  nicely.  A  layer 
of  Sponge-Rok  covers  the  benches  and  this 
is  kept  constantly  moist.  This  creates  the  hu¬ 
midity  that  violets  seem  to  need  so  much  of. 
Conditions  are  not  completely  ideal  though, 
since  during  the  winter  the  temperature  drops 
as  low  as  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine  degrees. 
Although  this  does  not  seem  to  do  them  any 
permanent  damage,  they  do  not  grow  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  use  of  Sponge-Rok  on  my  benches  and  in 
my  planting  mix,  plus  using  plastic  pots  ex¬ 
clusively  has  cut  down  on  watering  con¬ 
siderably.  I  now  water  about  every  three 
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days  and  keep  the  Sponge-Rok  damp  at  all 
times.  My  feeding  schedule  varies,  but  I  try 
to  feed  about  every  two  weeks,  alternating 
with  Kapco,  Plant  Marvel  and  Fish  Emul¬ 
sion. 

On  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lyndon  Lyon,  I 
started  using  the  University  of  California 
mix  instead  of  the  old  soil  mix  I  had  been 
using.  This  mix  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  moss,  Sponge-Rok  and  the  addition  of  a 
mixture  of  chemicals.  I  haven’t  been  using 
it  long  enough  to  know  exactly  how  it  will 
suit  my  conditions,  but  it  certainly  is  won¬ 
derful  to  use.  It  is  very  clean,  and  light  in 
weight.  Also,  it  produces  a  terrific  root  sys¬ 
tem.  Mr.  Lyon  was  the  speaker  at  our  No¬ 
vember  meeting  and  spoke  on  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  benefits  of  the  University  of 
California  mix.  After  seeing  some  of  his 
slides  that  showed  his  new  seedlings  and 
varieties,  I  was  convinced. 

Fortunately,  we  are  only  about  ninety  miles 
from  Mr.  Lyon’s  greenhouses  and  about  once 
a  month  we  take  to  the  Thru- Way  and  head 
for  Dolgeville,  sometimes  all  seven  of  us 
as  baby-sitters  are  hard  to  get.  When  pos¬ 
sible  though,  Frank  and  I  go  up  alone,  and 
I  still  have  to  catch  my  breath  each  time  I 
walk  in  that  first  greenhouse.  No  matter  how 
often  I  see  them,  the  plants  and  colors  are 
breathtaking.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  have 
been  very  helpful.  They  are  never  too  busy 
to  answer  questions,  even  my  stupid  ones. 

Actually,  my  violets  have  proven  to  be  a 
great  source  of  relaxation  and  diversion.  Other 
outside  activities  like  P.T.A.,  etc.  take  up 
quite  a  bit  of  my  spare  time,  but  if,  for  some 
reason,  I  am  unable  to  take  part  in  them,  I 
always  have  my  violets  and  I  can  get  lost 
in  the  Plant  Room  for  hours. 


Two  views  of  Mrs.  Bell’s  plants  and  fluorescent  set  up. 
The  benches  are  filled  with  Sponge-Rok  and  are  kept 
moist  all  the  time. 


Judging  is  another  phase  of  violet  culture 
that  I  thoroughly  enjoy.  To  date,  I  haven’t 
done  very  much,  but  I  certainly  intend  to 
continue  it  as  much  as  possible.  Frank  says  I 
would  probably  go  to  Florida  to  judge  if 
they  asked  me. 

However,  even  after  eight  years,  I  still 
have  my  troubles.  Lately  I  have  overheard 
remarks  like,  “If  Mommie  didn’t  have  that 
room  for  her  violets,  we  could  set  up  our  HO 
train  in  there,”  or  “Gosh,  Mom,  why  can’t  we 
use  that  room  for  our  toys  again,  then  you 
wouldn’t  be  falling  over  them  all  the  time.” 
So  far  they  haven’t  been  drastic  about  the 
situation,  nor  have  they  offered  any  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  what  I  would  do  with  all 
those  plants  if  the  toys  and  trains  were  to 
“take  over.” 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  Donnie,  our  two 
year  old.  He  just  loves  the  Plant  Room,  par- 


Even  at  an  early  age  he  was  willing  to  help  .  .  .  . 

ticularly  when  Mommie  is  on  the  phone  or 
upstairs  making  the  beds.  With  no  one  to  push 
him  around,  he  can  really  get  to  work  and 
help  with  all  that  repotting,  etc.  that  Mommie 
says  “just  has  to  be  done.”  After  one  of  these 
sessions,  it  seems  hard  to  remember  that  the 
others  went  through  this  rather  trying  period 
too. 

Aside  from  these  few  (hundred)  pitfalls 
in  my  violet  career,  I  have  enjoyed  each  and 
every  minute  of  it  and  just  cannot  imagine 
my  home  without  4;hem.  And  in  fifty  or  sixty 
years  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  a  sequel  to 
this  article,  telling  of  my  continued  success 
(?)  with  America’s  Favorite  House  Plant. 

end 
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PEGGIE  SCHULZ, 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Author  of  “Growing  Plants 
Under  Artificial  Light.’’ 


The  south  side  of  my  greenhouse  where  African  violets  and 
other  gesneriads  are  grown.  The  upper  benches  shade  the 
African  violets  and  keep  the  foliage  from  burning. 


WE  grow  African  violets  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Primarily,  I  suppose,  because 
most  of  us  like  to  garden  and  we  are  especially 
interested  in  watching  plants  thrive  under 
our  care. 

To  get  the  most  from  your  violets  you  need 
to  know  a  few  things  about  their  daily  light 
requirements;  for  light  means  life  to  your 
violets. 

Greenhouse-grown  violets  flourish  when 
they  receive  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
foot-candles  of  light.  Most  of  us  who  grow 
them  in  a  greenhouse  strive  for  a  happy 
medium,  say  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  foot- 
candles. 

If  you  would  like  to  measure  the  light 
your  violets  receive,  do  so  with  a  photographic 
light  meter.  The  manufacturer  of  the  light 
meter  will,  upon  request,  send  you  a  chart 
detailing  how  to  convert  readings  into  foot- 
candles. 

Violets  will  produce  handsome  foliage  and 
a  good  flower  crop  when  they  receive  three 
hundred  foot-candles  of  fluorescent  light  over 
a  period  of  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  Even 
better  results  may  occur  when  the  plants  re¬ 
ceive  six  hundred  foot-candles  from  a  battery 
of  lights. 

Plant  growth  is  determined  by  the  total 
amount  of  light  given  a  plant,  rather  than 
high  light  intensity. 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  requirements 
for  a  simple  light  set  up.  Two  forty-watt 
fluorescent  tubes.  These  can  be  daylight,  cool 
white,  warm  white,  or  a  tube  of  each.  I  like 
to  use  a  tube  of  daylight  and  one  of  warm 
white  to  achieve  a  good  balance  of  red  and 
blue  light  rays,  but  excellent  results  are 


being  obtained  by  growers  who  use  only 
white  or  daylight  tubes. 

A  reflector,  homemade  from  white-painted 
plywood,  or  purchased  with  the  tubes,  is  a 
must.  This  reflector  forces  the  light  down 
upon  the  plants. 

Suspend  the  lights  and  reflector  about 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  above  your  plant 
table.  Space  your  plants  so  there  is  about 
eleven  inches  of  space  between  the  light  tubes 
and  the  rim  of  a  four  inch  pot.  Set  smaller 
plants  nearer  the  lights;  larger  plants  farther 
from  the  lights.  Inverted  flower  pots  make 
good  boosters. 

Leave  the  lights  on  about  fourteen  hours 
a  day.  If  your  plants  do  not  receive  enough 
light,  petioles  will  be  long,  and  flowers  in 
short  supply.  Plants  receiving  too  much  light 
generally  hug  the  pot  sides,  the  outer  leaves 
on  these  plants  may  turn  yellow,  while  inner 
leaves  often  become  short  and  brittle. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  light  require¬ 
ments  of  various  types  of  violets.  After  you 
experiment  a  while  you  will  discover  correct 
lighting  for  your  favorites.  Meanwhile,  think 
of  your  violets  as  people.  Let  the  white  flow¬ 
ered  ones  represent  blondes;  the  pinks  pose 
as  redheads;  the  blues  and  purples  as  bru¬ 
nettes.  We  know  that  blondes  and  redheads 
sunburn  easily — ^likewise  with  our  white  and 
pink  violets.  Most  brunettes  can  stand  strong¬ 
er  light  and  will  tan  rather  than  burn.  So  it 
is  with  our  darker  colored  violets,  they  too 
can  stand  more  light  than  the  whites  and 
pastels. 

The  center  twelve  inches  of  the  light  tubes 
emit  stronger  rays  than  the  end  zones.  Place 
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your  blues  and  purples  near  the  center;  the 
whites  and  pinks  toward  the  end  zones. 

Don’t  give  your  violets  a  steady  twenty- 
four  hour  light  diet.  This  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  them.  Leaves  on  such  plants  soon 
show  their  resentment  by  turning  yellow.  This 
can  be  remedied  by  giving  them  less  light, 
more  humidity,  and  applications  of  dilute  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

What’s  new  in  lights?  Quite  a  few  things. 
Scientists  continue  experimenting  with  lights 
to  bring  us  new  developments.  Dr.  O.  Wesley 
Davidson,  Rutgers  University,  has  found  that 
fluorescents  with  built-in  reflectors  may  prove 
of  value  in  plant  growth.  These  lights  have 
a  white  coating  under  the  phosphor,  next  to 
the  bulb.  This  coating  extends  the  full  length 
of  the  bulb,  covering  about  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  surface.  According  to  information  I  have 
from  the  General  Electric  Company,  “This 
coating  serves  to  re-direct,  through  the  un- 
reflectorized  area,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
lumens  generated  by  the  phosphor  coating. 
The  resulting  distribution  of  the  light  is  di¬ 
rectional.” 

These  lights  might  prove  of  value  when 
used  as  strip  lights,  minus  reflectors;  where 
reflectors  are  inefficient,  or  where  a  large 
amount  of  dirt  might  settle  on  the  lamp. 

If  you  are  a  commercial  grower  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  new  Power-Groove  fluor¬ 
escents.  These  lamps  give  approximately  twice 
as  much  light  as  any  other  fluorescent  lamp. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Ditchman,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  this  to  say  about 
these  new  Power-Groove  high  output  lamps. 

“These  lamps  are  being  used  in  large 
growth  chambers  but  I  can’t  see  much  appli¬ 
cation  for  them  in  the  hobby  field.  It  is  true 
they  do  emit  about  two-and-a-quarter  times 
the  light  output  of  a  conventional  forty-watt 
lamp.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  use  the  regular  forty-watt  lamps 
for  growth  in  the  hobby  field  rather  than 
the  Power-Groove.  The  ordinary  forty-watt 
fluorescent  lamps  can  be  mounted  side  by 
side  to  give  better  distribution  of  light  so 
that  the  plants  will  grow  normally,  whereas 
under  high  output  fluorescent  lamps,  if  one 
chooses  to  use  a  single  lamp  the  distribution 
would  be  poor.” 

What  about  colored  lights?  Some  measure 
of  plant  growth  can  be  achieved  under  all 
fluorescents,  but  most  of  the  colored  tubes 
emit  less  light  than  the  white  tubes.  In  the 
blue  tubes  a  blue  pigment  blocks  out  the  bulk 
of  the  red  rays;  in  the  pink  tubes  a  pink 
pigment  blocks  out  the  bulk  of  the  blue  rays. 

If  you  would  like  to  experiment  with  vari¬ 
ous  light  set  ups  you  might  find  it  of  value  to 
have  the  lumen  ratings  on  the  colored  tubes. 
According  to  the  dictionary,  a  lumen  is,  “A 
unit  of  light  being  the  light  emitted  in  a  unit 
solid  angle  by  a  uniform  point  source  of  one 
international  candle.”  For  our  purposes  this 


African  violets  growing  in  one  of  my  lighted  planters. 
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means  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  fluorescents. 

Color  of  lamp  Lumen  rating 

Standard  cool  white  2500 

Daylight  2300 

Warm  white  1700 

Gold  1500 

Blue  1145 

Pink  1145 

Red  150 

Green  tubes  have  the  highest  I’ating  of 

all,  in  excess  of  2500,  but  their  light  has  no 

photoperiodic  effect  on  most  plants.  If  you 
want  to  keep  a  night  light  on  in  your  green¬ 
house,  and  you  want  a  light  whose  rays  will 
not  appreciably  affect  plant  growth,  use  one 
of  the  green  fluorescents. 

Just  what  does  this  light  rating  mean  to 
you,  a  violet  grower?  Blue  light,  used  alone, 
would  make  your  violets  grow  short,  thick 
petioles  and  the  entire  plant  would  become 
flat  and  squatty.  Under  red  light  they  would 
become  the  opposite;  petioles  would  be  weak 
and  spindly  and  the  plant  would  be  unduly 
tall.  For  proper  growth,  plants  need  a  balance 
of  red  and  blue  rays.  You  can  provide  this 
by  using  a  tube  of  daylight  fluorescent  (this 
produces  the  blue  rays)  and  a  tube  of  warm 
white,  for  the  necessary  red  rays. 

It’s  fun  to  experiment  with  the  colored 
tubes,  and  if  you  are  bent  on  doing  it  you 
will  find  you  will  have  to  learn  different 
placements  between  light  tubes  and  plants. 
Don’t  deprive  yourself  of  the  fun  of  experi¬ 
menting,  but  don’t  experiment  on  your  whole 
collection.  Your  experiment  might  not  be 
successful,  and  you  do  want  to  reserve  a  few 
plants  for  next  month’s  fun.  end 


POULETTE^S  ^^S-STAR'^  SWINGING 
GARDEN-GATE  PLANT  HOLDERS 


New  and  handsome! 
Each  rack  holds  5 
plants  on  remov¬ 
able,  fluted  3” 
trays.  Accommo¬ 
dates  pots  up  to  4”, 
squatty  or  regular. 
Utilizes  natural 
light  of  unused 
window  area.  A 
touch  swings  plants 
into  room  or  nearer 
light.  40”  high;  13” 
across  bottom.  Ri§- 
id  steel:  black  semi- 
gloss  finish.  Deco- 
r  a  t  i  V  e  hardware 
and  screws  in¬ 
cluded. 


Will  show  off  your  large  and  small  plants  while 
enhancing  windows  from  inside  and  out.  Re¬ 
quires  less  than  1”  width  of  window  frame  area 
for  mounting. 

Pair  $14.95  ppd.,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  West  of 
the  Mississippi  add  $1.00  per  pair;  $2.00  for 
Canada.  Send  check  or  money  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

ROULETTE  WELDING  CO. 

Dept.  AVD  Kempton,  Penna. 


Setting  Leaves  to  Root 

Adeline  Barta,  San  Bruno,  California 

I  have  conducted  some  experiments,  one  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Prepare  two  and  one-quarter  inch  square 
plastic  pots  for  leaf  setting  by  filling  the  pot 
one-quarter  full  of  Perlite  or  Sponge-Rok,  add 
enough  small  size  vermiculite  to  almost  fill 
the  pot.  Moisten  thoroughly  with  a  hormone 
solution. 

Select  desired  leaves  to  root,  cutting  from 
the  middle  row  of  plant’s  leaves  to  obtain  a 
leaf  not  too  young  or  too  old.  Cut  petiole  one 
and  one-half  inches  long  on  the  slant.  Make 
a  hole  with  a  pencil  in  the  dampened  medium 
and  insert  leaf  one  inch.  Place  a  marked  and 
dated  label  behind  the  leaf  for  support. 

To  conserve  space,  which  most  of  us  lack, 
place  planted  square  pots  close  together  on  a 
discarded  cookie  pan  or  tray  in  a  good  light, 
preferably  under  the  fluorescent  lights. 

In  six  weeks  green  shoots  appear  and  soon 
sturdy  babies  are  well  on  the  way  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  mother  leaf. 

Since  the  pots  are  all  the  same  size  and 
contain  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  rooting 
medium,  it  is  possible  to  save  time  by  water¬ 
ing  from  the  bottom.  Careful,  not  too  much'! 
Watering  once  a  week  is  usually  enough,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  humidity.  Never  let  the  pots 
dry  out.  I  use  the  same  feeding  program  as  I 
do  for  my  plants  with  the  result;  healthy 
plantlets  with  an  excellent  root  system. 

Since  I  have  been  using  this  rooting  meth¬ 
od,  I  have  had  very  little  loss,  and  when  I  do, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the  pot  from 
the  tray  and  replace  it  with  another. 

In  conclusion:  square  pots  take  up  less 
room,  are  light  in  weight,  easy  to  clean,  trays 
look  trim  and  neat,  leaf  loss  is  reduced,  and 
there  is  no  mixing  up  of  labels  as  in  a  com¬ 
munity  pan. 

Should  the  leaf  cutting  die  after  the  young 
shoots  have  come  up,  break  off  the  dying  leaf, 
leave  the  plantlets  in  the  pot  until  large 
enough  to  separate.  How  often  we  can’t  find 
a  leaf,  or  lose  the  plantlets  by  having  them 
hidden  behind  another  leaf  in  a  community 
pan.  Always  it  is  a  cherished  leaf  we  lose. 
This  trouble  is  avoided  with  leaves  planted 
individually. 

Better  control  of  water  and  closer  obser¬ 
vation  is  possible  by  leaves  being  set  in  indi¬ 
vidual  pots.  The  whole  tray  can  be  moved  to 
the  work  bench  when  it  needs  attention.  When 
rooted  leaves  are  wanted  for  a  sale  or  for  a 
friend,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  lift  out  the 
desired  pot  or  pots,  and  much  safer  than  try¬ 
ing  to  lift  rooting  leaves  from  a  community 
pan  and  disturbing  the  roots  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  leaves. 

Perhaps  other  violet  enthusiasts  may  be 
helped  by  the  results  of  my  experiment. 

end 
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Precautions  In  The  Greenhouse 

Natalie  N.  Kolb^  Kolb’s  Greenhouses,  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 


YOU  have  heard  the  old  saying,  *‘An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 
It  is  true  in  many  cases  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
a  MUST  in  a  greenhouse.  We  have  heard  peo¬ 
ple  state  the  fact  that  they  have  never  had  any 
diseases  and  they  won’t  worry  until  they  do. 
It  is  wonderful  to  be  an  optimist,  but  it  only 
takes  one  little  bug  to  ruin  your  whole  col¬ 
lection  of  violets. 

Last  fall  we  had  quite  a  few  phone  calls 
from  people,  stating  that  they  had  a  white 
cottony  object  on  their  plants.  What  shall  I 
do?  What  is  it?  I  have  never  had  anything  on 
my  plants  before.  To  answer  their  questions, 
you  actually  sound  like  a  doctor  trying  to 
diagnose  the  case.  It  ended  up  that  they  had 
taken  some  begonias,  coleus,  geranium  cut¬ 
tings,  etc.  in  the  house  for  the  winter  and 
set  them  with  the  violets.  Bring  your  plants 
in  for  the  winter,  but  spray  with  an  insecticide 
and  keep  them  isolated  by  themselves. 

We  have  a  planned  program  for  keeping 
our  greenhouse  and  stock  clean  and  healthy. 
It  begins  with  the  cuttings  we  take  for  new 
stock.  We  start  every  leaf  in  a  two  inch 
Progress  Pot  that  has  been  sterilized.  The  flat 
is  first  treated  with  V-C  13  and  then  lined 
with  plastic  or  aluminum  foil.  The  pot  is  filled 
with  vermiculite  and  treated  with  V-C  13. 
All  new  stock  is  isolated,  and  before  taking 
cuttings  all  root  systems  are  examined  for 
nematodes. 

When  transplanting  our  violets,  we  use 
only  new  or  sterilized  pots,  usually  new,  as 
we  plant  right  into  a  three  inch  pot.  Our  soil 
is  chemically  sterilized.  Twice  a  year  our 
benches  are  treated  with  V-C  13,  and  once  a 
year  our  drainage  in  the  bench  is  removed. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months,  Fer- 
mate  is  used  at  least  once  a  month  to  prevent 
rot.  We  had  an  experience  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  summer  had  about  one  week  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  rest  was  rain.  If  we  hadn’t 
used  Fermate,  our  plants  would  have  been 


discarded  from  rot.  We  use  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Ventilation  is  very  important  in  a  green¬ 
house  and  also  in  your  home.  Even  on  the 
coldest  days,  the  windows  are  opened  to  al¬ 
low  fresh  air  to  circulate.  Open  the  windows 
in  your  home  in  another  room  and  allow  the 
air  to  ventilate  through  the  door  to  your 
violets.  Never  open  a  window  directly  over 
your  violets  which  would  allow  a  draft  of 
air  to  circulate  over  them. 

The  greenhouse  is  sprayed  once  a  month 
with  Parathion  Vapor  Bomb.  It  is  a  cure-all 
for  cyclamen  mite,  mealy  bug,  white  fly, 
aphids  and  spiders.  This  bomb  CANNOT  be 
used  in  the  home  or  in  a  greenhouse  attached 
to  your  home.  It  is  deadly  poisonous  and  must 
be  used  with  a  mask  and  the  entire  body  must 
be  covered  to  prevent  severe  burns.  You  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  when  using  poisonous 
sprays.  As  an  alternative,  we  use  Optox  every 
three  weeks.  We  use  two  tablespoons  of  Optox 
to  three  gallons  of  warm  water,  and  spray  this 
over  the  plants.  Keep  the  plants  out  of  the 
sunlight  when  you  have  finished  spraying. 

To  also  help  prevent  diseases,  no  blossoms 
or  leaves  are  discarded  under  the  benches  or 
on  the  walks. 

We  grow  our  leaves  under  the  benches 
and  when  plantlets  appear  we  move  them  to¬ 
ward  the  light,  on  racks  above  the  benches. 
We  have  fluorescent  lights  under  the  one 
bench  and  we  use  that  for  new  transplants. 
All  our  other  plants  are  grown  under  glass 
and  not  by  lights. 

Don’t  be  discouraged.  We  have  had  three 
setbacks  since  we  have  been  in  business.  It 
seems  that  after  a  mishap  you  work  even 
that  much  harder  to  produce  better  plants.  It 
is  not  the  mere  selling  and  growing  of  plants 
that  gives  you  the  most  satisfaction,  but  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  many  people  and  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends.  Here’s  wishing  the  best  of 
luck  to  you  and  your  violets.  end 
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Violets,  Violets -Everywhere 


IN  spite  of  the  helter-skelter,  lackadaisical 
way  in  which  I  grow  African  violets,  the 
results  I  achieve  are  amazing,  even  to  my¬ 
self. 

I  have  been  growing  violets  for  about 
eight  years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  grown 
literally  thousands  of  them,  mostly  for  my 
own  pleasure.  Although  I  have  won  blue,  gold 
and  special  award  ribbons,  my  real  and  daily 
reward  is  the  pleasure  I  receive  from  their 
living  bouquets. 

I  have  no  set  rules  that  I  follow,  yet  the 
violets  are  most  faithful  when  it  comes  to 
their  blooming.  They  flourish  even  faster 
than  I  care  for  them  to,  and  before  I  realize 
it  they  are  so  large  it  is  necessary  to  break 
them  down  and  start  all  over  again. 

I  buy  a  few  new  varieties  now  and  again, 
but  I  am  considered  old  fashioned  by  some  of 
my  violet  friends  because  I  still  hold  on  to 
quite  a  few  of  the  older  varieties.  When  they 
bloom  so  profusely,  in  fact  practically  all  of 
the  time  without  rest,  what  difference  does 
it  make.  Some  of  my  older  varieties,  namely 
Wintergreen,  Blue  Eyes  and  several  others, 
have  always  received  blue  ribbons  and  also 
a  gold  for  being  best  in  their  class  for  two 
or  three  consecutive  years,  with  just  a  little 
grooming  and  repotting  after  a  show  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  the  next  one. 

I  live  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city, 
hence  the  air  is  nice  and  clean;  away  from 
city  water,  so  it  is  necessary  to  use  cistern 


Mrs.  S.  E.  Shantz,  Sherman,  Missouri 

water  (rain  water)  which  is  always  used 
warmer  than  room  temperature  to  water 
them.  I  even  use  warm  water  to  water  them 
with  in  the  summer.  Incidentally,  I  always 
water  from  the  top.  We  have  well  water  too, 
but  I  find  the  violets  like  the  rain  water  best. 

I  mix  my  own  potting  mix  and  have  been 
using  practically  the  same  soil  mix  since  I 
started  growing  violets.  Of  course  I  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  woods  loam  I  need,  in  my  own 
surroundings.  My  mix  consists  of  four  parts 
of  loam,  four  parts  of  leaf  mold,  two  parts 
of  sand,  and  two  parts  of  dried  cow  manure. 
To  each  peck  I  add  one-half  cup  of  bone 
meal  and  two  cups  of  broken  charcoal.  I 
steam  sterilize  the  slightly  dampened  mix 
in  two  buckets  that  just  fit  in  a  tightly  cover¬ 
ed  boiler  and  placed  on  a  rack.  I  put  three  or 
four  inches  of  water  in  the  bottom,  and  when 
the  temperature  reaches  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  soil,  I  let 
it  steam  for  approximately  one  hour.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  not  used  for  about  a  week.  To  four 
parts  of  the  above  mixture,  I  add  one  part 
of  Elk-Organic  when  I  get  ready  to  pot  up. 

The  only  violets  I  feed  are  some  of  my 
large  plants  that  have  been  in  the  same  soil 
from  nine  to  twelve  months,  and  then  I  use 
Atlas  Fish  Emulsion  at  one-half  strength  and 


Great  Lakes 


Dresden  Dream 


feed  about  every  third  or  fourth  week.  I 
mainly  transplant  rather  than  feed. 

My  method  of  starting  leaves  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  most  —  place  leaves  in  water  in 
a  glass  covered  with  wax  paper,  with  holes 


Keep  the  leaves  in  water  until  the  roots  start  growing. 


punched  in  it  to  support  them,  and  there  they 
are  left  until  the  roots  start.  More  water  is 
adde^  if  necessary.  Then  I  put  them  either  in 
pans  in  a  group,  or  else  use  individual  alumi¬ 
num  pie  pans  with  a  layer  of  vermiculite, 


When  rooted  leaves  are  ready  to  plant  they  are  set 
out  in  a  pan. 


This  diagram  shows  how  the  growing  medium  is 
placed  in  the  pans  for  rooted  leaves. 

then  a  sprinkling  of  my  potting  soil  mix,  then 
another  layer  of  vermiculite.  Water  this  well 
and  insert  the  leaves.  Sometimes  I  cover  with 
plastic  and  then  again  not.  The  leaves  are 
left  in  the  vermiculite  until  the  plants  are  a 
fair  size,  then  they  are  separated  and  planted 
in  fresh  vermiculite-soil  combination  until 
they  get  good  root  growth  before  they  are 
potted  in  straight  soil.  I  start  with  a  one  and 
one-half  inch  pot  and  never  use  larger  than 
a  four  inch  pot  for  any  plant. 

I  do  not  seem  to  find  the  time  to  count 
the  number  of  plants  I  have,  I  can  only  be 
concerned  with  finding  room  and  a  place 
for  even  one  more,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have 
well  over  two  hundred  different  varieties. 
I  love  each  and  every  one  of  them.  I  grow 
them  in  every  exposure,  some  under  lights, 
and  some  on  a  large  glassed-in  back  porch. 
I  do  not  have  a  basement,  so  every  window 
in  the  house  holds  violets.  .My  husband  won¬ 
ders  what  procedure  he  should  follow  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  affection  the  violets  get. 

Although  I  do  sell  a  few  violets  occasion¬ 
ally,  my  most  gratifying  satisfaction’  from 
this  hobby  of  raising  them,  is  donating  bloom¬ 
ing  ones  to  a  hospital  cart  at  one  of  the  city 
hospitals.  From  this  hospital  cart,  the  vio¬ 
lets  are  given  to  the  patients,  by  a  couple 
of  my  very  dear  friends.  end 


Fermate 


According  to  some  authorities  disease 
bearing  fungus  is  present  in  all  potting 
soil.  If  African  violet  plants  are  uninjured  and 
in  healthy  condition,  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  these  diseases. 

Injury  can  be  caused  in  several  ways. 
When  plants  are  separated,  roots  are  broken; 
when  suckers  are  removed  or  leaves  and 
bloom  stalks  cut,  an  open  wound  is  left.  Into 
these  the  fungus  spores  can  enter  and  set  up 
trouble. 

In  the  field  of  bad  management,  over¬ 
watering  is  a  common  and  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice.  When  the  soil  is  constantly  damp,  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  multiply.  They  are  then  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  weakness.  Overfertilization,  as 
well  as  starvation,  may  weaken  a  plant,  and 
make  it  susceptible  to  diseases. 


In  combating  fungus  diseases  in  Afri¬ 
can  violets,  Fermate  seems  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  agent.  There  may  be  others,  but  in  re¬ 
peated  tests  Fermate  has  controlled  mold  and 
damping-off  rot  in  seed  pans,  stem  rot,  and 
brown  spots  on  leaves.  The  seed  pans  were 
sprayed  carefully,  according  to  directions. 
The  spray  was  also  used  for  spotted  leaves. 
In  the  case  of  stem  rot,  the  lower  leaves  were 
removed  and  the  stem  and  crown  were  paint¬ 
ed  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  dipped  in 
straight  Fermate. 

If  leaves  that  have  come  through  the  mail 
show  a  tendency  to  curl  at  the  edges  and  rot 
toward  the  vein,  painting  with  Fermate  may 
control  the  condition. 

Fermate  is  to  be  commended  for  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  controlling  fungus  diseases. 

end 
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NEW 

VARIETIES 
TO  COME 


FIRE  BALL  f 

Introduced  by  Tinari  Greenhouses,  Bethayres,  Pa.  I 

An  intense  raspberry  red  color  with  large  single  bios- '| 
soms  and  sturdy,  excellent  heart-shaped  foliage  having  ;; 
a  red  suffusion  underneath.  | 


FAIRYLAND  WHITE 

Introduced  by  Madison  Gardens,  Madison,  Ohio. 


Large  double  white  rosette  type  flower  with  chartreuse 
edging  that  fades  as  the  flower  opens  td  pure  white. 
Blossoms  in  clusters  of  six  to  seven  on  a  stem.  Cre- 
nated,  wavy,  light  green  foliage. 


MAGIC  CARPET 

Originated  by  Sophia  Baker,  introduced  by  Arndt’s 
Floral  Garden,  Troutdale,  Oregon. 

The  fuzzy  leaves  are  twisted  bustle  fashion  at  the 
base,  with  highlights  of  chartreuse  and  shadows  of 
wine.  The  blooms  are  two  and  one-quarter  inches 
and  heavily  fringed,  of  a»^  clear,  delft  blue  color. 


GREEN  DAWN 
Introduced  by  Richter’s 
Greenhouse,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
This  a  deep  peachy-pink  double 
with  a  very  frilly  edge  of  green. 
The  foliage  is  also  frilly  and  glossy, 
with  a  red  reverse.  The  plant 
grows  fast,  into  a  pretty  symmetri¬ 
cal  shape. 


GAY  ^90’s 

Introduced  by  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New  York. 


Big,  ruffled,  star  pink  flowers  with  a  deeper  eye 
combine  the  fancy  type  flower  with  the  advantage  of 
attractive,  plain  foliage.  A  new  type  soon  to  be  in 
all  colors. 


PINK  SHASTA 

Introduced  by  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Linwood,  N.  J. 


A  deep  pink  sejnidouble  with  giant  frilled  flowers. 
Many  of  the  flowers  have  a  yellow  pollen  center. 
Foliage  is  deep  green  and  slightly  cupped.  Flower¬ 
ing  is  very  profuse. 


TRAVELERS  SUNSET  STRIP 
Introduced  by  The  Select  Violet  House, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  vivid  shaded  marking  and  showy  eye  on  this 
large  flower  make  it  an  illustrious  variety.  It 
grows  into  a  balanced,  uniform  plant.  Striking 
and  desirable. 


ORCHID  SMOKE 

Introduced  by  Naomi’s  African  Violets, 
Brockport,  New  York. 


Large,  frilly,  semi  to  double  tu-tone  orchid  flowers, 
blooming  in  clusters  above  very  dark  green,  quilted, 
wavy  foliage  that  is  red  underneath.  This  variety  usually 
sends  up  two  flower  stalks  per  leaf.  On  one  plant  there 
were  twenty-six  flowers  and  buds  on  the  top  stalk  and 
ten  buds  on  the  lower  stalk. 


P.  T.  PINK  JADE 
Introduced  by  Edena  Gardens, 

Walnut  Creek,  California. 

A  full  double  of  an  unusual  blending  of 
shades  of  pink.  The  outer  row  of  petals 
has  a  light  chartreuse  underside  and  a 
chartreuse  edging  on  the  upper  side.  The 
general  color  is  a  delicate  light  pink  shad¬ 
ing  into  a  bright  rosy  pink  at  the  base. 
The  foliage  is  dark  olive  green.  The 
leaves  are  lightly  quilted  and  slightly 
wavy.  A  prolific  bloomer  with  blossoms 
held  well  above  the  foliage. 


Advance  Culture  for 
Seattle  Society 

Reprinted  with  permission 

LaVerne  Hager,  Seattle,  Washington 

PREVIOUS  culture  sheets  were  to  aid  you 
in  starting  your  collection  of  violets  on 
the  way  to  good  growth.  This  one  will  be 
more  of  an  explanation  as  to  why  you  do 
things,  or  what  to  do  and  look  for,  in  the 
continued  growth  of  your  plants. 

The  “Whys  and  Whats”  of  Watering 
We  assume  that  the  usually  correct  water¬ 
ing  habit  for  your  plants  has  now  been  found, 
but  why  should  you  be  so  careful?  Well, 
overwatering  acts  as  a  narcotic  and  retards 
protoplasmic  (assimilation  of  food)  action 
of  your  plants;  while  the  plant  is  asleep  it 
is  not  feeding,  breathing,  or  growing,  and,  in 
its  place  the  fungi  have  a  chance  to  leap  out 
and  attack  the  plant.  The  best  known  sub¬ 
stance  today  to  kill  this  type  of  fungus  would 
be  any  good  copper-based  spray.  Then,  you 
might  try  a  quick  drying  out  process  for  a 
day,  such  as  setting  the  plant  near  a  register 
or  on  a  heat  pad,  before  you  decide  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  remove  the  present  root  system  and 
restart  the  crown. 

In  ripening  seed  pods,  watering  plays  an 
important  part;  since  a  healthy  plant  con¬ 
tains^  ninety  percent  water,  the  best  way 
to  ripen  the  pod  is  to  reduce  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  your  plant.  Do  this  gradually  for 
several  days.  A  good  healthy  plant  that  has 
plenty  of  water  in  its  make-up  will  self- 
pollinate  itself  as  the  spent  blossoms  slide 
down  the  stamen. 

Do  Fluorescent  Lights  Give  Off  Heat? 
Every  article  we  read,  every  light  globe 
manufacturer,  says  no,  but  have  you  ever 
noticed  that  the  area  around  your  collection 
of  plants  seems  and  is  warmer  than  the  rest 
of  the  room?  If  you  place  a  thermometer  in 
the  collection  it  will  register  around  five 
degrees  warmer  than  your  thermostat  set¬ 
ting.  Now,  if  the  lights  don’t  give  off  extra 
heat,  where  does  it  come  from? 

Well,  it  seems  that  as  the  plants  assimi¬ 
late  their  food,  they  use  and  store  what  they 
need,  and  the  rest  is  given  off  in  excess  res¬ 
piration  or  oxidation  in  the  form  of  heat, 
thus  as  your  plant  feeds,  it  is  also  generating 
actual  heat.  By  use  of  scientific  tests  (Sears) 
it  has  been  proven  that  a  group  of  plants 
will  raise  the  temperature  around  them  from 
five  to  ten  degrees.  This,  then,  will  help 
explain  why  you  can  keep  your  room  tem¬ 
perature  lower  than  seventy-two  degrees  and 
your  plant  thermometer  will  register  seventy- 
five  degrees  or  even  more. 

The  correct  amount  of  light  for  your  plants 
is  hard  to  judge.  You  must  watch  for  two 
main  signs  (1)  if  the  leaves  go  up,  too  much 
light,  (2)  if  they  turn  down,  they  need  more 
light.  If  they  lay  flat,  everything  is  fine.  Cor¬ 


rect  lights  keep  the  plants  growing  at  a 
steady  pace. 

The  different  colors  of  fluorescent  tubes 
always  interest  people.  The  chart  below  will 
help  you  decide  what  colors  to  experiment 
with.  If  you  are  interested  in  changing  from 
one  “warm  light”  and  one  “cold  light,”  which 
is  satisfactory,  you  may  try  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  following.  The  higher  the  per¬ 
centage  the  better  for  your  plants  since  the 
percentage  given  shows  the  amount  of  purity 
in  each  globe  to  the  sun,  daylight,  and  re¬ 
flected  sky  light. 

Yellow  77%  Better  blossoms 

Green  29%  Better  roots 

Blue  59%  Fair  for  both  roots  and 
blossoms 

Purple  49%  Good  for  both 

Orange  80%  Best  for  blossoms 

Red  90%  All  flowers,  very  poor 

growth  of  roots. 

Purple  is  the  composite  color  and  makes 
the  true  “white”  light.  Red  and  blue  make 
your  “warm”  light. 

Looking  at  your  plants,  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  if  they  have  enough  light;  try  to  keep 
them  flat. 

Usually  the  heavy  leaves  or  duPont  types 
take  much  less  light  than  do  the  smaller, 
thinner,  plant  leaves,  and  usually  “boy”  leaves 
take  more  than  “girls.” 

Humidity 

What  does  it  do?  Well,  almost  everything. 
It  keeps  your  plants  healthy  by:  (1)  Giving 
them  proper  stimulus  to  grow  stronger  root 
systems  by  reducing  the  dangers  of  bacteria 
and  fungi  attacks.  (2)  Helps  to  keep  leaves 
turgid.  (3)  Helps  keep  leaves  clean  and 
shiny.  (4)  Adds  necessary  moisture  to  dry, 
hot  rooms.  (5)  Humid  rooms — fifty  to  seventy 
percent  -  also  prevents  colds  in  humans. 
(6)  Gives  flowers  better  texture  (when  prop¬ 
erly  fed).  (7)  Helps  keep  flowers  on  stems 
longer.  (8)  Eliminates  the  necessity  of  too 
frequent  watering.  (9)  Helps  plants  avoid 
crown  rot,  root  rot  and  wilting. 

But  please  remember  that  all  things  must 
be  done  in  relation  to  each  other:  Lights, 
Humidity,  Fertilizing,  Watering,  and  Soil 
Texture. 

Soil 

This  is  the  shortest  paragraph  of  all,  yet 
the  most  important.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
remembering  what  the  plants  in  the  North¬ 
west  need  most: 

1.  Light  loose  soil  —  should  not  pack. 

2.  Half  organic  and  half  mineral. 

3.  Slight  acidity. 

4.  High  nitrogen  content. 

5.  Completely  sterilized. 

Sprays 

Spray  once  a  month  with  Isotox.  Two  or 
three  days  after  feeding  is  best.  Spray  your 
plants  the  day  before  you  plan  to  add  to  your 
collection.  Then  spray,  until  drenched,  any 
new  plant  that  you  add.  Repeat  spraying  on 
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new  plant  in  four  days.  Spray  your  plants 
with  warm  water  to  clean  leaves  of  dust  and 
add  humidity. 

Before  spraying,  clean  plants  of  fallen 
leaves  and  flowers,  or  any  dirt  particles.  This 
prevents  leaf-spotting  or  rot  damage.  Don’t 
spray  in  draft. 

Don’t  allow  water  to  set  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on 
spraying  fertilizer  on  the  leaves  for  “foliar 
feeding.”  Some  say  it  is  useless,  others  like 
it.  Try  it  for  yourself  —  as  a  supplement 
feeding,  using  a  fine  mist  spray. 

Be  sure  to  have  separate  spraying  equip¬ 
ment  from  your  garden  kit.  Don’t  use  the 
same  tools. 

Random  Thoughts 

The  best  routine  to  follow  is  what  is 
easiest  for  you,  but  may  we  suggest  that  you 
try  this  one  for  three  months,  and  see  if,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  you  aren’t  really  en¬ 
joying  your  plants  more,  and  having  better 
results. 

1.  The  first  day  of  each  month  groom 
your  plants:  take  off  suckers,  offsets, 
dead  stems,  and  flowers.  Then  ferti¬ 
lize. 

2.  The  fourth  day  of  each  month  spray 
with  Isotox  M.,  using  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  to  each  quart  of  warm  water. 

3.  The  fifteenth  of  each  month  check  your 
plants  to  see  if  any  offsets  or  suckers 
are  developing. 

I  am  sure  you  will  soon  find  that  after 
these  three  days  are  completed,  you  will  have 
twenty-seven  days  to  enjoy  your  plants. 

Don’t  forget  to  wipe  your  lights  off  once 
in  a  while.  Dust  and  dirt  cut  down  on  their 
efficiency. 

Open  a  door  no  drafts  or  window 
once  in  a  while  to  circulate  air  and  stop  mil¬ 
dew. 

Get  the  habit  of  setting  down  a  leaf  or 
offset  from  each  new  plant  in  your  collec¬ 
tion  in  case  the  new  arrival  doesn’t  like  your 
conditions  or  its  change  in  homes.  This  pre¬ 
vents  a  complete  loss  of  your  investment. 

What  is  a  perfect  plant?  It  is  one  that 
is  free  from  diseases,  insects,  marred  leaves, 
and  has  cultural  perfection.  The  size  of  the 
bloom  should  be  large  and  true  to  variety 
size.  The  color  of  the  blossom  must  be  true 
to  variety. 

One  more  thing:  if  you  have  tried  out  a 
new  or  an  old  idea,  and  are  pleased  with  the 
results,  please  share  your  ideas  with  your 
club  members  under  the  question  and  answer 
period  at  your  meetings.  Once  you  speak  up, 
you  will  find  it  easier  to  do  the  next  time, 
and  you  will  have  helped  your  club  and  your 
fellow  violet  growers.  Once  you  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  any  discussion  you  will  increase 
your  own  interest  in  your  club  and  help  it 
to  grow.  Don’t  forget  your  meetings. 

GOOD  LUCK!  end 


RACHEL  F.  HUSEMAN 

African  violet  leaves  by  mail.  Many  varieties — 
old  and  new.  Plants  and  rooted  cuttings  at 
house.  Stamp  for  list.  State  inspected.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

13T2  North  26th  Quincy,  Illinois 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 


Choice  of  white,  black  or  pink  baked  enamel 
finish.  These  attach  to  sill  or  top  of  lower  sash, 
without  screws.  18”  size,  only,  fits  over  lock 
(illustrated).  Postpaid  prices;  18”  x  8V2” — $2.45 
each  or  two  for  $4.50;  24”  x  10” — $2.65  each  or 
two  for  $4.95;  30”  x  10”  $2.95  each  or  two  for 
$5.75. 

Shelves  are  now  available  in  new  permanent 
plastic  coating  that  cannot  chip,  peel  or  scratch 
— the  toughest  finish  made.  Add  $1.00  per  shelf 
for  this  beautiful,  durable  finish.  Same  colors. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  LIFETIME  white 
plastic  markers,  Gibberellic  Acid,  A.V.  Soil  mix, 
wire  tables,  fluorescent  lights,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  for  growing  African  violets.  Ask  for  free 
price  list. 

Free  catalog  of  metal  signs  that  shine  at  night 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  S92  Wausau,  Wis. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves,  Rooted  Cuttings,^  and  Plants 
Soil,  Pots,  Supplies 

CORYELL  GREENHOUSES 

14005  W.  64Mi  Arvada,  Colo. 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 


A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 


Dorothy  K.  Atkinson 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicogo,  III. 
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Paul  Arnold,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


I 


gesiieriads 

COMPANION  PLANTS 


for  African  violets 


Nematanthus  longipes.  In  “Notes  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew,”  (1852)  Mr. 
J.  Houlson  described  Nematanthus  longipes  as 
a  straggling-growing  evergreen  stove  plant, 
not  new  or  rare  among  collectors  though  it  is 
rather  a  shy  bloomer.  People  who  have  seen 
the  large,  bright  scarlet  flowers  swaying  at 
the  ends  of  their  four  inch  long  peduncles 
underneath  the  shining  bright  green  leaves  are 
invariably  attracted  to  it. 

Grov/n  in  a  hanging  basket,  the  stiff  stems 
of  this  robust  plant  will  stretch  out  horizon¬ 
tally  to  a  spread  of  five  feet.  However,  tip 
cuttings  root  easily  and  may  be  induced  to 
flower  in  a  small  pot  when  the  growth  is 
scarcely  one  foot  high.  Mr.  Houlson,  in  the 
1852  account,  said  it  grew  at  Kew  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  (as  it  does  in  its  native  Brazilian 
forests)  treated  as  an  orchid,  where  it  climbed 
to  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  flowering  copiously. 
Colonel  Beddom  noted  in  1908  that  it  was 
generally,  in  England,  grown  in  and  trained 
around  a  basket. 

This  African  violet  relative  is  adapted  more 
to  the  conservatory  than  to  the  window  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  quite  tolerant  of  neglect,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  explains  its  being  kept  in  cultivation 
more  than  a  century  while  so  many  of  its 
more  compact  but  more  demanding  gesneriad 
cousins  have  disappeared.  (right) 


Hypocyrta  Nummularia.  This  charming  little  trailing  plant  with  its  odd  flowers  of  glow¬ 
ing  orange  color  is  almost  as  easy  to  grow  as  an  Episcia.  Late  in  the  summer  the  plants  may  go 
dormant  and  lose  most  of  their  leaves.  Sometimes  dormancy  does  not  occur  until  midwinter. 
When  in  flower,  the  red  stems  with  dark  green,  small  leaves  and  the  “pouter  pigeon”  inflated 
flowers  are  most  appealing.  The  narrow  corolla  lobes  or  “limb”  surround  the  tiny  throat 

with  a  contrasting  rim  of  bright  lemon 
yellow  color. 

Native  to  Mexico  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  Hypocyrta  nummularia  seldom 
sets  seed  under  cultivation  but  the 
stems  root  readily,  especially  the 
swollen  portions  which  form  at  odd 
locations  along  the  stems.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  by  Rex  Pearce  in  1948  but 
the  plant  was  described  and  named  by 
Johannes  Hanstein  in  Germany  in 
1865-1866.  The  name  Hypocyrta  re¬ 
fers  to  the  curved  underside  of  the 
flower  pouch.  Hanstein  took  the  spe¬ 
cific  name  nummularia  from  the  name 
Linnaeus  gave  to  the  Moneywort 
(Lysimachis  nummularia),  from  the 
Latin  nummus  (a  coin),  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  small  leaves.  (left) 


^  Columnea  X  Banksii.  This  is  a  famous 
hybrid  Columnea,  produced  in  1917  by  Colonel 
G.  H.  Banks  when  he  was  foreman  of  the 
University  Botanical  Garden  at  Cambridge, 
England.  R.  Erwin  Lynch  named  the  plant  in 
honor  of  Col.  Banks,  publishing  the  description 
in  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  in  1918.  The  pol¬ 
len  parent  was  Columnea  Oerstediana  and  the 
seed  was  produced  on  C.  Schiedeana. 

Most  of  the  stock  of  this  plant  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has  been  distributed  by  a  Florida 
nurseryman,  who  listed  it  in  1955  and  succeed¬ 
ing  years  with  a  remark  that  it  is  a  shy 
bloomer.  Other  dealers  have  repeated  that 
remark  in  their  price  lists.  Many  housewives 
who  grow  the  plant,  however,  will  wonder 
how  it  gained  this  reputation  for  penury.  In 
the  northern  states  Columnea  Banksii  pro¬ 
duces  large  numbers  of  bright  orange-red 
flowers,  as  the  accompanying  photograph  will 
show.  A  hanging  basket  filled  with  Columnea 
X  Banksii  presents  a  cascade  of  color  in  early 
spring  and  the  performance  is  repeated  at 
intervals  throughout  the  year. 


Kohleria  eriantha.  This  plant  shares  with 
Kohleria  bogotensis  the  honor  of  being  the 
most  popularly  grown  member  of  its  genus, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe*  It 
has  been  a  favorite  since  William  Bull  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  London  in  1881  from  Colombia, 
mistakenly  identified  as  Isoloma  hirsuta.  Be¬ 
cause  the  name  Isoloma  belongs  by  right  of 
prior  use  (1841)  to  a  fern  genus,  Regel’s  1848 
name  Kohleria  is  the  legitimate  one. 

This  plant  sometimes  keeps  in  active 
growth  the  year  around  but  the  large  scaly 
rhizomes  will  retain  vitality  during  months  of 
dormancy  if  the  plants  are  dried  down  after 
flowering.  The  flowers  are  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  of  woolly  texture,  bright  orange-red 
in  color,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  spotted  and 
lined  with  dark  red  and  bright  yellow.  While 
the  plants  grow  about  18  inches  in  height, 
they  have  sturdy  stems  and  can  be  maintained 
in  4  or  5  inch  pots  with  a  minimum  of  staking. 
A  rim  of  bright  red  hairs  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  velvety  green  leaves  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  Kohleria  eriantha  and  its  hybrids. 


Achimenes  coccinea.  This  beautiful  plant,  with  soft  green  leaves  and  myriads  of  flowers 
of  the  most  intense  scarlet  color  imaginable,  has  been  cultivated  continuously  since  1778  when 
it  first  reached  England  from  Jamaica.  Through  the  years  it  has  been  called  by  different 
names  (Cyrilla  pulchella,  Trevirana  coccinea,  Buchnera  coccinea)  but  the  correct  name,  Achi¬ 
menes  coccinea,  was  reestablished  in  1954.  A  clone  having  flowers  slightly  larger  and  more 
numerous,  coming  into  bloom  earlier  than  the  sort  which  even  today  grows  wild  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Jamaica,  is  called  ‘Pulchella’.  That  is  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture, 
photographed  in  March  1959. 

Achimenes  are  the  most  popular  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  remarkable  branch  of  the 
gesneriad  family  which  grows  from  un¬ 
derground  scaly  rhizomes,  resembling 
tiny  birch  catkins  or  little  pine  cones. 
Achimenes  are  easily  grown  indoors  and, 
in  the  States  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  found  in  gardens  or  terraces  and  in 
window  boxes.  The  period  of  bloom  lasts 
two  to  three  months,  after  which  the 
rhizomes  become  dormant.  There  are 
more  than  70  distinct  cultivars  being 
grown  in  the  United  States  today,  offer¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  size  and  colors. 


Marie  Dannemiller,  Barbertan,  Ohio 


Greensand  Marl 


Greensand  marl  was  discovered  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the 
United  States;  the  life  blood  of  the  settlers 
was  their  farms,  and  it  was  a  well  known  fact 
that  Marl  was  a  prize  fertilizer  to  rejuvenate 
the  soil.  There  is  a  line  of  Marl  that  runs 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  northeast  from 
the  Delaware  River  clear  to  Staten  Island,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  pits  is  located  near 
Medford,  New  Jersey,  not  too  far  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  is  the  home  of  National  Soil  Con¬ 
servation,  Inc.,  and  in  the  old  farm  house  built 
there  about  1720,  of  lumber  and  stone  used  as 
ballast  in  the  ships  that  came  here  to  take 
back  products  from  the  New  World,  lives  Mr. 
S.  Joseph  Florentine,  the  owner,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily. 

Marl  or  Glauconite  Greensand,  is  an  iron- 
potassium-silicate  that  imparts  a  greenish 
color  to  the  minerals  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
was  deposited  near  the  “mud-line”  millions 
and  millions  of  years  ago.  It  is  an  oceanic 
deposit,  developed  in  the  interior  of  shells, 
and  organic  matter  is  also  believed  to  play  a 
part  in  its  formation.  It  contains  traces  of 
all  the  elements  occurring  in  sea  water. 

Greensand  binds  together  the  particles  in 
sandy  soil,  clay  soils  are  made  lighter,  and 
it  cannot  be  burned  out  of  the  soil  by  culti¬ 
vation.  It  will  hold  forty  per  cent  of  its  own 
weight  in  water  and  has  the  power  of  base 
exchange,  which  means  taking  nutrients  from 
the  rock  particles  and  passing  them  on  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Greensand,  like  hu¬ 
mus  and  colloidal  clay,  holds  food  in  reserve 


for  plants  and  prevents  the  leaching  of  those 
reserves  in  drainage  water. 

It  is  called  a  glauconite  potash  mineral  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  6%  to  7%  of  plant  available 
potash,  50%  silica,  18%  to  23%  iron  oxides, 
7.5%  to  10%  alumina,  3%  to  7.5%  magnesia, 
small  amounts  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  traces  of  more  than  thirty  other  minerals 
necessary  in  plant  nutrition.  Potassium  is 
important  in  photosynthesis,  buffers  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  and  is  very 
important  in  the  growing  of  lawns,  pastures- 


Above:  The  north  side  of  the  west 

end  of  the  Greensand  pit.  Notice  pump 
on  pontoons. 


Map  of  New  Jersey  showing  cretaceous  formation 
(shaded  areas)  .  .  .  Greensand  Marl  as  it  occurs 
throughout  this  part  of  the  state. 

and  crops  which  manufacture  large  amounts 
of  sugars  and  starches,  like  sugar  cane,  corn, 
potatoes;  about  one-fourth  pound  of  Greensand 
is  used  to  a  square  foot  of  soil,  and  it  will 
stimulate  bacterial  action  when  used  in  a  com¬ 
post  pile. 

It  is  important  to  provide  essential  soil 
elements  in  plant  available  form  so  they  are 
not  leached  out  of  the  soil  by  the  time  they  are 
needed  by  the  plant,  for  it  is  known  that  in 
their  early  growth,  plants  take  most  of  their 
substanpe  from  air  and  water  and  in  from 
thirty  to  seventy  days  begin  to  feed  heavily 
on  soil  nutrients. 

Mr.  Florentine  had  invited  me  to  come 
visit  the  scene  of  operations,  but  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  so;  so,  I  wrote  Miriam  Lightbourn, 
who  lives  about  seventy  miles  from  Medford, 
and  she,  her  husband  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bul¬ 
lock  of  Philadelphia  made  a  visit  there  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Her  letter  to  me  follows  in  part: 

‘The  Greensand  is  a  blackish  green  color 
and  the  water  In  the  pit,  which  contains  fish, 
is  a  beautiful  green  shade.  The  banks  looks 
like  solid  rock  formation,  but  are  really 
Greensand,  tightly  packed;  near  the  water 
line,  the  brown  markings  are  from  iron  de¬ 
posits,  the  white  markings  from  limestone. 
As  we  walked  around  the  pit,  we  saw  some 
white  dust  in  places  and  were  told  it  was 
potash  salt,  in  other  places  the  clay  portions 
were  in  evidence.  In  one  place  the  ground  was 
ridged  and  cracked  and  the  clay  could  be 
picked  up  in  chunks;  in  others,  the  clay  was 
thin  and  could  be  peeled  off  the  ground.  As 
we  walked  around,  we  picked  up  fossil  oysters, 
sections  of  bones  and  fossilized  clams,  like  no 


clams  1  had  ever  seen  —  a  ridge  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  it  was  like  a  long  mask  with 
two  slanting  slits  for  eyes.  We  were  given 
shark  teeth  that  had  been  separated  from  the 
Greensand  in  the  screening  process. 

“When  the  Greensand  is  taken  from  the 
pit,  after  most  of  the  water  is  pumped  out, 
a  huge  shovel  lifts  it  up  from  the  pit  into 
trucks.  It  is  taken  to  the  plant,  where  it  is 
sent  through  a  long  boiler  by  hot  air  blast 
for  drying,  then  by  small  shovels  on  a  chain 
it  is  lifted  to  a  screen,  and  by  another  blow¬ 
ing  system  it  goes  by  pipe  to  whichever  ware¬ 
house  it  is  to  be  stored  in.  Mr.  Florentine 
called  our  attention  to  a  huge  pile  of  Green¬ 
sand  that  was  very  dry  on  top;  they  had  had 
no  rain  for  a  long  time;  but  in  digging  down 
an  inch  or  two,  we  found  it  quite  damp,  con¬ 
firming  its  water  retention  qualities.  Trees 
and  vegetation  in  the  area  were  very  lush, 
and  Mrs.  Bullock  and  I  were  each  given  a 
large  bag  of  Greensand  to  use.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  interesting  afternoon  and  we  were  very 
appreciative  of  the  kind  hospitality  shown  us.'’ 

Marl  is  found  all  over  the  world.  Some 
places  in  New  Jersey  it  is  so  far  below  the 
surface  that  it  is  inaccessible,  but  at  Med¬ 
ford  it  is  on  the  surface  and  may  run  sixty 
or  more  feet  deep.  Some  is  found  in  river  and 
creek  banks  mixed  with  much  clay,  and  this 
is  known  as  colloidal  Greensand  or  Marl.  As 
this  is  the  type  of  Greensand  I  use  and  know 
about,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
others  to  learn  of  these  natural  deposits  and 
the  part  they  play  in  soil  rehabilitation  and 
fertility,  and  to  know  it  can  be  safely  used 
in  growing  our  lovely  African  violets.  end 


Humidity 

Relatively  high  humidity  is  the  key  to 
luxuriant  growth  in  African  violets. 
Maintaining  high  humidity  should  not  be 
confused  with  haphazard  overwatering. 

In  fall  and  winter,  however,  when  the  heat 
is  turned  on  in  our  homes  and  apartments, 
and  air  becomes  unusually  dry,  the  problem 
becomes  serious.  Tests  have  shown  that  two 
quarts  of  water  added  to  gravel  in  shallow 
trays  can  raise  the  humidity  from  seventy- 
eight  to  ninety- two  per  cent  in  a  short  time. 

Copper  trays  two  inches  deep  are  attrac¬ 
tive  and  durable,  but  aluminum  or  galvanized 
iron  sheeting  can  be  used.  The  local  tinsmith 
can  make  up  a  tray  to  fit  the  entire  window 
sill,  and  it  will  be  worth  the  cost  to  have 
the  more  luxurious  foliage  growth,  increased 
bloom,  and  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  a 
professional  tray  job. 

Plants  set  on  the  gravel  rarely  need  copi¬ 
ous  watering,  and  will  begin  to  benefit  im¬ 
mediately,  rewarding  the  grower  with  healthy 
foliage  and  luxuriant  bloom.  end 
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This  paper  will  not  reveal  any  great  dis¬ 
covery.  Everything  set  out  herein  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  to  all  of  us,  but  I  am  trying 
to  assemble  some  facts  so  that  they  may  be 
co-ordinated  and  be  useful  to  us  in  growing 
our  plants  in  pots  or  similar  containers.  Of 
course  we  are  primarily  interested  in  con¬ 
tainer  culture  as  our  leading  interest  is  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets,  or  Saintpaulias  if  you 
prefer  that  name.  However,  the  information 
is  of  interest  to  any  gardener,  indoors  or 
outside,  for  the  soil  we  use,  with  some  modi¬ 
fication,  is  good  for  any  plant. 

You  may  wonder  why  we  need  this  infor¬ 
mation?  The  answer:  that  we  may  intelli¬ 
gently  prepare,  modify,  and  use  the  soil,  with 
improvement  in  plant  culture  through  know¬ 
ing  the  structure,  contents,  their  effects,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil,  or  obtain 
it  suitable  for  the  use  of  each  grower  and 
plant.  Even  different  species  of  African  vio¬ 
lets  prefer  some  difference  in  soil.  My  sources 
of  information  have  been  many  and  I  must 
say  that  little  or  none  of  it  is  original.  Much 
of  it  has  been  gleaned  in  reading  various 
books,  garden  and  flower  magazines,  and 
pamphlets,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  our 
African  Violet  Magazine.  I  have  experimented 
with  the  formulas  and  other  information  found 


all  parts  of  the  land  surface;  though  it  is 
concealed  by  a  cover  in  most  places,  it  can 
be  found  by  digging  or  drilling  to  a  sufficient 
depth.  The  range  of  this  cover  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  and 
it  consists  of  soil,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other 
loose  material.  Obviously  the  coarser  pieces 
are  fragments  of  rock  or  of  individual  min¬ 
erals,  and  a  microscopic  examination  shows 
the  fine  particles  to  be  made  of  rock  and 
minerals  also.  Some  are  fresh  while  others 
are  very  much  altered  in  the  make-up  of  this 
rock  debris  called  mantle.  A  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  mantle  in  a  wide  region  reveals 
that  in  some  places  all  recognizable  particles 
consist  of  minerals  found  in  the  bedrock  di¬ 
rectly  beneath.  In  other  places,  however,  most 
or  all  constituents  in  the  mantle  have  no  ap¬ 
parent  relation  to  the  underlying  bedrock  and 
were  brought  there  from  elsewhere.  This 
debris  is  converted  to  soil  by  weathering  and 
erosion. 

Weathering  is  a  complex  set  of  processes 
in  the  breaking  up  and  decay  of  this  rock 
material.  This  weathering  results  in  the  soils 
that  are  the  basis  of  all  life  on  the  lands. 
Erosion  is  the  process  of  loosening  and  re¬ 
moval  of  rock  material  at  the  earth’s  surface, 
including  action  by  streams,  glaciers,  the  sea, 
and  the  winds. 


Soil 

W.  P.  Malone,  Dallas,  Texas 


in  these  sources,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
they  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  soils.  Some 
I  have  even  found  detrimental  in  my  method 
of  growing  African  violets.  Some  are  good, 
but  none  has  been  just  what  I  wanted,  as  they 
seemed  not  to  bring  out  the  best  from  the 
plants.  I  wished  for  a  basic  soil  that  could  be 
easily  manipulated  and  one  that  had  definite 
and  known  constituents  and  characteristics. 
My  ideas  as  to  a  desirable  soil  may  not  suit 
you  or  your  plants  and  growing  conditions, 
so  I  suggest  that  you  experiment  with  a  small 
quantity  and  with  a  few  plants  before  making 
a  complete  change  to  any  other  soil  or  method 
of  culture.  However,  I  believe  you  will  know 
what  you  want  and  be  able  to  prepare  a  suit¬ 
able  soil  for  your  use,  with  this  information 
as  a  basis.  There  is  no  ideal  soil,  as  far  as 
I  know,  as  we  have  not  reached  perfection  in 
anything. 

The  term  soil  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
mantle  of  any  kind  (surface  covering  of  the 
earth),  but  properly  it  refers  only  to  the  part 
of  the  mantle  that  has  been  so  decomposed 
and  otherwise  modified  that  it  supports  rooted 
plants.  So  first  we  will  discuss  very  briefly, 
mantle,  earth,  dirt,  or  whatever  you  will  call 
the  land  surface  covering  this  world.  Study 
will  show  that  originally  all  our  “soil”  was 
rock  and  we  all  know  that  bedrock  underlies 


The  chief  agent  of  weathering  is  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  uses  energy  derived  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  responsible  for  vast 
changes  in  the  earth  by  transporting  moisture, 
sands,  and  other  abrasives,  and  the  creation 
of  the  weather  and  winds.  Being  a  gas,  it 
penetrates  all  crevices  and  openings,  and  pene¬ 
trates  deep  into  the  rock  as  well  as  acting 
on  the  surface.  Air  distributes  heat  causing 
changes,  yet  in  general  it  serves  as  a  blanket 
to  retard  radiation  of  this  distributed  heat  and 
prevents  violent  changes  in  temperature.  A 
large  part  of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  which,  with  the  aid  of  plants  and  certain 
bacteria,  enters  into  important  reactions  in 
the  ground.  Oxygen,  a  much  more  active 
component  of  the  air,  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  attack  on  rocks.  Carbon  dioxide,  a  small 
component  of  the  atmosphere  in  comparison 
to  its  vital  function  in  supplying  carbon  to 
growing  plants,  combines  with  some  of  the 
elements  in  the  rocks  and  brings  about  radical 
changes.  Water  vapor,  a  highly  variable  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  atmosphere,  plays  a  large  role 
in  weathering.  As  rain  or  dew,  it  moistens 
the  rocks,  dissolves  some  of  the  minerals, 
takes  an  essential  part  in  many  chemical  re¬ 
actions,  and  assists  in  mechanical  changes. 
Other  factors  involved  are  temperature 
changes,  plants  and  animals,  and  water  after 
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precipitation  and  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Weathering  is  divided  into  mechanical 
and  chemical  forms,  though  they  usually  pro¬ 
ceed  together.  The  mechanical  weathering  is 
the  separation  into  pieces,  the  grinding  and 
wearing  into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces,  with 
or  without  chemical  action,  and  is  known  as 
disintegration.  Changing  by  chemical  action 
alters  the  composition  resulting  in  what  is 
known  as  decomposition  or  “rotting”  of  the 
rock.  The  mechanical  breaking  up  of  the  rock 
makes  the  chemical  decomposition  more  readi¬ 
ly  accomplished  by  increasing  the  cracks  and 
crevices  and  arranging  the  materials  in  a  loose 
condition.  This  permits  easier  access  of  water 
and  air  and  lets  all  sides  of  the  fragments 
be  attacked  at  once  and  considerably  hastens 
the  effects  of  both  the  mechanical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  reductions  of  the  rock  into  soil. 

The  effects  of  oxygen,  water,  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  so  important  in  these  actions  that 
we  need  to  look  into  these  a  little  more  ex¬ 
tensively.  Take  as  one  instance  the  rusting 
of  metals  such  as  iron  and  steel.  We  all  know 
if  we  leave  a  bright  new  piece  of  steel  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  it  becomes  coated  with 
rust  in  a  short  time.  Continued  exposure 
causes  a  collection  of  scales  of  rust  which 
fall  from  the  metal,  and  finally  the  piece  of 
metal  in  its  entirety  can  be  crumbled  into  a 
brownish  powder  as  the  metal  has  decomposed 
or  rusted  away.  Chemically  the  iron  has  re¬ 
acted  with  oxygen  and  water  to  form  the 
new  mineral  iron  oxide.  So  on  with  other 
substances,  some  much  slower  and  some  much 
faster  in  combining  with  other  elements  in 
the  mantle  to  form  new  compounds. 

This  also  happens  in  rocks.  Rocks  exposed 
at  the  earth’s  surface  consist  of  various  min¬ 
erals  that  react  to  the  chemical  agents  of 
weathering  differently  at  different  rates.  Iron 
in  such  minerals  unites  slowly  with  oxygen 
and  water  to  form  a  substance  that  stains  the 
rock  surface  a  brown  color.  These  changes 
result  in  softening  and  partial  or  total  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  mineral  grains  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  crevices  into  which  moisture  can 
penetrate.  Moisture  creeping  into  sheltered 
crevices  has  much  more  effect  because  it  does 
not  evaporate  so  fast.  Chemical  reactions  do 
not  readily  take  place  in  dry  substances. 
Freezing  of  the  moisture  assists  the  changes 
by  expansion  of  the  frozen  moisture,  thereby 
opening  the  crevice  wider  and  creating  new 
crevices.  High  temperatures  cause  the  outer 
layers  of  the  rock  to  fall  off  by  expansion. 
So  chemical  and  mechanical  weathering  is  al¬ 
most  continuous.  Also  the  growth  of  plants 
continually  pushes  apart  the  constituents  by 
expansion  of  roots  and  trunks,  especially  so 
in  soil  where  trees  grow. 

Pronounced  contrasts  in  climate  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  many  types  of  soil.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  decomposition  dominates  in  hu¬ 
mid  sections  and  disintegration  in  arid  parts 


of  the  land.  For  this  reason  usually  most  soils 
in  warm,  humid  lands  are  lacking  in  humus  as 
the  rate  of  decomposition  is  much  more  rapid 
than  the  rate  at  which  the  material  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  plant  growth,  even  in  sections 
where  the  vegetation  is  jungle  in  nature. 
However,  disintegration  does  occur  to  an  ex¬ 
tended  pace  in  humid  climates.  Plants  play 
an  appreciable  part  in  disintegration  only 
where  sufficient  moisture  is  available  to  sup¬ 
port  abundant  vegetation.  Soil  type  is  also 
influenced  by  topography  and  rock  composi¬ 
tion  of  course. 

So  we  have  many  types  of  soil,  even  in 
the  same  general  locality  and  climate,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  quite  often  plants 
grow  in  a  soil  in  spite  of  its  content  and  not 
because  of  its  content.  There  are  many  in¬ 
gredients  in  most  natural  soils  that  the  plant 
does  not  and  cannot  utilize  in  growth  so  far 
as  is  known  at  this  time.  In  many  instances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  experiments,  the  plant  is  much 
better  off  if  certain  ingredients  are  lacking. 
Also,  if  proportions  of  certain  ingredients  are 
changed,  great  improvement  in  plant  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained.  All  this  is  just  a  very 
brief  review  of  nature’s  soil  production  on 
which  subject  many  able  authorities  have 
written  volumes.  The  review  indicates  to  us 
that  the  soil  should  have  porosity  for  air 
and  water  circulation,  minerals,  moisture,  hu¬ 
mus,  and  a  balance  of  these  constituents,  and 
that  the  balance  must  be  maintained  in  the 
constituents  and  their  proportions  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive  soil. 

There  are  plants  that  are  producers  and 
others  that  are  consumers  of  nitrogen.  Plants 
spring  from  soil,  hence  their  contents  are  the 
constituents  of  the  soil.  African  violets  are 
consumers  of  nitrogen  and  we  must  continu¬ 
ally  supply  the  soil  with  nitrogen  in  some 
manner.  This  also  applies  to  other  elements  of 
the  soil,  and  enough  must  be  supplied  to  also 
take  care  of  the  waste  by  leaching. 

Healthy  and  unhealthy  produce  of  the  soil, 
to  a  larger  extent  than  is  generally  realized, 
are  controlled  by  healthy  and  unhealthy  soil. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  other  unsatisfactory 
results,  led  me  to  attempt  the  preparation  of 
soil  suitable  for  my  use  in  the  culture  of  plants 
in  containers,  and  in  segregated  beds  in  my 
garden.  My  desire  was  a  soil  suitable  for  all, 
with  slight  changes  and  manipulations.  I  be¬ 
gan  by  changing  existing  soils  that  were  not 
too  satisfactory,  as  I  was  unable  to  conveni¬ 
ently  know  what  my  soil  constituents  were  in 
the  beginning,  that  is,  what  was  my  foundation 
soil.  Also  I  had  found  that  these  soils  varied 
so  from  time  to  time  as  to  constituents  that 
each  presented  a  new  problem.  For  my  vio¬ 
lets  I  bought  and  used  several  brands,  and 
even  the  same  brand  purchased  at  the  same 
time  in  different  containers  varied  so  in  the 
content  that  I  had  the  same  old  problem  to 
cope  with.  Many  were  the  trials  —  mixing 
this  and  that  with  available  natural  soils  as 
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well  as  with  bought  soils.  Then  I  began  using 
peat  moss  as  the  base,  and  at  first  this  was  as 
much  a  failure  as  any.  I  was  in  ignorance, 
using  poor  grades  of  peat  moss,  sedge  peat, 
or  anything,  just  so  the  label  said  it  was  peat 
moss.  Then  I  read  in  some  article  that  the  use 
of  Canadian  or  northern  peat  moss  from 
sphagnum  moss  was  necessary  for  good  soil. 
I  began  to  see  the  difference  with  the  first 
bale  of  this  moss.  Soon  I  had  a  soil  formula 
that  I  thought  was  the  best  I  had  ever  used, 
but  I  continued  to  experiment  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  was  developed: 

Ammonium  sulphate  5  grams 

Single  superphosphate  10  grams 

Instant  Vigor o  2  grams 

Ground  limestone  75  grams 

Gypsum  50  grams 

Sand  Vz  gallon 

Sphagnum  peat  moss,  wet  pack  3  gallons 
It  grows  excellent  plants,  any  kind  that  I 
tried,  and  is  an  excellent  formula  with  a  com¬ 
plete  plant  food.  For  container  use  I  made 
one  variation.  When  potting  or  repotting  in 
the  fall  or  winter,  I  used  no  sand  because  of 
the  low  humidity  caused  by  artificial  heat. 

Then  along  came  “Manual  23,  The  U.  C. 
System  for  Producing  Container-Grown 


Plants,”  edited  by  Kenneth  F.  Baker,  with 
some  five  formulas  for  basic  soils  and  the 
fertilizers  for  use  with  them.  I  began  experi¬ 
ments  again  and  now  use  one  of  his  formulas 
modified  as  follows: 

“U.  C.  Soil  Mix  D  (25  per  cent  fine  sand, 
75  per  cent  peat  moss).” 

Directions  are  to  be  carefully  followed,  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  the  quantities  of  chemicals  and 
order  of  mixing.  Commercial  chemicals  may 
be  used,  but  technical  grades  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  though  they  cost  more.  Technical  grades, 
chemically  pure,  eliminate  the  introduction 
of  most  of  the  impurities  that  may  cause 
troubles,  and  also  which  the  plant  may  not 
be  able  to  utilize.  I  have  found  in  many  in¬ 
stances  “burn”  in  fertilization  is  caused  by 
impurities  and  not  by  the  plant  food  itself. 

If  you  wish  to  remove  sticks  and  lumps 
from  the  peat  moss,  the  first  operation  is  to 
run  the  peat  moss  through  a  screen  of  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  of  one-fourth  inch  mesh.  I  do 
not  do  this  as  the  thorough  mixing  elimi¬ 
nates  the  lumps  and  I  like  the  sticks  and 
twigs  to  remain  as  they  keep  the  soil  from 
packing  and  permit  the  flow  of  air  — ■  that 
is  so  essential.  Volume  measurements  are  not 
given  for  quantities  larger  than  one-A)urth 


TO  MAKE: 

One  Cubic 

Yard 

One  Cubic 

Foot 

One  Fourth 

Cubic  Foot 

USE: 

Potassium 

nitrate* 

4  ounces 

4.6  grams 
(70  grains) 

1.15  grams 

(Scant  y4  teaspoonful) 

Potassium 

sulphate* 

4  ounces 

4.6  grams 
(70  grains) 

1.15  grams 

(Scant  1/4  teaspoonfrrl) 

Single 

superphosphate  * 

2  pounds 

36.8  grams 
(568  grains) 

9.2  grams 
(4  teaspoonsful) 

Ground 

limestone** 

7  pounds 

165.0  grams 
(5.5  ounces) 

35.0  grams 
(2  tablespoonsful) 

Instant 

Vigoro*** 

1  ounce 

5.0  grams 
(77  grains) 

1.0  gram 
(Vs  teaspoonful) 

Iron 

Chelate 

Va  ounce 

2.0  grams 
(31  grains) 

0.5  gram 

(Scant  Vs  teaspoonful) 

Milled 

sphagnum  moss 

1  pound 

1/4  pound 

1  squatty  4  inch  pot 
packed  full 

Granulated 
sphagnum 
peat  moss* 

%  cubic 
yard 

wet  pack 

%  cubic 
foot 

wet  pack 

15  squatty  4  inch  pots 
full 

wet  pack 

Fine  sand 
silt  and 
soil  free* 

cubic 

yard 

¥4  cubic 
foot 

3  squatty  4  inch  pots 
slightly  heaped 

Water* 
hot  preferred 

Approximately : 

5  gallons 

3  quarts 

3  pints 

(Note  that  the  quantities  of  chemicals  in  con¬ 
verting  from  larger  to  smaller  quantities, 
or  the  reverse,  are  not  always  proportional 
in  the  quantities  of  soil.  The  quantities  were 
first  calculated  in  the  correct  proportions, 
but  experiment  indicates  the  above  quanti¬ 
ties  are  more  suitable  in  the  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  of  mix.) 


*  These  ingredients  are  those  in  the  soil  for¬ 
mula  set  out  in  “Manual  23.” 

** Ground  limestone,  for  convenience  and 
availability,  was  substituted  for  dolomite  and 
calcium  carbonate  lime. 

***Instant  Vigoro  is  added  to  furnish  trace 
elements  until  the  composting  of  the  peat 
moss  supplies  them. 
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cubic  foot  as  the  discrepancies  in  conversion 
are  too  great.  If  quantities  larger  than  one- 
fourth  cubic  foot  (which  is  for  trial  pur¬ 
poses  only)  are  to  be  made,  weight  measure¬ 
ments  should  be  used  for  the  chemicals. 

Measure  out  the  full  quantity  of  hot  water. 
Take  sufficient  of  this  hot  water,  usually 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  quantity,  and 
dissolve  in  it  the  potassium  nitrate,  potassium 
sulphate,  Instant  Vigoro,  and  Iron  Chelate. 
Mix  the  peat  and  sphagnum  mosses  and 
dampen  with  enough  of  the  hot  water  that  the 
particles  cling,  but  when  squeezed  no  water 
runs  out.  Spread  the  dampened  mosses  into 
a  thin  layer.  Mix  the  sand,  single  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  ground  limestone  together.  Sift¬ 
ing  this  mixture  is  an  excellent  idea  to  pul¬ 
verize  the  lumps  and  thoroughly  mix.  Sprin¬ 
kle  this  sand  mixture  over  the  moss  mix¬ 
ture  in  an  even  layer,  mix  well  and  then 
spread  out  and  mix  again.  Over  this  now 
sprinkle  the  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  and 
the  other  chemicals  previously  prepared.  Mix 
well.  You  cannot  mix  it  too  much,  so  mix 
some  more,  then  spread  it  out  several  times 
and  mix  it  after  each  spreading.  If  the  mix¬ 
ture  now  seems  too  dry,  as  indicated  by  the 
moss  test  for  dampness  given  above,  add 
more  of  the  hot  water  in  small  quantities, 
carefully  testing  after  each  addition,  and  mix¬ 
ing.  If  too  wet,  spread  and  let  dry  to  the 
proper  moisture  test. 

This  mixture  may  be  sterilized  by  steam 
or  chemicals.  It  will  keep  almost  indefinitely, 
sterilized  or  not.  It  might  be  best  to  only 
sterilize  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  used  soon, 
to  prevent  contamination  of  the  soil  after 
sterilization.  No  composting  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  takes  place  either  before  sterilization, 
or  for  a  long  period  of  time  afterwards.  Oven 
sterilization  may  be  used  if  care  is  taken  not 
to  allow  the  soil  to  dry  out.  It  might  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the  soil  quite  damp  for 
oven  sterilization.  If  allowed  to  dry  out  in 
the  oven,  the  mosses  may  burn  and  the  soil 
will  be  ruined. 

In  use,  DO  NOT  PACK  THE  SOIL  TIGHT. 
Just  firm  enough  to  permanently  hold  the 
plant  in  place.  In  watering,  the  soil  compacts 
enough  for  good  growth.  Provide  good  drain¬ 
age.  This  soil  drains  fast,  an  advantage,  un¬ 
less  packed  too  tight  or  the  drainage  is  poor. 
It  permits  excellent  air  circulation  about  the 
plant  roots,  does  not  concrete  but  is  firm 
enough  to  hold  its  shape  on  depotting  a  plant. 

Use  the  fertilizers  formulated  in  “Man¬ 
ual  23,”  or  those  you  customarily  use  un¬ 
less  they  contain  chemicals  not  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  plant.  I  have  found 
the  best  fertilizers,  liquid  or  solid,  for  use 
are  those  containing  approximately  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Nitrogen  8  to  12  per  cent 

Phosphoric  acid 

(Phosphorous)  20  to  30  per  cent 

Potash  8  to  15  per  cent 


Trace  elements  are  built  into  the  soil  by 
way  of  peat  and  sphagnum  mosses,  and  addi¬ 
tion  of  them  to  the  fertilizer  is  wasteful  and 
causes  the  salinity  to  build  up  much  faster. 
This  is  a  wonderful  soil  mixture  for  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry  climates.  It  is  excellent  for 
leaf  cuttings,  plantlets  and  mature  plants.  I 
do  not  know  about  its  use  for  seeding.  I  have 
used  this  soil  for  about  eight  months  now,  and 
have  found  it  unnecessary  to  repot  because 
of  salinity  of  the  soil,  repotting  onjy  when 
the  pots  become  too  small. 

Learn  to  know  the  indications  of  chemical 
deficiencies  in  your  soil  from  your  plants. 
They  cannot  talk  to  you,  or  course,  but  they 
have  a  wonderful  sign  language  to  which  you 
may  “listen”  by  sight.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  When  older  leaves,  not  mature  leaves  ne¬ 
cessarily,  turn  from  green  to  yellow  (usu¬ 
ally  they  are  the  outer  leaves)  then  occasion¬ 
ally  to  brown,  but  remain  attached  to  the 
plant,  nitrogen  is  lacking.  The  yellowing  is 
very  similar  to  that  condition  resulting  from 
too  much  light.  Don’t  confuse  the  two.  Too 
much  light  usually  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
leaves  yellowing. 

2.  When  foliage  turns  dark,  dull  green,  the 
petiole  becoming  purplish  (do  not  confuse 
with  the  natural  purple-red  of  some  leaf  back¬ 
ings  and  stem  colorings),  phosphorus  is 
needed.  A  poor  root  system,  shallow,  scant, 
or  both,  will  usually  be  found  if  the  plant  is 
depotted.  Scarcity  of  blossoms  where  proper 
light  and  moisture  are  furnished  is  another 
indication  of  a  phosphorous  deficiency.  Too 
much  moisture  will  also  cause  a  shallow  root 
system  but  hardly  ever  a  scant  root  system. 

3.  If  the  lower  leaf  margins  turn  yellow,  the 
leaf  veins  are  mottled  or  of  a  marbleized 
coloring,  the  leaf  margins  turn  down  (do  not 
confuse  with  salinity  burn)  and  the  leaves 
drop  from  the  plant,  potash  should  be  fed 
the  plant. 

4.  Magnesium  is  indicated  when  yellowing 
occurs  between  the  main  veins,  and  scorch¬ 
ing  occurs  between  the  veins  and  along  the 
margins. 

5.  Poor  bud  breaking  (opening)  shoot  growth 
(flower  bracts  and  leaf  petioles)  is  short  and 
thick,  with  narrow  puckered  and  cupped  and 
misshapened  leaves,  when  leaves  have  large 
veins  and  are  leathery  (this  latter  symptom 
distinguishes  between  mite  infestation  when 
the  leaves  are  too  brittle),  boron  in  the  soil 
is  in  order. 

6.  When  leaves  turn  yellow,  cream,  almost 
white,  or  white,  veins  usually  retaining  some 
of  the  green  coloring,  iron  deficiency  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  leaves  usually  first  affected  are 
those  in  the  center.  Some  African  violets  have 
this  deficiency  naturally  and  some  times  it 
cannot  be  corrected. 

Except  by  experience,  it  is  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  differentiate  between  these  condi¬ 
tions  of  deficiencies  and  the  same  general 
appearances  from  other  causes.  Too,  there 
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may  be  more  than  one  deficiency,  or  maybe 
an  excess  of  a  mineral,  and  a  disease  symp¬ 
tom  all  in  one  to  cause  more  confusion.  Quite 
frequently  a  lack  of  minerals  or  an  excess 
of  them  causes  a  plant  to  be  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  disease.  Have  all  this  in  mind 
when  you  m  ike  your  analysis.  From  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  found  it  most  profitable  to  first 
eliminate  any  disease  and  then  begin  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  food  deficiencies.  Feeding  before 
elimination  of  the  disease  and  insects  is  usu¬ 
ally  hazardous  and  wasteful.  The  plant  is  usu¬ 
ally  so  debilitated  that  the  feeding  may  kill 
it,  and  because  of  its  debilitated  condition  it 
may  not  be  able  to  utilize  the  food  elements 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  value. 
The  initial  amounts  of  deficient  food  elements 
should  be  fed  in  small  quantities  in  dilute 
solutions,  diseased  plant  or  not.  The  plant 
is  “sick”  and  cannot  usually  utilize  large 
quantities  and  strong  solutions  at  once.  In 
addition,  the  possibility  of  root  burn,  which 
would  undo  all  the  benefits,  is  eliminated. 
When  the  soil  is  lacking  in  essentials,  whether 
caused  by  use  by  the  plant,  leaching,  chemi¬ 
cal  unavailability,  or  just  absence  from  the 
soil,  I  am  in  favor  of  furnishing  them  in 
small  quantities  in  the  most  available  form 
for  the  plant  to  utilize  them;  and,  if  possible, 
to  continue  nothing  that  the  plant  cannot 
utilize.  However,  I  do  not  favor  combining 
the  lacking  food  elements  with  the  regular 
fertilizers  at  this  time  because  of  the  danger 
of  root  burn.  Of  course  the  regular  fertilizer 
program  is  to  be  carried  on  all  the  while, 
alternating  the  two.  I  even  like  a  plain 
watering  in  between  the  two  feedings.  All 
plant  foods  will  burn  a  plant  or  poison  it 
when  used  during  certain  conditions  and  in 
certain  concentrations. 

I  use  for:  (preference  being  denoted  by 
1,  2,  3,  etc.) 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

“Where  Quality  Counts’' 

Blooming  Plants  in  3"  Pots  —  6  for  $5.00 

Atlas  Fish  Emulsion  &  Sponge-Rok 
New  Varieties  Wholesale  and  Retail 

NO  LIST  —  NO  SHIPPING 

Open  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  —  Closed  Sundays 


KOLB’S  GREENHOUSES 

725  Belvidere  Road  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


(a)  Nitrogen: 

(1)  Potassium  nitrate 

(2)  Calcium  nitrate 

(3)  Ammonium  sulphate 

(4)  Ammonium  nitrate 

These  are  known  as  the  plant  builders. 

(b)  Potassium  (Potash): 

(1)  Potassium  sulphate,  with  the  ni¬ 
trates  as  food  elements 

(2)  Potassium  chloride,  with  the  sul¬ 
phate  food  elements 

Potash  is  the  plant  conditioner  enabling  the 
plant  to  more  easily  utilize  other  plant  foods. 

(c)  Phosphorous: 

(1)  Single,  double,  or  triple  superphos¬ 
phate 

(2)  Phosphoric  acid 

(3)  Mono-ammonium  phosphate 
The  root  and  blossom  builder. 

(d)  Magnesium: 

(1)  Ground  limestone 

(2)  Dolomite  lime 

(3)  Epsom  salts 

(4)  Milk  of  Magnesia 
Another  plant  conditioner. 

(e)  Boron: 

(1)  Borax  in  acid  soil 

(2)  Boric  acid  in  alkaline  soil 
Another  plant  conditioner.  (CAUTION:  Only 
a  very  small  quantity  is  ever  needed.) 

(f  )  Iron: 

(1)  Iron  Chelate 

(2)  Iron  sulphate  (Copperas) 

Utilization  of  other  plant  foods  through  photo¬ 
synthesis  furnishes  the  green  coloring.  Only 
a  very  small  quantity  is  ever  needed. 

(g)  Calcium: 

(1)  Ground  limestone 

(2)  Gypsum 

(3)  Slacked  lime.  Lime  water  like  they 
use  in  baby  feeding  is  an  excellent 
method  of  using. 

Contributes  to  body  stiffness  and  hardness  of 
the  plant.  Wards  off  sodium  burn.  Reduces 
acidity  and  lessens  salinity  effects.  Permits 
leaching  of  excess  ammonium. 

Copper,  aluminum,  lead,  and  arsenic  salts 
are  not  recommended  for  use  with  African 
violets  at  any  time.  In  minute  doses  they  are 
poisonous  to  these  plants. 

One  more  recommendation.  Write:  Agri¬ 
cultural  Publications,  22  Giannini  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley  4,  Calif.,  for 
“Manual  23,  the  U.  C.  System  for  Producing 
Healthy  Container-Grown  Plants,”  and  send 
$1.00.  When  you  get  the  book,  read  it  all,  then 
go  back  and  study  those  sections  applicable 
to  you.  end 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

A  large  assortment  of  NEW  and  Prolific  Varieties 
2‘/4”  pots  50c  each.  Larger  sizes  $1.00  to  $2.00 
each.  Specially  prepared  and  pasteurized  soil  for 
African  violets  and  house  plants.  Supplies. 

.  Easy  to  reach — Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30 
between  York  and  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
NO  SHIPPING  FREE  PARKING 

LOCKARD'S 

Mountville,  Pennsylvania 
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Moving  African  Violets 

Phyllis  D.  Barker,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony, 
Africa 

Early  last  year  we  were  told  that  we  were 
to  be  transferred  from  Tanga  to  Nairobi, 
I  had  by  this  time  collected  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  African  violets,  half  of  which  were 
housed  in  a  conservatory  in  our  lounge, 
whilst  the  other  half  were  in  an  open-sided, 
grass-roofed  shed  in  the  garden.  (See  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine  of  December  1957.) 

Now  I  was  faced  with  moving  these  plants 
some  five  hundred  miles  to  Nairobi.  Obvi¬ 
ously  I  had  to  sort  them  out,  and  I  decided 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  more  than 
half  of  them. 

The  hot  season  in  Tanga  last  year  was  a 
bad  one,  and  the  plants  were  in  rather  poor 
condition.  Early  April  is  about  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year,  just  before  the  rains  break. 
I  packed  as  many  pots  as  I  could  into  small, 
open  wooden  cases,  well  surrounded  with 
wads  of  newspaper  to  keep  them  upright, 
and  placed  these  boxes  into  my  small  two- 
door  Ford  Anglia  car.  I  watered  the  plants 
thoroughly  beforehand  and  then  shut  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  car,  only  leaving  a  small  slit 
open  at  the  top  for  air.  The  car  was  driven  in¬ 
to  a  closed  railway  truck. 

Unfortunately  I  took  most  of  my  small 
plants,  seedlings  and  young  plants  grown 
from  seed  sent  me  by  kind  African  violet 
friends  in  the  United  States,  and  left  the 
older  and  larger  plants  behind.  Also,  en¬ 
thusiasm  got  the  better  of  good  sense,  and 
I  added  to  those  I  had  originally  planned  to 
take  by  filling  the  boot  of  the  car  as  well. 
This,  of  course,  had  to  be  left  open  to  take 
the  boxes. 

I  had  to  truck  the  car  at  two  o’clock  on  a 
very  hot  Wednesday  afternoon  in  April, 
Standing  out  in  the  scorching  sun  before 
the  car  was  trucked  did  the  plants  no  good. 
The  truck  was  attached  to  a  goods  train  that 
was  due  in  Nairobi  the  following  Friday 
night.  When  I  went  to  the  station  early  on 
Saturday  morning,  it  was  there,  and  it  only 
took  a  few  minutes  to  open  the  truck  and 
drive  the  car  home.  I  found  some  of  the 
plants  in  quite  good  condition,  but  those  in  the 
boot  were  badly  sun-scorched  and  very  few 
of  them  survived. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  house  that  had  been 
allocated  to  us  in  Nairobi,  I  looked  around 
in  despair  for  somewhere  to  house  nearly 
one  hundred  plants.  There  was  no  veranda, 
but  in  the  garden  was  an  old  wooden  shed 
that  had  not  been  used  for  years.  In  fact, 
it  was  full  of  white  ants  whose  ant  heaps 
were  enormous.  This  is  a  very  bad  area  for 
white  ants.  There  was  a  shelf  running  round 
the  shed  at  window  level,  and  so  in  went  the 
African  violets.  We  spent  the  first  few  days 


The  plant  at  the  top  right  is  a  creeper;  the  large  one 
in  front  right  is  S.  ionantha;  the  one  at  top  center  is 
Double  Wine  Velvet;  the  others  are  hybrids. 


digging  out  the  ant  heaps  and  getting  rid  of 
the  ants. 

A  few  of  the  plants  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  it  was  obviously  a  mistake  to 
bring  the  seedlings.  Hardly  any  of  them 
survived  and  day  after  day  I  went  out  to  find 
more  casualties.  Those  that  survived  went 
through  a  very  bad  period.  I  thought,  at  one 
stage,  that  they  would  all  die,  but  I  kept  on 
caring  for  them  and  by  September  they  be¬ 
gan  to  recover. 

Now,  in  February  1959,  many  of  them  are 
flowering,  and,  in  fact,  they  look  a  lot  strong¬ 
er  than  they  did  in  Tanga.  Next  year  I  am 
hoping  for  still  greater  improvement! 

I  have  grown  many  more  seedlings  and 
now  have  the  shed  full  of  small  plants. 
Growth  here,  due  presumably  to  the  cooler 
climate,  is  much  slower  than  at  Tanga;  and 
the  shed  is  on  the  dark  side  for  them.  I  have 
placed  all  the  pots  of  young  plants  in  cello¬ 
phane  bags  and  this,  I  find,  is  the  only  way 
to  grow  them  successfully  in  the  early  stages. 
(The  shed  can  be  closed  at  night.)  The  great 
variations  in  temperature  here  between  night 
and  day  may  be  responsible  for  this,  and  the 
climate  is  much  less  humid  than  in  Tanga. 
Those  species  that  came  from  Tanga  Province 
are  doing  well,  although  they  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  blooms. 

In  the  shops  in  Nairobi  I  have  seen  some 
beautiful  African  violets,  and  also  at  the 
Horticultural  Show  last  year,  so  it  must  be 
possible  to  get  such  results  here.  One  person 
told  me  that  she  thinks  it  is  not  possible  to 
grow  them  really  successfully  without  a 
greenhouse,  and  this  is  what  I  have  to  find 
out!  end 
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Anne  Tinari 


Tinari  Greenhouses 


Bethayres,  Pa. 


QUESTIOI^  BOX 


S  the  glorious  fall  season  approaches,  there 
is  again  great  interest  revived  in  our 
favorite  house  plant.  In  an  effort  to  have 
plants  perform  at  their  best  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  ahead,  there  seems  to  be  such  a 
temptation  to  go  overboard  on  repotting  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  sight. 

Although  this  is  many  times  necessary 
and  beneficial,  let  me  caution  you  on  over¬ 
doing  it. 

First,  be  certain  soil  being  used  is  steri¬ 
lized  and  blended  properly  as  to  ingredients. 

Never  use  a  new  mixture  to  any  great 
extent  without  trying  out  a  few  pots  first; 
unless  it  has  been  analyzed  and  tested.  So 
many  times,  soil  looks  good  but  on  analysis 
we  find  it  too  rich  or  totally  lacking  in  some 
vital  ingredient  essential  to  good  growth. 

Let  me  caution  you  also,  on  overpotting 
—  using  a  pot  too  large  for  a  plant.  Often  we 
are  tempted  in  carrying  out  certain  color 
schemes  or  decor  to  place  all  plants  in  one 
type  and  size  pot.  Remember  always,  that 
until  a  plant  has  formed  enough  feeding  roots 
to  actually  hug  the  pot,  you  will  get  very 
few  or  no  blooms.  Thus,  keep  plants  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  specific*  size  pot  needed. 

Last  of  all,  let  me  remind  you  to  avoid 
as  much  repotting  as  possible  during  humid, 
hot,  early  fall,  or  damp  weather.  Crown  rot 
and  fungus  thrive  best  during  such  periods. 
Repotting  seems  more  successful  as  the  cooler 
weather  approaches  and  our  homes  again 
have  constant  even  temperatures. 

Q.  I  have  a  question  I  hope  you  will  help 
me  with.  I  am  a  Society  member.  Enclosed 
is  a  view  of  a  pest  on  my  violets.  From  this 


Top  view,  as  seen  through 
the  microscope.  (Approx. 
150x  mag.)  Normal  length 
is  about  1/32”  long.  Seems 
to  live  in  the  soil  about 
plant.  May  also  be  found 
crawling  on  outside  and 
bottom  of  pot.  When  ex¬ 
posed  to  large  quantities  of 
water  will  swim  to  dry 
area.  Moves  in  circular 
pattern  when  in  motion. 
Will  also  Jump  (to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent)  when  startled. 


description  I  hope  you  can  tell  me  what  it  is 
and  if  possible  what  insecticide  to  use.  I’ll 


deeply  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  me. 

Geraldine  R.  Paul,  Easton,  Penna. 

A.  Of  all  the  many  ailments  that  disturb 
violets  and  violet  growers,  springtails,  no 
doubt,  are  the  one  pest  that  is  probably  the 
least  harmful,  but  certainly  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing. 

I  am  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  explain 
this.  What  you  have  living  in  the  lush  damp 
soil  of  your  pots  are  springtails  or  symphyllids. 
They  are  very  hard  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  Both  feed  on  the  fungi  and  root 
hairs  of  the  plants.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
not  harmful  and  feed  on  organic  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  seen  plants  that  have  had  broken 
down  root  structure  where  these  little  pests 
have  devoured  the  root  to  a  pulp. 

I  often  compare  this  little  insect  to  the  well- 
known  honeybee.  Upon  close  study  of  the 
honeybee  we  find  it  actually  has  no  organs 
to  pierce  fruit  to  obtain  the  nectar.  How¬ 
ever,  it  always  gets  the  blame  because  once 
the  fruit  is  injured  it  goes  in,  and  with  its 
marvelous  little  organs  carries  away  all  the 
nectar.  So  it  is  with  springtails.  It  is  best  to  use 
an  insecticide  and  destroy  them  before  your 
plant  breaks  down  from  other  causes  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  play  havoc  with  it. 

The  most  successful  and  safe  insecticide 
I  have  yet  found,  is  Optox.  Dilute  20  drops  to 
one  pint  of  warm  water.  Water  plants  from  top 
around  edges  of  pot.  Repeat  this  once  every 
three  or  four  days  until  you  see  them  dimin¬ 
ish.  Then,  once  a  month  as  a  safety  precaution. 

Q.  Many  of  the  leaves  I  put  in  water  get 
brown  at  the  tips  like  a  dry  rot,  and  spread 
over  all  the  leaf.  Some  leaves  I  put  in  ver- 
miculite  act  the  same  way.  Some  even  take 
root  and  then  turn  brown,  finally  they  dry  up 
and  die. 

Lois  Manbeck,  New  Rumley,  Ohio 

A.  From  your  note,  I  am  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  you  are  using  the  lower  outer  leaves  which 
have  lost  most  of  their  chlorophyll  and  are  not 
suitable  leaves  for  rooting.  Your  cutting  should 
be  a  firm,  fresh  chosen  leaf  to  produce  a 
healthy  sturdy  plantlet.  Also,  may  I  remind 
you  to  cut  the  petiole  to  within  1  or  IV2 
inches  when  preparing  leaves  to  root.  In  this 
manner  your  leaf  cutting  will  produce  huskier, 
firmer  roots  and  a  better  plantlet. 

Q.  Somewhere  I  have  picked  up  a  powdery 
mildew  on  some  of  my  violets.  They  are  still 
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Treasurer’s  Report 


Board  of  Directors 

African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Incorporated 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  and  related  summary  of  cash 
transactions  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Incorporated,  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1958.  In  connection  therewith,  the  records  of  cash 
transactions  for  the  year  were  examined  by  com¬ 
paring  the  totals  of  cash  receipts  recorded  in  the 
general  cash  book  with  deposits  shown  by  monthly 
bank  statements  and  by  inspection  of  paid  checks, 
invoices,  and  other  data  on  file  in  support  of  re¬ 
corded  disbursements. 

Cash  on  deposit  at  December  31,  1958,  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $41,625.96,  was  reconciled  with 
amounts  reported  to  us  by  the  depositary  banks. 
The  petty  cash  fund,  in  the  amount  of  $200.00  was 
confirmed  to  us  by  Mrs.  Robert  Wright,  the  cus¬ 
todian  thereof. 

ERNST  &  ERNST 


Certified  Public  Accountants 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
April  13,  1959 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA, 
INCORPORATED 
Year  ended  December  31,  1958 


RECEIPTS 


Dues 

$49,803.07 

Advertising 

8,595.77 

Convention  income  —  net 

2,125.54 

Research  —  B.  M.  Edens 

2,102.70 

Sales  of  back  issues 

512.70 

Registration  fees  for  new  varieties 

381.00 

Interest  on  savings  account 

300.00 

Library 

181.20 

Judging  school 

67.00 

Binders 

32.50 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS 

$64,101.48 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Magazine  and  Members’ 

Handbook 

$32,449.33 

Services  and  pay  roll  taxes 

9,191.73 

Research 

3,256.80 

Postage 

Equipment  purchases,  rentals 

2,915.58 

and  repairs 

2,854.71 

Cumulative  index 

2,620.00 

Supplies 

2,486.42 

Traveling  expenses 

1,825.15 

Office  —  rent,  light,  heat,  etc. 

1,434.30 

Long  distance  telephone 

717.86 

Buyer’s  Guide 

393.83 

Library 

370.42 

Promotion 

319.70 

Brochures 

259.04 

Moving  expenses 

250.89 

Registration 

185.98 

Insurance 

154.32 

Auditing  and  tax  services 

150.00 

President’s  pin 

34.00 

Dues  and  subscriptions 

10.00 

Judging  school 

10.00 

Miscellaneous 

34.86 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS 

$61,924.92 

EXCESS  OF  RECEIPTS  OVER 

DISBURSEMENTS 

$  2,176.56 

Show  Preparation  and 
Judging  School 
Recommendations — 1959 

Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden  Drive, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

(These  recommendations  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  April,  1959.) 

1.  That  competitive  judging  methods  be  used 
in  the  Indianapolis,  Indiana  1961  Conven¬ 
tion  Amateur  Show.  This  would  be  on  a  trial 
basis  and  if  it  proves  satisfactory,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  make  permanent  recommendations. 

2.  That  all  varieties  will  be  accepted  in  the 
specimen  classes  of  all  amateur  convention 
shows  except  the  Society  Awards. 

3.  All  plants  with  suckers  shall  be  disquali¬ 
fied  from  the  single  crown  classes. 

4.  Pots  or  containers  for  specimen  plants 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  No  supports  or  collars  under  foliage 
will  be  permitted. 

5.  A  variety  or  plant  which  does  not  repro¬ 
duce  true  should  be  disqualified  from  com¬ 
petition  by  the  classification  committee.  It 
can  be  placed  in  the  the  show  for  exhibition. 

6.  Definitions  of  color  classes  as  follows: 

Bicolor  —  two  colors 

Two-Tone  —  2  shades  of  the  same  color. 

Variegated  —  spotted,  mingled  or  mixed 

colors. 

Multicolored  —  3  or  more  colors. 

7.  Information  on  miniature  and  semiminia¬ 
ture  plants. 

Miniatures: 

Average  size  (mature  plants)  4-5  inches 
in  diameter,  never  to  exceed  6  inches. 
Blossoms  can  be  any  size 
Small  foliage 

Prolific  bloomers  6-20  blossoms  per  plant. 
Semiminiatures : 

Average  size  (mature  plant)  4-6  inches  in 
diameter  —  leaves  may  grow  larger,  but  not 
the  over-all  size  of  the  plant. 

Size  of  blossom  —  optional  —  may  be 
small  or  large. 

Prolific  bloomer  6-20  flowers  per  plant. 
Scale  of  Points  for  Judging  Seedlings: 


Leaf  pattern 

25  points 

Floriferousness 

25 

Condition  general  health  — 

(strong  sturdy) 

15 

Size  of  bloom  (medium 

to  large) 

20 

Color  (should  be  a  definite 

improvement  or  different 

from  any  named  variety.) 

15 

100 


TELL  YOU  WHAT 


NEW  MEMBERSHIPS  and  RENEWALS  — 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Myrtle  Radtke, 
P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Make 
all  checks  payable  to  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Inc. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  DUES  and  AFFILI¬ 
ATED  CHAPTER  MEMBERSHIP  DUES  FOR 
BOTH  RENEWALS  and  NEW  MEMBERS 
should  be  sent  to  Myrtle  Radtke,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Please  pay  your 
dues  through  your  Chapter  treasurer  if  you 
are  a  member  of  a  Chapter. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  INFORMATION  — 
write  to  Dorothy  Reaume,  16508  Fairmount 
Drive,  Detroit  5,  Michigan. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  —  send  your  new 
address  at  least  30  days  before  the  issue  with 
which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Send  old  address 
with  the  new,  enclosing  if  possible  your  ad¬ 
dress  label. 

BACK  ISSUES  OF  MAGAZINE  —  write  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  for  a  list  of 
those  in  stock.  Not  all  magazines  are  available 
as  back  issues.  Do  not  send  money  until  you 
get  the  list.  Make  check  payable  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Cost 
$1.00  per  copy. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  —  are  available  from 
Floyd  L.  Johnson,  183  W.  Gibson  Street, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 

MAGAZINE  BINDERS  —  write  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Two  for  $6.50 
postpaid. 


DUES  —  $4.00  for  a  12  month  period.  The 
Magazine  is  included  in  each  membership. 
JUDGING  SCHOOLS  —  for  information  about 
holding  a  judging  school  to  become  a  quali¬ 
fied  judge  write  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden 
Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

AWARDS  FOR  SHOWS  —  write  Dorothy 
Reaume,  16508  Fairmount  Drive,  Detroit  5, 
Michigan. 

CLUB  NEWS  —  send  all  club  news  to  the 
Club  News  editor,  Maxine  Wangberg,  1400  N. 
118th  St.,  Wauwatosa  13,  Wisconsin. 

SHOW  NEWS  —  send  all  show  news  reports 
to  the  Show — News  and  Views  editor,  Eunice 
Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
PLANT  REGISTRATION  —  write  Constance 
Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California. 
DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  MAGAZINE  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS — for  September  issue,  June  1st; 
December  issue,  September  1st;  March  issue, 
December  1st;  June  issue,  March  1st. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  cannot  be  returned  unless 
by  previous  agreement  with  the  editor. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  PIN  — -  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Society  pin  chairman,  E. 
Pearle  Turner,  828  Kenmore  Boulevard,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio. 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANKS  and 
BROCHURES — specify  number  required  when 
writing  the  Society,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

COLOR  SLIDES  and  CLUB  PROGRAMS  — 

write  librarian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.  O.  Box  674, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


Special  Awards  ATLANTIC  CITY  1960  Convention 

A  partial  list  of  Special  Awards  for  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America’s  Annual  Convention 
Show  in  Atlantic  City,  1960.  A  complete  list  of  Special  Awards  will  be  published  in  the 
Convention  Pink  Sheets  in  the  December  African  Violet  Magazine. 

ARNDT’S  FLORAL  GARDENS  AWARD  $25  for  the  best  specimen  of  the  following  of 
their  West  Coast  introductions.  $10  additional  award  if  it  is  the  best  specimen  plant  in  the 
Amateur  Division.  L  Tulana,  L  Tulana  Charm,  Pink  and  Gold,  Oriental  Music,  Constant 
Beauty,  Paul  Bunyan. 

BEHNKE  NURSERIES  AWARD  $50.  $25  to  the  person  scoring  the  most  blues.  $15  to  the 
second  most  blues  and  $10  to  the  third  most  on  the  following  Behnke  introductions.  Sweet 
Memory,  My  Maryland,  Fantasy,  Calico,  Sonja,  Color  Magic,  All  Aglow,  Dolly  Madison 
(Behnke’s). 

BAXTER’S  GREENHOUSE  $25  Cash  Award  for  the  best  specimen  of  Lotus  Suntone. 
Baxter’s  Greenhouse  $10  Cash  Award  for  the  best  specimen  with  true  variegated  foliage. 
GRANGER  GARDENS  AWARD  $25  to  the  best  specimen  of  the  following  Granger  intro¬ 
ductions:  Encore,  Dorothy  Gray,  Ember  Dream,  Good  News,  April  Love. 

MADISON  GARDENS  $25  AWARD  for  the  best  specimen  of  Double  Pink  Cameo. 
SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE  $20  AWARD.  $10  for  the  best  Melody  Air.  $5  for  the  best  Fleet 
Dream.  $5  for  the  best  Royal  Witch. 

TINARI  GREENHOUSES  AWARD  of  two  Luster  fixed  silver  planter  bowls  on  silver  dishes, 
all  specially  designed  by  a  famous  Philadelphia  silversmith.  First  prize  9  inch  bowl  for  most 
blue  ribbons.  Second  prize  a  similar  6  inch  bowl  for  the  second  most  blue  ribbons  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tinari  originations:  Patti  Anne,  Pink  Geneva,  Pink  Sombrero,  Purple  Pompon,  Star 
Gazer,  Red  Glow. 


heavy  in  blossom  and  I  hate  to  lose  them. 
Should  I  use  Mildex,  Orthacide  or  Flowers  of 
Sulphur? 

Mrs.  Elsie  Leonard,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

A.  Two  of  the  best  insecticides  on  the 
market  today  are:  Mildex,  and  a  new  antibi¬ 
otic  under  the  name  of  Actidone.  A  pinch  of 
Fermate  added  to  one  quart  of  water  would 
also  help  eradicate  this  mildew. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  found  any  better 
remedy  for  this  common  summer  ailment?  Let 
us  hear  of  your  experiences  on  mildew  trouble 
to  help  with  this  and  the  following  question. 

Q.  My  violets  have  a  bad  case  of  mildew. 
Can  you  recommend  a  good  spray  that  would 
not  harm  my  plants?  I  have  never  had  mil¬ 
dew  before  and  would  like  to  know  the  cause 
of  it. 

Emmer  Trammell,  Dexter,  Mass. 
Readers,  please  help  to  untangle  this  one. 

Q.  I  want  to  raise  a  cry  for  help!  Perhaps  I 
am  not  alone  in  this:  In  the  December  issue 
there  are  several  articles  mentioning  or  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  proper  pH  of  soil  for  violets. 
The  one  by  K.  C.  Berger,  Department  of  Soils, 
University  of  Wisconsin  (page  16),  states: 
African  violets  in  nature  grow  in  acid  soils 
and  that  in  many  cases  the  soil  is  quite  strong¬ 
ly  acid.  Nitro-Gro,  the  soil  he  developed  as 
a  result  of  his  experiments,  I  am  advised,  runs 
between  5.5  and  6.0  pH.  Other  articles,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  same  issue  (pages  35,  68)  con¬ 
tradict  this  requirement  though  Free  seems 
ambiguous  in  his  book.  Now  in  the  March 
issue,  Forrest  Richter,  Bess  Dykeman  (page 
12),  uphold  the  nearly  neutral  pH  theory. 
I  also  seem  to  remember  an  earlier  reference 
in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  to  the  violets 
being  found  in  Africa  on  limestone  outcrop¬ 
pings.  (This  of  course  is  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Berger’s  statement.)  All  this  leaves 
me— as  perhaps  it  does  many  amateur  growers 
and  commercials  —  bewildered.  It  is  possible 
the  actual  range  of  tolerance  is  rather  wide; 
or  differs  for  various  hybrids,  or  depends  on 
the  proportions  of  the  many  soil  elements  in 
a  given  soil  mixture,  or  also  on  factors  of 
light,  temperature,  and  humidity. 

Robert  S.  Camburn,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Q.  The  outside  leaves  on  my  plants  grown 
under  lights  get  faded  and  spotted  as  per  leaf 
enclosed.  The  center  leaves  are  fresh  and  firm. 
My  lights  are  on  12  hours  a  day  and  placed 
16  inches  from  the  tops  of  the  plants.  The  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  vary  over  six  degrees  and 
is  around  70°  most  of  the  time.  Could  my  lights 
be  on  too  long?  When  I  turn  them  off  the 
plants  lose  their  lush  green  color.  I  use  two  40- 
watt  tubes — one  cool  white  and  one  daylight. 

Mrs.  Harold  McWhirter,  Boise,  Idaho 

A.  Your  lighting  apparently  sounds  all 
right.  However,  one  must  find  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  need  in  this  respect.  Lights  should  be 
left  on  about  14  hours  a  day  for  best  growth. 
Plants  may  be  12  to  14  inches  from  lights. 


The  leaf  arrived  mushy  and  discolored  so  I 
could  not  determine  clearly  your  trouble.  Al¬ 
though,  I  am  wondering  whether  this  is  not 
quite  common  with  lower,  outer  leaves,  since 
you  state  plant  centers  are  of  good  growth. 
Periodic  feeding  may  also  overcome  discolora¬ 
tion  as  plants  under  lights  must  be  fed  because 
of  their  constant  growth. 

Q.  I  grow  many  plants  under  natural  light 
in  a  northeast  window.  Lately  so  many  of  my 
leaves  collapse  and  seem  lifeless  I  have  taken 
plants  out  and  examined  roots  and  find  noth¬ 
ing.  Can  you  tell  me  what  could  cause  this? 

Mrs.  Victor  Edenso,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  examined 
roots  for  signs  of  disease,  especially  nema¬ 
todes  which  many  times  are  responsible  for 
droopy  leaves.  May  I  suggest  plants  may  be  in 
too  large  a  pot.  Plants  should  be  in  proportion 
to  pot.  Old  plants  having  a  large  thick  main 
stalk,  many  times  get  very  droopy.  A  plant 
kept  too  wet  or  too  dry  may  also  develop  limp 
foliage.  Perhaps  some  readers  will  pass  on 
their  experience  with  your  problem. 

Q.  What  makes  my  red-backed  leaves  turn 
all  green? 

Mrs.  Frances  Bunch,  Williamstown,  N.  C. 

A.  I  know  it  is  very  distressing  to  have  a 
beautiful  red  reverse  leaf  turn  all  green,  how¬ 
ever,  many  African  violet  type  foliages  do  re¬ 
vert. 

May  I  suggest  good  strong  light  and  low 
temperatures  to  maintain  colorful  foliage. 
You  may  also  try  foliar  feeding,  being  most 
careful  to  do  this  in  the  evening  so  that  all 
moisture  on  plant  is^  dry  before  strong  light 
or  sun  can  spot  your  leaves. 

Q.  My  violet  variety  “Madam  Kern”  is  over 
a  year  old,  I  raised  it  from  a  leaf  cutting. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  it  bloom? 

Mrs.  Lutie  H.  Whalen,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Plants  of  thick  Amazon  leaf  type  foliage 
such  as  you  refer  to  take  a  longer  growing 
period  to  reach  blooming  stage.  However, 
feed  it  periodically,  keep  it  slightly  pot-bound 
and  it  will  reward  you  with  a  slightly  frilled 
large  lavender  blossom  of  good  size  and  form. 

Q.  Which  is  best,  clay  or  plastic  pots? 

A.  Plants  can  be  grown  in  either  most 
successfully.  Some  prefer  plastic  due  to  clean¬ 
liness,  light  weight  and  durability.  It  would 
be  most  interesting  to  have  readers’  opinions 
on  this  question. 

Q.  Early  this  spring  I  noticed  leaves  on  my 
plants  had  rather  large  pitted  areas  that  are 
deformed  and  too  large  for  thrips. 

Miss  Marion  Gorberg,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.  Your  trouble  seems  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  change  of  season,  from  furnace  to  natu¬ 
ral  heat.  This  varying  temperature  causes 
marks  from  overwatering  or  spraying  to  be 
more  pronounced. 

This  could  also  be  the  result  of  mite  dam¬ 
age  to  plant  cells  that  have  overcome  or  re¬ 
sisted  cyclamen  mite  and  this  pitted  area  is 
like  a  scar  from  an  old  wound. 
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Work  Shop:  Show  Problems  and  Judging 

Reported  by  Sophie  Bullock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Q. — May  a  year  book  larger  than  five  by 
eight  inches  be  entered  in  the  National 
show  section  for  year  books? 

A.— No. 

Q. — If  a  plant  has  reverted,  in  which  class 
should  it  be  entered? 

A. — It  should  be  disqualified. 

Q. — How  do  you  classify  crested  plants? 
Single  or  double? 

A. — As  listed. 

Q. — How  is  it  that  one  entry  of  three 
plants  for  the  Gold  and  Purple  Awards 
was  not  judged? 

A. — All  the  entries  were  judged,  but  if 
each  of  the  three  plants  entered  does 
not  come  up  to  ninety  points,  there 
will  be  no  Gold  or  Purple  Awards. 

Q. — Is  it  permissible  to  put  point  scores  on 
the  back  of  entry  papers? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Is  it  necessary  for  the  public  to  see 
the  comments  of  the  judges? 

A. — No,  but  the  comments  are  instructive. 

Q. — ^If  the  plants  are  entered  for  the  Gold 
and  Purple  Awards,  can  they  be  judg¬ 
ed  for  Best  of  Show? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Is  there  a  color  wheel  for  African 
violets? 

A.— No.  There  is  a  -color  wheel  issued  by 
the  American  Horticulture  Society  of 
Jamaica  Plains,  Massachusetts. 

Q. — Would  it  be  wise  to  hold  back  the 
awards  until  the  end  of  the  show? 

A. — No.  The  public  wants  to  know  when 
they  see  the  plants. 

Q. — Why  does  everyone  make  a  different 
count  on  points  for  bloom? 

A. — Blossom  points  have  to  be  given  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety. 

Q. — Do  you  judge  blossoms  according  to 
the  age  of  the  plants? 

A.— No. 

Q. — When  the  outer  leaves  start  yellow¬ 
ing,  should  they  be  taken  off  just  be¬ 
fore  show  time? 

A. — Yes.  The  plant  would  be  more  likely 
to  win  an  award. 

Q. — Does  the  size  of  the  plant  count? 

A. — No,  it  is  grooming  that  counts. 

Q. — If,  at  a  regular  flower  show,  an  award 
is  given  to  the  smallest  blooming 
plant,  is  a  miniature  permissible? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — If  a  plant  can  be  kept  in  winning 
form,  may  it  be  entered  year  after 
year? 

A. — Yes,  unless  classification  specifies  that 
a  winner  of  previous  years  cannot  be 
entered. 


Q. — How  many  points  are  necessary  to  win 
the  three  color  ribbons? 

A. — Ninety-five  points. 

Q.— Should  a  multiple  crown  plant  be  en¬ 
tered  in  a  regular  flower  show? 

A.—No. 

Q.— If  a  plant  has  forty  leaves  and  one  is 
marred,  should  as  many  points  be 
taken  off  as  on  a  plant  with  twenty 
leaves? 

A. — No.  Take  the  entire  plant  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Q. — May  a  judge  take  up  the  plant  to  look 
at  it? 

A. — A  plant  does  not  have  to  be  picked 
up  to  be  judged. 

Q. — May  a  show  be  divided  in  sections  for 
plants  grown  under  fluorescent  light 
and  plants  grown  under  daylight? 

A. — The  National  African  Violet  Society 
has  no  such  ruling,  but  it  can  be  put 
into  a  local  club  schedule. 

Q.— -May  a  plant  entered  in  a  show  have 
a  support  under  the  leaves? 

A.—No. 

Q. — May  silver  paper  be  put  on  so  that  the 
foliage  rests  on  it? 

A.—No. 

Q. — May  a  judge  of  the  National  African 
Violet  Society  judge  arrangements? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— What  expenses  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
judges? 

A. — Round  trip  transportation,  meals,  and 
a  reasonable  amount  for  a  hotel  room 
if  they  have  to  stay  over.  There  is  no 
fee  for  judging. 

Q. — May  a  judge  enter  the  show  room  be¬ 
fore  it  is  completely  staged? 

A.—No. 

Q. — -Approximately  how  many  entries 
should  one  set  of  judges  be  expected 
to  judge? 

A. — ^It  depends  on  the  experience  of  the 
judges.  Any  show  should  be  judged 
in  two  hours. 

Q. — -How  many  sets  of  judges  would  you 
need  for  three  hundred  entries? 

A. — At  least  two  sets. 

Q. — How  is  the  Queen  of  the  Show  se¬ 
lected? 

A. — ^The  best  of  the  show  should  have  at 
least  ninety-five  points.  The  Queen  is 
the  best  of  all  the  blue  ribbon  win¬ 
ners. 

Q. — ^Should  a  judges’  clerk  stay  close  to 
the  judges? 

A. — Clerks  should  keep  at  a  distance  to 
Continued  bottom  next  column 
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Do  You  Sell? 

H.  A.  Milton 

AVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  it 
costs  to  grow  a  plant?  The  following  are 
aspects  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
dealing  with  this  problem: 

1)  structure 

2)  fixtures 

3)  heat 

4)  light 

5)  stock  (original) 

6)  labor 

7)  travel  expense 

8)  soil  and  components 

9)  chemicals 

10)  fertilizers 

11)  soil  sterilization 

12)  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Is  the  price  you  are  asking  sufficient  or 
insufficient?  Many  factors  go  into  the  pricing 
of  a  plant  and  rather  than  scare  you  off  with 
a  complexity  of  figures,  let’s  see  why  you 
aren’t  charging  enough,  since  it  is  a  fair 
wager  that  you  aren’t.  I  have  bought  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all 
types  of  growers  rankest  amateur  to  large 
commercial.  This  is  my  considered  opinion 
after  many  years  of  purchasing  African  vio¬ 
lets. 

Some  of  the  things  you  probably  consider 
when  putting  a  price  on  your  plant  are:  the 
quality  of  your  growing;  the  newness  and 
popularity  of  the  variety;  the  size  of  the  plant, 
whether  blooming;  and  the  price  that  other 
growers  are  (might  be)  charging. 

But  did  you  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  growing  space  it  took  and  over 
what  period  of  time?  How  much  electricity 
and/or  heat  if  grown  in  a  greenhouse?  The 
overhead  cost  in  terms  of  space,  time,  heat, 
etc.  it  required  to  develop  the  variety?  The 
hours  of  labor  involved? 

“It’s  a  labor  of  love,”  you  say,  “So  we’ll 
just  forget  that.” 

Yes,  but  is  this  fair  to  the  man  whose  busi¬ 
ness  you  are  taking  away,  the  commercial 
grower?  The  man  whose  only  source  of  in¬ 
come  is  from  the  plants  he  sells. 

Let’s  be  reasonable  about  it.  I  am  not  a 
commercial  grower,  but  I  do  sell  surplus 


allow  the  judges  privacy,  but  they 
should  not  be  ignored. 

Q.— -If  the  leaves  of  a  plant  have  been 
touched  up  with  green  coloring,  may 
it  be  entered? 

A.—No. 

Q.— Which  committee  is  responsible  for 
classification? 

A. — ^The  Classification  Committee. 

Q.^ — How  many  do  you  need  on  a  Classi¬ 
fication  Committee  for  three  hundred 
entries? 

A.- — At  least  three.  end 


plants.  The  commercial  grower  must  main¬ 
tain  expensive  structures,  which  are  taxed 
accordingly:  over  and  above  his  income  tax. 
Often  he  pays  wages,  at  today’s  high  rates. 
In  most  instances  he  has  heavy  fuel  bills  to 
meet,  plus  all  the  other  incidental  expenses 
that  are  incurred  in  the  running  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  is  it  so  sporting  of  you  to 
forget  the  labor  or  any  of  the  other  cost  factors 
when  you  make  a  sale?  You’re  robbing  him! 

How  much  should  you  charge?  Well,  no 
one  is  in  a  position  to  set  the  price  on  your 
African  violets.  As  a  suggestion  for  those  who 
would  rather  not  figure  it  out  exactly,  but 
who  want  a  basis  for  evaluation;  they  can 
use  the  space-time  guide  established  by  the 
country’s  flower  industry.  This  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  price  for  an  ordinary  plant  in  bloom, 
with  a  foliage  span  of  six  to  eight  inches: 
price  at  least  $1.50.  This  is  for  an  average 
rapid  grower.  Increase  the  price  for  each  of 
the  following:  slow  growth,  recent  variety, 
new  variety,  popularity,  scarcity.  Smaller 
sizes  are  proportionately  lower  prices.  Larger 
sizes  at  about  fifty  cents  additional  per  foli¬ 
age  inch. 

This  is  not  written  for  you  if  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  and  receiving  a  fair  price.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  guide  for  those  who  have  been  get¬ 
ting  too  little  for  their  plants. 

If  you  think  this  price  too  much,  figure 
it  out  in  detail  for  yourself,  then  add  in  a 
reasonable  profit  for  time  and  energy.  Be  sure 
to  include  everything:  reserve  for  contingen¬ 
cies,  allowance  for  mite  (which  may  destroy 
your  entire  stock  and  set  you  back  many 
months.  Don’t  say  “impossible,”  those  are  fa¬ 
mous  last  words)  and  for  that  breakdown  of 
the  heating  plant  one  cold  wintry  night,  which 
froze  your  entire  stock.  This  couldn’t  happen 
to  you?  Well,  remember,  you  could  be  taking 
the  business  away  from  a  man  that  it  could 
and  does  happen  to.  One  commercial  grower 
I  know  recently  had  this  happen  to  him  twice 
this  past  season.  Remember  too,  if  the  reserve 
isn’t  big  enough  to  carry  you  through,  it  means 
bankruptcy. 

So,  ask  a  better  price,  you’ll  be  surprised, 
you’ll  get  it.  end 


FREE  ADVANCE  COPY  1960  CATALOG 
African  Violet  Supplies 

Sixty  illustrated  pages  of  unusual  and  hard-to- 
find  supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for 
African  violets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
all  greenhouse  and  indoor  plants.  Everything 
from  potting  mixes  and  plant  foods  to  large 
aluminum  plant  stands  and  fluorescent  lighted 
plant  carts.  Largest  selection  any  catalog  spe¬ 
cializing  in  African  violet  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  indoor  plants  and  greenhouses.  Send 
now  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  928  Oxford,  Maryland 
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Participates  in  The  International  Flower  Show 


The  African  violet  information  booth,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
Greater  New  York,  was  right  at  home,  nestled 
amongst  the  international  exhibits  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show  held  in  New  York 
City’s  Coliseum  from  March  7th  to  14th,  1959. 
To  our  right  were  banks  of  multi-colored  tu¬ 
lips  and  majestic  white  lilacs  from  The  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  little  straw  baskets  of  narcissus 
from  Hong  Kong;  and  on  our  left  were  tall 
pastel  spikes  of  delphiniums,  exotic  lilies 
and  tropical  foliage  basket  arrangements 
from  Haiti  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  trophy 
award  winning  collection  of  miniature  ar¬ 
rangements  featuring  native  yellow  primroses 
from  Great  Britain. 

Looking  out  from  the  booth,  we  were 
faced  with  banks  of  fresh  flowers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  flown  in  for  the  Flower 
Show.  Some  of  the  entries  were:  rhododen¬ 
dron,  golden  freesias  and  ranunculus  from 
Great  Britain;  carnations,  tulips  and  roses 
from  France  and  Spain;  and  from  Africa, 
strangely  beautiful  Protea  latifoliea  with  its 
glistening  silvery  foliage,  and  a  fascinating 
collection  of  little  stone  like  cacti  that  had 
you  guessing  as  to  which  were  the  cacti  and 
which  were  the  stones.  Italy  had  sent  roses 
and  carnations  from  San  Remo,  some  in 
colors  not  often  seen,  from  golden  yellow 
through  deeper  copper  tones,  unusual  and 
beautiful. 

With  our  choice  location  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  entries  area,  we  received  our  share  of 


compliments  from  the  thousands  of  show  |! 

visitors,  for  the  beauty  of  our  African  vio-  ^ 

lets  and  for  the  effectiveness  of  our  display.  i 

Seldom  was  there  a  moment  when  the  front  I 

of  our  booth  was  wanting  for  a  group  of 
interested  visitors,  either  admiring  the  vio-  ? 
lets  or  seeking  information  and  answers  to 
their  many  questions  (and  there  were  plenty  ji 
of  these)  about  their  African  violets. 

We  had  visitors  from  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union,  with  many  inquiries  about  local 
African  Violet  Society  activities. 

An  elderly  couple  from  France,  who  were  j 

visiting  in  America,  wanted  to  know  if  we  | 

would  be  exhibiting  at  the  International  Flo-  ; 

ralia  at  the  newly  completed  Palais  de  la  De-  f 

fense  in  Paris,  France,  to  be  held  in  May.  We  [ 

would  like  to  have  said  yes,  but  had  to  say  j 

no. 

A  visitor  from  England  (who  joined  the  j 

African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.)  was  I 

so  enraptured  with  the  new  varieties  we  had  | 

on  display,  and  thought  we  were  so  fortunate  | 

in  America  to  have  such  a  large  selection  | 

of  varieties  from  which  to  choose  our  favor-  I 

ites.  I 

The  judges  presented  us  with  three  | 

awards:  a  first  prize,  a  special  award  and  I 

a  cultural  certificate.  The  booth  was  well 
received  by  the  show  visitors,  and  many  | 

stopped  to  admire  the  display  and  drink  in 
the  beauty  of  the  African  violets.  Many  who 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  past  went  away 
with  renewed  determination  to  try  again. 
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confident  that  this  time  they  had  the  answers 
and  would  be  successful. 

The  theme  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual 
International  Flower  Show  was,  “A  Garden 
Community.”  To  depict  this  theme  with  our 
African  violets,  we  displayed  a  large  picture 
window  filled  with  blooming  plants.  Each 
shelf  concealed  a  fluorescent  light  which 
lighted  the  plants  on  the  shelf  below.  The 
colors  used  were  white  and  grey,  and  the 
drapes  at  the  window  were  a  delicate  shade 
of  lavender,  a  perfect  backdrop  for  the  colors 
in  the  African  violet  blossoms. 

The  information  table  featured  a  display 
on  fluorescent  lighting;  and  propagation,  with 
leaves  and  plantlets  in  different  stages  of 
growth,  was  shown.  Several  specimen  plants, 
grown  and  groomed  for  the  show  the  way 
we  like  to  have  our  plants,  were  also  shown. 

Books  and  pamphlets  on  violet  care  and 
culture  were  on  hand,  as  were  copies  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  and  copies  of  the 
Empire  Violet  Magazine  (published  by  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  New  York  State). 
Brochures  from  our  National  Society,  and 
from  the  New  York  State  Society,  and  ap¬ 
plication  blanks  for  each  were  distributed. 
Also  available  to  visitors  were  information 
leaflets  on  local  societies  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City,  and  a  list 
of  African  violet  shows  being  sponsored  by 
these  societies.  These  lists  proved  to  be  of 
interest  to  many  out  of  town  visitors. 

To  our  countless  visitors  we  stressed  the 
importance  of  belonging  to  a  local  African 
violet  society  and  participating  in  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  programs,  as  this  was  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  learn  more  about  growing  beau¬ 
tiful  African  violets.  Much  interest  was  shown 
in  our  club,  we  have  had  several  new  mem¬ 
bers  join  since  the  show,  and  we  are  now 
holding  our  meetings  in  a  new  and  larger 
meeting  room.  To  those  who  are  unable  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  membership  in  a 
local  society,  we  encouraged  membership  in 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  New  York  State. 

Two  great  organizations  have  co-spon¬ 
sored  the  annual  International  Flower  Show 
since  1913:  The  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  and  the  New  York  Florist’s  Club. 
In  addition  to  the  show,  both  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  conduct  programs  of  education  and 
research,  hold  many  lectures,  have  monthly 
exhibits  of  new  products,  and  offer  continu¬ 
ous  service  to  all  throughout  the  year. 

end 
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Prevent  Cold  Weather  Injury 

Stella  Stevens,  Demariscotta,  Maine 

I  raise  African  violets  in  my  small  four  room 
house.  My  only  heat  is  the  oil  range  in 
the  kitchen.  During  the  fall  and  winter  I  keep 
a  pail  of  water  on  the  stove  for  humidity, 
and  manage  to  obtain  a  relative  humidity  of 
fifty  degrees. 

Each  year,  during  January,  February  and 
March,  I  have  had  trouble  with  the  young 
plants,  as  the  leaves  curled  under  and  be¬ 
came  rather  hard.  Some  of  my  older  plants 
were  also  affected.  It  happened  again  in 
March  of  this  year,  and  to  so  many  of  my 
new  varieties.  Finally  I  decided  to  try  using 
small  greenhouses  for  my  plants. 

I  took  cardboard  cartons  that  were  no 
more  than  ten  inches  wide  and  about  eight 
inches  deep  —  the  lengths  varied.  I  cut  out 
the  sides  and  ends  of  a  carton,  leaving  enough 
of  the  corners  to  make  them  sturdy;  then  I 
used  some  wooden  sticks  one-half  inch  by 
one-fourth  inch,  and  cut  them  to  fit  tightly 
around  the  top  of  the  carton,  to  hold  it  firm. 
Masking  tape  was  used  to  hold  the  sticks  se¬ 
curely  to  the  upright  cardboard  corners  that 
had  been  left  after  the  sides  and  ends  were 
cut  away. 

I  lined  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  brown 
paper — metal  foil  can  also  be  used. 

Clear  plastic  was  placed  around  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  carton,  being  turned  down 
over  the  sticks  on  the  top  and  fastened,  then 
the  lower  edge  was  taped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  carton. 

Boxes  of  any  shape  can  be  used,  and  they 
can  be  deeper  than  eight  inches — the  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  to  have  good  sturdy  boxes  or 
cartons. 

I  put  as  many  of  the  little  plants  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  finished  carton  and  set  it  out  of 
the  bright  light.  At  night  I  put  a  newspaper 
over  it  to  make  it  more  humid.  In  a  very  few 
days  the  plants  started  to  look  better,  and 
since  then  they  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Next  winter  all  my  baby  plants  will 
be  placed  in  their  bassinets,  to  grow  there 
until  spring. 

I  am  so  pleased  with  the  results,  and  hope 
that  my  experiment  will  help  someone  else. 

All  of  my  leaves  are  started  in  glass  ter¬ 
rariums,  and  do  fine.  I  have  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  plants.  end 
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The  “Ant”  Menace 

Neola  Wennerlund,  McComb,  Mississippi 

I  HAVE  read  many  books  on  the  growing 
and  care  of  African  violets,  and  I  have  the 
book  of  questions  and  answers  by  Helen  Van 
Pelt  Wilson.  To  date  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  anything  mentioned  on  the  subject  of 
“ANTS.” 

For  six  years  my  hobby  has  been  the 
growing  of  African  violets.  I  have  been  very 
successful  and  have  grown  some  lovely  vio¬ 
lets.  My  collection  contains  all  colors  except 
a  fire  red  and  a  yellow,  which  I  wish  I  could 
find  somewhere.  I  have  two  hundred  and 
seventy  plants,  which  include  one  hundred 
and  forty  varieties,  and  most  all  of  them  are 
now  blooming. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  my  collection  during 
the  past  few  years,  I  have  had  my  back  porch 
enlarged  with  jalousies  all  around,  to  allow 
plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air. 

At  various  times  recently,  much  to  my 
distress,  I  have  found  ants  on  some  of  my 
plants.  As  I  am  a  business  woman,  I  am  away 
from  home  nearly  eight  and  one-half  hours  a 
day  and  cannot  continually  watch  the  violets. 
I  cannot  find  where  or  how  the  ants  get  in 
and  on  the  plants.  The  weather  has  been  real 
cold  here,  and  I  guess  these  pests  are  coming 
in  from  the  outside  to  where  it  is  nice  and 
warm  on  the  porch.  So  far,  ants  have  been 
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my  only  problem.  The  soil  I  use  is  the  very 
best,  being  African  violet  soil  purchased  in 
sacks  from  Woolworth’s. 

When  I  find  a  violet  with  ants  on  it,  I 
spray  the  plant  with  an  Antrol  African  Violet 
House  Plant  Insect  Bomb.  Then  I  take  the 
plant,  remove  all  the  old  dirt,  wash  the  roots 
in  luke  warm  water,  dry  thoroughly,  and  then 
repot  the  plant  in  new  soil  and  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  pot. 

In  June  this  year  I  repotted  many  of  my 
plants,  and,  of  course,  this  set  some  of  them 
back  for  awhile.  The  shock  of  a  second  re¬ 
potting,  due  to  ants,  has  been  a  bigger  shock 
to  some  of  these  plants,  and,  consequently,  I 
have  lost  a  few  of  my  very  rare  ones.  Some 
of  the  roots  did  not  look  damaged,  and  I  feel 
that  I  got  to  these  just  in  time  and  that  they 
will  survive. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  and  worried,  to  know  just 
what  else  I  can  do  to  get  rid  of  this  pest 
and  to  keep  the  ants  from  coming  in.  I  have 
never  had  ants  in  my  house,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  come  in  on  the  porch. 
We  spray  outside  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

I  am  wondering  if  I  use  ant  poison  on 
the  shelves  and  tables  if  this  would  encourage 
more  ants  from  outside,  and  if  they  would 
still  go  in  the  soil  of  my  violets,  taking  the 
poison  with  them,  and  perhaps  causing  the 
loss  of  more  plants. 

My  violets  are  so  beautiful.  I  have  spent 
so  much  time  and  effort  with  them  after 
working  hours  at  the  office.  To  lose  them 
would  just  break  my  heart  and  also  be  a  fi¬ 
nancial  loss. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  African  Violet  Society  who  has 
experienced  this  same  trouble.  Perhaps  some¬ 
one  can  tell  me  how  to  cope  with  this  pest 
and  how  to  stop  the  ants  from  getting  on  the 
plants.  Any  help  will  be  most  appreciated. 

end 

Observation  on  Temperature 

Dorothy  N.  Hiller,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

A  FRIEND  in  Port  Chester,  New  York,  sent 
me  some  leaves  last  year.  They  are 
purple  blossomed  violets,  but  she  didn’t  have 
the  name. 

I  have  several  strong  plants  from  them 
in  our  living  and  dining  rooms,  which  are 
bright  this  time  of  year.  Due  to  a  lack  of 
space,  I  had  to  put  one  of  the  plants  in  a 
bedroom.  This  bedroom  has  the  same  south¬ 
ern  exposure  but  is  always  about  three  or 
four  degrees  cooler  than  the  other  rooms  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  there  is  always  a  little  out¬ 
side  air  coming  in  at  night. 

The  violet  in  the  bedroom  is  gorgeous! 
Some  of  the  blossoms,  and  they  are  double, 
measure  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 

end 
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ALL  WORK 


and  no  Play 

W.  Arthur  Straitiff,  Jr. 

Baxter  Greenhouses,  New  Waterford,  Ohio 

The  African  violet  is  the  number  one  house 
plant  in  America  today.  The  reasons  for 
its  popularity  are  few  and  simple: 

1.  It  is  the  only  house  plant  that,  if  prop¬ 
erly  grown  and  cared  for,  can  be  in 
flower  practically  every  day  of  the 
year. 

2.  The  ease  at  which  it  can  be  propagated 
and  grown  to  maturity  finds  favor  with 
many  indoor  gardeners. 

3.  The  multitude  of  varieties  that  are 
available  offers  many  desirable  types 
of  African  violets  for  any  type  of  col¬ 
lection  that  may  be  desired  by  the 
hobbyist. 

4.  The  cost  of  obtaining  good  plants  and 

varieties  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  humble  person. 

5.  New  varieties  can  be  developed  from 
seed  grown  in  the  home,  with  little 
extra  effort  and  skill. 

The  five  reasons  above  are  probably  not 
all  the  reasons  why  African  violets  are  grown 
so  extensively,  but  they  offer  a  good  starting 
list.  The  fifth  reason  listed  is  probably  the 
ultimate  for  many  of  the  hobbyists  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  commercial  growers.  It  is 
probably  due  to  my  training  as  a  plant  breed¬ 
er,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  that 
without  the  crossing  and  development  of  new 
and  exciting  varieties  much  of  the  interest 
in  violets  would  be  lost  to  me. 

It  is  this  fifth  reason  that  I  wish  to  enlarge 
upon.  Much  could  be  written  about  plant 
breeding  and  of  African  violets  in  particular. 
Each  breeder  would  treat  the  subject  in  his 
own  particular  manner,  but  the  subject  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  basically  the  same  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  All  the  knowledge  about  plant  breed¬ 
ing  and  genetics  is  governed  by  set  principles 
that  cannot  be  altered.  In  order  to  completely 
understand  what  happens  and  what  to  expect 
when  a  cross  is  made,  the  person  doing  the 
work  must  know  about  the  Mendelian  inheri¬ 
tance  patterns  as  they  control  the  results  that 
you  will  get  from  your  crosses.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  results  may  not  appear  to  follow 
the  predicted  ratios  and  combinations  accur¬ 
ately,  but  if  you  study  the  information  thor¬ 
oughly  you  will  understand  and  will  discover 
that  your  results  are  within  the  governing  in¬ 
heritance  laws. 

Most  people  call  the  resulting  plants  from 

a  cross  between  two  African  violets,  hybrids, 
when  actually  they  are  not.  A  hybrid  results 
when  a  cross  has  been  made  between  two 
plants  that  are  entirely  different  from  each 


other.  It  usually  applies  to  the  resulting  plants 
from  a  cross  made  between  two  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  or  a  cross  between  a  variety  and  a  spe¬ 
cies,  or  from  a  cross  between  two  plants  of 
entirely  different  clones  or  strains.  It  also  can 
apply  to  a  cross  between  two  plants  that  are 
the  results  of  separate  crosses  between  two 
distinct  types  of  violets. 

When  the  plants  used  in  crosses  have 
characteristics  or  traits  that  are  pure,  the  re¬ 
sulting  seedlings  will  be  just  like  the  parent 
plants.  Plants  that  reproduce  plants  like  them¬ 
selves  in  every  respect  are  called  homozy¬ 
gous.  Examples  of  such  plants  are  the  com¬ 
mon  garden  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are 
not  of  the  newer  Fi  types  now  being  pro¬ 
duced.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  African 
violets.  The  original  species  were  homozygous 
for  each  species  reproduced  plants  with  identi¬ 
cal  traits  generation  after  generation.  Since 
the  African  violet  has  been  crossed  so  ex¬ 
tensively  among  the  commercial  varieties  and 
with  several  or  more  of  the  wild  species,  the 
modern  African  violet  is  a  mixture  of  many 
traits  that  were  originally  separated  in  the 
different  species  or  have  resulted  in  sports 
of  dominant  traits.  When  plants  of  a  given 
genus,  such  as  Saintpaulia,  are  crossed  and 
the  resulting  seedlings  are  not  identical  to  the 
parents,  they  are  called  heterozygous.  Any 
plant  that  will  not  breed  true  is  heterozygous. 

What  does 'this  mean  to  the  plant  breeder? 
Because  so  much  cross-pollination  has  been 
done  with  the  African  violet,  the  present  day 
varieties  are  much  more  splendorous  than  the 
original  species  and  the  early  plants  that  the 
first  breeders  had  to  work  with.  Because  of 
this  extensive  cross-pollination,  we  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  from  each  cross  that  is 
made.  If  records  were  kept,  even  by  the  home 
hobbyist,  of  the  parents  used  and  their  char¬ 
acteristics,  as  well  as  the  same  information 
for  the  selected  seedlings,  we  could  better  pre¬ 
dict  what  we  would  get  from  certain  crosses. 

Characteristics  can  either  be  dominant  or 
recessive.  If  a  certain  trait  is  dominant,  it  will 
show  up  in  all  the  seedlings  which  have  at 
least  one  gene  for  that  particular  trait.  Each 
dominant  trait  has  a  mate  that  is  always 
weaker  than  itself  and  can  be  completely 
masked  by  it.  When  a  plant  with  a  dominant 
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trait  is  crossed  with  a  plant  with  the  reces¬ 
sive  mate,  the  results  in  that  cross  for  that 
certain  trait  can  be  predicted  ahead  of  time. 
When  several  closely  related  traits  are  being 
worked  on  at  the  same  time,  the  results  may 
vary  somewhat,  but,  as  stated  earlier,  all  the 
results  obtained  are  controlled  by  the  Men- 
delian  inheritance  patterns. 

In  the  African  violet  the  plain,  flat  leaf  is 
the  result  of  recessive  traits  and  has  as  its 
dominant  characteristic,  the  girl-type  leaf. 
Whenever  a  cross  is  made  between  a  plain- 
leaf  violet  and  a  girl-leaf  violet,  all  of  the 
seedlings  from  that  cross  will  show  the  domi¬ 
nant  trait  of  the  girl  leaf.  When  plants  have 
a  double  gene  for  the  dominant  trait,  some¬ 
times  dwarfing  of  the  plant  results.  This  is 
true  with  the  African  violet.  In  many  crosses 
with  girl-type  plants,  there  are  some  seedlings 
that  have  girl  leaves  and  the  plants  are  very 
dwarf  and  compact.  In  many  instances  these 
plants  are  of  no  value,  although  they  can  be 
grown  as  “freaks”  of  nature. 

When  making  any  crosses,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  keep  a  record  of  the  parents  used  and 
their  characteristics  and  the  results  of  the 
crosses  that  you  have  made.  If  you  do  this, 
it  may  save  you  a  lot  of  time  and  valuable 
space  by  allowing  you  not  to  make  useless 
crosses.  From  the  above  paragraph,  you  can 
tell  that  it  would  be  useless  in  many  cases  to 
make  a  cross  between  two  girl  violets  to  get 
a  lot  of  worthwhile  seedlings. 

The  girl-type  leaf  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  dominant  trait  over  the  plain  leaf.  There 
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are  many  other  traits  that  can  be  mentioned, 
but  it  would  take  too  much  space  and  time. 
A  few  of  the  dominant  ones  include  the 
ruffled  leaf  edge,  the  ruffled  petal,  wild  Gro- 
tei  type  foliage  and  stem,  and  others.  Several 
traits  may  appear  together  in  certain  crosses 
which  indicate  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  linkage  of  dominant  traits. 

Linkage  of  traits  is  another  interesting 
phase  that  the  plant  breeder  runs  into.  It  is 
the  one  main  reason  why  there  isn’t  a  true 
red  or  blue  African  violet  on  the  market  to¬ 
day.  The  genes  for  the  traits  for  red  and 
blue  colors  are  linked  together  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  and  unknown  combinations  to  give 
us  our  many  varying  shades  of  purple  and 
lavender  violets,  as  well  as  the  newer  pinks. 
If  such  linkages  could  be  broken,  we  would 
then  have  our  true  colors  that  are  being 
eagerly  sought  after.  At  least  the  materials 
for  the  true  reds  and  blues  are  available  in 
the  plants,  whereas  the  components  for  a  yel¬ 
low  violet  may  not  be.  To  me,  it  seems  more 
worthwhile  to  work  towards  a  true  red  and 
or  blue  African  violet  than  it  does  for  a  yel¬ 
low  one.  Perhaps  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  linkages  for  a  red  or  blue  have  been 
broken,  but  the  resulting  embryo  seedlings 
or  young  plants  may  not  have  survived  until 
flowering.  It  has  been  found  that  with  the 
gladiolus,  another  flower  that  does  not  come 
in  blue,  there  is  a  lethal  gene  linked  with 
the  gene  for  blue  color  and  whenever  the 
blue  (true  blue)  appears  the  plants  are  very 
weak  and  usually  do  not  survive  the  first 
generation.  When  the  blue  gene  appears  in 
the  gladiolus  by  itself  in  dominance,  the  seed¬ 
ling  that  contains  it  always  dies  before  ma¬ 
turity  or  early  in  infancy  due  to  that  one 
lethal  trait.  If  and  when  that  linkage  is  brok¬ 
en,  we  will  be  enjoying  a  true  blue  gladiolus 
and  perhaps  blue  and  red  African  violets. 

Why  all  this,  many  of  you  will  ask?  If 
you  want  to  get  results  that  count  and  make 
your  time  worthwhile,  you  must  know  the 
material  that  you  are  working  with  and  what 
you  can  expect  to  get  from  it.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  expect  to  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  good  seedlings,  with  the  minimum 
number  of  seedlings  and  plants  to  work  with. 
The  commercial  breeders,  myself  included, 
have  a  lot  of  time  involved  and  space  tied  up 
in  new  crosses  and  varieties  that  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  proven  and  evaluated  before  they 
can  be  offered  to  the  public.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  make  haphazard  crosses  and  expect 
to  stay  in  business  for  long.  We  must  know 
how  to  take  short  cuts  and  still  come  up  with 
consistent  prize  winners.  Our  records  tell  us 
whether  we  should  make  a  certain  cross  or 
not.  Yours  can  tell  you,  also.  We  may  make 
unplanned  crosses,  just  for  fun,  and  wait 
for  the  unexpected.  Most  of  us  do!  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  goes,  “All  Work  and  No 
Play  makes  Johnny  a  dull  boy.”  Even  we 
commercial  plant  breeders  must  have  our  play! 

end 
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DETACH  ON  DOT 


GIFT  MEMBERSHIPS 

A  year’s  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  makes  a  wonderful 
gift  for  every  occasion — birthdays,  anniversaries,  Christmas,  holidays,  or  as  an  appreciation 
gift  for  club  speakers. 

A  gift  card  (you  may  enclose  your  own)  will  be  sent  to  the  recipient  of  your  fine  gift. 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Individual  members  pay  $4.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any 
twelvemonth  period). 

COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or  more 
African  violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same;  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect-control  materials  and  equipment,  tools,  or  any  other  merchandise  pertaining  to 
or  applicable  to  growing  African  violets  shall  be  commercial  members.  They  shall  pay  $13.33 
per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  twelvemonth  period).  Of  each  annual  dues  so  paid,  all  sums  in 
excess  of  $4.00  shall  be  applied  to  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

RESEARCH  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Research  members  pay  at  least  $20.00  for  each  twelvemonth 
period  of  membership,  and  at  least  85%  of  each  membership  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the 
Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Sustaining  members  pay  at  least  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may 
be  any  twelvemonth  period). 

LIFE  MEMBERS  .  .  .  The  payment  of  $66.66  or  more  shall  entitle  any  person  to  life  mem¬ 
bership,  and  life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  dues. 

MEMBERSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Society  is  happy  to  welcome  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer.  Remittance  for  membership  dues,  by  check, 
draft  or  postal  money  order,  should  be  made  payable  in  United  States  funds. 


Message  From  Your  Membership  Committee 


Dear  Members: 

I  was  appointed  New  Membership  Chair¬ 
man  by  our  President  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey.  My 
job  is  a  promotional  one  to  build  up  our 
African  Violet  Society  Membership. 

Will  you  please  help  me  as  I  will  need 
help  from  each  and  every  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  Member.  If  each  Member  could  bring 
just  one  additional  Member  in  before  March 
31st,  1960,  the  Society  would  be  able  to  report 
at  the  convention  that  we  had  doubled  our 
■Society’s  Membership. 

If  you  will  drop  me  a  card,  I  will  send 
you  as  many  of  our  membership  drive  appli¬ 
cations  as  you  will  need. 

Will  you  ask  a  few  friends  or  neighbors 
(seven  or  eight  or  more)  together  and  or¬ 
ganize  a  Chapter.  It  is  fun  to  get  together 
once  a  month  to  talk  African  violets  either 


troubles  or  successes.  Clubs  can  also  use  our 
Society’s  Library  Slides  for  programs.  They 
furnish  a  number  of  ideas  on  African  violet 
care. 

I  would  also  like  to  inquire  when  you  are 
going  to  have  your  next  Show,  as  applications 
for  membership  and  other  material  are  avail¬ 
able  for  your  Membership  Booth  and  just 
for  the  asking. 

Do  let  me  hear  from  you,  won’t  you,  so 
that  we  can  work  together.  My  address  is: 
Mrs.  Fred  Tretter,  4988  Schollmeyer  Ave., 
St.  Louis  9,  Missouri. 

Very  sincerely, 

ADELE  TRETTER,  Chairman 
New  Membership  Committee 
Committee  Co-Workers 
ANN  STUTKO 
MARION  HAMTIL 


Keep  All  Your  Copies  of 
The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE 
in  Permanent  Binders,  two  for  $6.50  postpaid 

Each  binder  holds  twelve  copies.  African  Violet  Magazine  is  attractively  lettered  in  gold. 
V/rite  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  place  order. 


My  prize  plants  at  the  North  Shore  African  Violet 
Society  Show,  Lynn,  Mass.,  May  1958.  Front,  left  to 
right:  Delft  Delight  (largest  in  show),  Strike  Me  Pink 
(queen  of  show),  Chaska,  Dbl.  Sir  Lancelot.  Second, 
left  to  right:  Sweetheart,  Arbutus  Pink,  Pink  Puff, 
and  White  Puff. 


Babies  to  Beauties 

Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

A  neighbor  gave  me  a  tiny  plantlet  from  one 
of  her  African  violets  that  I  had  admired. 
Not  knowing  a  thing  about  the  culture  of 
violets,  I  learned  by  trial  and  error,  with 
plenty  of  errors.  I  never  imagined  that  this 
neighborly  gesture  would  mushroom  into  an 
enjoyable  hobby  and  a  house  full  of  plants. 

I  have  read  many  books  and  articles  on 
violets,  but  I  have  found  that  the  best  source 
of  information  is  the  violets  themselves.  They 
let  you  know  when  they  are  overwatered 
(limp  leaves);  too  much  sun  (bleaching);  not 
enough  sun  (beautiful  foliage  but  no  blos¬ 
soms).  Some  plants  indicate  by  their  growth 
that  they  need  more  light  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Girl  plants  bunch  up  in  the  middle  if 
given  too  much  light. 

I  have  violets  in  every  window  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  house  but  prefer  to  use  north 
windows,  providing  there  are  no  houses  or 
trees  to  block  the  light.  Extended  window  sills 
and  eight  inch  glass  shelves  in  the  middle  of 
each  window  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room 
to  grow  with  sufficient  light. 

I  have  found  that  the  three  important  rules 
to  follow  for  the  successful  growing  of  violets 
are:  plenty  of  light  but  not  direct  sunlight; 
rich  humus  soil;  and  do  not  overwater. 

When  I  make  the  rounds  every  day,  in¬ 
specting  my  babies  and  beauties,  they  tell  me 
their  own  contented  or  discontented  stories.  A 
special  pleasure  is  when  you  see  a  long  awaited 
bud  open  on  a  new  variety  you  have  grown. 

My  plants  are  entirely  house  grown,  there¬ 
fore  I  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  rapid 
growth  that  I  would  have  under  glass. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  rooting 
leaves  in  a  tray  with  a  layer  of  oyster  shells 
for  drainage,  violet  soil  for  nourishment  and 
a  layer  of  vermiculite,  each  about  one-half 

A  Lost  Friend  Located 
Through  Members’ 
Handbook 

Leora  F.  Craswell,  Carmel,  New  York 

For  five  years  I  have  enjoyed  membership 
in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  with 
all  of  its  benefits. 

Shortly  after  I  received  the  last  list  of 
the  Society’s  members,  I  had  a  most  unusual 
and  unexpected  surprise.  In  reading  the  list 
from  Connecticut,  I  noticed  the  name  of  Miss 
Eva  McLean  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a 
long  time  family  friend.  We  had  lost  track  of 
each  other  for  about  twenty  years. 

Now  we  have  renewed  our  friendship,  and 
are  very  thankful  for  the  help  the  member¬ 
ship  list  gave  us.  end 


inch  thick.  I  then  insert  the  leaves  about  one 
inch  in  the  mixture. 

I  keep  my  plantlets  free  from  suckers 
(small  plantlets  at  the  base  of  the  stems)  as 
I  am  grooming  the  violets  all  the  time  to 
enter  them  in  the  spring  show  of  the  North 
Shore  African  Violet  Society  of  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  My  plants  were  awarded  three  rib¬ 
bons  in  1956,  twenty-three  in  1957,  and 
twenty-six  in  1958,  including  queen  of  the 
show  and  largest  and  smallest  blooming  plants 
of  the  show. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  grow  African  vio¬ 
lets  from  babies  to  beauties,  and  extra  pleas¬ 
ure  when  they  take  blue  ribbons  in  a  show. 

end 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

New  and  Old  Varieties—Plants,  Leaves,  Rooted 

Cuttings- — Rex  and  other  begonias,  Episcias, 
Columnea,  and  house  plants 
SEND  STAMP  FOR  NEW  FALL  LIST 

MRS.  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  3,  Box  120  Newnan,  Georgia 


HrLLHOUSE  VIOLETRY 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  BY  MAIL 
25  and  50c  —  none  higher 

OVER  600  VARIETIES  including  latest 
releases,  and  best  of  older  choices. 

PLANTS  35c  up  at  house- — none  shipped 
SEND  CARD  FOR  FREE  LIST 

“To  receive  immediately,  send  8c  postage, 
otherwise  we  accumulate  for  bulk  postage.” 

616  Columbia  Street  Burlington,  lowo 
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Traveling  Companions 

Mrs.  C.  R.  K.  Allen,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

The  June  sun  shone  on  the  highway  making 
it  look  like  a  soft  grey  ribbon,  and,  in  the 
car,  three  of  us  watched  the  passing  fields  and 
villages,  each  dreaming  of  the  things  we  were 
going  to  see,  and,  if  lucky,  acquire  on  this 
trip  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ohio. 

Before  leaving  home  I  had  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ottawa,  a 
permit  that  would  allow  me  to  bring  African 
violet  plants  back  into  Canada. 

I  was  just  becoming  interested  in  violets 
and  had  perhaps  a  dozen  plants,  three  or  four 
of  which  I  had  grown  from  leaves.  Until  this 
time  my  interest  had  been  antiques,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  is  why  violets  had  such  an  appeal. 
They  are  very  adaptable  flowers,  and  while 
they  add  beauty  to  a  modern  setting,  they 
not  only  add  beauty,  but  charm  and  a  quiet 
dignity  to  old  things. 

As  we  covered  the  miles,  antique  shops 
and  African  violet  signs  became  more  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  in  most  there  were  at  least  one 
or  two  tempting  plants  or  pieces  of  old  glass 
or  china.  Finally,  in  northern  New  York 
State,  we  stopped  at  a  shop.  The  dealer  was 
charming  and  not  only  showed  me  all  her 
plants,  but  strongly  advised  me  to  go  to  a 
well-known  dealer  in  Ohio.  Names  at  that 
stage  meant  very  little  to  me,  but  I  have 
since  realized  what  excellent  advice  it  was. 
I  bought  four  plants  and  started  on  my  way. 
A  day  or  so  later  we  arrived.  It  was  late 
morning  and  the  temperature  was  about 
ninety  degrees,  but  the  pleasure  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  going  into  those  greenhouses,  filled 
with  violet  plants  was  so  great  that  I  was 
not  conscious  of  heat  at  all.  The  attendant 


OUR  FALL  SHIPPING  LIST 

of  over  300  varieties  of  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
is  now  ready 

—  Four  Cent  Stamp  Please  — 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARM  &  GREENHOUSE 

Carthage,  Missouri 


was  very  courteous  and  pleasant.  He  showed 
me  all  the  popular  varieties  and  helped  me 
choose  about  a  dozen  plants  to  form  a  good 
foundation  for  a  collection.  He  packed  them 
very  carefully  and  sent  me  beaming  back  to 
my  friends. 

Now  I  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  hot  car  for  about 
two  weeks,  as  we  were  planning  on  several 
stopovers  on  our  way  home.  Each  night  I 
took  them  into  the  motel  room  and  was  very 
careful  to  place  them  out  of  the  draft  of  the 
open  window.  Each  morning  I  watered  them, 
and,  to  prevent  sunburn,  I  covered  the  box 
with  a  damp  cheesecloth.  I  learned  this  the 
hard  way,  as  my  first  four  got  badly  sun¬ 
burned  and  only  two  survived.  Each  time  we 
would  stop  for  gas  or  to  eat,  I  would  wet  the 
cheesecloth  again.  I  also  picked  off  all  the 
buds  and  blooms,  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  I 
have  ever  had  to  do.  However,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  them  all  back  to  Halifax  in  very 
good  condition. 

Within  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  home, 
I  transplanted  them,  first  sterilizing  the  pots, 
I  use  only  clay  pots  as  I  always  seem  to  have 
better  luck  with  them,  perhaps  because  they 
are  porous.  Then  I  either  waxed  the  edges  of 
the  pots  or  wrapped  them  in  foil,  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  leaves.  I  put  plenty  of  drainage 
in  the  pot  and  used  a  well-recommended  com¬ 
mercial  soil.  Then,  with  the  exception  of 
keeping  them  damp,  I  sat  back  and  waited 
for  them  to  recover  from  their  trip. 

All  this  was  three  years  ago,  and  while 
my  collection  has  grown,  eight  of  these  origi¬ 
nal  plants  have  won  twelve  first  awards,  and 
last  year  one  of  them,  “White  Puff,’’  won 
best  of  show. 

Now  in  our  home,  a  large  northwest  bay 
window,  with  trays  of  violets  on  the  lowest 
shelf  and  old  colored  glass  on  the  two  shelves 
above,  gives  a  lot  of  pleasure  and  adds  color 
and  interest  to  an  otherwise  dull  outlook. 

If,  on  a  long  trip,  you  see  a  particularly 
nice  violet,  don’t  hesitate  to  buy  it.  The  little 
care  and  attention  you  give  to'  it  “on  the 
road,”  will  well  repay  you.  Their  challenge 
to  you  and  their  quietness  in  the  car  make 
them  ideal  traveling  companions.  end 


Looking  for  something  NEW— DIFFERENT— -UNUSUAL?  Then  Visit  ..... 

RIENHARDT’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  selection  of  NEW  varieties  in  the  area,  plants  in  all  sizes, 
including  the  very  choicest  of  Lyon's  recent  introductions  such  as: 


GOLD  BAND — Deep  dbl.  pink,  edged  with  gold. 
LAUGHTER— Speckled,  light  Fantasy 
laughing  face. 

CINDERELLA  PINK— A  frothy  green  edged 

dbl.,  pink. 

IVA — Green  edges  changing  to  deep  frills, 
dbl.,  pink  to  white. 

CARELESS  LOVE— Wine-tipped  star, 
large  single  bloom. 


Also  Holly  Pink,  Gay  Nineties,  Soft  White, 
Green  Beads,  Alabaster,  Fifi,  Wedgewood, 
Cherry  Wine,  Star  Gazer,  Blue  Blaze,  Flame 
Tip,  and  many,  many  more,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Come  and  look  for  yourself,  we  feel 
sure  you  will  think  your  visit  worth  while  and 
that  you  will  come  again. 

— -  Stamp  for  Leaf  List  — - 
NO  PLANTS  SHIPPED 


Located  on  West  Seneco  Tpk.,  on  Routes  20N  ond  175,  two  miles  west  of  Syrocuse  city  limits. 
PHONE  HO  9-3789  Mailing  address:  ROUTE  2,  SYRACUSE  7,  N.  Y. 
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^^Saintpaulias — An  Inside  Story” 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Stinson,  Michigan  State  University 


Have  you  ever  looked  inside  an  African 
violet?  Few  people  have  had  this  experi¬ 
ence.  With  the  aid  of  a  microscope  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  trace  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  plant  and  follow  the  fascinating  story 
of  its  transportation  system,  its  supporting 
structure,  its  food  manufacturing  plant,  how 
it  increases  in  size,  and  how  it  reproduces. 
THE  ROOT 

If  we  carefully  remove  a  root  piece  from 
an  African  violet  plant  and  look  very  closely 
at  the  tipmost  portion  we  will  see  a  very 
fuzzy  material  that  is  just  discernible  to  the 
eye.  Placed  under  the  microscope  we  find 
that  this  fuzzy  material  is  composed  of  long 
thin  threads,  about  the  thickness  of  a  spider’s 
thread.  These  are  projections  from  the  outer 
walls  of  the  cells  comprising  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  root.  These  have  exceedingly  thin 
walls  through  which  water  and  dissolved  sub¬ 
stances  pass.  All  fertilizer  that  is  applied  to  an 
African  violet  must  eventually  go  into  a  sol¬ 
uble  form  in  order  for  the  plant  to  pick  it 
up  and  use  it. 

THE  STEM 

Moving  upward  in  the  plant,  we  next  look 
at  a  cross  section  of  a  portion  of  the  main 
stem.  The  stem  may  be  no  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  and 
in  order  to  have  a  good  view  so  that  we  can 
see  through  this  slice,  it  must  be  exceedingly 
thin,  about  1/20  of  the  thickness  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  A  special  machine  resembling  a  meat 
sheer  is  used  to  produce  these  thin  slices. 
This  slice  is  usually  stained  with  various 
dyes  to  bring  out  the  colors  in  certain  tissues. 
Under  relatively  low  power  on  the  micro¬ 
scope,  we  find  that  this  cross  section  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  circular  oriental 
carpet  with  many  colors  arranged  somewhat 
in  concentric  rings. 

Using  a  higher  power  we  discover  that 
certain  of  these  areas  tend  to  group  them¬ 
selves  together.  The  outermost  ring  for  ex¬ 
ample  has  large  rounded-looking,  balloon 
shaped  cells,  stacked  one  upon  another.  The 
next  zone  inward  is  comprised  of  similar 
looking  cells  which  are  not  stacked  one  up¬ 
on  another.  Then  we  come  to  a  very  thin 
line  of  cells  which  are  rather  small  and  have 
very  small,  very  thin  walled  cells  and  then 
we  come  into  another  zone  of  small  heavy 
walled  cells  which  stain  dark  red.  The  inner¬ 
most  section  of  the  stem  is  filled  with  very 
large,  relatively  thin  walled  cells  and  this 
is  the  pith. 

We  then  go  to  an  even  higher  magnifica¬ 
tion  of  this  stem  cross  section  and  look  at 
the  zone  of  very  small  cells  and  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  how  a  plant  grows.  The  small  heavy 


walled  cells  which  stain  blue  are  the  food 
conducting  tubes  of  the  plant.  These  origi¬ 
nate  near  the  tip  of  the  root  and  extend  all 
the  way  out  into  the  leaves  and  up  to  the 
stem  tip  of  the  plant.  Food  manufactured  in 
the  leaves  is  transported  throughout  the  plant 
in  these  tubes.  Next  inmost  in  the  plant, 
is  a  layer  of  very  small  thin-walled  f'ells. 
This  is  a  layer  of  cells  which  continuously 
divide  by  the  laying  down  a  cell  wall  across 
the  middle  of  each  cell.  This  wall  hardens 
and  produces  two  cells,  each  of  which  in 
turn  may  divide  in  the  same  way,  producing 
blue  staining,  food  conducting  vessels  toward 
the  outside  of  the  stem  and  dark  red  heavy 
walled  staining  cells  toward  the  inside  which 
are  the  water  conducting  tubes.  Water  taken 
up  by  the  root  hairs  is  transported  through¬ 
out  the  plant  in  these  tubes.  The  thin  walled 
cells  between  these  two  layers  are  constantly 
dividing  and  expanding  and  contributing  to 
the  water  and  food  conducting  cells  in  the 
plant.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  stem  gradu¬ 
ally  increases  in  diameter  as  the  plant  be¬ 
comes  older.  The  heavy  walled  red  staining 
cells  are  the  ones  which  form  the  wood  in 
a  tree. 

Next  we  move  upward  in  the  plant  to  a 
point  where  one  of  the  leaves  joins  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant.  By  taking  a  slice  out  of 
the  stem  and  leaf  stem  at  this  point  we  can 
actually  trace  the  path  of  these  water  and 
food  conducting  vessels  out  into  the  leaf  stem. 

THE  LEAF 

If  we  next  take  a  cross  section  of  this 
leaf  stem  or  petiole,  we  find  that  these  water 
and  food  conducting  vessels  have  become 
somewhat  scattered  into  little  circular  groups, 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  both  water 
and  food  conducting  vessels  in  a  tiny  little 
bundle.  If  we  look  more  closely  at  these  bun¬ 
dles,  we  can  still  distinguish  the  water  con¬ 
ducting  vessels,  the  dividing  cells  in  the  food 
conducting  vessels  which  are  smaller  and 
stain  blue.  If  we  take  a  slice  lengthwise  of 
this  petiole,  we  may  have  a  closer  look  at 
some  of  these  conducting  tubes  and  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  have  spiral  thickenings  just 
like  conduit  pipes,  except  that  the  thickenings 
are  on  the  inside  rather  than  the  outside  of 
the  tubes. 

Next  we  shall  take  a  look  at  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  leaf  blade  through  -  our  micro¬ 
scope.  This  leaf  blade  is  about  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  rubber  band  and  we  find  that 
at  the  top  there  is  a  layer  of  rather  large 
square  shaped  cells  which  forms  the  upper 
surface.  Just  below  the  surface  cells  are  some 
long  narrow  cells  which  contain  a  green  col¬ 
oring  matter,  chlorophyll.  This  layer  of  green 
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Above:  Saintpaulia  root  hair  extending  from  cell  at  root  surface.  (Center)  Below:  Saint-  | 

paulia  stem  cross  section  showing  food  conducting  cells,  dividing  cells,  and  water  1 

conducting  cells. 
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Above:  Saintpaulia  water  conducting  tubes  showing  spiral  thickenings.  Two  at  center 
are  connected  side  by  side  near  ends  to  form  continuous  system.  Below:  Saintpaulia 
leaf  section. 
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Stsna  tip  ~  upward  growth 


colored  cells  is  the  food  manufacturing  plant 
of  a  Saintpaulia,  It  is  here  that  the  plant 
combines  carbon  dioxide  and  water  to  pro¬ 
duce  sugar.  This  sugar  is  then  transported 
and  combined  with  other  materials  to  form 
the  building  blocks  of  the  plant  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  energy  to  run  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  If  it  were  not  for  this  food  manufac¬ 
turing  ability  of  plants,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  no  life  on  earth.  Next  below  this 
layer  of  green  colored  cells  is  a  large  area 
of  loosely  arranged  very  large  thin-walled 
cells.  Scattered  here  and  there  we  can  occa¬ 
sionally  find  a  few  strands  of  the  water  and 
food  conducting  system.  At  the  bottom  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaf  we  find  a  few,  very  small, 
dark,  heavy-walled  cells  scattered  here  and 
there  in  pairs  along  the  lower  edge.  These 
are  the  “guard”  cells  at  the  openings  in  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  which  permit  the 
movement  of  air  in  and  out. 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  one  of  these 
openings  or  stomata,  we  find  that  the  two 
heavy  cells  are  somewhat  banana  shaped.  It 
has  been  found  that  these  cells  may  become 
inflated  or  deflated  with  water,  just  as  though 
one  were  inflating  and  deflating  elongated 
balloons.  If  two  elongated  balloons  were 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  their  curved  sur¬ 
faces  would  form  an  opening,  this  is  very 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  these  two  guard 
cells  lie  in  relation  to  one  another.  If  one  can 
imagine  deflating  these  two  balloons  to  the 
point  where  the  opening  becomes  shut,  or 
inflating  the  balloons  to  the  point  where  the 
opening  is  made,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
guard  cells  increase  and  decrease  in  size  to 
open  and  close  this  small  opening.  It  is 
through  this  small  opening  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  enters  the  plant  for  the  food  manu¬ 


facturing  process,  and  it  is  also  through  this 
small  opening  that  most  of  the  water  which 
the  plant  takes  up  is  lost  as  vapor. 

STEM  TIP 

Next,  we  shall  move  upward  in  the  plant 
to  the  growing  tip.  Taking  a  lengthwise  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  stem  at  the  growing  tip,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  has  a  sort  of  rounded  cone  shape, 
and  at  the  very  tip  of  this  cone  is  a  little 
flattened  space.  As  we  move  downward  from 
this  flattened  space  we  find  small  projec¬ 
tions  and  as  we  move  downward  on  the 
sides  of  this  cone,  these  projections  be¬ 
come  larger  and  larger  and  we  discover  that 
they  actually  are  the  beginnings  of  leaves. 
If  we  move  still  farther  downward  on  the 
side  of  this  cone  and  examine  the  axils  of 
these  leaves,  we  can  discover  small  dark 
staining  areas  which  will  become  the  flower¬ 
ing  stalks  of  the  plants.  Moving  still  farther 
down  and  examining  the  axils  of  these  leaves 
further,  we  can  distinguish  small  stem  like 
projections  forming  and  may  actually  find 
miniature  petals  of  the  flowers  together  with 
their  associated  parts. 

This,  then,  completes  our  tour  inside  an 
African  violet  by  means  of  a  microscope.  We 
have  looked  at  the  roots,  and  root  hairs  where 
minerals  and  water  are  absorbed,  we  have 
looked  at  the  stem  and  the  way  in  which  it 
increases  in  size  and  the  water  and  food 
conducting'  vessels.  We  have  looked  at  a  leaf 
with  its  manufacturing  plant  and  its  small 
openings  for  the  movement  of  gases  and  water 
vapor.  We  have  looked  at  a  stem  tip  to  see 
the  place  where  new  stems  and  flower  stalks 
arise  and  we  have  looked  at  very  small 
flower  stems  in  which  the  floral  parts  may 
be  distinguished.  ^  end 
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Air  in  Relation  to 
African  Violets 

Nellie  S.  Loucks,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Fresh  air  in  a  plant  room  or  greenhouse 
is  necessary  at  all  times.  To  ventilate,  to 
purify,  by  fresh  air.  Fresh  air,  Why? 

To  delve  into  botany,  we  find  why,  what 
is  air,  and  what  is  the  composition  of  that 
we  call  air. 


Nitrogen 

78.03 

Oxygen 

20.99 

Argon 

0.94 

Carbon  dioxide 

0.03 

Traces  of  hydrogen,  neon,  helium,  and 
other  gases  are  present  in  the  intercellular 
space  of  chlorenchyma,  but  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxygen  are  the  only  ones  absorbed  or 
liberated  by  the  plant. 

If  the  concentration  of  either  of  these 
gases  in  the  air  within  the  leaf  increases, 
some  of  that  gas  will  tend  to  diffuse  outward 
through  the  stomata. 

If  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  concentration 
of  either  of  these  gases,  that  gas  will  tend  to 
diffuse  inward  through  the  stomata  from  the 
air,  outside  the  leaf. 

All  of  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are 
soluble  in  water,  though  they  differ  greatly 
in  solubility.  Accordingly,  the  surface  film  of 
water  on  the  outside  of  the  palisade,  and 
spongy  parenchyma  cells,  where  they  are  in 
contact  with  an  intercellulary  space,  as  well 
as  the  cell  sap  of  the  cells,  contain  in  solu¬ 
tion  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  atmospheric 
gases. 

If  carbon  dioxide  or  oxygen  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  cell,  the  concentration  in  that 
gas  is  in  the  surface  film  and  cell  sap.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  is  a  diffusion  of  gas  inward  from 
the  surface  film  of  water.  The  loss  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  this  surface  film  is  followed  by 
its  dissolving  more  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
intercellular  air.  When  this  happens  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  content  is  lowered  below  that  of 
the  outside  atmosphere.  Diffusion  of  carbon 
dioxide  inward  through  the  stomata  tends  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Briefly  stated,  there  is,  during  photosyn¬ 
thesis,  a  movement  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  atmqsphere  outside  the  leaf  to  the  interior 
of  the  green  cells.  During  photosynthesis  it 
will  diffuse  outward,  finally  passing  through 
the  stomata  to  the  atmosphere  outside. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
absorbed  and  converted  into  food  and  tissue 
by  the  plant  is  surprisingly  large. 

“Transpiration.”  The  plant  is  constantly 
losing  water  to  the  atmosphere.  This  water 
comes  from  the  soil,  enters  the  plant  through 
the  roots,  moves  in  the  conducting  tissue  to 
the  leaves,  and  escapes  as  vapor  from  moist 
cell  walls  of  the  mesophyll  into  the  inter¬ 
cellular  space,  from  which  it  passes  by  dif¬ 


fusion  through  the  cuticle  to  the  atmosphere. 
There  is  loss  of  water  from  young  stems  also, 
and,  in  fact,  from  the  entire  surface  of  the 
plant  that  is  exposed  to  the  air  above  ground. 

Conditions  affecting  transpiration  rate.  The 
amount  of  water  lost  by  transpiration  depends 
upon  (1)  external  factors,  and  conditions  out¬ 
side  the  plant,  and  (2)  internal  factors  or 
conditions  in  the  plant  itself. 

External  factors.  In  measuring  the  effect 
of  external  conditions  upon  the  rate  of  trans¬ 
piration,  the  balance  may  be  used  to  show  by 
the  change  in  weight  of  a  plant,  the  quantity 
of  water  lost.  The  principal  external  factors 
which  affect  the  transpiration  rate  are  the 
following: 

1  Humidity  of  atmosphere 

2  Light  intensity 

3  Air  movement 

4  Air  temperature  as  it  affects  leaf 
temperature 

5  Soil  condition. 

Humidity  of  atmosphere.  The  less  moisture 
there  is  in  the  air  surrounding  the  plant,  the 
greater  will  transpiration  tend  to  be. 

Light  intensity.  Illumination  has  a  marked 
effect  on  water  loss  by  transpiration. 

Air  movement.  When  the  air  surrounding 
the  plant  is  quiet,  it  becomes  almost  saturated 
with  water,  because  of  transpiration  and  the 
slowness  with  which  the  water  vapor  diffuses 
away  from  the  leaf. 

This  “moist  blanket”  of  air  naturally 
checks  transpiration.  Movement  of  the  air 
sweeps  away  this  mantle  of  moist  air  and 
brings  drier  air  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

Air  temperature.  In  general,  experiment 
shows  that  other  conditions  remaining  con¬ 
stant,  transpiration  increases  with  the  rise  and 
decreases  with  the  lowering  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Soil  condition.  When  transpiration  has 
been  for  some  time  more  active  than  water 
absorption,  the  plant  shows  it  is  suffering  a 
water  shortage  by  beginning  to  wilt. 

Remember  always  the  value  of  fresh  air 
and  its  influence  on  the  well-being  of  our 
African  violets.  I  do  not  believe  our  plants 
would  thrive,  let  alone  live  for  long,  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  room.  end 

Miniatures  and 
Semiminiatures 

Although  the  leaves  of  semiminiatures  may 
be  larger  than  those  of  true  miniatures,  the 
over-all  size  of  the  plant  should  be  the  same. 
The  average  size  of  a  plant  should  be  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  a  mature  plant 
should  not  exceed  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Blooms  of  true  miniatures  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Semiminiature 
blossoms  may  be  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  across. 

Both  should  be  prolific  bloomers.  end 
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Virginia  Gould,  Bainbridge,  New  York 


Using  Sodium  Selenate  In  The  Home 


I  HAVE  been  growing  African  violets  for  over 
ten  years  and  during  that  time  have  had 
some  trouble  with  mites.  I  always  managed  to 
control  the  mites  by  spraying,  and  found  Optox 
very  effective.  Last  year  the  mites  must  have 
been  tougher  than  usual,  for  the  spray  seemed 
to  have  little  effect  on  them.  I  still  kept  find¬ 
ing  an  occasional  plant  infected.  Of  course 
I  discarded  my  infected  plants  or  kept  them 
isolated  from  the  others.  Then  I  changed  to 
Malathion,  spraying  the  plants  at  least  twice 
a  week.  This  is  quite  a  chore  with  a  hand 
sprayer,  when  you  have  to  spray  over  one 


Fluorescent  light  equipped  shelves  and  plant  stands 
hold  many  of  Mrs.  Gould’s  plants.  Note  size  of  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  plants  in  the  shelves. 


thousand  plants  and  cuttings.  My  husband 
helped  out  by  hooking  up  his  air  compressor 
which  he  used  for  spraying  paint.  This  really 
gave  the  plants  a  thorough  spraying,  but  it 
was  very  messy,  and  Malathion  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor  which  lasts  for  hours.  The  Mala¬ 
thion  seemed  to  help  more  than  anything  I 
had  tried  previously,  but  there  still  seemed 
to  be  a  few  mites  hiding  here  and  there  that 
the  spray  did  not  reach. 

In  desperation  I  looked  through  all  the 
back  issues  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine 
for  articles  on  mites  and  sodium  selenate.  All 
of  them  seemed  to  deal  with  using  it  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  I  could  find  nothing  about 
using  it  in  the  home.  Also,  there  seemed  to 
be  so  much  written  about  damage  to  plants 
that  I  was  afraid  the  cure  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  Another  reason  I  had  hesi¬ 
tated  to  use  it  was  that  we  had  a  cat  that 
thought  violet  flowers  were  rather  a  delicacy, 
and  I  would  find  her  nibbling  on  the  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  lower  shelves.  We  finally  got 
tired  of  her  numerous  offspring  and  finding 
homes  for  them,  so  we  gave  both  mother  cat 
and  kittens  away.  The  result  of  my  research 
through  the  magazines  was  that  I  ordered 
some  sodium  selenate  and,  following  the  di¬ 
rections  carefully,  I  used  it  on  my  plants. 

It  was  like  a  miracle  the  way  the  plants 
responded.  Within  two  weeks  I  could  see  a 
change  in  them,  and  I  did  not  find  any  more 
infected  plants.  I  did  lose  a  few  plants  by 
wilting.  Many  plants  which  first  appeared 
wilted,  perked  .up  within  a  few  days.  About 
a  dozen  remained  wilted  and  had  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  I  felt  that  this  amount  was  very 
small  compared  to  the  number  I  might  have 
lost  with  mites. 

I  used  the  Extra  Dilute  solution,  applying 
it  four  times  at  weekly  intervals.  For  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  this  method  of 
treatment,  I  will  explain  how  it  is  used.  I 
put  one  capsule  in  a  gallon  glass  jug  with  a 
screw  top.  I  plainly  marked  the  jug  with  ad¬ 
hesive  tape  with  the  words  “Sodium  Selenate, 
Poison.”  I  filled  the  jug  with  warm  water, 
shaking  it  until  the  capsule  was  dissolved. 
Sometimes  a  little  hot  water  at  first  helps  to 
dissolve  it.  The  directions  say  to  use  one  fluid 
ounce  to  three  inch  pots.  I  did  not  have  a 
calibrated  measuring  graduate  but  reasoned 
that  one  fluid  ounce  was  equal  to  two  table¬ 
spoons,  so  I  used  a  tablespoon  measure  used 
for  baking  to  apply  the  solution  to  my  plants. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
this  measuring  spoon  was  no  longer  used  for 
baking,  but  was  kept  strictly  for  measuring 
sodium  selenate.  I  poured  the  solution  into 
a  coffee  can,  then  dipped  it  from  there  by 
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the  tablespoon  on  to  each  plant.  This  may 
not  be  as  accurate  as  using  a  graduate,  but 
it  was  easier  for  me  and  saved  pouring  it 
in  and  out  of  a  graduate  or  bottle.  I  applied 
one  tablespoon  to  plants  in  two  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  inch  pots,  and  two  tablespoons  to  plants 
in  three  inch  pots,  putting  it  on  top  of  the 
soil  or  in  the  saucers,  whichever  was  easier. 
I  tried  to  be  careful  not  to  drop  the  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  foliage,  but  this  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  when  measuring  it  by  the  tablespoon. 
I  did  spill  some  but  had  very  little  spotting 
on  the  leaves. 

It  is  no  small  job  to  treat  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  plants  this  way,  but  I  felt  it  was  well 
worth  the  time  and  trouble.  I  repeated  the 
treatment  three  more  times,  a  week  apart. 

I  did  not  use  the  sodium  selenate  on  my 
smallest  plants  nor  on  the  cuttings  rooting  in 
vermiculite.  I  would  have  used  it  on  these 
if  there  had  been  any  signs  of  mite  on  them, 
using  it  once  or  twice  instead  of  the  usual 
four  times. 

After  ten  years  of  fighting  mites  with 
sprays,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  sodium  sele¬ 
nate.  There  are  no  fumes  and  no  spraying, 
which  must  be  done  constantly  to  be  of  any 
value.  The  plants  are  considered  safe  for  four 
or  five  months  after  treatment.  The  peace 
of  mind  this  gives  is  worth  a  great  deal.  The 
members  of  the  household  suffered  no  ill 
effects. 

I  would  feel  free  to  recommend  sodium 
selenate  to  everyone  who  grows  violets  in 
the  home,  provided  they  take  precautions 
and  remember  that  it  is  extremely  poison¬ 
ous.  I  think  everyone  who  uses  it  should  first 
read  the  articles  in  the  magazine  by  Neil 
Miller,  Volume  11  Numbers  1,  2  and  3.  He 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  research  and  testing 
on  it,  and  his  articles  have  a  great  deal  more 
information  than  I  have  given  here.  I  am 
hoping  my  experience  will  be  of  help  to 
those  thousands  he  mentions  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  who  “never  feel  free  to  use  sodium 
selenate  on  their  plants  and  still  never  feel 
just  right  in  not  using  it.”  end 


A  Miniature  Greenhouse 

Helen  E.  Yeomans,  Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Recently,  in  going  through  my  china 
cabinet,  I  came  across  an  old  fashion  tall 
glass  stem  dish  with  a  cover,  and  have  found 
that  it  makes  an  excellent  miniature  green¬ 
house  for  African  violet  leaves  after  they  have 
been  rooted  in  Water.  It  keeps  the  moisture 
in,  and  the  little  plants  start  quickly. 

When  the  little  plantlets  show,  I  take  the 
leaf  with  the  plantlets  and  transfer  it  to  a 
small  pot.  Then  there  is  room  in  the  dish  for 
another  rooted  leaf.  end 


How  Much  Water? 

Leonard  K.  Brewer,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 

The  question  was  recently  posed  to  me  as 
to  HOW  MUCH  water  to  give  different 
sizes  of  pots.  While  the  size  of  pot  would  have 
a  definite  bearing  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
applied,  more  important  is  the  soil  mixture, 
drainage,  humidity,  and  air  flow. 

If  your  soil  mixture  is  friable  and  coarse, 
water  will  run  through  rapidly  and  saturate 
the  roots  from  top  to  bottom.  This  is  really  the 
ideal  situation.  There  should  be  lots  of  pieces 
of  broken  pots,  or  some  such  material,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  to  insure  better  drainage. 

If  the  soil  mixture  is  of  a  composition  that 
retains  water  (such  as  peat  moss),  watering 
will  have  to  be  done  much  more  carefully. 
The  top  of  the  soil  may  be  dry,  but  inside  it 
could  be  quite  moist.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  force  your  finger  down  the  side  of  the  pot 
into  the  mixture  and  'determine  whether  or 
not  moisture  is  still  present.  Thumping  the 
side  of  the  pot  is  also  a  sure  means  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  more  water  is 
needed.  If  the  sound  is  hollow,  water  is  need¬ 
ed.  If  it  is  a  dull  sound,  moisture  is  still  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant. 

If  you  had  several  hundred  plants  and 
were  to  try  the  above  methods,  you  would  be 
doing  nothing  else.  It  would  be  too  time  con¬ 
suming.  My  advice  would  be  to  have  water¬ 
proof  trays  made,  fill  them  with  coarse  gravel 
or  sand,  set  your  plants  in  them,  and  water. 
From  then  on,  I  would  suggest  watering  only 
when  the  leaves  displayed  a  tendency  to  wilt. 
By  using  this  method,  you  will  be  treating  the 
collection  as  a  whole.  There  will  always  be 
one  or  two  individual  plants  that  will  not  re¬ 
spond  to  such  tactics.  Either  toss  them  out,  or 
set  them  in  individual  containers  and  provide 
them  with  “custom”  waterings.  Frankly,  un¬ 
less  they  are  really  special,  I  would  not  waste 
my  time  on  them.  end 


A  Living  Water  Gauge 

Carol  Turner,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 

I  discovered  that  the  slender  seedlings  of 
quick-growing  annuals  like  poppies,  let¬ 
tuce,  carrots,  etc.  are  good  hygrometers  to  help 
one  decide  when  violets  need  watering. 

Growing  in  a  violet  pot,  the  tiny  poppy 
wilts  down  when  the  soil  is  ready  for  water¬ 
ing.  Remove  the  poppy  when  it  is  a  couple  of 
inches  tall  and  plant  another  seed  to  take 
its  place. 

Since  correct  watering  is  the  most  difficult 
feature  of  violet  culture,  this  living  water 
gauge  should  be  helpful  to  beginners. 

end 
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Marie  Dannemiller,  Barberton,  Ohio 


What’s  Your  Problem? 


The  Workshop  discussion  held  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Convention  again  proved  that  this 
type  of  program  is  something  that  fills  a  vital 
need,  the  object  being  to  help  one  another. 
The  English  Room  was  filled,  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  numbers  were  given  out,  the  hall  was 
full,  and  many  were  turned  away  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hear  outside  the  room. 
I  heard  many  complaints  afterward  that  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  delegated  by  their  clubs 
to  attend  a  certain  discussion  wished  also  to 
attend  this  one;  many  of  us  hope  this  can  be 
arranged  at  future  Conventions. 

The  panel  consisted  of  Myrtle  (Mrs.  W.  B.) 
Green  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who  was  mod¬ 
erator;  Betty  (Mrs.  C.  R.)  Stoehr,  Greenwood, 
Indiana;  Mrs.  Edward  Casey,  Rochester,  New 
York;  and  Mrs.  Ted  Cutler  of  Grimes,  Iowa. 
Formulas  for  potting  mixtures  were  given  out 
at  the  start  of  the  meeting,  and  many  of  the 
questions  asked  were  on  this  subject. 

Myrtle’s  formula,  using  a  one  pound  cof¬ 
fee  can  as  a  measure,  is: 

10  cans  of  moist  peat  moss  packed 
tightly 

3  cans  of  sand 

1  can  of  Ruhm’s  natural  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock 

1  can  of  Hybro-Tite  natural  ground  pot¬ 
ash  rock,  which  is  granite  dust 
1  can  of  steamed  bone  meal  —  do  not 
use  raw  bone  meal 
2  cans  of  dehydrated  cow  manure 
1  can  of  fine  charcoal  such  as  is  fed 
to  chickens 

4  tablespoons  of  Active 
Mix  thoroughly,  wet  down,  let  age  for 
two  weeks  and  dry  out  a  little,  then  put 
through  a  one-fourth  inch  screen  to  remove 
lumps.  She  feeds  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion  twice 
a  month;  and  uses  all  daylight  fluorescent 
tubes  over  her  plants. 

Betty’s  opening  comment  was  a  very  wise 
one:  if  you  are  successful  with  the  potting 
formula  you  are  using,  stay  with  it.  It  is  just 
like  taking  a  trip  to  California,  if  you  try  to 
take  all  the  different  routes  to  get  there,  it 
would  be  disastrous.  The  same  applies  to  soil 
formulas,  if  you  try  using  everyone’s  method 
to  grow  violets,  it  too  can  be  disastrous. 

Betty  gets  woods  soil  from  under  both 
hard  and  soft  trees,  with  as  much  rotted  wood 
pulp  as  possible.  It  is  put  through  an  one-half 
inch  mesh  screen,  and  to  two  parts  of  this  soil 
she  adds  one  part  of  cow  manure.  If  dehy¬ 
drated  manure  is  used,  cut  down  to  half  and 
add  sand.  This  is  put  into  a  drum,  three  Fumi- 
soil  caps  are  added,  and  the  drum  is  closed 
for  ten  days.  It  takes  a  temperature  of  sixty- 


five  to  seventy  degrees  for  the  caps  to  work. 
This  mixture  is  spread  out  on  sheets  on  the 
basement  floor  to  air  overnight,  then  to  one 
bushel  of  it  she  adds  four  cups  of  Hoosier 
Blend  (which  contains  both  natural  ground 
phosphate  and  potash  rocks).  Betty  does  not 
fertilize,  and  says  the  secret  of  her  success 
is  frequent  repotting.  Her  starter  mix  for 
leaves  is:  equal  parts  of  sand,  milled  sphag¬ 
num  moss  and  coarse  vermiculite.  She  uses  all 
warm  white  forty-watt  fluorescent  tubes  over 
her  plants,  fifteen  inches  from  the  tables,  and 
they  burn  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

Mrs.  Casey  lives  close  to  West’s  Green¬ 
houses  in  Rochester  and  uses  their  soil;  she 
does  not  know  what  it  contains.  She  follows 
the  directions  and  does  not  fertilize  for  three 
months;  there  are  no  crystals  on  the  pots,  and 
the  soil  drains  well.  It  would  be  ruined  if 
sterilized.  It  is  necessary  to  repot  often.  When 
she  does  fertilize,  she  uses  Atlas  Fish  Emul¬ 
sion. 

Mrs.  Cutler  also  uses  an  organic  formula 
with  no  soil,  and  uses  a  one  pound  coffee  can 
as  a  measure: 

5  cans  of  brown  baled  peat  moss 
5  cans  of  coarse  builder’s  sand 
2  cans  of  dehydrated  cow  manure 
1  can  of  steamed  bone  meal 
1  can  of  Hybro-Tite  potash  rock 
1  can  of  Ruhm’s  phosphate  rock 
1  can  of  fine  charcoal 
4  tablespoons  of  Activo 

Mix  thoroughly,  moisten  well,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  week,  mixing  it  every  day.  She  puts 
it  through  an  one-fourth  inch  screen  to  re¬ 
move  the  lumps,  and  lets  it  stand  for  another 
two  weeks.  She  also  fertilizes  with  Atlas  Fish 
Emulsion. 

Some  of  the  questions  discussed,  and  the 
various  answers  were: 

What  causes  pin-point  spots  on  leaves?  It 
could  be  in  the  soil;  it  could  be  lack  of  air. 

What  should  be  used  for  springtails  and 
other  soil  invaders?  One-half  teaspoon  of 
Chlordane  to  one  quart  of  water,  or  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  Clorox  to  one  quart  of  water. 

What  causes  mildew?  A  lack  of  air. 

What  makes  leaves  go  soft  at  the  petiole, 
then  spread  to  the  edges?  A  lack  of  air;  soil 
that  holds  too  much  moisture  because  of  poor 
drainage;  or  allowing  the  plants  to  get  too 
dry  before  watering,  then  soaking  them. 

What  shall  I  do  for  my  plant  that  is  twisted 
and  gray  in  the  center,  but  not  hard?  Discard 
it  immediately,  and  spray  the  rest  of  your 
collection.  A  distorted  plant  is  no  pleasure,  and 
for  the  people  who  can  only  have  a  few  plants, 
it  is  not  worth  keeping.  Also  there  is  the 
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danger  of  spreading  infection.  This  condition 
could  also  be  caused  by  too  much  fertilizer, 
as  that  will  stunt  the  growth. 

What  causes  leaves  to  turn  brown  at  the 
edges,  gradually  spreading  over  the  entire 
leaf?  It  could  be  caused  by  overfertilizing 
and  is  called  fertilizer  burn. 

What  causes  leaves  to  turn  yellow  on  the 
outside  of  a  plant?  Try  one  or  at  most  two 
waterings,  two  weeks  apart,  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  household  ammonia  in  a  quart  of 
water.  Yellowing  leaves  may  be  caused  by  the 
use  of  too  much  undecayed  leaf  mold,  which 
draws  the  nitrogen  from  the  plant. 

Is  it  best  to  use  rain  water  for  violets? 
Rain  water  is  fine  to  use;  just  be  sure  there 
is  no  air  pollution  problem  in  your  area.  (In 
Barberton  we  have  a  large  chemical  plant 
and  though  we  live  west  of  this  plant,  the 
fumes  released  will  drift  for  miles,  so  I  never 
take  a  chance  on  rain  water.)  Chemicals  in 
tap  water  will  evaporate  if  allowed  to  stand 
over  night. 

What  causes  leaves  to  curl  at  the  edges? 
Too  much  acidity  in  the  soil  could  cause  this, 
also  overfertilizing  could  be  the  trouble. 

What  is  good  for  mife  prevention?  Ortho- 
Malathion;  follow  directions  and  use  very 
warm  water.  Raid  made  for  house  plants  and 
used  according  to  directions  will  kill  mite. 

Myrtle  had  a  gift  for  Joe  Schulz,  the  Con¬ 
vention  Program  Chairman.  It  was  an  one- 
half  inch  gold  spade  with  a  small  diamond 
in  the  spade  part,  to  be  worn  in  the  lapel  of 
his  coat.  She  also  had  gifts  for  each  of  the 
panel  members;  and  the  following  people  re¬ 
ceived  lucky  number  gifts:  Mrs.  Lynn  Jones, 
Bryan,  Ohio;  Mrs.  R.  T.  Riddle,  Highland 
Park,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Henry  Winkler,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio;  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Kinney,  Berk¬ 
ley,  Michigan. 

Myrtle  makes  a  wonderful  moderator  for 
she  has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor;  when 
Betty  said  she  dumps  plants  that  do  not  come 
up  to  standard,  Myrtle  replied  that  she  doctors 
them,  never  throws  any  out.  Our  Canadian 
friends  have  asked  her  to  take  part  in  their 
state-wide  show  in  October. 

Everyone  seems  to  want  information  on 
some  phase  of  growing  African  violets,  and 


COMPOST  KING 

Sift  and  store  your 
compost  in  one  operation. 

Grater-sifter  with  storage 
bin  — -  for  sifting  decayed 
compost  to  potting  soil. 

‘  —  WRITE  FOR 

INFORMATION  — 

Home  Garden  Products 

159  Pine  Ridge  Rd. 

West  Medford  55,  Moss. 

there  were  complaints  after  our  meeting  that 
various  subjects  were  not  discussed.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the  panel;  it  is  up 
to  the  assembly  to  ask  the  questions,  the  duty 
of  the  panel  is  to  help  with  answers,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Keep  this  in  mind  for  future  discus¬ 
sion  groups;  and  if  you  have  suggestions  for 
improving  these  programs,  they  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received,  I  am  sure. 

Good  Luck  and  Good  Growing.  end 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 
cide.  5  oz.  can  .89c  at  your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  Av29,  624  W.  1 1 9th  St. 

Chicago  28,  Illinois 


HOME  of  the 

Gold  Lace  Series 


and 

Episcia  Ember  Lace 


Send  Stamp  for  Price  List 


CLOSED  SUNDAYS 


F.  M.  Haga  &  Son 

S033  Doris  St.  ChorloHe  5,  N.  C. 

Phone  FR  5-4898 
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Attractive  as  well  as  practi¬ 
cal  this  type  of  wall  shelf 
may  be  designed  and  built 
to  fit  a  special  space.  It  not 
only  serves  as  display  piece 
for  antique  china  or  bric-a- 
brac  but  is  for  growing  plants 
the  fluorescent  way  as  well. 
Adapt  the  idea  to  suit  your 
special  needs  and  you  have 
an  unusual  and  useful  rack. 
Shelves  should  be  planned 
around  the  fluorescent  tube 
length;  so  as  to  avoid  dark 
spaces  at  shelf  ends.  Mr. 
Hoessly  has  this  wall  rack 
over  a  sofa  at  his  home. 


Mr.  Hoessly  is  pictured  beside  one  of  the  attractive 
three-tiered  wooden  knick-knack  shelves  he  has  de¬ 
signed. 


Wall  Rack  for  Plants 

Jenice  Jordan,  Columbus,  Ohio 

INSTEAD  of  restricting  African  violets  to 
window  ledge  arrangements  or  keeping  all 
the  pots  grouped  under  a  fluorescent  light,  use 
the  prettiest  blooms  as  a  decorative  accent  any¬ 
where  in  the  house.  You  can,  with  an  ingeni¬ 


ous  wall  rack  dreamed  up  by  Henry  Hoessly 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Because  the  rack  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  fluorescent  light,  the  violet  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish. 

Mr.  Hoessly’s  idea  is  a  three-tiered  wood¬ 
en  knick-knack  shelf  that  lets  African  violets 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  decorating 
scheme  in  any  room  in  the  house.  The  two 
he  has  already  built  are  planned  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  antique  plates  or  cups  and  saucers 
on  the  top  two  shelves.  Hidden  beneath  the 
center  shelf  is  a  fluorescent  tube  that  bright¬ 
ens  the  lives  of  the  violets  arranged  on  the 
bottom  shelf. 

These  racks  are  in  early  American  styling 
and  will  sell  for  about  twenty-five  dollars. 
Since  Mr.  Hoessly  is  both  designer  and  maker, 
he  can  build  them  in  any  furniture  period  de¬ 
sired.  He  can  use  whatever  wood  you  choose, 
size  the  shelf  to  fit  a  special  wall  space,  and 
space  the  upper  shelves  to  hold  all  sorts  of 
collections  —  book.®.,  figurines  or  whatever 
you  wish. 

Mr,  Hoessly,  who  lives  at  45  Sheffield 
Road  in  Columljus,  is  accustomed  to  dream¬ 
ing  up  eye-catching  ideas  since  he  was  a 
radio  advertising  executive  before  his  retire¬ 
ment.  He  keeps  his  finger  in  the  business  pie 
now  by  refinishing  antiques,  a  knack  he 
learned  at  an  early  age  from  his  father.  He 
has  become  so  successful  at  it  that  his  Colum¬ 
bus  ‘‘customers”  are  about  to  turn  his  retire¬ 
ment  hobby  into  a  full  time  occupation. 

His  idea  for  the  African  violet  wall  rack 
followed  naturally  after  his  wife  started 
working  at  the  House  of  Flowers  garden  shop 
here,  where  African  violets  are  a  top  seller. 

end 


Stimulating  Interest  in 
African  Violets 

Mrs.  E,  L.  Krewson,  Cambridge,  Nebraska 

Have  you  ever  grown  tired  of  the  same 
old  violets?  Why  don’t  you  visit  a  Violet 
Fan?  There’s  nothing  you  can  do  to  stimulate 
your  interest  more.  Compare  hers  with  yours. 
Are  you  giving  yours  T.L.C.  (tender  loving 
care)?  Does  she  do  the  same  thing  you  do?  I 
know  you  will  find  plenty  to  talk  about. 

Whenever  we  take  a  trip  I  try  to  look  up 
at  least  one  African  violet  grower  or  friend. 
Of  course  I  never  do  have  as  much  time  as  I 
like,  but  perhaps  that  is  just  as  well,  so  I  don’t 
wear  out  my  welcome.  And  I  come  away  just 
bubbling  over  with  more  enthusiasm  for  Afri¬ 
can  violets;  also  I  usually  have  several  choice 
leaves  and  plants,  though  Heaven  knows 
where  Ill  squeeze  in  another.  I  have  some 
eight  hundred  plants  with  over  three  hundred 
varieties,  and  dozens  of  leaves  in  already! 

On  Mother’s  Day  Jn  1958,  I  visited  the  lady 
who  has  the  “bus  greenhouse.”  You  older 
members  will  remember  the  picture  and  the 
article  about  it  that  was  in  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Magazine.  She  had  just  been  to  a  violet 
show  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  and  had  brought 
home  some  Styra-Soil  to  try.  Of  course  I  was 
wild  to  try  some  too. 

This  year  in  March  I  visited  my  Violet 
Pal  in  Colorado.  I  have  been  there  several 
times.  I  found  her  name  in  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Members’  Handbook,  and  she  lives  in  the 
same  town  as  my  daughter.  This  time  I  found 
her  quite  disheartened  because  of  some  bad 
news.  She  said  she  felt  like  throwing  all  her 
lovely  plants  away;  they  took  so  much  care 
and  she  felt  perhaps  there  were  more  im¬ 
portant  things  to  do  in  this  world. 

Now  just  why  aren’t  our  lovely  violets 
important?  Do  you  know  a  Violet  Fan  never 
has  time  to  gossip?  And,  how  much  we  need 
the  pleasure  they  give  us,  especially  we  older 
folks  after  our  families  are  gone  on  their  own. 

After  my  visit  and  our  exchange  of  plants, 
leaves  and  ideas,  and  a  big  discussion  on  soil 
recipes  and  our  African  Violet  Magazine,  she 
was  all  enthused  again.  African  Violet  Fans 
are  great  “pepper-uppers.” 

I  am  sure  you  have  an  idea  how  our  visit 
went.  “Do  you  have  this  —  I  have  that.” 
“Have  you  tried  this  — -  and  how  was  that?” 
This  went  on  for  three  whole  hours.  My  hus¬ 
band  came  for  me.  Oh  dear,  we’ve  only  got 
started.  So  he  gives  us  another  hour.  How  we 
rushed  —  labeling  leaves,  sorting  and  pack¬ 
ing  plants.  We  keep  duplicate  lists  of  what 
we  trade  so  we  can  easily  check  the  ones  we 
have  had,  and  find  this  very  helpful. 

When  my  husband  came  again,  I  left  with 
my  leaves  and  plants,  amid  a  flurry  of  last 
remarks  and  thanks.  1  tell  my  husband,  gloat¬ 
ingly,  how  many  and  choice  are  my  prizes. 
He  looks  slightly  pained  and  bored  and  says, 


“where’ll  you  put  them?”  But  my  Violet  Pal 
is  cheered  up  and  feels  violets  are  worth-while 
again.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  home  again. 
My  visit  leaves  so  many  things  to  think  over 
and  remember,  and  new  things  to  try. 

At  home  again  I  repot  my  plants  and  “set” 
some  leaves  in  vermiculite  and  some  in  Styra- 
Soil  (Oh,  yes,  I  did  get  some.)  Some  leaves 
got  quite  wilted  after  a  week.  I  took  them 
out  and  recut  some  stems  and  put  them  in 
water  to  crisp  up.  I  have  lost  three,  but  after 
a  weak  drink  of  Plant  Marvel  the  rest  are 
nice  and  crisp  again. 

On  April  5th  I  visited  another  violet  friend 
in  Hastings,  Nebraska,  over  one  hundred  miles 
away.  More  choice  leaves  to  bring  home  and  a 
good  visit  of  two  hours  or  more.  I  have  even 
had  to  write  her  a  letter  as  we  had  more  to 
discuss. 

Now  who  would  say  our  little  violets 
aren’t  worth-while?  Think  of  the  friendships 
they  make  and  what  a  grand  pastime  they 
can  be.  Friends,  get  some  African  violets, 
subscribe  to  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  and 
you  will  be  off  to  a  fascinating  new  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  Luck!  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Choose  from  the  finest  selections.  We  will 
list  many  new  ones  for  fall.  Featuring  our 
own  “Fairy  Jewels"  and  “Double  Innocence". 
A  supplement  to  our  spring  list  will  be  sent 
to  all  previous  customers,  others  wishing  list 
please  request  it. 

We  Ship  Cut  Leaves  Only 

Order  early,  no  shipping  during  cold  weather. 

LAKIN  VIOLET  HOUSE 

21 T2  E.  Taylor  St.  Bloomington,  III. 


ASK  FOR:  SMITH'S  PLANTER  MIX 


at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Grocery,  Seed 
or  Hardware  Store. 

If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $  1 .00 
POSTPAID 


ATTENTION:  Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulso,  Oklo. 
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From  Three  To  A  Thousand 

Mrs.  J.  Homer  Baggs,  Wakefield,  Massachusetts 


WHEN  anyone  comes  to  see  a  collection 
of  African  violets,  the  question  usually 
arises,  “How  did  you  get  started  raising  vio¬ 
lets?”  As  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
other  people’s  stories,  I  have  decided  to  tell 
you  mine. 

I  always  admired  African  violets  in  the 
homes  of  my  friends,  but  when  I  was  told 
how  difficult  they  were  to  raise  and  care  for, 
I  promptly  forgot  any  desire  I  might  have  had 
to  try  for  myself.  Quite  by  chance,  in  1954, 
I  was  given  three  tiny  “babies”  by  a  friend 
who  simply  told  me  to  give  them  some  sun 
and  water  them  fairly  well.  They  were  un¬ 
named  and  such  delicate  little  plants  that  I 
decided  to  give  them  every  chance  for  sur¬ 
vival.  Also,  my  curiosity  was  aroused  as  to 
the  varieties. 

As  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
culture  or  care  of  these  plants,  I  soon  ac¬ 
quired  several  booklets  on  the  subject,  and 
read  whatever  books  were  available  at  the 
town  library.  By  this  time,  one  of  the  lusti¬ 
est  plants  began  to  bud,  and  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  it  to  bloom.  When  the  big  day  fi¬ 
nally  arrived,  the  bloom  turned  out  to  be 
just  an  ordinary  single  blue  blossom,  but  to 
me  it  was  the  most  beautiful  flower  I  had 
ever  seen.  Eventually  the  other  two  bloom¬ 
ed,  one  pink  and  the  other  white. 

Having  these  three  different  varieties, 
my  desire  naturally  was  to  add  new  ones. 
However,  as  we  spent  every  summer  at  the 
beach,  I  realized  that  this  was  unwise.  Fate 
was  kind  to  me;  at  the  close  of  the  beach 
season  in  1954,  the  family  decided  they 
wanted  to  stay  at  home,  so  I  was  on  my  way. 

I  shopped  for  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
and  promptly  put  the  leaves  to  root  for  ex¬ 
tra  plants.  By  this  time  I  had  acquainted  my¬ 


The  rigjit  side  of  the  greenhouse  showing  the  plastic 
lining  I  use. 


self  with  some  of  the  necessary  requirements, 
but,  like  all  beginners,  I  had  my  share  of 
ups  and  downs.  By  early  spring,  every  win¬ 
dow  in  the  house  had  extra  shelves  and  every 
tray  and  shallow  pan  was  packed  with  leaves.  | 
At  this  point,  my  husband  and  I  decided 
that  we  needed  a  small  greenhouse  or  some  of 
the  plants  must  go.  My  profession  is  that  of  a 
registered  nurse,  therefore,  as  I  was  working 
part  time  in  a  local  hospital,  my  dream  of 
a  greenhouse  really  materialized. 

As  I  have  never  had  any  kind  of  horticul¬ 
tural  or  greenhouse  training,  everything  I 
have  learned  has  been  purely  by  trial  and  I 
error,  but  I  have  had  a  wonderful  time  work-  | 
ing  at  it.  I 

My  greenhouse  is  ten  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  | 
with  a  cypress  frame.  The  east  side  of  the 
roof  and  the  north  wall,  open  by  hand-oper¬ 
ated  gears  to  provide  extra  ventilation  when  3 
necessary.  There  are  benches  on  both  sides, 
with  an  aisle  in  the  center.  The  benches  are  1 
lined  with  waterproof  material,  and  have  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  sawdust  in  them  to  pro-  ! 

vide  humidity.  Chlordane  solution  is  used  ; 

periodically  for  sanitary  reasons.  |, 

There  is  always  the  problem  of  adequate  j 

heating  facilities,  as  in  most  small  green¬ 
houses,  especially  in  this  area  which  becomes  | 

very  cold  during  the  winter  months.  We  pur-  ; 

chased  a  52,000  B.T.U.  space  heater,  that  J 

burns  Number  One  oil,  and,  so  far,  it  has  ! 

proven  very  satisfactory.  In  October,  the  en-  i 

tire  glass  surface  inside  was  covered  with  I 

plastic,  which  acts  as  an  insulator  and  cuts  | 

the  fuel  consumption  considerably.  | 

Within  a  very  few  months  after  I  moved  in  ] 

the  greenhouse  and  the  plants  reached  larger  ] 

proportions,  I  realized  I  was  desperately  in  i 

need  of  a  “nursery”  for  leaves  and  small  | 


Connected  to  the  greenhouse  is  the  potting  room. 

plants.  This  presented  quite  a  challenge  as 
we  have  no  cellar  in  our  home  and  I  wanted 
to  keep  the  plants  concentrated  in  one  place. 

I  had  been  reading  about  the  success  of 
raising  violets  under  fluorescent  lights,  and, 
having  inherited  an  old  four  foot  one,  I  be¬ 
gan  looking  for  a  place  to  install  it.  We  have 
an  unfinished  room  on  our  second  floor  that 
has  no  windows  but  is  adequately  heated  by 
the  hot  air  blowers  that  heat  our  home.  After 
finishing  the  walls  with  homosote  and  paint¬ 
ing  them  white,  we  covered  the  floor  with 
linoleum  and  were  ready  to  install  our  light. 
We  built  a  long  bench,  eight  feet  by  eighteen 
inches  wide,  with  three  inch  sides,  lined  it 
with  plastic,  then  put  one  and  one-half  inches 
of  coarse  vermiculite  in  it  to  provide  hu¬ 
midity.  This  was  set  on  a  sort  of  high  rack 
so  that  there  was  a  space  of  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  from  the  top  of  the  bench  to  the 
light,  which  we  had  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  I  used  one  forty-watt  daylight  tube  and 
one  cool  white  forty-watt  tube.  This  experi¬ 
ment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  since 
added  four  more  lights,  and  this  room  con¬ 
tains  hundreds  of  small  plants! 

I  found  the  larger  benches  were  clumsy  to 
work  with  in  such  a  confined  area  so  decided 
to  change  to  small  flats  that  would  hold  a 
standard  number  of  two  and  one-quarter  inch 
pots.  I  acquired  wooden  flats  ten  and  one-half 
inches  by  fourteen  and  one-half  inches  (in¬ 
side  measurements)  with  three  inch  sides. 
These  are  lined  with  plastic,  with  vermicu¬ 
lite  in  the  bottom,  and  hold  twenty-four  two 
and  one-quarter  inch  pots.  They  are  light  to 
handle,  and  make  it  possible  to  keep  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  separated,  with  each  having  its 
own  flat.  The  nursery  contains  sixty  such 
flats,  so  you  can  judge  how  easy  it  is  to  con¬ 
vert  an  otherwise  useless  area  into  a  delight¬ 
ful  plant  room.  As  these  plants  increase  in 


size  and  come  into  bloom,  they  are  planted  in 
three  inch  pots  and  transferred  to  the  green¬ 
house. 

In  order  to  have  a  good  plant,  you  should 
start  with  a  good  leaf.  I  choose  a  firm  leaf 
from  a  mature  but  not  old  plant,  and  cut  the 
stem  on  a  slant  one  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf.  Do  not  put  the  leaf  in  the 
rooting  medium  until  the  cut  area  is  sealed. 
For  marking  leaves  as  to  variety,  I  use  water¬ 
proof  tape  one-half  inch  by  one-half  inch.  On 
this  tab  I  put  a  number,  then  in  a  notebook  I 
keep  the  names  of  the  plants  and  their  cor¬ 
responding  numbers.  In  this  way,  the  leaf  is 
not  injured  and  you  are  always  certain  of 
you  I  variety. 

For  a  rooting  medium  I  use  vermiculite 
or  sand  and  sawdust  mixed.  For  a  container, 
one  of  the  small  flats  lined  with  plastic  serves 


The  attic  ‘‘nursery.”  Above,  the  right  side  is  shown. 

Lights  are  hung  low  because  of  sloping  roof.  Below, 
the  left  side  with  a  double  deck  of  growing  shelves. 
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very  nicely.  The  leaves  are  placed  in  the  me¬ 
dium,  almost  to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  set  in  a 
warm  place  and  kept  moist,  but  never  wet, 
at  all  times.  In  a  few  weeks  I  water  the  flat 
with  a  weak  solution  of  Instant  Vigoro  which 
promotes  more  rapid  growth. 

When  the  plantlets  have  leaves  about  the 
size  of  a  dime,  and  stems  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  inch  long,  I  remove  them  from  the 
parent  leaf  and  plant  them  in  cheese  boxes 
twelve  inches  by  four  inches  by  three  inches, 
that  are  lined  with  chef  foil.  Such  a  box  holds 
about  twelve  plantlets  that  are  not  transplant¬ 
ed  to  two  and  one-quarter  inch  pots  until 
they  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
have  a  well-developed  root  system.  By  keep¬ 
ing  tiny  plants  in  one  container,  they  are  easy 
to  water  and  seldom  dampen  off. 

When  removing  plantlets  from  the  parent 
leaf,  it  is  often  wise  to  take  the  sturdier  ones 
off  and  then  put  the  leaf  back.  The  weaker 
ones  will  soon  develop  into  strong  sturdy  ones 
too. 

By  the  way,  many  people  scoff  at  planting 
by  the  moon  (African  Violet  Magazine,  De¬ 


ORCHIDS  ! ! ! 

Epidendrums  - —  Hawaiian  Rainbow  Hybrids 
Assorted  Colors  .  .  .  Nice  pots — -$2.50  each 
Beginners  Special!  3  Different  Varieties 
Blooming  size  plants  .  .  .  $6.00  Postpaid 

MY  ORCHID  GARDEN 

5600  S.W.  23rd  St.  West  Hollywood,  Flo. 


cember  1957).  I  use  this  method  and  find 
it  most  satisfactory. 

For  soil,  I  use  Black  Magic  exclusively. 
Having  no  proper  facilities  for  sterilizing,  I 
find  it  convenient  to  use  and  to  store  as  it 
is  very  light  in  weight.  This  preparation  is 
very  porous  and  the  plants  develop  an  excel¬ 
lent  root  system  very  quickly.  I  have  tried 
many  prepared  soils,  but  for  my  own  use  I 
find  that  Black  Magic  excels  them  all.  To 
fertilize  the  three  and  four  inch  plants,  I  use 
the  Black  Magic  Blossom  Booster. 

There  is  always  the  question  of  what  size 
pot  to  use  during  the  various  stages  of  growth. 
A  pot-bound  plant  will  bloom  much  better 
and  should  never  be  changed  to  a  larger  pot 
until  necessary. 

As  we  all  know,  the  greatest  scourge  of 
African  violets  is  diseases  of  various  types. 
I  use  parathion  gas  to  fumigate  every  month, 
and,  so  far,  it  has  taken  care  of  all  “pests” 
and  does  not  injure  the  plants.  This  gas,  of 
course,  is  deadly  and  cannot  be  used  if  the 
greenhouse  is  attached  to  a  dwelling. 

This  past  year,  miniatures  have  been  added 
to  my  regular  stock  of  violets,  and  they  are 
very  interesting.  These  tiny  and  appealing 
plants  are  excellent  bloomers,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  they  will  find  their  way  into  many  homes 
in  the  future. 

Please  understand  that  I  do  not  consider 
myself  any  expert  or  authority  on  African 
violets,  but  I  enjoy  trying  to  improve  my 
methods.  I  am  certain  that  if  more  people 
would  pursue  such  a  hobby,  there  would  be 
fewer  nervous  breakdowns  and  lower,  blood 
pressures. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America  for  publish¬ 
ing  such  a  fine  magazine,  from  which  I  have 
learned  so  much  and  have  acquired  so  many 
new  friends.  end 


NEW  VARIETIES  ACQUIRED  IN  1959 

(Se@  our  ad  in  June  issue  for  others) 

—  Send  Dime  for  Basic  1959  List.  Apply  10^  as  credit  on  order  - — 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  @ 35?!— ESTABLISHED  PLANTS  @ 75^^-— ROOTED  CUTTINGS  @75^ 

PARROT  FEATHER — Brilliant  frilled  dbl.  pink 


ALPINE  ROSE — Real  vivid  dbl.  pink 
ARTIST'S  DELIGHT — Deep  dbl.  purple 
BRIGETTE — Luscious  flesh-pink 
CANDY — Dark  leaf  and  bloom.  Dbl. 
CINDERELLA  PINK — Green  edged,  dbl. 

CINDY — Large  dbl.  peach-pink 
FALLING  STAR — Huge  white  star 
GOLD  BAND — Deep  dbl.  pink.  Edged  gold 
GOSSAMER  WING — Deep  fringed  pink.  Dark  L. 
GREEN  BEADS — Deep  dbl.  pink.  Green  edge 
IRRESISTIBLE — Dbl.  white.  Lavender  edge 
IVA — Dbl.  pink  or  white.  Green  frilly  edge 
LUNA — Large  dbl.  white  girl 
MR.  MOE — Full  dbl.  pink.  Rose  center 


PAWNEE— -Deepest  wine-red 
ROYAL  COACHMAN— Prolific  medium  blue 
PINK  FIRE — Deep  dbl.  pink.  Green  edge 
SONJA — ^Deep  dbl.  pink  clusters 
TEAROSE— Dbl.  tea-rose  pink 

The  following  HUGE  and  UNUSUAL 
Doubles  @$1.00  —  Leaves  @50^ 

Snow  Frills  (White)— -Our  Regards  (Pink)— —Pink 
Cameo  (Peach-pink)— -Priscilla  (White) — Rasp¬ 
berry  Sherbet  (Flecked)  — -  Renegade  (Wine) 
Leaves  ONLY  of  the  following  @50^ 
Angel  Child— -Blaze-— Fantasy  Queen — Finesse 
Ice  Caps— Holly  Picotee — Kiss  of  Fire— Racy 
Red  — -  Sir  Echo  —  Star  Holly  —  Black  Holly 
Showy  Princess 


MISS  WISCONSIN — Lovely  light  blue  dbl. 
ORGANZA — Dbl.  white,  fringed  lavender  edge 


Minimum  Order  shipped  must  total  $3.00  plus  $1.00  for  postage  and  packing. 

(50^  dn  ^leaf  orders) 

KROG MAN’S  VIOLETRY 

1365  East  Parkway  Drive  (South  125th  Street)  Brookfield  (Milwoukee),  Wis. 
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The  Buyer’s  Guide  Reports 


WE  appreciate  very  much  your  staying 
for  our  part  on  the  program.  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  you  are  rather  weary  and  would 
like  to  be  on  your  way  home.  Thank  you  very 
much,  and  we  sincerely  hope  your  time  will 
not  have  been  wasted.  (Mrs.  Nichols  speak¬ 
ing.) 

First  we  wish  to  thank  the  club  presidents 
for  compiling  their  club  members’  “Choice 
Twenty-five”  into  their  club’s  Best  100  and 
sending  them  in  to  be  used  in  compiling  the 
Best  100  list. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  have  acknowledged  all 
of  your  correspondence,  but  in  case  I  have 
not,  please  forgive  me,  as  it  has  been  such 
an  unusually  busy  year  with  the  building  and 
moving  program  we  have  had.  We  appreciate 
very  much  your  letters  either  of  commenda¬ 
tion  or  condemnation  as  that  is  the  only  way 
we  have  of  knowing  whether  we  are  giving 
you  what  you  need  or  want,  so  please  keep 
them  coming,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer. 

I  am  sure  you  have  noticed  that  some  of 
our  committee  members  are  National  Award 
winners  but  this  is  not  the  rule  at  all.  What 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  place  people  on  the 
committee  who  have  the  growing  space  and 
good  growing  conditions.  Our  new  member 
for  this  year  is  from  New  York  State.  Each 
member  on  the  committee  must  grow  a  plant 
long  enough  to  be  able  to  discover  its  good 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  poor  ones,  before  she 
can  report  on  it. 

We  especially  wish  to  thank  the  commer¬ 
cial  growers  for  their  wonderful  co-operation, 
also  for  their  lovely  new  varieties  that  they 
brought  us.  We  could  not  possibly  have  done 
without  them,  and  again  we  want  to  say 
thanks  to  each  of  you. 

The  sheet  of  paper  passed  to  you  is  a  list 
of  plants  tested  by  the  committee  which  they 
consider  to  have  show  possibilities.  I  know 
you  are  aware  of  how  hard  it  is  to  judge  a 
plant  as  I  am  sure  you  feel  as  we  do  about 
these  little  beauties.  Today  you  look  your 
plants  over  and  you  pick  out  a  variety  that 
is  your  very  favorite  plant  — -  but  next  week 
it  may  be  another.  So  it  is  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  —  there  are  varieties  that  are  more 
often  our  choice  than  others.  These  are  the 
plants  we  have  tried  to  place  at  the  top  of 
our  list  of  plants  having  show  possibilities. 

These  are  listed  on  the  sheet  as  star  plants, 
and  as  you  can  see,  some  have  five  stars,  some 
four,  and  so  on  down  to  the  one  star  plants 
in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  received 
from  the  committee  members.  Since  there  are 
five  members  on  the  committee,  the  five  star 
plants  received  the  vote  of  each  member  on 
the  committee. 

We  have  slides  of  a  number  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  and  as  the  name  of  a  variety  is  called  the 


members  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  type  of  plant  they  consider  that  variety 
to  be.  Not  all  varieties  will  be  shown  or  de¬ 
scription  of  all  varieties  given.  Slides  Of  this 
program  will  be  available  to  Affiliated  Chap¬ 
ters  through  the  Library.  The  first  one  on  our 
list  has  no  slide  available  since  I  lost  my 
original  plant  of  it,  but  "Mrs.  Buckner  will 
give  you  a  description  of  it. 

THESE  ARE  OUR  FIVE  STAR  PLANTS 
Mrs.  Buckner 

’^Fleet  Dream:  (Select  Violet  House)  This  love¬ 
ly  double  pink  is  fast  growing  and  will  make 
a  beautiful  show  plant  in  well  under  a  year’s 
time.  The  blossom  is  a  huge,  deep  pink;  the 
foliage  a  rather  round  leaf  of  medium  green. 
Mrs.  Rodda 

<  Spotlight:  (Fischer’s  Greenhouses)  Medium 
size  plant,  plain  foliage.  Flowers  are  large, 
slightly  cupped,  with  a  dark  pink  center,  and 
slightly  frilled. 

Mrs.  Stoehr 

"  Pride  of  Rochester:  (Granger  Gardens)  This  is 
a  beautiful  plant,  with  compact  but  airy 
growth,  medium  green  foliage,  serrated  and 
slightly  wavy.  The  leaves  are  white-backed, 
but  the  petioles  and  flower  stems  are  reddish. 
The  mature  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  and 
the  blossoms  are  one  and  three-fourths  inches 
across.  The  blossom  is  a  pale,  pure  pink,  a 
somewhat  ruffled  double,  with  a  darker  eye. 
A  medium  size  plant  has  ten  flower  stems. 

THESE  ARE  OUR  FOUR  STAR  PLANTS 
Mrs.  Rodda 

Beaming:  (Select  Violet  House)  Double  pink, 
the  stems  stand  up  well  above  the  foliage.  An 
extremely  prolific  bloomer.  Good  foliage  that 
stands  up  well. 

Blue  Flag:  (Lyon’s)  Best  foliage  of  all  the 
blue  stars.  The  huge  blooms  of  deep  blue  are 
star  shaped.  A  good  bloomer,  and  it  makes  a 
medium  sized  plant. 

Mrs.  Suhr 

'^Matchmate:  (Granger  Gardens)  Double,  light 
blue  Geneva.  Slightly  incurved  petals  show 
some  green  edges.  A  very  prolific  bloomer. 
Nearly  always  has  two  blossom  stems  per  leaf. 
Foliage  is  dark  green  and  slightly  waved. 
Makes  a  medium  sized  plant. 

Mrs.  Buckner 

Little  Giant  Blue:  (Fischer’s  Greenhouse) 
This  variety  makes  a  very  compact  plant  with 
rather  wavy  foliage.  Although  the  blooms  are 
not  always  great  in  number,  they  are  so  large 
that  the  plant  appears  to  be  covered,  and  they 
remain  on  the  stem  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Sleeping  Beauty:  (Madison  Gardens)  This 
variety  was  registered  in  July  1958.  It  is  from 
a  cross  of  Mona  Lisa  and  a  selected  strain  of 
Rose  Azure,  getting  its  airy  gracefulness  and 
greater  number  of  flowers  to  each  stem  from 
the  latter.  Its  name  was  chosen  because  of  its 
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variable  habit  of  coloring  —  sometimes  show¬ 
ing  the  rosy  flush  of  Mona  Lisa  and  at  other 
times  the  beauty  of  Rose  Azure  —  even  now 
and  then  having  multicolored  flowers  on  the 
same  plant. 

Mrs.  Rodda 

Dorothy  Gray:  (Granger  Gardens)  A  double 
pink  that  is  different.  The  outer  edges  are  a 
pale  pink  with  a  touch  of  green.  Has  good 
foliage  that  stands  up  well.  It  is  fast  growing 
and  makes  an  excellent  specimen  plant. 
Mrs.  Stoehr 

Masquerade:  (Granger  Gardens)  Grows  in 
compact  perfection,  with  almost  black  foli¬ 
age,  serrated  and  slightly  ruffled.  The  mature 
leaves  are  about  three  inches  long  with  deep 
burgundy  backs.  The  blossoms  are  very  full 
doubles,  pale  lavender  with  green  on  the  backs 
of  the  top  petals,  and  touches  of  deep  purple 
around  the  multiple  stamen.  The  blossoms  are 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 

Mrs.  Nichols 

Span:  (Lyon’s)  Very  prolific  medium  pink 
double,  the  companion  plant  to  Spic. 

Star  Pink:  (Lyon’s)  Deep  star  pink  blossoms 
on  deep  green  foliage.  The  large,  deep  pink 
stars  are  held  well  above  the  foliage,  which 
never  makes  too  large  a  plant. 

THESE  ARE  OUR  THREE  STAR  PLANTS 
Mrs.  Suhr 

v/Faberge:  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep  vibrant 
pink  blooms.  Not  a  real  full  double,  but  many 
blooms  to  the  stem.  Is  a  constant  bloomer  and 
very  prolific.  Almost  black,  perfect  girl  foli¬ 
age.  Grows  very  flat  and  symmetrical  under 
fluorescent  light.  A  medium  sized  plant  that 
makes  a  nice  show  plant. 

April  Love:  (Granger  Gardens)  Delicate  pas¬ 
tel  shaded  blue  double  fringed  blooms,  large 
and  in  clusters.  Very  good  dark  bronzy  girl 
foliage.  Constant  bloomer,  and  will  make  a 
large  plant. 


Little  Jewel:  (Lyon’s)  Very  vibrant  almost 
red  pink  fringed  double  blossoms.  Dark  green, 
wavy  foliage.  Very  outstanding  color. 
Vagabond:  (Lyon’s)  Large,  fringed,  reddish 
purple  single  bloom  with  two  upper  petals 
and  throat  slightly  deeper  in  color.  Very 
ruffled,  almost  black,  shiny  foliage  which  is 
very  large  growing  and  outstanding. 

Mrs.  Stoehr 

Hector:  (Wilson  Brothers)  Forest  green,  red- 
backed,  heavy  strawberry  foliage  which  grows 
very  symmetrical.  The  mature  leaf  reaches 
about  four  and  one-half  inches  across.  The 
clear,  red-lavender  single  blooms  are  about 
two  inches  across,  with  four  to  six  per  bloom 
stalk,  held  high  on  red  stems.  Mature  plant 
is  about  fourteen  inches  across. 

Mrs.  Nichols 

Northern  Butterfly:  (Dr.  Reed)  The  slides 
of  the  three  following  plants  are  shown  to 
show  their  similarity.  Northern  Butterfly  is 
a  variety  that  has  grown  slightly  upright  for 
me,  with  deep  green  foliage  and  rather  large, 
deep  blue  blossoms  rayed  and  splashed  deeper 
blue. 

Sparkling  Waters:  (Madison  Gardens)  This  is 
a  lighter  version  of  the  above,  with  flat  grow¬ 
ing,  olive  green,  red-veined  foliage.  Blossoms 
are  slightly  smaller  than  Northern  Butterfly. 
Makes  a  nice  symmetrical  plant. 

Blue  Fantasy:  (Fischer’s  Greenhouses)  This 
is  the  lightest  of  all  and  has  the  lightest  green 
foliage  of  all.  Sparkling  Waters  and  Blue  Fan- 
?^tasy  were  grown  by  the  entire  committee. 
Mrs.  Stoehr 

Primitif:  (Lyon’s)  This  is  a  very  good  small 
plant,  with  symmetrical,  tailored,  somewhat 
pointed  foliage.  Leaves  are  two  to  two  and 
one-half  inches  in  length,  dark  green  with 
lighter  veins  showing.  The  blossom  is  a  per¬ 
fect  star  with  a  cerise  center,  shading  to  a 
deep  pink  edge,  two  and  one-half  inches 


ENHANCE  THE  BEAUTY  OF  YOUR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  WITH  THE 
KELVIE  TABLE -TOP  STAND 

SPACE  SAVING  —  DECORATIVE  —  ADJUSTABLE 

Unique  table  top  stand  shows  seven  plants  to  their  best  advantage. 
Many  arrangements  are  possible  because  each  arm  is  adjustable 
both  vertically  and  horizontally.  Quickly  assembled  with  seven  (4") 
plastic  pots;  seven  arms;  18"  center  post;  and  12"  diameter  base. 
Pots,  arms,  and  center  post  are  copper  tone,  base  is  satin  black. 

POSTPAID  PRICE  —  $6.95  EACH  (no  plants) 


KELVIE  PRODUCTS 

P.  O.  BOX  733  WJ^YNE,  N.  J. 
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across.  The  plant  is  approximately  eight  inch¬ 
es  across. 

Other  three  star  plants  not  shown  were: 
Melo  (Richter's  Greenhouses);  Honey  (Select 
Violet  House);  Royal  Witch  (Select  Violet 
House.) 

THESE  ARE  OUR  TWO  STAR  PLANTS 
Mrs.  Suhr 

Lingo:  (Lyon’s)  Large,  ruffled,  reddish  or¬ 
chid  double.  Many  blooms  to  a  stem.  Some¬ 
times  has  a  touch  of  green  on  the  petal  edges. 
Very  ruffled,  dark  foliage  that  becomes  more 
ruffled  as  the  plant  matures.  Large  growing, 
and  will  make  a  nice  show  plant. 

Mrs.  Buckner 

Starlight:  (Lyon’s)  The  stars  are  now  being 
combined  with  all  the  myriad  exciting  colors 
and  forms  the  violet  and  its  species  have  to 
offer.  Starlight  has  sported  to  a  real  minia¬ 
ture  with  little  light  blue  double  stars  that 
stand  out  like  some  small  wild  flower  in  the 
wilderness. 

May  Melody:  (Granger  Gardens)  This  one 
grows  rapidly  into  a  lovely  plant.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Grangers  from  two  seedlings  of 
several  generations  planning,  and  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  1958.  It  has  lovely  medium  blue 
fringed,  fully  double  blossoms,  with  dark 
green,  wavy  foliage. 

Mrs.  Nichols 

Northern  King:  (Dr.  Reed)  This  plant  has 
been  a  very  symmetrical  growing  plant  for 
me,  with  heavy,  wavy  foliage  and  an  odd 
shade  of  blue-orchid  single  bloom  that  has 
very  heavily  fringed  edges. 

Pink  Fog:  (Tinari’s  Greenhouses)  Lovely 
deep  green,  wavy  foliage  that  grows  very 
symmetrically,  and  carries  lots  of  lovely  deep 
pink,  heavily  fringed  single  blossoms  held 
well  above  the  foliage. 

Invader:  (Lyon’s)  Medium  light  green  foli¬ 
age  with  semidouble  shaggy  pink  blossoms. 
Sometimes  blossoms  are  pink  and  white. 

Other  varieties  receiving  two  stars  are: 
Corinne,  Mark  Robert,  Spic  (Lyon’s);  Blue 
Fantasy,  Carnation  Frilled  Purple  (Fischer’s 
Greenhouses);  Pink  Monarch  (Granger  Gar¬ 
dens);  Melody  Air  (Select  Violet  House);  Ten¬ 
nessee  Pink  (Nichols.) 

THESE  ARE  OUR  ONE  STAR  PLANTS 
Mrs.  Stoehr 

Coon  Valley:  (Wilson  Brothers)  This  is  an 
ideal  show  plant,  with  fast  growing  straw¬ 
berry,  almost  black  foliage.  The  mature  leaves, 
with  deep  burgundy  backs,  are  six  inches  or 
more  in  size.  There  are  two  or  three  very  red 
flower  stems  to  each  leaf,  with  twelve  deep 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  Rooted  Leaves 

Choice  Varieties  Stamp  for  List 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME  ~ 
Open  Daily  by  Appointment, 

All  day  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

KAYRIDGE  GARDENS 

2400  Johnny  Cake  Ridge  Mentor,  Ohio 

State  Route  84  Phone  BL  5-2695 


blue  double  blossoms  each.  Plants  will  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty-four  inches  across. 

Mrs.  Nichols 

Torchy:  (Richter’s  Greenhouses)  Lovely  ce¬ 
rise  single  blossom  that  has  a  light  line  around 
the  edge  of  each  petal.  Dark  green,  small 
growing  foliage  that  grows  very  flat  and  sym¬ 
metrical. 

Red  Glow:  (Tinari’s  Greenhouses)  Vivid  ce¬ 
rise  single  blossoms  on  rather  slow  growing, 
medium  green  foliage. 

Raspberry  Pink:  (Lyon’s)  Small  growing, 
deep  green,  rounded  foliage  with  huge 
double  deep  pink  blossoms. 

Gold  Band:  (Lyon’s)  Light  green,  wavy  foli¬ 
age  with  double  and  semidouble  deep  pink 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETIES  FOR  FALL 

Brilliant  and  Exciting  Colors,  Fascinating  and 
Desirable  varieties  to  add  to  your  collections. 
These  are  yours  for  the  choosing,  in  plants  or 
rooted  cuttings.  Stock  on  some  of  our  latest 
is  limited  so,  ''don't  delay  order  them  today." 

CIRCULAR  UPON  REQUEST 

THE  SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2023  Belmont  Aye.  Rt.  90  Box  1444 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Choice  Varieties  —  Old  and  New 
■ —  Visitors  Always  Welcome  — 

No  Shipping  No  Price  List 


MRS.  R.  K.  PAYNE 

510  S.  27th  St.  Omaha  5,  Nebr. 


SQUARE  PLASTIC  FLOWER  POTS 

Twenty-four  pots  2”  square  for  $1  postpaid! 
Hold  as  much  soil  as  larger  round  pots  but 
need  less  space  for  growing.  Perfect  for  seed¬ 
lings,  cuttings,  and  rooting  African  violet 
leaves.  4  drain  holes  for  better  root  growth. 
50  for  $1.75;  100  for  $3.00;  2%”  size  24  for 
$1.50;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.25;  3%”  size  24 
for  $2.95;  50  for  $4.75;  100  for  $9.25  postpaid. 
Catalog  included  tells  low  prices,  unusual  hard- 
to-find  supplies.  60  illustrated  pages.  Write 
for  free  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  929  Oxford,  Maryland 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  —  Rooted  Cuttings  —  Plants 
Send  for  FREE  list 

BERNARD  GREESON 

3548  N.  Cromer  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  CONIBERS 

New  Introductions  Include  .  ,  , 

GAE  NINETY,  GRACE  SQUIRES,  SPRING 
AIRE,  BLUE  PEACOCK,  WINTER  SUNSET, 
KATRINA,  GAE  BALLET. 

Closed  Fridays  —  Stamp  for  List 
Ellicott  St.  Rd.,  Rt.  #  63  S.E.,  Box  551 
BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


LABELS 

WHITE  PLASTIC  41/2"  Postpaid  in  U.S.A. 
100  —  $1.25 

200  — -  2.00 
500  —  4.50 

1,000  —  7.50 

Lyke’s  African  Violets 

LeRoy  Road  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

Won't  you  stop  and  see  our  violets? 


ELFIN  PLANT  LABELS 
Plants  Named  Permanently.  Vinylite  Markers 
outlast  plants.  V2”  x  3”  —  18  for  25c,  100  for 
55c;  African  Violet  Labels  V2”  x  2”  —  100  for 
50c:  a/s”  X  3^/3”  —  100  for  75c  Mailed. 

Make  Money  —  Clubs,  Individuals 

E.  F.  SPENCER  COMPANY 

1937  Delta  St.  Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE 

SPONGE-ROK* 

Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

SEED  GERMINATION 
&  CUTTINGS 
Pure  Sponge  -  Rok  or 
mixed  V2  with  peat  moss 
is  used  extensively  by 
commercial  growers.  Re¬ 
usable  time  and  again. 
Will  not  absorb  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  water. 
PLANTERS  & 

POT  PLANTS 
Used  in  combination 
with  soil  or  organic  ma¬ 
terials  for  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  containers.  Found 
in  most  private  label 
planter  mixes. 

SOIL  CONDITIONING 
Used  with  soil  around 
root  ball  when  planting 
and  mixed  in  lawn  and 
garden  soils  to  perma¬ 
nently  improve  soil 
structure. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 
—  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  — 

SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wis. 

*A  product  of  Paramount  Perlite  Co. 


blossoms  edged  with  a  gold  fringe.  So  far  my 
blossoms  have  been  rather  small. 

Mrs.  Rodda 

Careless  Love:  (Lyon’s)  Large  deep  red-orchid 
blossoms  on  modified  Longifolia  foliage  that 
is  much  more  compact  than  most  Longifolias. 
Medium  sized  plant  that  is  very  prolific. 

Mrs.  Buckner 

Sweet  Susie:  (Select  Violet  House)  This  varie¬ 
ty  grows  into  a  well-shaped  plant  with  good 
foliage  and  a  beautiful  blossom.  It  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  if  not  allowed  to  become  too  large. 
The  pink  and  white  double  blossom  is  very 
pretty. 

Mrs.  Nichols 

Melody  Air:  (Select  Violet  House)  This  variety 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  just  described 
where  the  bloom  is  concerned,  but  the  plant 
is  of  much  more  upright  growth. 

Other  plants  receiving  one  star  are:  Bold  De¬ 
sign  (Select  Violet  House);  Sarnia  (Tonka- 
dale  Greenhouses) ;  Pennant  (Tonkadale 
Greenhouses);  Blue  Moon  (Tonkadale  Green¬ 
houses);  Chopola  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses); 
Beau  Brummell  (Granger  Gardens);  Royal 
Chiffon  (Granger  Gardens);  Will  Hays  (Wil¬ 
son  Brothers);  Love  Knot  (Lyon’s). 

The  following  are  plants  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  members  have  not  tested,  but  which  I  have 
been  growing,  like  very  much,  and  thought 
you  might  like  to  see:  Green  Beads;  (Vallin) 
Deep  green,  wavy  foliage  that  grows  very 
nicely,  with  large,  deep  pink,  fringed,  double 
blossoms  that  are  edged  in  gold. 

Thorny  Love:  (Violet  Treasure  House)  Tail¬ 
ored,  deep  green  foliage  that  boasts  a  creamy 
pink  double  bloom. 

Blushing  Beauty:  (Vallin)  Of  all  the  plants  I 
have  grown,  this  one  has  possibly  created  as 
much  interest  as  any  plant  I  have  ever  owned. 
The  foliage  is  a  shiny,  waved  deep  green.  Blos¬ 
soms  are  single  white  with  a  nice  pink  fringe. 
This  variety  is  sometimes  variable  but  mine 
has  not  been. 

Pink  Fire:  (Vallin)  Dark  green  almost  black 
very  wavy  red-backed  foliage.  Very  compact 
growing  and  the  leaves  ripple  so  that  the  red 
underside  shows.  Large  double  pink,  fringed 
blooms  that  sometimes  have  a  tint  of  blue. 
Pink  Tea:  (Lyon’s)  This  is  truly  a  lovely  small 
violet,  grows  very  symmetrical,  and  the  huge, 
deep  pink  blooms  are  held  very  nicely  above 
the  deep  green  foliage.  Even  though  there  are 
usually  only  two  blooms  to  the  stem  and  from 
three  to  four  bloom  stalks,  it  looks  like  there 
are  many  as  the  blossoms  are  so  large.  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  cut  leaves  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
350  varieties  plants  at  house.  Evenings  week 
days;  after  1:00  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

VELMA  KNOWLTON 

715  W.  Housatonic  Si.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Lutz  is  pictured  with 
her  three  plants  which  won 
the  Gold  Ribbon  Award  at 
the  Salt  Lake  City  show. 


African  Violet  Visiting 

Mrs.  Stuart  Clark,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


IT  was  Fall  when  I  visited  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

Lutz  at  her  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Her  yard  was  a  picture  with  the  autumn 
flowers  at  their  very  best.  As  I  waited  for  her 
to  come  to  the  door,  I  wondered  how  any¬ 
thing  could  be  more  beautiful,  even  our  fa¬ 
vorite  African  violets,  so  I  was  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  sight  that  was  before  me  as  I 
entered  her  basement. 

Eleanor,  as  she  is  known  to  her  friends, 
was  bitten  by  the  African  violet  bug  early  in 
1956.  Until  that  time,  her  main  interest  was 
outside  gardening.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
starting  with  a  few  but  she  said,  “by  the 
time  the  first  ones  had  bloomed,  I  knew  that  I 
would  never  be  satisfied  until  I  had  all  the 
varieties.” 

Her  plants  are  spotless  and  each  leaf  has 
been  placed  in  the  proper  spot  with  loving 
Qare.  They  are  on  eight  benches  with  two 
forty-eight  inch  fluorescent  lights  on  each 
shelf.  After  experimenting,  she  told  me  that 
she  prefers  daylight  globes.  On  one  bench 
she  has  combined  a  red  globe  and  a  daylight. 
This  deepens  the  color  of  the  pinks  and  reds 
and  also  darkens  the  foliage. 

Her  leaves  are  started  in  a  soil  mix.  She 
feels  that,  for  her,  the  young  plants  are  better 
than  those  started  in  plain  vermiculite.  When 
they  are  an  inch  high,  she  removes  them  from 
the  mother  leaf  and  plants  them  in  two  and 
one-half  inch  pots,  placing  them  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  shelf  where  the  coolness  seems .  to  keep 
them  more  compact  and  flat.  The  lights  are 
placed  only  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the 


pot.  As  they  grow  she  gives  them  a  watering 
of  Vitamin  B-1  about  every  two  weeks  for 
good  root  growth.  She  believes  that  one  of 
the  most  important  rules  in  growing  African 
violets  is  to  keep  them  well  spaced  so  they 
will  grow  symmetrical. 

After  the  first  blooming,  they  are  put  in 
three  inch  pots  and  are  moved  to  the  second 
shelf  where  the  lights  are  about  ten  to  twelve 
inches  from  the  rim  of  the  pot.  She  prefers 
smaller  plants  so  they  are  not  transferred 
to  the  four  inch  pots  until  absolutely  necessary. 

After  experimenting  with  all  types  of  soil, 
she  finds  the  best  formula  is  a  combination 
of  good  leaf  mold,  sandy  loam,  Sponge-Rok, 
Michigan  peat  and  brown  peat,  sand  or  gran¬ 
ite  grits.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  aged  sheep 
manure,  she  adds  that  for  more  beautiful 
foliage.  All  her  soil  is  sterilized  with  V-C 
13,  and  she  has  never  seen  signs  of  nema¬ 
todes.  She  has  a  regular  program  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  every  twelve  days  and  spraying  with  Iso- 
tox  and  Malathion  once  a  month. 

As  I  was  leaving,  Eleanor  said,  “Grow¬ 
ing  African  violets  has  been  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  hobby  I  ever  had.  Each  year  when  the 
new  varieties  come  out,  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
get  them.  Working  with  the  plants  each  day 
and  finally  getting  the  great  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  blue  ribbon  or  a  cup  at  a  show 
is  very  rewarding.” 

Her  greatest  thrill  came  in  1958  when 
she  was  awarded  the  National  Gold  Ribbon 
for  her  plants  of  Minnetonka,  T-V  Vallinpink 
and  Blue  Nocturne.  end 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
greenhouse  ventilation  in  winter,  a  great 
deal  of  which  is,  if  not  actually  untrue,  of 
limited  application  in  special  cases. 

The  facts  are: 

In  summer  the  house  receives  much  heat 
from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  usual  relief  of 
opening  the  ridge  ventilators  permits  the  es¬ 
cape  of  water  vapor.  So  it  is  desirable  to  cool 
and  humidify  outside  air  through  the  humi- 
cooler,  and  blow  it  into  the  house,  permit¬ 
ting  the  necessary  amount  of  house  air  to 
escape  through  vents  or  jalousies.  By  this 
means  it  isT)OSstble  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  solar  heating  and,  with  light  shading,  to 
maintain  a  house  temperature  somewhat 
above  the  outside  shade  temperature,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  rate  of  air  change.  This  method 
also  supplies  moisture  with  the  air,  avoiding 
the  loss  of  water  vapor. 

In  winter  on  sunny  days  the  problem  is 
similar;  opening  roof  vents  loses  moisture, 
and  heating  cold  air  creates  still  more  mois¬ 
ture  demand,  so  moisture  supply  is  urgent. 

On  cold  nights,  with  the  heating  system 
at  capacity,  the  condition  is  even  worse. 

Now  the  whole  glass  surface  is  cooling 
air  close  to  outside  temperature,  condensing 
moisture,  that  runs  down  into  gutters  and 
ground  or  drains.  This  air  must,  of  course,  be 
heated  up  to  night  growing  temperature  at 
which  it  requires  replacement  of  its  mois¬ 
ture:  water  vapor  has  been  lost  as  in  sum¬ 
mer. 

Atmospheric  water  (humidity)  may  be  re¬ 
plenished  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  wetting  floors,  benches,  coke,  etc. 
under  benches.  Requires  continuous  at¬ 
tention. 

2.  By  keeping  pans  of  water  over  heaters; 
uncertain,  as  temperatures  are  not  high, 
and  surface  is  inadequate. 

3.  By  special  humidifying  devices. 


HUniDtSTAT 


f^^CTV^/c  OUTLET 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  hook-up  be¬ 
tween  the  humidistat  and  humi-cooler;  the 
latter  being  located  under  end  of  bench.  The 
humidistat  is  usually  mounted  at  plant  level. 
These  must  be  piped  to  a  water  supply,  and 
may  operate  either  by  atomizing  water  into 


The  Greenhouse  Atmosphere 
in  Winter 

Victor  Greiff 
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an  air  stream,  or  by  passing  air  through  pads 
or  bats  of  wood  shavings,  (aspen  is  found  es¬ 
pecially  suitable)  showered  with  water.  The 
latter  form  is  simple,  compact,  easily  main¬ 
tained  and  does  not  tend  to  create  spray;  this 
is  the  principle  of  the  evaporative  cooler  or 
“Humi-cooler”;  it  is  in  fact  identical. 

Placed  within  the  greenhouse,  or  between 
it  and  the  workroom,  it  recirculates  the  air 
and  moistens  it,  only  allowing  temperature  to 
build  up  with  the  humidity. 

Either  of  these  types  of  humidifier  can 
be  controlled  by  a  humidistat,  closing  its 
contact  on  low  humidity,  putting  the  humidi¬ 
fier  into  action,  an  important  part  of  green¬ 
house  automation.  This  will  often  go  on  as  a 
cold  night  requires  heat,  lowering  the  hu¬ 
midity. 

The  circulation  of  properly  moistened  air 
has  none  of  the  harmful  effects  attributed  to 
“drafts.” 

Plastics 

There  are  now  three  types  of  plastic  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  naked  eye,  different  in  properties, 
uses  and  cost. 

The  heavy  stiff  translucent,  flat  or  corru¬ 
gated  reinforced  fiberglas  material,  under 
several  trade  names,  has  for  advantages 
toughness  and  workability,  it  may  be  sawn, 
drilled  and  bolted,  gives  light  diffusion  with 
slight  loss,  and  has  found  considerable  use 
for  sun  shades  over  glass  houses  and  around 
gardens.  There  is  still  evidence  that  it  will 
discolor  and  weaken  under  repeated  freezing 
and  summer  sun.  It  requires  the  same  struc¬ 
ture  as  a  glasshouse,  and  its  cost  being  many 
times  that  of  glass,  is  seldom  used. 

The  next  familiar  type  is  the  chamois-soft 
slightly  opalescent  polyethylene  film,  much 
used  for  packaging,  usually  in  thicknesses 
from  one  thousandth  to  four  thousandth  inch. 
Its  advantages  are  desirable  light  diffusing 
quality,  retention  of  water  vapor  and  passage 
by  diffusion  of  air  and  other  gases.  It  is  cheap 
and  convenient  and  is  invaluable  for  en¬ 
closures  over  cuttings,  propagations,  seed  flats, 
and  bags  for  flowers,  plants  and  bulbs  for 
shipment  or  storage.  Used  for  a  house,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  frame  which  may  be  quite  costly  or 
inexpensive  and  clumsy,  and  while  it  may 
serve  a  season  without  casualty,  i.e.  from  win¬ 
ter  through  spring,  it  is  practically  found  to 
require  routine  renewal  for  the  next  year. 
Fastening  is  also  a  problem  as  the  material 
does  not  take  kindly  to  tacks,  nails,  staples 
or  other  point  supports,  often  tearing  out. 
From  these  facts,  a  metal  skeleton  house  has 
been  designed,  over  which  a  single  large  sheet 
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of  this  material  may  be  quickly  spread  and 
clamped  in  a  stretched  condition  without  point 

stresses. 

The  third  type  of  material,  perfectly  clear 
transparent  sheet,  slightly  thicker,  of  various 
polymer  materials,  is  generally  deemed  un¬ 
safe  without  a  wire  mesh  or  grid  for  support. 
Some  of  these  materials  have  become  quite 
brittle  and  local  breaks  admit  wind  and  en¬ 
large  swiftly. 

Any  of  these  materials,  especially  the  pli¬ 
able  polyethylene,  are  used  inside  the  glass 
or  orchid  houses  and  are  fairly  durable,  con¬ 
serving  humidity  and  much  fuel.  It  must  be 
noted  that  some  light  is  lost,  especially  if  the 
film  darkens  with  moisture  and  dirt.  Also  it 
operates  basically  by  keeping  the  heat  from 
the  glass,  therefore  the  glass  remains  cold, 
and  the  admirable  snow  unloading  process 
does  not  occur.  This  may  overload  the  roof 
on  long  spans,  and  lose  more  light,  which  may 
be  undesirable. 

Many  attempts  to  construct  plastic  houses 
without  consideration  of  others’  experience 
result  in  waste  of  considerable  sums  that  might 
be  better  expended  for  a  substantial  perma¬ 
nent  structure.  Glass,  in  the  specialized  wood 
structure  or  the  new  metal  structures,  is  still 
the  best,  permanent,  easily  maintained  ma¬ 
terial  requiring  negligible  attention  to  keep 
it  a  plant  grower’s  delight.  end 


FRESH  CUT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES' 

Newest  introductions  of  Dr.  Reed’s,  Hammond’s, 
Granger  Gardens’,  F.  M.  Haga  &  Son’s,  Tinari’s 
and  others.  We  have  “Lemon  Drop’’  in  very 
limited  supply  this  Fall, 

MIRIAM  K.  SHAEFFER 

5  Waugh  Avenue  Glyndon,  Maryland 


Filtered  Light 

Mrs.  Henry  McAulay,  Pigeon,  Michigan 

My  porch  has  east  and  south  exposures 
and  as  it  was  enclosed  with  wire  screen¬ 
ing  during  the  summer,  I  had  no  trouble  at 
all  with  the  light  harming  my  African  vio¬ 
lets.  However,  when  I  changed  from  screens 
to  storm  windows,  I  had  plenty  of  trouble, 
and  I  had  to  take  the  plants  away  from  the 
south  windows.  I  tried  sheets  of  amber  cello¬ 
phane,  but  it  was  messy.  I  tried  putting  the 
screens  inside  the  storm  windows,  but  they 
would  not  go  in.  Finally,  I  bought  screening 
by  the  foot  and  thumbtacked  it  on  the  inside 
of  the  storm  windows.  It  is  very  inconspicu¬ 
ous  and  really  protects  the  plants. 

I  have  three  windows  in  my  dining  room 
that  have  a  western  exposure,  where  I  keep 
about  thirty  plants.  The  plants  are  on  shelves 
that  are  back  a  bit  from  the  window,  and  I 
have  no  trouble  during  the  winter,  but  when 
spring  comes  I  have  to  give  them  protection. 
Though  the  windows  are  never  opened,  the 
screens  are  put  on  during  the  summer,  and 
they  protect  the  plants. 

I  like  this  method  of  shading,  for  it  is  in¬ 
conspicuous,  does  not  obstruct  the  view,  and 
one  does  not  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  open- 
and  closing  of  blinds.  Try  it  some  time. 

end 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  of  OLD  and  NEW 
— -  Send  Stamp  for  List  • — 

MARY  O.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave.  High  Point,  N.  C. 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse’’  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets, 
gloxinias  and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or 
without  fluorescent  lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  are  now  available  (optional).  The  FLUOR-AL  is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full  size  (nearly  20’’  x  52”)  aluminum 
trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for  mounting  an  automatic 
time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary  accessories 
into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality 
of  all  “apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18”  above  the 
trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

Send  us  your  order  for  the  new  book  GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER 
LIGHTS  by  Frederick  and  Jacqueline  Kranz.  Full  information  for  making 
and  using  equipment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other  plants  by 
artificial  light.  241  pages,  plus  16  pages  of  illustrations,  $4.95  postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  to  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL 
automatic  controls,  soil  mixes,  compost,  plastic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

Also  available  —  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 


1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  S91  Wausau,  Wis. 
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Why  Is  Crown  Rot? 

Freeman  A.  Weiss,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  title,  which  at  first  glance  looks  like 
a  misprint,  is  intended  to  read  that  way. 
To  say  “why  do  crowns  rot,”  which  is  better 
grammar,  would  convey  a  different  meaning, 
because  there  can  be  many  and  various  causes 
of  rotting  in  violet  crowns.  Actually  this  title 
is  an  abbreviated  way  of  saying  “why  do  Af¬ 
rican  violets  have  this  disease  we  call  crown 
rot?”  Crown  rot  is  a  fairly  specific  entity.  It 
is  a  decay  or  tissue  breakdown  that  is  caused 
by  one  or  more  kinds  of  organisms,  whether 
fungus,  bacterium,  nematode,  or  insect.  And 
we  usually  think  of  microscopic  organisms  in 
this  connection,  not  those  large  enough  to  see 
with  the  unaided  eye,  though  the  latter  may 
be  factors  in  initiating  crown  rot. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  crown  rot  is  the 
considerable  variety  of  organisms  that  can  be 
“isolated”  or  grown  out  (by  suitable  tech¬ 
nique)  from  specimens  of  the  disease,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  few  that  are  capable  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  condition  when  one  inoculates  a 
violet  plant  with  them.  Austin  Ford,  working 
on  an  African  violet  fellowship  at  George 
Washington  University,  grew  some  twenty 
kinds  of  fungi  from  decaying  roots  and  crowns, 
but  found  only  one  of  these  —  a  species  of 
Phytophthora  — -  that  by  itself,  and  without 
any  preliminary  injury,  could  incite  these 
diseases.  A  few  of  the  others,  notably  species 
of  the  fungus  Fusarium,  could  cause  rotting 
of  roots  and  stems  when  root-knot  nematodes 
also  were  present. 

Recently  H.  S.  Thompson,  of  Science  Serv¬ 
ice,  Ottawa,  has  published  in  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Botany  (36:843-863.  1958)  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Pythium  Rot  of  Saintpaulia” 
which  sheds  further  light  on  this  question. 
The  author’s  abstract  of  this  article  is  repro¬ 
duced  below: 

“Many  fungi  and  bacteria  were  iso¬ 
lated  from  African  violets  affected  with 
root  and  crown  rot,  but,  of  these, 
Pythium  ultimum  was  the  only  organ¬ 
ism  that  proved  to  be  pathogenic  to 
this  host.  It  readily  infected  leaf  cut¬ 
tings,  rooted  cuttings,  and  the  petioles 
and  leaves  of  plants  when  these  were 
in  contact  with  moist  infested  soil.  In¬ 
oculum  placed  against  the  crown  of  a 
healthy  plant  also  caused  infection,  but 
the  lesion  developed  slowly  and  usu¬ 
ally  only  a  small  amount  of  tissue  was 
decayed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
crowns  and  roots  of  healthy  plants 
were  set  in  infested  soil  they  remained 
healthy;  but  they  became  predisposed  to 
attack  when  they  were  subjected  to 
prolonged  exposure  to  light  of  very 
high  intensity  or  when  the  roots  were 


infested  with  nematodes  (Meloidogyne 
sp.).  Alternating  periods  of  overwater¬ 
ing  and  drying  did  not  increase  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  these  healthy  plants. 
When  young  plants,  large  enough  to 
be  planted  singly  in  soil  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  vermiculite  until  they 
yellowed  and  were  then  planted  in  in¬ 
fested  soil,  they  became  infected  and 
completely  decayed.  However,  plants  at 
least  a  year  old  that  had  been  placed  in 
vermiculite  until  they  yellowed  and 
were  then  planted  in  infested  soil  did 
not  become  infected. 

“Infection  and  decay  of  leaf  or  rooted 
cuttings  caused  by  P.  ultimum  occurred 
readily  throughout  the  range  of  fifty  to 
seventy-six  degree  Fahrenheit.  The 
disease  also  occurred  over  a  wide  range 
of  soil  moisture,  but  was  favored  by 
the  higher  levels. 

“When  leaf  cuttings  and  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  of  thirty  varieties  of  African  vio¬ 
lets  were  planted  in  infested  soil,  all 
varieties  proved  susceptible.” 

So  now  two  fungi,  Phytophthora  and 
Pythium  (and  among  these  organisms  they 
are  like  first  cousins)  are  known  to  cause 
crown  rot  under  normal  cultural  conditions. 
These  two  fungi  are  alike  also  in  that  they 
normally  live  in  or  on  the  soil  and  do  not 
ordinarily  invade  the  plant’s  superstructure. 
They  have  no  air-borne  spores  that  enable 
them  to  spread  above  ground  from  plant  to 
plant.  These  fungi  are  not  ordinarily  found 
in  “native  soil,”  that  is,  soil  that  has  not 
previously  been  used  for  growing  crops.  They 
get  into  violet  culture  via  soil  that  has  become 
contaminated  with  other  diseased  plants,  as 
vegetable  or  flower  crops;  in  short,  “garden 
soils.”  Both  of  them  produce  resting  spores 
that  are  resistant  to  adverse  conditions,  such 
as  drying,  freezing,  and  heating.  The  usual 
prescriptions  for  “soil  sterilization”  (or  bet¬ 
ter,  “pasteurization,”  since  ordinary  methods 
of  heating  never  sterilize  the  soil  completely) 
leave  these  resting  spores  of  Pythium  and 
Phytophthora  unscathed.  It  probably  requires 
heating  of  moist  soil  close  to  two  hundred 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  dry  soil  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  an  hour  to  be  sure 
of  destroying  them,  and  these  temperatures 
must  be  reached  throughout  the  soil  mass. 

Fortunately  these  real  crown  rot  fungi  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  violet  culture,  but  what 
about  the  many  other  kinds  of  fungi  that  have 
been  found  associated  with  crown  rot  but 
seem  unable  to  reproduce  the  disease  by  them¬ 
selves?  Some  of  them  are  commonly  found 
in  soil  of  all  kinds,  and  are  distributed  on 
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dust  particles  through  the  air.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  animal  parasites  and  the  injuries  they 
cause  in  plants,  some  of  these  fungi  can  in¬ 
vade  plant  tissues  and  contribute  to  their 
destruction.  Under  some  conditions  they  may 
do  so  even  without  the  intervention  of  such 
aid,  for  example  when  serious  errors  of  cul¬ 
ture  have  weakened  the  plant.  Thus  the 
accumulation  of  a  crust  of  salt  about  the 
crown,  from  an  excess  of  fertilizer  or  from 
the  evaporation  of  “hard”  water,  may  damage 
the  normal  protective  surface  of  the  plant 
enough  to  permit  invasion  by  these  “oppor¬ 
tunist”  fungi. 

Chilling  is  another  and  perhaps  more 
common  factor  in  setting  the  stage  for  an 
attack  of  crown  rot  by  low-grade  fungus 
parasites.  The  temperature  may  drop  sharply 
next  to  a  window  or  in  the  basement  on 
cold  winter  nights,  and  our  violets  do  not 
like  a  temperature  below  fifty  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  for  any  length  of  time.  An  approach  to 
forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  may  weaken  their 
normal  resistance  to  fungus  attack  just  enough 
to  make  them  susceptible.  The  damage  may 
show  only  in  browning  of  the  central  core 
or  pith  of  the  short  thick  stem,  but  that  may 
become  the  path  of  an  infection  that  is  per¬ 
sistent  and  progressive.  A  slow  loss  of  basal 
leaves  may  ensue,  and  continue  until  the 
normal  compact  crown  becomes  long  and 
bare  like  a  turtle’s  neck.  Erratic  watering — ■ 
too  much  drying  at  times  and  flooding  at 
others,  or  just  too  much  water  all  the  time- — 
may  lead  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  a  very 
direct  path  into  the  crown  via  roots  that  have 
died  as  a  result  of  these  excesses,  and  some 
little  fungus  is  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  result,  crown  rot.  Yet  that  same  fungus, 
coaxed  out  of  hiding  in  the  ailing  plant  by 
the  pathologist’s  isolation  technique,  then 
used  to  inoculate  a  normal  plant  without  the 
chilling,  or  the  wetting  and  drying,  that  gave 
it  its  first  start,  might  appear  to  be  entirely 
innocent. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  grow  violets  under 
sterile  conditions,  completely  free  from  or¬ 
ganic  life,  but  crown  rot  need  not  trouble 
them  if  a  careful  selection  of  soil  is  made,  if 
it  is  pasteurized  to  eliminate  animal  parasites, 
and  if  all  environmental  factors,  but  especially 
the  temperature  and  the  soil  moisture  condi¬ 
tions,  are  kept  always  in  the  most  favorable 
range.  end 


LATEST  WEST  COAST  RELEASES 

•  JEWELED  BEAUTY 

•  SPANISH  SENORITA 
•  BOLD  PIRATE 


—  Send  Stamp  for  List  — 

ARNDT'S  FLORAL  GARDEN 

Route  Rox  336  Troutdole,  Oregon 


Please 

God,  give  me  big  windows. 

Bright  with  morning  sun. 

Fill  them  with  violets  — 

(I’d  like  ev’ry  one.) 

Paint  them  with  your  rainbow  — 
Brush  them  with  ev’ry  hue. 

Sprinkle  them  with  sparkles, 

As  You  always  do. 

Then,  each  time  I  see  them, 

I’ll  thank  You  in  prayer  — 

For,  where  violets  grow, 

I  know  — -  You  are  there. 

Georgia  W.  McGuire 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
The  Natural  Organic  Plant  Food 
NON-BURNING 

Trial  Package  25c  plus  5c  postage 

RUHM  PHOSPHATE  AND 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  361  Columbia,  Tennessee 


CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 

L.  Tulana  Cloud 

Oregon  Dew 

Michael  O’Shea 

Green  Froth 

Irish  Colleen 

Kathy  Jean 

Oriental  Music 

Pink  &  Gold 

Geisha  Doll 

Caravan  Series 

Lemon  Drop 

Kimberly 

Enchanted 

Q.  T.  Explorer 

Cultured  Pearls 

White  Drift 

Iceberg 

Fairmount 

Bold  Warrior 

Blue  Nocturne  Supreme 

15  CENTS  FOR  LIST  AND  COUPON 

—  Open  by  Appointment  — 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union  Blvd.,  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

SPECIAL  FALL  OFFER 

FAIRYLAND  FANTASY— Double  blue  rosette 
type  flower  with  Fantasy  markings  and  white 
margin  on  the  petals.  Crenated  light  green 
wavy  foliage. 

PRISCILLA— Huge  double  white  fluffy  flow¬ 
ers — sometimes  a  touch  of  blue  on  medium 
green  foliage.  Tends  to  a  medium  size  plant. 
Blooms  are  large  and  prolific. 

RASPBERRY  SHERBET — Large  frilled  laven¬ 
der  flower  with  Fantasy  markings  and  red 
jewel  tones  in  the  center.  Medium  green 
foliage  slightly  wavy. 

DOUBLE  PINK  CAMEO  —  Huge  pale  peach 
blossom  pink  on  very  glossy  dark  foliage— 
Supreme  type.  Prolific  bloomer. 

BLUE  LE  FLEUR — Large  powder  blue,  fluffy 
frilled  flower  on  elongated  Holly  foliage. 

FAIRYLAND  WHITE  —  Large  double  white 
rosette  type  flower  with  chartreuse  edging 
which  fades  as  flower  opens  to  pure  white. 
Blossoms  in  clusters  of  six  to  seven.  Cre¬ 
nated  wavy  light  green  foliage. 

Above  group  ^2.00  each.  Any  four  of  the  above 

for  $4.50  or  all  six  for  $9.00.  Offer  expires 

Nov.  1,  1959.  Write  for  complete  price  list, 

MADISON  GARDENS 

West  Middle  Ridge  Road _ Madison,  Ohio 
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New  Plastic  Collars 

Mrs.  Robert  McChesney,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

To  make  the  collars  we  are  now  using  for 
our  African  violets,  we  get  the  new  plastic 
lace  doilies  from  the  five  and  ten  cent  store. 
A  hole  is  cut  in  the  center,  and  is  made  a 
little  smaller  than  the  top  of  the  pot. 

The  collar  is  then  slipped  up  over  the  pot, 
and  it  keeps  all  the  stems  from  touching  the 
pot,  thus  preventing  brown  spots  on  them. 

end 


Lutie  Dunlap 

5007  Chestnut  Kansas  City  30,  Mo. 

"NEWEST  OF  NEW  AND 
CHOICEST  OF  OLD  VARIETIES" 

• 


Radiant  Splendor,  Olympic  Glory,  Jewelite 
Pink  Ecstasy,  Fairyland  Fantasy,  Blue  Le  Fleur 
Ledora,  Theora,  Ali  Baba 

• 


FALL  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  .  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  80c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.35  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  a 
copy  of  our  African  Violet  folder 


nm  M&im 

"feed  o*  you  water'' 

Dept.  AV-15,  622  W.  11 9th  St.,  Chicago  28,  III. 


General  Flower  Color 
Inheritance 

Otto  Heeckt,  Lansing,  Michigan 

IN  a  recent  talk  with  Dr.  Clark  D.  Paris  of 
the  Horticulture  Department  of  Michigan 
State  University,  I  gained  some  information 
on  flower  color  inheritance. 

I  feel  that  this  information  could  be  of 
interest  to  all  African  violet  growers  who, 
like  myself,  are  not  too  familiar  with  general 
flower  color  inheritance. 

There  are  several  types  of  pigment  found 
in  flowers;  viz.,  Anthocyanin,  Anthoxanthin, 
Carotinoids  and  Flavones.  The  production  of 
each  is  usually  controlled  by  an  enzyme  which 
in  turn  is  controlled  by  a  gene. 

The  number  of  pigments  present  in  any 
flower  determines  the  phenotype  (color)  pro¬ 
duced.  If  all  pigments  are  suppressed  the 
flower  is  pure  white  ahd  because  this  type 
of  gene  action  is  due  to  enzymes  the  W  genes 
are  usually  "epistatic.”  (That  is:  the  flower 
color  is  white  regardless  of  the  status  of  the 
other  color  genes  present.) 

Anthocyanin,  when  present  alone,  can  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  purples,  blues,  pinks  and  near 
reds  that  are  now  encountered  in  our  vast 
African  violet  population. 

If  a  flavone  is  also  present  an  anthocyanin 
suppressor  factor  may  produce  cream  or  ivory; 
similarly,  the  presence  of  anthoxanthins  or 
carotinoids  may  give  yellow. 

The  production  of  yellow  flower  color 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigments  other  than 
anthocyanins  such  as  flavones,  anthoxanthins, 
aurones  or  carotinoids. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  of  value  to  all  those 
doing  breeding  work  if  it  were  determined 
what  pigments  are  present  in  our  African  vio¬ 
let  population.  This  would  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  a  yellow  violet  possible? 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  our  first  yellow 
African  violet  will  be  the  result  of  extensive 
efforts  by  a  qualified  breeder  rather  than  luck, 
should  the  necessary  pigments  be  present,  end 


Good  Blooming  Varieties 

Helen  Monger,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

SOME  of  my  African  violets  are  grown  at 
the  windows,  others  in  the  basement  under 
fluorescent  lights,  and  most  of  them  are  in 
bloom  all  the  time.  The  ones  that  have  done, 
particularly  well  for  me,  especially  in  the 
summer  months,  are: 

Emperor  Wilhelm 
Bud’s  Strike  Me  Pink 
Hoosier  Pink 
Coon  Valley 
Rosalinda 
T-V  Swirling  Petticoats 
I  really  believe  that  too  much  heat  and 
dryness  in  most  homes  is  the  cause  of  most 
bloom  failures. 


Innocence 
Cydonia 
Kimberly 
Hotchkiss  White 
Heidi 
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Kathryn  I.  Connelly, 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts 


My  desire  to  again  have  a  garden  is 
now  realized.  My  African  violet  win¬ 
dows  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
I  cannot  describe.  Here  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  gardening  all  year  around  for 
the  seasons  do  not  change  and  the 
reward  in  having  so  many  beautiful 
blooming  plants  to  watch  and  to  tend 
has  been  a  real  satisfaction. 


My  Window  Garden 


From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  always 
had  my  own  flower  garden.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  so  well  planting  a  few  seeds  from  a  little 
packet  and  waiting  for  them  to  send  up  the 
first  sign  of  what  was  to  be  a  blooming  plant 
later  on. 

As  I  grew  older  I  became  interested  in 
house  plants,  which  gave  me  a  winter  garden 
also. 

About  five  years  ago  I  developed  a  severe 
case  of  arthritis  which  prevented  me  from 
working  in  my  garden.  To  be  deprived  of  my 
flowers  hurt  almost  as  much  as  the  pain  of 
arthritis.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  old 
adage:  “God  never  closes  a  door  that  He 
doesn’t  open  another.”  So  it  was  with  me. 

About  that  time  I  received  my  first  Afri¬ 
can  violets,  gifts  from  friends.  Not  being  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  habits,  I  made  the  usual 
beginner’s  errors.  After  losing  four  or  five 
plants,  I  decided  to  obtain  some  literature  on 
their  cultivation. 

That  was  very  helpful  —  but  my  greatest 
inspiration  came  through  a  very  charming 
woman,  Mrs.  Irma  Baggs,  whom  I  now  cherish 
as  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  I  visited  her 
greenhouse,  and  after  seeing  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  blooming,  I  knew  then  that  my 
garden  problem  was  solved. 

Mrs.  Baggs  gave  me  so  many  hints  about 
proper  soil,  watering,  etc.,  that  I  attribute 
much  of  my  success  to  her  kindly  advice. 

I  have  about  one  hundred  plants  now.  They 
completely  fill  a  large  bay  window  (I  live  in 
an  “old”  house)  with  a  north,  east  and  south 
exposure.  I  have  installed  glass  shelves  on 
the  window,  and  have  several  wrought  iron 
stands.  At  present  the  violets  are  in  full  bloom 
—  a  beautiful  sight. 

I  am  very  careful  about  giving  them  away 
as  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  receive  proper 
care.  Almost  like  finding  a  home  for  a  baby 
kitten! 


I  use  a  well-known  African  violet  planting 
soil,  water  them  from  the  saucer  with  tepid 
water,  and  use  a  liquid  plant  food,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  times  a  year.  I  wish  that 
you  could  see  my  violets  at  present. 

If  I  accidentally  break  off  a  leaf  and  it  is 
in  perfect  condition  I  set  it  in  vermiculite, 
and  wait  for  it  to  send  up  those  tiny  little 
leaves  —  just  as  I  did  so  many  years  ago  with 
my  little  packet  of  seeds.  end 

Advantage  in  Growing  a 
Select  Group  of  Plants 

Paul  Markwell,  Decatur,  Illinois 

The  African  violet  grower  who  has  limited 
space  and  decides  to  grow  just  a  small, 
select  group  of  varieties  will  find  that  he 
and  the  plants  will  derive  many  benefits. 

Valuable  planting  space  is  conserved  in 
growing  a  select  group  of  African  violets,  as 
all  inferior  varieties  that  do  not  flower  well 
are  rejected. 

More  special  care  can  be  given  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  plants,  which  will  result  in  better 
plants. 

With  a  fewer  number  of  plants,  more  space 
may  be  allotted  between  the  plants  which  will 
be  beneficial  to  their  development.  Due  to 
this  extra  space,  there  is  a  more  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  light,  which  aids  the  plants  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  plant  food  in  the 
leaves.  The  air  circulation  is  improved  by 
having  the  plants  well  spaced,  and  this  tends 
to  make  the  plants  more  resistant  to  diseases. 

Having  ample  space  in  which  to  arrange  a 
small,  select  group  of  African  violets,  the 
grower  has  more  incentive  to  be  creative  in 
arranging  them  in  a  manner  that  will  display 
their  greatest  beauty.  end 
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Donald  P.  Watson 


Nomenclature  Code  Adopted 

International  System  Will  Guide  Naming  of  New  Plants 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  New  York  Times 
NEW  horticultural  nomenclature  code  has 
gone  into  effect.  The  word  cultivar  now 
is  to  be  preferred  to  variety  as  a  term  to  de¬ 
note  a  rose,  tulip,  African  violet  or  other 
group  of  plants  in  cultivation.  The  code  was 
adopted  at  the  Fifteenth  International  Horti¬ 
cultural  Congress  held  in  Nice,  France,  last 
April.  It  became  effective  January  1,  1959. 
Adoption  of  this  code  is  evidence  of  further 
world-wide  understanding  among  the  people 
who  have  always  used  an  international  plant 
language. 

Many  objectionable  features  of  an  earlier 
code  passed  in  1953  have  been  eliminated. 
Most  of  the  features  of  the  present  code  are 
recommended  rather  than  mandatory. 

Since  cultivated  plants  are  essential  to 
civilization,  a  precise  stable  and  international 
accepted  system  of  naming  is  important.  The 
aim  of  the  new  code  is  to  promote  uniformity, 
accuracy  and  fixity  in  naming  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  economic  significance.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  discourage  the  use  of 
fancy,  sentimental  or  descriptive  names  of 
cultivars.  In  general,  it  is  expected  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  both  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  horticulturists. 

Progress  Eeport 

The  word  cultivar  is  a  big  step  forward 
because  it  is  an  international  term  to  take 
care  of  a  category  which  was  formerly  variety 
in  English,  variete  in  French,  variedad  in 
Spanish,  Sorte  in  German  and  razza  in  Italian, 
to  cite  a  few  examples.  This  nomenclature 
system  will  affect  commercial  and  amateur 
growers  with  new  plant  introductions. 

For  example,  if  a  new  Lilium  longiflorum 
were  to  be  introduced  as  White  Swan,  it 
would  be  known  as  the  White  Swan  cultivar 
of  Lilium  longiflorum.  A  cultivar  is  described 
by  the  International  Code  as  “An  assemblage 
of  cultivated  individuals  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  any  characters  significant  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  forestry  or  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  which,  when  reproduced,  retain  their 
distinguishing  features.” 

Names  that  were  used  previous  to  January 
1,  1959  need  not  be  changed.  However,  all 
new  cultivars  after  that  date  are  to  be  named 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Code. 

To  Avoid  Confusion 

The  scientific  names  of  plants  always  have 
been  completely  international  in  their  Latin 
or  botanical  form.  Lack  of  uniformity  from 
use  of  the  word  variety  will  be  overcome  with 
the  newly  coined  international  word  cultivar. 
To  further  simplify  the  procedure  and  pre¬ 
vent  international  confusion,  it  has  been  rec¬ 


ommended  that  a  cultivar  name  should  be 
markedly  different  from  a  scientific  name  of 
Latin  form.  Terms  which  describe  the  plant 
in  some  way  such  as  alba,  meaning  white, 
prostrata,  lying  flat,  or  fastigiata,  erect,  are 
to  be  avoided  for  cultivar  names. 

Logical  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
further  confusion.  It  will  be  inadmissible  to 
use  numerals  or  symbols,  to  use  the  scientific 
or  the  common  name  of  a  genus  or  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  a  species  as  a  cultivar  name. 
For  instance,  the  cultivar  name  of  a  camellia 
may  not  be  Rose  or  that  of  a  plum  Apricot. 
Unless  it  is  required  by  a  linguistic  custom, 
names  containing  an  initial  article  are  to  be 
avoided.  In  English  Colonel  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  The  Colonel  but  in  French  La  Reine 
would  be  preferred  to  Reine.  Abbreviations 
at  the  beginning  of  a  cultivar  name  are  in¬ 
admissible.  Charles  Abraham  would  be  cor¬ 
rect  rather  than  C.  Abraham. 

Exaggeration  of  the  merits  of  a  cultivar 
through  its  names  are  not  desirable,  such  as 
cucumber  Longest  Possible.  Such  a  name 
could  very  well  become  inaccurate  through 
introduction  of  a  new  cultivar.  Also,  vaguely 
descriptive  names  are  inadmissible.  Some¬ 
thing  like  Yellow  Queen  would  be  used  rather 
than  Yellow.  To  insure  precision  in  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  new  plants,  names  that  already  occur 
within  the  genus  that  are  likely  to  be  con¬ 
fused  by  new  names  will  not  be  allowed. 
For  example,  cultivars  of  the  same  genus 
named  Ellen,  Helen  and  Helena  would  be 
avoided.  Names  in  a  series  which  repeat  the 
same  initial  word  —  Pink  Perfection,  Pink 
Cheer,  Pink  Sensation  and  Pink  Streaks — - 
will  not  be  permitted. 

For  Uniformity 

To  insure  international  uniformity  in  nam¬ 
ing  cultivars,  the  International  Commission 
for  Naming  of  Cultivated  Plants  will  appoint 
as  official  Plant  Registration  Groups,  quali¬ 
fied  horticultural  societies,  institutes  or  coun¬ 
cils  throughout  the  world.  These  authorities 
will  review  all  applications  for  naming  new 
cultivars. 

Acceptance  of  a  name  for  registration  by 

the  commission  does  not  imply  judgment  on 
the  cultivar’s  qualities.  Ideally  all  testing 
should  be  carried  out  before  submission  for 
registration.  From  time  to  time  lists  of  the 
newly  accepted  named  cultivars  will  be  made 
available  by  the  commission. 

The  International  Code  of  Nomenclature 
for  Cultivated  Plants  was  the  work  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-four  scientists  representing 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  for¬ 
estry.  Dr.  R.  de  Vilmorin,  Verrieres-le-Buis- 
son,  France,  served  as  its  chairman.  end 
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•  The  Bay  Minette  African  Violet  Club  of  Bay 

Minette,  Alabama,  held  its  second  violet  show 
February  8,  1959  at  the  City  Hall.  This  was 
a  noncompetitive  show  and  the  theme  chosen 
was  “Violets  in  the  Heart  of  the  Deep  South.” 
More  than  five  hundred  guests  enjoyed  the 
attractive  display  of  violets. 

•  “Adventures  with  Violets”  was  the  theme 
chosen  for  the  second  annual  African  violet 
show  held  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  February  28th 
and  March  1,  1959.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
three  local  chapters;  Tucson,  Old  Pueblo,  and 
Desert  African  Violet  Societies. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  M.  R.  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Stevens,  and  Miss  Betty  Schimek,  all  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Queen  of  the  show  tricolor  ribbon  went  to 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Sundt  for  her  T-V  Vallinpink. 
Sweepstakes  ribbon  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Lee  for  the  most  blue  ribbons.  The  National 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Jack  Wea- 
dock  for  the  best  collection  of  three  named, 
registered  African  violets.  Special  green 
awards  were  given  to  Mrs.  Robert  Currie’s 
theme  display;  Mrs.  Thomas  Wheeler’s  edu- 


bow  of  Violets.”  The  sweepstakes  silver  award 
went  to  Mrs.  Willard  Newcomer,  Valley  Cen¬ 
ter,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Newcomer  also  won  largest 
plant  in  show  with  her  double  Orchid  Sunset. 
A  plant  of  Double  Red  Comet  entered  by 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  Neuman,  Wichita,  Kansas,  won 
the  silver  award  for  best  in  show.  Mrs.  Neu¬ 
man  also  won  second  best  in  show;  second 
sweepstakes,  and  a  special  award  for  the  best 
arrangement. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Black  was  show  chairman  and 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Wickersham  was  in  charge  of  the 
educational  table.  Judges  were  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Burton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Schrenk  and  Mrs.  'Elmer 
Dukelow. 

•  The  Chico  African  Violet  Society  of  Chico, 
California,  joined  with  the  Chico  Horticulture 
Society  in  putting  on  a  spring  flower  show 
and  plant  sale  on  March  14-15,  1959.  The 
theme  of  this  show  was  “Around  the  World 
Without  a  Passport.”  The  show  was  a  de¬ 
cided  success. 

•  “Around  the  World  with  Violets”  was  the 
theme  chosen  by  The  Norfolk  Nebraska 
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cational  display  and  to  Mrs.  G.  C.  Scofield’s 
display  of  new  varieties. 

•  The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Cary, 
North  Carolina,  held  its  third  annual  show  in 
the  Cary  Town  Hall,  March  7th  and  8th,  1959. 
Theme  of  the  show  was  “Violet  Time  in  Cary.” 
Judges  for  the  show  were:  Mrs.  Tommie  Hin¬ 
son,  Miss  Ruth  Patton  of  Albemdrle,  N.  C., 
and  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Gillespie,  Sr.,  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee. 

A  plant  of  Blue  Nocturne  won  queen  of 
the  show  for  Mrs.  J.  R.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Atkins 
also  won  sweepstakes  getting  a  Stim-U-Plant 
kit  as  a  prize.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Waff,  Jr.  was  show 
chairman. 

•  The  Little  Rock  African  Violet  Society  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  held  its  spring  show 
March  10,  1959  at  the  Gardner  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  North  Little  Rock. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson  served  as  chairman 
of  the  show  and  the  theme  was  “African  Vio¬ 
lets  in  Orbit.”  Judges  were  Mrs.  Carl  Jones, 
Mrs.  Byrd  Jones,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Estes. 

•  The  Wichita  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  held  its  third  African  violet  show 
March  14-15,  1959  with  the  theme  of  “A  Rain- 


Saintpaulia  Society  when  it  held  its  second 
annual  African  violet  show  March  20,  1959 
at  the  City  Auditorium  with  228  guests  at¬ 
tending.  The  theme  was  carried  out  by  twelve 
niches  depicting  as  many  countries  around  the 
world.  A  leaf  and  plant  sale  proved  most 
popular.  General  show  chairmen  were  Mrs. 
Allen  P.  Burkhardt,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Russell  E.  Arnold. 

•  The  Haines  City  African  Violet  Society  held 

its  second  violet  display  March  20-21,  1959 
at  the  Home  Service  Room  of  the  Post  Office 
Arcade  with  the  theme  of  “Violets  for  Easter.” 

Blooming  plum  trees  with  small  birds 
perched  in  them,  an  Easter  bunny  and  a  large 
basket  filled  with  tiny  violet  plants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  provided  a  spring  setting.  There 
were  many  blue  ribbons  awarded  for  fine 
specimens,  also  a  number  of  red  ribbons.  Mrs. 
Cecil  Schroeder  won  a  special  award  for  most 
entries.  Mrs.  George  O’Neil,  Jr.,  had  the 
smallest  blooming  plant.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Pryor 
exhibited  the  plant  with  the  most  blooms. 
Mrs.  David  Buchta  entered  a  winning  Easter 
basket  arrangement.  Mrs.  Buchta  was  general 
chairman. 
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•  The  African  Violet  Clubs  Council  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Area  held  their  ninth  annual 
show  at  the  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  April  2,  1959.  Table  themes  were  car¬ 
ried  out  by  seventeen  member  clubs  and 
one  invitational  table  display  was  by  a  local 
Mens  Club. 

Silver  cups  awarded  for  best  table  de¬ 
sign  were  won  by  the  Falcon  Heights  Hi-Loa 
Club  of  St.  Paul  for  the  best  table  of  violets 
by  a  member  club  and  The  Men’s  Club  of 
Minneapolis  for  the  invited  group. 

Ribbon  rosette  for  table  design  was  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Northernaires  Club  of  St.  Paul  and 
merit  awards  to  the  Copper  Girl  Club  and 
Holly  Club  of  Minneapolis.  Best  table  of  vio¬ 
lets  ribbon  rosette  went  to  Falcon  Heights  Hi- 
Loa  Club  of  St.  Paul.  Merit  awards  went  to 
Groveland  Park  Pixies  of  St.  Paul  and  to  the 
Cinderella  Club  of  Minneapolis. 

Approximately  15,000  persons  viewed  the 
displays  in  this  one  day  show.  There  were 
424  plants  entered  comprising  265  varieties. 
The  plants  most  often  displayed  were  Min¬ 
nesota,  White  Madonna,  Pink  Miracle  and 
Pot  O’Gold  following  in  order.  Mrs.  T.  V. 
Price  of  St.  Paul  was  show  chairman. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  held  its  seventh  annual  African 
violet  show  April  4-5,  1959  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  A  plant  of  Kimberly  won  queen 
of  the  show  for  Mrs.  Robert  Walsh.  Mrs. 
Walsh  also  won  sweepstakes.  A  plant  of  Iris 
which  was  runner-up  to  the  queen  was  en¬ 


tered  by  Mrs.  Peter  Guereschi.  Mr.  Stewart 
Bobbett’s  plant  of  Span  won  queen  of  the 
show  in  the  commercial  class  and  Mrs.  Graves 
plant  of  Cydonia  was  runner-up  to  the  queen. 
Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt  won  sweepstakes. 

Mrs.  Robert  Walsh  won  the  National  Gold 
Ribbon  Award  for  her  three  registered  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  amateur  class.  Mrs.  Duane  Cham¬ 
pion  won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  Award 
in  commercial  class. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bloom  won  queen  of  the 
show  in  the  decorative  class.  Dr.  Lucas  Henry 
was  runner-up  to  the  queen.  Mrs.  Henry  won 
sweepstakes.  Special  awards  were  also  given 
for  the  largest  blooming  plant  and  the  small¬ 
est  blooming  plant  in  both  amateur  and  com¬ 
mercial  classes.  Mrs.  Elston  Herrald  was 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Duane  Champion,  co- 
chairman  of  the  show. 

•  The  Springfield  African  Violet  Society  of 
Springfield,  Pa.,  held  its  eleventh  show  on 
April  4,  1959  in  the  Sabold  School  at  Spring- 
field,  Pennsylvania.  There  were  486  entries; 
311  varieties  of  violets  and  eleven  varieties 
of  related  plants.  One  of  the  special  features 
was  a  collection  of  the  Hundred  Best  Varie¬ 
ties  of  1958.  It  was  the  “hit”  of  the  show! 
The  theme  of  the  show  was  “From  Africa  to 
Springfield.”  It  was  portrayed  by  a  jungle 
scene  fifteen  by  six  feet  created  by  the  show 
chairman,  Mrs.  John  L.  Ricker.  Mrs.  William 
Sachow,  president  of  the  club,  assisted  Mrs. 
Ricker  as  show  chairman. 


$0  gent/e  to  gour  ieaoest 


-Vo  net’d  to  uorry  about  the  fragile  leaves  of  your 
favorite  African  Violets.  SOF-LITE  Flower  Pots 
let  the  leaves  fall  over  jts  gently  rounded  edges 
softly,  naturally. 


An  ingenious  water  supply  system  feeds  your  plant 
just  right.  No  drowning.  Designed  in  light,  colorful 
plastic,  the  SOF-LFl'E  Flower  Pots  will  be  a  band- 
^ome  accessory  to  your  flowers. 


FOR  4"  POT— 
.3S  EA. 
OR  3.S0  DOZ. 
FOR  8"  I’O'F— 
.60  EA. 
OR  5.00  DOZ. 


Soft  Edges 


POSTPAID  PRICES: 
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•  “Woodland  Fantasy''  was  chosen  as  a  theme 
for  the  show  of  The  African  Violet  Society 
of  Long  Beach,  California,  on  April  4-5,  1959. 
A  stage  arrangement  of  a  waterfall  surround¬ 
ed  by  rocks,  blooming  plants,  trees,  birds, 
animals,  dwarfs,  and  violets  was  arranged  by 
the  decorating  chairman,  Mrs.  Alfaretta  Max¬ 
well. 

Trophy  cups  for  queen  of  the  show,  Red 
Holiday;  princess  of  show,  T-V  Swirling  Petti¬ 
coats;  a  Carolyn  Rector  variety  introduction 
of  Love  Song;  and  sweepstakes,  were  all  won 
by  Mrs.  Paul  Nuss.  Mrs.  Nuss  also  won  the 
Southern  California  Council  rosette  for  the 
California  introduction  of  Amelia.  Mrs.  Viola 
Wilson’s  theme  arrangement  was  winner  of  a 
gold  cup  set  in  a  wooden  frame,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Thalheimer  won  a  cup  for  her  arrangement. 
Mr.  Clarence  Wilson  won  the  educational 
trophy.  Mrs.  Helen  Fuller  won  the  novice 
trophy  for  her  T-V  Swirling  Petticoats.  Doro¬ 
thy  Clapp  received  the  best  seedling  trophy, 
Mr.  John  Rymer  displayed  miniatures  and 
new  varieties;  Mrs.  Houdyshel,  a  commercial 
display. 

Other  societies  participating  were:  San 
Pedro,  Hub-City,  Tri-City  and  the  African 
Violet  Council  of  Southern  California.  The 
club  rosette  went  to  San  Pedro;  Bellflower 
won  a  blue  ribbon.  Mrs.  Golda  Overberg 
served  as  show  chairman.  There  were  nine 
accredited  judges. 

•  The  Missouri  Valley  African  Violet  Society 
held  its  ninth  annual  show  April  4-5,  1959  at 
the  YWCA,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  Curtis  served  as  show  chairman.  A  plant 
of  Vallinpink  entered  by  Miss  Curtis  was  best 
plant  in  the  show.  Miss  Viola  Coe  was  runner- 
up  with  second  best. -Sweepstakes  was  won 
by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck.  Mrs.  Harold  Cramer  en¬ 
tered  best  plant  in  window  grown  plants, 
Blue  Nocturne.  Miss  Viola  Coe  had  second 
best  in  window  grown  plants. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  Miami, 
Florida,  entered  an  exhibit  in  the  annual 
Metropolitan  Flower  Show  held  at  Dinner 
Key  Auditorium  April  10-13,  1959  with  Mrs. 
Florence  Grimshawe  as  chairman  and  Mrs. 
G.  P.  Brown  as  cochairman.  The  show  theme 
of  “Silent  Symphony”  was  well  carried  out 
by  the  background  of  a  tropical  jungle  fea¬ 
turing  “Violet  Trails  to  Happiness.”  Paths 
strewn  with  leaves  led  to  the  coral  stone 
waterfall  with  patches  of  violets  under  the 
trees.  A  display  of  a  number  of  the  species 
proved  to  be  very  interesting  to  visitors. 
Hialeah  African  Violet  Society  and  the  Little 
River  Club  co-operated  in  exhibiting  plants 
which  helped  make  the  show  more  interesting. 
Each  club  received  a  green  ribbon  of  merit. 

•  The  African  Violet  Club  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
held  its  ninth  annual  African  violet  show  on 
April  10-11,  1959  at  the  Trinity  Cathedral. 
“Rhythm  in  Violets”  was  chosen  as  theme  of 
the  show.  Mrs,  Walter  Minschwaner  served 
as  chairman. 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS  50^ 

(with  plontiets) 

SMALL  PLANTS  50^ 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  25^ 
PLASTIC  POTS  AND  SAUCERS 
PAY  DIRT  STARTING  MIX 

A  postcard  will  bring  complete 
list  by  return  mail 

VIOLETS  by  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford^  Illinois 

VISITORS  WELCOME  — 


QUADRA  POTS  AND  TRAYS 

Plastic  planters  in  compact  square  design.  The 
Quadra  Pot  and  Quadra  Tray  combined  to  make 
an  attractive  window  sill  planter  is  ideal  for 
African  Violets  and  all  other  house  plants  de¬ 
sired.  These  pots  are  superior  in  everyway  to 
ail  others  we  have,  so  far,  found  and  offered  to 
our  customers. 


QUADRA  POTS— -UTILITY  COLORS 

21/2”  25/$1.25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

31/2”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4-  ”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

Utility  colors  are  marbelized  and  may  vary  from 
time  to  time.  Grey,  greens  or  mottled  shades. 
We  have  no  control  over,  nor  can  we  guarantee 
any  specific  colors  on  these. 


COLORED  QUADRA  POTS 


21/2’ 

3  ’ 

31/2’ 

4  ’ 


25/$1.50 

25/$1.75 

25/$2.00 

25/$3.00 


50/$2.75 

50/$3.25 

50/$3.75 

50/$5.50 


100/$  5.25 
100/$  6.00 
100/$  7.25 
100/$10.00 


These  are  in  white,  yellow,  red,  green. 

QUADRA  TRAYS 

Mix  or  Match  your  Quadra  Trays  with  your 
Quadra  Pots.  These  come  in  two  sizes  only  and. 
are  so  designed  to  fit  as  a  cover  for  dry  bulbs 
or  seeds,  as  well  as  being  used  for  a  saucer. 
3^2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

4  ”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Colors— black,  white,  red,  green,  yellow. 


2 

21/ 

3 

4 


ROUND  POTS- 
25/$1.00 
25/$1.25 
25/$1.35 
25/$1.50 
25/$3.00 


-UTILITY  COLORS 
50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

50/$2.50  100/$  4.50 

50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

50/$5.50  100/$10.00 


ROUND  SQUATTIES-— UTILITY  COLORS 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

31/2”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4  ”  25/$3.00  50/$5.50  100/$10.00 

PLASTIC  SAUCERS 

These  are  in  black  only  and  made  to  fit  the 
above  Round  and  Squatty  Pots. 

#2  25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

This  #2  size  fits— 2”,  21/4”,  and  2V2”  Pots. 

#3  25/$1.25  5Q/$2.25  100/$ '4.00 

#4  25/$1.75  5q/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Please  include  10%  for  hostage  and  packing. 
Minimum  order  $3.00  plus  postage,  please. 

MRS.  N.  i.  WILSON 

41  Love  Slreet  Austell,  Georgia 

“Please  say  you  saw  it  in  A.V.M.” 
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Sweepstakes  and  queen  of  the  show  were 
won  by  Mrs.  Frank  Robbins  of  Allentown, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Nicholas  Nanni  of  Lambertville, 
N.  J.  won  the  best  of  the  show  award.  Both 
received  silver  bowls. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Michael  Drescher,  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Loughlin  for  specimen  plants. 
Mrs,  Howard,  Mrs.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Budde 
judged  the  arrangements. 

•  The  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter  of  African 
Violet  Society  held  its  seventh  show  at  the 


NEW! 

The  most  complete 

"AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST" 

by  John  S.  Coryell 


TWO  TYPES 

Permanently  bound  —  Price  $2.50 
Loose  leaf  bound  Price  $3.50 


POSTPAID  IF  ORDERED  BY  SEPT.  30,  1959 


JOHN  S.  CORYELL 

1 4005  W.  64th  Ave.  Arvodo,  Colo. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 
Squatty 


Our  Customers  Say,  “The 
Best  I  have  ever  seen!” 
Most  sizes  are  in  the  love¬ 
ly  stepped  design. 
Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Any  shipping 
breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 
Green,  red,  yellow  or 
white  baked-on  enamel. 
Following  sizes  only; 

3”  semi-squatty  12 — $2.20 
4”  squatty  8—  2.20 

Black  Plastic  Pot  Saucers 
21/2”  18  for  $1.70 

3”  14  for  $1.80 

4”  10  for  $1.85.^ 

5”  6  for  $1.50 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2  in. 
75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS . . 20c  each 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  40c  postage  for 
each  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 


3 

5 

51/2 

6 


Hi 

2 

2V. 

3 

4 


in.  14  for  $2.20 
in.  10  for  2.20 
in.  6  for  2.20 
in.  4  for  2.20 

Semi-squatty 

in.  14  for  $2.20 
in.  6  for  2.20 
in.  5  for  2.20 
in.  4  for  2.20 

Standard 

in.  40  for  $2.20 
in.  36  for  2.20 
in.  30  for 
in.  24  for 
in.  14  for 
in,  9  for 


2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 


THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 


Santa  Monica  Women’s  Club  in  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca,  California,  April  17-18,  1959  with  the 
theme  “Classical  Variations  —  Music,  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Dance.” 

Sweepstakes  award  went  to  Miss  Magda¬ 
lena  I.  Lauer,  National  Award  went  to  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Zitzman,  council  award,  best  California 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Edmund  Sherer,  queen 
of  the  show  to  Mrs.  D.  W.  Robinson,  per¬ 
petual  trophy  for  the  best  Armacost  plant 
collection  went  to  Mrs.  Edmund  Sherer,  best 
theme  arrangement  to  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Le- 
land,  best  small  arrangement  to  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Garacochea,  to  Mrs.  Armand  Ruel  went  the 
award  for  the  best  “Touch  of  Spring”  ar¬ 
rangement.  There  were  also  awards  given 
for  plants  in  various  containers.  Mrs.  Bert 
Rotter  had  the  best  house  grown  plant. 

•  The  Stanley  County  African  Violet  Society 
of  Albemarle,  North  Carolina,  held  its  third 
annual  show  on  April  11-12,  1959,  in  the 
Confederate  Motors  Building.  Miss  Ruth  Pat¬ 
ton  was  show  chairman.  Theme  of  the  show 
was  “Africa  and  Her  Violets.”  Miss  Ruth  Pat¬ 
ton  won  sweepstakes  and  also  the  National 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  for  the  best  collection  of 
three  registered  varieties.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ander¬ 
son  won  the  tricolor  award  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hatley  won  blue  ribbons  for  the  largest  and 
smallest  plants  in  the  show. 

•  With  the  theme  “Spring  Shower  of  Vio¬ 
lets,”  The  Glendale  Chapter  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  Glendale,  California,  held 
its  first  competitive  show  April  11,  1959  at 
the  YWCA  building.  Sweepstakes  award  and 
also  queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Dean.  The  council  rosette  went  to  Mrs.  Louise 
Hart  for  the  best  California  introduced  vio¬ 
let.  Mrs.  Adeline  Pondella  won  best  arrange¬ 
ment  for  theme  of  the  show.  Miss  Kate  Sea- 
vey  served  as  show  chairman. 

•  The  Des  Moines  African  Violet  Cluhs  held 
their  annual  show  April  11-12,  1959  at  the 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

Constant  Love 

Ali  Baba 

Dbl.  Constant  Beauty 

Lemon  Drop 

Racy  Red 

Green  Froth 

Racy  Peach 

Oriental  Music 

Star  Holly 

Irish  Colleen 

Star  Innocence 

L.  Tulana  Cloud 

Dbl.  Thunderhead 

Robin 

Redderness  Supreme 

Angel  Child 

Kimberly  Supreme 

Lotus  Suntone 

Maverick  Variegated 

Cathy  Ann 

Maverick  Red 

Dbl.  Pink  Holly 

Goody  Goody 

Fringed  Bon  Bon 

Breathless 

Enchanted 

.  Hot  Tomato 

Hundreds  of  other  varieties.  List  on  request. 

State  and  Federal  certified.  Organic  Supplies, 

Vitaloam,  Elk-Organic,  Plastic  Pots. 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

Phone:  Pilgrim  8-5485, 

Exts.  148— 148A 

Garden  Sfate  Parkway 

Doris'  African  Violet  Corner 

308  Franklin  Street 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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Water  Works  Park,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Theme 
of  the  show  was  “Violet  Revue.”  Mrs.  Roscoe 
Jones  was  show  chairman. 

National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs. 
George  Ilstrup.  Mrs.  Ray  Fountain  won  the 
sweepstakes  award  for  most  blue  ribbons. 
Mrs.  Fountain  also  won  an  award  for  the 
plant  with  the  most  beautiful  foliage  and 
for  the  largest  blue  ribbon  plant.  Mrs.  Milo 
Thornton  won  the  artistic  sweepstakes. 

A  plant  of  Arrowhead  was  judged  queen 
of  the  show  and  was  entered  by  Mrs.  Howard 
Steele. 

•  The  Tri-County  African  Violet  Society  pre¬ 
sented  its  fifth  annual  judged  show  April  11- 
12,  1959  at  the  Grange  Hall,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Queen  of  the  show  a  plant  of  Rochester, 
was  entered  by  Mrs.  Elsie  Stamper  of  Ft. 
Edwards,  N.  Y.  Runner-up  was  Show  Queen, 
a  plant  entered  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Thomas  of 
South  Glens  Falls.  Mrs.  Elsie  Stamper  won 
sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Agnes  Thomas  runner-up. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Stamper  won  first  and  second  in 
arrangements,  also  largest  blooming  plant 
award.  Smallest  plant  award  went  to  Mrs. 
Ella  Ellsworth.  Tricolor  rosette,  best  New 
York  State  organization,  went  to  Mrs.  Stamp¬ 
er  for  a  plant  of  Silver  Flute.  Second  best 
went  to  Mrs.  Thomas  for  a  plant  of  Sweet 
Clover.  Both  plants  were  Mrs.  Champion’s 
originations,  of  Clay,  New  York. 

•  Jamestown  African  Violet  Society  held  its 
sixth  annual  show  in  the  Mongolian  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Jamestown,  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
on  April  11-12,  1959.  The  theme  of  the  show 
was  “The  Reign  of  African  Violets  Around 
Chautauqua  Lake.”  Mrs.  Vernon  W.  Burmeis- 
ter  was  general  chairman,  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Agnew,  cochairman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Si¬ 
gurd  Flyger,  staging  chairmen. 

Queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
Agnew  for  her  plant,  Dassel.  She  also  was 


runner-up  to  the  queen  with  a  plant  of  Au¬ 
tumn.  Junior  queen  award  went  to  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Meahon  for  a  plant  of  White  Pride  Supreme. 
Mrs.  Murray  Smith  took  runner-up  to  junior 
queen  with  Fiesta  Flare.  Mrs.  George  O.  Hall 
took  sweepstakes  with  fifteen  blue  ribbons. 
Mrs.  Agnew  was  second  with  twelve  blue 
ribbons.  Mrs.  Agnew  exhibited  the  largest 
blooming  plant,  Mrs.  Fred  Lawson  the  small¬ 
est  one. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  Utah,  Chap¬ 
ter  I,  held  its  sixth  annual  show  at  the  South 
Salt  Lake  Auditorium,  April  11-12,  1959. 
Theme  of  the  show  was  “African  Natural¬ 
istic.”  Mrs.  Herschel  Roberts  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  chairman. 

National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Paul  for  her  collection  of 
three  registered  varieties.  The  National  Pur¬ 
ple  Ribbon  went  to  Mrs.  Herschel  Roberts 
for  her  three  registered  varieties.  Queen  of 
the  show  was  awarded  Mrs.  Hoyt  Conger. 
Mrs.  Conger  also  won  for  the  best  window 
grown  plant.  Mrs.  Harvey  Snow  had  the  best 
arrangement  and  Mrs.  Jay  Stevens  showed 
a  plant  of  Strike  Me  Pink  that  was  voted 
favorite  plant  by  the  public. 

•  Livingston  County  African  Violet  Club 
held  its  eighth  annual  show  April  12,  1959  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  “Geneseo 
Country  Violets”  was  the  theme  of  this  show 
and  Mrs.  Elmer  Ace  was  show  chairman. 

Queen  of  the  show,  a  plant  of  White 
Pride  Supreme,  was  entered  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
Ingerick.  Mrs.  Olin  Owen’s  plant  of  Calumet 
Beacon  won  second.  Mrs.  Fred  Flory  won  jun¬ 
ior  queen  and  also  runner-up  with  plants 
of  Sweetest  and  White  Pride  Supreme.  She 
also  won  sweepstakes.  The  National  Gold 
Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mr.  Lewis  Cook  for 
his  plants  of  T-V  Cut  Velvet,  Blue  Nocturne 
and  White  Puff.  New  York  tricolor  rosette 


IDEAL  PLANT  ST  AMDS 


Each  stand  wTII  take 
following  pot  sizes 

Standard  'IVt." 
Standard  &  squatty  3“ 
Standard  &  squatty  A" 

2  heights  ...  4”  &  6“ 


IDEAL  FOR  VIOLET  SHOWS  IDEAL  FOR  YOUR  WINDOWS 

IDEAL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  DISPLAYS 
PRICE  —  6  FOR  $5.00  POSTPAID 

INQUIRE  FOR  PRICE  ON  LARGER  QUANTITIES  TO  CLUBS  AND  RESALE 


RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

7839  Transit  Road  Visitors  Welcome  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. 
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went  to  Mrs.  Andrew  Ingerick  for  a  plant  of 
First  Love.  Mrs.  Olin  Owen  took  the  red 
rosette  with  a  plant  of  Autumn. 

In  the  decorative  classes,  Mrs.  Magdalyn 
Hoar  took  queen  of  show  with  a  driftwood 
arrangement.  She  also  won  sweepstakes  for 
most  blue  ribbons  in  these  classes.  Mrs.  El¬ 
mer  Ace’s  arrangement  was  runner-up  to  the 
queen  and  also  to  sweepstakes. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  Beaumont, 
Texas,  held  its  eighth  annual  show  April  11- 
12,  1959  in  the  Park  and  Recreation  Center. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Helmke  was  show  chairman,  Mrs. 
Sidney  Smith,  schedule  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bray,  staging  chairman. 

“Adventures  in  Violets”  was  the  theme 
of  the  show.  One  of  the  outstanding  exhibits 
was  entered  by  Margaret  Vallin  with  her  new 
hybrid  varieties.  The  National  Gold  Ribbon 
Award  went  to  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cook  as  did  also 
three  tricolor  ribbons  and  sweepstakes  in 
horticulture.  Mrs.  X.  R.  Randall  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Purple  Ribbon.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Smith  won 
sweepstakes  in  arrangements.  Judges  were 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Russell,  Mrs.  Grant  Herzog  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Cooper,  all  of  Houston,  Texas. 

•  The  Raleigh  African  Violet  Society  of  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.  held  its  third  judged  show  April 
11-12,  1959  in  Woolworth’s-Cameron  Village 
Store.  “The  Road  to  Violet  Land”  was  the 
theme  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Wood  was 
show  chairman. 

A  large  background  painting  of  a  wood¬ 
land  scene  with  trees,  stones,  etc.,  was  done 
by  Mrs.  Ralph  K.  Ingram.  Along  a  road  into 
the  forest  were  many  African  violets.  This 
was  given  a  blue  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Russell  E.  Wood  was  sweepstakes  win¬ 
ner  with  twenty-six  blue,  thirteen  red,  three 
white  ribbons.  Mrs.  O.  D  Fleming,  Jr.,  twenty- 
six  blue,  eight  red,  two  tricolor.  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Silvers,  seventeen  blue,  ten  red,  one  white. 


Judges  were  Mrs.  Eugene  Benton,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Hackney,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Louise  Hunter,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

•  Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Club  held 
its  fifth  African  violet  show  at  the  Portland 
Congregational  Church  April  15,  1959.  “In  the 
Pink”  was  the  theme  of  the  show. 

Two  classes  were  judged:  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion  and  white  violets,  queen  of  the  show  in 
the  pink  of  condition  class  went  to  Mrs.  Stiles 
D.  Clinton,  Jr.  for  her  plant  of  Uncle  Bob. 
First  prize  winners  were:  Mrs.  Ralph  Filson, 
Mrs.  George  Stetson,  Mrs.  Stanley  Traskers, 
and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Dayton. 

First  prize  winners  in  the  white  violet  class 
were  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Stiles 
D.  Clinton,  Jr.  Special  awards  were  given 
the  club  for  the  educational  exhibit  and  for 
arrangements  using  pink  violets.  Judges  were 
Mrs.  Anthony  Aldo,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Green  and 
Mrs.  Bertha  Dingman.  Show  chairman,  Mrs. 
Ralph  M.  Filson. 

•  “On  the  Wings  of  Spring”  was  the  theme 
of  the  Inglewood  California  African  Violet 
Society  at  its  sixth  annual  show  April  24-25, 
1959.  Mrs.  Maude  Gosmann  was  show  chair¬ 
man.  Huge  sparkling  butterflies  in  gold  and 
violet  formed  decorative  accents. 

Sweepstakes  trophy  went  to  Mrs.  Ellen 
Caldon  with  fifty-four  blue  ribbons  to  her 
credit.  Her  plant  of  Mr.  Chicago  won  queen 
of  the  show,  her  three  registered  varieties 
won  the  National  Award.  Mrs.  Caldon  also 
was  given  the  council  award  for  her  plant 
of  Love  Song.  Mrs.  Marie  Peterson  won  a 
novice  award  with  a  plant  of  Lavender  De¬ 
light.  Mrs.  Ruth  Swenson  won  best  arrange¬ 
ment  for  theme  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Berenece 
Kummerfeld  won  best  dining  table  arrange¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Gladys  Slater  won  the  educational 
exhibit  award. 


Lifetime  White  Plastic  Markers 

LIFETIME  plastic  markers  are  ideal  for  use  by  the  home  or  the  commercial  grower  or  dealer  to  identify 
and  price  plants,  cuttings,  or  seedlings.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in  nurseries  and  conservatories  for  iden¬ 
tification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Tie-on  tags  give  permanent  identification  to  nursery  stock  and  perennials. 
(Style  A  is  preferred  by  growers  of  African  violets.)  Special  offer:  75  Style  A  Markers  $1;  1000  for  $10  P.P. 

Write  on  LIFETIME  markers  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencil.  The  markings  stay  on  until  removed 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  scouring  powder,  whether  used  indoors  or  outdoors.  They  will  not  decay  or  dis¬ 
integrate,  and  may  be  cleaned  and  reused  repeatedly. 


SIZES  AND  STYLES 

A“4’/2"  Vertical  Stake 
B — 2"  X  5"  Tee  Stake 
C— 6"  Vertical  Stake 
D— T"  X  2"  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
E— l"  X  3"  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
F— ’/a"  X  2"  Notched  Tie-on  Tag 
H— 2’/2"  X  8"  Tee  Stake 
J— 3  "  X  12  "  Tee  Stake 
K—AVi"  X  18"  Tee  Stake 
L— 18"  Galvanized  Spring  Steel  Stake 
with  an  E  Tag. 

P—1"  X  12"  Vertical  Stake 


Style 

POSTPAID 

QUANTITY  PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

A 

$1.25 

$5.50 

B 

$2.00 

2.75 

11.00 

G 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

L 

5.60 

9.40 

40.50 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 


SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT— 50-™(included  TO  each  of 
A,  C,  D,  &  F.  5  each  of  B  &  H)  $1.00  postpaid 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  S93  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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CWAFF  FROM  CRICK^N^FARM 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


HI  Neighbors!  Summer  surely  flew  by  on 
wings.  Hope  you  all  enjoyed  the  fine 
summer  weather.  Summer  is  a  pleasant  season, 
yet  to  me  nothing  is  as  wonderful  as  autumn. 
Nature  flings  vivid  colors  everywhere  .  .  . 
like  the  swelling  crescendo  of  an  orchestra 
leading  up  to  the  closing  bars.  It’s  like  a 
bright  promise  of  life  eternal  .  .  -  after  a  still 
winter’s  sleep,  all  nature  will  come  lo  life 
again.  So  here  we  are,  drifting  toward  another 
autumn.  This  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of 
what  will  be  your  winter  garden.  Let’s  fill  our 
coffee  cups  and  get  started. 

I  want  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  Saintpaulia 
relatives.  Maybe  you  added  one  or  two  to  your 
collection  this  past  summer.  I  surely  hope  so. 
Please  don’t  tell  me  that  you  have  no  room, 
because  right  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  several  small  ones  that  are  decorative, 
interesting,  and  more  than  pay  for  the  little 
space  they  use.  Many  take  less  care  than  Saint- 
paulias,  are  able  to  tolerate  stronger  light  and 
cooler  air,  and  will  be  content  with  less  water. 

Most  of  the  Columneas  are  very  hardy. 
Some  are  rangy  growers,  but  can  be  pinched 
back  and  kept  bushy.  There  are  many  that 
are  window  sill  size. 

Columnea  tulae  ‘Flava’  has  small,  velvety 
leaves  and  sunny,  butter  colored  blooms.  It 
branches  gracefully  for  basket  growth,  or  can 
be  pinched  back  to  remain  bushy, 

Columnea  arguta  is  a  small,  dainty  trailer 
with  a  tiny  pointed  leaf  and  an  orange  red 
flower.  Mine  bloomed  when  very  young. 

Columnea  magnifica  is  not  a  large  plant, 
although  the  leaves  are  larger  than  Columnea 
tulae  ‘Flava.’  They  cluster  nicely  on  the  stem 
to  make  a  handsome  setting  for  the  rich  scar¬ 
let  blooms. 

Columnea  gloriosa  has  small,  dark,  velvety 
foliage  and  a  huge  scarlet  bloom  splotched 
with  yellow.  This  blossom  is  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vine. 

Columnea  Allenii  is  a  graceful  trailer  with 
small  leaves  arranged  neatly  on  the  vine.  It 
bears  orange  to  red  blooms. 

Columnea  Banksii  is  a  somewhat  larger 
plant,  a  stiff  trailer,  but  nice  in  a  basket.  I 
have  kept  mine  pinched  back  and  have  noticed 
that  at  every  point  where  I  have  cut,  two 
glossy  leaved  shoots  appear.  So  I  have  de¬ 
cided  that  cutting  close  to  the  soil  line  is  the 
Way  to  treat  this  one. 


Columnea  hirta  is  a  nice  basket  plant.  It 
has  hairy  leaves  and  its  stems  are  perpetually 
clothed  in  wooly  red  underwear.  It  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  put  out  many  branches,  which  bear  an 
abundance  of  bright  blooms. 

Columnea  verecunda  is  a  top  shelf  plant. 
That  is  the  only  way  one  can  see  its  full 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  richly  red  on  the  un¬ 
der  side,  and  clusters  of  creamy  yellow  blooms 
nestle  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  This  plant 
is  a  stiff  shrub. 

Columnea  linearis  is  a  graceful  though  up¬ 
right  plant,  with  slim,  glossy,  strap-like  leaves 
and  beautiful  clear  pink  blooms. 

Columnea  microphylla  is  a  dainty  trailer, 
similar  to  Columnea  gloriosa,  but  with  much 
smaller  leaves.  If  you  like  little,  feathery  ones, 
this  is  for  you. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  all  the  ones  that 
I  have.  There  are  others,  but  not  growing  them 
myself,  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  growth 
habits. 

Some  time  ago,  Pappy  Arnold  sent  me  a 
nice  little  plant  named  Codonanthe  crassi- 
folia,  a  nice  trailing  vine  type  with  waxy 
leaves.  It  seems  ungrateful  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  yet  the  fact  was  .  .  .  EVERY  LEAF  had 
been  stung  by  a  spider  or  some  other  maraud¬ 
ing  beast.  Each  leaf  had  tiny  red  dots  on  the 
underside.  I  sprayed  it  and  kept  it  isolated. 
Try  to  imagine  my  consternation  when  I  read 
that  the  waxy  green  leaf  on  this  plant  had 
small  red  dots  on  the  reverse  side!  Oh  well, 
I  always  said  that  there  is  a  lot  for  me  to 
learn  ...  so  go  ahead,  Paul,  have  yourself 
a  good  laugh  at  my  ignorance.  Anyway,  Co¬ 
donanthe  has  a  small,  creamy  bloom  and  it  is 
one  of  my  special  favorites. 

Aeschynanthus  marmoratus  grows  in  a 
rather  haphazard  manner,  branching  out  with¬ 
out  much  sense  of  design.  The  leaves  are  wine 
mottled  on  the  reverse,  and  the  blooms  sort 
of  sneak  up  on  you,  because  they  are  green 
with  chocolate  markings.  My  plant  had  two 
blossoms  before  I  even  noticed  it  was  budded. 

Hypocyrta  Nummularia  is  a  little  darling. 
It  is  a  many  branched,  lacy  grower  with  tiny 
leaves.  The  bloom  is  a  clown  ...  a  wee,  puff¬ 
ed  cheek  scarlet  blob  with  a  tiny  puckered 
up  mouth. 

I  think  the  main  reason  that  Columneas 
are  my  favorites  .  .  .  they  bear  up  well  under 
my  frequent  neglect.  Last  winter  we  remodel- 
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ed  an  upstairs  room.  Tore  off  plaster,  built 
closet  and  storage  space,  paneled  the  walls 
with  lumber  from  our  old  barn,  which  was 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  old. 
When  it  was  sanded  and  finished,  it  was  as 
mellow  as  a  harvest  moon.  Some  boards  were 
twenty-four  inches  wide  and  twelve  feet  long, 
and  that  is  real  timber.  Now  this  project  took 
time.  During  this  confusion  we  ate  three  meals 
a  day,  slept  in  clean  beds,  and  wore  clean 
clothes.  Groceries  didn’t  fly  into  my  kitchen: 
I  had  to  go  get  ’em.  As  a  carpenter,  electri¬ 
cian’s  helper,  cook,  laundress  and  general  er¬ 
rand  boy  (it  takes  time  to  drive  thirty  miles 
to  the  lumber  yard)  there  wasn’t  any  time 
for  plants  .  .  .  they  were  lucky  if  they  av¬ 
eraged  a  cup  of  water  a  week.  It  sure  sepa¬ 
rated  the  strong  from  the  weak  ...  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.  The  death  toll  was  heavy, 
but  not  a  single  Columnea  ended  up  in  the 
ash  can.  There  WAS  the  little  incident  of  some 
twelve  foot  boards  being  maneuvered  through 
the  kitchen.  When  the  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  I  returned  to  my  dishwashing, 
imagine  my  surprise  to  discover  Columnea 
arguta,  Columnea  gloriosa  and  Sinningia  pu- 
silla  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  water,  instead 
of  sitting  on  the  little  ledge  above  the  sink. 
I  do  not  recommend  hot,  soapy  water  as  a 
beauty  treatment  for  these  plants  and  you  are 
free  to  quote  me  on  this! 

In  my  kitchen  I  have  a  south  window,  the 
glass  area  being  about  twenty-five  inches 
wide  and  thirty-seven  inches  high.  That  is  not 
much  growing  area.  Under  this  window  is  a 
shelf  thirty-six  inches  wide  and  nine  inches 
deep.  Yet  here  is  what  I  had  growing  on  it: 
Codonanthe,  Aeschynanthus,  Columnea  lin¬ 
earis,  Episcia  dianthiflora,  Saintpaulias,  Epis- 
cia  punctata,  Sinningia  eumorpha,  Rechstei- 
neria  cardinalis,  Sinningia  tubiflora,  Colum¬ 
nea  sanguinea,  fern  and  philodendron.  Since 
then  I  have  rearranged  it  and  have  a  straw¬ 
berry  jar  filled  with  Columneas  and  Episcias. 
Have  replaced  the  Saintpaulias  with  Hypo- 
cyrta  Nummularia,  Columnea  verecunda, 
Columnea  arguta,  Columnea  magnifica,  Nau- 
tilocalyx  Forgetii  and  Episcia  lilacina.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  if  you  get  this  gesneriad  bug,  you 
will  find  you  can  tuck  ever  so  many  of  these 
fascinating  little  things  into  a  tiny  space.  So 


This  is  my  south  kitchen  window  where  I  grow  a 
variety  of  plants  in  a  small  area  of  space. 


why  don’t  you  collect  a  few  of  these  treasures 
and  mix  them  amongst  your  Saintpaulias? 
You  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  these  small 
relatives.  I  will  admit  that  they  don’t  bear 
blooms  constantly  .  .  .  but  when  they  do  bloom 
you  will  find  it  was  worth  the  waiting.  The 
blossoms  are  like  precious  gems  suspended 
in  the  green  foliage.  If  you  have  room  to 
hang  a  basket  of  Aeschynanthus  lobbianus, 
you  will  be  delighted  with  its  scarlet  and 
purple  blooms.  You  might  plant  several  of 
these  gesneriads  in  a  strawberry  jar,  as  they 
seem  very  companiable  in  one  container.  They 
enjoy  humidity  that  frequent  misting  pro¬ 
vides.  If  you  can  grow  Saintpaulias,  you  can 
grow  other  gesneriads  —  so  please  don’t  be 
afraid  to  try. 

Guess  that’s  about  all  for  this  column.  Oh 
yes,  Grandma  is  away  visiting  and  said  to 
tell  you  she’s  sorry  she  couldn’t  be  with  you. 
I’d  be  willing  to  bet  my  new  blue  jeans  that 
the  old  gal  figured  I  couldn’t  get  a  column 
done  without  her.  She  won’t  miss  our  Christ¬ 
mas  coffee-chat,  so  be  with  us  in  December. 
Until  then  .  .  .  Adios  Amigos.  end 


Your  Library 

Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian 
P.  O.  Box  674,  Port  Arthur,  Texas 

IT  seems  that  I  always  particularly  enjoy 
doing  the  September  column,  as  it  is  then 
that  I  can  give  you  the  information  on  the 
new  slide  programs  we  were  able  to  take 
during  our  Spring  Convention  trip.  And  this 
year  we  worked  harder  and  took  more  slides 
than  we  have  ever  done,  and  I  think  that  the 
results,  in  better  slides,  are  also  more  evident 
than  ever  before.  As  you  enjoy  these  slides 
during  the  coming  year,  I  think  you  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  slides  made  on 
our  Spring  trip  were  all  taken  by  one  of  the 
Library  Committee  members.  Miss  Janice  Ro- 
hatsch.  Janice  is  a  tall,  slender  girl  who,  be¬ 
hind  a  soft  voice  and  charming  smile,  has  the 
strength  of  iron:  she  stood  without  relief  or 
rest  and  photographed  continuously  from  be¬ 
fore  midnight  until  seven  thirty  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  do  the  Convention  plants  and  show, 
and  then  still  had  to  work  several  hours  more 
at  various  times  to  finish  the  job.  But  she 
loved  every  minute  of  it,  and  we  all  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  too,  as  you  see  the  slides. 
The  new  slide  groups,,  and  a  little  explana¬ 
tion  of  each,  are: 

SHOWS  AROUND  THE  COUNTRY  —  This 
is  the  slide  program  that  has  been  a  dream 
of  mine  for  so  long  that  I  actually  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  now  fact  instead  of  fiction.  This 
group  is  composed  of  slides  that  have  been 
donated  by  the  various  groups  included  in 
it,  and  it  should  help  in  showing  how  other 
groups  have  staged  their  shows,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  show  plants  all  across  the 
country:  Slides  of  the  1959  show  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  African  Violet  Club  Chapter  No. 
1;  African  Violet  Society  of  Seattle;  slides 
from  the  1957,  1958  and  1959  shows  of  the 
Tucson  African  Violet  Society;  slides  from 
the  1957  show  of  the  Stanley  County  African 
Violet  Club  of  Albemarle,  North  Carolina; 
slides  of  the  1959  show  of  the  First  African 
Violet  Society  of  Beaumont,  Texas;  slides  of 
views  of  the  1959  show  of  the  Davidson 
County  African  Violet  Society  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

NASHVILLE  SHOW  1959  — =  Davidson 
County  African  Violet  Society  Show. 

BUYER’S  GUIDE  1959  —  Slides  from  the 
Buyer’s  Guide  Committee  program  at  the 
Detroit  Convention. 

KALEIDOSCOPE  1959  —  These  are  the 
slides  of  new  varieties,  available  to  individual 
members  only. 

VIOLET  TRAILS  —  A  grand  and  enter¬ 
taining  selection  of  slides  from  Tinari’s,  Na¬ 
omi’s,  Select  Violet  House,  Wilson  Brothers, 
Haga’s,  The  Violet  House,  Fischer’s,  Baxter’s, 
Lyon’s,  Spoutz,  Richter’s,  Madison,  Bud  Brew¬ 
er,  and  Tay-Bow’s. 


GRANGER  GARDENS  1959  —  This  is  an¬ 
other  group  that  I  have  long  wanted  to  have 
in  the  Library,  and  with  the  fine  co-operation 
of  Mrs.  Eyerdom  we  were  able  to  work  the 
better  part  of  one  day  in  the  Granger 
Gardens  greenhouses  and  to  bring  you  the 
majority  of  their  newer  varieties. 

VIOLET  COLORAMA  —  Here  again  is  the 
realization  of  a  long  standing  ambition  to  get 
for  the  Library  slides  of  many  of  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  Reed’s  varieties,  and  of  the  lovely  things 
from  Tonkadale’s.  This  group  includes  slides 
of  Dr,  Reed’s  varieties,  as  photographed  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Dora  Baker,  Tonkadale 
Greenhouses,  Wilson  Brothers,  and  a  few  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

GIFTS  FROM  THE  SEA  =-  These  are 
slides  of  the  plants  Paul  Rockelmann  and  Dr. 
Charles  Fischer  had  to  dazzle  us  with  at  the 
Detroit  Convention  and  are  their  new  seed¬ 
lings,  most  of  which  will  probably  be  intro¬ 
duced  next  year. 

AFRICAN  JEWELS^ — This  group  has  slides 
of  the  really  lovely  things  offered  this  year 
by  Lyon’s  and  Naomi’s,  as  well  as  other 
varieties  from  Granger’s  (not  the  same  as  the 
ones  in  the  all  Granger  program)  and  plants 
photographed  at  Krogman’s  in  Milwaukee. 

DETROIT  CONVENTION  1959  —  This  is 
the  largest  Convention  group  of  slides  we 
have  ever  offered  and  even  after  editing  it 
severely  it  is  still  large,  but  we  simply  couldn’t 
cover  the  dazzling  array  of  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  displays  and  plants  in  any  less  slides, 
so  you  are  getting  a  real  bargain  here. 

At  the  joint  workshop  which  was  held  at 
the  Detroit  Convention  by  the  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman 
(at  that  time,  Mrs.  Maxine  Wangberg)  we 
were  very  gratified  to  have  a  large  attendance 
of  some  seventy-five  people,  all  of  whom  were 
interested  and  well  informed  in  what  they 
wanted  and  needed  to  know.  Both  Maxine 
and  I  felt  it  personally  gratifying  that  so  large 
a  number  of  you  Conventioners  attended  this 
workshop  and  we  hope  that  we  were  able  to 
give  you  something  that  was  well  worth  your 
time  in  coming.  It  was  a  double  pleasure  to 
see  faces  from  the  workshop  held  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  To  the  affiliated  groups  who  asked 
their  members  to  attend  as  “delegates,”  we 
express  our  thanks. 

There  were  one  or  two  things  discussed  at 
that  workshop  in  the  way  of  new  material 
and  help  from  the  Library  that  deserve  a  word 
here.  First  of  all,  with  the  help  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  office,  before  you  receive  this  issue  of 
the  magazine,  each  Affiliated  Chapter  will 
have  received  the  current  list  of  Library  ma¬ 
terials  and  a  “rules”  sheet  for  their  use.  The 
above  list  of  slides  should  be  added  to  this  list 
so  that  it  will  be  kept  current.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  this  will  encourage  many  chap¬ 
ters  who  have  not  used  the  Library  materials, 
to  do  so  this  coming  year.  We  feel  that  we 
now  have  sufficient  materials  in  the  Library  to 
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give  you  all  good  service  and  provide  real 
help  to  you  in  program  planning. 

Along  this  line,  one  of  the  things  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  workshop  was  the  desirability 
of  the  Library  formulating  a  series  of  outlined 
programs  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  these 
to  be  put  together  in  a  folder  and  handled 
as  suggested  club  programs  for  one  year.  These 
programs  would  consist  of  subject  matter  and 
ways  of  presentation,  as  well  as  give  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Library  materials  that  could  be 
borrowed  to  help  with  the  various  programs. 
These  would  be  sold  to  the  Affiliated  Chap¬ 
ters,  not  loaned  as  other  Library  materials  are, 
and  would  become  the  property  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  This  suggestion  met  with  wide  accep¬ 
tance  by  the  group  attending  the  workshop, 
and  we  are  now  prepared  to  offer  this  material 
on  a  trial  basis.  Inasmuch  as  this  column  is 
being  written  in  June,  these  have  not  been 
completed  but  will  be  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  material  (and 
we  surely  hope  a  good  many  of  you  will  be) 
please  write  me  and  ask  about  “Planned  Pro¬ 
gram  Outlines  No.  I”  and  I  will  be  able  to  ad¬ 
vise  about  price,  content,  etc.  The  thinking 
now  is  that  this  will  run  approximately  $3.00 
for  the  folder  and  that  the  contents  will  be 
as  varied  as  possible,  but  these  details  are  still 
being  worked  out.  My  reason  for  offering  it 
at  this  point  is  that  if  we  wait  until  it  is  com¬ 
plete  you  would  not  get  the  information  about 
it  until  December. 


It  is  always  a  happy  time  when  I  have  some 
nice  folk  to  thank,  and  this  time  my  deep  and 
sincere  thanks  go  to  the  Indianapolis  African 
Violet  Club  Chapter  No.  I  for  a  large  group 
of  slides  of  their  beautiful  1959  show  which 
they  so  kindly  donated  to  the  Library  recent¬ 
ly;  and  to  the  Tucson  African  Violet  Society 
of  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  slides  of  their  1957, 
1958  and  1959  shows  which  were  truly  lovely, 
and  which  they  were  thoughtful  enough  to  do¬ 
nate  to  the  Library  for  the  pleasure  of  others. 
We  sincerely  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness 
as  well  as  the  hard  work  and  effort  of 
these  groups  in  getting  these  slides  for  the 
Library. 

And  for  goodness  sake,  don’t  let  us  fail  to 
thank  the  many  folk  who  helped  to  make  the 
new  slides  possible:  the  Convention  workers 
who  co-operated  to  let  us  into  the  showrooms, 
the  commercial  growers  who  not  only  gave  us 
permission  to  photograph  their  plants,  but  in 
many  instances  worked  long  hours  with  us  to 
get  the  job  done,  and  the  various  show  officials 
who  worked  hand  in  hand  with  us;  and 
the  many  individuals  who  invited  us  into 
their  homes  and  allowed  us  to  spend  hours 
photographing  their  plants,  and  then  topped 
off  their  kindness  by  every  hospitality  pos¬ 
sible. 

And  let  me  extend  to  each  Affiliated  Chap¬ 
ter  an  invitation  to  write  and  reserve  at  least 
one  slide  program  or  one  program  packet. 
DO  IT  NOW,  won’t  you?  end 


One  of  our  greenhouses  devoted  to 
African  violet  production. 

New  Fall  List  sent  upon  request.  Over 
100  varieties.  No  shipping  to  Northern 
States  after  November  20th. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

DBL.  PINK  FIRE:  Large  fringed  dp.  pk.  double, 

dk.  wavy  red  backed  foliage -  $1.25 

PEACH  CHIFFON:  Beautiful  fringed  dbl.  peach 

pink  flowers,  fringed  foliage  -  $1.25 

CATHY  ANN:  Frilly  full  giant  dbl.  pink, 

dark  green  foliage  - - -  $1.25 

COPPERTONE:  Bright  peach  full  dbl.  with 

copper  colored  tips  on  upper  petals -  $1.25 

T-V  VALLINPINK:  Dp.  pk.  single  with  frilled 

chartreuse  edge,  red  backed  foliage -  $1.00 

BLUE  NOCTURNE:  Lge.  light  wavy  blue  dbl., 

medium  green  foliage  - - -  $1.00 

KIMBERLY:  Medium  blue  double, 

dark  waving  foliage  -  $  -75 

T-V  SWIRLING  PETTICOATS:  Ruffled 

purple  single,  wavy  foliage -  $  .75 

FIRE  DANCE:  Deep  wine  red  single, 

large  blooms  _  $  -75 

GOOD  NEWS:  Giant  dp.  pink  double, 

medium  green  foliage  -  $  .75 


ALL  VIGOROUS  PLANTS,  GROWN  IN  IVa"  POTS 

Please  add  45^  on  all  orders  amounting  to  $3.00  or  less. 
All  orders  over  $3.00  odd  65^  for  pocking  and  postage. 


VISITORS  WELCOME  AT  GREENHOUSES.  OPEN  8  TO  5,  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


VOLKMANN  BROS.  GREENHOUSES 


2714  Minert  Street 


Dallas  19,  Texas 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  June  1st;  for  December  issue,  September  1st; 
for  March  issue,  December  1st;  for  June  issue,  March  1st. 


The  Haines  City  African  Violet  Society, 
Florida,  recently  elected  the  following  new 
officers:  president,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Walsdorf;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Averill;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  George  O’Neill,  Jr.;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mrs.  F.  A.  McNair,  Jr. 

The  club  presented  Mrs.  Cecil  Schroeder 
with  a  past  president’s  pin  and  a  bird  planter, 
for  her  faithful  service  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  Northside  African  Violet  Society,  North 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  a  newly  organized 
group,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Marion  Phillips; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Zelma  Pierce;  secretary, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Stainer;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Clark. 

The  group  now  has  a  membership  of 
fourteen. 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Somona  Coun¬ 
ty,  Santa  Rosa,  California,  met  on  April  21, 
1959,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  K.  D.  Reynolds  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs. 
Clara  Unzelman;  vice-president,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Carlson;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Call;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen 
Freuler;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Mor¬ 
row;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Georgia  Abilgaard. 

The  Twilight  Chapter,  Plainfield,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  elected  the  following  officers:  president, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Dexter;  vice-president,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Lieberman;  secretary,  Mrs.  Michael  Smalley; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Angelo  Soriano.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lieberman. 

A  covered  dish  picnic,  for  members  only, 
followed  the  final  meeting  of  the  year  in  June. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Border  Cities 
African  Violet  Club,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
held  at  the  Music  Settlement  House  at  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  May 
11,  1959.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Walter 
Woodruff;  vice-president,  Mr.  A.  M.  Leslie; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Marvin  Newcomb; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  Postler; 
treasurer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Groombridge. 

Following  the  election,  colored  slides  of 
the  National  Convention  in  Detroit  were 
shown  by  Mrs,  Walter  Woodruff.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  received,  as  a  gift  from  the  Convention, 
leaves  of  several  new  varieties.  The  outgoing 
president,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Leslie,  was  presented 
with  a  gold  violet  pin. 

Cake  and  coffee  were  served  to  the  thirty- 
seven  members  present.  Four  new  members 
were  welcomed  to  membership  in  the  club. 

The  Phoenix  African  Violet  Club,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  May  5th 
v/ith  a  luncheon  at  the  Green  Gables  Restau¬ 


rant  in  Phoenix.  After  a  pleasant  meal,  a 
short  business  meeting  was  held,  and  directly 
following,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Claypool  installed  the 
new  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Ruth  Brown  was  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Fred  Sartorius  as  vice-president; 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Solverman  as  treasurer;  Mrs.  B. 
Huffman  as  secretary. 

The  club  presented  the  outgoing  president, 
Mrs.  Berdie  Stevens,  with  a  book  on  flower 
arranging,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
all  her  generous  and  unselfish  leadership  in 
the  past  two  years.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  truly  an 
inspiration  to  the  entire  membership:  not  only 
for  her  ability  with  violets  but  also  because 
she  is  never  too  busy  to  give  of  herself  to 
those  of  us  who  call  upon  her. 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  held  its  last  meeting  of  the  year  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Balch,  on  June 
4,  1959.  Mrs.  Lili  Little  presented  a  talk  on 
“How  to  Handle  African  Violets  During  the 
Summer.”  Incoming  officers  were  installed 
during  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Janie  Peck,  outgoing 
president,  presented  the  gavel  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Herron,  the  new  president.  Other  incoming 
officers  are:  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jimmie  Mc¬ 
Whorter;  secretary,  Mrs.  Effie  Taylor;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  Julie  Bahlman.  Mrs.  Herron  pre¬ 
sented  the  outgoing  president,  Mrs.  Peck,  with 
a  gold  African  violet  pin  for  her  outstanding 
service  to  the  society. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Wachusett  African 
Violet  Society  of  Gardner,  Massachusetts,  were 
present  for  the  annual  meeting  at  Fox  Run 
in  Phillipston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  evening 
of  June  18,  1959. 

After  a  delightful  dinner,  a  short  business 
meeting  was  called  by  the  president,  Ruth 
Lovell.  A  past  president’s  pin  was  presented 
to  Stanley  Kendig  who  presided  from  1956 
through  1958.  The  members  of  the  society 
were  very  pleased  with  their  African  violet 
show  which  delighted  over  four  hundred 
viewers.  Slides  of  the  show  will  be  shown 
at  the  September  meeting. 

The  Upper  Pinellas  African  Violet  Society, 
Florida,  elected  the  following  new  officers  at 
their  May  meeting:  president,  Mrs.  Henry 
Whitesell;  vice-president,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Mason; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Kane;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Richards;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Huber.  Mrs.  Maud  Bunce,  a 
past  president  of  the  St.  Petersburg  African 
Violet  Society,  served  as  installing  officer. 

Corsages  in  the  colors  symbolic  of  each 
office,  were  presented  to  the  incoming  officers 
by  Mrs.  Paul  Eberly. 
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A  lovely  basket  of  blooming  African  vio¬ 
lets  centered  the  refreshment  table.  Serving 
as  hostesses  were  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bowers  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Bobbitt. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Saintpaulia  Society,  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  met  on  May  13,  1959,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  George  Domnesse  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Seubert;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  George  Domnesse;  secretary. 


AVAILABLE 


LAST  2  WEEKS  IN  OCTOBER 
FIRST  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER 


BUD  BREWER’S  HYBRIDS 


Shown  at  National  Show  in  Detroit,  Bud’s  new 
variegateds  were  a  sensation  and  won  ribbons 


This  Group  of  VARIEGATED  Foliage, 

Young  Plants  —  $2.50 

MINT  POPCORN:  (two  blue  ribbons).  Fluffy 
white  balls  of  white  bloom. 

MINT  HONEY:  (blue  ribbon).  Deep  ivory  in 
variegation  of  leaves.  Masses  of  rose  lav¬ 
ender  blooms  with  large  puff  in  center. 

MINT  CHAMPAGNE:  (two  red  ribbons).  White 
variegation  in  leaves.  Solid  mass  of  semi¬ 
double  lavender  blooms. 

MINT  MARBLE:  Faint  glow  of  orchid  in  semi¬ 
double  fringed  bloom  of  white. 

MINT  ICE:  Semidouble  fringed  white  bloom 
with  fine  edge  of  orchid. 

EACH  OF  THESE  MAKE  A  THRILLING  PLANT 

These  two  varieties  won  a  blue  ribbon  each, 

Young  Plants  —  $2.25 

THE  MIKADO:  Large  round  leaves  of  blue 
green  as  crisp  as  plastic  .  .  .  and  blooms  of 
double  purple  which  are  very  large. 

YUM  YUM:  Very  deep  green  leaves  form  per¬ 
fect  plant  with  clusters  of  double  bloom  the 
color  of  fresh  peach  blossoms. 


MINIMUM  ORDER  —  $4.50 
Add  50c  for  Special  Handling 

OUR  WHOLESALE  LIST  IS  OUT— ASK  FOR  IT 

Tay-Bow  African  Violets 

Caro  #4  Michigan 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Poly;  treasurer,  Mrs.  James 
Davidson. 

The  charter  member^  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Bay  Chapter,  Santa  Monica,  California,  were 
honored  by  the  executive  board  at  the  tenth 
birthday  party  of  the  club  held  at  their  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  on  April  7,  1959.  Mrs.  Harold 
Barden,  president,  presented  the  club  with  its 
birthday  cake  and  the  charter  members  were 
presented  with  gifts. 

The  Davidson  County  Society  of  African 
Violet  Clubs,  Tennessee,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  P’Pool;  vice-president,  Mrs.  James  T. 
Gill;  secretary,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Sullivan;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  I.  Tuck;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Douglas. 

The  quarterly  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  at  Richland  with  the  Donel- 
son  club  in  charge  of  arrangements  and  the 
Woodbine  club  in  charge  of  the  program. 

The  Oklahoma  City  African  Violet  Society, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  officers  for  the  coming  year:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Nowell;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
G.  Musgrove;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ray  Lutz;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Benson. 

Meetings  are  held  the  year  around  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday,  in  the  homes  of  the  members, 
with  a  luncheon  served  before  meeting  time. 
Lessons  are  always  on  phases  of  African  violet 
culture.  Members  answer  roll  call  by  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  answered  by  various  members 
present. 

The  Uncle  Sam  African  Violet  Society  of 
Troy,  New  York,  meets  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  the  month  at  the  YWCA. 

Located  in  a  historical  rich  area,  the  club 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Sam  Wilson’s  home  was  in  Troy.  During  the 
last  year  action  has  been  under  way  to  make 
Troy  a  National  Shrine. 


***  African  Violet  Special  *** 


U.  L  APPROVED 

3"  Wide — -48"  Long 
G.  E.  Tubes 

2  Year  Warranty 
on  Ballast 


SORRY  !  ! 

NO  C.O.D. 

ORDERS 

AT  THIS  PRICE 


Badger  Lite  Co.  442  N.  Water  St.  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 


Increase  growth 
of  all  plants 
with  an  efficient 
fluorescent  unit 
with 

daylight  tubes. 

Also  useful  in 
work  areas, 
recreation  room, 
etc. 


$995 


Add  $2.75  for  Postage  and  Packing 
COMPLETE  WITH  2  DAYLIGHT  TUBES 
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At  the  April  meeting  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  president, 
Mrs.  Frank  Bell;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Aline 
Santspree;  secretary,  Mrs.  Bernard  Sho waiter; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  Retallick. 

The  San  Joaquin  African  Violet  Society  of 
Stockton,  California,  installed  new  officers  at 
its  November  meeting.  They  are  as  follows: 
president,  Mrs.  Walter  Erickson;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Lee  Cartwright;  secretary,  Mrs. 
George  Woodruff;  treasurer,  Mr.  Will  Du- 
frane. 

The  programs  this  year  have  included  a 
slide  program,  “Beauties  by  Fischer,”  unusual 
planters,  a  project  to  determine  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  potting  mix  for  identical  plants 
under  the  same  growing  conditions,  a  pot  luck 
family  dinner  with  a  slide  program  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Hawkins’  recent  trip  to  Europe,  and  a 
home  tour  and  tea. 

The  First  African  Violet  Soc;^ety  of  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  held  its  December  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Leon  Tiahrt,  presi¬ 
dent.  Theme  of  the  meeting  was  a  fund  raising 
plan  in  conjunction  with  an  African  violet 
show. 

The  table  decor  was  attractively  set  by  the 
hostess  with  the  club’s  colors  of  lavender,  pink 
and  blue  violets  enhanced  by  the  soft  glow 
of  candlelight.  A  lavish  turkey  dinner  com¬ 
prised  the  main  course. 

A  discussion  was  led  by  the  president¬ 
elect,  Mrs.  R,  F.  Brittain,  on  various  sizes  of 
pots,  along  with  African  violet  transplanting 
techniques.  Many  ideas  were  presented  by 
the  twenty-two  members  present. 

Gifts  were  exchanged,  with  the  theme  of 
each  gift  pertaining  to  African  violets.  The 
club  has  just  completed  its  first  year  of  ac¬ 
tivities.  Words  of  praise  were  showered  upon 
the  outgoing  president,  Mrs.  Tiahrt,  for  her 
outstanding  work  in  organizing  the  society. 


NATURE’S  OWN  PLANT  FOOD 

Now  a  100%  all-organic  product  in  easy-to-use 
stick  form  to  give  natural  nourishment  to  house 
plants,  flower  gardens,  and  other  plants.  Condi¬ 
tions  the  soil  with  high  humus  content,  yet  has 
no  objectionable  odor.  Easy-to-apply  .  .  .  Safe, 
will  not  burn.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
$1.00  check,  cash,  or  money  order,  to 

STOCKDALE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Dept.  AV-9  Morris,  Illinois 


The  Capital  City  Saintpaulia  Society  of 
Sacramento,  California,  met  on  April  30,  1959, 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bezou- 
ska;  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Roberts;  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  William  Richards;  treasurer,  Mr. 
Conrad  Meyer. 

Installation  at  the  June  meeting  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  party  honoring  the  new  officers. 
A  wide  variety  of  interesting  programs  is 
planned  for  the  new  year,  with  the  view  of 
sharing  African  violet  “know  how”  with  the 
many  new  members  who  have  recently  joined 
the  group. 

The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Long  Island,  New  York,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  1959-60  season  at  its  regular 
meeting  on  May  21,  1959:  president,  Mrs.  Otto 
Schleichart;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Schultz;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Na- 
hodyl;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Russell 
Van  Houten;  treasurer,  Mr.  Bernard  Sheldon. 

Ah  outstanding  membership  award  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Bernard  Sheldon. 

The  Harmony  African  Violet  Society  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year  at  their  May  meeting: 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
Plantlef  Promoter 

The  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  GREATLY  PROMOTES 
the  production  of  NEW  PLANTS  in  a  leaf. 
Increases  in  number  of  plants  of  50%  to 
80%  are  common. 

Mrs.  Clay  M.  Robinson  of  Blossom  Gift 
Flowers  in  Sandy,  Utah  writes:  “I  have  had 
very  good  luck  with  the  test”  (of  our  product) 
“so  would  like  to  carry  them  in  the  nursery 
for  others  who  are  interested.” 


PRICE:  12  Tablets--$1.98 
Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  6^  sales  tax 


Each  Tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  Leaves 


T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8425  Cleveland  34,  Ohio 
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president,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Paine;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Bindley;  secretary,  Mrs.  V.  E.  Han¬ 
sen;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  J.  McPherson. 

Installation  of  these  officers  was  held  at 
a  June  no-host  luncheon. 

New  officers  for  the  Capital  City  African 
Violet  Society,  Springfield,  Illinois,  are:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Clifford  Pickel;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Clyde  Bridger;  secretary,  Mrs.  Dannie 
Stacy;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Withrow. 


You  don’t  need  windows  to  grow  beautiful  African  Violets, 
garden  seedlings  and  house  plants  ....  A  Fluorescent 
GROVIf-LITE  is  the  easy,  economical  way  to  provide  the 
right  light  for  plants  you  are  proud  to  display..  .Com¬ 
plete  with  switch,  cord  and  plug. (less  tube)  Dark  green 
enamel.  Use  with  adjustable  bench  stands  on  your  grow¬ 
ing  bench  ■  or  suspend  by  chain  or  hook. 

20  WATT  SIZE  {24”long).46.65ppd. 

30  WATT  SIZE  (36”long).48.95ppd. 

40  WATT  SIZE  (48”long)...$9.95ppd. 

BENCH  STANDS  (2) . $2J5ppd. 

Bench  stands  accomodate  2  Grow-Lites,  as  shown 

Crafthouse  Mfg.-  Wilson  24,N.Y. 


FREE  LITERATURE  ON  GROW  LITE  AND  OTHER  MODELS 


The  officers  presided  at  their  first  meeting 
on  February  26,  1959, 

The  Chico  African  Violet  Society,  Chico, 
California,  meets  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  the  Eastwood  Recreation  Cen¬ 
ter,  except  for  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  when  pot  luck  meetings  are  held  in 
the  gardens  of  various  members. 

At  the  February  meeting,  Mr.  Loren  Whis- 
man  showed  colored  slides. 

In  March,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Whitbeck  gave 
a  talk  on  the  discovery  of  the  African  violet 
plant  by  Walter  von  Saint  Paul.  The  speaker 
distributed  rooted  leaves  from  her  collection 
of  African  violets  to  all  members  present. 

In  April  the  guest  speaker  was  Mr.  Orris 
Gibson,  a  senior  student  at  Chico  State  Col¬ 
lege.  During  his  talk  he  told  how  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  new  violets  through  the  use  of 
chemicals,  specifically  colchicine. 

Five  members  from  the  local  club  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Northern  California  Council 
of  African  Violet  Societies  on  April  11th  at 
the  Rosemont  Grill  in  Sacramento.  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Chico  club,  is  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  of  the  state  council. 

The  Willows  African  Violet  Society  in¬ 
vited  the  Chico  group  to  a  pot  luck  meeting 
on  May  13th,  at  which  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Hammond  of  Irvington,  California, 
well-known  hybridizers  of  African  violets, 
showed  colored  slides.  They  also  brought  for 
exhibit,  several  choice  plants  from  their  col¬ 
lection. 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Springfield, 
Pennsylvania,  recently  elected  officers  for  its 
twelfth  year.  It  is  believed  that  this  club  is 
the  oldest  in  the  state. 

Mrs.  Paul  Schmitz  of  Drexel  Hill  is  the 
new  president,  with  Mrs.  R.  E.  Hoover  of 
Media  as  vice-president.  Mrs.  R.  D.  Mclver 
of  Chadds  Ford  is  recording  secretary,  and 


NEW  !  FLORALITE  PLANT  STANDS  NEW  ! 

For  Violet  Shows,  Windows,  Commercial  Displays, 
etc.  Stands  take  all  sizes  of  pots.  Stack  perfectly. 
Price:  6  for  $4.50.  Send  for  prices  on  larger  quan¬ 
tities  to  Violet  Clubs  and  Growers  for  resale. 


See  JUNE  ISSUE  for  our  other  ads  on 
FLORALITE  PRODUCTS 


Our  New  Dualite  Fluorescent  Fixture  gives  40% 
more  light.  Send  for  literature. 


3  TIER  FLORALITE  CART  with  PLASTIC  TRAYS 
Only  $50.00 

FLORALITE  COMPANY 

4124  E.  Ookwood  Rood  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mrs.  Norman  Haskins  of  Secane  the  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Becker  of 
Springfield  was  elected  treasurer  for  her  third 
term. 

The  Countryside  African  Violet  Club  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  for  1959:  president,  Mrs.  Robert  Jen¬ 
nings;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Besser- 
dich;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  William 
Wall;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Ottum;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Orval  Poast; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Paul  Tenney. 

Five  of  the  club  members  participated  in 
the  Milwaukee  County  African  violet  show. 
Two  special  awards  were  won  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wall. 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  African  Violet 
Clubs  held  its  annual  spring  luncheon  on  May 
4th  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  Countryside 
African  Violet  Club  was  hostess  to  the  council 
members.  The  business  meeting  and  the 
luncheon  were  held  in  the  Sherman  Avenue 
Methodist  Church. 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by  seventy- 
two,  with  Racine,  Beloit,  Green  Bay,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Madison  represented.  Mrs.  William 
Krogman  presented  a  very  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  on  “The  New  Varieties.”  She  also 
showed  slides  which  were  made  at  the  Detroit 
Convention. 

An  auction  of  plants  and  leaves,  donated 
by  the  members,  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
George  Stein,  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
the  council. 

A  new  club  has  joined  the  council  this 
year:  it  is  the  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  society. 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Miami, 
Florida,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wick;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Robert  Downey;  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Liebler;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Morgan  Honnell;  treasurer.  Miss 
Emily  Smith. 


Mrs.  Vera  Novelly  was  installing  officer 
who  conducted  a  pretty  ceremony.  She  used 
a  May  Pole  with  the  colored  ribbon  prescribed 
to  each  particular  office  which  was  attached 
to  an  African  violet  plant  in  corresponding 
color.  A  birthday  cake  celebrating  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  club  was  enjoyed  at  the 
social  hour  which  followed  the  installation. 

The  Miami  club  has  been  vigorously  at 
work  to  promote  enthusiasm  within  its  mem¬ 
bership,  and  to  enlarge  its  enrollment.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  several  flower  shows  and  pro¬ 
grams  with  constructive  workshops  has  been 
planned  toward  this  end. 

The  Haines  City  African  Violet  Society, 
Haines  City,  Florida,  celebrated  its  second 
birthday  on  April  2,  1959,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Pryor. 

Since  the  group  was  organized  two  years 
ago,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  David  Buchta, 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made.  Two  Afri¬ 
can  violet  displays  have  been  held  and  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  group  has  increased  to  the 
point  that  a  public  place,  roomy  enough  to 
hold  the  meetings,  rather  than  the  members’ 
homes,  is  necessary.  A  great  deal  of  thanks 
for  progress  goes  to  Mrs.  Cecil  Schroeder  who 
has  served  as  president  for  the  first  two  years. 

The  celebration  was  in  the  form  of  a  cov¬ 
ered  dish  dinner  with  each  member  bringing 
her  specialty.  Mrs.  Pryor  used  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  African  violets  and  Episcias  for  the 
table.  This  was  encircled  with  African  violet 
leaves,  tied  with  blue  satin  ribbon,  one  for 
each  member  and  guest. 


FRATHEL’S  ORIGINATIONS 

Own  new  releases  are  breathtaking 
Rue  Da  Le,  French  Flair,  Honey  Do,  Tenderly, 
Pink  O-O-La  La,  all  different  color  double  pinks 
Frathel’s  Gilded  Lily  has  a  complete 
gilded  edge  of  yellow  gold. 

VISIT  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  LIST 

MRS.  J.  FRATHEL 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


Analysis 

16-21-27 


POKON  PLANTFOOD  for  your 

afriean  violets 


Pokon  balanced  plantfood  special  Dutch 
composition  perfect  for  all  potplants 
gives  the  brightest  plants. 

Pokon  is  100%  soluble,  so  no  risk  of  burning. 

Send  one  dollar  for  U.S.A.  to  j.  Spoutz 

African  Violet  Greenhouses  34304,  Moravian  Drive  Fraser  (Mich.) 
or  for  Canada  to  The  Holland  Nurseries  P.O.Box  E  5325  St.John 
Nfid.  and  get  a  package  sufTicient  to  feed  10  potplants  a  year. 


IN  UNITS  FOR  ONE  QUART  POlyOM 

POKON  NAARDEN  HOLLAND 


SO  S/MPLE  AND  SAFE 
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CIN  A  GRO  -  ORGANIC,  STEAM  STERILIZED 
The  perfect  medium  for  your  violets.  Won’t 
pack  or  sour.  Use  straight  or  combine  with 
your  own  mix.  You  will  see  and  like  the  re¬ 
sults.  2  qts. — 75c  postpaid.  ALSO  steam  steril¬ 
ized  worm  castings.  1  qt. — 75c  postpaid. 
DEALERS  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

MILL  CREEK  RANCH 

R.D.  2  Noel,  Missouri 


FALL  SPECIAL 

20  labeled,  fresh  cut  leaves,  late  introductions 
included,  postpaid  by  first  class  mail  for  $5.00. 
—NO  SHIPPING  AFTER  NOVEMBER  1st— 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Caribbean,  Legionnaire,  Masquerade  and  Rasp¬ 
berry  Red  are  just  a  few  of  the  varieties  on 
my  leaf  list,  at  15c  to  25c  each.  Send  4c  stamp 
for  list  and  my  SPECIAL  OFFERS. 

NO  POSTCARDS  PLEASE! 

MILDRED  V.  WOODS 

6007  Bergenline  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


Registration  Report 

Constance  Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette  Calif. 
PART  I 

The  following  applications  for  registration 
have  been  received  during  the  period  from 
April  5,  1959  to  June  1,  1959: 

PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 
HARRET  (1127)  CV28sS,  5/5/59,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Foster,  543  Mathew  St.,  Sikeston,  Missouri. 
DOUBLE  ORCHID  SPLENDOR  (1128)  OX 
8dS,  MRS.  NELLIE  FIRTH  (1129)  LB8dS, 
SUNSET  GLO  (1130)  P43dS,  5/29/59,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Waller,  15940  Blossom  Hill  Rd.,  Los 
Gatos,  Calif. 

The  following  name  reservations  have  been 
received  from  April  3,  1959,  to  June  1,  1959: 

Estella,  Double  Pink  Waverly,  Chautau¬ 
qua  Salute. 


The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST  for  1960 

by  Carolyn  K.  Rector 

A  new  edition,  complete  to  Jan.  1,  1960,  price 
$2.50,  will  be  published  IF  WE  RECEIVE 
ENOUGH  ADVANCE  ORDERS  by  Jan.  1st  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  Send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  notification  if  we  print.  Send  no 
money  until  notified.  No  answer  unless  en¬ 
velope  is  enclosed. 

WHITLOW'S  BOOK  STORE 

2236  Pacific  Ave.  San  Pedro,  Calif. 


A  GREENHOUSE  ANYONE  CAN  AFFORD 

New  14'  X  14'  prefabricated  framework  of  heavy  aluminum  coated  steel, 
covered  with  heavy  6  mil  polyeth  plastic.  Complete  from  ground  up  for 
$125.00.  Delivered  in  one  complete  package.  Bolts,  door,  two  ventilators, 
hardware  and  complete  instructions.  Four  foot  extensions  for  $30.00.  Bench 
supports  available  (two  14  foot  and  one  10  foot)  for  $25.00.  Two  sizes  of 
"Lean-to"  models  available — 7'  x  8'  and  7'  x  14'  for  $70.00  and  $90.00 
respectively.  Easily  erected. 

■—  ADD  $10.00  FREIGHT  WEST  OF  MISSISSIPPI  — 

TURNER  GREENHOUSES 

Box  771  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
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Buy  Now  ...By  Mail! 

Fischer  African  Violet  Starter  Plants! 


Fischer  Greenhouses  Announce  ,  .  . 

A  new  inexpensive  way  to  grow 
America's  Finest 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

at  Vi  of  the  regular  cost 


Formerly,  most  Africon  Violets  hove  been  sold  by  mail 
in  bud  or  in  bloom.  Recently,  many  of  our  good  friends 
have  asked  us  to  ship  young  vigorous  plants  before 
blooming.  Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood  or  club  to 
have  many  of  these  outstanding  Fischer  varieties  and 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  bringing  them  into  bloom  yourself. 


For  Top  Sotisfoefion,  Oulsfonding  Varieties,  end  Lowest  Possible  Cost,  buy 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  STARTER  PLANTS 


Fischer  starter  plants  are  the  same  fine  varieties  you  can  buy  in  bud  or  bloom  for  up  to  two 

dollars  each.  Because  of  savings  in  greenhouse  growing  time  ond  shipping  expense,  starter 

plants  can  be  sent  to  your  home  for  seventy-five  cents  eoch. 

Please  do  not  confuse  these  starter  plants  with  cuttings.  The  starters  are  well  established 
plants  rooted  in  home  blending  IVa”  pots. 

Hurry  — -  make  your  selection  and  send  your  order  rother  than  be  disappointed  —  certain 
varieties  are  in  limited  supply. 


—Starter  Plants  Shipped  Beginning  Lote  Summer  and  Continuing  to  Mid-November— 


EPISCIA  STARTER  PLANTS 


Pinkiscia-deep  pink _ , _ _ _ ........ _ 75(^ 

Acajou-poinsettia  red _ _ _ ...... _ ...75^ 

Tropical  Topaz-lemon  yellow _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 75^ 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


See  them  In  full  color  in  our  lovely  free 
folder  now  available,  starter  plant  list  in¬ 
cluded. 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

.  TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS 


□  May  Dance  □ 

□  Lavender  Spice  □ 

□  Candy  Cotton  □ 

□  Frivolous  Lady  □ 

□  Jersey  Mist  □ 

□  Spotlight  □ 

□  Ocean  Waves  □ 

□  Alaska  □ 

□  Cherry  Pink  □ 

□  Fire  Dance  □ 

□  Blue  Fantasy  □ 


THESE  VARIETIES 

Little  Giant  Pink 
Little  Giant  Blue 
Little  Giant  Purple 
Desiree 
Bridal  Lace 
Blue  Cascade 
Mauve  Cascade 
Azure  Cascode 
Ocean  Spray 
Frosty  Morn 
Ringmaster 


.  .  ONLY  75#  EACH 

□  Lavender  Halo 

□  Blue  Halo 

□  Pirate  Gold 

□  Pink  Miracle 

□  Raspberry  Red 

□  Edna  Fischer 

□  Pink  Cloud 

□  New  Alma  Wright 

□  Cameo 

□  Pink  Constellation 

□  Seafoam 


□  Carnation  Frilled 
Blue 

□  Carnation  Frilled 
Purple 

These  Varieties 
Only  .  .  .  $1.00  each 

□  Flair 

□  Coquette 

□  Caribbean 

□  Jersey  Beauty 

□  Seaspray 


Minimum  Orders — -4  Plants.  Orders  under  $5.00,  please  add  50#  for  postage. 

Any  $6.00  Selection,  only  $5.50  postpaid.  Any  $10.00  Selection,  only  $8.75  postpaid. 


LINWOOD 


•  •  GREENHOUSES 

Dept.  V.M.  9  NEW  JERSEY 


Timely  Tips  from .. . 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

To  order  plants  —  vigorous  young  stock  is  in  abundance,  safe  shipping 
without  freezing  danger  prevailing. 

To  select  and  grow  plants  that  you  will  later  groom  and  display  at  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention  next  spring. 

To  check  your  fall  potting  needs,  preparing  plants  to  grow  and  bloom  in 
the  long  winter  months  ahead.  We  carry  a  complete  line — see  catalog. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  LATEST  VARIETIES  —  $1.50  EACH 

Dorothy  Gray  Gold  Band  Green  Eyes  Lilian  Jarrett 

Little  Jewel  Olivia  Pride  of  Rochester 

POPULAR  AND  PROLIFIC  AT  $1.25  EACH 

Arctic  Snow,  Cameo,  Clarissa  Harris,  Fringed  Snow  Prince,  Gallant  One, 
Geneva  Wonder,  Kimberly,  Patti  Anne,  Purple  Pompon,  Pink  Sombrero,  Red  Glow, 
Pink  Fog,  Thunderhead,  Star  Gazer,  White  Pride  Supreme,  and  White  Monaco. 

VARIETIES  IN  ALL  COLORS  —  $1.00  EACH 

White  varieties— June  Bride,  Snow  Trailer,  White  Pride,  and  White  Tango. 

Pink  Varieties— Cherry  Pink,  Pink  Camellia,  Holiday,  Pink  Tea,  Pink  Geneva, 
Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson,  and  Pink  Petticoats. 

Light  Blue  varieties — ^  America,  Christina,  Iris,  Parasol,  Blue  Tango  (me¬ 
dium  blue). 

Blue  variegated  types  —  Angel  Lace,  Bridesmaid,  Rose  Wing,  Painted  City, 
Star  Trailer,  and  Mark  Robert. 

Purple  varieties-^ — Purple  Knight,  Royal  Blue  Trailer,  Navy  Blue,  Navy  Bou¬ 
quet,  St.  Louis,  and  Cydonia. 

TO  ADD  TO  YOUR  GESNERIA  COLLECTION  —  $1.00  EACH 

Lipstick  Vine  (Aeschynanthus  Lobbianus)  see  in  full  color  in  our  catalog. 
Episcia  Tropical  Topaz — ^yellow  blossom.  Episcia  Pinkiscia— striking  pink  blossom. 

Order  direct  from  ad  for  immediate  shipment.  Orders  of  $3.75  or  less  add 
45^  postal  charges.  Over  this  amount  add  65^.  West  of  Mississippi  add  85^. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 


TINARI  GREENHOUSES 

Dept.  A.y.  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania 


NITRA-GROW  ts  pre-fertilizedl  It  contains  the  nourishing  elements  a  plant 
needs  in  exactly  the  right  proportions.  You  add  no  fertilizer.  Don’t  confuse 
NITRA-GROW  with  ordinary  potting  soils  that  do  not  contain  vital  nutrients 
your  plants  must  have. 

NITRA-GROW  is  so  easy  to  use!  You  just  throw  away  the  old,  worn-out  dirt 
and  replace  it  with  NITRA-GROW.  There  is  no  disagreeable  odor  and  all  you 
add  is  water.  You  get  luxuriant  plants  with  profuse  blooms. 


NITRA-GROW  pre-fertilized  potting  soil  is  available  in  African  Violet  or 
All-Purpose  mixes  .  .  .  either  in  two  or  five  pound  sizes  at  your  dime  store, 
garden  center  or  better  supermarkets.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 


If  not  available  locally  .  .  .  send  $1  for  Introductory 
2  lb.  package,  postpaid.  Enough  for  several  plants. 


'Isle  of  Dreams' 

Lush  and  lovely,  a  bit  of  tropi¬ 
cal  splendor  with  big,  big  ruffled 
reddish  pink  to  pink  and  white 
semidouble  star  flowers  and  cool, 
cool  bronzy  green  curvy  foliage. 

P.S.  Best  commercial  seedling  at 
Detroit. 

FREE  •  Order  now  for  spring  de¬ 
livery  and  receive  one  rooted  cut¬ 
ting  of  "'Isle  of  Dreams''  (pictured) 
per  each  $5.00  order  plus  $1.00 
for  postage  of  the  following: 

BLUE  BLAZE-— A  blaze  of  big  blue  white 
edged  semidouble  flowers.  Deep  green 
regular  foliage  _ _  R.C.  $1.00 

MISCHIEF— Deepest  pink  splattered  with 
purple,  semidouble  _ _ _ _ _ _  R.C.  $1.00 

DBL.  SNOW  SQUALL- — Literally  buries 

itself  with  pure  white  flowers. _  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  1  —  above  3  for  $2.50 

DBL.  RACY  RED^ — Hide  it,  guard  it, 

they'll  filch  it!  _ _ _ _  R.C.  $1.00 

LILAC— Big  white  edged  lilac  single, 

sells  quick  . — .... R.C.  $1.00 

POWDER  ROSE— Rose  powdered  pink 

semidouble.  Big  Star  _ _ _ _  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  2  — -  above  3  for  $2.S0 

GAY  90's- — Gaily  ruffled  many  petaled 

pink.  Let's  dance  ... _ ......  R.C.  $1.00 

GAY  BLADE— Many  colored,  double 

Fantasy  type,  very  neat  _ _ ..... _  R.C.  $1.00 

PINK  WITCH— Purple  flecked,  medium 

pink  double— pretty  witchery _  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  3  — ■  above  3  for  $2.50 

HOLLY  DOODLE — -Big  ruffled  white, 
doodled  with  blue, 

a  double  star  ... _ _ _  R.C.  $1.00 


BLUE  ACHE— For  that  pleasant  violet 

ache,  huge  white  edged  single  R.C.  $1.00 

GLAD  RAGS — Has  everything,  wants  you, 
deep  pink  semidouble  star.  Dark 
glossy  foliage  -  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  4  —  above  3  for  $2.50 

STAR  CHIMES— Innocence  type,  white 

semidouble  star,  dark  foliage—.  R.C.  $1.00 

FLASH— Flashy  brilliant 

double  pink  _ _ _  R.C.  $1.00 

DBL.  LILAC— Edged  in  white, 

free  blooming  neat  plant  _  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  5  —  above  3  for  $2.50 

FIRST  BEAU— Dreamy  light  lacy  lavender 
star  single,  a  first  .— — -  R.C.  $1.00 

WHITE  KNIGHT  (IMD— Huge  white 
ruffled  star  single.  (See  A.  V. 

Magazine  June  '59— page  27.)  R.C.  $1.00 

FANCY  PINK — -Very  striking,  fancy 

edged  star  pink  single _ - _  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  d-*—  above  3  for  $2.50 

RACY  RED  and  STAR  HOLLY  (set)  are 
the  smash  hits  for  1959. 

Group  No.  7  —  above  2  for  $1.75 


SHIPPING 

This  offer  doses  February  28.  Minimum  order  is  $5.00  plus  $1.00  extra  for  postage,  packing, 
and  Special  Delivery.  This  offer  is  for  rooted  cuttings  only.  They  will  be  shipped  in  the 
order  received  as  soon  as  weather  permits.  Shipping  date  April  15  to  November  1st. 

LYNDON  LYON  NOTICE 

14  Mutchler  St.,  Dolgevilie,  N.  Y.  We  increase  the  size  of  clumps  of  rooted 

Phone  3591  cuttings  on  orders  over  $10.00 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  a  HAPPY  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 
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From  the  Editor 

WS-Q  or  ^  v/  ’ 

I  surely  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  issue. 

Your  March  Magazine  will  have  many  fine  stories. 
Some  of  the  writers  are:  George  M.  Yaghjian,  Lizeta 
and  Robert  Hamilton,  Joy  Hutson,  Adele  Tretter, 
Ethel  Everard,  Mildred  Bishop,  George  Wessale,  Mil¬ 
dred  Baumel,  Sadie  Veira,  and  Donald  T.  Davis  —  to 
mention  but  a  few. 


The  Knoxville  Office  and  Magazine  Staff  join  me  in  wishing  for  you  a  Most  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  New  Year  filled  with  Happiness. 


Sincerely, 


grow  prize-winning  violets 


StimuplanT 


It’s  a  fact— when  fed  the  Stim-U-Plant  way, 
African  Violets  grow  bigger  and  healthier, 
have  more  blooms.  For  prize-winners,  start 
with  our  high-organic  soil  mixes,  feed  with  the 
rich,  balanced  5-8-7  Stim-U-Plant  solution  and 
keep  pests  away  with  Sel-Kaps  (containing 
sodium  selenate)  or  African  Violet  Spray. 
Economy  growers’  sizes  of  African  Violet  Food 
available:  Mb.,  $1.30;  5-lbs.,  $4.95  PPD.  Send 
check  or  M.O.  please. 


LABORATORIES 

Columbus  16,  Ohio 


Sel-Kap$.  An  effecfivA  Insec* 
ticide  which  plant  absorbs, 
giving  it  immunity  to  mites, 
meaty  bugs,  red  spider, 
aphids,  etc.  can't  harm 
your  AfricanWiolets. 


African  Violet  Soil,  Peal 
Humus,  Planter  Mix,  Special 
mixtures  to  assure  maximum 
growth  and  blooming. 


$tlm-U -Plant  productt  ore 
ovailable  In  Variety,  Hard¬ 
ware,  and  Garden  stores. 
Floral  shops,  Supermarkets. 


the 

Stim-U-Plant 

way 


Stim-U-Plant  African  Violet  Spray. 
New,  handy  Insecticide  for  violets 
and  all  other  house  plants.  Full 
protection  with  one  quick  spray. 


Stim-U-Plant  African 
Violet  Food  —  the 
standby  of  successful 
growers  everywhere. 
Easy  to  use,  econom¬ 
ical.  3-oz.  can  makes 
60  qts.  liquid  plant 
food  mixture. 
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The  PERFECT  LIGHTING  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  Watt  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48”  long,  13”  wide,  Weight  approx.  22  lb. 
Complete  with  2  daylight  bulbs 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch, 
Underwriters  approved. 

$10.50  EACH 

For  additional  growing  results — if  so  desired — 
2  sockets  for  regular  light  bulbs  built  in, 

ADD  $1.50 


New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FM240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  2  wrought  iron  legs,  18”  high,  with 
rubber  tips,  black.  Weight  approx.  23  lb. 

complete  with  legs 

$12.50  EACH 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24”  long,  13”  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch. 
Underwriters  approved 

$8.90  EACH 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 

$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  Money  Order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

Manufacturers 
202  Broad  Avenue 

FAIRVIEW,  Bergen  County,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send: 

□  MODEL  FH240  $10.50 

□  MODEL  FM240  (Table  Model)  $12.50 

□  MODEL  FH220  $  8.90 

□  Built  in  2  sockets  for  regular  bulbs 

$1.50  per  fixture. 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  $  . . . . 

In  addition,  I  will  pay  Railway  Express  Freight 
charges  upon  delivery. 

Name  _ 

Address  . . . . 

City  . .  State . . 


Train  Leaves 
For  Plant  Symmetry 

Izetta  Larrabee,  Bath,  Maine 

i 

IF  an  African  violet  plant  is  not  growing  ; 

quite  as  symmetrical  as  you  would  like  for  i 
it  to  —  try  this  method  of  training  it.  Place  a  j 
black  hairpin  over  the  petiole  and  using  gentle  , 
pressure  move  the  leaf  in  the  desired  direc¬ 
tion.  When  you  have  it  in  the  proper  position 


pin  the  hairpin  in  the  earth.  Before  long  the 
leaf  will  grow  in  the  new  position  and  the  | 
hairpin  may  be  removed.  Training  a  plant  | 
takes  a  little  time.  Be  sure  that  your  leaf  has 
had  time  to  grow  firmly  in  the  new  place  you  | 
moved  it  to  before  taking  the  pins  out.  If  the  i 
pins  are  removed  too  early  the  leaf  will  return  i 
to  its  former  place.  Use  new  hairpins  and  ; 
watch  those  in  use  for  signs  of  rust.  end  I 


Rerooting  Limp  Plants 

Sometimes,  for  no  apparent  reason,  an 
African  violet  will  become  limp  and  the 
lower  leaves  will  rot  off. 

Try  to  save  such  a  plant  by  removing  it 
from  the  pot,  washing  off  all  the  soil  from 
the  root  system,  removing  the  soft  leaves  and 
any  others  that  look  as  if  they  will  not  sur¬ 
vive,  then  place  the  remaining  plant  in  a  glass 
of  water,  and  keep  it  out  of  the  sun. 

In  a  few  weeks  a  new  root  system  will 
start.  Add  clean  sand  gradually,  until  you 
have  a  new  root  ball,  then  carefully  trans¬ 
plant  into  a  mild  soil  mixture  containing  no 
fertilizers  or  manures.  end 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS  AND  CUSTOMERS! 

AGAIN  THIS  YEAR  YOU  CAN  BUY  YOURSELF  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 
AT  A  '^SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNr'  ON  ADVANCE  ORDERS. 


Beat  the  spring  rush  and  try  our  new 
method  of  shipping  quality  rooted  leaves. 
(Each  rooted  leaf  is  sealed  in  an  individual 
polyethylene  bag.  This  assures  perfect  fresh¬ 
ness  on  arrival.)  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  these  leaves.  Most  of  them  have  small  to 
large  plantlets. 

For  21/2  months  (Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.) 
you  can  choose  any  of  the  following  83  root¬ 
ed  leaves  at  14  for  $5  00,  postpaid,  or  any 
30  for  $10.00.  Fresh  cut  leaves  are  16  for 
$5.00  or  34  for  $10.00.  You  can  order  a 
smaller  number  at  50c  each,  rooted  or  40c 
each,  fresh  cut.  After  March  1st,  this  spe¬ 
cial  offer  will  expire  and  all  rooted  leaves 
will  be  50c  each. 

Please  order  directly  from  this  ad.  Also, 
you  can  choose  from  over  100  other  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  2  page  ad  (pages  4  &  5)  in  the 
June,  1959  issue  of  the  A.  V.  Mag.  Orders 
will  be  mailed  in  order  of  receipt  starting 
April  1st, 


PETROCOSMEA  KERRII— A  close  relative  of  the 
African  violet  with  yellow  and  white  flowers, 
(See  page  19  of  the  March,  1959  African  Violet 

Magazine.) 

ALBINO  SWIRLS — Large  fringed  single  purple  on 
dark  red,  green,  and  white  albino  foliage. 

ANGEL  FRINGE^ — Large  mottled  fringed  blue  and 
white  single. 

APRIL  LOVE — Dbl.  fringed  pastel  blue  and  white. 

ARROWHEAD^ — Single  fringed  pastel  blue  and 
white. 

BLUE  CHARTREUSE — Fringed  medium  blue  single 
with  good  chartreuse  edge. 

BLUE  ELECTRA—Large  double  light  blue. 

BLUE  EMPRESS — Huge  single  blue  on  girl  leaf. 
Not  Supreme. 

BLUE V A — Dark  double  blue  with  long  lasting 
Geneva  edging. 

BLUSHING  SUPREME— Huge  dbl.  light  pastel 
lavender. 

BONNIE  GIRL — ^Semidbl.  pink  and  white  girl. 

CHARTREUSE  MOONBEAM— Very  unusual. 

A  Dixie  Moonbeam  flower  with  a  chartreuse 
fringed  edge. 

CHARTREUSE  SISTER — Deep  purple  fringed  single 
with  chartreuse  edge. 

CHARTREUSE  WONDER— Blue  and  white  fringed 

single.  Chartreuse  edge. 

CHERRY  ICE— Very  deep  pink  double,  dark  foliage. 

CHERRY  WINE— Smaller  very,  very  dark  dbl,  pink 
flowers.  Heavy  bloomer. 

CINDERELLA  PINK— Dbl.  fringed  pink  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

CLACKAMAS  RATTLER— Odd  strap-like  veined 
leaves.  Single  purple, 

CLOUD  FRINGE^ — Dbl.  purple  fringed  flowers  with 

white  edge. 

D’AMOUR — Huge  fringed  dark  lavender  single. 

DAYDREAM— Huge  fringed  dark  purple  single. 

DBL.  CLARISSA  HARRIS— Dbl.  fringed  pink  with 
chartreuse  edge  at  times. 

DBL.  STAR  PURPLEp~A  small  growing  plant. 

EXOTICA— Fringed  dark  purple  single  with  fringed 
reddish-green  edge. 

FANTASY  TONE— Girl  leaf  with  dbl.  “Fantasy 
Edge”  flowers. 

FASCINATION — -Very  deep  double  fringed  pink  on 
dark  foliage. 

FLAMINGO  STAR— Star  shaped  fringed  white 
single  with  pink  markings. 

FRILLED  ROSETTE  SUPREME — ^Excellent  large 
dbl.  pink  and  white. 

FRINGED  DBL.  PINK— One  of  the  very  best  of 
this  type.  Very  large  full  dbl.  dark  flowers. 

FRINGED  HAZE — Large  fringed  single  white  girl. 

GALAXY — A  “Dixie  Moonbeam  Girl”  Supreme. 

GO  PINK— Large  bluish  pink  dbl.  flowers. 

GOLD  BAND— Dbl.  fringed  pink  and  white  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

IV A — Very  similar  to  above  but  smaller  and  more 
abundant  flowers. 

KIMBERLY — Dbl.  powder  puff  blue  with  white 
edging. 

LAVENDER  GOLD  LACE— Fringed  single  white 
with  chartreuse  edge  and  lavender  markings. 

LIGHT  CARESS — Single  fringed  pink  and  white. 

LIGHT  GLAMOUR — ^Pink  and  white  sport  of  “Pink 
Glamour.” 

LIGHT  REDDERNESS— Red  lavender  and  white 
variegated  sport  of  Redderness. 

LONG.  DBL.  LIGHT  BLUE— Another  in  the 
Longifolia  series. 


LONGIFOLIA  PINK  (SINGLE)— And  still  another. 

LOVEKNOT — Excellent  double  fringed  purple  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

MARK  ROBERT — Six  petalled  star  flower.  Blue 
and  white. 

MASQUERADE — Dbl.  fringed  blue  lavender  and 
white  with  purple  veining.  Unusual. 

MELODY  AIR — Dbl.  variegated  deep  pink  and 
white.  Very  startling. 

MY  SIN — A  real  startler!  Holiday  color  dbl.  star 
shaped  flowers. 

NIAGARA— Fringed  single  blue  and  white. 

NEW  YORK  FRILLS— Dark  dbl.  blue  with 
fringed  edge. 

OLD  BOUQUET^ — Large  dbl.  dark  powdery  red 
flowers. 

PARROT  FEATHER— Dbl,  fringed  cerise  pink  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

PEONY — Huge  dbl.  dark  pink,  not  Supreme. 

PINK  DOGWOOD— Fringed  star  shape  pink 
blossom. 

PINK  MARBLE — Unusual  mottled  single  blue  and 
pink. 

PIRATE  TREASURE— Very  pronounced  chartreuse 
edge  on  single  fringed  purple  flower. 

PORTRAIT — Startling!  Fringed  white  with  darker 
blue  shading  confined  to  a  dime  sized  spot  in 
the  center. 

PURPLE  FLUFF — Huge  full  dbl.  fringed  purple. 

PURPLE  GOLD— Chartreuse  edged  single  fringed 
purple. 

RAMONA — Dbl.  fringed  medium  pink. 

RASPBERRY  PINK— Deep  dbl.  pink.  Excellent 
grower. 

REDDERNESS— A  very  deep  dbl.  cerise  pink. 
Excellent  but  small  growing  plant. 

ROYAL  LACE— Large  fringed  single  blue  and 
white  girl. 

ROYAL  NOCTURNE— Supreme  of  “Blue  Nocturne.” 

SEA  FOAM — Dbl.  frilled  blue  and  white.  Holly 
type  foliage. 

SEA  SHADOWS- — Dbl.  fringed  purple  and  white. 

SHAG— Very  full  frilled  dbl.,  wine  bicolor,  dark 
foliage  with  lighter  edge. 

SKY  PINK— Similar  to  Parrot  Feather. 

SONJA — Single  pink  streaked  and  marked  with 
purple. 

SP:^LB0UNI>— Dbl.  shaded  blue  and  white. 
Large  flowers. 

SPUN  SUGAR— Dbl.  fringed  dark  pink  and  white. 

STAR  GAZER— Semidbl.  white  with  dark  blue 
edging. 

STORM  CLOUDS — Dbl,  fringed  purple  and  white. 

SUE — Very  fringed  deep  dbl.  pink  on  girl  foliage. 

SWISS  PANSY — Pastel  blue  and  white  single. 

THIS  IS  IT— Huge,  heavy  blooming  dbl.  medium 
pink. 

TONKA  DELIGHT— Fringed  single  white  with 
blue  edge. 

TURBULENT— Fringed  single  purple  and  white. 

VAGABOND— Very  fringed  large  red  lavender 
single.  Very  dark  foliage. 

VALIANT  LADY^ — ^“Sparkling  Water”  type  flower 
on  girl  leaf. 

VALLIN  PINK  PETTICOATS  SUP.— Excellent 
chartreuse  edge  at  times. 

VIV — -Deep  cerise  single. 

WHITE  GOLD — Huge  fringed  single  white. 

WINTERSET — Dbl.  blue  and  white  on  albino 
foliage. 

WINTRY  ROSE— Dbl.  red  Geneva  with  good  white 
edge. 


ORDERS  FOR  ROOTED  LEAVES  AND  FRESH 
CUT  LEAVES  CAN’T  BE  SENT  COMBINED 
SO  PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  LEAVES  ALL 
ROOTED  OR  ELSE  ALL  FRESH  CUT. 


Henry  Ten  Hagen 

Dept.  MW  Warsaw,  New  York 

™  FREE  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST  — 
(25^  charge  to  foreign  countries) 


PLEASE  NOTE:  No  orders  are  accepted  under 
$3.00  and  on  orders  below  $5.00  please  add  75c 
for  postage  and  packing.  Airmail  is  50c  extra 
up  to  a  $5.00  order  and  5c  more  for  each  $1.00 
of  the  order  above  that.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  All 
cuttings  are  labeled  and  true  to  name. 


New  Hybrid  African  Violets  that  bloom  better 
and  have  huge  flowers.  Fancy  Albinos,  also 
some  older  varieties.  4c  stamp  for  spring  list 
ready  in  February. 

LELA  REICHERT 

3114  Charles  St.  Omaha  31,  Nebraska 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  and  THEIR  FAMILY 
A  very  informative  book,  simply  chucked  full 
of  pictures  and  good  ideas  of  how  to  grow 
better  plants,  how  to  propagate  and  grow  from 
seed,  how  to  care  for  your  ailing  plants;  how 
to  start  a  club,  stage  a  show,  prepare  plants 
for  the  show,  judge  the  show,  etc.  Describes 
over  1600  different  varieties.  $3.98  per  copy 
postpaid. 

MRS.  W.  H.  ODOM 

411  E.  Rea  Marshall,  Mo. 


PLASTIC  POTS 

Round  White  Regular  or  Squatties  With 
Black  Saucers 


3  ’’ 

25  /$3.50 

50/$  6  50 

100/$12.00 

31/2” 

25/ $4.00 

50/$  7.50 

100/$14.50 

4  ” 

25/ $6.00 

50/$11.00 

100/$20.00 

Square  White 

with  Black 

Trays 

31/2” 

25/ $3  50 

50/$  6.50 

100/$12.50 

4  ” 

25/ $4:75 

50/$  8.75 

100/$16.00 

Please  include  10%  for  postage  and  packing. 


MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 

41  Love  Street  Austell,  Georgia 

“Please  say  you  saw  it  in  the  A.  V.  M” 


Helpful  Hints 

Margaret  Miller  and  Evelyn  Busse, 
Palatine,  Illinois 

POTASH  gives  the  flowers  a  clear,  lustrous 
look  and  will  ward  off  disease,  intensify 
the  color  and  stabilize  the  growth. 

Nitrogen  promotes  leaf  and  stem  strength 
and  stimulates  growth  generally. 

Phosphorus  is  for  roots:  it  gives  a  con¬ 
stant  push  to  bloom  and  seed  production. 

end 


Seasons  Greetings 

LIFETIME  MARKERS 

WHITE  PLASTIC  41/2"  Postpaid  in  U.S.A. 

100  —  $1.25 

200  —  2.00 

500  —  4.50 

1^000  — -  7.50 

Lyke's  African  Violets 

LeRoy  Road  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

Won't  you  stop  and  see  our  violets? 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  and  BULBS 

Write  for  new  catalog  out  January  1,  listing 
new  and  older  varieties  of  African  violets  as 
well  as  rare  bulbs  and  plants. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept.  V,  LaVerne,  California 


ASK  FOR:  SMITH'S  PLANTER  MIX 


at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Grocery,  Seed 
or  Hardware  Store. 

If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1 .00 
POSTPAID 


ATTENTION:  Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulso,  Okla. 


SISSY  BRITCHES 

Tops  the  list  of  our  own  1960  originations. 
CHARTREUSE  RUCHING  on  dark  VARIEGATED 
Holly  type  foliage,  semidouble  BICOLORED 
orchid  frilled  bloom. 

COCKATOO  crested  blue-violet  fringed  huge 
double,  dark  wavy  foliage. 

HOT  PINK  single  “hot  pink”  with  darker 
fine  line  dashes,  dk.  small  foliage. 

DR.  MILLER  heavy,  heavy  Geneva  edge  on 
vivid  violet  double,  plain  dark 
foliage. 

ORCHELLA  “Off  beat’’  greenish  white  edge 

on  shaded  red-orchid  semidouble. 

ANGELEE  delicate,  pink -flushed  white 
fringed  semidouble.  Med.  green 
wavy  foliage. 

Rooted  Cuttings  only,  for  spring  delivery  at 
$1.25.  Minimum  order  $5.00,  plus  $1.00  ship¬ 
ping. 

(All  shipments  made  SPECIAL  DELIVERY) 

Orders  received  before  January  30  will  include 
FREE  a  Rooted  Cutting  of  our  latest  introduc¬ 
tion — 

ROCOCO 


Q)ons  £eigh 

.  P.  O.  Box  51  Montvale,  N.  J. 
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More  About  Styra-Soil 

Elsie  Klein  Davis,  2050  Sky  Farm  Ave. 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

STYRA-SOIL,  or  rather  my  good  friend 
there,  Lynn  Storey,  sent  your  nice  letter 
on  to  me.  I  received  it  today,  June  23rd,  and 
am  taking  a  little  time  over  my  reply  so  I 
may  check  with  other  African  violet  Styra- 
Soil  enthusiasts  —  because  I  personally  have 
not  to  date  had  the  “green  mold”  trouble.  I 
examined  all  of  my  plants  today  (over  one 
hundred)  and  even  down  among  the  roots  find 
no  green  mold.  One  large  brandy  glass,  still 
containing  my  original  experiment  with  Styra- 
Soil  and  African  violets!  This  Styra-Soil  I 
put  in  over  two  years  ago,  it  now  shows  less 
than  a  salt  spoon  (by  measure  today)  around 
the  top  of  the  Styra-Soil.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  form  of  mold,  nor  has  it  discolored 
the  Styra-Soil.  Incidentally,  it  has  rooted  so 
many  different  cuttings  and  seeds  of  begon¬ 
ias,  geraniums,  roses,  avocado,  and  petunia 
seed.  What  more  can  you  ask  of  even  Styra- 
Soil! 

I  find,  when  I  talked  to  Lynn  about  your 
letter,  Styra-Soil  too  has  been  informed  of 
some  green  mold  trouble  in  various  localities, 
and  their  staff  botanist  is  now  engaged  in 
experiments  for  an  ingredient  to  end  this 
trouble.  An  element  has  already  been  added 
that  will  help  in  its  control.  The  botanist  says 
it  is  an  algae  natural  to  plant  roots  grown  in 
water  as  under  extremely  moist  conditions. 
Also,  chemicals  added  to  water  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  tend  to  cause  the  condition  you  have. 

The  botanist  also  suggests  ~  in  original 
transfer  to  Styra-Soil  (or  to  change  Styra- 


Soil  as  you  will  need  to  do)  use  boiled  water 
cooled  to  lukewarm  as  a  preventive  of  green 
mold. 

Did  you  remove  all  soil  from  the  roots 
of  your  violets  and  then  dip  the  root  system 
in  Clorox  solution  (one-half  teaspoon  to  one 
quart  of  lukewarm  water)?  Many  have  asked 
me  how  you  can  remove  all  soil  from  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  delicate  root  system,  I  gently  re¬ 
move  all  the  soil  I  can  in  a  bowl  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  (holding  crown  above  the  water) 
then  I  put  more  lukewarm  water  in  a  bowl 
large  enough  to  give  the  roots  room  to  spread. 
I  cover  the  bowl  with  aluminum  foil,  cut  a 
slit  large  enough  to  admit  the  root  system 
without  injury  to  same  but  small  enough  to 
keep  the  crown  of  the  plant  out  of  water.  Let 
stand  until  soil  drops  into  bowl.  The  small 
amount  that  may  still  cling,  you  can  easily 
rinse  off. 

The  Styra-Soil  Company  recommends  re¬ 
newing  Styra-Soil  after  six  months.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  not  found  that  necessary  so  far. 
I  have  never  renewed  Styra-Soil  except  when 
the  plant  outgrows  its  container,  and  as  Afri¬ 
can  violets  bloom  more  luxuriantly  for  me 
when  the  container  is  as  small  as  I  can  press 
the  root  system  into,  I  do  not  change  them 
often.  When  I  do,  ,I  lift  the  entire  root  system 
without  disturbing  the  Styra-Soil  it  is  encased 
in  and  set  intact  into  the  larger  container 
lined  with  moistened  fresh  Styra-Soil.  The 
plant  suffers  no  shock.  end 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

The  Natural  Organic  Plant  Food 

NON-BURNING 

Trial  Package  25c  plus  5c  postage 

RUHM  PHOSPHATE  AND 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  361  Columbia,  Tennessee 


SPOT  THAT  MITE! 

with  this  20x  pocket  microscope 

You  can  be  certain  that  it  is  mites,  if  you  have  one  of  these  new  20x  power  hand 
microscopes  with  which  to  identify  the  pests!  You  can  find  them  on  the  outsides  of  the 
flower  pots. 

This  compound  pocket  microscope  is  100%  American  made.  Its  4  precision  ground 
and  polished  lenses  give  a  clear  and  undistorted  image  over  the  entire  field  of  vision. 

As  in  all  standard  laboratory  scopes,  the  image  is  inverted. 

Higher  or  lower  powered  “scopes”  can  be  found,  but  experience  has  shown  that 

this  20x  powered  “scope”  to  be  just  right  for  identification  of  the  pests  that  destroy 

African  violets. 


If  you  can  spare  your  “scope”  from  your  “violet  looking,”  you  might  loan  it  to 

other  members  of  your  family  for  use  in  their  hobbies  be  it  coin,  stamp,  button,  or 
rock  collecting.  You  will  find  many  fascinating  things  to  see  through  its  carefully 

adjusted  lenses. 


Price-— United  States  and  Canada  _ $3.25.  Postpaid 

Foreign  Countries  _ _ .$3.50.  Postpaid 

Florida  customers  add  3%  sales  tax. 


N  and  B  VIOLETRY 

c/o  GREEN  TOUCH  NURSERY 

P.  0.  Box  523  Sholimor,  Florida 
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Tolerance  of  African  Violets 
To  V-C  13 

E.  H.  Thomas,  Walnut  Creek,  California 

The  use  of  V-C  13  as  a  preventive  against 
damage  by  nematodes  is  now  a  common 
practice  with  many  of  our  West  Coast 
African  violet  growers.  Although  nema¬ 

todes  are  not  generally  a  major  problem  here, 
they  do  occur  often  enough  to  warrant  regu¬ 
lar  protective  measures.  The  effectiveness  of 
V-C  13  for  this  purpose  appears  to  be  well 
established  and  we  have  accepted  it  without 
further  question.  We  have,  however,  wanted 
to  know  more  about  the  range  of  tolerance  of 
African  yiolets  to  the  use  of  V-C  13  on  potted 
plants. 

During  the  past  two  years,  in  which  we 
have  been  using  V-C  13,  a  number  of  tests 
have  been  made,  using  untreated  plants  for 
comparison.  In  order  to  determine  the  extent 


Rooted  cuttings,  small  plants,  and  leaves  of 
newest  varieties  from  Kahler,  Vallin,  Richter’s, 
Lyon’s,  Madison  Gardens,  Haga’s  and  others. 
My  own  MOONSTONE,  CHANTILLY  STAR, 
DEL.  SNOW  FRILL,  STAR  FRILL. 

Send  for  free  list  ready  about  February  1. 

PAULINE  KUNTZ 

Route  4  Winterset,  Iowa 


Happy  Holidays 

Hearty  good  wishes  for  a  Cheerful  Christ¬ 
mas  Season  and  the  best  year  ever  in  1  960. 
To  our  violet  friends  and  customers,  a  sin¬ 
cere  THANK  YOU  for  a  successful  year. 

Complete  spring  1960  price  lists  of  rooted 
cuttings  and  plants  will  be  ready  in  January 
and  will  be  sent  on  request.  (Please  enclose 
stamp,  and  specify  wholesale  or  retail  list.) 

RICHTER^S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 


of  damage  from  too  strong  a  solution,  as  might 
happen  due  to  an  error  in  measurements,  a 
number  of  tests  have  been  run  on  two  and 
one-quarter  and  three  inch  potted  plants,  us¬ 
ing  various  strengths  up  to  double  the  recom¬ 
mended  strength  of  one  teaspoon  of  V-C  13  to 
two  gallons  of  water.  No  evidence  of  damage 
to  plants  or  retarding  of  growth  has  been 
observed  in  any  of  these  tests. 

Repeated  tests  have  been  made  with 
younger  plants,  using  the  standard  strength 
for  potted  plants.  These  tests  have  covered; 
seedlings  when  first  put  into  individual  two 
inch  pots  from  the  seed  pan;  leaf  cutting 
clumps  before  dividing;  and  plants  at  their 
finst  repotting.  Hore  again  no  evidence  has 
been  found  of  damage,  or  differences  in  sub¬ 
sequent  growth  and  development,  as  compared 
with  the  untreated  plants  used  as  a  check. 

A  test  has  just  been  completed  in  which 
V-C  13  was  used  when  leaves  were  first  put 
down.  We  usually  start  our  leaves  in  indi¬ 
vidual  two  and  one-quarter  inch  square  plas¬ 
tic  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  one-half  Sponge- 
Rok  and  one-half  fine  vermiculite.  These  are 
kept  quite  moist  until  the  plantlets  have  ap¬ 
peared  and  are  ready  to  be  separated  and 
potted  up  in  regular  planting  mixture. 

A  planting  of  leaves,  all  of  one  variety  and 
of  uniform  maturity,  was  divided  into  three 
equal  lots. 

Lot  1  This  lot  was  watered  in  as  plant¬ 
ed  with  the  standard  V-C  13  solution.  No 
plain  water  was  used.  The  pots  were  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated. 

Lot  2  —  For  this  lot  the  pots  were  filled 
with  fine  Sponge-Rok  and  fine  vermiculite 
and  they  were  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
V-C  13  solution  the  day  previous  to  planting. 
When  the  leaves  were  planted,  they  were 
watered  in  with  plain  water. 

Lot  3  — -  This  was  the  check  lot  and  no 
V-C  13  was  used.  The  leaves  were  watered 
in  as  planted,  with  plain  water. 

All  subsequent  care  and  treatment  of  these 
three  lots  were  identical.  Observations  and 
comparisons  were  made  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors:  Time  required  for  plantlets  to  appear. 
Root  development  and  top  growth  at  time  of 
transferring  from  the  starting  pots,  where  the 
clumps  were  divided  and  plantlets  put  into 
individual  pots,  and  again  when  they  were 
repotted  to  larger  containers. 

At  no  time  since  the  leaves  were  plant¬ 
ed  to  the  present  time  (they  are  now  in 
three  inch  and  three  and  one-half  inch  pots) 
has  there  been  any  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  three  lots  in  development  and 
growth. 

We  fully  accept  the  evidence  of  others  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  V-C  13  for  nematode 
control,  and  have  now  satisfied  ourselves  that 
V-C  13  can  be  used  on  potted  African  vio¬ 
lets  in  any  stage  of  development  without  risk 
of  damage  to  the  plants.  end 
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Supremes  With  Colchicine 


Rita  Luciano,  Cresskill,  New  Jersey 


The  Supreme  type  African  violet  may  be 
recognized  by  its  thicker,  hairier  leaves. 
A  Supreme  type  mutation  will  from  time  to 
time  occur  from  natural  causes.  Very  often 
a  mutant  plant  having  some  traits  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  will  not  propagate  as  a  Supreme:  the 
leaves  may  be  thick  but  not  hairy  and  it 
will  be  as  glossy  as  a  regular  variety.  Some 
of  these  thick-leaved  plants  are  caused  by 
a  second  cycle  of  chromosome  doubling. 

It  is  a  fascinating  challenge  to  try  to 
achieve  a  new  or  different  variety  of  African 
violet.  One  method  of  doing  this  is  by  the 
use  of  a  drug  called  colchicine  —  which  has 
the  properties  to  cause  plants  to  mutate  by 
the  rearranging  of  chromosomes.  Mutations 
or  sports,  even  new  varieties,  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  which  the  chromosomes  are  not 
doubled;  these  plants  may  differ  from  the 
original  variety.  According  to  theory,  col¬ 
chicine  should  be  active  during  only  one 
cycle  of  cell  division. 

Colchicine  is  a  drug  which  is  derived  from 
the  autumn  crocus.  It  may  be  ordered  from 
several  garden  supply  dealers  or  it  may  be 
possible  to  obtain  it  from  your  local  druggist. 
Do  tell  him  how  you  plan  to  use  it  as  it  is  a 
poison.  Keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  children 
and  handle  it  as  you  would  any  other  poison. 
Directions: 

Select  only  leaves  from  strong  vigorous 
plants.  The  best  leaves  for  colchicine  treat¬ 
ment  are  those  that  would  grow  well  in  regu¬ 
lar  leaf  propagation. 

With  a  sharp  knife  or  razor  blade,  cut  the 
petioles  to  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
length.  Place  these  leaves  in  plain  water  and 
let  them  stay  until  they  show  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  at  the  end  or  base  of  the  stem.  This 
usually  takes  about  ten  or  twelve  days.  Then, 
remove  from  the  water  and  place  in  a  small 
dram  (whiskey)  glass  or  other  container  of 
approximate  size.  Now,  put  two  drops  of 
0.25%  colchicine  solution  on  the  end  of  each 
petiole. 

Wait  several  hours,  then  return  the  leaves 
to  the  water  for  four  or  five  days.  (If  drying 
should  occur,  put  them  back  in  the  water 
at  once.)  Plant  in  a  sterilized  rooting  medium 
at  a  depth  of  about  one-fourth  inch.  Be  sure 
that  the  leaf  is  firmly  supported  and  will  not 
wobble  in  the  rooting  mix.  Then,  sit  back 
and  wait! 

Some  plants  may  be  normal,  some  may  be 
Supreme:  they  may  all  be  Supremes  or  an 
entirely  new  variety.  The  Supremes  may  be 
the  first  plants  to  come  up  or  again  they  may 


be  the  last  —  you  can  never  tell.  Whatever 
does  happen,  it  is  both  a  challenge  and  a 
thrilling  experience  to  develop  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  African  violets. 

Another  method  is  the  application  of 
0.00065  grams  colchicine  in  tablet  form.  Ap¬ 
ply  five  drops  of  water  per  tablet.  Cut  the 
petioles  of  fresh  leaves  down  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length  and  place  the  leaves  in 
a  small  dram  glass  or  other  container,  with 
the  ends  down.  Use  five  drops  of  colchicine 
solution  that  you  have  prepared  from  0.00065 
grams  for  each  leaf  that  you  want  to  treat. 
Let  the  leaf  stand  in  the  glass  for  a  few  hours, 
then  plant  in  a  sterilized  rooting  medium. 
(If  the  leaf  stem  end  starts  to  dry,  plant  it  in 
the  rooting  medium  at  once.)  With  a  medi¬ 
cine  dropper,  drop  the  remaining  solution  on 
the  leaf  stem  so  that  it  runs  down  and  around 
the  petiole.  Tamp  down  the  rooting  medium 
lightly.  Keep  it  moist  at  all  times.  end 


The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST  for  1960 
by  Carolyn  K.  Rector 

A  new  edition,  complete  to  Jan.  1,  1960,  price 
$2.50,  will  be  published  IF  WE  RECEIVE 
ENOUGH  ADVANCE  ORDERS  by  Jan.  1st  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  Send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  notification  if  we  print.  Send  no 
money  until  notified.  No  answer  unless  en¬ 
velope  is  enclosed. 


WHITLOW'S  BOOK  STORE 

2236  Pacific  Ave.  San  Pedro,  Calif. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  .  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  80c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.35  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  li.iuid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  a 
copy  of  our  African  Violet  folder 

PU!!X  M&sm 

"Feed  at  you  wotar’" 

Dept.  AV-15,  622  W.  1 1 9th  St.,  Chicogo  28,  III. 
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A  Little  More  About 
Good  Precautions 

Liza  T.  Damron,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


WHEN  I  wrote  the  article  about  using  so¬ 
dium  selenate  on  African  violets,  I  had 
no  idea  the  requests  for  more  information 
would  be  so  numerous.  If  there  are  others 
who  are  interested  in  how  I  use  sodium  sele¬ 
nate,  J  use  the  capsules  sold  by  Neil  C.  Miller, 
(Dorothy  Dolbro  has  bought  Mr.  Miller’s  busi¬ 
ness.)  Layton’s  Lake,  New  Jersey.  They  are 
$1.50  per  dozen  postpaid.  To  have  the  solution 
handy,  I  dissolve  one  capsule  in  a  gallon 
jug  of  warm  water  (be  sure  it  is  warm);  put 
about  a  quart  of  water  in  the  jug,  close 
tight  and  shake  well,  and  when  the  capsule 
is  entirely  dissolved,  fill  the  jug  and  close 
up  tight.  Be  sure  to  mark  it  Selenate  - — 
POISON.  I  use  Mr.  Miller’s  Dilute  Method 
—  directions  come  with  the  selenate. 

When  buying  just  a  few  plants  in  between 
times  of  selenating,  or  if  you  only  have  a 
few  plants,  you  can  use  Kapsulate.  It  comes, 
twelve  capsules  for  $0.50  postpaid  from  Ti- 
nari’s  Greenhouses,  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania. 
Be  sure  to  follow  the  directions  carefully,  es¬ 
pecially  if  your  plants  are  in  three  inch  pots, 
as  one  capsule  will  feed  two  three  inch  pots 
instead  of  one  four  inch  pot. 

By  the  way,  the  nicest  plants  I  have  ever 
received  by  mail  came  from  Tinari’s  Green¬ 
houses  —  ten  lovely  blooming  ones,  so  ex¬ 
pertly  packed  that  not  one  leaf  was  broken 
or  bruised.  It  seems  impossible  for  such  large, 
beautiful  plants  to  be  raised  in  two  and  one- 
quarter  inch  pots  —  even  the  large  Supremes. 
It  proves  that  overpotting  does  not  pay. 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 

IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Mealy  Bugs.  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 
cide.  5  oz.  can  .89c  at  your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  Av29,  624  W.  119th  St. 

Chicago  28,  Illinois 


I  am  still  grateful  to  my  dear  friend,  Marie 
Dannemiller,  for  sharing  her  Nature’s  Way 
formulas,  way  back  in  1954.  Her  generosity 
in  giving  us  the  benefit  of  her  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  helped  so  many  people  who  were 
discouraged  as  I  was  and  who  had  lost  so 
many  plants  via  the  nematode  route. 

A  friend  sent  me  this  formula  that  will 
help  house  plants,  including  African  violets. 
It  was  also  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Glox- 
inian,  but  misprinted  in  one  line  which  should 
have  had  one  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts  instead 
of  baking  powder  given  twice.  The  formula 
was  called  Family  Food. 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  Epsom  salts 
1  teaspoon  saltpeter 
Vz  teaspoon  household  ammonia 
Mix  thoroughly  in  a  small  amount  of  warm 
water,  then  add  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Use 
it  once  a  month  to  pep  up  plants. 

To  new  members  of  our  National  Society 
who  would  like  back  issues  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  I  have  many  from  June  1952, 
1953,  1954,  1956  and  some  1957.  One  1956  and 
one  1957  magazine  have  the  pictures  cut  from 
the  front,  the  rest  are  in  excellent  condition. 
If  interested,  please  write  for  prices  and  a 
list  of  those  available.  Some  have  been  sold. 
When  writing  for  ANY  KIND  of  information, 
PLEASE  enclose  self-addressed,  stamped  en¬ 
velope.  Many  thoughtful  people  do,  but  too 
many  DON’T  —  some  even  write  postals.  So 
far  I  have  answered  most  inquiries,  even  on 
postals,  but  I  get  too  many  to  continue  doing 
that.  If  you  expect  an  answer,  do  not  forget 
to  enclose  a  stamped  envelope.  Thank  you. 

>  end 


A  WOED  OF  CAUTION 

When  plants  have  become  dry  and  are 
wilted,  water  should  be  applied  sparingly  and 
the  amount  gradually  increased  until  the  soil 
is  moist  again. 

Large  doses  of  water  given  to  wilted 
plants  can  result  in  root  and  stem  rot. 


COMPOST  KING 

Sift  and  store  your 
compost  in  one  operation. 

Grater-sifter  with  storage 
bin  for  sifting  decayed 

compost  to  potting  soil. 

—  WRITE  FOR 

INFORMATION  — 

Home  Garden  Products 

159  Pine  Ridge  Rd. 

West  Medford  55,  Moss. 
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Elastic  Bands  Used  for 
Leaf  Support 

Iietta  Larrabee,  Bath,  Maine 

Rooting  a  number  of  leaf  cuttings  in  a 
flat  cake  pan  can  easily  be  accomplished 
if  elastic  bands  are  stretched  around  the  pan 
at  intervals.  Space  them  so  that  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  room  provided  for  each  row  of  cuttings 


and  the  little  plants  that  they  will  grow.  These 
bands  will  support  the  leaves  while  they  are 
rooting.  The  sides  of  the  pan  may  be  marked 
with  plant  names  for  each  row  of  leaves  if 
you  plan  to  propagate  several  varieties  in  one 
pan.  end 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  HUMIDIFIER 
FOR  PLANTS 


Gentle  humidifying  vapor  for  every  leaf-pore 
to  drink!  African  violets  in  dry  rooms  bloom 
gloriously  with  proper  humidity.  Vaporizes  full 
gallon  of  water  at  one  setting.  Automatic  shut¬ 
off  control,  for  hours  of  refreshing  healthful 
vapor.  Completely  portable  and  light  in  weight 
for  moving  from  room  to  room.  Also  equipped 
with  medicant  cup  for  respiratory  irritations. 
Fully  guaranteed;-  $9.95  postpaid. 

THi  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  941  Oxford,  Maryland 


J{  Li/etime  (Sift  ;fop 
f LOWER  LOVERS" 


Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high.  ’  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms 
extending  outward  6"  to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms 
movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  display 
and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  black,  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

—  ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Only  $14.95  Each,  plus  $1.00  for  Packing  and  Postage 
($2.00  for  Conoda) 


YIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURIKG  CO. 

INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  915  Dept.  19129  TOPKKA,  KANSAS 
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African  Violets 
Get  Potted 

Buck  Robbins, 

19  Van  Dyke  Dr.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

After  canning  grapes  and  corn 
And  beets  most  every  summer  morn 
Vacation  over,  comes  siesta 
But  not  for  long,  ere  Beth  and  Esther 
Start  to  separate  whatchamacallya 
Now  I  have  it,  their  Saintpaulia! 

A  lovely  bit  of  nomenclature 
The  mystery  plant  of  Mother  Nature. 
Discovered  first  in  rock  formations 
Blooms  “in  shady  situations” 

As  stated  in  a  book  on  ViTets 
Where  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson  pilots 
Beginners  O’er  the  danger  spots 
From  the  pistils  to  the  pots 
Every  step  with  lonantha 
Calls  for  just  the  proper  anther. 

What  to  do  with  nematodes 
Those  parasitic  episodes 
Including  aphids,  mites  and  thrips 
Some  of  them  are  really  pips. 

When  rid  of  them,  you  hope  you’ve  got 
You  must  conquer  “petiole  rot” 

“Water  them  on  top  or  bottom” 

Never  say  “Oh  I  forgot  ’em!” 


Visit  our  Farm  for  plants,  leaves  and  supplies 

NELSON  FARM  VIOLETS 

Phillipston,  Mass.  Tel.  Athol  Ch-9-4949 

Raspberry  Sherbet  —  Fairyland  White  —  Kiss 
o’  Fire  —  Organza  —  Doll  Eyes  —  Fairyland 
Fantasy  —  Gerri  —  Cindy  —  Dolly  Varden  — 
Snowfall  —  Finesse  —  Winged  Beauty  —  Cot¬ 
tontail — Alpine  Rose — Green  Years — Sir  Echo 
Hundreds  more  —  Open  Wed.  Sat.  Sun. 


But  most  important  “Do  they  blossom?” 

Or  do  they  mope  like  an  opossum? 

“You’re  apt  to  find  one  a  shy  bloomer” 

Our  author  says  with  her  sly  humor 
“Unless  the  sulker  is  looked  after” 

Your  efforts  may  bring  only  laughter. 

But  blooms  alone,  without  variety 
Bar  you  from  select  society. 

So  if  an  expert  calls  the  rolls 
“Du  Pont  Pink  and  Mrs.  Boles,” 

You  must  answer  with  a  twinkle 
“Joel’s  Delight  and  Periwinkle 
Zig  and  Admiral,  Thirty-two, 

Double  Neptune,  Baby  Blue 
Dubonnet,  Flamingo  Girl 
Jessie  and  Rose  ’Onna  Swirl.” 

A  thousand  names  or  more  to  ponder 
As  your  love  for  them  grows  fonder. 

Now  you’ve  reached  the  Inner  Sanctum 
Friends  have  helped  and  you  have  thanked  ’em 
Your  Saintpaulias  are  such  beauties 
You  love  the  way  they’ve  done  their  duties 
In  Desert  or  in  Swamp  conditions 
Conquering  their  inhibitions. 

Fungi  now  no  longer  thrive 
In  spite  of  crown  rot,  they’re  ALIVE 
Healthy  now,  they  grow  and  grow 
Until  their  pots,  they  overflow 
Now,  you  must  REPOT  each  plant 
Pull  it,  yank  it,  let  it  pant 
Prune  the  roots,  it  will  survive 
If  the  plant  lice  don’t  arrive. 

So  we  find  that  Beth  and  Esther 
Are  busy  after  their  siesta 
Dirt  is  pulverized  and  screened 
Plants  need  feeding  when  they’re  weaned 
New  pots  being  steamed  and  boiled 
Some  are  painted,  some  are  foiled 
For  violets  grow  with  all  they’ve  got 
But  twice  a  year  they  “go  to  pot”. 


Maxkrop 

Liquefied  Seaweed 

NEW!  100%  Organic  Plant  Sup¬ 
plement  from  the  Sea! 

•  Feeds  through  the  leaves  as 
well  as  through  the  roots. 

Nit.  Phos.  Pot. 

60  Trace  Elements 
12  Vitamins 

SEAWEED  has  been  used  to  enrich  the  soil 

from  the  earliest  times.  It  must  be  used 
fresh  to  preserve  all  its  properties.  MAXI¬ 
CROP  is  simply  a  concentrated  liquid  from 
a  mixture  of  fresh  seaweeds. 

Dealers  and  distributors  contact 

ALGIT  KELP  CO.  of  OREGON 

5455  SW  167  Ave.  Beaverton,  Ore. 


PACIFIC  JEWELS 

Lovely  gems  from  the  California  Council 
Convention  at  Berkeley. 

•  Sierra  Snowflake 

•  Pretty  Please 

•  P.T.  Edena  Rose  and  Winsome 

•  L  Tulanas  (Ail  5  of  them) 

Send  stamp  for  list  out  Jon.  1st. 

MAXICROP; 

V2.  pts  80^  p.pd. 

Pints  $1.50  p.pd. 

Quarts  $2.50  p.pd. 

ARNDT'S  FLORAL  GARDEN 

Route  2  Box  336  Troutdale,  Oregon 
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Stumbling  Blocks  On 
My  Violet  Path 

Alice  Hegler,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

A  beautiful  Blue  Boy  in  full  bloom  started 
me  down  my  violet  path. 

My  first  stumbling  block  was  too  much 
water  and  not  enough  bright  light,  which 
nearly  killed  pretty  Blue  Boy. 

The  next  place  I  stumbled  was  in  starting 
leaves  in  water.  All  died  when  transplanted 
into  soil.  Now  all  leaves  are  started  in  ver- 
miculite,  and  the  babies  are  transplanted  into 
vermiculite  until  they  are  too  large  for  two 
and  one-half  inch  pots.  All  babies  are  fed  with 
Vitamin  B-1,  and  I  have  very  little  loss. 

The  next  stumbling  block  was  too  heavy 
a  soil,  so  generous  use  of  peat  moss  helped 
overcome  that. 

The  gibberellic  block  caused  plants  to  look 
too  long  stemmed  and  unsightly,  and  did  not 
improve  blooming. 

The  drainage  stumbling  block  caused  the 
greatest  loss.  I  tried  broken  pieces  of  pots, 
coke  caps,  flat  rocks,  gravel  and  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  and  most  everything  I 
heard  of,  and  even  though  I  waited  until  the 
ground  felt  dry  before  I  watered,  the  lower 
part  of  the  pot  would  be  waterlogged,  and  the 
plants  died  from  crown  rot.  Now,  by  using  un¬ 
ground  sphagnum  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  with  worm  castings,  and  ground  or  crush¬ 
ed  egg  shells,  and  using  a  soil  that  has  a  big 
percentage  of  peat  moss  in  it,  the  pot  has 
quick  drainage  and  I  have  less  loss.  I  believe 
I  will  conquer  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
of  all  —  crown  rot. 

In  this  dry  climate  with  lots  of  sunshine 
and  summer  heat,  early  morning  sun  filter¬ 
ed  through  a  cotton  scrim  curtain,  a  weekly 
watering,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  foliage 
weekly,  and  a  feeding  of  worm  castings,  my 
African  violets  are  happy.  end 


NOKER'S  GREENHOUSES 

50,000  African  Violets 
Commercially  Grown 

W.  Chestnut  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

600  ft.  West  of  Rt.  47 


BOB’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Best  Named  Varieties 
Rooted  cuttings  with  plantlets  50c  each 

Fresh  cut  leaves  25c  each 

^xtra  large  plants  $10.00  each.  (Express  Paid) 
Orders  under  $5.00  add  50c  postage. 

Send  stamp  for  list. 

DAVID  SIMONTON,  Manager 
So  Main  St.  Evergreen,  Alabama 


"The  Merriest  Christmas  of  AM"  with  Good 
Health  and  Happiness  through  growing  your 
African  violets  to  you  all  —  from  The  Select 
Violet  House  in  Ohio. 

In  1960  we  are  releasing  the  first  of  our 
"Traveler  Series" 

See  our  spring  circular.  Rooted  Cuttings  our 
specialty. 

THE  SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 
Box  1444  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mory  Meeds  Greenhouse,  2023  Belmont  Ave. 
Route  90  North,  Telephone  Rl  3-9567 


NEW  -  PLANT  RECORD  BOOK 

for  African  Violets  and  All  Types  of  Plants 


Records  size,  color,  growth, 
source,  costs,  etc.  Attrac¬ 
tive  6x9  cover  — -  plastic 
binding.  Records  over  100 
plants.  An  ideal  gift! 


Special 

$1.35  PPd. 


(Reg.  $2.00  value) 


PERRY  PUBLICATIONS 

Box  8035,  Waikiki  Station  •  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS  50^ 

(with  plantlets) 

SMALL  PLANTS  50^ 

PAY  DIRT  STARTING  MIX 

PLASTIC  POTS  AND  SAUCERS 

Postpaid 

Plastic  pots  come  in  marbelized  neutral  colors 
- —  usually  gray  or  green.  No  color  choice. 
Saucers  are  black. 


ROUND  POTS  AND  SAUCERS 


25 

50 

100 

1V4’' 

white  pots 

$1.00 

$1.75 

$2.75 

21/4” 

round  pots 

1.25 

2.25 

4.00 

21/2’ 

’  round  pots 

1.40 

2.55 

4.75 

3  ” 

’  round  pots 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

3  ” 

squatty  pots 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

31/2” 

round  pots 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

31/2" 

’  squatty  pots 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

4  ’ 

’  round  pots 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

4  ’ 

’  squatty  pots 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5  ’ 

’  squatty  pots 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

6  ’ 

’  squatty  pots 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

2  ’ 

’  saucers 

1.25 

2.55 

4.00 

3  ’ 

’  saucers 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

4  ’ 

’  saucers 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

6  ’ 

’  saucers 

3.25 

6.00 

11,50 

SQUARE  POTS 

AND  SAUCERS 

25 

50 

100 

21/4’ 

’  pots 

$1.25 

$1.75 

$2.75 

21/2’ 

’  pots 

1.40 

2.55 

4.75 

3  ’ 

’  pdts 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

31/2" 

’  pots 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

4  ’ 

’  pots 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

31/2" 

’  saucers 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

4  ” 

’  saucers 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

New  4"  X  %"  green  plastic  markers 
— -  flexible  — - 

125  markers  —  $1.00  postpaid 


A  postcard  will  bring  complete 
list  by  return  mail 

VIOLETS  BY  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 

—  VISITORS  WELCOME 
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My  Three  Favorite  Varieties 

Mary  MacMillan,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WHEN  I  submitted  the  names  of  only  three 
varieties  instead  of .  the  twenty-five  I 
was  entitled  to  name  as  my  selection  for  the 
annual  poll  of  the  Choice  Twenty-Five  varie¬ 
ties,  I  believe  I  shocked  the  editor  by  my 
limited  choice;  hence  her  reason  for  asking 
me  to  give  specific  reasons. 

.  As  an  introductory,  I  might  add  that  this 
is  my  second  year  as  a  member  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  although  I 
have  had  violets  off  and  on  for  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years,  starting  with  White  Lady. 

First,  I  feel  that  each  variety  should  be 
registered;  that  there  are  altogether  too  many 
duplications  of  names,  making  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  novice  as  well  as  the  more 
experienced  collector,  to  select  good  varie¬ 
ties.  We  all  know  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  However, 
I  don’t  believe  in  hit  or  miss  selections,  and 
this  can  be  the  case  when  you  have  three  or 
more  varieties  marketed  under  one  name. 
Some  collectors  have  told  me  that  when  they 
have  a  variety  that  does  not  satisfy  them, 
they  throw  it  out.  I  am  not  hard-hearted 
enough  to  follow  such  a  procedure. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  my  collec¬ 
tion  is  small.  Therefore,  it  behooves  me  to 
select  with  care.  However,  in  spite  of  this, 
I  must  admit  I  have  been  ‘Ted  astray”  and 
have  acquired  varieties  I  don’t  particularly 
care  for. 

With  the  thousands  of  different  varieties 
on  the  market,  the  African  Violet  Society 
might  do  well  in  considering  a  selection  plan 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  American  Rose 
Society.  Personally,  I  could  not  honestly 
recommend  to  anyone  a  variety  that  I  did  not 
think  was  outstanding  in  every  respect. 

Therefore,  my  Number  One  choice  goes  to 
that  grand  old  timer,  who  needs  no  introduc¬ 


tion,  Snow  Prince.  I  received  the  first  plant 
of  this  variety  as  a  birthday  gift  in  June  of 
1952,  and  because  of  his  disposition,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  never  ending  blooms,  he  made  an 
African  violet  fancier  out  of  me. 

I  have  selected  Gorgeous  Rainbow  for  my 
Number  Two  choice,  a  double  bicolor,  of 
which  little  is  ever  seen  or  heard.  Mrs.  Rec¬ 
tor,  in  her  African  Violet  List,  mentioned  it 
only  as  “Similar  to  Dark  Beauty.”  I  find,  on 
referring  to  Dark  Beauty,  that  there  are 
three  Dark  Beauties  —  one  by  Ulery,  one  by 
Hall  and  one  on  which  the  hybridizer’s  name 
is  not  given.  I  would  say  Rainbow  does  re¬ 
semble  Dark  Beauty  (Ulery)  although  the 
markings  on  the  blooms  are  purple  rather 
than  blue.  This  plant  is  well  named,  as  it  is 
gorgeous  to  look  at  and  also  gorgeous  to 
know  —  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  perfect 
temperament  and  free  bloomer.  Blooms  are 
borne  in  clusters  of  six  to  seven  individual, 
perfect  rose-shaped  flowers,  varying  in  color 
from  almost  purple  to  almost  all  white. 

Number  Three  goes  to  Winsome,  a  little 
known  variety.  It  is  a  single,  bluish  purple, 
with  leaves  that  are  pointed  and  plain.  The 
leaves  have  a  tendency  to  spoon  if  the  plant 
is  placed  in  proper  light.  A  strong,  healthy 
plant  and  a  terrific  bloomer. 

The  last  two  named  varieties  were  pur¬ 
chased  three  years  ago  in  the  Minneapolis 
area.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  parent 
plants  of  these  two  varieties  that  I  could  not 
resist  bringing  back  two  of  their  babies,  al¬ 
though  I  was  actually  in  the  market  for  pinks. 

Some  will  say  that  they  want  more  than 
blooms,  health  and  temperament  in  violets; 
they  want  exotic  foliage,  etc.,  but  after  all, 
the  great  popularity  of  the  African  violet 
is  based  on  its  versatility  and  ability  for  con¬ 
tinuous  blooming. 

Yes,  I  do  own  some  violets  that  register 
high  in  the  popularity  poll.  However,  their 
performance  would  not  entitle  them  to  be 
compared  with  the  three  varieties  I  have 
named.  end 


African  Violets 

Choice  Old  and  New  Varieties 
Grown  under  fluorescent  lights 
Rooted  Cuttings  Small  Plants 

Stamp  for  list. 

MRS.  HAZEL  PRICE 

New  Virginia,  Iowa 


SEASON'S  GREETINGS 

Spring  List  February,  1960 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

827  N.  Main  St.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I  Visitors  welcomed.  Located  north  edge  of 
town  on  Highway  U.  S.  No,  11. 


"Compost" 

made  of  various  materials 
3  lbs.  for  50^  plus  postage. 

MRS.  MINNIE  PETERSON 

Rt.  2  Box  386-C  Loke  Villa,  III. 
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How  to  Save  Lower  Leaves 
When  Repotting 

Have  you  recently  repotted  one  of  your 
larger  African  violets?  Did  the  bottom 
row  of  leaves  wilt  and  die?  If  so,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  you  planted  it  too  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  the  moisture  damaged  or  rotted  the  older 
leaves. 

The  crowns  of  larger  plants  should  stand 
slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  so  that  the 
leaf  spread  will  be  even  with  the  pot  rim. 

Often,  when  repotting  old  plants  with  long 
necks,  a  few  pieces  of  lump  charcoal  (the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut)  placed  around  the  base 
of  the  leaves  at  the  soil  line,  will  safely  per¬ 
mit  setting  the  plant  lower  in  the  pot  to 
cover  up  the  long  neck.  These  lumps  of  char¬ 
coal  promote  drainage  and  permit  aeration 
of  the  soil  around  the  plant  stalk  and  under 
the  lower  row  of  leaves,  which  will  in  turn 
prevent  their  loss.  end 


African  Violets  by  Paula 

Fresh  cut  leaves  special  $2.50  plus  50^  for 

shipping.  Green  Froth,  Moline,  Pink  Darkie, 
Little  Jewel,  Glad  Rags,  Thorny  Love.  Send 
stamp  for  list  of  all  new  releases. 

PAULA  LOCHTE 

13303  Midwoy  Ave.  Rockville,  Morylond 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 

growers  know  how 
important  it  is  to 
prevent  soft,  fleshy 
leaves  from  touch¬ 
ing  rim  o  f  pot. 
Leaf  Cuffs  are  the 
answer!  Made  of 
durable,  washable 
vinyl,  designed  to 
fit  standard  3",  4" 
and  5"  flower  pots, 
they  fit  the  inside 
top  of  pot  with  the 
cuff  hanging  over 
outside.  Attractive¬ 
ly  designed  in 
white,  blue,  green, 
aqua  or  yellow,  or  assorted  colors,  they  come 
6  to  a  package  for  $1.00,  postpaid  in  U.S.A. 
State  size  and  color  please. 

NO  C.  O.  D.’S  PATENT  PENDING 

MARGARET  F.  FRANCIS 

Route  3,  Box  87-A.V.  Moscow,  Pa. 


FRATHEL'S  ORIGINATIONS 

WILL  WONDERS  NEVER  CEASE? 

BUDS,  YES  BUDS  ALMOST  AS  BIG  AS 
WALNUTS,  ALL  THESE  BEAUTIFUL  BLOS¬ 
SOMS  WITH  OUR  GOOD  GROWING  FOLI¬ 
AGE  IS  A  DELIGHT  TO  BEHOLD. 

PEBBLEBROOK,  SUDDEN  BEAUTY,  PEACH 
ADORIE,  WONDERLAND. 

OUR  NEW  SPRING  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 
FOR  1960 

VISIT  OR  WRITE  US 

252  Cloy  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PLASTIC  TAPE  MARKS 
PLANTS  OR  LEAVES 

Modern  Marking  Tape  stays  clean  and  readable. 
Can’t  smudge  or  smear  because  it’s  protected 
against  water  and  dirt  with  a  layer  of  trans¬ 
parent  plastic!  Write  on  it  with  ball  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil  of  any  color  and  your  marking  will  be  per¬ 
manently  green,  under  the  plastic,  to  match  at¬ 
tractive  green  border  of  label.  Sticks  instantly  to 
any  surface  without  moistening.  Attach  to  flow¬ 
er  pots  or  fasten  loosely  around  stems  of  plants 
or  leaves.  Large  150”  roll  in  self -dispenser 
makes  100  markers  3,4”  wide.  Only  98c  postpaid, 
with  60-page  free  catalog  unusual  hard-to-find 
African  Violet  Supplies. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  939  Oxford,  Maryland 


LEAVES  —  PLANTS 
CHOICE  NEW  VIOLETS 

We  are  truly  sorry  that  we  have  had  to  dis¬ 
appoint  so  many  of  our  good  friends.  We  could 
not  meet  the  demand  for  some  of  the  new 
varieties.  Will  be  able  to  do  better  next  spring. 
While  we  are  catching  our  breath,  may  we  call 
your  attention  to  our  soil  mix,  “Sheen  Glo”. 
We  have  used  this  for  over  seven  years  with 
great  success.  It  is  all  organic.  5  quart  bag  post¬ 
paid  for  $2.75. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL 
15  Cents  for  List  and  Coupon 
— Open  by  Appointment— 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union  Blvd.,  S.E.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Don’t  Be  a  Slacker 


Ann  Onymous 


Have  you  ever  exchanged  African  violet 
leaves  with  your  friends  in  other  states? 
If  you  haven’t,  you  certainly  are  missing  a  lot 

of  fun. 

It  is  a  marvelous  way  of  acquiring  new 
varieties,  at  a  very  nominal  cost;  namely,  the 
air  mail  postage  to  send  the  leaves.  Of  course, 
don’t  expect  to  exchange  a  Blue  Boy  or  a 
Pink  Girl  for  one  of  the  latest  introductions. 
Do  your  part  and  have  some  of  the  new  ones 
on  hand  first. 

My  exchanges  started  years  ago  through 
Round  Robins,  but  if  I  had  no  exchange  friends 
I  would  try  and  make  some  through  our  Mem¬ 
bers’  Handbook.  This  is  the  part  though  that 
I  want  to  emphasize;  do  your  part,  be  very 
faithful  in  keeping  up  your  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  belonged  to  a  Round 
Robin  in  which  one  lady  said  she  would  be 
glad  to  exchange,  but  anyone  wishing  to  ex¬ 
change  with  her  should  send  leaves  first.  Her 


reason  — -  well,  the  year  before  she  had  sent 
out  a  fabulous  number  of  boxes,  and  received 
only  a  few  in  return. 

Believe  me,  I  know  how  she  felt;  people 
mean  well  but  are  too  busy  or  something  to 
keep  their  promises.  I  too  am  busy  —  who 
isn’t  these  days?  If  you  promise  to  exchange, 
that  promise  should  be  kept  and  the  exchange 
package  sent  shortly  after  you  receive  _  your 
package  of  leaves.  In  addition  to  the  leaves 
you  send,  it  just  takes  the  time  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  and  mail  them,  and  the  post¬ 
age. 

It  is  such  a  discouraging  thing  to  be  on 
the  non-receiving  end.  Each  day  as  the  time 
draws  near  for  the  postman,  you  watch  for  a 
package.  He  goes  on  by;  another  day  gone. 
After  several  months  of  this  you  become  bit¬ 
ter,  as  you  know  the  leaves  you  sent  must 
have  baby,  plants  by  now;  yet  you  still  haven't 
received  your  package  of  leaves.  It  makes 
your  box  less  interesting  when  you  do  finally 
receive  it,  as  many  times  you  have  acquired 
leaves  of  these  varieties  elsewhere. 

I  say  you  are  missing  a  lot  of  fun  if  you 
have  never  exchanged  leaves  through  the 
mail,  but  please  remember  to  keep  up  your 
end  of  the  bargain. 

From  one  who  knows  the  disappointment 
of  boxes  failing  to  come!  end 


PLANT  A  HANGING  BASKET 

From  the  originator  of  this  unique 
method. 


African  Violets  grown  by  our  method,  give 
better  aeration  of  the  root  system  and  bet¬ 
ter  watering  by  the  use  of  a  porous  water¬ 
ing  pot  submerged  in  the  soil  with  no 
dripping  of  water  on  the  floor.  The  basket 
revolves  on  q  swivel  for  ease  in  turning  it. 
A  bird  cage  bracket  or  similar  hook  is  used 
to  suspend  the  basket  in  the  window, 

!t  requires  nine  plants,  preferably  plants 
out  of  small  pots,  just  ready  to  bloom. 
Single  crown  plants  and  varieties  that  don't 
get  too  bunchy  are  recommended. 


YOU  FURNISH  THE  PLANTS  AND  THE  SOIL 

We  ship  one  9”  wire  basket,  swivel  and  suspending  wires^  watering  pot,  two  kinds  of  moss,  and 
instructions  for  $2.25  ea.  or  two  sets  for  $4,00  postpaid.  If  desired,  we  con  furnish  on  11"  bird 
cage  brocket  to  fasten  on  the  window  for  .35^  ea.  when  ordered  with  the  basket. 


ROUTE  3 


TONKADALE  GREENHOUSES 

BOX  314  HOPKINS,  MINN, 
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To  Root  Large  Leaves 

Mary  Shangle,  St.  Helens,  Oregon 


Having  trouble  starting  the  big,  floppy 
leaves?  Not  only  do  they  present  a  sup¬ 
port  problem,  but  they  tend  to  curl  every 
which  way  and  often  exclude  the  light  from 
the  young  plantlets  when  they  emerge. 


I  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  practical,  to  support  all  that  leaf.  When 
I  trim  the  petiole  with  the  razor  blade,  I  also 
shear  off  the  top  one-fourth  or  even  one-half 
of  the  leaf.  I  believe  they  propagate  faster 
than  the  whole  leaf  because  the  small  portion 
of  the  petiole  in  the  planting  medium  does  not 
have  so  much  foliage  to  maintain.  end 


VIOLETS  BLOOM  GLORIOUSLY  WITH 
EARTHWORM  CASTINGS 

Nature’s  purest  and  richest  form  of  organic 
plant  food  is  clean  and  odorless,  pleasant  to 
handle.  Rich  dry  powder  in  handy  plastic  bag 
can  be  applied  to  top  soil  of  potted  plants,  mixed 
with  potting  soil  or  dissolved  in  water  for 
liquid  feeding.  Wonderful  for  large  colorful 
blooms  and  strong  growth  of  all  potted  plants. 
Complete  balanced  plant  food.  Send  $1  now  for 
full  pound  postpaid  with  free  illustrated  60- 
page  catalog  of  unusual  hard-to-find  supplies 
for  indoor  plants. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 
Box  940  Oxford,  Maryland 


When  you're  in  Control  Pennsylvania  .  .  . 
see  "Violets  of  Distinction" 

Outstanding  African  Violet  varieties  beautifully 
displayed  each  week  at  the  Broad  Street  Market 
in  Ha»’risburg  and  the  West  Shore  Market  in 
Lemoyne.  Visitors  are  also  always  welcome  at 
our  greenhouses. 

CAMPUS  GREENHOUSE 

Grantham,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  GREETINGS 

Good  Growing  with  “My  Compost” 
Mother  Nature’s  Way. 

Leaf  Mold  and  Minerals  that  are  mellow  with 
age  now  contains  Blue  Whale  Peat. 

BESS  GREELEY 

Chicago,  Illinois  Mercer,  Wisconsin 


YOARS  GREENHOUSE 

Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 

African  violets,  many  late  numbers,  Begonias, 
Ferns,  Gesneriaceae,  Vines,  and  Novelties. 
Seeds  and  Bulbs.  Sodium  Selenate  50c;  V-C 
13  $2.50;  Malathion  Spray  $1.50;  Standard  Plas¬ 
tic  Labels  $1.50;  Economy  Line  Markers,  plastic 
$1.00  other  supplies  and  soils.  Send  4c  stamp. 
Located  V2  mile  south  and  1/4  mile  west  of 
McGrawsville. 


QUADRA  POTS  AND  TRAYS 

Plastic  planters  in  compact  square  design.  The 
Quadra  Pot  and  Quadra  Tray  combined  to  make 
an  attractive  window  sill  planter  is  ideal  for 
African  Violets  and  all  other  house  plants  de¬ 
sired.  These  pots  are  superior  in  everyway  to 
all  others  we  have,  so  far,  found  and  offered  to 
our  customers. 


QUADRA  POTS— UTILITY  COLORS 
21/2”  25/$l,2,5  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

31/2”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4  ”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

Utility  colors  are  marbelized  and  may  vary  from 
time  to  time.  Grey,  greens  or  mottled  shades. 
We  have  no  control  over,  nor  can  we  guarantee 
any  specific  colors  on  these. 

COLORED  QUADRA  POTS 
21/2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

3  ”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

31/2”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

4  ”  25/$3.00  50/$5.50  100/$10.00 

These  are  in  white,  yellow,  red,  green. 

QUADRA  TRAYS 

Mix  or  Match  your  Quadra  Trays  with  your 
Quadra  Pots.  These  come  in  two  sizes  only  and, 
are  so  designed  to  fit  as  a  cover  for  dry  bulbs 
or  seeds,  as  well  as  being  used  for  a  saucer. 
31/2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

4  ”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Colors— black,  white,  red,  green,  yellow. 


2  ’ 
21/4' 

21/2’ 

3  ’ 

4  ' 


ROUND  POTS— UTILITY  COLORS 

25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 


25/$1.25 

25/$1.35 

25/$1.50 

25/$3.00 


50/$2.25 

50/$2.50 

50/$2.75 

50/$5.50 


100/$  4.00 
100/$  4.50 
100/$  5.25 
100/$10.00 


3 

31/2 

4 


ROUND  SQUATTIES— UTILITY  COLORS 

25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 


25/$1.75 

25/$3.00 


50/$3.25 

50/$5.50 


100/$  6.00 
100/$10.00 


PLASTIC  SAUCERS 

These  are  in  black  only  and  made  to  fit  the 
above  Round  and  Squatty  Pots. 

#2  25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

This  #2  size  fits— 2”,  21/4”,  and  21/2”  Potf. 

#3  25/$1.25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

#4  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Please  include  10%  for  postage  and  packing. 
Minimum  order  $3.00  plus  postage,  please. 

MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 

41  Love  Sfreef  Austell,  Georgia 


“Please  say  you  saw  it  in  A.V.M.” 
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Little  violet  in  your  gown  of  blue, 

We  truly  give  our  thanks  to  you 
For  all  the  pleasure  you  do  bring 
To  a  lonely  heart  that  cannot  sing. 

You  brighten  the  room  for  those  who  are  ill 
As  you  sit  upon  their  window  sill. 

Pleasure  you  bring  to  those  who  know 
How  to  care  for  you  and  make  you  grow. 
Little  violet  in  your  gown  of  blue, 

God  has  given  life  to  you 

That  you  might  by  your  beauty  give 

Desire  to  a  lonely  heart  to  live. 

Fay  Syfert 
Chicago,  Illinois 

WHAT’S  IN  A  VIOLET? 

Jewel  tones  of  beauty  rare 
Blossoms  blooming  everywhere, 
Singles,  doubles,  variations. 

Crinkled  leaves. 

And  deep  mutations. 

Eack  one  in  its  silent  way 
Bringing  beauty  every  day. 

Mrs.  Harvey  O.  Snow 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE 

What  makes  a  violet  grow  so  green 
With  symmetry  and  grace? 

With  strong  and  healthy  stems  and  leaves 
And  flowers  edged  with  lace? 

True,  fertilizer  does  its  part. 

And  temperature  and  light. 

We’ve  learned  some  tricks  to  help  them  bloom. 
And  help  them  grow  up  right. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done. 

There’s  something  more  they  need. 

The  Hand  of  God  must  touch  them  first 
To  bring  them  forth  from  seed. 

Mrs.  John  Baumel 
Sparta,  Wisconsin 


MY  PROBLEM 

Dear  little  African  violets 
With  your  saucy  little  faces. 

You  have  often  chased  away 

The  gloom  that  middle  age  embraces. 

You  have  so  many  colors 

Each  new  one  a  delight 

I  really  wish  I  had  them  all 

Blue,  purple,  pink  and  white. 

I  only  have  one  problem 
That  really  gives  me  grief, 

I  do  not  have  the  courage 
To  throw  away  a  leaf. 

So  you  have  overrun  my  bedroom 
Living  room,  dining  room  and  hall. 

My  family  is  complaining, 

They  don’t  understand  at  all. 

They  shake  their  heads  and  roll  their  eyes, 
And  often  say  “Poor  Mother,” 

And  when  I  get  that  brand  new  leaf. 
They  say,  “Heavens,  not  another!” 

Izetta  Larrabee 
Bath,  Maine 

VIOLETS  WIN 

Around  this  time  two  years  ago 
I  wrote  a  little  ditty 
About  the  problems  to  and  fro 
Caused  by  my  violets  pretty. 

Although  the  “bug”  had  made  its  bite 
I  thought  that  I  was  winning, 

But  now  I  know  my  early  fight 
Was  only  the  beginning. 

I’d  fill  my  shelves  to  overflowing 
Then  give  up  in  disgust 
Despite  the  beauty  of  their  growing 
Dispose  of  them  I  must. 

“I  haven’t  time  for  all  these  plants,” 

I’d  cry  in  great  despair, 

“I’ll  put  my  knick-knacks  in  their  place 
Before  I  tear  my  hair.” 

I’d  given,  sold  and  thrown  away 
Until  the  shelves  were  bare. 

Declared  that  never,  come  what  may, 
Would  I  put  a  violet  there. 

Although  I  polished  knick-knacks  bright 
It  still  looked  very  glum. 

No  Pink  Ideal,  no  Purple  Knight, 

No  gorgeous  Sugar  Plum. 

And  so  I’d  get  a  purple  new 
A  pink  and  then  another 
A  white,  a  lavender,  a  blue. 

Again  my  shelves  they’d  smother. 

Back  and  forth  and  pro  and  con 
I’ve  fought  this  ’til  I’m  dizzy 
I’d  take  them  off,  then  put  them  on 
I’m  really  in  a  tizzy. 

The  moral  of  this  little  song. 

This  fever  you  can’t  stop. 

Give  in,  give  up,  join  in  the  throng 
Just  start  a  violet  shop. 

Eleanor  Hooker 
Gaylord,  Michigan 


MY  VIOLET  PORCH 

On  my  cheery  sunporch 
There  grows  a  wealth  of  treasure 
That  fills  the  lonely  hours 
With  tender  blissful  pleasures. 

I  go  there  when  my  heartaches 
Have  set  me  all  at  sea, 

And  there  1  gather  faith  and  hope 
For  what  must  come  to  be. 

How  wonderful  the  magic 
That  violets  can  embrace, 

For  through  them  I  recapture 
Happiness— in  Sadness  place. 

The  closet  to  my  memory 
Is  orderly  and  neat, 

There  is  a  place  for  everything 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet. 

For  there  I  do  not  think  the  thoughts 
That  often  make  me  cry, 

I  let  them  rest,  and  look  for  things 
That  always  beautify— “My  Violets.” 

Sophia  D.  Zell 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

AN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  FAMILY 

I  had  a  little  violet.  .  ’Twas  a  pretty 
little  blue  .  .  .  But  one  day  I  decided  .  .  . 
I  must  have  something  new  ...  So  I  went 
to  Everett’s  Violet  Home  .  .  .  That’s  at 
Lockport,  N,  Y.,  you  know  .  .  .  Where  first 
I  saw  Double  Madonna  .  .  .  With  its  blossoms, 
white  as  snow  .  .  .  There  was  Strike  Me  Pink, 
Bountiful  Pink  .  .  .  Pink  Puff,  and  Pink 
Petticoats  tod  .  .  .  And  then  I  spotted  a 
Bli^e  Cluster  .  .  .  And  the  lovely  Nocturne 
Blue  ...  I  bought  and  bought  ’til  my  money 
was  spent  .  .  .  On  that  first  trip  to  the 
Everett’s  .  .  .  I’ll  never  forget  the  fun 
I  had  .  .  .  When  I  brought  my  first  violets 
home.  .  .  Now  I’ve  a  growing  “violet  family” 
.  .  .  Am  always  hunting  the  new  and  the  best 
...  So  today  when  I  go  violet  shopping  .  .  . 
You  surely  can  guess  the  rest.  .  . 

Mrs.  Paul  Selleck 
Canton,  Pennsylvania 

V.  I.  P. 

An  ancient  bard  of  Persia  is  known  to  have 
said: 

“When  thou  hast  next  to  nothing  left,  sell 
half  of  that 

“And  buy  sweet  hyacinths  for  thy  soul.” 
That’s  not  for  me!  Their  beauty  lives  but  all 
too  short  a  span. 

Other  blooms  crave  I,  much  rather  than  those 
hyacinths. 

Row  on  row,  my  window  sills  adorning. 

Mine  wish  me  a  cheery  good  morning. 

Bid  me  good  night  at  the  end  of  day. 

Each  seems  to  seek,  in  its  own  gentle  way. 
For  food,  love  and  lodging,  with  beauty  to 
repay. 


Robust  Falstaff,  Painted  Girl,  and  bright 
Blue  Boy, 

Norseman,  Viking,  Purple  Dawn  —  they’re 
my  pride  and  joy; 

White  Madonnas,  of  a  purity  without  a  peer. 
The  perky  pinks  of  my  Evelyns,  and  the  glow 
of  Pink  Cheer. 

I  could  not  name  a  favorite,  they’re  all  so 
very  dear. 

Let  others  buy  their  hyacinths  —  leave  me 
my  constant  treasures, 

VIOLETS  INFINITELY  PRECIOUS. 

Sophie  C.  Brown 
Chicago,  Illinois 

THE  VIOLETS 

O,  my  little  violets, 

SitUng  on  my  window  sill, 

How  happy  you  do  make  me, 

For  you  are  so  beautiful! 

With  days  of  winter  over, 

New  tiny  leaves  appear 
Soon  standing  strong  and  healthy 
Without  a  bit  of  fear. 

For  as  the  sun  shines  brighter, 

It  will  make  you  grow  to  be 
The  prettiest  flower  ever 

On  my  window  sill  for  me! 

—Mae  Cheney  Barton 

MEDITATIONS  OF  A  TIRED  VIOLET 
PRESIDENT 

I  thought  to  start  a  violet  club  would  be 
all  fun. 

In  time,  I  found  that  they  had  me  on  the 
run. 

At  first,  I  thought  it  was  so  nice 

For  them  to  ask  me  for  advice  — 

How  to  plant?  What  temperature  the  room? 
How  to  grow  a  leaf?  What  makes  them 
bloom? 

When  to  water?  When  and  what  to  feed? 

To  have  so  many,  do  you  think  it’s  greed? 
What  makes  your  plants  so  big  and  strong 
Compared  with  mine  they  look  all  wrong? 
Do  you  give  and  do  you  sell 

Your  plants  and  secrets  as  well? 

How  to  raise  the  money  for  their  dues? 

Where  to  buy  and  what  to  choose? 

My  chores  go  on  and  on  without  an  end: 

Showing  them  how  their  violets  to  tend. 
Dragging  boxes,  plants,  manure  and  pots. 
Answering  phone  calls  and  Heavens  knows 
what! 

Two  years  of  things  like  this  and  more  not 
told 

You  wonder  —  what  is  there  about  violets 
that  takes  this  hold? 

Goodbye!  The  telephone  is  ringing  and  I 
must  run. 

Why  cry?  I  do  think  a  violet  club  is  all 
fun! 

Mrs.  John  L.  Ricker, 
Norwood,  Pennsylvania 
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Cardboard  Boxes  For 
Potted  Small  Leaves 

Patricia  A.  Bonsmier,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

RE  you  one  of  those  people  who  come 
home  from  a  grocery  store  with  a  nice 
strong  cardboard  box  about  ten  by  thirteen 
by  five  inches,  full  of  groceries,  and  you 
think  it  is  a  shame  to  throw  away  such  a 
good  box  —  you  wish  you  could  use  it  for 
something.  Well,  you  certainly  can.  If  you 
are  a  violet  grower  and  you  have  just  potted 
up  about  a  dozen  small  plants  and  don’t  want 
them  all  over  the  place;  or  you  do  not  have 
saucers  to  put  underneath  them;  or  you  would 
like  to  save  yourself  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work 
of  trying  to  keep  them  moist;  just  put  this 
box  to  use. 

Line  it  with  heavy  eighteen  inch  width 
tinfoil,  bottom  and  sides,  using  one  sheet. 
Handle  very  gently  so  you  will  not  tear  holes 
in  the  tinfoil.  Next  coat  the  tinfoil  with 
melted  paraffin.  Move  the  box  around  quick¬ 
ly  at  all  angles,  while  the  wax  is  hot,  so  you 
will  get  wax  on  the  sides  too.  Be  sure  every 
bit  of  tinfoil  is  covered,  especially  the  bottom. 
Let  it  stand  for  about  fifteen  minutes  until  the 
wax  hardens.  Then  do  the  same  again  for 
a  second  coating  for  extra  protection.  This 
waxed  tinfoil  will  give  you  protection  from 
water  seeping  through  the  box. 

After  the  wax  has  hardened,  fill  the  box 
with  wet  vermiculite  and  sink  your  violet 
pots  into  the  vermiculite  so  that  only  the 
whole  brim  part  is  showing.  Be  sure  your 
plants  are  watered  first  before  you  place  them 
in  the  box.  Now  you  are  all  set  to  place  your 
young  plants  in  a  light  spot  until  they  get 
big  enough  to  go  on  their  own  in  saucers. 
I  leave  mine  in  the  box  until  they  are  crowd¬ 


ing  each  other’s  leaves.  The  many  plants  in 
the  box  take  up  very  little  space.  They  need 
watering  about  once  a  week,  watering  the 
vermiculite  when  it  starts  to  feel  dry.  The 
small  plants  never  get  dried  out  nor  too  wet. 
The  soil  in  the  pots  is  always  moist,  just 
right.  You  don’t  need  to  use  your  pans  that 
will  one  day  be  needed  for  cooking. 

The  box  will  last  a  long  time,  how  long 
depends  on  how  good  a  job  you  do  in  lining 
it  and  on  your  using  only  cool  water  for 
(water  that  is  room  temperature  —  is  fine) 
watering  so  that  the  wax  doesn’t  melt. 

For  still  extra  protection,  I  sometimes  put 
a  plastic  sheet  in  the  box  before  putting  in 
the  tinfoil.  But,  if  you  are  very  careful  in 
lining  your  box  and  in  getting  the  tinfoil  over 
the  edge  of  the  box  so  no  water  gets  in  be¬ 
tween  the  box  and  tinfoil,  you  are  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  leakage.  If  you  plan  to  put  this 
box  in  a  place  where  people  will  see  it,  you 
can  cut  a  strip  of  tinfoil  and  tape  it  around 
the  box  so  that  it  will  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

In  case  your  box  should  spring  a  leak,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  another  one.  Re¬ 
move  the  wax  from  the  tinfoil  so  that  you 
may  reuse  it  in  your  next  box.  Be  sure  to 
strain  the  wax,  after  it  is  melted,  to  remove 
all  rough  particles.  Throw  the  box  and  tin- 
foil  away.  If  you  are  a  little  clumsy,  use  a 
double  fold  of  tinfoil  so  there  is  less  chance 
of  holes  getting  in  it  from  your  fingernails  or 
from  rough  handling. 

Using  the  box  for  your  small  plants  is 
much  cheaper  than  buying  pans  for  them.  Tin 
pans  are  cheap,  but  they  rust  and  get  holes 
quickly.  Aluminum  pans  this  size  are  expen¬ 
sive  and  will  discolor  from  the  damp  vermi¬ 
culite.  So,  keep  that  nice  box  from  your 
grocer.  Maybe  you  don’t  need  it  today,  but 
you  may  have  use  for  it  tomorrow.  end 
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Presidenfs 

Message 
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Watching  an  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  grow  and  develop  from  a 
vague  idea  into  an  actual  reality  has  fascinated  me.  The  Atlantic  City  Con¬ 
vention,  the  one  now  coming  up,  has  been  particularly  intriguing.  It  is  unique 
and  differs  from  any  other  Convention  we  have  ever  held  in  at  least  two  im¬ 
portant  aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  the  first  Convention  that  we  have  ever  held  in 
a  resort  hotel.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  attend  a  Convention  in  a  resort  hotel 
for  nearly  every  person  at  a  resort  hotel  is  there  to  have  a  good  time,  and  they 
are  all  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  you  having  a  good  time  too.  ’  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  different  from  that  of  a  commercial  hotel.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  hold  your  Convention  either  before  the  main  resort  season,  as  we  are  doing, 
or  after  it  to  obtain  prices  comparable  to  commercial  hotels  and  to  avoid  the 
high  charges  that  resort  hotels  have  to  put  into  effect  during  their  busy  season 
to  even  up  the  year  financially.  Everything  seems  to  be  shaping  up  for  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  we  have  ever  had. 

The  other  unique  characteristic  is  the  way  our  Atlantic  City  Convention 
Committees  have  spread  out  all  over  the  countryside.  We  have  only  six  Society 
members  living  in  the  Convention  City  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  number, 
even  as  gifted  and  talented  as  our  members  undoubtedly  are,  could  never  by 
themselves  put  on  a  Convention  as  big  and  as  important  as  this  one  is  going  to  be. 

This  problem  did  not  faze  our  General  Chairman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Howard,  a  bit. 
Incidentally,  she  herself  lives  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  which  is  something  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  Atlantic  City.  Observing  the  way  that  the  people  in  out¬ 
lying  and  surrounding  locations  have  rallied  to  help  out  this  undertaking  has 
been  a  heart-warming  experience.  Mrs.  Howard  knew  her  people  much  better 
than  I  did,  and  it  has  pleasured  me  very  much  to  realize  how  wrong  I  was  when 
I  worried  about  this  particular  feature  of  our  arrangements. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  this  Convention  is  being  held  in  Atlantic  City,  our 
hosts  are  people  from  four  states,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  The  assistance  rendered  by  folk  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  has  been  particularly  outstanding.  All  this 
in  addition  to  Mrs.  Robert  Slocomb,  our  Program  Chairman  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  good  old  reliable  helping  out  team  from  the  National,  Floyd 
Johnson,  Ruth  Carey,  and  Priscilla  Landaker. 

Another  feature  of  the  Atlantic  City  setup  is  the  way  our  Commercials  are 
pitching  in  to  help.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  following  my 'messages  in  the 
Magazine  know  how  close  to  my  heart  the  Commercials  are.  Dr.  Charles  Fischer 
is  Convention  Treasurer,  Anne  Tinari  is  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee, 
and  numerous  other  Commercials  are  also  doing  real  hard,  constructive  work. 

All  indications  are  that  our  Commercial  Exhibit  this  year  is  going  to  be 
outstanding.  The  Commercials  are  very  enthusiastic.  New  developments  and 
new  plants  have  been  spectacularly  numerous  in  the  past  twelve  months;  and 
they  tell  me  that  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel  has  bigger  and  better  rooms 
in  which  to  stage  the  exhibits  than  we  have  had  at  any  previous  Convention. 
It  really  looks  as  if  we  are  getting  all,  or  at  least  nearly  all,  of  the  breaks  in 
putting  on  our  Commercial — and  also  our  Amateur— Show  at  Atlantic  City. 

Well,  anyway,  I  am  going  to  Atlantic  City  and  see  how  it  comes  out.  It  will 
be  interesting,  different  and  (I  really  anticipate)  thrilling.  Hope  I  see  you  there. 


Most  sincerely, 
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Violets  on  a  Chinese  chest  in  the  living  room. 


My  Violet  Adventures  ...  In  Three  Countries 


Even  though  I  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  Ireland,  the  fact  that  I  have  an  Ameri¬ 
can  husband  has  meant  that  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  married  life  far  from  my  native  land. 
It  has  also  meant  that  I  have  been  able  to  have 
“Violet  Adventures”  in  three  countries,  each 
one  completely  different  in  climate  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  following  story  of  my  ef¬ 
forts  to  grow  my  beloved  violets,  under  some¬ 
times  quite  adverse  circumstances,  will  go  to 
prove  the  real  fascination  these  little  plants 
have  for  those  of  us  who  have  fallen  under 
their  spell! 

My  husband  and  I  spent  many  years 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  he  was  a 
Government  employee.  After  his  retirement, 
we  lived  in  Michigan  for  five  years,  and  then 
finally  ended  up  in  this  lovely,  though  it  must 
be  admitted,  damp  and  sometimes  chilly  coun¬ 
try. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  the  States  (as  we, 
from  the  Canal  Zone,  called  the  U.S.A.)  that  I 
saw  my  first  African  violet,  and  it  really  was 
love  at  first  sight.  I  couldn’t  wait  to  own  one, 
and  ended  up  by  taking  several,  not  just  one, 
plants  with  me.  I  remember  I  was  so  concern¬ 
ed  for  the  safety  of  my  new  treasures  on  the 
voyage  home  that  they  spent  the  trip  snugly 
nestled  in  damp  newspaper  in  the  bath- 

Kathleen  Grieser,  Crosshaven,  Co.  Cork, 
Ireland 


tub  of  my  stateroom!  Luckily,  being  the  month 
of  November,  it  was  too  rough  a  trip  for  much 
bathing! 

I  cherished  these  plants  with  much  affec¬ 
tion,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  had  rather  indiffer¬ 
ent  results,  probably  due  to  my  almost  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  their  cultural  requirements. 
In  those  days  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that, 
even  though  they  were  natives  of  Africa,  the 
hot,  humid  climate  of  Panama  did  not  suit 
them.  However,  now  that  we  know  much  more 
about  them,  and  their  likes  and  dislikes,  I  ex¬ 
pect  people  are  having  much  more  success  in 
growing  them  in  Panama  than  we  did,  so  many 
years  ago. 

My  violets  never  actually  died,  but  lived 
out  a  rather  “leggy”  existence,  very  often 
covered  with  seed  pods.  This  was  because  they 
lived  in  a  sort  of  patio,  under  the  house  (where 
we  grew  our  potted  plants  and  ferns),  and 
were  at  the  mercy  of  every  insect  that  flew 
or  crawled.  Strangely  enough,  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  them  having  any  of  the  other  dreadful 
pest  or  dire  diseases  that  we  read  about  now¬ 
adays,  perhaps  we  Just  didn’t  know  about 
them! 

Anyway,  I  loved  them  very  much,  and  in¬ 
troduced  them  to  my  neighbors,  and  we  used 
to  swap  leaves  and  vie  with  each  other  to 
grow  bigger  and  better  plants,  just  like  every¬ 
body  else  “State-side.” 

In  1949,  on  n^y  husband’s  retirement  from 
Government  service,  we  went  to  live  in  Ann 
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Arbor,  Michigan.  To  my  great  joy,  I  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  violet  had  really  “come  into  its 
own.”  People  were  going  mad  about  them, 
grew  them,  collected  them,  showed  them,  and 
there  was  even  a  Society  and  Magazine  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  them  (of  which  I  at  once 
became  an  ardent  member). 

I  was  simply  thrilled  to  discover  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  my  beloved  plants,  and  at 
once  plunged  in  to  collect  them  .  .  .  my  ac¬ 
quisition  of  new  varieties  only  limited  by  the 
depth  of  my  pocketbook,  and,  of  course,  the 
capacity  of  our  Cape  Cod  cottage!  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  a  nice  collection,  and  my  husband 
built  a  lovely  glassed-in  breezeway,  with 
glass  shelves,  to  display  my  many  treasures. 

I  remember,  in  Ann  Arbor,  my  sister  and 
I  discovered  that  quite  nice  little  violet  plants 
could  be  bought  at  the  local  “dime”  store.  We 
got  to  know  the  day  and  approximate  time 
that  they  would  be  put  on  sale,  so  we  would 
haunt  the  counter  in  order  to  get  first  choice! 
We  would  choose  our  plants  by  their  healthy 
appearance,  attractive  leaves,  etc.,  as  they 
were  mostly  Just  in  bud  and  all  unlabeled.  It 
was  all  a  great  gamble,  of  course,  and  rather 
a  dangerous  one  too,  as  I  have  since  read,  but 
we  were  lucky  as  they  must  have  all  come 
from  a  very  reliable  local  greenhouse,  for  we 
never  introduced  any  bad  disease  or  bug 
among  our  other  plants  from  this  source. 

It  was  fun,  too,  trying  to  identify  our 
plants  when  they  flowered;  and,  incidentally, 
I  got  some  of  my  best  named  varieties  from 
that  source,  including  a  lovely  double  white 
Purity,  the  offspring  of  which  I  still  have, 
and  a  nice  plant  of  which  is  now  gracing 
the  little  shrine  of  Our  Lady  in  the  hall  of 
our  local  Convent.  It  was  begged  from  me  by 
an  American  Nun  who  came  to  visit  us  one 
day. 

When  we  finally  decided  to  leave  America 
and  come  to  Ireland  to  live,  one  of  my  prob¬ 
lems  was  what  to  do  about  my  violets.  We 
couldn’t  possibly  take  them  with  us,  of  course, 
but  I  had  become  so  attached  to  them  that  I 
couldn’t  imagine  life  without  any.  As  far  as 
I  knew,  Ireland  didn’t  have  any,  so  perhaps  I 
could  be  a  pioneer  and  introduce  them  to  my 
little  circle  of  flower  loving  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives. 

Several  months  before  leaving,  therefore,  I 
made  careful  preparations  .  .  .  the  result  of 
which  makes  me  laugh  when  I  look  back  on  it 
now,  and  which  surprised  me  very  much  at 
the  time,  I  had  very  carefully  hand-pollinated 
all  my  treasured  plants,  each,  of  course,  on  its 
own  kind.  When  the  seeds  were  ready,  I  put 
them  in  separate  little  envelopes,  each  label¬ 
ed  with  its  name,  thus  insuring  “pure-bred” 
seed.  Almost  my  first  job  when  we  arrived 
here  was  to  plant  my  precious  seeds.  As  far 
as  germination  went,  they  were  one  hundred 
per  cent  success,  but  otherwise  what  disillu¬ 
sionment.  Out  of  all  those  hundreds  of  little 
plants,  not  one  resembled  its  parents!  Not  a 


View  of  the  “coffin”  where  I  start  all  of  my  plants. 
The  lower  tier  shows  seedlings  and  cuttings;  the  upper 
tier  is  for  plants  coming  into  flower. 


single  double  in  the  lot.  Mostly  they  had  pale 
blue  flowers  and  a  great  preponderance  of 
girl  leaves.  Well,  I  had  to  learn  the  hard  way 
that  violets  just  don’t  come  true  to  seed, 
though  I  still  don’t  know  the  reason  why! 

Luckily,  just  before  leaving  America,  I 
had  given  about  twelve  of  my  best  plants  to 
my  daughter-in-law,  so,  while  giving  them  a 
fond  last  look,  I  just  couldn’t  resist  snipping 
off  a  leaf  from  each  one.  These  were  wrapped 
in  damp  Kleenex  and  put  into  a  plastic 
“sponge  bag”  in  my  overnight  case.  On  the 
liner  they  were  popped  into  a  tooth-glass, 
where  they  survived  the  journey  perfectly. 

In  due  time  these  leaves  all  obligingly  pro¬ 
duced  their  babies  and  formed  the  beginning 
of  my  present  collection.  Also,  from  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  surprise  seedlings,  I  started  what 
I  call  my  “Irish  collection.”  This  sounds  rather 
grand,  but  I  do  have  four  rather  nice  plants 
that  flower  well,  propagate  easily,  and  won  a 
prize  at  our  local  flower  show.  What  more 
could  you  ask? 

One  of  these  I  call  “Irish  Queen,”  a  huge 
sweet  pea  type  mauve  and  purple  bicolor, 
with  olive-green,  wavy  girl  leaves  with  mauv- 
ish  blotch  and  underleaf. 

Number  two,  “Irish  Madonna”  has  big,  up¬ 
standing  pastel  l3lue  flowers,  and  very  indent- 
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ed  dark  leaves,  with  large  creamy  blotch  and 
underleaf. 

Number  three,  “Irish  Lace,”  round,  dark 
mauve  velvety  flowers,  growing  in  a  rosette 
of  quilted  leaves,  giving  the  effect  of  the  rose 
medallion  of  Irish  lace. 

Number  four,  “Irish  Pearl,”  a  big  white 
single,  with  very  pale  green  girl  leaves  with 
white  underleaf. 

Strange  to  say,  in  Ireland,  where  nearly 
everyone  loves  and  grows  all  manner  of 
flowers,  and  most  gardens  are  “out  of  this 
world,”  the  African  violet  is  a  rarity.  Every¬ 
one  admires  mine,  in  fact  lots  of  people  have 
made  special  visits  to  our  house  to  see  them, 
but  they  all  say,  “Oh!  but  they  must  be  so  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  they  do  need  heat,  don’t  they?” 
Well,  of  course,  they  do  have  a  point  there,  in 
a  country  where  one  often  has  to  sit  at  a  tea 
party  in  one’s  fur  coat.  Open  log  fires  defi¬ 
nitely  do  not  keep  a  house  as  warm  as  central 
heating  does.  However,  I  have  never  grown 
better  or  healthier  plants  than  I  do  here.  I 
believe  that  once  they  get  a  good  start,  they 
get  as  used  to  the  lower  temperatures  as  we 
do. 

When  we  first  arrived,  I  was  rather  per¬ 
plexed  about  this  heat  problem,  but,  as  usual, 
my  helpful  husband  came  to  the  rescue.  In  a 
little  storeroom  he  built  me  what  is  now 
known  as  my  “coffin”  (lovely  thought!).  A 
box  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep,  with 
one  open  side.  On  the  top  he  hung  a  fluores¬ 
cent  fixture,  and  at  the  bottom  a  small  tube 
heater.  On  the  rack  above  the  heater  I  start 
all  my  cuttings  and  seedlings,  and  bring  them 
up  to  the  flowering  point.  After  that  they  are 
brought  into  other  parts  of  the  house. 

I  keep  a  display  of  my  very  best  flowering 
plants  on  a  Chinese  chest  set  in  a  bay  window 
in  the  sitting  room,  where  they  bloom  away 
happily  for  months. 

The  temperature  in  the  “coffin”  stays 
around  sixty-eight  degrees,  and  in  the  window 
about  sixty-four  degrees,  going  down  quite  a 
bit  lower  at  night.  The  violets  don’t  seem  to 
mind  at  all,  once  the  plants  are  sturdy,  with 
plenty  of  buds. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  considered  cheat¬ 
ing  a  little,  but  most  people  here  do  have 
little  greenhouses,  or  could  use  their  inge¬ 
nuity,  like  my  dear  Aunt,  to  whom  I  had  given 
two  nice  plants  for  Christmas.  I  discovered 
that  every  night,  as  she  went  up  to  bed,  she 
took  the  two  plants  and  put  them  in  the  “hot 
press”  (the  drying  closet,  where  the  hot  water 
heater  lives,  to  my  American  friends)  where 
they  were  warm  and  presumably  cozy,  all 
night! 

This  being  an  agricultural  country,  we,  in 
Cork,  have  an  Agricultural  Society,  with  big, 
permanent  showgrounds.  There,  every  sum¬ 
mer,  is  staged  a  big  three  day  show,  second, 
in  all  Ireland^  to  the  famous  “Royal  Dublin.” 
Here,  amid  the  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  horses, 


poultry,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  etc.,  we  have  a 
Flower  Show  in  the  Horticultural  Hall. 

In  America  I  had  never  been  quite  brave 
enough  to  enter  any  of  my  treasures  in  a  show, 
but  here,  encouraged  by  the  admiration  of 
friends  and  relatives,  I  determined  to  enter 
some  in  the  show.  Imagine  my  disappointment 
to  find  there  was  no  class  for  potted  plants  in 
pots  smaller  than  six  inches. 

Sadly  looking  over  the  entry  list,  I  saw 
this  section.  .  .  “an  arrangement  of  flowers 
staged  as  a  picture,  within  a  frame,  three  feet 
high,  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep, 
fixed  at  approximately  five  feet  from  the 
ground.”  In  other  words,  an  oversized  shadow 
box.  Luckily  these  contraptions  are  a  perma¬ 
nent  fixture  in  the  hall.  The  subject  for  the 
flower  picture  for  this  particular  year  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  country  (of  our  own  choice, 
and,  if  possible,  using  flowers  originating  in 
that  country).  At  once  the  possibilities  of  this 
came  into  mind.  Of  course  Africa  would  be 
my  country,  and  even  if  it  did  not  win  a  prize, 
at  least  the  public  would  have  a  chance  to 
see  African  violets. 

No  sooner  said  than  done!  Aided  and  abet¬ 
ted  by  my  ever  helpful  husband  once  more, 
this  is  what  we  did.  At  the  back  of  the  box, 
as  a  back-drop,  we  put  a  highly  imaginative 
painting  of  distant  mountains  and  jungle 
(complete  with  glimpses  of  exotic  fauna  and 
flora)  and  a  stream  in  the  foreground.  This 
picture  was  specially  painted  for  the  occasion 
by  an  artist  friend,  Cdr.  Matthews,  U.  S. 
Navy  Retired. 

The  sides  of  the  box  were  draped  with 
crepe  paper,  shading  from  mauve  to  purple. 
We  then  put  a  sloping  board  from  the  back¬ 
ground  to  the  front  edge  of  the  frame,  and 
on  this  arranged  stones  and  rocks  and  pots 
of  violets,  all  embedded  in  moss,  to  give  the 
impression  of  growing  on  the  river’s  edge. 
Though  I  say  it  myself,  it  really  was  a  pic¬ 
ture,  and  a  very  lovely  one  too,  as  lots  of 
people  were  kind  enough  to  tell  us.  I  labeled 
this  masterpiece  “Africa  .  .  .  featuring  the 
African  violet  (Saintpaulia),”  so  there  could 
be  no  mistake. 

The  result  of  this  exhibition  was  most  in¬ 
teresting.  Lots  of  people  stopped  and  gazed  at 
my  picture,  many  of  them  arguing  as  to 
whether  the  flowers  were  real,  some  of  them 
even  reaching  up  to  pinch  a  leaf  to  make 
sure.  I  overheard  one  woman  saying  to  her 
companion,  in  tones  of  great  disgust,  “just 
fancy  now  putting  in  them  wax  flowers!” 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  end  of  a  very  hot 
three  day  show,  when  all  the  other  flowers 
were  dead  or  drooping,  and  the  violets  were 
still  fresh  and  sassy,  perhaps  the  mistake  was 
understandable! ) 

During  the  show  I  was  sought  out  by  a 
reporter,  and  the  next  day  was  delighted  to 
read  in  the  local  newspaper  .  .  .  “First  showing 
of  African  violets  in  Cork  Show.” 
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For  quite  some  time  afterwards,  people 
would  stop  me  in  the  street  and  tell  me  how 
they  considered  my  lovely  picture  really  had 
deserved  a  prize.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel 
the  judges  treated  me  rather  kindly  by  ignor¬ 
ing  my  offering,  instead  of  disqualifying  it, 
as  perhaps  it  could  hardly  be  described  as  “an 
arrangement  of  flowers.”  Or,  could  it? 

One  rather  amusing  little  episode,  a  good 
lady  (a  total  stranger)  seeing  me  in  a  shop 
one  day  following  the  show,  gushingly  greeted 
me  as  “the  African  Violet  Queen.” 

Since  this  time  the  Horticultural  Commit¬ 
tee  has  given  us  a  class  for  plants  in  smaller 
pots,  so  I  am  now  able  to  show  my  beauties  in 
proper  style,  and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
say  that  they  have  taken  a  first  prize  every 
year,  and  are  always  very  much  admired.  In 
fact,  the  first  year  they  were  admired  so  much, 
apparently,  by  someone  that  he  (it  surely 
couldn’t  have  been  a  she)  in  some -mysterious 
manner  managed  to  leave  the  hall,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  attendants,  concealing  my  large 
plant  of  “Double  Neptune,”  just  covered  in 
blossom,  somewhere  about  his  person!  I  often 
wonder  what  happened  to  that  lovely  plant. 
Did  “he”  really  know  how  to  take  care  of  it, 
or  did  it,  alas,  fade  away  and  die  as  so  many 
of  the  plants  have  done  that  I  have  given 
away. 

I  am  always  living  in  hopes  that  other 
people  may  become  interested  in  growing 
violets,  and  that  is  really  the  reason  why  I 
put  them  in  the  show  every  year.  To  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  almost  embarrassing  the  way  they 
seem  to  catch  the  judge’s  eye,  no  matter  how 
many  other  house  plants  of  equal  merit  are 
exhibited. 

I  always  try  to  group  my  three  plants  in 
a  decorative  manner,  as  I  also  feel  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the  violet 
as  a  house  plant  and  not  Just  something  grown 
in  a  greenhouse.  Last  year  I  exhibited  three 
pinks,  “Dark  Pink  Delight,”  “Double  Pink 
Cloud,”  and  “Pink  Cheer,”  sunk  in  moss  in 
a  long  pale  green  pottery  container.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  lovely. 

This  year  I  still  haven’t  decided  what  to 
do  about  it,  as,  being  unable  to  get  any  new 
varieties  here,  my  selection  is  getting  to  be 
rather  limited.  I  must  say  I  really  drool  over 
all  the  glorious  new  violets  I  read  about  .  ,  . 
all  the  new  doubles,  the  T-V,  Gold  Lace, 
and  Caravan 'Series,  and  those  heavenly  edged 
ones,  pink,  blue,  and  above  all  chartreuse! 
They  all  sound  just  out  of  this  world. 


AGE  OLD  JERSEY  GREENSAND 
NATURAL  SOIL  REJUVENATOR 
GLAUCONITE  GREENSAND  potash  mineral 
stimulates  beneficial  soil  organisms,  absorbs 
and  holds  water,  no  leaching,  no  burning— -use 
any  season  alone  or  as  supplement  to  phos¬ 
phate,  compost,  peats  —  odorless  — -  long  lasting. 

ASK  DEALER  OR  WRITE: 
NATIONAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  INC. 

Medford,  New  Jersey 


I  was  quite  delighted  when  a  friend, 
rather  indignantly,  gave  me  a  news  clipping 
from  a  Dublin  newspaper  a  few  days  ago, 
about  a  man  there  who  was  growing  African 
violets  as  a  hobby.  What  annoyed  my  friend 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  described  as  the  only 
person  in  Ireland  doing  so!  I  am  going  to  get 
in  touch  with  him,  as  I  am  thrilled  to  find 
someone  else  interested  enough  in  violets  “to 
do  something  about  it,”  and  maybe  we  can 
get  together  and  exchange  ideas,  and  possibly 
varieties. 

We  have  at  our  home  here,  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  apple  orchards,  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  a  greenhouse  in  which  we  grow 
grapes,  tomatoes  and  chrysanthemums  (in  ro¬ 
tation,  of  course).  We  also  raise  chickens, 
ducks  and  Chinese  geese,  and  have  as  pets 
three  very  pampered  little  “Yorkie”  terriers. 
Besides  all  this,  the  wild  birds  have  chosen 
this  place  as  sort  of  a  bird  sanctuary.  As  I 
write,  robins,  tomtits,  chaffinches,  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  are  popping  in  and  out  of  the 
dining  room  window  for  their  crumbs  in  a 
dish  on  the  window  sill.  I  am  afraid  we  do 
encourage  them,  but  it  is  quite  a  sight  to  see 
how  tame  they  are. 

All  this  keeps  us  so  busy  that  we  some¬ 
times  wish  the  day  was  twenty-four  hours 
long.  However,  no  matter  what,  I  am  sure  I 
will  always  find  time  to  be  growing  my  be¬ 
loved  violets,  and  loving  and  enjoying  them 
more  and  more.  end 


FLUORESCENT  AND  BALANCED 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

Highest  quality  48”  fixtures  with  -13”  reflectors. 
Equipped  with  cord  and  plug  and  built-in  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  connecting  another  fixture.  Regular¬ 
ly  supplied  with  daylight  lamps,  but  we  will 
supply  any  standard  color  on  request.  Fixture 
ballast  fully  guaranteed. 

For  “Balanced  Lighting,”  which  includes  added 
red  rays  from  incandescent  lamps,  we  will  install 
one,  two  or  three  sockets  between  the  fluorescent 
lamps  for  only  $1.00  per  socket. 

Fixture  only,  $14.50;  with  two  40-watt  lamps, 
$16.00.  Add  $1.00  each  for  extra  sockets.  10-watt 
incandescent  lamps  .23c  each,  three  for  ,65c  with 
fixture.  Prices  F.O.B.  Wausau,  Wis.  Fixtures  can 
be  shipped  by  parcel  post  (20  lbs.)  ONLY  TO 
addresses  on  rural  routes  or  to  post  office  of 

TIME-ALL  AUTOMATIC 
SWITCH 

To  control  lights  on  a  24- 
hour  basis.  FULLY  guaran¬ 
teed  and  shipped  postpaid 
in  U.S. 

DeLuxe  Model,  A211 
1650-watts,  $11.95 
Standard  Model,  A221 
875-watts,  $10.95 
Gardening  Indoors  Under  Lights-— By  F.  and  J, 
Kranz.  All  about  growing  plants  under  lights. 
241  pages  plus  16  p.  of  illustrations.  $4.95  ppd. 
Growing  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light— By  Peggie 
Schulz.  This  146  page  well  illustrated  book  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  information.  $3.50  ppd. 

Special  offer  to  Jan.  15th-— both  books,  $8.00  ppd. 

HARVEY  J*  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  D91  Wausau,  Wis. 


class  2  3  or  4. 
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Such  Happenings 


WHILE  talking  with  Mrs.  Melzina  Collins 
of  San  Jose,  California,  she  spoke  to  me 
about  strange  happenings  in  her  greenhouse.  I 
asked  her  to  tell  me  about  it  in  detail  when 
she  returned  to  her  home  from  her  visit  to 
our  greenhouse.  Later,  she  sent  me  all  the 
details,  and  here  is  her  letter  and  story. 

“About  September  18,  1958,  I  walked  into 
my  greenhouse  one  morning,  and  low  and  be¬ 
hold,  what  a  sight.  All  the  blooms  on  my 
plants  had  burst  into  seed  pods.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  All  I  could  think  of,  at  the 
time,  was  that  a  bee  must  have  flown  into 
the  greenhouse  and  pollinized  all  the  blooms. 
On  second  thought,  I  realized  that  it  would 
have  taken  a  swarm  of  bees  to  do  so  much 
pollination.  A  few  days  later  the  leaves  started 
dropping  off,  one  by  one,  and  there  appeared 
a  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Then  all  I 
could  think  of  was  nematodes. 

“I  read  up  on  everything  I  had  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  nematodes,  but  nothing  I  read  con¬ 
nected  with  what  was  happening.  The  leaves 
were  firm  and  beautiful,  but  in  a  few  days 
the  crowns  began  to  get  glossy  and  soften 
to  the  touch. 

“I  had  many  very  lovely  plants  in  four 
inch  pots  and  they  just  flopped  one  by  one, 
even  the  smaller  plants.  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  had  happened.  I  had  fertilized 
and  treated  all  my  plants  the  same  way,  even 
the  plants  in  the  house.  The  plants  in  the 
house  remained  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  only 


Pearl  Thomas,  Walnut  Creek,  California 

I 
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thing  I  HAD  NOT  done  to  the  plants  in  the  | 
house  was  to  spray  them.  j 

“Then  one  day  my  sister  made  arrange-  i 
ments  to  have  an  exterminating  company  come 
to  spray  her  yard.  She  had  some  bunch  grass 
and  weed  in  her  lawn  so  she  asked  him  to 
spray  the  lawn  also.  He  informed  her  they 
could  not  do  that  because  they  were  afraid 
the  weed  killer  would  stay  in  the  spray  can 
and  damage  other  plants.  I  then  realized 
what  I  had  done  to  the  violets. 

“My  son  had  moved  into  a  lovely  home 
in  the  Willow  Glenn  district,  and,  while 
visiting  at  his  home,  I  noticed  the  lawn  had 
a  lot  of  bunch  grass  and  other  weeds  among 
the  grass*.  So,  in  trying  to  be  helpful,  I  went 
over  to  his  home  and  sprayed  the  lawn  with 
Weed-Be-Gone.  When  I  returned  home  that 
evening,  I  was  quite  tired  after  spraying  the 
lawn,  and  I  did  not  rinse  out  my  spray  can 
and  clean  it  thoroughly.  The  next  day  I  wash¬ 
ed  the  spray  can  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water.  I  filled  the  sprayer  with  a  solution  of 
Hexotine  and  proceeded  to  spray  the  violets 
in  the  greenhouse.  I  have  always  used  Hexo¬ 
tine,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory,  i 
“About  forty-eight  hours  later  is  the  time  | 
I  received  the  shock  of  my  life  that  I  men-  I 
tioned  in  the  first  part  of  my  story.  I  still  | 
was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  what  had  happen-  j 
ed,  and  I  could  not  account  for  all  of  these  i 
strange  happenings.  j 

“A  few  days  later  I  visited  a  friend,  a 
commercial  grower.  I  told  him  about  what 
had  happened  and  he  appeared  to  be  amused 
and  laughed.  He  then  told  me  that  his  helper 
had  done  the  same  thing  in  his  greenhouse. 

In  fact,  he  had  a  couple  of  plants  on  hand 
and  he  brought  them  out  and  showed  them 
to  me.  The  results  to  the  plants  were  the 
same.  He  had  not  saved  any  of  the  seed  pods  | 

Shows  more  seed  pods  on  a  different  plant.  ! 


This  picture  shows  seed  pods  with  blossom  still  intact. 
The  seed  pods  were  very  large. 


as  he  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  them 
and  had  thrown  out  the  entire  lot  of  plants. 

“So  I  returned  home  a  much  wiser  woman 
and  began  dumping  plants,  thinking  all  the 
while  as  I  threw  out  plant  after  plant  that  I 
was  learning  the  hard  way.  The  plants  that 
survived  put  out  extremely  heavy  roots  at 
the  crown  near  the  soil  line.  By  taking  off 
the  top  soil  and  then  adding  new  soil,  I  saved 
some  of  the  plants.  I  still  toss  out  plants 
from  time  to  time. 

“The  swelling  of  the  leaf  stem  at  the 
crown  gradually  showed  a  blistery  effect  and 
if  the  petiole  did  not  dry  up  and  the  leaf 
drop  off,  the  blisters  formed  roots  on  the 
plant.  From  all  the  plants  I  lost,  if  they  were 
varieties  I  wanted  to  save,  I  put  down  leaves 
in  my  usual  way,  using  Zonolite.  Later,  as  I 
saw  the  roots  forming  at  the  base  of  leaves 
on  the  plants,  I  broke  them  off  and  planted 
them  just  as  they  were  without  shortening 
the  petiole. 

“On  the  plants  that  survived,  I  noticed  the 
first  blossoms  were  distorted  but  they  finally 
leveled  off  to  normal.  In  some  cases  the  foli- 


Shows  blistered  growth  on  the  plant. 


Shows  swollen  leaf  stem. 


age  made  a  change,  I  had  a  plant  of  Clemen¬ 
tine  in  the  house  at  the  time.  The  Clemen¬ 
tines  I  had  put  in  the  greenhouse  showed  a 
much  heavier  foliage  and  blossom  than  the 
one  in  the  house. 

“The  seed  pods  formed  with  the  blossoms 
intact  and  held  to  the  seed  pod  for  at  least 
two  months,  and  in  some  cases  longer,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  pods  formed  were 
exceptionally  large  and  they  had  seed  in 
them.  As  to  whether  they  are  fertile  or  not, 
at  this  time  I  cannot  say  as  the  pods  have  not 
ripened.  Nor  do  I  know  if  there  will  be  any 
change  or  mutations.  It  is  now  December 
10th  and  I  am  anxiously  waiting  to  see  if 
the  seed  is  fertile,  and  also  if  there  will  be 
any  changes  in  the  plantlets  sent  up  from  the 
leaves  planted.  I  have  heard  that  Weed-Be- 
Gone,  used  in  the  right  proportions,  will  cause 
changes  in  plant  growth. 

“We  took  some  close  up  photographs  to 
show  you  what  happened.  Some  show  the 
swelling  effect  at  the  base  of  the  crown,  and 
others  show  the  size  of  the  seed  pods  and 
the  manner  of  growth.  Picture  Number  One 
is  of  Circus  Star,  which  grows  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  symmetrical  plant  with  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  star  blooms  to  a  stem,  and  it  is  in  con¬ 
stant  bloom.  The  plant  shown  in  the  picture 
is  a  young  plant,  and  the  leaves  have  started 
to  fall  off,  but  I  saved  the  plant  and  it  is 
growing  nicely  and  blooming  again.  The  pods 
shown  on  this  plant  have  the  flowers  still 
intact,  and  the  pods  are  exceptionally  large 
for  violet  seed  pods.” 

This  is  Melzina  Collins’  story.  I  have  seen 
the  plants  and  seed  pods,  and,  like  Melzina, 
I  simply  could  not  believe  what  I  saw  in  her 
greenhouse.  Such  Strange  Happenings! 

end 


Scar  at  base  shows  fungus  or  pimply  knobs  which 
come  in  clusters.  These  knobs  will  eventually  form 
heavy  roots. 


For  the  Guidance  of  Husbands  of  Violet  Addicts  .  . 


The  Violet  Clinie 


T.K.M.,  Denver  —  The  Saintpaulia  is  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  pests,  due,  it  is  thought,  to 
the  “tank  trap'’  effect  of  the  multitudinous 
hairs  on  its  surface.  Yes,  you  may  safely 
take  any  desired  violet  from  any  source  into 
your  home.  Variety  is  the  aim.  The  African 
violet  generally  harbors  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  lesser  sow  bug  (Octofid  sugensis),  or 
the  vertical  wire  worm  (Cylindros  vermis  cy- 
norexia).  No,  cyclamen  mites  and  nematodes 
are  not  as  lethal  as  the  insecticide  people 
would  have  us  believe.  Otherwise,  whence  the 
hundreds  of  varieties  we  enjoy  today!  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  are  still  nervous,  shake  off  the 
earth,  dip  the  roots  in  a  good  sterilizer,  and 
shift  all  new  plants  at  once  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  eight-inch  pots. 

D.R.McG.,  New  York  City  Yes,  indeed, 
use  the  larger  size  pots.  It  is  false  economy  to 
make  do  with  anything  less,  for  a  plant  with 


See  how  attractive  your 
plants  are  in  adequate 
pots?  Small  tubs  are  even 
more  attractive.  Remem- 
berl  Never  underpot  for 
best  results! 


A  story  for  fun  by 

Carol  Turner,  Regina,  Bask.,  Canada 


rubble  which  rots  down  and  absorbs  excess 
nitrogen.  The  remaining  eighteen  per  cent  is 
your  high  octane  punch:  “Dromedary  Brand” 
sulphate  (thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent), 
the  standard  fine  granule  form,  impacted  in 
a  base  of  oxidized  pearlash.  But  never  under¬ 
pot. 

J.S.,  New  Orleans  ■ —  I  quite  agree.  In  the 
absence  of  rain  water,  your  violets  will  in 
time  adjust  to  other  waters.  Artificially  soft¬ 
ened  water  can  discipline  the  most  stubborn 
violet.  (See  Nebula,  J.  P.,  Water  —  Friend  or 
Foe?  Green  Thumbs,  Inc.,  $7.50.)  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  the  enviable  achievement  of 
Hugh  Gusher,  (on  TV  not  long  ago)  in  whose 
care  a  double  crowned  “Pickled  Shrimp”  be¬ 
came  pectic  after  fourteen  days.  Mr.  G.  alter¬ 
nated  daily  with  top  and  bottom  watering, 
using  a  deep  ten-inch  bowl,  constantly  filled 
with  water  at  blood-heat,  to  hold  the  eight- 
inch  pot,  equipped  with  one  of  those  effective 
plastic  canopy  “Whirlwind”  spray  units.  One 
might  reasonably  argue  that  a  larger  pot  would 
have  given  even  better  results  in  this  case  of 
a  double  crown. 


the  succulent  leaf  development  of  a  Saint¬ 
paulia.  The  new  “Capri”  pots  are  deep-bellied 
ceramic  lovelies. 

V.M.,  Montreal  —  On  the  subject  of  soil  for¬ 
mulas,  there  is  wide  divergence.  But  the  ex¬ 
perts  are  unanimous  on  one  point:  avoid  a 
shoddy  soil  mix.  Get  a  sharp  subsurface  clay 


First  rate  subsoil  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  Be  deter¬ 
mined!  Dig  deep  for  the  very  best. 

for  your  basic  eighty  per  cent.  Add  one  per 
cent  of  fructified  earthworm  briquettes,  or 
bulk  castings;  and  another  one  per  cent  of  good 
old  “green  manure,”  a  blend  of  grass  cuttings, 
vegetable  and  nail  parings,  and  other  organic 


F.E.L.,  Walla  Walla  --  Violet  plants  with 
“girl”  leaves  respond  to  elastic  temperatures, 
both  warm  and  cool,  while  plain  leaves  react 
solely  to  cooler.  The  modern  hybrid  violet  is 
no  weakling,  having  in  its  heredity  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  thrive  in  either  the  hot,  sweltering  low¬ 
lands  or  the  chill  sixty-five  hundred  foot 
Usambara  heights  of  Africa.  Under  suitable 
conditions,  the  violet  is  a  toughie.  At  present, 
there  is  no  firm  opinion,  or  conclusive  data, 
whether  strong  heat,  or  coxu,  or  a  combination 
of  both  is  preferable.  But  you  may  safely  vary 
the  conservative  range  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  degrees.  Experiment.  The  knowledge 
gained  is  well  worth  the  loss,  if  need  be,  of 
the  experimental  pottings.  Except  in  the  south, 
it  is  no  trick  in  winter  to  hold  your  plants  at 
forty  degrees  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
time.  But  don’t  be  a  slave  to  your  plants! 

R.W.E.,  Toronto  No,  I  shouldn’t  worry,  if 
I  were  you.  The  dropping  of  buds  is  not  an 
infallible  test  of  improper  humidity.  In  many 
present  day  hybrids  the  adventitious  buds  are 
subject  to  abscission.  Varieties  differ.  Some  of 
the  finest  are  shy  bloomers,  as,  for  example, 
the  1940  runner-up  “Jitterbug,”  and  the  1958 
show  stopper  “Comatose,”  two  quite  different 
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strong  sunlight  with¬ 
out  shading  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  more 
sunshine  the  more 
blossoms  —  it’s  said. 
Who  cares  about 
beautiful  foliage?  Is 
not  a  single  faded 
blossom  worth  more 
than  two  dozen 
healthy  deep  green 
glossy  leaves? 


looking  plants.  Many  growers  deliberately  dis¬ 
bud  for  larger  blossoms,  or  for  timing  the  on¬ 
set  of  blooming.  Indeed,  many  Saintpaulia 
fanciers  feel  that  the  foliage  alone  is  hand¬ 
some  enough  in  itself  to  ignore  the  blooming 
entirely. 


fastidious  growers  may  prefer  agitating  plant 
and  pot  under  warm,  mild  suds. 


How  she  groomed  her  plant  for  the  showj  it  took 
hours  to  remove  the  hundred  buds  and  blossoms  on 


the  plant. 


’’Queen  of  the  Show” 
and  not  a  single 
bloom.  Do  you  need 
blossoms  to  win  cov¬ 
eted  show  prizes? 
This  show  winner 
says,  “No!  Plants 
win  more  prizes 
without  them.” 


T.O.C.,  Pittsburgh  —  Avoid  dusting  and 
grooming  your  violets  unless  you  are  a  per¬ 
fectionist.  More  violets  are  killed  by  kind¬ 
ness  than  by  neglect.  Some  growers  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  a  dry  cellulose  sponge  to 
stroke  the  leaves  in  a  gentle  rotary  motion 
until  the  surface  appears  slightly  moist.  More 


Suds  ’em  good!  It  will  be  a  real  satisfaction  to  know 
that  had  your  plant  lived  it  would  have  had  clean 

foliage. 


D.R.I.,  San  Diego  — -  In  separating  multiple 
crowns  or  plantlets  on  starter  leaves,  use  an 
ordinary  microdont  knife  to  saw  gently 
through  the  crowns,  leaving  pits  and  floccules 
for  greater  vestibular  rooting  surface.  I  do 
not  advise  “Moldaway”  or  sulphur  on  the 
tender  cut  surfaces.  Plant  the  divisions  in 
eight-inch  pots,  in  the  recommended  soil  for¬ 
mula,  fortified  by  two  parts  compacted  mag¬ 
netite  flour.  Then  tamp  firmly  down,  water 
thoroughly,  set  in  a  bowl  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  degree  water,  and  seal  snugly  with  plas¬ 
tic  wrapping.  Check  daily  for  dryness. 
T.E.W.,  Sioux  Falls  —  Fertilizing  is,  as  you 
write,  a  tricky  business,  one  best  learned  by 
trial  and  error.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  Saintpaulia  in  its  wild  state  is  an  high- 
acid  lover.  Under  cultivation,  however,  a  daily 
high-phosphate  regimentation  will  neutralize 
that  tendency.  Laboratory  experience  proves 

Regular  application  of  “Spur- 
tabs”  will  soon  force  the 
plant  and  soil  out  of  the  pot. 

This  is  unimportant-— for  the 
decorative  pattern  of  the 
“Spurtabs”  fully  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  your  plant. 

Did  you  not  always  want  to 
do  mosaic  designs? 


w 


that  the  plant’s  intolerance  breaks  down  un¬ 
der  the  following  ‘‘ONE-TWO-THREE” 
schedule:  ONE  week  of  supplying  four  “Spur¬ 
tabs”  daily  around  the  crown;  TWO  weeks  of 
one  and  one-half  teaspoons  of  10-20-10  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  for  daily  top 
level  watering;  and  THREE  weeks  of  foliar 
feeding  daily  with  one  teaspoon  of  10-10-10 
per  gill  of  activated  rain  or  snow  water.  Re¬ 
peat.  Necrosis  of  the  vascular  cells  is  hasten¬ 
ed  by  working  in  daily  a  mulch  of  “Double 
Dromedary  Brand”  phosphate  (seventy-five 
per  cent)  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Shift  on 
to  the  next  size  pot.  end 
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Simple  Arithmetic 

Bess  Dykeman,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


SHE  looked  at  the  Spring  Cloud  she  was 
holding.  It  was  heavily  budded,  its  first 
double  white  blossoms  just  opening.  “I’ll 
take  it,”  she  said,  “but  I  don’t  know  where 
I’ll  put  it.  I’d  like  to  have  Chartreuse  Lace 
and  Lavida  but  I  just  don’t  have  room.” 

How  often  I  have  heard  remarks  such  as 
this!  And  I  must  admit  that  I’ve  frequently 
been  guilty  of  buying  Saintpaulias,  knowing 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  major  operation  to 
find  room  for  them.  You  have  too  many 
African  violets;  I  have  too  many  African 
violets. 

You  have  enough  of  pleasant  things 
To  house  your  soul  in  goodly  state. 

I  say  this  to  myself,  yet  each  spring  I 
succumb  to  the  lure  of  the  hybridizers.  At 
Garden  Lane  no  more  African  violets  can 
come  in  until  a  like  number  goes  out.  Is  there 
no  way  to  solve  our  problem  of  not  enough 
room?  There  is  a  solution,  but  it  will  require 
will  power.  We  shall  need  to  learn  simple 
arithmetic  as  it  pertains  to  Saintpaulias.  We 
must  learn  once  again  to  add  and  subtract, 
to  multiply  and  divide. 

MULTIPLICATION 

That  most  of  us  have  learned,  perhaps 
too  well,  how  to  multiply  African  violets  is 
evidenced  by  our  overcrowded  window 
shelves.  We  accept  eagerly  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  any  and  all  leaves  and  plants  offered 
us.  We  snatch  at  every  cultivar  which  has 
a  name  new  to  us.  Seldom  do  we  question 
its  real  worth  or  its  ability  to  bloom. 

DIVISION 

People  who  grow  Saintpaulias  find  great 
joy  in  sharing  surplus  leaves  and  plants  with 
friends.  If  the  hobby  becomes  too  costly, 
sooner  or  later  we  find  ourselves  selling  a 
few  to  help  defray  expenses.  Whether  we 
divide  through  gift  or  sale,  it  is  a  means 
whereby  our  collection  can  be  kept  within 
bounds.  But  there  is  a  hazard  here  for  the 
recipient  of  our  surplus.  If  what  we  pass 
on  to  others  is  classed  in  the  shy  bloomer 
category,  then  we  are  but  adding  to  the 
problem  of  multiplication  for  them.  From 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  I  believe  we  are  in 
error  when  we  sell  or  give  to  another  violet 
lover  any  cultivar  that  in  our  opinion  is 
worthless.  It  may  be  a  thing  of  no  value  for 
the  reason  that  it  never  bears  more  than  a 
few  flowers  at  a  time.  Or  perhaps  it  blooms 
fairly  well  for  a  time,  only  to  dwindle  into  a 
long  resting  period.  Maybe  its  flower  is 
muddy  and  mottles  badly  as  the  blossoms 
age.  It  may  drop  its  blooms  prematurely.  Its 
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flowers  may  be  so  small  in  size  that  the 
plant  is  worthless.  Often  some  Saintpaulia 
will  bear  a  fair  enough  crop  of  flowers  but 
have  extremely  poor  foliage,  so  much  so  that 
the  general  appearance  of  the  violet  is  ruined 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  blooms  well. 

SUBTRACTION 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  such  cultivars 
as  these?  In  the  Saintpaulia  world  each  year 
hundreds  of  African  violets  are  born,  not 
all  of  them  of  great  value,  naturally;  but  a 
few  will  be  the  best  in  their  class,  the 
finest  produced  up  to  the  present  year.  Some 
of  these  newcomers  will  live  until  super¬ 
seded  by  still  better  ones  in  the  years  to 
come.  Enthusiasts  who  have  a  fair  degree  of 
success  growing  violets  should  view  with 
suspicion  any  cultivar  which,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  is  a  poor  performer.  I  believe  the  only 
place  for  inferior  African  violets  is  the  trash 
can.  Only  total  destruction  will  prevent  these 
unworthies  from  being  passed  on  from  per¬ 
son  to  person. 

Subtraction  is  the  only  solution  to  this 
problem  of  overproduction.  We  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  growers  will  never  part  with 
any  plant  as  long  as  it  remains  alive.  We  are 
aware  that  any  leaves  broken  off  from  this 
“trash”  will  never  be  destroyed.  Multipli¬ 
cation  is  fun.  Those  of  us  who  are  aware  of 
the  lack  of  birth  control  must  do  our  part 
to  see  that  we  pass  on  to  others  only  the 
African  violet  cultivars  that,  in  our  opinion, 
are  worthy  of  continued  existence.  We  may 
divide  our  better  quality  plants  with  our 
friends  and  customers,  but  we  must  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  from  our  collections  all  the 
violets  that  we  know  will  never  perform 
for  others  if  they  have  not  responded  for  us. 
Oh,  it  won’t  be  easy,  for  the  question  of 
money  is  involved.  But  look  at  it  this  way. 
Isn’t  it  far  easier  to  sell  heavy  blooming, 
rather  than  out  of  bloom,  plants?  A  long 
look  will  convince  us  that  ultimately  we 
shall  be  profited  far  more  by  discarding  our 
“trash.” 
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TIME-HONORED  CULTIVARS 

I  would  not  have  you  misunderstand  me, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  people  who  are  still 
growing  and  propagating  some  of  the  old, 
old  cultivars  which  are  today  as  floriferous 
and  beautiful  as  any  newcomer.  Ruffled 
Treasure  can  boast  more  flowers  than  many 
a  rippling  beauty  of  today.  Can  any  fashion¬ 
able  modern  top  the  performance  of  Gor¬ 
geous  Blue  Wonder?  Are  you  acquainted 
with  any  rock-‘n’-roll  miss  who  is  better 
behaved  or  prettier  than  Blue  Waxwing? 
What  recent  African  violet  can  excel  the 
beauty  and  prodigality  with  which  Laven¬ 
der  Beauty  clothes  itself?  How  long  a  time 
Painted  Girl  has  dwelt  among  us!  And  still 
“she  walks  in  beauty  as  the  night.”  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  my  old  friend 
Velvet  Girl,  but  I  was  not  so  blinded  by 
her  beauty  that  I  could  not  see  merit  in  the 
new,  vibrant  Fire  Dance.  I  coveted  it  for 
my  collection  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
its  performance  has  been  every  bit  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  its  good  looks.  The  old  and  the 
new  —  antiques  and  moderns. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  moving  into  an 
ultramodern  house.  Having  inherited  many 
heirlooms,  she  wants  to  use  them  in  her  new 
home.  She  has  disposed  of  a  sofa  and  two 
antique  chairs  which  contribute  nothing  to¬ 
ward  beauty  or  usefulness.  She  has  replaced 
these  with  furniture  which  is  modern,  yet 
which  manages  to  retain  the  spirit  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  So,  by  combining  the  products  of  two 
generations  so  far  apart  in  point  of  time, 
my  neighbor  has  achieved  an  effect  of  ease 
and  charm  which  might  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  if  either  had  been  used  alone.  Although 
her  home  contains  many  old,  old  things,  she 
has  managed  to  produce  a  place  where  she 
can  live  modern.  In  like  manner,  should  not 
we,  the  African  violet  enthusiasts  of  today, 
learn  to  subtract  what  is  unproductive  and 
unresponsive,  and  to  add  to  our  collections 
only  the  best  of  what  the  present  has  to  of¬ 
fer,  so  that  we  may,  in  the  horticultural 
sense  of  the  word,  live  modern. 

ADDITIONS  —  HOW? 

A  wise  and  thoughtful  buyer  will  re¬ 
quire  more  than  a  pretty  face  or  a  new  name, 
euphonious  though  it  may  be,  before  she  can 
be  lured  into  spending  her  money  for  a  new 
African  violet  cultivar  to  add  to  her  collec¬ 
tion.  If  the  new  one  is  really  good,  it  will 
necessarily  be  rather  expensive  when  first 
introduced.  A  prospective  buyer  will  want 
answers  to  these  questions.  Is  it  better  in 
some  way?  Is  it  different?  Will  it  bloom 
more  profusely?  Or  flower  more  continu¬ 
ously?  Will  there  be  long  lapses  be¬ 
tween  bloom  cycles?  Is  the  color  of  the  flower 
clearer?  An  informed  purchaser  always  asks, 
“Which  hybridizer  introduced  the  cultivar?” 
Because  there  is  a  definite  possibility  that 
some  fly-by-night  has  turned  loose  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  inferior  Junk.  Seedlings  sometimes 


have  a  way  of  putting  forth  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flowers  which  tempt  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  to  part  with  their  precious  allowances, 
only  at  a  later  date  revealing  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  no  way  remarkable. 

In  winter,  when  time  hangs  heavy  on  our 
hands,  we  may  find  both  pleasure  and  profit 
by  studying  the  price  lists  and  catalogs  put 
out  by  reliable  dealers  and  growers.  We  can 
thus  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  names  of 
firms  and  hybridizers  who  give  us  nothing 
but  what  they  consider  the  best.  We  don’t 
rely  on  any  one  person’s  opinion.  It  is  in  pool¬ 
ing  the  reports  describing  the  qualities  of 
new  violets  that  we  come  to  final  decisions. 

ADDITION  —  THROUGH  LEAF 
PROPAGATION 

At  Garden  Lane  it  is  almost  too  easy  to 
add,  because  near  us  is  a  violet  house  where 
one  may  see  in  bloom  most  of  the  cultivars 
introduced  in  our  half  of  the  country.  Leaves 
may  be  purchased  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
as  I  browse  about  among  this  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial,  I  may  see  a  number  I  would  like  to 
try.  I  shall  never  know  whether  these  new 
ones  are  better  until  I  grow  them.  A  leaf 
takes  up  such  a  little  space  I  think,  remem¬ 
bering  the  fact  that  not  much  available  grow¬ 
ing  space  remains  unoccupied  and  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that,  although  small  by  com¬ 
parison,  leaves  have  one  thing  in  common 
with  bulldozers  —  they  forge  ahead  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  often  think  that  an  African 
violet  leaf  is  the  most  generous  thing  in 
the  world,  and  when  Dyke  must  set  up  a 
lighted  area  to  accommodate  the  many  pups 
that  spring  from  these  innocent  looking 
leaves,  I  know  he  agrees  with  me.  I  cannot 
pass  judgment  on  these  new  cultivars  until 
they  have  come  into  bloom  and  even  far  be¬ 
yond  that  time.  I  don’t  like  to  rate  an  Afri¬ 
can  violet  until  I  have  propagated  it  from 
leaf  to  maturity.  A  year,  two  years,  may  be 
required  before  a  final  decision  is  reached 
as  to  the  merits  of  violets  new  to  me. 

ADDITION  —  WHY? 

This  is  rather  an  ambitious  undertaking 
for  one  who  has  only  very  limited  growing 
space  at  her  disposal.  It  is  a  continuing 
process  and  goes  on  year  after  year,  for  we 
haven’t  reached  the  end  of  the  number  of 
delightful  and  surprising  items  our  hybridizers 
are  giving  us.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such 
a  project  as  this  involves  a  great  deal  of  work, 
but  such  pleasant  work!  One  never  quite 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  miracle  which 
takes  place  when  an  inserted  leaf  produces 
all  those  offspring.  This  is  magic  in  which 
I  have  played  a  part;  and  it  is  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Could  I  not  find  the  same  pleasure  by 
propagating  over  and  over  the  cultivars  I 
already  have  in  the  collection?  Why  must  it 
be  necessary  to  introduce  fresh  material  from 
time  to  time? 

I  used  to  have  a  hobby  of  working  out 
needlepoint  designs.  The  fun  was  in  selecting 
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just  the  right  colors  of  yarn  to  get  the  effect 
wanted.  It  was  like  working  out  a  puzzle  to 
place  on  canvas  the  simple  stitches  which, 
when  completed,  made  a  pattern,  a  picture,  as 
perfect  as  I  knew  how  to  make  it.  Sometimes 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  results,  sometimes 
not,  but  the  pleasure  was  in  working  out  the 
original  pattern  or  design.  Once  the  piece  of 
work  was  completed  I  lost  interest  in  it.  I 
found  it  was  an  onerous  task  to  put  in  the 
background  stitches,  even  though  without 
them  the  design  itself  was  incomplete.  Just 
so  it  is  with  violets.  Having  once  propagated 
leaves  of  certain  cultivars,  having  grown  them 
to  adulthood  and  blossom,  I  find  it  much  less 
interesting  to  work  with  them  again.  I  am 
fairly  certain  now  what  their  response  will  be. 
They  offer  no  challenge,  whereas  any  African 
violet  not  heretofore  grown  at  Garden  Lane 
is  an  unknown  quantity.  Naturally  we  don’t 
want  our  efforts  wasted  on  inferior  stuff,  so 
we  try  to  select  wisely  and  critically  the 
cultivars  introduced  to  our  plant  room.  Seek¬ 
ing  as  we  do,  something  better  or  newer,  or 
possibly  a  better  grower  or  bloomer,  we  feel 
that  only  our  own  judgment  can  determine 
the  value  to  us  of  any  particular  violet.  And 
only  if  we  grow  it  ourselves  under  our  own 
growing  conditions  can  we  find  the  right 
answer  in  each  case. 

Of  necessity,  each  year  sees  a  number  of 
Saintpaulias  absent  from  our  benches.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  the  primary  one 
being  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  dupli¬ 
cations  and  similarities,  and  only  one  or  pos¬ 
sibly  two  in  each  class  will  eventually  remain. 
Each  year  finds  some  surprises  in  store  for 
us,  perhaps  a  Star  Pink  or  Little  Mo.  Perhaps 
a  Double  Orchid  Prince  appears  to  delight  us 
with  its  tremendous  crop  of  huge,  full  double 
flowers.  If  once  we  decide  some  newcomer 
is  really  superior  to  an  old-timer  already  in 
our  collection,  we  no  longer  keep  the  older 
cultivar,  good  though  it  was  in  its  day. 

This  project  keeps  us  informed  on  the 
subject  of  what’s  new  in  the  African  violet 
world.  It  isn’t  possible  or  practical  to  attempt 
any  all  out  effort  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
good  new  violets  being  put  on  the  market. 
Often  it  is  a  year  or  two  before  we  get  around 
to  trying  some  of  them.  This  works  out  to 
our  advantage  because  in  the  meantime  others 
are  growing  them  and  we  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  profit  from  the  many  reports  reaching 
us  about  some  particular  cultivar.  If  any 
special  violet  is  on  the  blacklist  of  many  ex¬ 
perienced  growers,  I  am  sure  there  is  good 
reason  for  it.  Many  of  the  newer  ones  are 
exactly  as  good  but  no  better,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  isn’t  good  enough.  “Oh,  it’s  pretty, 
but  nothing  special,”  we  may  hear  others  say, 
thus  damning  with  faint  praise  some  Saint- 
paulia  just  put  on  the  market.  No  wonder 
we  become  confused  and  hesitate  when  of¬ 
fered  the  opportunity  to  secure  new  ones. 


I  have  learned  to  find  my  way  through  this 
mass  of  material  by  observing  the  reactions 
of  the  plants  put  out  by  the  leading  hybridists. 

I  have  learned  to  expect  certain  qualities  from 
each  hybridizer.  I  know  that  almost  without 
exception  they  will  bloom  very  well.  I  know 
that  certain  ones  will  have  gorgeous  foliage. 
Some  will  be  really  different,  and  that  isn’t 
easy.  Some  will  have  very  heavy  bloom  abili¬ 
ty,  but  will  unfortunately  possess  leaves  that 
don’t  conform  readily.  Once  in  a  while  we 
will  run  across  some  “girl”  that  will  bloom 
terrifically  but  will  have  leaves  which  insist 
on  holding  hands  in  the  center  of  the  plant. 
Garden  Lane  conditions  provide  a  light  to 
which  most  of  the  “girls”  do  not  respond,  so 
for  the  most  part  our  violets  have  tailored 
leaves.  I  have  never  found  that  the  girl  type 
blossomed  as  well  either,  except  in  rare  cases. 

SUBTRACTION— HOW  AND  WHY 

Each  year  we  find  we  have  African  violets 
which  for  some  reason  we  wish  to  eliminate 
from  our  collection.  Perhaps  the  leaves  do 
not  respond  satisfactorily  to  the  light  situa¬ 
tion  or  the  plants  don’t  bloom  well.  It  may  be 
that  the  color  of  the  flowers  doesn’t  appeal 
to  us.  Or  there  may  be  duplications  or  simi¬ 
larities.  Blossoms  may  be  so  small  as  to  make 
the  cultivar  unacceptable.  Occasionally  we 
may  find  a  violet  that  is  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory  except  for  the  fact  that  the  color  of 
the  flowers  is  mottled  and  muddy  looking. 
These  must  be  eliminated.  If  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  bloomers  we  feel  justified  in  selling 
them.  But,  if  we  take  a  dislike  to  particular 
Saintpaulias,  we  do  not  like  to  pass  them  on  | 

to  other  people.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  i 

propagating  violets  that  we  do  not  class  as  j 

really  superior;  neither  do  we  believe  it  is  | 

right  to  clutter  up  other  people’s  collections 
with  inferior  stuff.  Space  is  usually  at  a 
premium  for  all  of  us.  What  becomes  of  the 
African  violets  that  fail  to  meet  our  standard 
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for  excellence?  They  usually  end  their  days 
in  the  trash  can.  In  days  gone  by  I  passed 
on  to  any  interested  party  the  violets  we  no 
longer  wanted.  But  I  believe  subtraction 
would  entirely  end  this  problem  of  multipli¬ 
cation  of  inferior  material. 

With  the  advent  of  hundreds  of  cultivars 
which  bloom  riotously,  we  can  feel  justified  in 
destroying  all  African  violets  that  for  various 
reasons  do  not  satisfy  us.  The  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  we  may  safely  assume  that  just 
because  we  have  a  violet  that  bears  eight  or 
ten  flowers  almost  all  the  time,  this  particular 
one  is  good.  Unless  the  flowers  are  in  some 
way  remarkable  it  would  be  better  subtracted 
completely  from  the  Saintpaulia  world.  It  is 
too  simple  and  easy  for  us  to  secure  cultivars 
in  almost  every  conceivable  color  and  class 
which  will  flower  abundantly  and  continu¬ 
ously.  Why  then  do  we  persist  in  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  less  than  the  best?  Why  cry  aloud 
that  our  violets  won’t  bloom  when  the  cause 
for  lack  of  bloom  may  well  be  a  lack  of 
judgment  in  selecting  new  material,  plus  a 
reluctance  to  part  with  any  Saintpaulia  once 
it  is  in  our  possession?  Subtract  those  violets 
that  are  not  completely  satisfactory.  Destroy 
all  cultivars  that,  in  your  opinion,  are  worth¬ 
less.  You  will  then  have  available  the  space 
you  need  to  be  able  to  grow  a  few  of  the 
really  good  dependable  ones. 

HEAVY  BLOOMERS  —  OLD  AND  NEW 

Our  faithful  Jessie  has  flowers  which 
are  in  no  way  spectacular  in  themselves,  but 
how  she  performs!  It  is  no  hardship  for  her  to 
produce  forty  or  fifty  blossoms  at  a  time,  and 
she  has  gone  as  high  as  eighty-three  for  us. 
Minnetonka  often  carries  so  many  blossoms 
that  they  pile  up  on  top  of  each  other  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  count  them.  Palette  is  another  star,  easy 
and  beautiful.  Myrtle  Species  Seedling  (which 
deserves  a  far  more  pretentious  name)  is  an¬ 


other  indispensable,  and  beautifully  keeps  its 
vivid  blue  edge.  Lavida  always  pleases  us  with 
its  tumbled  masses  of  flowers.  For  outstanding 
performance,  the  blue  ribbon  at  our  place 
goes  to  Evening  Shade  or  White  Pride.  What 
glorious  crops  of  flowers  these  two  cultivars 
produce,  the  one  with  a  solid  sheet  of  creamy- 
white  blossoms  and  the  other  with  its  un¬ 
believable  number  of  vivid  blue  and  white 
double  blooms!  Evening  Shade  once  produced 
one  hundred  and  twenty  open  flowers  at  one 
time  for  a  neighbor  of  mine. 

If  thou  of  fortune  be  bereft 
And  in  thy  store  there  be  but  left 
Two  leaves,  sell  one  and  with  the  dole 
Buy  hyacinths  to  feed  thy  soul. 

Substitute  African  violets  for  hyacinths 
and  you  have  a  word  picture  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  housewives  and  others  who  lighten 
the  monotony  of  day  to  day  living  by  growing 
Saintpaulias.  But  it  is  not  enough  just  to  be 
able  to  grow  them.  We  want  them  to  bloom 
too.  And  if  we  will  learn  to  subtract  we  will 
have  room  to  add  to  our  windows  such  extrav¬ 
agant  bloomers  as  Lilac  Dale  and  Lorna 
Doone.  We  can  rejoice  over  the  floral  display 
of  Xandu  with  its  clear  orchid-pink  flowers, 
and  the  generosity  of  Fringed  Snow  Prince 
that  never  even  hints  that  it  will  go  out  of 
bloom.  We  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
brilliant  Star  Blue  and  the  double  rose  and 
white  My  Leba  that  never  sports.  You  will  get 
to  know  the  new,  unidentified  species  with 
abundant  purple  flowers  and  lovely,  soft  pale 
green,  pliable  leaves.  These  will  be  your  re¬ 
ward  if  you  will  subtract  ruthlessly  if  occasion 
demands  and  add  Judiciously  from  time  to 
time. 

Do  make  room  for  Daisy  Mae,  tidy  and 
charming;  allow  Sugar  N’  Spice  to  flaunt  its 
Fantasy  type  flowers  on  your  horizon.  Both 
of  these  are  small  and  dainty.  By  all  means 
find  room  for  the  sweet  pea  darling  Little 
Mo  whose  flowers  often  boast  a  Kelly  green 
edge.  If  you  want  a  small  plant  with  big 
ideas,  get  Bronze  Cherub,  who  happens  to  be 
my  favorite  small  one.  All  of  these  are  excel¬ 
lent  blooming  violets.  These  and  many  more, 
equally  lovely,  equally  floriferous,  are  ours 
to  enjoy  because  we  are  learning  to  subtract 
and  trying  to  add  wisely.  We  are  on  a  constant 
search  for  something  better,  something  really 
different. 

RUGGED  INDIVIDUALISTS 

African  violets  are  not  people  but  like 
people  they  have  individual  characteristics, 
their  own  special  way  of  responding  to  the 
environments  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
At  Garden  Lane  we  cannot  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  change  the  environment,  so  we  must  be 
guided  in  our  addition  by  the  traits  the  vio¬ 
lets  have  inherited.  Over  a  period  of  years  we 
have  experimented  with  hundreds  of  African 
violet  cultivars.  They  come  and  go  constantly, 
only  the  best  remaining  to  grace  our  plant 
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room.  What  we  consider  the  best  may  not  be 
the  same  as  your  best.  We  know  that.  But  I 
do  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  our  grow¬ 
ing  areas  receive  a  very  great  amount  of  light 
and  as  a  consequence  we  feel  that  we  are 
competent  to  judge  the  blooming  ability  of 
the  violets  we  have  grown.  So  much  light  will 
cause  unfavorable  reaction  on  the  part  of 
leaves  of  some  varieties,  the  “girls”  bunch¬ 
ing  in  the  center,  or  both  tailored  leaves  and 
girl  type  leaves  hugging  the  pots,  so  we  are 
not  so  well  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  foli¬ 
age  performance.  We  can  be  guided  only  by 
the  reaction  to  our  situation. 

PINK  SAINTPAULIAS 
Dyke  is  only  teasing  when  he  tells  guests 
that  I  like  my  African  violet  as  long  as  it  is 
pink.  But  it  is  true  that  my  sales  resistance 
is  lower  for  pinks.  I  am  a  sucker  for  any  new, 
new  one  which  comes  from  a  hybridizer 
known  for  his  outstanding  work  in  this  color 
field.  I  do  not  have  room  for  all  the  really 
good  pink  violets  offered  us  today.  When  I  say 
good,  I  mean,  of  course,  that  they  will  almost 
positively  bloom  exceptionally  well.  So  where 
do  I  draw  the  line?  I  settle  for  the  cultivars 
that  have  leaves  that  respond  well  to  so  much 
light.  I  prefer  that  the  plants  have  a  flat  look 
and  grow  leaves  that  naturally  space  them¬ 
selves  in  some  semblance  of  a  pattern. 

One  whole  table  is  devoted  to  both  single 
and  double  pink  African  violets.  This  table  is 
always  beautiful  for  on  it  we  keep  only  plants 
that  are  in  good  bloom.  As  one  or  another 
pauses  in  its  blooming  cycle  to  take  a  brief 
rest,  it  is  replaced  by  another  in  better  bloom. 
The  over-all  color  effect  is  pink,  but  it  never 
becomes  monotonous,  for  to  create  a  gentle 
contrast  we  place  three  whites  here,  a  White 
Pride,  Giant  Snow  Prince  and  White  God¬ 
dess.  To  lend  an  air  of  grace  and  further  en¬ 
chantment  we  like  to  see  on  this  table  a  Kim¬ 
berly,  a  Waverly  or  Pastel  Princess.  On  other 
occasions  a  luscious  Laura,  a  floriferous  Blue 
Picotee  or  perhaps  Blue  Nocturne  will  occupy 
spaces  here  and  there.  Dixie  Moonbeam,  a  love 
if  there  ever  was  one,  and  our  new,  elegant 
Blue  Imperial  have  now  arrived  at  that  spe¬ 
cial  state  of  well-being  that  I  felt  it  was  high 
time  they  lent  their  special  charms  to  the 
pink  area.  Whenever  a  Mexican  Foxglove 
reaches  a  high  peak,  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
“pink”  atmosphere  where  its  colors  blend  har¬ 
moniously.  This  is  Table  No.  1  and  I  call  it 
Pink  Perfection. 

“If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being” 

I  tell  guests  when  they  ask,  “Why  so  many 
pinks?”  “It’s  just  a  hobby”  and  it  is  an  answer 
people  cannot  understand.  The  sweetness  of 
this  table  of  Pink  Saintpaulias  keeps  me  ever 
mindful  that 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever 
Its  loveliness  increases,  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us  and  a  sleep 


Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health, 
and  quiet  breathing. 

But  what  potential  buyer  is  ever  appeased 
by  any  such  explanation  of  “Why  so  many 
pinks?” 

“Won’t  you  sell  me  this  one?”  she  pleads, 
pointing  to  Wild  Rosa.  Now  the  Rosa  is  a 
special  pet  of  mine  and  she  might  about  as 
well  ask  for  my  dog.  “Or  that  one,”  she  asks, 
looking  longingly  at  Vanity  Fair  so  full  of 
bloom. 

“But  that’s  a  brand  new  one  and  I  just 
bought  it  for  my  collection,”  I  explain. 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
these  pink  violets.  I  should  think  you  would 
be  glad  to  sell  them  and  get  the  money,”  visi¬ 
tors  often  remark. 

“I  have  them  for  my  own  enjoyment  and 
for  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the  many  callers 
who  ask  to  see  our  plant  room.”  These  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  merely  to  see  and  remain  to 
browse  and  select  one  or  two  to  carry  away 
with  them  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  suffering 
from  some  sort  of  wild  mania,  and  they  may 
be  right.  Yet  how  much  these  same  hecklers 
do  enjoy  moving  slowly  about  the  room,  com¬ 
paring,  asking  questions,  admiring  or  criti¬ 
cising  in  friendly  fashion!  How  loathe  they 
are  to  leave  this  little  basement  room  which 
is  so  full  of  color,  not  realizing  perhaps  that 
the  color  is  there,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  very 
reason  that  so  many  Saintpaulia  cultivars  are 
in  bloom. 

ADDING  AND  SUBTRACTING  PINKS 

Here  are  such  old  timers  as  All  Aglow  and 
Pink  Ecstasy.  Pink  Tongwensis  is  so  amenable 
that  we  use  it  as  a  standard  for  comparison 
with  newer  singles.  Tonkadale’s  Pink  Spot¬ 
light  is  so  reliable  we  always  have  a  couple 
of  young  ones  in  reserve  for  emergencies.  My 
favorite  pink  girl.  Pink  Imperial,  regally  lords 
it  over  many  another  pink  which  arrives  to 
challenge  her  place  of  prominence.  Here  are 
the  almost  faultless  Patrice,  and  Pearl  Thom¬ 
as  that  has  such  vivid  color  and  unusual 
shaped  flowers.  Other  singles  that  have  se¬ 
cured  a  place  here  are  Misty  Pink,  Pink  Mir¬ 
acle,  Ember  Pink  Supreme,  Pink  Flare,  and 
the  new  Easter  Sunrise  with  its  red  eye.  All 
of  these  perform  very  well  indeed.  We  are 
watching  four  fringed  single  pink  African  vio¬ 
lets,  all  gorgeous  and  grand.  Vallinpink  at 
the  moment  is  in  full  party  dress.  Clarissa 
Harris  has  flowers  which  are  so  large  and 
frilly  they  take  your  breath  away  every  time 
you  look  at  them.  Eventually  one  will  prove 
to  be  our  favorite  and  will  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  resident,  the  others  no  longer  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  clan.  Fraternizing  with  all  these 
aristocrats  is  a  little  nobody  that  sprang  from 
seed  purchased  long  ago  from  Everett  Ham¬ 
mond.  Petioles,  peduncles  and  leaf  backs  are 
all  a  rich,  translucent  rosy-red,  creating  an 
effect  indescribably  beautiful.  So  charming 
it  is,  and  so  obligingly  does  it  set  flower  buds, 
that  we  decided  to  adopt  it  permanently. 
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Though  nameless,  it  is  better  behaved  and  far 
prettier  than  some  of  its  neighbors,  famous 
and  lovely  though  they  are.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  the  antecedents  and  back¬ 
ground  of  this,  our  adopted  child.  The  lass 
with  the  delicate  air,  I  think  whenever  I  look 
at  the  one  specimen  of  a  fringed  pink,  and 
white  violet  tucked  in  here.  It  has  a  sparkle 
and  vivacity  that  set  it  apart.  I  do  hope  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  enable  this  precious  thing  to 
be  so  stabilized  that  it  can  be  introduced  prop¬ 
erly  to  a  public  hungry  for  something  entirely 
different.  Its  name  is  Star  Heather. 

DOUBLE  PINK  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Our  favorite  double  pink  African  violet 
is  Pink  Cushion.  We  have  explored  the  field 
of  double  pinks  and  are  still  seeking  the  per¬ 
fect  one.  Pink  Cushion  has  leaf  symmetry  and 
the  habit  of  blooming  well  almost  constantly. 
All  its  ways  are  seemly.  It  is  fully  double,  a 
feature  that  further  endears  it  to  me.  No  knots 
in  the  center  of  my  doubles,  please!  It  is  the 
pattern  we  use  as  a  guide  in  judging  newer 
double  pinks.  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 
beauty  and  bounty  of  Gladness,  a  full  double 
with  pale  pink  roses  which  contrast  nicely, 
set  against  almost  black  leaves.  Blue  Pink  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  blooming  while  very 
young.  Rosy  Future  is  a  brilliant  newcomer 
and  utterly  unlike  any  other  in  our  collection. 
Minnesota  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  where 
color  is  involved.  We  are  pleased  to  find  its 
leaves  behave  very  well  under  so  much  light. 
Beauteous  Strike-Me-Pink,  so  fair  of  face  and 
so  gorgeously  dressed  is  one  girl  that  appeals 
strongly  to  the  man  of  the  house.  Two  Johnny- 
come-latelys  are  Pink  Crown  and  Great  Day, 
both  heavy  bloomers,  both  fully  double.  They 
look  uncommonly  good  to  me,  and  if  they  live 
up  to  their  early  promise  we  shall  not  soon 
wish  to  part  with  them.  They  make  excellent 
photographic  material. 

Even  our  men  visitors  are  vociferous  in 
their  approval  of  this  “pink”  table  which 
holds  the  Saintpaulias  in  my  favorite  color 
field.  Lack  of  time  and  space  has  prevented 
us  from  trying  out  all  the  excellent  pink  cul- 
tivars  on  the  market  today.  But,  from  time 
to  time,  we  eliminate  a  few  and  give  some 
newcomer  a  trial,  if  it  comes  well  recom¬ 
mended. 

Table  No.  2  is  called  “Rhapsody  in  Blue” 
and  it  holds  blue  and  purple  African  violets 
of  all  shades.  Over  it  are  placed  daylight  and 
warm  white  fluorescent  tubes,  while  Table 
No.  1  uses  two  warm  white  and  two  pink 
tubes.  The  blue  table  holds  such  reliables 
as  Valor,  Bridal  Wreath,  Bernice,  Black  Paris, 
Purple  Princess,  Black  Magic,  Double  One, 
Wayzata,  Iris,  Excelsis,  and  Blue  Warrior,  with 
others  both  old  and  new. 

Table  No.  3,  which  is  Lavender  and  Lace 
contains  the  orchids,  mauves,  lavenders,  lilacs, 
red-orchids  and  red-violets.  Outstanding  vio¬ 
lets  here  are  Double  Orchid  Prince,  Sugar 


Babe,  Grandeur,  Lilac  Dale,  Fire  Dance,  Vel¬ 
vet  Girl  and  Silver  Slippers.  Some  very  new 
ones  are  here  for  trial  too. 

Table  No,  4  is  devoted  to  some  choice  girl 
varieties,  and  also  to  some  of  the  kissin’  cou¬ 
sins,  A  few  of  the  tall  gesneriads  are  at  the 
back  of  this  table  and  require  frequent  ad¬ 
justing  or  pruning  in  order  to  be  kept  with¬ 
in  bounds.  Members  of  this  table  are  here  on 
trial  only,  so  we  call  it  “Curls  and  Capers.” 

Two  other  tables  are  set  up  for  experi¬ 
menting  purposes.  On  them  are  mostly  the 
newer  cultivars  which  we  want  to  work  on 
and  develop  to  the  point  where  a  decision  can 
be  reached  as  to  their  value.  If  good,  a  plant 
is  transferred  to  one  of  the  first  four  tables 
mentioned  for  further  trial.  The  plants  which 
fail  to  meet  our  requirements  are  eliminated, 
either  through  division  or  subtraction. 

Young  leaves  and  leaf  cuttings  and  small 
and  medium  sized  violets  occupy  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  tables.  Eight,  thirty  inch  by  sixty  inch 
areas  of  growing  space  provide  plenty  of 
material  from  which  we  continue  to  select 
what  we  believe  is  the  “cream  of  the  crop,” 
cultivars  which  have  what  we  like:  good  col¬ 
or,  symmetrical  habit  of  growth  and  above 
all,  good  blooming  habits. 

NOT  SHOW  PLANTS 

Ours  are  not  show  plants.  They  may  have 
grace  or  individuality.  They  may  even  occa¬ 
sionally  bloom  their  heads  off,  but  seldom 
will  they  meet  the  requirements  necessary  to 
win  ribbons.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  here  we  place  heavy  emphasis  upon 
bloom  ability,  although  we  never  utterly  dis¬ 
regard  leaf  design.  For  another  thing,  I  have 
the  unorthodox  habit  of  ruthlessly  removing 
lower  leaves  from  plants  that  have  become 
too  large  or  when  too  many  of  the  lower 
leaves  are  no  longer  able  to  produce  flower 
buds.  I  wish  to  direct  the  plant’s  energies  to¬ 
ward  forming  new  center  growth  and  conse¬ 
quent  heavier  flowering  rather  than  to  see 
the  violet  obliged  to  spend  itself  needlessly 
in  supporting  a  lot  of  unproductive  leaves 
at  its  base.  Always,  of  course,  enough  leaves 
are  left  to  maintain  a  pretty  plant  with  foli¬ 
age  lush  enough  to  manufacture  plenty  of 
food  for  reserve  strength. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  practice  to  others, 
for  some  experts  have  informed  me  that  this 
is  unnecessary  and  unacceptable.  I  do  it  never¬ 
theless,  periodically.  I  had  this  argument  out 
long  ago  with  my  violets.  If  the  operation 
proved  to  be  successful  I  had  their  permis¬ 
sion  to  continue  with  the  treatment,  rough 
though  it  seemed.  I  haven’t  lost  a  patient  yet, 
and  the  Saintpaulias  do  bloom  far  better. 

RATING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

As  spring  approaches  I  look  forward  to  the 
shipping  season.  I  have  ordered  leaf  cuttings 
and  a  few  plants.  Space  must  be  made  for  the 
incumbents.  It  is  now  time  for  subtraction  or 
division.  I  pick  up  in  turn  the  plants  in  ques- 
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tion  and  look  at  them  critically,  recalling  their 
past  performance.  I  look  at  one  violet  per¬ 
haps,  and  am  unable  to  reach  a  decision.  Do 
I  keep  it  or  do  I  let  it  go?  Or  is  it  so  poor 
I  should  toss  it  out?  If  I  am  ever  in  doubt,  I 
know  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it 
has  no  place  on  our  tables.  If  it  is  really  good, 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  instant  decision.  Only 
rarely  does  this  way  of  deciding  fail  to  give 
the  right  result.  Nonconformists  and  recalci¬ 
trants  have  no  place  here.  I  haven’t  the  time 
nor  inclination  to  coax  wayward  ones  to  lend 
themselves  to  our  growing  conditions.  • 

The  greatest  difficulty  comes  when  I  must 
choose  between  similarities,  all  of  which  may 
be  excellent.  Only  a  few  may  remain,  but 
which  ones  will  be  our  choice?  I  am  here  re¬ 
minded  of  a  story-poem  I  used  to  tell  my  sec¬ 
ond  grade  children: 

It  seems  that  St.  Peter  was  traveling  and 
became  weary  and  hungry. 

He  came  to  the  door  of  a  cottage 
In  traveling  round  the  earth 
Where  a  little  woman  was  making  cakes 
And  baking  them  on  the  hearth. 

And  being  faint  with  fasting, 

For  the  day  was  almost  done, 

He  asked  her  from  her  store  of  cakes 
To  give  him  a  single  one. 


BRINGS  MORE  BEAUTY  & 

TO  ALL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS**. 

Perfecfly  balanced  for  correctly  feed¬ 
ing  African  Violets  and  other  house 
plants.  Simply  dissolve  in  water  and 
opply  to  root  syitem  of  plants  as 
directed.  It  quickly  feeds  every  part 
of  the  plant  without  danger  of  over¬ 
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plants,  with  more  and  larger  blooms. 
Seedlings  and  cuttings  rooted  in  sand 
or_  propagating  media  kept  moist 
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stronger.  Root  shock  is  r-educed  when 
transplanting. 
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So  she  made  a  very  little  cake, 

But  as  it  baking  lay 

She  looked  at  it  and  thought 

It  seemed  too  large  to  give  away. 

Therefore  she  kneaded  another 
And  still  a  smaller  one 
But  it  looked  when  she  turned  it  over 
As  large  as  the  first  had  done. 

Then  she  took  a  tiny  scrap  of  dough 
And  rolled  and  rolled  it  flat 
And  baked  it  thin  as  a  wafer 
But  she  couldn’t  part  with  that. 

Then  she  said,  “My  cakes  that  seem  so  small 

When  I  eat  of  them  myself 

Are  yet  too  large  to  give  away,” 

And  she  put  them  on  the  shelf. 

In  the  prose  version,  the  old  woman  keeps 
repeating  over  and  over,  “I  can’t  give  this  to 
the  little  old  .man,”  and  that’s  exactly  how  I 
feel  when  it  is  time  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
unrewarding  or  similar  cultivars  which  add 
nothing  of  value  to  the  plant  room.  “I  can’t 
give  this  to  the  little  old  man,”  I  may  think, 
looking  at  some  particular  plant  which  is  in 
full  bloom,  but  so  similar  to  another  cultivar 
that  it  is  senseless  to  keep  both. 

Our  hybridizers  know  what  we  want  and 
sooner  or  later  they  will  give  it  to  us.  So  I 
divide  and  subtract  as  necessary.  I  do  give 
this  and  that  to  the  little  old  man  and  as  a 
result  I  have  a  marvelous  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  knowing  that  I  have  accomplished  a 
difficult  task. 

“Until  the  next  time,”  a  small  voice  from 
within  whispers  warningly. 

“Sufficient  unto  the  day,”  I  answer  heed¬ 
lessly,  and  I  begin  watching  from  day  to  day 
for  the  mailman  who  will  be  bringing  me  a 
box  labeled: 

HANDLE  WITH  CARE  end 
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step  one 


Easy  To  Make 
Pot  Rim  Protector 

W.  A.  Brown,  803  Tennel  Blvd., 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

SO  many  people  have  inquired  about  the  pot 
rim  protector  I  use  that  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  it.  It  is  simple  to  make,  to  take 
off,  or  to  replace,  and  it  certainly  does  a  good 
job  of  protecting  the  petioles  from  any  dam¬ 
age  due  to  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

It  is  made  of  windshield  hose  (a  hollow 
hard  rubber  tubing)  which  may  be  purchased 
here  in  Chattanooga  at  the  Economy  Auto 
Store  for  eight  cents  per  foot.  Get  the  cheap¬ 
est  hose  as  it  has  no  fiber.  This  is  an  all  rubber 
product,  size  three-eighths  inch  outside  di¬ 
ameter. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  buy  plain 
rubber  hose,  not  hose  that  has  a  cord  in  it. 
The  plain  hose  is  much  easier  to  use  because 
it  is  not  as  stiff  and  also  it  is  less  expensive. 

To  make:  Cut  the  tubing  the  desired  length 
to  fit  the  pot  rim.  Then,  join  the  two  ends 


step  three 


together  with  a  small  round  wooden  peg.  In¬ 
sert  the  little  peg  in  the  center  openings  of  the 
tube  to  form  a  ring. 

This  pot  rim  protector  is  handily  removed: 
Just  pull  the  two  ends  apart  where  they  are 
held  together  by  the  peg.  It  may  be  washed 
or  sterilized  with  ease.  Leaves  or  petioles  are 
not  damaged  if  you  wish  to  move  the  protector 
around  or  push  it  aside  for  cleaning. 

end 
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ENHANCE  THE  BEAUTY  OF  YOUR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  WITH  THE 
KELVIE  TABLE  ^  TOP  STAND 

SPACE  SAVING  —  DECORATIVE  ---  ADJUSTABLE 

Unique  table  top  stand  shows  seven  plants  to  their  best  advantage. 
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Paul  Arnold,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


gesneriads 

COMPANION  PLANTS 

for  African  violets 


Hypocyrta  Selloana.  Except  for  the  pliant 
little  trailing  plant  Hypocyrta  Nummularia  all 
of  the  Hypocyrtas  tend  to  be  shrubby,  erect 
plants,  like  Hypocyrta  Selloana.  British,  and 
continental  nurserymen  listed  half  a  dozen 
different  species  in  the  1860’s  and  1870’s  but 
H.  Selloana  appears  to  be  the  only  one  offered 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  one  of  the  many 
plants  named  for  Friedrich  Sello,  a  German 
who  traveled  in  South  America  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  first  described  by 
the  German  botanists  Klotzsch  and  Hanstein 
in  1858. 

The  flowers  are  not  so  large,  not  so  con¬ 
spicuously  inflated,  and  not  so  brightly  col¬ 
ored  as  those  of  H.  Nummularia,  and  they  are 
best  viewed  from  the  underside  of  the  stem. 
Since  the  strong,  stiff  stem  grows  upright 
without  staking,  this  is  no  disadvantage.  Al¬ 
though  this  plant  grows  as  a  small  shrub  in 
its  native  Brazil,  it  can  be  managed  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  a  small  pot  by  judicious  pinching. 

The  Hypocyrtas  are  related  to  the  Colum- 
neas  and  may  be  grown  successfully  under 
the  same  conditions.  They  have  fibrous  roots 
which  require  an  open,  porous  soil,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  coarse  organic  material.  (right) 


either  name,  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  house 
plant  and  a  good  investment  for  the  window 
gardener.  The  potato-like  tubers  last  for  many 
years,  constantly  growing  in  size  and  pro¬ 
ducing  an  increasing  number  of  flowering 
stems.  They  bloom  two  or  more 
times  a  year,  with  brief  periods  of 
rest  between.  Mr,  Pfarrer  Rech- 
Steiner  of  Eichberg  was  signally 
honored  when  his  fellow  German 
botanist,  yoi\  Regel,  named  such  a 
lovely  plant  genus  in  that  fashion. 
Certainly  R.  cyclophylla  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  lot  for 
the  indoor  gardener. 

The  flowers  of  R.  cyclophylla  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves  unfold.  They 
are  numerous  and  of  an  unusual  red 
tone.  The  dark,  almost  black  dots 
covering  the  lighter  (purplish)  red 
limb  of  the  corolla  add  interest  to 
the  flowers.  Like  all  the  other 
Rechsteinerias,  it  is  native  to  Brazil. 


Rechsteineria  cyclophylla.  Only  technical 
details  of  the  nectar  glands  distinguish  Rech- 
steineria  cyclophylla  from  R.  macropoda  and 
most  of  the  plants  grown  in  the  U.S.A.  as 
macropoda  actually  are  cyclophylla.  Under 


Columnea  X  Woodii.  Hybrids  between 
Columnea  crassifolia  and  C.  nicaraguensis 
■  were  assigned  the  interspecific  hybrid  name 
.  Woodii  by  Dr.  Harold  E.  Moore,  Bailey  Hor- 

I  torium,  Cornell  University,  The  name  was 
<1  first  validly  published  in  the  March  1958  issue 

II  of  Baileya.  The  name  honors  Dr.  Carroll  E. 
'i  Wood,  Jr.  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Har- 
'  ■  vard  University  who  made  the  cross  January 

7,  1956.  Columnea  iiicaraguensis,  imported 
from  Costa  Rica,  was  the  pollen  parent  and 
C.  crassifolia  from  Guatemala  produced  the 
i  seed.  . 

I  Columnea  X  Woodii  is  intermediate  be- 
1  tween  its  parents  in  appearance  and  habit  of 
I  growth;  its  ancestors  are.  much  alike.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  “hybrid  vigor”  and  will  produce  a 
I  rather  large,  wide  -  spreading  plant  when 
I  ,  grown  in  a  hanging  basket.  Tip  cuttings  flow- 
i  er  satisfactorily  and  are  showy  when  grown 
in  small  pots.  The  strong  red  flowers  have  a 
vivid  yellow  patch  at  the  throat;  a  streak  of 
less  prominent  yellow  running  along  the  tube 
underneath;  a  network  of  .yellow  lines  appears 
on  the  three  larger  corolla  lobes.  This  is  a 
^  floriferous  plant  with  two  or  ■  three  flowers 
accompanying  each  pair  of  leaves. 


Episcia  punctata.  What  Episcia  punctata 
lacks  in  brilliance  of  foliage  and  compactness 
of  stem  development,  it  makes  up  in  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  This  rather  coarse  grow¬ 
ing  plant  does  well  in  a  hanging  basket  but 
usually  sulks  during  the  winter  months,  losing 
many  of  its  leaves.  If  cut  back  in  early  spring, 
it  will  put  forth  new  growth  and  produce  its 
attractive  creamy  white  or  ivory  colored  flow¬ 
ers  of  great  delicacy  and  appeal  with  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  lobe  covered  by  a  pattern  of 
tiny  lavender  dots. 

Found  in  Guatemala  and  southern  Mexico, 
Episcia  punctata  reached  England  in  1840 
where  it  was  grown  under  the  incorrect  name 
Drimonia  punctata.  It  was  inadvertently  of¬ 
fered  in  the  United  States  in  1954  as  Drymonia 
mollis  but  that  error  was  quickly  corrected. 
Experience  shows  this  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few  Episcias  which  can  endure  wintertime 
temperatures  below  40^F  without  destruction. 
Small  tip  cuttings  may  be  grown  and  flowered 
successfully  in  2V4  inch  pots. 


Columnea  microphylla.  This  Costa  Rican 
native  plant  has  long  trailing  branches  lined 
with  small  leaves  which  diminish  in  size  to¬ 
ward  the  tip  of  the  stem.  This  characteristic 
gives  the  plant  a  fern-like  appearance  and  it 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  synonym  C.  dimlnuti- 
folia.  Columnea  microphylla  (tiny  leaves)  is 
sometimes  called,  incorrectly,  C.  macrophylla. 

Columnea  microphylla  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  prize  winner  in  flower  shows.  A  plant 
of  it  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1926  and 
again  in  June  1958.  The  species  was  first 
described  by  the  German  botanists  J.  H. 
Klotzsch  and  Johannes  Hanstein  in  a  joint 
contribution  to  the  Danish  work,  Oersted’s 
Centralamerika’s  Gesneraceen  (1858).  The 
brilliant  orange  red  flowers  have  a  glow  of 
bright  yellow  at  the  throat  and  are  covered 
with  bright  red  hairs. 


African  Violets  As  I  Grow  Them  In  My  Home  k 


Martha  M.  Palmer,  Norwich,  Connecticut 


IT  has  been  said  that  “one  way  to  escape 
boredom  is  to  have  a  hobby.”  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  way  to  spend  one’s  leisure  time.  Home 
culture  of  African  violets  is  a  fascinating 
hobby  and  can  be  indulged  in  by  rich  or  poor, , 
whether  you  live  in  the  city  or  on  a  farm. 
The  many  varieties  and  colors  of  the  plants 
in  bloom,  together  with  the  various  shades 
of  green  of  the  leaves,  provide  a  fascination 
for  all  violet  enthusiasts.  Certainly,  today’s 
queen  of  flowering  house  plants  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  African  violet. 

I  have  grown  African  violets  for  nearly 
fifteen  years,  but  only  during  the  last  five 
years  have  I  grown  so  many  and  had  so  much 
success.  From  experience  and  observation,  I 
learned  that  at  first  I  was  putting  the  plants 
in  too  large  pots.  I  now  keep  them  in  two  inch 
pots  until  they  have  bloomed  once.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  a  plant  cannot  make 
a  good  root  system  and  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  To  my  own  satisfaction  I  have  proved 
that  African  violets  should  never  be  planted 
in  too  large  pots. 

African  violets  are  very  easy  to  increase, 
either  by  division  of  the  plant  or  by  root¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  may  be  rooted 
in  water  or  in  a  good  rooting  media. 

For  starting  leaves,  I  use  a  plant  box  such 
as  tomato  plants  are  grown  in.  I  line  this  box 
with  wide  aluminum  foil,  taking  care  not  to 
have  any  breaks  in  it.  I  fill  this  box  with  a 
good  rooting  media,  set  the  leaf  in  about  an 


inch,  including  some  of  the  leaf  itself.  I  al¬ 
ways  select  a  mature  leaf  but  never  from  the 
bottom  of  the  plant.  I  keep  this  well  watered 
and  in  due  time  the  little  plants  show  up, 
some  sooner  than  others.  When  these  are 
large  enough  to  transplant,  I  put  them  into 
two  inch  pots  with  little  pebbles  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  use  a  good  African  violet  soil.  They 
are  then  set  in  a  container  filled  with  wet 
sand  until  they  bloom. 

There  are  a  few  fundamentals  for  success 
in  violet  raising: 

A  temperature  around  seventy  degrees, 
with  moderate  humidity. 

The  soil  should  be  light  and  porous. 

A  set  time  for  feeding,  about  twice  a 
month,  is  needed  to  keep  them  happy. 
Good  soft  light.  I  like  the  warm  morning 
sunshine  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  I 
pull  the  shades. 

I  water  my  plants  from  the  top,  using  a 
watering  can  with  a  long  spout,  taking  care 
to  insert  the  spout  under  the  leaves  and  in 
this  way  the  leaves  will  not  be  wet  and  get 
spotted  by  the  sun.  I  always  use  warm  water 
and  completely  soak  each  plant  until  the 
water  comes  into  the  saucer. 

I  feel  of  the  soil  each  time  before  I  water 
the  plants.  I  believe  that  more  African  vio¬ 
lets  are  ruined  by  overwatering  than  in  any 
other  way. 

(continued  bottom  next  column) 

When  the  plants  are  in  heavy  bloom  my  violet  trees 
are  very  beautiful.  However,  the  kitchen  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  for  me  to  grow  plants  because  of  the 
humidity. 


African  Violets 
In  Bavaria 

Florence  T.  Foltz^  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 

WHEN  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  save  money  for  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Convention,  it  seems  incredible  that  in 
one  year  we  could  save  enough  for  a  trip  to 
Germany,  but  such  is  the  power  of  a  first 
grandson.  James  Allen  Foltz,  Jr.  arrived  on 
June  28,  1957  in  Regensburg,  while  our  son 
was  stationed  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  Strau- 
bing,  Germany;  and,  not  having  sufficient 
will  power  to  wait  until  June  1959  to  see  him, 
we  went  on  a  saving  binge  unequalled  in  our 
twenty-three  years  of  marriage. 

We  left  International  Airport,  New  York, 
on  April  19,  1958  at  five  p,  m.,  and  twenty 
hours  later  were  greeted  by  Jim,  Jean  and 
little  Jimmy  at  the  Munich  Air  Terminal.  I 
could  write  reams  about  the  trip,  but  suffice 
to  say  it  was  an  experience  we  shall  never 
forget. 

On  our  first  shopping  trip  in  Straubing 
I  noticed  a  scrubby,  little  blue  African  vio- 


I  use  plastic  pots  instead  of  clay  pots  as 
I  feel  they  do  not  dry  out  as  quickly,  and 
they  are  easy  to  keep  clean.  I  put  my  violets 
in  the  sink  about  once  a  month  and  wash  them 
with  a  fine  spray  of  warm  water  to  gently 
remove  the  dirt  and  dust.  Then  I  make  cer¬ 
tain  to  wait  until  the  leaves  are  thoroughly 
dry  before  putting  the  plants  back  at  the 
windows. 

New  varieties  of  African  violets  are  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  so  rapidly  that  one  cannot 
keep  up  with  them.  I  enjoy  exchanging 
leaves  with  five  other  violet  fans,  and  in  this 
way  get  many  different  plants  at  a  small 
cost  to  each  of  -us.  At  the  last  count  I  had 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  different  named 
varieties.  With  glass  shelves  in  my  kitchen, 
I  can  keep  seventy-five  plants  and  not  look 
overcrowded.  I  am  sure  that  the  plants  bene¬ 
fit  greatly  from  the  steam.  My  oldest  son 
built  me  two  violet  trees  that  are  a  Joy  to 
see  when  the  plants  are  blossomed  out  well. 
Each  stand  holds  twenty-one  plants. 

I  pick  off  the  wilted  blossoms,  flower 
stems,  and  the  old  bottom  leaves  as  they  turn 
yellow  on  the  plants.  In  this  way  the  plants 
are  always  trim  and  beautiful  looking. 

At  the  present  I  believe  that  Double 
Dandy  is  my  favorite.  Such  huge  double, 
royal  blue  blossoms,  with  sturdy  foliage. 

The  raising  of  African  violets  is  bringing 
lots  of  happiness  and  sunshine  into  many 
of  our  homes.  end 


let  in  the  window  of  a  florist  shop.  In  my 
best  German,  which  apparently  was  not  good 
enough,  I  asked  the  clerk  the  name  of  the 
plant.  She  didn't  understand.  I  suggested 
‘"Saintpaulia,”  thinking  they  might  use  the 
botanical  name,  but  she  just  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  said  ''Nein.”  Finally,  after  I 
had  about  given  up,  she  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
Usambara  plant.”  The  variety  was  probably 
our  old  Blue  Boy,  and  was  the  only  variety 
we  found  there  or  in  any  consequent  visits 
to  flower  shops  (and  after  that  experience, 
we  stopped  at  every  one  we  saw). 

In  Garmisch,  while  browsing  in  a  gift 
shop,  I  noticed  several  plants.  There,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  clerk  could  speak  English,  and  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  any  other  varieties.  She 
had  never  heard  of  any  other  than  blue  and 
was  amazed  to  learn  of  all  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  we  have.  Her  name  was  Martha  Voll- 
rath  and  she  was  a  delightful  girl.  I  promised 
to  send  her  a  box  of  leaves'  as  soon  as  I  got 
home.  It  seemed  incredible  to  her  that  anyone 
would  really  do  such  a  kind  act,  but  I  assured 
her  she  would  get  them. 

I  had  taken  some  African  violet  seed  over 
to  my  daughter-in-law,  so  when  we  got  back 
to  Straubing  I  mailed  the  seeds  to  Martha, 
with  a  few  growing  instructions,  so  that  she 
might  enjoy  seeing  some  little  plants  growing. 
Since  we  came  home,  I  have  sent  her  leaves, 
as  well  as  a  few  small  plants,  and  never  in 
my  “violet  life”  has  anyone  been  as  grateful 
and  as  appreciative.  Because  air  mail  to  Ger¬ 
many  is  a  little  on  the  expensive  side,  I  send 
the  packages  to  my  son  and  he  sends  them  on 
to  Martha.  The  last  box  I  mailed  last  fall  was 
sent  against  my  better  judgment.  It  was  get¬ 
ting  too.  cold  to  mail  violets,  but  I  took  a 
chance.  If  I  translated  Martha's  last  letter  cor¬ 
rectly,  most  of  them  didn't  live.  They  were 
“kaputt”  from  the  “kalte.”  I  am  planning  to 
send  more  leaves  as  soon  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mits,  and,  who  knows,  maybe  some  day  tour¬ 
ists  in  Garmisch  will  see  pink,  orchid  and 
white  flowers  from  my  plants! 

In  the  hotel  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  we  saw 
several  varieties  of  blue  violets,  including 
Blue  Girl,  but  there  too,  no  one  had  any 
knowledge  of  any  other  color. 

I  sent  Martha  a  gift  membership  in  the 
African  Violet  Society  for  Christmas  and  she 
has  been  delighted  with  the  magazine.  The 
way  the  humble  little  African  violet  wins 
friends,  I  wonder  if  it  might  be  a  solution  to 
world  peace  if  we  had  armed  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles  with  a  load  of  plants  each  time 
he  boarded  a  plane.  I  would  have  been  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  cause. 

Our  dream  now  is  to  make  a  return  trip 
to  Germany  some  day,  and  to  take  Jimmy 
along  to  show  him  where  he  was  born.  If 
that  day  comes,  I  shall  also  take  along  a 
large  handbag,  full  of  violet  leaves  for  our 
friends  over  there.  end 
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Side  Vieu) 


Waxed  "Paper  Covering 

Paddinq  mater io\  old 
rubber  pad  or  cotton 
nrioteno  1 

Plywood  or  corrugated  paper 

Waxed  Paper  tasbened  uJith 
thumb  tQcK5 

Paib  mode  ot  Plywood 
sujj-icient  height  to  Keep 
Pot  ^rom  touching  container 


Six  Hundred  and  Eighty-Two  Miles  . . . 
Without  A  Broken  Leaf 


IT  was  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  exhibit 
African  violets  at  the  1958  Rochester  Con¬ 
vention,  but  this  year  when  I  started  making 
my  plans  to  go  to  Detroit  I  didn’t  even  think 
of  taking  plants  for  it  was  almost  twice  as 
far  as  Rochester.  My  husband  encouraged 
me  but  I  vetoed  it  because  the  work  would 
be  too  much,  and  I  was  sure  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  get  the  plants  there 
in  good  enough  condition  to  show. 

I  am  from  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  next 
year’s  Convention  state,  so  when  it  became 
known  that  no  other  amateur  from  here 
would  show,  I  began  to  think  of  it  more  and 
more  and  finally  to  study  the  problem  of  tak¬ 
ing  some  of  my  violets.  My  old  cases,  which 
held  two  violets  each,  were  fine  last  year, 
my  husband  was  with  me,  but  were  too 


heavy  for  Laura  Howard  and  myself  to 
handle. 

Here  is  where  my  husband  was  of  invalu¬ 
able  help  to  me.  He  got  me  good  corrugated 
boxes  and  made  slightly  padded  trays.  The 
holes  in  the  trays  were  made  so  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot  just  cleared  the  box.  The  cor¬ 
ners  were  cut  off  so  that  the  trays  could  be 
easily  lifted  in  and  out;  the  trays  were 
wedged  with  rolled  newspapers  where  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  evening  of  April  13th  was  a  busy 
one  at  our  house.  Eleven  violets  were  finally 
in  their  trays,  in  the  boxes,  ready  to  seal. 

Mabel  Hudson,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
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The  next  morning  my  engineer  husband 
packed  the  boxes  in  a  single  layer  on  two 
mattresses  laid  in  the  back  of  our  station 
wagon.  He  tied  each  row  separately  so  it 
would  not  shift.  Then  we  were  off  — -  Laura 
was  the  driver. 

That  night  we  stayed  in  a  motel  outside 

of  Cleveland,  and  only  after  we  had  the  boxes 
with  loosened  covers  carefully  disposed  of 
around  the  room,  did  we  go  out  to  dinner. 

Next  morning  the  rough  pavements 
around  Toledo  caused  us  concern,  but  when 
I  unpacked  the  plants  in  our  fourteenth  floor 
hotel  room  I  found,  to  my  delight,  that  not  a 
single  leaf  was  broken  or  damaged.  The  vio¬ 
lets  had  travelled  six  hundred  and  eighty-two 
miles! 

While  Laura  went  to  a  Director’s  Meeting, 
I  carefully  watered  (they  needed  it)  and  pre¬ 
pared  my  violets.  I  was  just  starting  down¬ 
stairs  with  the  first  one  when  she  returned. 
I  finished  (with  help)  entering  the  plants  the 
next  morning.  Right  here  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  entry  committee.  They  couldn’t  have 
been  nicer  to  me. 

After  that  I  enjoyed  the  day  and  waited 
with  an  eager  heart  to  see  the  show.  Well, 
I  found  that  the  judges  had  liked  my  violets 
and  that  there  would  be  ten  ribbons  to  take 
back  to  New  Jersey.  I  had  received  a  sec¬ 
ond  on  “Fancy  Pants”  that  I  almost  hadn’t 
entered  because  I  thought  it  didn’t  have 
enough  bloom  left. 

When  I  saw  people  admiring  my  seedling 
“Double  Dee,”  which  didn’t  receive  a-  ribbon, 

I  thought  of  what  Estelle  Everist,  who  will 
be  Cochairman  at  Atlantic  City,  had  said: 
“That  the  violet  that  does  not  win  a  prize 
still  plays  an  important  part  in  the  show 
and  is  enjoyed.” 

After  a  wonderful  Convention  (my  fifth) 
we  packed  the  violets.  This  time  they  were 
on  top  of  the  yearbook  bulletin  boards  that 
Charles  Fischer  could  not  wedge  into  his 
station  wagon. 

Saturday  night  we  had  to  open  one  of 
the  boxes  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  motel 
owner.  We  were  too  tired  to  open  the  rest. 

Sunday  evening  we  arrived  in  Westfield. 
The  violets  were  a  little  weary  and  dry  but 
still  in  very  good  shape.  Two  leaves  had 
been  broken,  only  because  I  hadn’t  packed 
them  so  carefully. 

On  May  15th,  nine  of  the  eleven  plants 
were  in  our  local  show  and  did  very  well. 
Even  my  lovely  “Double  Dee”  received  a 
blue  ribbon. 

As  Laura  said,  I  think  African  violets 
like  to  go  to  Conventions.  While  it  was  hard 
work,  it  was  fun  too  and  certainly  most  re¬ 
warding.  So,  dear  violet  friends,  I  hope  as 
many  of  you  as  can  will  bring  your  plants 
to  Atlantic  City  next  March.  See  you  then. 

end 


Starting  Leaves 

Florence  Faulkner,  Ventnor,  New  Jersey 

After  selecting  the  leaves  I  wish  to  propa¬ 
gate,  I  usually  leave  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  of  petiole  on  each  leaf.  I  let  the 
leaves  from  the  duPont’s  and  Supreme  types 
dry  on  the  end  before  putting  them  in  water 
or  a  rooting  medium. 

I  have  used  about  every  kind  of  a  rooting 
medium  ■—  vermiculite,  Black  Magic,  Michi-' 
gan  peat  and  sand  (half  and  half)  also  Neil 
Miller’s  rooting  medium  ■—  with  equal  results. 

The  rooting  medium  should  be  kept  damp, 
not  wet,  and  never  allowed  to  dry  out. 

Some  leaves  root  and  send  up  plantlets 
sooner  than  others,  so  be  patient. 

When  I  start  leaves  in  water,  I  put  a  piece 
of  charcoal  in  each  container.  If  the  plantlets 
form  before  I  can  pot  the  rooted  leaves,  I  raise 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  container,  as  the  air 
makes  them  stronger;  later  they  are  potted. 

When  the  plantlets  are  strong,  I  separate 
and  pot  them  individually.  I  find  that  if  the 
rooting  medium  is  allowed  to  get  on  the  dry 
side  before  potting,  the  plantlets  will  sepa¬ 
rate  more  easily  and  the  roots  are  not  as  apt 
to  be  harmed. 

There  are  some  things  that  are  musts;  foil 
on  top  of  clay  pots;  soil  and  pots  sterilized; 
after  potting,  they  should  be  placed  in  your 
best  growing  location. 

Of  course  everyone  has  a  pet  soil  mixture, 
so  use  your  best  one  to  get  good  healthy  plants. 
I  have  had  some  bloom  in  a  few  months  when 
they  only  had  six  to  eight  leaves. 

The  new  grower  need  not  think  that  fluor¬ 
escent  lights  are  necessary.  I  grow  mine  with 
natural  light.  I  give  the  violets  the  run  of  the 
house  in  any  room  and  every  exposure  — 
shades  are  raised  and  lowered  to  suit  the 
plants.  My  house  stands  alone  and,  being  at 
the  shore,  gets  plenty  of  damp  air,  sometimes 
too  much. 

I  have  lost  plants,  and  have  tried  to  learn 
from  the  many  good  articles  in  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  what  I  did  or  did  not  do  to 
cause  my  losses.  end 


Natalie  and  Earl  Kolb  send  you 
the  friendliest  Christmas  Greetings 

KOLB'S  GREENHOUSiS 

725  Belvidere  Rood  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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Phyllis  Ferguson,  Whittier,  California 


An  Adventure  In  Greenhouse  Gardening 


TWO  years  ago  I  was  quite  content  to  grow 
a  few  orchid  plants  in  my  living  room. 
These  were  grown  side  by  side  with  six  large 
African  violet  plants  of  very  ordinary  variety. 
I  was  very  interested  in  orchid  plants  but 
could  not  get  them  to  bloom  in  the  house. 

We  have  a  very  nice  size  back  yard,  and  I 
decided  that  I  would  build  a  small  greenhouse 
in  which  to  house  my  orchids.  This  green¬ 
house  was  built  from  old  windows  and  heated 
with  a  two  hundred  watt  light  bulb.  It  was 
satisfactory,  but  would  accommodate  only 
about  twenty-five  plants,  and  I  soon  became 
dissatisfied  and  decided  that  a  larger  green¬ 
house  would  be  the  only  solution.  I  wrote  to 
the  African  Violet  Magazine  for  information 
to  fabricate  a  greenhouse.  This  information 
was  sent  to  me,  but,  in  the  meantime,  my 
husband  decided  that  he  would  buy  me  one. 

My  husband  and  I  were  referred  to  a  local 
orchid  grower  who  sells  greenhouses.  The  day 
we  bought  the  greenhouse  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  days  of  my  life.  We  selected  a  nine 
by  eight  redwood  greenhouse  and  brought  it 
home  in  sections.  We  found  that  it  was  much 


cheaper  to  buy  the  sections  and  construct  it 
ourselves.  The  first  week  was  spent  applying 
three  coats  of  log  oil  and  spar  varnish  to  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  sections.  We  then 
bought  redwood  boards  and  sawed  them  into 
strips  to  make  the  benches.  We  also  purchased 
bundles  of  lathe  and  made  a  lathe  shade  to 
cover  the  greenhouse.  It  took  us  another  week 
to  make  a  cement  block  foundation,  construct 
the  greenhouse,  putty  the  glass,  fit  the  bench¬ 
es,  cover  the  structure  with  lathe,  install 
water  faucets  and  wiring  for  an  inside  light, 
and  spread  the  bottom  of  the  interior  with 
pea  gravel.  At  this  time  we  decided  to  add 
a  small  air  circulating  fan  and  automatic 
vent  opener.  Finally,  the  glass  was  coated 
with  greenhouse  whiting.  All  this  was  done 
during  the  month  of  May,  so  we  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  heating  until  fall. 
The  orchids  were  placed  on  the  benches  and 
they  seemed  happy  in  their  new  home.  I  was 
all  set  ~  I  thought! 

But,  during  my  visit  to  the  orchid  grow¬ 
ers,  I  had  noticed  a  greenhouse  on  display 
that  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  Afri¬ 
can  violets  I  had  ever  seen.  I  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  plant  that  had  caught  my  eye.  It  was 
Ruffled  Queen.  I  didn’t  even  know  that  vio¬ 
lets  had  names,  or  that  such  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties  could  be  grown.  I  kept  thinking  of  those 
lovely  violets,  and  my  own  six  plants  seemed 
so  plain  that  I  was  determined  to  have  a  few 
of  those  other  exquisite  varieties  for  my  own. 

After  making  many  inquiries,  I  visited 
several  African  violet  growers  in  our  area. 
I  bought  leaves  and  plants,  and  donated 
one  bench  of  the  greenhouse  to  my  new  found 
friends.  My  plants  grew  and  grew.  Soon  the 
orchids  got  pushed  to  the  back  of  the  green¬ 
house  and  the  violets  had  two  benches  of 
their  very  own. 

A  gas  heater  was  added  in  October. 

Now  water  could  be  put  in  gallon  jars 
in  the  evening  and  warmed  in  front  of 
the  heater  for  the  next  day’s  watering.  My 
only  problems  so  far  had  been  the  extreme 
heat  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  was  combatted  by  spraying  the 
glass  on  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  with  the 
hose  on  days  when  the  inside  temperature 
exceeded  ninety  degrees.  This  was  a  lot  of 
work,  and  I  was  always  afraid  to  leave  the 
house  when  a  heat  wave  was  in  progress. 


Greenhouse  gardening  has  given  me  much  pleasure 
for  my  plants  have  done  well.  Two  of  my  African 
violet  hanging  baskets  are  shown  in  this  picture. 


Soon  it  was  spring  again,  and  I  had 
benches  full  of  beautiful  African  violets.  But 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  color  of  the  foli¬ 
age.  The  heat  and  light  afforded  to  my  or¬ 
chids  was  too  much  for  my  violets.  Therefore, 
more  whiting  was  applied  to  the  outside  glass 
and  I  felt  that  my  orchids  would  just  have 
to  do  the  best  they  could. 

By  May  I  was  overcrowded.  At  this  time 
we  purchased  a  nine  by  six  addition,  making 
the  greenhouse  a  nice  sized  nine  by  fourteen 
feet.  We  also  purchased  a  cooler.  This  was 
set  to  operate  when  the  inside  temperature 
reached  eighty-four  degrees.  Humidity  was 
maintained  by  watering  the  pea  gravel  on 
the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  on  warm  days. 

Determined  to  learn  more  about  the  Afri¬ 
can  violet,  I  joined  two  African  Violet  So¬ 
cieties  in  adjacent  communities,  met  many 
hybridizers,  commercial  growers,  and  made 
many  new  friends.  More  and  more  plants  were 
added,  many  leaves  were  exchanged  with 
friends,  leaves  were  ordered  from  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  ads,  and  soon  my  green¬ 
house  was  bulging  at  the  seams  again.  I  had 
become  interested  in  hybridizing  and  raised 
my  plants  to  maturity  from  tiny  seeds  bought 
from  different  hybridizers.  At  this  time  I  have 
small  plants  growing  that  have  come  from 
seeds  of  my  own  crosses.  This,  to  me,  is  the 
most  exciting  part  of  my  hobby,  and  I  am 
very  impatient  to  see  the  blooms  of  my  very 
own  plants. 

Now,  just  two  years  from  the  day  I  saw 
the  plant  of  Ruffled  Queen  growing  in  an¬ 
other’s  greenhouse,  I  have  a  greenhouse  of 
my  own,  bulging  with  violets  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions:  growing  on  totem  poles,  in  hanging 
baskets,  in  tiny  tea  cups,  in  strawberry  jars, 
and  covering  the  benches  in  pots  of  all  sizes. 
I  have  added  gloxinia  seedlings,  severaTEpis- 
cias,  Achimenes;  and  my  orchids  are  growing 
and  blooming  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
others.  In  April  of  this  year  I  entered  some 
of  my  plants  in  the  La  Verne  African  Violet 
Show  and  was  thrilled  to  win  several  rib¬ 
bons.  Whittier  now  has  an  African  Violet 
Society  of  its  own.  We  are  small  but  we 
are  growing! 

I  feel  that  I  have  had  great  success  in 
my  new  venture  but  that  I  still  have  so  much 
more  to  learn.  I  have  never  tired  of  my  hob¬ 
by,  and  derive  such  pleasure  from  showing 
my  greenhouse  to  friends  who  come  to  visit. 
It  is  such  a  delight  to  give  one  of  my  plants 
to  someone,  who,  like  me,  thought  that  Afri¬ 
can  violets  came  only  in  single  purples  and 
whites. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  story  but  not  the 
end  of  my  adventure,  for  at  the  moment  I 
am  planning  how  I  can  add  fluorescent  light 
fixtures  under  my  benches  to  grow  more 
seedlings.  Greenhouse  gardening  is  fun.  I 
hope  this  article  will  encourage  others  to 
try  it.  end 


Share  With  Care 

Bette  Wilson  Torriere,  Lockport,  New  York 

A  great  attraction  of  the  African  violet  avo¬ 
cation  is  the  sharing  of  plants  and  leaves. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  hobbyist  who  gives  so 
freely  of  his  hobby.  This  paints  a  Violetend- 
erer  as  a  paragon  of  generosity  and  he  can 
be  generous  “to  a  fault.” 

The  following  rules  could  make  the  vio¬ 
let  donee  a  delightful  instead  of  a  plighted, 
blighted  recipient: 

1.  Make  sure  that  your  stock  is  clean 
stock  before  giving  it  to  someone  else.  Very 
few  enjoy  “unexpected  guests.” 

2.  Label  all  plants  and  leaves.  It  takes 
a  little  more  time  but  if  you  are  giving  freely, 
you  are  willing  to  take  that  time.  “No  names” 
are  no  fun. 

3.  Suggest  to  your  violet  friends  that  they 
isolate  your  newcomers  instead  of  being  hurt 
when  they  don’t  mix  your  plants  in  with 
their  collections. 

4.  Don’t  discourage  beginners  by  giving 

them  something  in  too  early  a  stage  of  growth. 
Give  them  good  instructions,  too. 

5.  Keep  lists  of  all  the  plants  your  violet 
friends  have  so  that  you  don’t  give  them 
duplicates  and  so  that  you  don’t  forget  to 
give  them  a  choice  variety. 

6.  Don’t  give  violets  to  people  who  do  not 
want  violets.  (Oh,  yes,  there  are  still  a  few 
...  it  is  possible  that  they  are  planet  spies, 
here  in  disguise,  and  it  may  take  Saintpau- 
lias  to  prove  their  presence.)  People  with 
unwanted  violets  may  feel  that  they  have  to 
give  them  house  room  to  be  polite. 

7.  Don’t  give  away  a  plant  that  you 
wouldn’t  be  proud  to  have  in  your  own  home. 

8.  Don’t  give  away  a  plant  of  a  poor  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  not  fair  to  perpetuate  it  even 
though  some  people  are  name  collectors. 

9.  DON’T  GIVE  .  .  .  unless  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  with  the  true  spirit  of  giving. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  sharing  with 
care,  too.  You  have  a  window  full  of  blooming 
specimen  plants,  no  two  alike,  and  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  (just  barely)  admires  them  and 
tactfully  suggests  that  you  sell  (she  doesn’t 
mean  sell)  her  one;  she  wonders  why  you 
don’t  want  to  part  with  any  of  them,  and 
even  remarks  on  the  fact  that  you  have 
named  them  all,  too.  She  also  announces, 
rather  proudly,  that  she  has  no  luck  with 
plants.  If  a  farmerette  complex  hasn’t  shaken 
your  poise  by  then,  you  can  tell  her  that  you 
do  have  some  extra  cacti  (the  thorny  kind) 
and  do  give  her  one  (unwrapped  and  unpot¬ 
ted,  of  course)  and  politely  show  her  out, 
but  .  .  . 

10.  Don’t  give  HER  a  violet!  end 
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Awards  For  1959 


Mrs.  Rhodes  is  an  organizing  charter  member. 


HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATE  TO: 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Rhodes,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  At 
the  first  African  violet  show  in  Atlanta,  No¬ 
vember,  1946,  an  eminent  personality  had  the 
vision  and  leadership  to  persuade  a  group  at¬ 
tending  this  exhibit  to  hold  the  organizational 
meeting  that  resulted  in  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.  Her  generous  hos¬ 
pitality,  boundless  enthusiasm,  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  African  violets  gave  this 
meeting  the  necessary  confidence  that  result¬ 
ed  in  the  formation  of  this  Society,  and 
through  the  years  her  rapport  has  not  dimin¬ 
ished. 

HONORARY  ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 
certificates  WERE  AWARDED  TO: 

Lucile  Kile,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  her 
interest  and  assistance  in  placing  her  collec¬ 
tion  of  African  violets  at  the  disposal  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine,  to  be  used  for  illus¬ 
tration  and  especially  for  the  beautiful  front 
covers  of  the  magazine. 

Elvin  McDonald,  Associate  Editor  of  Flow¬ 
er  and  Garden  Magazine,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  for  his  story  on  plant  societies  in  the 
Flower  and  Garden  Magazine,  which  told  in¬ 
terested  people  about  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  and  resulted  in  many  new 
members  joining  the  Society. 

Edna  Buchta,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  for  or¬ 
ganizational  work  in  her  area,  and  aid  given 
in  the  promotion  of  African  violet  shows. 

Alice  G.  Watters,  Lancaster,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  for  her  contribution  of  stories 
to  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

Paul  R.  Younger,  New  York,  New  York, 
who  has  given  much  time  to  the  dissemination 
of  African  violet  information  with  the  help 
of  the  membership  of  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  Greater  New  York. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota  for  her  interest  in  and  promotion  of  the 
Society  in  her  area. 


Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chairman, 
Maysville,  Kentucky 

Mary  J.  Shangle,  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  for 
her  assistance  in  the  tedious  work  of  classify¬ 
ing  African  violet  plants  for  registration. 

Liza  T.  Damron,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
whose  stimulating  and  unusual  little  stories 
have  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine. 

Betty  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indiana,  for  her 
skill  in  growing  African  violets,  work  on  the 
Buyer’s  Guide,  and  for  organizational  work 

in  Indiana. 

THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  CERTIFICATE  TO: 

B.  L.  Burtt,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edin¬ 
burg,  Scotland,  for  his  valuable  scientific 
work  in  classifying  Saintpaulia  species. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS,  AMATEUR  DIVISION, 
DETROIT  CONVENTION  SHOW: 

Alma  Wright  Award  $25,  specimen  New 
Alma  Wright.  None  qualified. 

Behnke  Nurseries  Award  $50  - —  $25  to 
one  with  most  blue  to  Mrs.  George  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Normal,  Illinois;  $15  to  one  with  second 
highest  blues  —  None  qualified;  $10  to  one 
with  third  highest  blues  —  None  qualified. 

Flower  Grower  Sterling  Silver  Plate 
Award  — ■  to  Mrs.  Adele  Tretter,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Davidson  County  Society  of  African  Violet 
Clubs,  Nashville,  Tennessee  Award  $25  for 
best  single  pink  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie, 
Kansas.  Specimen:  Star  Pink. 

Granger  Gardens  Award  —  $25  on  three 
best  plants  of  White  Madonna,  Black  Magic, 
Blue  Waverly,  Cavalier,  Rose  Wing,  Blue 
Nocturne.  None  qualified. 

H.  G.  Harvey  $25  Award  to  Canadian  mem¬ 
ber  whose  specimen  plant  traveled  the  long¬ 
est  distance  to  the  show.  To  Mrs.  Roy  Munt, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.  Variety:  Blue 
Pom. 

Madison  Garden  Award  — -  $25  for  best 
Sleeping  Beauty  to  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 

Mrs.  Sam  Nichols  Award  $25  —  $15  to 
the  best  Tennessee  Pink.  None  qualified;  $10 
to  second  best  Tennessee  Pink.  None  qualified. 

Popular  Gardening  Magazine  Sweepstakes 
Award.  Sterling  Silver  Bowl  to  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

Select  Violet  House  $25  Award  $15  for 
best  So  Sweet  to  Mrs.  Edward  Casey,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York;  $10  to  second  best  So  Sweet 
—  None  qualified. 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Company  $25  Award 
for  the  most  outstanding  seedling  or  muta¬ 
tion  to  Katherine  Heeckt,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Tinari  Greenhouses  Award  —  $25.  Gift 
Certificate  to  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling 
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Green,  Ohio,  with  the  most  firsts  on  Pink 
Geneva,  Red  Glow,  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson, 
Star  Gazer,  Monaco  Pink,  Blue  Tango,  White 
Tango,  and  Geneva  Wonder. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $50 
for  best  named  variety  to  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  Specimen:  Cavalier. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $25 
to  best  dark  blue  or  purple  won  by  Mrs. 
Clarence  Kuder.  Specimen:  Cavalier. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $25 
for  best  red  violet  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Mun- 
cie,  Kansas.  Specimen:  Fire  Dance. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $25 
for  best  white  to  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder.  Speci¬ 
men:  White  Rock. 

Tay-Bow  African  Violets  Award  $50  — 

$25  to  best  Bud’s  Kimberly  to  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas;  $25  for  best  Bud’s 
Pink  Begonia.  None  qualified. 

Tube  Craft  Floral  Cart  Award  for  three 
best  specimen  plants;  true  purple:  Veribest; 
pink:  Pink  Masterpiece;  white:  White  Rock; 
won  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio. 

Tonkadale  Greenhouses  $50  Surprise 

Award  —  $25  to  a  member  at  the  Banquet 
Session  who  was  married  the  longest,  awarded 
to  Mrs.  William  C.  Sherman,  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington,  (52  years  Christmas  1958);  $25,  mar¬ 
ried  the  shortest  time,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  Straitiff,  Jr.,  Baxter’s  Greenhouses, 
Waterford,  Ohio. 

Indiana  State  African  Violet  Clubs  Plaque 

to  the  registrant  of  the  best  specimen  in  the 
Amateur  Division,  to  Granger  Gardens,  Me¬ 
dina,  Ohio.  Variety:  Cavalier. 

Year  Book  Awards  $10  by  the  Society  Li¬ 
brary.  First,  $5  to  the  Glass  City  African 
Violet  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Second,  $3  to  Vik¬ 
ing  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Third,  $2  to  Northern  Hills  African  Violet 
Society,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Society’s  Sterling  Silver  Cup  for  the  best 
specimen  to  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio.  Variety:  Cavalier. 

Award  of  Merit  Rosette  to  second  best 
specimen  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Variety:  Spic. 

Honorable  Mention  Rosette  to  third  best 
to  Mrs.  John  T.  Buckner,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Variety:  Beau  Brummel. 

Society’s  Silver  Trophy  to  best  Commer¬ 
cial  Division  Exhibit  to  Fischer’s  Greenhouses, 
staged  by  Paul  Rockelmann,  Linwood,  New 
Jersey. 


Season’s  Greetings 

from 

MADISON  GARDENS 

W.  Middle  Ridge  Rd.  Madison,  Ohio 

(1960  list  will  be  out  in  April) 


Send  for  free  list. 


DORA  BAKER  or  EVELYN  MASON 

2182  Stanford  Ave.  372  S.  Miss.  River  Blvd 
St.  Paul  5,  Minn.  St.  Paul  5,  Minn. 


SUPPLIES  FOR 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

Insecticides,  Soil,  Plastic  Labels,  Pots,  Etc. 

COMPLETE  LINE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

’’Whatever  you  want  - — ■  Wherever  you  are” 


DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 

T49  W.  Main  Street 
PENNS  GROVE,  N.  J. 

Successor  to: 

Neil  C.  Miller 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable 
African  Violet  Supply  House 


11300  Washington-Baltimore  Blvd. 
BELTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Just  41/2  miles  north  of  Univ.  of  Md.,  directly  on 
U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel 

Open  7  Days  a  Week 

Sorry,  No  Shipping 
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Does  Anyone? 


1.  Label  small  cheese  glasses  with  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  file  labeled  plas¬ 
tic  markers  of  African  violet  names  in 
the  current  collection,  so  they  are 
within  easy  reach  when  potting  or 
when  setting  leaves? 

2.  Keep  a  sharpened  pencil  and  an  eraser 
in  a  receptacle,  with  a  pad  beneath, 
to  make  notes  about  the  progress  of 
varieties  that  are  being  watched  for 
specific  reasons? 

3.  Provide  covered  plastic  pots  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors  to  lend  a  decorative  touch 
to  the  violet  room,  as  well  as  being 
useful  to  hold  a  quantity  of  potting 
mix,  rooting  medium,  clean  pots,  and 
a  place  for  soiled  or  used  pots?  These 
receptacles  are  light  in  weight,  color¬ 
ful  and  easily  cleaned.  They  can  be 
stored  out  of  the  way  beneath  the  pot¬ 
ting  bench,  yet  be  within  reach  for 
immediate  need. 

4.  Keep  a  scoop  in  the  potting  mix  and  in 
the  rooting  medium,  to  quickly  fill 
small  receptacles  when  potting  up 
plants  or  setting  leaves? 

5.  Have  colorful  plastic  vegetable  and 
fruit  bins  filled  with  supplies,  such 
as  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  hor¬ 
mones,  so  that  they  are  available  for 
instant  use? 

6.  Use  a  vaporizer,  such  as  is  used  in 
hospitals  for  treating  respiratory  infec¬ 
tions,  in  rooms  where  violets  are  grow¬ 
ing,  to  increase  the  humidity  for  bet¬ 
ter  plant  growth?  The  vaporizer  can  be 
operated  for  two  hours  a  day,  if  the 
paint  and  wallpaper  can  take  the 
moisture.  Provide  circulation  of  air  by 
having  a  window  open  a  little,  or  by 
running  an  electric  fan?  Plants  respond 
noticeably  from  additional  humidity. 
My  plants  are  in  rooms  intended  for 
bedrooms,  therefore  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  is  about  all  I  can  have  the  vapor¬ 
izer  operate.  To  help  maintain  hu¬ 
midity,  keep  pebbles,  sand,  or  ver- 
miculite  in  trays  and  moistened  with 
water.  Don’t  allow  the  pots  to  stand 
in  the  material,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  become  too  wet  —  then  trouble 
begins! 

7.  Use  the  long  wand  that  was  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  Convention,  to  ease  the 
chore  of  watering  and  to  cut  down 
on  leaf  spotting?  The  hose  is  eight 
feet  long  and  the  end  is  placed  in  a 
large  receptacle  of  water  or  plant  food 
solution.  Saves  time! 


Adeline  Barta,  San  Bruno,  California 

8.  Use  glass  gallon  jugs  for  preparing 
plant  food  and  hormones  when  treat¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  violets.  The  mix¬ 
ture  stays  the  desired  temperature  for 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

9.  Arrange  small  plastic  pots  (the  two 
and  one-quarter  inch  size)  containing 
leaf  settings  on  trays  that  are  covered 
with  Saran  Wrap,  in  order  to  conserve 
space?  Watering  and  feeding  can  be 
quickly  accomplished  by  filling  the 
shallow  pan.  If  any  liquid  is  left  in 
the  tray  after  the  pots  are  damp,  it 
may  be  mopped  up  with  facial  tissue 
or  by  placing  a  pot  of  vermiculite  in 
the  center  to  absorb  the  excess  mois¬ 
ture. 

10.  Use  plastic  pots  successfully  — -  thus 
cutting  down  on  the  frequency  of 
watering?  The  pots  are  attractive,  easy 
to  keep  clean,  harbor  no  disease  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smooth  surface,  and  have 
little  collection  of  salts  therefore  no 
petiole  rot.  Be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water.  The  potting  mix  should  be  very 
loose  and  well  aerated,  using  Sponge- 
Rok  or  Perlite. 

11.  Use  a  small  camel’s  hair  brush  or  a 
paint  brush  to  brush  off  leaves  and 
petioles  after  repotting?  Keep  one 
handy  in  a  glass  or  bottle,  with  the 
brush  end  up. 

12.  Use  the  new  detergents  that  are  more 
comfortable  to  the  hands  than  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  Clorox,  when  cleansing  plastic 
pots?  Care  should  be  taken  as  plastic 
pots  become  misshapen  when  too  hot  a 
solution  is  used.  Clay  pots  can  be  boil¬ 
ed  or  baked. 

13.  Use  an  electric  paint  sprayer  with  a 
fogging  nozzle  for  complete  coverage  of 
the  plant  with  the  spray  material? 
Select  your  spray  material  carefully. 
Those  containing  copper  will  discolor 
opened  blossoms.  Use  spray  material 
very  warm  to  prevent  marking  the 
foliage.  Set  the  plant  aside,  away  from 
direct  sunlight,  to  dry  off. 

14.  Use  a  fogging  nozzle  on  an  electric 
sprayer  to  increase  the  humidity?  The 
receptacle  should  be  filled  with  very 
warm  water. 

15.  Pour  steaming  water  in  pebble  or 
stone  filled  trays  to  increase  the  hu¬ 
midity  around  the  violets? 

16.  Use  discarded  soil,  from  repotting 
African  violets,  around  azaleas,  camel¬ 
lias,  and  hydrangeas  in  the  garden?  It 
is  a  good  mulch  for  acid  loving  plants. 

17.  Use  Sponge-Rok  or  Perlite  for  drain¬ 
age  as  well  as  a  decorative  topping  for 
African  violets  displayed  in  closed 
planters  and  brandy  snifters? 
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18.  Give  African  violets  a  good  shower 
with  tepid  water  regularly,  for  clean 
foliage  and  better  appearance? 

19.  Have  a  regular  monthly  spray  program 
to  keep  plants  free  from  pests? 

20.  Isolate  all  new  plants  for  at  least  six 
weeks,  before  placing  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  collection?  A  regular  spray 
program  every  five  days  for  three 
times  should  be  carried  out  for  new 
plants,  to  insure  clean  and  insect  free 
plants. 

The  above  helpful  hints  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  some  time  in  caring  for  a  large 
collection,  thus  conserving  time  and  energy, 
and  allowing  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  my 
labor.  end 


Protect  Drooping  Leaves 

Virginia  Herring,  Irving,  Texas 

IN  using  squatty  African  violet  pots,  have 
you  found  that  as  the  plants  increase  in 
circumference,  the  leaves  have  a  tendency  to 
droop  until  they  touch  the  table  or  tray? 

I  recently  bought  some  packets  of  metal 
foil  called  “Burner  Bibs.”  They  are  made  for 
use  on  the  burners  of  a  kitchen  range.  They 
are  bowl-shaped,  with  a  center  hole  a  little 
less  than  three  inches  in  diameter. 

These  can  be  used  on  squatty  pots  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  touching  the  table.  Slit  the 
foil  out  from  the  center,  which  makes  it  easy 
to  fit  them  on  various  sized  pots.  After  mak¬ 
ing  the  slits,  turn  them  upside  down  and 
push  them  up  over  the  pots  from  the  bottom. 
On  the  three  inch  or  larger  pots,  there  is 
enough  pressure  to  hold  the  “bibs”  in  place. 
The  leaves  will  rest  gently  on  the  curved 
foil,  which  also  holds  the  petioles  away  from 
the  pot  edge. 

I  have  found  them  most  satisfactory  to 
use.  end 


Plant  Leaves  Shallow 

Mary  Shangle,  St.  Helens,  Oregon 

WHEN  propagating  leaves,  the  deeper  you 
you  insert  the  petiole  in  the  planting 
medium,  the  longer  it  takes  the  young  plant- 
lets  to  emerge.  I  like  to  insert  the  end  of  the 
petiole  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  Such  shallow  planting  requires  some 
kind  of  support.  Lately  I  have  been  using 
plastic  “party  pics.”  I  shove  a  pic  downward 
through  the  lower  part  of  a  leaf  and  on  into 
the  soil.  This  gives  the  leaf  adequate  support 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  bamboo  sticks  or 
plant  labels,  which  I  am  forever  bumping 
with  the  watering  can  —  thereby  uprooting 
leaves.  end 


Floralite  Plant  Cart  with  shatter¬ 
proof  plastic  removable  trays 
that  never  rot  or  corrode.  2 
tier  $40.00.  3  tier  $50.00  F.O.B. 
Adjustable  2  or  4  tube  Dualite 
Fluorescent  Fixtures  extra. 

Send  for  literature. 


NEW  DUALITE  a  combination  of  incandescent 
and  fluorescent  lights  made  especially  for  Afri¬ 
can  violets  48  in.  long  13  in.  reflector.  2-40  watt 
tubes.  2-15  watt  sockets  with  cord  and  plug. 
$13.50  plus  $2.50  postage  and  packing. 


New  Ideal  4  tube  Dualite  with  2  sockets  and  3 
pink  and  1  blue  fluorescent  tubes  40-watt  48 
inch  long,  16  inch  reflector  $26.00  postpaid. 

IN.  LEGS  to  convert  any  fixture  to  table 
lamp  $2.00  P.P. 

Time-All  Timer  1650-watt  Special  $10.00  ppd. 
Time-All  Timer  875-watt  Special  $  9.50  ppd. 


Shatterproof  plastic  trays  with  removable  in¬ 
serts  12”  X  18”  X  2%”  high  $9.30  per  doz.  ppd. 
with  15  or  24  cell  inserts  $15.75  per  doz.  ppd. 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  .  .  . 

Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflected 
through  the  perforated  shade  this  Starlite  Lamp 
is  a  perfect  setting  for  your  violets,  both  use¬ 
ful  and  decorative.  18”  high,  14”  wide,  33”  long. 
Black  wrought  iron  finish.  Inside  of  reflector 
is  white  enamel.  Rubber  tipped  legs  never  mar 
or  slip.  For  up  to  32  plants  with  cord,  plug, 
and  2-20  watt  tubes.  $22.50  ppd. 

“GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS^ 

By  Frederick  &  Jacqueline  Kranz  $4.95 

FLORALITE  CO. 

Tel.  SO  2-1770 

4124  E.  Oakwood  Rd.  So.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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African 
Violet 
Crossword 
Puzzle 


by  Doris  Weinert 
Wayne,  Pa. 


Across 

1.  Our  Favorite  subject. 

2.  An  essential  element  to  growth. 

4.  “Sweet  - ”  name  of  a  violet,  also  a 

song  title. 

5.  Abbreviation  of  our  favorite  plant. 

6.  Dark  curly  leaved  variety,  loved  for  its 
foliage. 

7.  Synonym  for  Supreme. 

9.  We  hope  our  plants  have  — —  and  vigor. 

11.  Opposite  of  girl. 

13.  Attraction,  also  name  of  plant. 

14.  Opposite  of  cold. 

15.  Material  most  used  for  flower  pots. 

20.  A  simple  means  of  starting  new  plants. 

21.  A  plant  lacking  green  pigment. 

23.  The  wettest  thing  on  earth. 

25.  Bone. 

27.  Name  of  a  variety  meaning  the  best  of  its 
class. 

29.  The  best  atmosphere  for  our  plants. 

31.  A  popular  grower  in  the  east,  originator 
of  Pink  Luster. 

32.  Abreviation  for  editor. 

34.  An  old-fashioned  name  for  lavender,  al¬ 
so  a  plant  name* 

35.  Robert  - ,  a  Pennsylvania  grower  and 

hybridizer. 

36.  An  upright  growing  plant  by  Bottrell, 
also  a  girl’s  name. 

38.  Abbreviation  for  Los  Angeles. 

39.  Name  of  a  Series  originated  by  Fischer 
Greenhouses. 

42.  Root  -  is  caused  by  nematodes. 

43.  A  plant  name,  also  first  name  of  a  grower 
in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

45.  Name  of  a  violet,  also  a  prickly  leaved 
weed. 

47.  Blue  - ,  a  soil  builder. 


48.  — - Boat,  a  plant  with  deep  blue  flowers. 

49.  A  well-known  hybridizer  from  Dolge- 
ville.  New  York. 

Down 

1.  -  Girl,  a  name  of  a  violet,  also  a 

dress  material. 

2.  An  old  blue  favorite  from  Tonkadale 
Greenhouses. 

3.  Abbreviation  of  America’s  favorite  house 
plant. 

4.  - -  Prince,  a  lovely  white  variety. 

8.  — - —  Beauty,  same  as  Glamour  Boy. 

10.  Sun  up  to  sun  down. 

12.  A  color  not  yet  seen  in  African  violets. 

16.  Advertisement. 

17.  Abbreviation  for  double. 

18.  Crazy  - ,  an  odd  one. 

19.  The  same  as  Amazon. 

21.  A  favorite  large  flowered  blue  by  Tinari. 

22.  To  ponder,  to  reflect,  also  name  of  a 
plant. 

24.  Name  of  a  Series  by  Mrs.  Vallin. 

25.  -  Bountiful,  a  lovely  double  pink. 

26.  The  source  of  all  energy. 

28.  Pink  - a  double  pink  by  Tonkadale. 

30.  —  Bouquet,  a  double  blue  from  Tinari. 

33.  Goddess  of  the  Moon,  also  plant  with 
blue  flowers  and  girl  leaves. 

37.  This  I  can  never  say  to  a  new  African 
violet. 

39.  - -  Lady,  the  same  as  Tinted  Lady. 

40.  This  I  can  always  say  to  an  African 
violet. 

41.  ■  Sapphire,  a  lovely  plant  by  Craig. 

42.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

44.  Been  around  a  long  time. 

46.  Name  of  a  girl  and  name  of  a  plant. 

Answer  on  page  53. 
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Registration  Report 

Constance  Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  Calif. 


H  PART  I 

K  The  following  applications  for  registration 
Hfhave  been  received  during  the  period  from 
H  June  1,  1959,  to  September  5,  1959: 

¥  PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 

«  FLEET  DREAM  (1131)  P2dS,  TRAVEL- 
ffl  LER’S  SUNSET  STRIP  (1132)  R29sS,  6/20/59, 
C  Select  Violet  House,  Box  1444,  Youngstown, 

i®  Ohio. 

APPLE  VALLEY  (1133)  P29dS,  IVA  MAE 
:  (1134)  4C29dS,  7/29/59,  George  C.  Taylor, 
14508  Alger  Rd.,  Cleveland  11,  Ohio. 

RICHTER’S  ALABASTER  (1135)  W28dS, 
^  RICHTER’S  CANDYLACE  (1136)  WC25dfS, 

t  RICHTER’S  CHARM  SONG  (1137)  LB28dS, 
RICHTER’S  GREEN  DAWN  (1138)  PC25dfS, 


RICHTER’S  MISTLETOE  (1139)  W28sfS, 
RICHTER’S  WEDGEWOOD  (1140)  LB25dS, 
8/23/59,  Richter’s  Greenhouse,  607  Hoffman 
St.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

PART  II 

The  following  name  reservations  have 
been  received  during  the  period  from  June  1, 
1959,  to  September  5,  1959: 

Dr.  Miller,  Fancy  Dan,  Hot  Pink,  Jolie, 
Question  Mark,  Sissie  Britches,  Double  Dee, 
White  Alice,  Glennie,  Union  County  Express. 
Correction:  The  address  of  H.  E.  Niemann, 
registrant  of  Iowa  Sunset  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  African  Violet  Magazine,  should  have  read 
Davenport,  Iowa.  end 


P  LIST  OF  DONORS  OF  DOOR  PRIZES  AND 

1  REGISTRATION  KIT  MATERIALS  TO  THE 
m  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA, 

2  INC.,  AT  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  HELD  AT  THE  STATLER 

i.,  HILTON  HOTEL,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 
APRIL  16,  17  and  18,  1959. 

^  Alice’s  Violet  Racks,  Automobile  Club  of 
Michigan,  Bissel  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Black 
Magic,  Bordens  Company’s  Michigan  Milk  Di- 
P  vision.  Border  Cities  African  Violet  Club, 
^  Bountiful  African  Violet  Club,  Bryan  Chemi- 
cal  Company,  Canada  Department  of  Agri- 
|k  culture.  Cheer  African  Violet  Club,  Circle 
S  City  Sales  Co.,  Cox  Products,  Detroit  Afri- 
M  can  Violet  Club,  Detroit  Canada  Tunnel  Co., 
H  Detroit  International  Bridge  Co.,  Detroit 
«  Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau,  East  Subur- 
W  ban  African  Violet  Club,  Evans  Sales,  F.  &  F. 


MEMBERS’  HANDBOOK  —  1959-1960 

The  deadline  for  the  1959-60  Members’ 
Handbook  is  March  1,  1960.  This  listing 
will  include  all  new  members  and  renewals 
received  from  March  1,  1959  to  March  1,  1960. 

All  new  members’  names  and  addresses, 
renewals  and  changes  of  address  received  after 
this  date,  March  1,  1960,  will  not  appear  in 
the  new  Members’  Handbook. 

Only  one  address  will  be  published  for  an 
individual  member.  Both  post-office  box  num¬ 
ber  and  street  address  cannot  be  used. 

If  your  name  and  address  is  not  correctly 
listed  in  the  1958-59  Members’  Handbook, 
please  write  to  the  editor  at  once. 

Address:  African  Violet  Magazine,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

The  Members’  Handbook  will  be  mailed 
out  with  the  June  1960  issue  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine.  — Editor 


Laboratories,  Flower  Grower,  Glenbrook 
Laboratories,  Granger  Gardens,  House  Plant 
Corner,  Z.  W.  Kosmela,  Lewis-Howe  Co., 
Lifetime  Markers,  McCall  Corp.,  Michigan 
Area  African  Violet  Council,  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas 
Co.,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Northwest  African  Violet  Club,  Nott  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Oaklandites  African  Violet 
Club,  Plant  Marvel,  Pokon  Products,  Popu¬ 
lar  Gardening,  Ra-Pid-Gro  Corporation,  Gar¬ 
vin  Reid,  Remke,  Inc.,  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Roigina  Products,  Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories, 
Spoutz  Greenhouses,  Tay-Bow  African  Vio¬ 
lets,  Taylor’s  African  Violets,  Thompson 
Chemical  Corp.,  Tube  Craft  Inc.,  Tyoga 
Products,  Uptown  Faygo,  U.  S.  Customs  Of¬ 
fice,  Vi  Club,  Windsor  Saintpaulians,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Angler  Farm,  William  Wrigley  Jr.  Com¬ 
pany.  end 


WANTED  —  NEW  MEMBERS 

WILL  you  please  help  me?  I  need  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Society.  As  the  New  Membership  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  make  a  good  report  at  the 
1960  Convention,  so  if  each  member  would 
strive  to  get  one  new  member — that  would  be 
wonderful.  I  will  send  you  as  many  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  as  you  need.  Just  drop  me  a 
card.  Let  me  hear  from  you. 

ADELE  TRETTER,  Chairman 
New  Membership  Committee 
4988  Schollmeyer  Ave. 

St.  Louis  9,  Missouri 


Committee  Co-Workers: 
Ann  Stutko 
Marion  Hamtil 


I 


GIFT  MEMBERSHIPS 

A  year’s  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  makes  a  wonderful 
gift  for  every  occasion — ^birthdays,  anniversaries,  Christmas,  holidays,  or  as  an  appreciation 
gift  for  club  speakers. 

A  gift  card  (you  may  enclose  your  own)  will  be  sent  to  the  recipient  of  your  fine  gift. 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Individual  members  pay  $4.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any 
twelvemonth  period). 

COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or  more 
African  violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same;  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect-control  materials  and  equipment,  tools,  or  any  other  merchandise  pertaining  to 
or  applicable  to  growing  African  violets  shall  be  commercial  members.  They  shall  pay  $13.33 
per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  twelvemonth  period).  Of  each  annual  dues  so  paid,  all  sums  in 
excess  of  $4.00  shall  be  applied  to  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

RESEARCH  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Research  members  pay  at  least  $20.00  for  each  twelvemonth 
period  of  membership,  and  at  least  85%  of  each  membership  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the 
Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  ,  .  .  Sustaining  members  pay  at  least  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may 
be  any  twelvemonth  period). 

LIFE  MEMBERS  .  .  .  The  payment  of  $66.66  or  more  shall  entitle  any  person  to  life  mem¬ 
bership,  and  life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  dues. 


MEMBERSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Society  is  happy  to  welcome  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer.  Remittance  for  membership  dues,  by  check, 
draft  or  postal  money  order,  should  be  made  payable  in  United  States  funds. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


MYRTLE  RADTKE,  Treasurer 
P.  O.  Box  1326 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  Date _ _ 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  My  Dues  are 
enclosed.  All  Classes  of  Memberships  Are  Defined  Below. 

Individual  Membership  is  only  $4.00. 

Commercial  Membership  is  $13.33. 

Research  Members  pay  $20.00. 

Sustaining  Membership  is  $10.00. 

Life  Membership  is  available  for  $66.66. 


Name _ 

Street  Address. 


SELECT 

□ 

AND 

□ 

CHECK 

□ 

ONE 

□ 

□ 

Print  Name  and  Address: 


City  and  State - - 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  1960  Convention 

March  31,  April  1,  2,  1960,  Chalfonte-lladdoii  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Call  for  1960  Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be 
pheld  Saturday,  April  2,  at  9:00  A.M.  at  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  to  transact  the  following  business:  1)  To  hear  the  reports  of  Officers,  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  Committee  Chairmen  of  the  Society;  2)  To  hold  the  election  of  Officers 
and  Directors;  3)  To  transact  any  other  business  that  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 

H.  G.  HARVEY,  President 

African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 


AMATEUR  SHOW  —  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


1.  Entries  must  be  made  between  3:00-9:00 
p.m.  Wednesday,  March  30,  1960,  and 
Thursday,  March  31,  1960,  between  9:00 
a.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  Judging  will  be  from 
4:00-6:00  p.m. 

2.  Plants  arriving  too  late  to  be  entered 
will  be  shown  for  exhibition  only. 

3.  Only  healthy  clean  plants  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  must  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  exhibitors  at  least  three  months. 

4.  An  exhibitor  may  enter  only  one  plant  of 
each  variety  in  the  Classes  1  through  27. 

5.  Each  variety  entered  must  be  correctly 
named  or  subject  to  correction  by  the 
classification  committee. 

6.  The  Society  will  afford  all  possible  pro¬ 
tection  to  exhibits,  but  will  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  loss. 

7.  All  plants  entered  in  Classes  1  through  27 
must  be  single  crown  plants. 

8.  Only  blue  ribbon  winners  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  special  or  Society  awards. 

9.  If  an  entry  is  not  entered  by  the  owner, 
the  name  of  such  person  making  the  entry 
must  be  on  the  back  of  the  entry  tag. 

10.  For  uniformity  all  pots  must  be  covered 
with  aluminum  foil.  Exhibitors  are  to 
print  their  names  on  adhesive  tape  and 
attach  to  the  bottom  of  the  foil  covered 
pot. 

11.  All  entries  in  both  amateur  and  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  may  be  removed  from 
11:00-12:00  p.m.  Friday,  April  1,  1960, 
and  from  9:00-12:00  a.m.  Saturday,  April 
2,  1960. 

12.  The  show  will  be  judged  on  the  merit 
basis,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges  will 


be  final.  Only  qualified  judges  of  the 
Society  will  be  permitted  to  judge. 

13.  All  amateur  members  of  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  America,  Inc.  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  Class  27  to  compete  for 
the  Society  Gold  and  Purple  Awards. 
Each  of  these  plants  will  be  point  scored 
by  the  judges,  and  must  score  90  or 
more  points  each. 

14.  All  club  year  books  entered  in  Class  39 
must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  G.  B.  Hudson,  761 
Belvidere  Ave.,  Westfield,  New  Jersey, 
not  later  than  March  15,  1960.  These 
books  must  be  no  larger  than  5x8  inches, 
being  the  same  books  that  all  club  mem¬ 
bers  receive,  and  once  entered  become 
the  property  Sf  the  Society  and  will  not 
be  returned.  It  is  not  compulsory  for 
clubs  entering  year  books  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  National  Society. 

ARTISTIC  ARRANGEMENT  RULES 

15.  All  exhibits  to  be  staged  before  a  three¬ 
fold  gray-green  background  and  should 
come  to  within  two  inches  of  the  given 
background  space,  with  the  exception  of 
Classes  34  a,  b,  37  and  38. 

16.  Other  flowers,  foliage,  and  accessories 
permitted  unless  otherwise  specified. 

17.  Fresh  plant  material  must  be  used  unless 
otherwise  specified.  African  violets  need 
not  predominate  but  must  be  used  as 
accent. 

18.  Use  of  State  Preservation  material  (i.e. 
Dogwood,  Bittersweet,  Ground  Pine, 
Laurel)  is  prohibited — even  if  grown  by 
exhibitor. 


SHOW  SCHEDULE 

“COME  TO  THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  THE  WORLD” 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  March  31,  April  1,  1960 

AMATEUR  DIVISION 


SECTION  I 

Specimen  plants,  single  blossoms, 
(Classes  1  through  27  must  be  single 
crown  named  African  violets). 
CLASS— 

1.  Dark  Blues  or  Purples 

2.  Medium  Blues 

3.  Light  Blues 

4.  Reds  to  Violets 

5.  Lavenders  and  Orchids 

6.  Bicolors 

7.  Two-Tones  (variegated  blossoms) 

8.  Pinks 

9.  Whites 

SECTION  II 

Specimen  plants,  double  blossoms 
CLASS¬ 
IC.  Purples  and  Blues 

11.  Reds  and  Orchids 

12.  Pinks 

13.  Whites 

14.  Bicolors,  Variegated  and  Multicolored 

SECTION  III 

Specimen  plants,  duPonts,  Amazons  and 
Supremes,  double  blossoms 
CLASS— 

15.  Whites 

16.  Pinks 

17.  Purples  and  Blues 

18.  Reds  and  Orchids 

19.  Variegated,  Bicolor  or  Multicolored 

SECTION  IV 

Specimen  plants,  duPonts,  Amazons  and 
Supremes,  single  blossoms 
CLASS— 

20.  Whites 

21.  Pinks 

22.  Purples  and  Blues 

23.  Variegated,  Bicolors  and  Multicolored 

24.  Reds  and  Orchids 

SECTION  V 

May  be  single  or  double  blossoms 
CLASS— 

25.  Novelties  (albinos,  variegated  foliage, 
miniatures,  etc.) 

26.  Specimen  seedlings  (never  exhibited 
before  at  a  National  Convention  show) 

27.  Collection  of  three  registered  different 
named  varieties  single  crown  plants. 
(See  Rule  13.) 

28;  Specimen  plant  African  violet  species 
(such-as  S.  Grotei,  S.  tongwensis,  etc.) 

29.  Specimen  plant  Gesneriaceae  Family 
(Achimenes,  Episcias,  gloxinias,  etc.) 


SECTION  VI 

Arrangements 

CLASS— 

30.  “Honeymoon.”  The  happy  pair.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  or  arrangements  of  African 
violets  or  cut  blossoms  in  two  containers. 
(Need  not'  he  ^identical  and  could  be 
blended  into  one  design.)  To  be  staged 
in  a  niche  24  inches  high  x  24  inches  wide 
X  15  inches  deep. 

31.  “Windswept  Beach.”  An  arrangement 
stressing  rhythm.  African  violet  plants  or 
cut  blossoms  may  be  used.  To  be  staged 
in  a  niche  18  inches  high  x  15  inches  wide 
X  15  inches  deep. 

32.  “Skin  Diving.”  An  impression  or  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ocean  floor.  (May  be  an 
arrangement,  a  composition,  or  a  scene 
using  African  violet  plants  or  cut  blos¬ 
soms,  limited  only  by  space.)  To  be 
staged  in  a  niche  18  inches  high  x  15 
inches  wide  x  15  inches  deep. 

33.  “Audubon  Bird  Walk.”  A  composition  of 
African  violet  plants  or  cut  blossoms 
using  a  bird  or  birds  as  part  of  the  design. 
To  be  staged  in  a  niche  24  inches  high  x 
24  inches  wide  x  15  inches  deep. 

34(a)“Treasures  of  the  Sea.”  An  arrangement 
or  composition  using  a  treasure  from  the 
sea  as  a  container  or  accessory.  African 
violet  blooms  must  predominate.  Not  to 
exceed  5  inches  in  any  direction. 

(b)“Wee  Treasures  of  the  Sea.”  Not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  3  inches  in  any  direction. 

35.  “Have  Violets,  Will  Travel.”  Originality 
unlimited.  To  be  staged  in  a  niche  24 
inches  high  x  24  inches  wide  x  15  inches 
deep. 

36.  “Cast  Adrift.”  An  arrangement  of  Afri¬ 
can  violet  plants  or  cut  blossoms  using 
weathered  wood.  To  be  staged  in  a  niche 
24  inches  high  x  24  inches  wide  x  15 
inches  deep. 

37.  “Beach  Party.”  An  arrangement  of  cut 
blossom  or  plant  in  a  cup  suitable  for  use 
at  a  beach  party  (i.e.  one  made  of  bam¬ 
boo,  tin,  paper,  pottery,  etc.).  To  be 
staged  without  background  on  an  open 
table. 

38.  Arrangement  of  double  pink  African  vio¬ 
let  cut  blossoms  in  milk  glass  container. 
Other  foliage  permitted.  (See  Baxter’s 
Greenhouse  award.) 

SECTION  VII 

Year  Books 

CLASS— 

39.  Year  Books  (See  Rule  14.) 


SPECIAL  AWARDS  —  AMATEUR  DIVISION 


ALMA  WRIGHT  CASH  AWARD  of  $25.00 
for  best  specimen  of  the  New  Alma  Wright 
African  violet. 

ARNDT’S  FLORAL  GARDENS  AWARD  $25 

for  the  best  specimen  of  the  following  of 
their  West  Coast  introductions.  $10  addi¬ 
tional  award  if  it  is  the  best  specimen 
plant  in  the  Amateur  Division.  L  Tulana, 
L  Tulana  Charm,  Pink  and  Gold,  Oriental 
Music,  Constant  Beauty,  Paul  Bunyan. 

BAXTER’S  GREENHOUSE  $25.00  CASH 
AWARD  for  the  best  specimen  of  Lotus 
Suntone.  Baxter’s  Greenhouse  $10  Cash 
Award  for  the  best  specimen  with  true 
variegated  foliage. 

BAXTER’S  GREENHOUSE  $10.00  MER¬ 
CHANDISE  CERTIFICATE  AWARD  for 

the  best  blue  ribbon  arrangement  featur¬ 
ing  double  pink  African  violet  blossoms  in 
milk  glass  container.  Class  38. 

BEHNKE  NURSERIES  AWARD  $50.  $25  to 

the  person  scoring  the  most  blues.  $15  to 
the  second  most  blues  and  $10  to  the  third 
most  on  the  following  Behnke  introduc¬ 
tions.  Sweet  Memory,  My  Maryland,  Fan¬ 
tasy,  Calico,  Sonja,  Color  Magic,  All 
Aglow,  Dolly  Madison  (Behnke’s). 

FLOWER  GROWER  STERLING  SILVER 
PLATE  AWARD  FOR  AFFILIATED 
CHAPTER  LEADERSHIP. 

1.  This  award  to  be  given  to  any  individual 
member  of  an  Affiliated  Chapter  for  out¬ 
standing  leadership  in  promoting  all  phases 
of  the  Chapter’s  activities  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

2.  The  Affiliated  Chapter  shall  submit  to 
the  Chairman  of  Awards,  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Lay- 
son,  Maysville,  Ky.,  the  candidate’s  name, 
address  and  list  of  accomplishments  not 
later  than  January  1,  1960. 

GARFIELD  FLORAL  COMPANY  $50.00 
AWARD  to  the  specimen  plant  that  is  the 
runner-up  to  the  best  registered  named 
variety  in  specimen  Classes  1  through  24. 
To  the  winner  of  the  Award  of  Merit 
Rosette. 

GRANGER  GARDENS  AWARD  $25  to  the 
best  specimen  of  the  following  Granger 
introductions:  Encore,  Dorothy  Gray,  Em¬ 
ber  Dream,  Good  News,  April  Love. 

H.  G.  HARVEY  $25.00  CASH  AWARD  to  be 

given  to  the  member  whose  blue  ribbon 
specimen  plant  has  traveled  the  longest 
distance  to  the  National  Show.  Distance 
must  be  300  miles  or  more. 


MADISON  GARDENS  $25  AWARD  for  the 
best  specimen  of  Double  Pink  Cameo. 

INDIANA  STATE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SO¬ 
CIETY’S  BRONZE  PLAQUE  to  the  regis¬ 
trant  of  the  best  registered  named  variety 
in  the  specimen  Classes  1  through  24  in 
the  amateur  show. 

POPULAR  GARDENING  MAGAZINE 
SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD  for  most  blue 
ribbons  in  Classes  1  through  25.  Sterling 
Silver  Bowl. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  CROSS  HYBRID 
AWARD  sponsored  by  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  Members  or  nonmembers  of 
the  Society  will  be  awarded  $25.00  for  the 
best  entry  of  a  plant  or  plants,  resulting 
from  a  cross  of  any  genus  of  the  Gesneria 
family,  as  Achimenes,  gloxinias,  etc.,  on 
the  genus  Saintpaulia  (African  violet).  This 
exhibit  to  be  judged  by  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  and  must  give  visual  indication  that 
it  is  a  successful  cross  genus  hybrid  show¬ 
ing  some  characteristics  of  the  other 
Gesneria  hybrid. 

SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE  $20  AWARD.  $10 

for  the  best  Melody  Air.  $5  for  the  best 
Fleet  Dream.  $5  for  the  best  Royal  Witch. 

SMITH  POTTING  SOIL  COMPANY  AWARD. 

$25.00  to  most  outstanding  seedling  or 
mutation  never  before  exhibited  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  show. 

STIM-U-PLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE 
AND  $50.00  AWARD  for  best  registered 
named  variety  in  specimen  Classes  1 
through  24.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best 
specimen  plant  in  dark  blue  or  purple. 
Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best  specimen  plant 
in  reds  to  violets.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for 
best  specimen  plant  in  white. 

TINARI  GREENHOUSES  AWARD  of  two 
Luster  fixed  silver  planter  bowls  on  silver 
dishes,  all  specially  designed  by  a  famous 
Philadelphia  silversmith.  First  prize  9  inch 
bowl  for  most  blue  ribbons.  Second  prize 
a  similar  6  inch  bowl  for  the  second  most 
blue  ribbons  on  the  following  Tinari  origi¬ 
nations:  Patti  Anne,  Pink  Geneva,  Pink 
Sombrero,  Purple  Pompon,  Star  Gazer, 
Red  Glow,  Geneva  Wonder,  Lilian  Jarrett. 

YEAR  BOOK  AWARDS  given  by  the  Society 
Librarian  for  the  best  year  books  of  any 
African  violet  club.  First  prize  $15.00, 
second,  $10.00,  third  $5.00.  (See  Rule  14.) 


SCHEDULE  AND  AWARDS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITING 


CLASS  1 

All  exhibits  to  be  judged  individually. 
Blue  first,  Red  second  and  White  third. 

CLASS  2 — Horticultural  Perfection: 

Best  grown  group  of  plants  either  new  or 
old  varieties  not  less  than  15  plants. 

Blue  Rosette  first,  Red  Rosette  second. 
White  Rosette  third. 

CLASS  3 

Best  staged  exhibit. 

Blue  Rosette  first.  Red  Rosette  second. 
White  Rosette  third. 

CLASS  4 

Seedlings  actually  hybridized  by  exhibitor 
or  released  rights  given  exhibitor  and 
not  previously  exhibited  or  judged. 

Blue  first.  Red  second  and  White  third. 

CLASS  5 

Sport  or  Mutant  to  have  been  discovered 


SOCIETY 


THE  SILVER  CUP  of  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  best  registered  named  variety  in  speci¬ 
men  classes.  (Classes  1  through  25  of  the 
amateur  division.) 

AWARD  OF  MERIT  RIBBON  will  be  given 
to  the  runner-up  or  second  best  registered 
named  variety  in  the  specimen  classes. 
(Classes  1  through  25.) 

HONORABLE  MENTION  RIBBON  will  be 
given  to  the  third  best  registered  named 
variety  in  the  specimen  classes.  (Classes 
1  through  25.) 


by  exhibitor  or  persons  connected  with 
business.  Not  previously  judged  or  ex¬ 
hibited. 

CLASS  6 

Only  winners  in  Class  4  and  5  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Class  6. 

Blue  Rosette  first.  Red  Rosette  second  and 
White  Rosette  third. 

SILVER  TROPHY 

The  Commercial  Silver  Trophy  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  Commercial  Ex¬ 
hibit  of  African  violets  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Show. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE 

COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS  CONTACT 

.p  THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Mrs.  John  A.  Landaker 
7138  Summit  Ave. 

Cincinnati  43,  Ohio 


AWARDS 


GOLD  RIBBON  AWARD  or  first  award  may 
be  given  to  the  best  collection  of  three 
registered  named  varieties  of  African  vio¬ 
lets  exhibited  in  the  National  Convention 
Show.  (See  Rule  13.) 

PURPLE  RIBBON  AWARD  or  second  award 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  may  be  given  to  the  second  best  col¬ 
lection  of  three  registered  named  varieties 
of  African  violets  exhibited  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  Show. 

COMMERCIAL  SILVER  TROPHY  to  the  best 
commercial  exhibit. 


CALL  FOR  1960  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Board  of  Directors  Meeting,  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Wednesday,  1:30  p.m.,  March  30,  1960. 
Location  of  meeting  will  be  posted.  Please  be  present. 


Very  truly  yours, 
H.  G.  HARVEY 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Convention  and  Annual  Meeting 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

March  31,  April  1,  2,  1960 

HOTEL  RESERVATION 


Please  Reserve  the  Following  Accommodations  —  This  Reservation  Will  Be  Acknowledged. 

If  room  is  not  available  at  rate  requested,  please  check  here 
authorizing  us  to  make  reservation  at  next  available  rate.  □ 


No. 

of  Rooms 

All  Rooms  with  Bath 

HADDON  HALL 

CHALFONTE 

Single  bedroom 

$  8.50  □  $  9.50  □  $11.50  □ 

$  7.00  □  $  8.00  □  $10.00  □ 

Twin  bedroom 

without  ocean  view 

$13.00  □  $15.00  □  $16.00  □ 

$10.00  □  $12.00  □ 

Twin  bedroom 

side  ocean  view 

$18.00  □  $20.00  □  $22.00  □ 

$15.00  □  $18.00  □ 

Twin  bedroom 
ocean  front 

$24.00  □  ^  $26.00  □ 

$18.00  □  $20.00  □  $22.00  □ 

Twin  bedroom  and 
Parlor,  ocean  front 

$50.00  □ 

Twin  bedroom  and 
Parlor,  side  ocean  view 

$40.00  □  $42.00  □  Without  ocean  view  $30  □  $32  □ 

I  will  share  a  room  with _ 

Expect  to  arrive _  Depart _ 

Name  _ _ _ 

If  a  room  is  not  available  at  rate  requested,  reservation  will  be  made  at  next  available  rate. 
Reservation  held  until  6  p.m.  unless  hotel  is  notified  of  later  arrival  hour.  All  reservations 
must  be  returned  no  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  Convention  date. 

Detach  this  Hotel  Reservation  and  mail  to  —  CHALFONTE-HADDON  HALL, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


Detach  this  proxy  and  mail  to  JOSEPH  D.  SCHULZ,  5206  STAUGHTON  DRIVE, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

PROXY 

The  undersigned,  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  does  hereby  constitute  and  ap¬ 
point  JOSEPH  D.  SCHULZ,  MRS.  EDWARD  JONES  and  MRS.  RONALD  README,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  the  true  and  lawful  substitute,  attorney  and  proxy  (with  full  i>ower  of  substitution  and  revocation)  of 
the  undersigned,  for,  and  in  the  name,  place  and  stead  of,  the  undersigned,  to  vote  with  all  the  powers  which 
the  undersigned  would  be  entitled  to  exercise,  if  personally  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members 

of  said  corporation  to  be  held  on  April...  _ ,  1960,  or  at  any  adjournment  of  such  meeting,  upon  any 

matter  coming  before  such  meeting  or  adjournment,  and  does  hereby  revoke  all  proxies  heretofore  given 
by  the  undersigned  as  a  member  of  said  corporation. 

Signed  at  - ,  this — - day  of _ ,  19 - 

Member  _ _ _ Address _ _ 

Witness _ Address _ 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


DOTTED  LINE 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK 


Convention:  March  31,  April  1,  2,  1960  —  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


I  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Address.-^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Registration  for  the  entire  Convention  including  the  Show,  Thursday  Dinner  Meeting,  Friday 
I  Luncheon  Meeting  and  Friday  Banquet  Meeting  is  $21.25. 

I  Please  send  your  reservation  in  before  March  15,  1960.  If  you  cannot  attend  the  entire  Con- 
f  vention,  please  check  below  the  meetings  you  will  attend.  We  MUST  know  definitely  how 
f  many  to  prepare  for.  One  registration  admits  both  husband  and  wife  when  either  is  a  member. 


-Registration  fee  for  the  entire  Convention  _  $5.00 

-Registration  fee  for  one  day  only _  $3.00 

-Registration  fee  for  one  single  meeting  _  $1.50 

-Thursday  Dinner  Meeting  _  $6.00 

-Friday  Luncheon  Meeting _  $3.75 

.Friday  Banquet  Meeting  _  $6.50 

Total 


SIGN  and  send  your  reservation  in  not  later  than  March  15,  1960,  to  the  registration  chairman: 
MRS.  JOHN  G.  SKELTON,  440  West  Palmer  Street,  Morrisville  (Bucks  Co.),  Pennsylvania. 

Reservations  will  not  be  honored  without  remittance.  Please  assist  the  committee  and  simplify 
2  registration  by  sending  a  check  or  money  order  with  your  reservation.  Your  tickets,  badge, 
0  program,  etc.,  will  be  ready  on  your  arrival.  If  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  change  your 
X  plans,  contact  the  registration  chairman  before  March  23,  1960,  and  your  money  will  be 
SJ  refunded. 

lii 

Q  MAKE  ALL  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Detach  on  Dotted  Line 

SPECIAL  MENU  NOTICE 

The  management  of  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  requests  that  if  fish  is  desired  for  Friday 
meals  that  you  cheek  this  notice  and  mail  it  to  Mrs.  John  Skelton  with  your  reservation. 

_ Fish  for  Friday  Luncheon  Meeting  and  Banquet 

.  _ Special  Diabetic  Menu 

Detach  on  Dotted  Line 

TOUR 

No  organized  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  will 
be  offered  at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention.  Tour  information  will  be  available  at  the  time 
of  registration. 


Keep  All  Your  Copies  of 

The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE 

in  Permanent  Binders,  two  for  $6.50  postpaid 

Each  binder  holds  twelve  copies.  African  Violet  Magazine  is  attractively  lettered  in  gold. 
Write  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  place  order. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  FOR  JUDGING  SCHOOL 


Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Thursday,  March  31,  1960.  Class  will  be 
held  from  7:30  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.  with  the  examination  in  the  afternoon  from  12:30  p.m.  to 
2:00  p.m.  Registration  fee,  $1.00.  Room  number  and  floor  will  be  on  the  Convention  program. 


Name. 


Address. 


Sign  the  above  blank  and  send  your  registration  fee  of  $1.00  to  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden 
Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tenn.,  not  later  than  March  20th,  1960,  if  you  wish  to  attend  the  school. 
Make  registration  fee  Check  payable  to  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  To  obtain 
the  most  from  attending  the  class  please  study  the  Handbook  and  list  of  registered  African 
violet  varieties  found  in  the  Members’  Handbook  before  coming  to  the  class.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  if  you  plan  to  take  the  examination. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


ATTENTION  QUALIFIED  JUDGES: 

All  qualified  judges  who  plan  to  attend 
the  Atlantic  City  Convention  and  desire  to 
judge  in  the  Amateur  Show,  please  fill  out 
the  blank  and  send  to  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 
(RUTH  G.),  3900  Garden  Drive,  Knoxville  18, 
Tennessee  not  later  than  March  10th,  1960. 
Please  state  if  you  are  an  arrangement  judge 


of  National  Council  Flower  shows  in  addition 
to  being  a  qualified  African  Violet  Society 
judge. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address, _ , _ _ _ _ , _ 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS  FOR  1960 


President,  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Tennessee 
1st  Vice  President,  Joseph  D.  Schulz,  Indiana 
2nd  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Harold  Baker, 
Minnesota 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  Jones, 
Texas 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Albert  Buell, 
Connecticut 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Ohio 
Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Wright, 
Tennessee 

Board  of  Directors:  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock, 
Virginia;  Mrs.  Glen  Fisher,  Wisconsin;  Mrs. 
Norma  M.  Bowers,  Illinois;  and  Miss  Edith 
Peterson,  California. 

Your  chairman  has  tried  to  carry  out  cer¬ 
tain  rules  in  picking  the  Directors  from  the 
four  sections  of  the  United  States.  Last  year 


after  two  rejections  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  with  time  running  out  we  went  to  North 
Carolina,  so  have  gone  back  to  Virginia  this 
year  and  hope  to  go  to  Florida  for  next  year. 

Due  to  the  change  in  the  Bylaws  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  as  published  last 
year  could  not  serve  as  she  had  not  been 
a  member  of  the  Board;  we  are  bringing  her 
back  this  year  as  a  Director.  Also,  we  have 
gone  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  so  this  section 
having  two  this  year,  will  not  be  heard  from 
next  year,  and  the  states  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  will  have  two  states,  Arkansas  and 
either  North  or  South  Dakota.  Not  having 
an  answer  to  my  letters  to  the  state  of  Utah, 
we  have  gone  back  to  the  state  of  California. 
Nominating  Committee:  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Gree¬ 
ley,  Chairman,  Floyd  L.  Johnson,  Wm. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Crowe. 


TELL  YOU  WHAT 


NEW  MEMBERSHIPS  and  RENEWALS  — 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Myrtle  Radtke, 
P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Make 
all  checks  payable  to  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Inc. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  DUES  and  AFFILI¬ 
ATED  CHAPTER  MEMBERSHIP  DUES  FOR 
BOTH  RENEWALS  and  NEW  MEMBERS  — 
should  be  sent  to  Myrtle  Radtke,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Please  pay  your 
dues  through  your  Chapter  treasurer  if  you 
are  a  member  of  a  Chapter. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  INFORMATION  — 
write  to  Dorothy  Reaume,  16508  Fairmount 
Drive,  Detroit  5,  Michigan. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  —  send  your  new 
address  at  least  30  days  before  the  issue  with 
which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Send  old  address 
with  the  new,  enclosing  if  possible  your  ad¬ 
dress  label. 

BACK  ISSUES  OF  MAGAZINE  —  write  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  for  a  list  of 
those  in  stock.  Not  all  magazines  are  available 
as  back  issues.  Do  not  send  money  until  you 
get  the  list.  Make  check  payable  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Cost 
$1.00  per  copy. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  —  are  available  from 
Floyd  L.  Johnson,  183  W.  Gibson  Street, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 

MAGAZINE  BINDERS  —  write  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Two  for  $6.50 
postpaid. 


DUES  —  $4.00  for  a  12  month  period.  The 
Magazine  is  included  in  each  membership. 
JUDGING  SCHOOLS  —  for  information  about 
holding  a  judging  school  to  become  a  quali¬ 
fied  judge  write  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden 
Drive,  ICnoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

AWARDS  FOR  SHOWS  —  write  Dorothy 
Reaume,  16508  Fairmount  Drive,  Detroit  5, 
Michigan. 

CLUB  NEWS  —  send  all  club  news  to  the 
Club  News  editor,  Maxine  Wangberg,  1400  N. 
118th  St.,  Wauwatosa  13,  Wisconsin. 

SHOW  NEWS  —  send  all  show  news  reports 
to  the  Show — ^News  and  Views  editor,  Eunice 
Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
PLANT  REGISTRATION  —  write  Constance 
Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California. 
DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  MAGAZINE  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS — ^for  September  issue,  June  1st; 
December  issue,  September  1st;  March  issue, 
December  1st;  June  issue,  March  1st. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  cannot  be  returned  unless 
by  previous  agreement  with  the  editor. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  PIN  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Society  pin  chairman,  E. 
Pearle  Turner,  828  Kenmore  Boulevard,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio. 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANKS  and 
BROCHURES — specify  number  required  when 
writing  the  Society,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

COLOR  SLIDES  and  CLUB  PROGRAMS  — 
write  librarian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.  O.  Box  674, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR 

1.  At  least  25%  of  each  Chapter’s  Member¬ 
ship  shall  be  members  of  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

2.  All  Officers  of  each  Affiliated  Chapter 
shall  be  members  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

3.  Each  Affiliated  Chapter  shall  pay  to  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
an  annual  Membership  Fee  of  $3.50. 

4.  Affiliated  Chapters  may  retain  (for 
their  treasury)  50  cents  from  each  $4.00 
Membership  Fee  paid  by  their  members 


AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 

to  the  African  Violet  Society  of  ALmerica, 
Inc. 

5.  Affiliated  Chapters  may  retain  the  50 
cents  deduction  only  from  Membership 
Dues  of  Active  Members  who  reside  with¬ 
in  a  150  mile  radius  of  the  locale  in  which 
the  Chapter  functions. 

6.  Affiliated  Chapters  may  retain  (for  their 
treasury)  $1.00  from  each  $13.33  Com¬ 
mercial  Membeiship  Fee  paid  by  their 
commercial  members  to  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 


Correction:  Addition  to  List  of  Teachers  —  Mrs.  G.  P.  McGraw,  4629  Elm  St.,  Downers 
Grove,  Illinois. 


Spider-sMite 

VS. 

Cyclamen  Mite 

Clarissa  Harris,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Here  at  last  is  a  spray  manufactured  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  African  violet  enemy 
the  cyclamen  mite.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this 
spray  is  manufactured  only  for  spider  mites 
and  is  not  an  all  purpose  spray,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  advises  that  it  has  not  been  adver¬ 
tised  as  extensively  as  other  products;  how¬ 
ever,  Spider-sMite  has  been  in  production 
for  a  year.  It  is  manufactured  from  a  pure 
Kelthane  product,  has  been  cleared  for  use 
on  food  products,  and,  therefore,  can  be  used 
in  the  home  without  any  of  the  dangers  that 
many  effective  sprays  of  today  caution 
against.  It  is  not  harmful  to  the  beneficial 
preditators,  which  the  manufacturer  is  very 
proud  to  report. 

Here  is  my  personal  experience  with 
Spider-sMite: 

In  Southern  California,  where  the  climate 
is  mild  the  year  round,  mite  is  always  a  dan¬ 
ger.  We  may  get  mite  from  receiving  Afri¬ 
can  violets  that  are  infested,  but  spraying 
and  isolation  will  protect  against  this  type 
of  infestation.  With  our  outdoor  living,  moths 
and  other  flying  insects  may  come  in  from  the 
garden  with  thfe  destructive  mite  adhering 
to  their  wooly  bodies,  or  they  may  come  in 
on  our  hands  and  clothing.  It  has  become  a 
customary  practice  to  have  our  guests  visit 
our  African  violets  before  showing  our  gar¬ 
dens,  as  a  further  precaution. 

Having  heard  of  Spider-sMite,  and  being 
a  curious  person  by  nature,  I  acquired  a  bottle 
and'  was  given  instructions  to  use  eleven  drops 
to  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water  for  use  on  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  , 

Last  August,  just  before  departing  on  a 
vacation,  1  sprayed  the  violet  room  with  my 
regular  spray,  watered  the  plants,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  time  of  departure.  A  last  look 
around  brought  a  shock,  for  there  on  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  a  moth  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar. 
The  moth  was  taken  care  of  but  there  was 
no  time  to  do  anything  further  before  leav¬ 
ing.  With  a  hope  that  disaster  would  not 
strike,  I  closed  the  door  and  was  of! 

Upon  returning,  a  thorough  spraying  with 
the  new  product  Spider-sMite  was  given;  but, 
it  was  not  soon  enough  as  two  plants  showed 
signs  of  grey  centers.  These  plants  were  iso¬ 
lated  and  sprayed  six  times,  at  five  day  inter¬ 
vals.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  so  much 
spraying  was  necessary.  Since  then  I  have 
talked  with  the  manufacturer  and  now  be¬ 


ERMA^S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOP 

101  West  27th  Street 
Sioyx  FdllS;  S.  D. 

Fresh  cut  leaves  and  plants.  Latest  varieties, 
also  older  varieties  and  Episcias.  Send  for  free 
list. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
PLANTLET  PROMOTER 

Use  the  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  greatly  PROMOTES  the 
PRODUCTION  of  NEW  PLANTS  on  a  leaf.  It 
contains  ADENINE,  the  miracle  bud  promoting 
factor.  Increases  in  number  of  plants  of  50% 
to  70%  are  not  uncommon.  Join  the  parade 
of  satisfied  customers. 

Price:  12  tablets,  $1.98 
Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  6^  sales  tax. 

Each  tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  leaves. 

T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8425  Clevelood  34^  Ohio 


“HOW  WE  GREW  AND  SOLD  6,00§  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  A  YEAR  IN  OUR  BASEMENT” 
Send  for  this  New  Book  —  $1.00  Postpaid 
17  Years  Experience 
Growing  Under  Fluorescent  Lights 

HOMER  H.  GABERT 

90?  Birch  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 


lieve  that  one  thorough  spraying  will  take 
care  of  any  possible  infestation.  Today  both 
of  these  plants  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  my  collection;  apparently  they  were  spray¬ 
ed  in  time  to  prevent  any  damage  to  or  mar¬ 
ring  of  the  foliage,  and  the  spray  did  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  eradicating  the  mite.  Now,  a 
spraying  every  other  month  keeps  the  vio¬ 
lets  Jiealthy  and  happy. 

There  is  no  browning  of  old  blossoms  from 
the  spray,  .and  the  plant  remains  in  perfect 
health,  as  a  good  African  violet  should  do 
to  be  its  best.  There  is  no  residue  on  the  foli¬ 
age  that  makes  it  glossy  for  a  day  and  clogs 
the  breathing  pores.  If  there  is  an  odor,  it 
is  slight  and  shortly  disappears. 

Since  the,  distribution  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  product  is  not  widespread  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  a  card  to  the  Dorothy  Digs  Enter¬ 
prises,  208  West  California  Street,  Pasadena, 
California,  will  bring  information  as  to  how 
to  obtain  it.  end 
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Part  I 


My  Way  With  Gesneriads 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Batcheller^  Box  331,  Durham,  N.  H. 


My  collection  of  about  twenty-five  genera 
of  gesneriads  has  been  achieved  by  grow¬ 
ing  them  from  seed,  starting  plants  from  bulbs 
or  cuttings,  and  by  buying  and  exchanging 
plants.  Perhaps  a  description  of  my  methods 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  growers  who  do 
not  have  greenhouse  facilities. 

I  mix  my  potting  soil  very  unscientifically. 
I  use  soil  from  the  vegetable  garden,  sand 
from  the  garden  paths,  leaf  mold,  sifted  wood 
ashes,  compost  (if  our  accumulated  pile  of 
debris  can  be  called  that)  possibly  some  char¬ 
coal  and  anything  else  that  comes  to  hand  and 
seems  reasonable.  These  variable  ingredients 
are  proportioned  by  the  reliable  New  England 
measures  of  “a  certain  amount”  and  “all  ac¬ 
cording.”  I  do  take  the  precaution  of  baking 
this  mixture  in  the  oven,  despite  protests  of 
the  family  over  its  aroma,  and  store  it  in 
widemouth  glass  jars.  The  pots,  mostly  plastic, 
are  carefully  washed  and  sunned  for  several 
weeks  before  re-use.  The  containers  and  their 
accompanying  saucers  represent  an  array  of 
white  elephants,  penny  pitch  trophies,  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  boxes  and  miscellaneous  grocery 
containers  such  as  plastic  cheese  and  salad 
jars,  aluminum  pans  and  small  pie  plates.  Old- 
fashioned  small  lamp  shades  with  genuine 
metal  construction  perform  very  nicely  for 
hanging  plants.  Suspended  upside  down  with 
string  they  hold  a  pot  and  saucer  neatly.  Plas¬ 
tic  strawberry  boxes  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

To  start  seed  I  use  small  aluminum  flats, 
about  seven  inches  long,  four  and  one-half 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  deep,  which  origi¬ 
nally  contained  frozen  foods  of  various  sorts. 
I  use  a  slightly  larger,  pan  to  soak  the  flat  in 
whenever  it  dries  out.  With  seed  as  tiny  as 
those  of  gesneriads,  overhead  watering  can 
be  disastrous.  Using  aluminum  foil  partitions, 
I  divide  the  flat  into  sixteen  compartments, 
as  I  do  not  need  more  than  a  few  seed  of  each 
variety.  I  have  tried  using  sphagnum  moss 
and  vermiculite,  but  regular  potting  soil  seems 
to  give  as  good  results  for  me,  so  I  use  that 
now.  I  put  a  numbered  plastic  label  in  one 
end  of  the  flat  and  list  what  I  have  planted  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  dated,  which  I  file  in  a  note¬ 
book.  It  is  important  to  keep  a  legible  record, 
as  some  seeds  will  germinate  as  late  as  six 
months  after  sowing. 

After  planting,  I  put  the  flat  in  a  pliofilm 
bag  and  leave  it  on  the  window  sill.  I  like 
the  dirt  to  be  damp,  but  not  wet.  Kept  in  a 


plastic  bag,  it  will  generally  need  soaking 
about  every  week  or  ten  days.  I  check  the 
flats  every  day,  more  from  curiosity  than 
necessity,  as  they  are  quite  self-sufficient. 
Sinningias  will  germinate  in  two  weeks,  most 
everything  else  takes  longer.  Aeschynanthus 
seems  to  be  about  the  slowest. 

For  the  first  transplanting  I  generally  use 
a  small  flat  can,  like  a  small  sized  tuna  can, 
with  holes  punched  in  the  bottom.  I  put  a 
crumpled  piece  of  aluminum  foil  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  cover  the  holes  and  then  fill  the  can 
with  soil.  I  usually  transplant  when  there  are 
good  second  leaves,  placing  five  to  a  dozen 
seedlings  in  a  small  can.  I  have  found  from 
sad  experience  that  the  genera  which  form 
rhizomes,  such  as  Kohleria,  Smithiantha  and 
Achimenes,  are  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 
There  is  a  very  critical  stage  when  the  rhizome 
is  forming,  but  the  connection  between  storage 
root  and  plant  is  weak.  These  plants  should 
be  transplanted  at  an  early  stage  and  then 
not  disturbed.  Generally  speaking,  gesneriad 
seedlings  are  easy  to  handle.  They  never 
seem  to  get  leggy,  even  with  poor  light  and 
crowding,  seldom  damp  off,  and  will  stand  an 
amazing  amount  of  disturbance  and  abuse  for 
anything  so  frail  and  microscopic  in  size. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  there  is  a 
definite  ratio  between  size  of  plant  and  the 
desirable  amount  of  soil.  Overpotting  results 
in  frequent  failure  or  unnecessary  shock.  That 
is  why  I  like  shallow  cans  or  tins  for  small 
seedlings  better  than  pots.  The  next  stage 
beyond  the  can  is  into  individual  pots,  as  small 
as  possible.  The  bottom  two  inches  of  a  paper 
milk  carton  makes  a  good  container  and  paper 
cups  work  very  well  for  young  Saintpaulias 
if  you  root  too  many  leaves  for  your  supply 
of  pots. 

My  method  of  rooting  cuttings  and  indi¬ 
vidual  leaves  is  to  keep  them  in  pliofilm  bags 
which  contain  about  an  inch  of  damp  vermi¬ 
culite.  I  put  the  stems  into  the  vermiculite, 
fold  over  the  top  of  the  bag  and  hang  the  bags 
from  a  coat  hanger  with  clip  clothespins.  I 
hook  the  coat  hanger  over  the  curtain  rod  in 
a  warm  sunny  window.  The  ends  of  the  leaves 
or  cuttings  should  be  treated  with  Rootone 
or  a  fungicide.  On  Saintpaulias  there  are 
usually  new  plantlets  forming  in  six  or  seven 
weeks.  This  method  has  not  proved  success¬ 
ful  for  large,  thin-leaved  species  such  as 
Alloplectus  capitatus.  I  check  the  bags  once 
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a  week.  It  is  easy  to  lift  the  roots  gently 
out  of  the  loose  vermiculite  to  see  if  they  are 
ready  for  repotting. 

I  have  two  methods  of  storing  dormant 
bulbs.  With  Sinningias,  I  usually  let  the  plant 
dry  out  and  cut  off  the  stalk.  Then  I  place 
the  pot  in  a  pliofilm  bag  and  close  with  an 
elastic.  If  the  dirt  seems  very  dry  I  add  a 
little  water  from  time  to  time  and  store  in  a 
cool  dry  place  until  the  tuber  shows  signs  of 
renewed  growth.  If  it  is  necessary,  I  trans¬ 
plant  at  this  time.  For  the  rhizomatous  plants, 
I  let  the  soil  dry,  empty  the  pot,  and  sift  out 
the  rhizomes.  I  store  these  in  dry  vermiculite 
in  a  plastic  bag. 

I  generally  fertilize  Saintpaulias  once  a 
month  with  a  liquid  fertilizer  diluted  more 
than  the  directions  call  for.  Coarser  growing 
plants  like  Sinningias  are  fed  every  two 
weeks.  Small  seedlings  do  not  get  any  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  like  to  repot  plants  at  least  once  a 
year  even  if  they  do  not  need  to  be  moved  to 
a  larger  container  or  experience  a  period  of 
dormancy. 

Older  plants  of  Saintpaulias  continue  to 
bloom  well,  but  they  require  more  space,  so 
I  keep  young  plants  coming  along  and  discard 
old  ones  when  they  become  stemmy.  In  the 
beginning  I  was  very  happy  if  a  plant  would 
flourish  and  bloom.  Now  I  am  becoming 
more  discriminating  and  strive  to  keep  Saint¬ 
paulias  and  Sinningias  confined  to  a  single, 
shapely  crown.  With  the  other  plants  I  am 
still  thankful  for  bloom  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  produced.  end 
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Simplified  Soil  Recipe 


Robert  B.  Reed,  Brightwaters,  New  York 


Every  housewife,  my  wife  included,  has  a 
cookbook  or  recipe  cabinet  filled  with 
recipes  that  are  never  used.  When  she  at¬ 
tends  a  bridge  party  or  tea  and  the  cake  is  so 
good,  she  takes  special  pains  to  get  the  recipe, 
but  when  she  arrives  home,  it  is  simply  filed 
and  forgotten. 

African  violet  soil  preparations  are  about 
as  numerous  as  cake  recipes,  for  almost  every 
article  you  read  about  violet  growing,  and 
in  fact  nearly  every  issue  of  the  African  Vi¬ 
olet  Magazine,  has  one  or  more  soil  prepa¬ 
rations  described.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
usually  they  are  complicated  and  call  for 
some  ingredient  that  is  difficult  to  obtain 
or  must  be  ordered  by  mail. 


After  years  of  growing  and  experiment¬ 
ing,  I  have  found  a  soil  formula  that  con¬ 
tains  ingredients  that  can  be  purchased  in 
any  garden  supply  or  five  and  ten  cent  store. 
This  preparation  has  been  used  with  much 
success  on  Long  Island,  in  many  parts  of 
New  York  State,  and  the  East;  and  where  the 
plants  are  given  the  proper  care,  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  blue  ribbon  winners. 


Soil  (sterilized)  —  1  quart 

Michigan  peat  2  quarts 

Vermiculite  —  2  quarts 

Sheep  manure  — -  Vz  cup 

Bone  meal  (steamed)  —  Vz  cup 

Charcoal  (chick)  — -  Vz  cup 

Dust  with  5%  Chlordane 
Mix  well  —  water  -  let  set  two  days  to 
age. 

For  plantlets:  Mix  1  quart  soil  mixture 
and  1  quart  vermiculite. 


Everything  listed  can  be  bought  in  bags 
in  your  garden  supply  or  five  and  ten  cent 
store.  Be  sure  that  the  soil  you  buy  is  marked 
sterilized.  Charcoal  can  also  be  found  in  poul¬ 
try  supply  stores  or  bird  shops. 

If  you  prefer  to  sterilize  your  own  soil, 
use  any  good,  sifted  garden  soil.  Put  four 
quarts  of  soil  in  a  double  roaster  and  over 
the  soil  pour  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Cower 
and  bake  in  the  oven  for  sixty  minutes  at 
two  hundred  degrees. 

African  violets  planted  in  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  seldom  need  to  be  fertilized  for  the  first 
four  months.  After  the  sheep  manure  be¬ 
gins  to  lose  its  effect,  the  bone  meal,  which 
is  slower  in  action,  takes  over.  When  you 
fertilize,  be  careful  not  to  fertilize  too  heavi- 

ly- 

Soil  alone  will  not  grow  prize  winning 
plants,  for  light,  water,  humidity,  heat  and 
care  must  be  considered.  end 
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Convert  China  or  Pottery 
Into  Useful  Planters 


Bess  Greeley,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Have  you  ever  wished  you  could  use  a 
certain  piece  of  beautiful  pottery  or  china 
as  a  planter  for  one  of  your  African  violets  or 
another  house  plant,  but,  knowing  that  you 
had  no  success  in  growing  plants  without 
bottom  drainage,  you  didn’t  use  it? 

Now  you  can  fix  the  pottery  to  provide 
bottom  drainage.  All  you  need  is:  (1)  a  hand 
drill,  do  not  use  an  electric  drill,  as  the  revo¬ 
lutions  are  too  fast  and  create  too  much  heat 
thus  causing  cracks  and  breakage;  (2)  a  can 
of  light  machine  oil,  such  as,  you  use  for  a 
sewing  machine;  (3)  a  rattail  file  that  is  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  small  end  and  builds 
up  to  one-fourth  inch  in  size;  (4)  and  a  drill 
bit  that  has  three  sides  at  the  point,  not  a 
round  point. 

Place  the  bit  in  the  chuck  of  the  hand 
drill,  then,  place  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  outside 
or  bottom  of  the  container  where  the  hole  is 
to  be  drilled.  If  the  surface  is  not  smooth, 
place  the  container  tightly  between  the  knees 
and  start  drilling  slowly.  When  the  drill  bit 
has  made  a  small  hole,  take  the  drill  away. 
Do  not  wipe  away  the  oil.  Continue  with  the 
rattail  file  and  work  the  hole  to  the  size  you 
wish  for  bottom  drainage. 

Plastic  screen  is  used  to  cover  all  drainage 
holes  to  retain  the  soil.  If  moisture  from  the 
planter  is  likely  to  mar  the  surface  of  a  table 
a  felt  protector  may  be  attached  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  To  do  this,  take  a  strip  of  felt  about 
one-half  inch  wide,  with  straight  edges  on 
the  outside,  and  cut  a  scallop  down  through 
the  center.  See  Figure  1.  Next,  shape  the 
felt  to  properly  fit  the  surface  it  is  to  cover. 
See  Figure  2.  Then,  using  plastic  glue  fasten 
the  shaped  felt  to  the  planter  with  the  straight 
edge  to  the  outside  bottom  surface  and  the 
scalloped  edge  on  the  inside.  See  Figure  3. 
The  felt  should  be  thick  enough  to  protect 
most  finished  surfaces  on  which  the  planter 
might  be  placed,  end 


GOOD  ROOT  STRUCTURE 

A  strong  root  system  will  develop  more 
readily  on  started  leaves  and  small  plants  if 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots  have  a  temperature 
of  sixty-five  to  seventy-two  degrees  at  all 
times.  Use  a  thermometer  to  check. 

Cold  pot  bottoms  will  slow  up  rooting, 
and  will  also  invite  rotting.  end 
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TqKc  strip  oi  felt  X.  uDide 
and  cut  q  scaUOp  throuqh  center 
of  strip 


RoURt 


Curve  the  te\t  to  con-form  to 
the  perimeter  ot  tne  bottom 
ot  planter  luith  the  stroiqht 
Side  out,  Scolloped  side  in  . 

Figure:  3. 


The  shaped  telt  is 
glued  to  the  planter 
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Mrs.  Eto  puts  the  final  touch 
on  one  of  the  arrangements  she 
made  during  the  demonstration. 
African  violets  were  used  as  the 
focal  point  in  all  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  were  made  from 
materials  easily  obtainable  at 
home. 


Bare  Tree  Branches  and  Leaves  in  Arrangements 


Anyone  who  grows  African  violets  can  find 
the  material  for  flower  arrangements, 
j  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  according  to  Mrs. 
Sachito  Eto,  talented  member  of  the  Cinder- 
ella  African  Violet  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri.  She  proved  her  point  by  combining 
winsome  violet  blooms  with  bare  tree  branch- 
j  es  and  the  leaves  of  common  house  plants, 
in  a  recent  demonstration  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
i  G.  E.  Groppenbacher  of  9115  Vasel  Drive. 

Members  of  the  club  had  been  asked  to 
!  bring  the  “makings”  - —  a  suitable  dish  or 
container,  a  sturdy  needlepoint  pin  holder, 
some  florist’s  tape,  branches  cut  from  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  a  small  blooming  violet  plant. 

Mrs.  Eto  made  her  arrangements  from 
sprigs  of  forsythia,  tips  of  evergreens,  small 
branches  from  sycamore  and  sweet  gums,  and 
leaves  of  philodendron,  ivy  and  sansevieria 
(mother-in-law’s  tongue).  In  one,  she  used 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  yellow  daffodils. 

Each  arrangement  was  completed  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Starting  with  bare  branches 
for  height,  Mrs.  Eto  pulled,  twisted  and  shaped 
them  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  curves  and 
lines.  Green  leaves  of  house  plants,  added 
for  color,  were  carefully  angled  to  enhance 
the  composition. 

The  leaves  also  provided  a  background  for 
the  African  violets,  which  served  as  the  focal 
points.  Before  placing  the  violet  in  the  set¬ 
ting,  Mrs.  Eto  would  tap  the  pot  gently  and 
remove  the  small  plant.  Then,  after  removing 
the  excess  soil  from  the  plant,  she  wrapped 
the  roots  in  damp  mosS,  to  keep  the  plant 
from  wilting. 

“Violets  grow  so  easily,”  she  explained, 
“if  you  treat  them  this  way  you  can  use  them 
in  your  arrangement,  or  even  take  them  to  a 


flower  show.  Then  you  can  pot  them  up  again 
afterwards,  and  they  will  keep  on  growing.” 

Since  she  used  the  whole  crown  of  the 
plant,  the  flowers  were  displayed  against  a 
green  rosette  of  leaves.  Cutting  blooms  from 
other  plants,  she  used  these  little  flower  clus¬ 
ters  for  added  color. 

In  a  typical  arrangement,  Mrs.  Eto  started 
with  a  piece  of  driftwood  that  was  selected 
for  its  distinctive  form.  Then,  with  bare  syca¬ 
more  branches  and  dried  tendrils  from  a  date 
palm,  she  repeated  the  curving  line  of  the 
driftwood.  Green  sansevieria  leaves  were  add¬ 
ed,  and  small  rocks  carefully  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  pinholder. 

For  the  dramatic  focal  point,  she  used 
the  double  flowers  and  quilted  leaves  of  an 
African  violet  plant.  A  second  cluster  of  vio¬ 
let  flowers  (used  without  the  leaves)  added 
balance  to  the  arrangement  and  completed 
the  curving  line  that  started  at  the  tip  of  the 
driftwood. 

“Without  the  flowers,”  Mrs.  Eto  explain¬ 
ed,  “you  might  say  that  the  arrangement 
would  be  too  round.  By  adding  them  you 
give  the  arrangement  a  little  bit  of  action.” 

When  planning  her  flower  arrangements, 
Mrs.  Eto  looks  for  beauty  in  nature  —  some¬ 
times  in  such  simple  things  as  sticks  and 
stones.  There  is  even  some  beauty  to  be 
found  in  the  aftermath  of  disaster.  The  syca¬ 
more  branches,  with  their  decorative  “balls” 
were  picked  up  after  the  tornado,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Eto  confessed  that  she  sometimes 
gave  nature  a  helping  hand.  “For  example, 
the  driftwood  was  too  white,  so  I  held  it 
close  to  the  fire  and  smoked  it  to  give  it  a 
little  color.  Then  I  shined  it  with  wax.  Not 
too  much  wax,  though— just  a  little,  I  wanted 
it  to  seem  natural.”  end 
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Some  Observations  On 
Essential  Trace  Elements 
In  Agriculture 

Vincent  Sauchelli 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Potash  Rock  Company 
of  America,  Inc.  and  Agricultural  Chemicals. 

IT  was  a  French  scientist,  Gabriel  Bertrand, 
who  first  clearly  perceived  the  indispensa¬ 
bility  of  those  nutritional  elements  present  in 
tiny  amounts  in  the  soil  and  in  plants  and  ani¬ 
mal  tissues  v/hich  he  named  “oligo-elements,” 
and  which  we  translate  freely  as  “trace-ele¬ 
ments.”  Since  his  time  agricultural  workers 
have  added  substantially  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  essential  elements.  As  agriculture  be¬ 
comes  more  intensive,  as  the  carrying  capacity 
of  grasslands  and  the  per-acre  yields  of  crop¬ 
lands  are  pushed  to  higher  levels,  the  trace- 
element  position  requires  closer  examination. 

Many  experiment  station  workers  continue 
to  believe  that  most  soils  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  Stages  are  adequately  provided, 
except  perhaps  with  one  or  at  most  two  of 
these  elements.  The  fact  is  we  really  do  not 
know,  and  the  only  method  for  finding  out  is 
by  trial  and  error.  The  usual  philosophy  gov¬ 
erning  these  workers  reflects  a  rather  narrow 
viewpoint  in  that  it  usually  thinks  only  in 
terms  of  drastic  and  often  fatal  deficiency. 
In  other  words,  the  research  project  is  geared 
to  the  study  of  only  one  element  at  a  time 
and  the  plant  or  animal  must  show  unmistak¬ 
able  symptoms  or  “hunger  signs”  before  the 
deficiency  is  recognized.  Let  us  face  it.  No 
one  has  as  yet  made  a  thorough,  adequate 
study  of  the  trace-element  position  in  each  of 
our  soil  types  to  be  able  to  describe  definitely 
the  true  situation.  Deficiency  levels  are  not 
easily  established.  Hunger  signs  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  specific  deficiencies  of  a  few 
separate  elements  such  as  boron,  zinc,  copper, 
are  clearly  discerned  in  certain  crops  and  in 
the  chemical  symptoms  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
Their  interpretation  is  not  always  indisputable. 

When  the  symptoms  are  produced  by  a 
multiple  deficiency  of  trace  elements  in  the 
diet,  the  investigator  is  more  or  less  stumped. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  actual  physiological 
requirements  of  plant  and  animal  are  with 
respect  to  these  elements.  If  this  is  true,  how 
can  any  person  be  dogmatic  regarding  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  trace-element 
position  in  the  soil  or  in  the  applied  fertilizer 
or  feed?  The  outstanding  authority  in  the 
field  of  animal  nutrition  (Standard  Values  in 
Nutrition  and  Metabolism,  Page  330,  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.)  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 
although  the  daily  “requirement”  for  calcium, 


phosphorus,  manganese  and  common  salt  is 
fairly  well  established,  available  knowledge 
does  not  permit  one  to  give  in  quantitative 
terms  the  necessary  allowances  of  cobalt,  cop¬ 
per,  iodine,  iron,  zinc,  magnesium,  potassium 
and  sulfur,  and  while  admitting  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  nu¬ 
trition  of  plants  and  animals,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  agricultural  practices  with  trace 
element  nutrition,  although  as  yet  empirical, 
are  producing  good  results. 

Research  and  farmer  experience  in  Europe, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  have  demonstrated  a  remarkable  crop  and 
animal  response  to  trace-elemented  fertilizer 
treatments.  The  history  of  agriculture  con¬ 
tains  many  instances  when  art  anticipated 
science.  The  empiricism  regarding  current 
trace-element  usage  may  well  turn  out  to  be  in 
the  right  direction.  In  the  coming  years,  the 
pressure  of  population  will  demand  the  maxi¬ 
mal  possible  yield  of  every  cultivatable  acre 
and  of  animal  products.  In  anticipation  of 
such  demand,  research  worker  and  producer 
will  have  to  broaden  their  attitude  of  acting 
only  on  evidence  of  acute  deficiencies.  De¬ 
ficiencies  of  minerals  may  be  present  to  a 
sub-clinical  degree,  and  we  should  learn  to 
look  for  evidence  of  a  nutritional  status  which 
is  holding  back  the  full  development  of  the 
productive  potential  of  the  plant  and  animal. 

The  above  thoughts  developed  from  the 
reading  of  several  interesting  papers  published 
abroad  recently.  A  brief  summary  of  trace 
elements  information  abstracted  from  them 
follows: 

Six  elements  are  recognized  at  present  as 
comprising  the  trace-element  group;  namely, 
iron,  manganese,  zinc,  copper,  boron  and 
molybdenum.  All  plant  species  need  these 
elements  in  varying  degrees  as  nutritional  ele¬ 
ments.  They  are  all  indispensable  in  some 
physiological  function,  such  as  the  synthesis 
of  essential  organic  molecules  (iron  for  chloro¬ 
phyll),  the  build-up"  of  enzymes  or  of  co¬ 
enzymes.  If  the  element  is  not  present,  the 
function  is  not  performed.  Other  elements 
including  aluminum  chlorine,  sodium,  iodine, 
and  silicon  not  listed  in  the  group  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  growth  and  health  of  some  but 
not  all  plants. 

A  deficiency  in  one  of  the  trace  elements 
affects  the  physiology  and  can  be  recognized 
in  many  cases  by  visual  diagnosis  —  the  so- 
called  “hunger  signs.”  It  is  not  a  disease  but 
a  case  of  insufficient  nutrition.  When  the 
affected  plant  is  treated  with  the  deficient 
element  its  physiology  is  normalized.  The 
growth  and  metabolism  of  all  living  organisms 
call  for  a  great  variety  of  functions  by  many 
chemical  elements  acting  in  concert  to  per¬ 
form  balances  chemical  processes.  It  is  a  very 
complex  performance.  Intensive  research  over 
many  years  has  elucidated  some  of  this  com¬ 
plexity  but,  as  previously  mentioned,  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  limited.  Some  evidence 
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supports  the  following  very  brief  information 
about  the  functions  of  elements  in  plant  life: 

Boron:  Needed  to  permit  calcium  to  do  its 
job  in  the  metabolism;  is  essential  in  other 
processes,  and  prevents  such  “diseases”  as 
cracked  stem  of  celery,  internal  cork  of  ap¬ 
ples,  black  heart  of  beets  and  turnips,  and 
yellowing  of  alfalfa  leaves. 

Cobalt:  A  constituent  of  vitamin  B-12  and 
in  mammals  is  essential  for  hemoglobin  for¬ 
mation  in  the  blood. 

Copper:  Acts  as  a  catalyst  or  part  of  en¬ 
zyme  systems,  helps  produce  more  dry  matter 
through  stimulation  of  growth  and  prevents 
development  of  certain  kinds  of  chlorosis,  ro- 

setting,  and  dieback. 

Iron:  Indispensable  as  carrier  of  oxygen  in 
the  process  of  biologic  oxidation,  needed  in 
production  of  chlorophyll,  aids  in  preventing 
chlorosis.  Recently,  iron  mixed  with  chelating 
agents  has  given  superior  results  on  acid  soils. 

Manganese:  Aids  the  oxidase  enzyme  to 
carry  oxygen,  enters  into  oxidation  and  re¬ 
duction  reactions,  needed  in  carbohydrate  me¬ 
tabolism  and  in  seed  formation  and  growth 
and  helps  overcome  chlorosis. 

Zinc:  May  act  in  the  formation  of  chloro¬ 
phyll  and  prevents  chlorosis  in  some  plants, 
stimulates  plant  growth  and  prevents  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  mottled  leaf  in  citrus,  white  bud 
in  corn  and  other  disorders. 

Molybdenum:  Is  concerned  with  the  me¬ 
tabolism  of  nitrogen  involving  the  reduction 
of  nitrates  in  the  synthesis  of  amino  acid  and 
protein  and  for  bacterial  activity  in  legume 
root  nodules.  The  content  in  soils  is  always 
small  and  deficiencies  appear  when  the  pH  is 
below  5.2. 

One  characteristic  of  the  trace  elements 

needs  emphasis:  applied  in  excessive  amounts 
in  a  soil  or  as  a  spray,  they  can  be  toxic  to 

plant  life. 


The  foregoing  should  make  it  clear  that 
trace  elements  deserve  very  careful  study, 
that  their  essentiality  in  plant  and  animal  life 
is  indisputable,  that  our  knowledge  of  how 
they  fit  in  and  work  with  other  elements  in 
physiological  processes  is  all  too  limited,  and 
that  current  usage  is  mostly  empirical.  How¬ 
ever,  the  favorable  results  obtainable  with 
them  even  on  the  basis  of  this  empiricism 
justifies  the  anticipation  that  future  research 
will  be  richly  rewarded.  end 


HAPPY  HOLIDAYS! 

Successful  Sixty!  (1960) 

Our  new  1960  list  will  be  mailed  to  our  1959 
customers  in  January.  Others  may  send  a  dime 
and  apply  10c  credit  on  their  first  order. 

KROGMAN^S  VIOLETRY 
1365  Eost  Parkwoy  Dr.,  Brookfield,  Wis. 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 


Dorothy  K.  Atkinson 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicogo,  III. 


Buy  POKON  PLANTFOOD  lor  your  poiplants. 


POKON 


importer  for  U.S.A. 

J.  SPOUTZ 
African  Violet 
Greenhouses  34304. 
Moravian  Drive  Fraser  (Mick) 


One  package  of  2 
ounces  sufficient 
for  10  plants  for 
half  a  year. 


POKON  strongly  pro¬ 
motes  healthy  growth 
of  potplants  and 
occasions  abundant 
flowering.  POKON 
IS  100%  soluble, 
so  no  risk  of  burning. 
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A  Thank  You 
From  Sweden 

Hild  Borjesson,  Vastervik,  Sweden 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  be 
a  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America.  I  thank  you  for  all  the  interesting 
times  I  have  reading  the  magazine. 

I  am  a  beginner,  having  grown  African 
violets  for  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  have 
very  much  to  learn.  I  enjoy  immensely  read¬ 
ing  about  all  the  new  African  violets,  which  I 
can  only  see  in  my  fancy  because  we  are  not 
allowed  in  Sweden  to  import  anything  with 
roots;  at  least  I  cannot,  as  a  private  person. 

In  Sweden,  people  are  not  at  all  so  “Afri¬ 
can-violet-minded.”  They  mostly  love  the 
blues,  and  the  gardeners  often  never  know  the 
names  of  their  few  varieties. 

The  average  Swedish  housewife  usually 
buys  a  Blue  Boy  in  the  Spring  and  throws  it 
out  in  the  Winter.  I  must  confess,  I  did  the 
same  until  I  read  Mrs.  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wil¬ 
son’s  book  about  African  violets.  Such  a  lovely 
book!  Now  I  have  two  west  windows  full  of 
violets,  and  one  flower  table  standing  about 
one  and  one-half  yards  from  a  south  window. 

Luckily  I  have  found  some  different  vio¬ 
lets,  I  don’t  know  the  names  of  many  of  them. 
I  do  not  have  trays  with  pebbles  in  the  flower 


table;  instead  I  put  each  violet  on  a  little 
plate  and  this  on  a  bigger  plate.  Then  I  al¬ 
ways  have  water  in  the  bigger  plate,  so  each 
violet  will  never  lack  its  humidity. 

What  a  joy  it  is  each  morning  to  look  at 
the  violets  again  and  to  see  them  sound, 
healthy  and  happy;  and  how  very  sweet  they 
look  in  the  evening,  when  they  bow  their 
heads  and  go  to  sleep. 

To  all  of  you  who  love  African  violets,  I 
say:  “You  should  indeed  be  very,  very  happy 
with  all  the  different  and  beautiful  violets 
you  can  easily  buy,  grow  and  look  at.  I  am 
quite  envious!”  end 


Transplanting  Helps 


WHEN  potting  little  plantlets,  if  they  do 
not  set  steady  in  the  pot,  colored  plastic 
toothpicks  placed  against  the  petioles  will 
help  steady  them  until  the  roots  take  hold  and 
the  plant  sets  firmly  in  the  soil. 

Some  little  plantlets  have  a  tendency  to 
have  the  leaves  and  petioles  lay  down  on  the 
soil  for  a  few  days;  and  sometimes  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  soil  will  cause  them  to  rot  be¬ 
fore  they  have  had  a  chance  to  stand  upright. 
I  use  two  of  the  plastic  toothpicks,  set  in  the 
soil  to  form  a  crotch  that  the  leaf  and  petiole 


Miriam  Lightbourn,  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey 

may  rest  against  until  such  time  as  it  will 
stand  upright,  which  may  only  take  a  few 
days,  and  then  remove  the  toothpicks. 

On  plants  whose  petioles  are  strong  enough, 
I  use  two  or  three  Lifetime  plastic  markers, 
and  find  that  by  placing  them  against  the  sides 
of  two  or  three  petioles,  they  will  hold  the 
plant  steady  until  such  time  as  the  roots  have 
enough  hold  in  the  soil  to  keep  the  plant 
firm.  end 


Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Fleming,  arrangement  with  Madonna  bust 
on  right;  Mrs.  Wood,  Madonna  with  child  in  center;  Mrs.  Ingram, 
tall  Madonna  on  left. 


Madonna 

Arrangements 

For 

Holiday  Beauty 


Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming,  Jr, 
Ealeigh,  N,  C. 


The  Raleigh  African  Violet  Society  voted  at 
its  November  1958  meeting  to  decorate 
with  Madonna  arrangements  .  .  .  African 
violets  predominating.  Just  about  one  week 
before  the  meeting  the  three  of  us  (in  pic- 
:  ture)  were  in  a  ceramic  class  and  Mary  Lee 

McMillan,  Times  Garden  Columnist,  asked 
■  what  ‘‘Something  Special”  we  were  doing  at 
Christmas  in  our  group.  I  said,  “We  are  mak- 
'  ing  Madonna  arrangements  with  violets.”  She 
suggested  that  we  do  arrangements  for  a  news- 
;  paper  photograph,  with  an  article  on  soil  and 
the  names  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  we 
had  in  our  collections,  and  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  that  might  be  blue  ribbon  winners  in  our 
i  April  1959  show. 

Mrs.  Ingram  wanted  to  make  an  “all 
white”  arrangement.  Her  plans  were  already 
in  process,  but  the  long  oval  had  to  be  cut, 

(Her  husband  had  promised  ■—  but  forgot. 
She  waited  and  waited,  and  the  day  before 
she  dashed  down  to  the  lumber  company  and 
rushed  him,  into  higjj  gear.  Back  home  again 
I  she  started  looking  and  dreaming.  Just  out- 
'I  side  their  basement  door  grows  bittersweet 
:  — -  snip,  snip  and  a  few  branches  were  carried 

!  inside  to  thaw  the  ground  was  covered 
■  with  ice  and  snow.  Next  she  pulled  out  her 
I  box  of  dried  pods  and  up  jumps  the  tiny 
:  pods  of  summer  iris.  Around  she  ’went,  say¬ 
ing  “all  white”  —  just  have  to  paint  the  oval 
I  shape  and  cover  branches  and  twigs.  No,  oil 
'  base  paint  won’t  stick  —  Ill  try  a  white 
;  rubber  base  —  and  it  worked.  Oh!  everything 
I  was  ready  and  she  had  forgotten  that  maybe 
i  her  plant  had  lost  its  blossoms  — -  goodness 
i  what  a  mess  —  but  in  looking  over  her  col¬ 
lection,  up  comes  White  Puff  in  full  bloom. 

Mrs.  Wood  decided  that  any  of  the  vio¬ 
lets  in  pastel  colors  would  make  a  beautiful 


Madonna  arrangement.  “Well,”  she  says,  “it’s 
winter  so  I’ll  have  to  use  just  what  I  have, 
for  it  is  snowing  outside,”  Up  to  the  attic  she 
went  and  there  she  spied  the  natural  color 
board,  and,  hanging  upside  down,  dried  cat¬ 
tails.  Down  she  came  and  loaded  the  dining 
table  with  Madonnas,  cattails,  frogs,  clay,  and 
some  choice  African  violets  from  the  base¬ 
ment.  Says  she,  “think  I’ll  use  the  sitting 
Madonna  with  baby,  tall  cattails  for  height, 
and  a  large  plant  of  Minnetonka  (lavender 
and  white).” 

Between  phone  calls,  I  hadn’t  started.  I 
rushed  down  to  my  basement  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  couldn’t  find  a  small  white  violet 
with  the  exact  wingspread  of  leaves,  but  away 
in  back  was  a  small  plant  of  double  pink. 
Yes,  six,  seven  or  eight  plants  had  to  ,  be 
moved  to  get  Double  Pink  Boy  out,  but  it  was 
a  perfect  plant  —  just  the  right  size.  My  trip 
to  the  attic  brought  forth  a  square  of  Styro¬ 
foam,  some  dried  twigs  I  use  at  Christmas- 
painted  white  with  a  bit  of  silver  glitter. 
Now,  I  had  to  talk  to  myself,  “Mrs,  Ingram 
said  she  was  using  a  tall  Madonna,  Mrs.  Wood 
was  using  a  Madonna  with  baby  —  it  left  me 
with  a  small  bust  Madonna,  but  she  wasn’t 
tall  enough.”  Back  to  the  attic  again  for  -a 
deep  square  piece  of  Styrofoam  to  make  a 
base.  After  some  thought,  measuring,  clip¬ 
ping,  holding  this  way  and  that  —  all  was  put 
together  but  it  still  needed  something. 

The  newspaper  photographer  was  to  be 
at  Mrs.  Ingram’s  house  at  2:30  and  I  must 
rush.  On  the  way  a  thought  came  to  my  mind 
—  maybe  pink  nail  polish  just  might  stick  to 
my  treated  twigs.  I  stopped  along  the  way, 
ran  into  a  dime  store,  and  was  on  my  way 
again.  After  we  set  up  all  three  arrangements 
and  admired  them,  we  had  a  few  minutes  to 
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spare,  and  then  we  decided  that  the  nail 
polish  would  indeed  add  to  the  twig  buds. 
Rush!  Rush!  and  a  dab  here  and  a  dab  there 

—  of  course  I  dropped  a  few  specks  on  Mrs. 
Ingram’s  brand  new  linen  table  cloth.  She  ran 
to  the  bedroom  for  polish  remover,  and  three 
frantic  women  were  holding  cloth,  one  rub¬ 
bing  and  hoping  the  polish  would  come  out. 
We  must  have  been  living  right,  for  it  did. 

Then  the  photographer  came,  admired  our 
set  up  behind  niches,  but  said  the  Columnist 
wanted  the  originators  (did  you  hear  that) 
in  the  picture.  We  were  dumbfounded  for 
we  were  in  blouses  and  skirts  —  WORKING 

—  and  in  my  hurry  to  be  on  my  way  I  left 
my  earbobs  home.  Mrs.  Ingram  loaned  me  a 
pair  of  hers  and  I  felt  dressed  up. 

We  three  were  invited  to  make  the  ar¬ 
rangements  on  a  Friday  and  on  Tuesday  of 
the  next  week  our  plans  were  completed.  We 
were  elated.  end 


Leaves  Roofed  Cuttings  Small  Plants 

Newest  and  best  from  east  and  west. 

Lemon  Drop,  Oriental  Music,  L.  Tulana  Charm, 
Butterfly  Silver  Skipper,  Fringed  Raspberry, 
Buccaneer,  Racy  Red  and  many  more.  Early 
leaf  order  special. 

Stamp  for  list 

MRS.  JAMIS  D.  FOWLER 
6ST  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyo. 


ROOTED  LEAVES  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  FRESH 

CUT  LEAVES  IF 

ORDERED  BEFORE 

FEBRUARY 

15th,  1960 

Bold  Warrior 

Delft  Sweetheart 

Jeweled  Beauty 

Dolly  Varden 

Bold  Pirate 

Flora  Belle 

Pink  and  Gold 

Holly  Doodle 

Sierra  Snowflake 

Smoke  Rings  (Lyons) 

Highland  Lassie 

Molly  Bee 

Spanish  Senorita 

Star  Holly  Single 

Nancy  Elizabeth 

Blue  Ache 

Fair  Elaine 

Powder  Rose 

Centennial  Rose 

Gay  Blade  (Lyons) 

Centennial  Pink 

Dbl.  Snow  Squall 

Wings  of  Eden 

Flame  Tips 

Angel  Flake 

Mischief 

Morah 

Flash 

Winged  Beauty 

Star  Chimes 

Snowfall 

Orchid  Smoke 

Petite  Fleur 

Cindy 

Peach  Chiffon  Supreme 

Red  Sea 

Constance  Hansen  Supreme  Organza 

Masquerade  Supreme 

Doll  Eyes 

Gerri 

Blue  Basket 

Hundreds  of  other  varieties,  list  on  request 

Seasons  Greetings  To  All 

DORIS'  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CORNER 

308  Franklin  St. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Sodium  Selenate,  Plant  Food 
and  Moisture 

Mrs.  Henry  McAulay,  Pigeon,  Michigan 


SOMETIME  ago  I  lost  about  half  of  the 
African  violets  that  I  had  on  an  enclosed 
porch.  I  had  given  them  plant  food  the  day 
before  they  began  to  wilt.  While  some  of  them 
had  been  dry,  I  did  not  think  they  were  too 
dry. 

Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  given  them 
sodium  selenate  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
plant  food,  and  that  one  must  be  careful  of 
moisture  in  giving  that. 

Some  of  the  wilted  plants  I  saved  by  cut¬ 
ting  and  rerooting  them,  but  there  were  too 
many  to  do  this  to  all  of  them.  One  was  a 
lovely,  big  multiple  crown  plant,  and  it  was 
very  dry;  I  decided  to  give  it  a  diluted  drink. 
It  was  in  a  wick-fed  pot,  and  I  filled  the 
reservoir  about  one-third  full  of  the  plant 
food  solution,  but  alas,  I  put  it  back  on  the 
reservoir  while  I  went  for  the  plain  water  to 
finish  filling  it.  The  plant  drank  up  the  un¬ 
diluted  plant  food,  or  at  least  enough  to  burn 
it,  and  I  could  not  save  the  plant.  I  really 
hated  to  see  it  go  although  it  was  a  mul¬ 
tiple  crown  plant,  it  looked  lovely  in  a  large 
wick-fed  pot  and  it  was  one  that  I  could  show 
with  pride. 

After  this  experience,  I  did  not  use  plant 
food  for  some  time  as  I  felt  that  the  fact 
that  the  plants  were  not  damp  enough  when 
I  used  it  had  figured  in  the  loss,  and  there 
are  always  some  plants  that  are  drier  than 
others.  I  really  believe  that  the  ones  that  had 
plenty  of  moisture  were  not  hurt  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  sodium  selenate  and  plant  food, 
and  would  not  have  been  hurt  by  either  alone; 
but  that  the  combination  of  the  two,  with  a 
lack  of  sufficient  moisture,  caused  the  loss 
of  so  many  plants.  end 


ELFIN  PLANT  LABELS 
Plants  Named  Permanently.  Vinylite  Markers 
outlast  plants.  V2”  x  3”  —  18  for  25c,  100  for 
55c;  African  Violet  Labels  V2”  x  2”  — -  100  for 
50c;  %”  X  3%”  —  100  for  75c  Mailed. 

Make  Money  Clubs,  Individuals 

E.  F.  SPENCER  COMPANY 

1937  Delta  St.  Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

A  large  assortment  of  NEW  and  Prolific  Varieties 
21/4”  pots  50c  each.  Larger  sizes  $1.00  to  $2.00^ 
each.  Specially  prepared  and  pasteurized  soil  for 
African  violets  and  house  plants.  Supplies. 

Easy  to  reach — Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30 
between  York  and  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
NO  SHIPPING  FREE  PARKING 

LOCKARD'S 

Mountville,  Pennsylvania 
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Baskets,  My  Friend  Myrtle  and  I 


Mrs.  Scott  Rader,  Knoxville,  Illinois 


About  six  months  ago  my  good  friend, 
Mrs,  Myrtle  Greenfield  of  Galesburg,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  I  saw  African  violets  growing  in 
plastic  berry  baskets  —  for  the  first  time.  I 
don’t  recall  whether  it  was  at  the  Daven¬ 
port  African  Violet  Show  or  at  the  home  of 
a  very  enthusiastic  violeteer,  Mr.  Herb  Nie¬ 
mann  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

I  wasn’t  as  enthusiastic  as  Myrtle  was,  for 
it  looked  as  if  it  could  take  up  too  much  space 
in  my  plant  room;  and,  you  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  use  as  saucers  for  them.  But  Myrt 
was  undaunted  and  she  decided  to  try  them. 
Reason  Number  1:  The  plants  grew  flat  and 
not  straight  up.  Reason  Number  2:  Herb’s 
plants  were  just  loaded  with  bloom.  Reason 
Number  3:  The  plants  grew  very  quickly, 
Herb  told  us. 


I  wasn’t  easy 

to  convince  — 


My  next  argument  was,  there  was  too 
much  danger  of  overwatering.  He  assured  us 
that  you  watered  less  often  and  only  when 
the  sphagnum  moss  was  dry.  So,  as  it  gen¬ 
erally  happens,  I  sat  back  and  did  nothing 
while  Myrt  experimented. 

First,  she  had  to  boil  that  moss  for  thirty 
minutes  in  order  to  kill  any  nematodes  that 
might  live  in  the  moss.  What  a  mess  that 
made  of  our  kitchen  stoves  and  the  terrible 
tropical  smell  in  the  house  all  day!  I  dis¬ 
covered  it  made  less  of  a  mess  if  you  pour 
very  hot  water  on  the  moss  instead  of  cold 
water  when  you  put  it  on  to  boil.  Then  allow 
it  to  cool,  save  out  what  you  are  going  to 
use,  and  spread  the  rest  on  newspapers  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  Store  in  a  clean  box  in  a  dry 
place.  I  put  mine  in  the  basement.  Warning! 
Cover  it  tightly,  for  the  mice  will  love  to 
make  their  home  in  it.  It  must  be  sphagnum 
moss,  the  stringy  kind,  not  peat  moss. 

Now  line  the  plastic  berry  box  (the  type 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  come  in  at  the 
supermarkets)  with  the  wet  moss.  Make  a 
dent  in  the  center  big  enough  for  the  plant, 
like  you  would  do  if  you  were  potting  it  in 


a  clay  pot.  Cover  around  the  whole  top  under 
the  plant  with  the  moss,  and  the  planting  is 
completed.  Any  size  plant  may  be  planted, 
but,  of  course,  not  one  big  enough  to  hang 
over  the  sides  too  much. 

Now  Myrtle  is  fortunate  to  have  metal 
saucers  that  someone  gave  her  from  one  of 
our  factories  here,  so  that  is  what  she  uses 
for  saucers  under  her  baskets.  Flat  saucers 
work  well  also.  I  use  heavy  aluminum  foil 
folded  in  a  freezer  fold  on  two  ends  and  half 
way  up  the  four  sides.  This  catches  the  ex¬ 
cess  water  ‘till  the  moss  can  absorb  it. 

Why  did  I  change  my  lazy  ways  and  now 
have  over  fifty  plants  growing  in  berry  box¬ 
es?  When  we  both  bought  identical  small 
plants  I  put  mine  in  my  own  soil  mix  in  a 
clay  pot;  Myrtle  put  hers  in  a  basket.  What 


happened?  In  a  short  time,  there  she  was 
with  a  beautiful,  large,  full  blooming  plant, 
and  mine  was  only  half  as  big  as  hers  and 
no  bloom  yet.  My,  how  they  do  grow!  Not 
straight  up,  but  flat  and  lovely  and  wonder¬ 
ful. 

Now  don’t  ask  what  we  will  do  when  they 
get  too  big  for  the  baskets,  as  we  are  like 
the  ostrich,  we’ll  hide  our  heads  until  that 
time  comes.  end 


^'NATURE^S"  Way  African  Violet  Mix 
The  Home  of  Organic  Supplies  Since  1950 
Send  4  cent  stomp  for  price  list 

FRID  A.  YEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  Dept.  N 

Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 

Treat  your  soil  NATURE'S  way 
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Let’s  Show  Them  King  Size 

Grace  Arndt,  Troutdale,  Oregon 


Here  in  Paul  Bunyan  country  we  like  our 
blue  ribbon  winners  to  be  BIG  plants;  and 
the  art  of  growing  them  requires  a  certain 
skill  and  courage!  So  let’s  begin  with  a 
method,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  our  plants 
with  the  knowledge  that,  like  clay,  they  can 
be  molded  into  an  object  of  rare  beauty. 

To  begin,  the  cell  structure  of  the  plants 
we  select  for  showing  must  be  considered. 
From  the  time  the  plantlet  is  very  tiny,  it 
must  be  developed  as  sturdily  as  possible.  The 
nutrients  it  receives  must  be  those  that  will 
toughen  the  cells  of  both  the  top  growth  and 
the  root  structure.  Roots  are  the  business  end 
of  the  plants,  and  it  is  here  that  we  must 
concentrate  in  the  early  part  of  the  plant’s 
life.  Some  varieties  will  not  grow  strong 
roots,  and  these  would  be  a  poor  bet  for 
competitive  showing.  However,  if  a  balanced 
organic  fertilizer  is  mixed  with  the  rooting 
medium,  so  that  the  mother  leaf  is  receiving 
some  food  as  she  raises  her  babies,  they  will 
in  turn  grow  sturdier.  There  must  be  cal¬ 
cium,  potash,  and  superphosphate  in  those 
first  tiny  cells  as  well  as  the  cells  that  form 
the  bloom  later.  Just  how  this  is  accomplished 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the  grower; 
however,  we  have  found  that  organic  nutrients 
produce  the  best  results. 

Little  plantlets,  when  formed,  must  have  a 
good  root  structure  before  they  are  potted 
for  the  next  step.  Divided  from  the  mother 
leaf  before  they  have  grown  too  tall,  and  set 
alone  in  fresh  rooting  medium  until  there 
are  sufficient  roots  for  additional  feeding  is 
always  a  sure  way  to  give  the  plantlet  a  good 
start.  Left  too  long  after  roots  are  formed 
without  a  larger  quantity  of  food,  will  again 
weaken  the  plant,  so  a  ball  of  roots  about 
one  to  two  i-nches  around  is  adequate  enough 
before  potting. 

Many,  many  recipes  for  potting  mixtures 
have  been  written  and  used.  We  chose  an  all 
organic  mixture  of  well  composted  ingredients 
for  the  one  that  will  produce  the  best  results. 
This  is  soil  tested  to  the  nutrient  balance  of 
the  Stinson  report  in  your  December,  1951, 
magazine.  We  remind  you,  a  baby  cannot 
grow  strong  teeth  without  cod-liver  oil  and 
orange  juice;  and  the  damage  will  appear 
later  when  his  teeth  are  matured.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  your  mix  must  be  fifty  percent  humus 
and  one-fourth  by  bulk  of  coarse  sand  or 
Sponge-Rok  for  air  circulation.  It  must  have 
a  small  amount  of  clay  particles  in  it  to  hold 
your  nutrients  in  the  mixture  or  they  will 
leach.  Minerals  stick  to  the  clay,  while  con¬ 
stant  watering  will  wash  them  out  of  other 


ingredients.  However,  one  must  learn  when 
to  water  organic  potting  mixtures,  which  is 
not  as  often  as  most  others.  This  ability  to 
hold  moisture  also  holds  the  nutrients  at  the 
roots  where  they  are  needed.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  growing  huge  plants  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crown  of  bloom,  we  can  accept  no  other 
potting  mixture. 

Our  small  plants,  when  potted  and  grow¬ 
ing,  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  food  in 
their  pots,  and  the  proper  light  for  flat,  even 
growth  — •  and  no  more  until  they  are  root 
bound  in  their  first  two  and  one-quarter  inch 
pots.  We  cannot  force  our  plants  while  they 
are  building  a  foundation  if  we  want  good 
performance  in  the  next  step.  From  leaf  to 
bloom  in  sixteen  weeks  will  NOT  produce 
our  goal.  -^5 

Rule:  At  no  time  until  the  approaching 
show  do  we  allow  our  plants  to  bud  or  bloom. 
Here  is  the  part  that  takes  courage.  Let  the 
plant  develop  and  all  of  the  strength  go  into 
it.  Remove  the  buds  as  conscientiously  as  you 
remove  the  suckers. 

From  among  the  plants  that  are  root-bound 
in  two  and  one-quarter  inch  pots,  make  the 
final  selection  for  show  plants.  These  are 
chosen  for  their  obvious  vigor.  If  one  chooses 
a  plant  from  a  grower  who  is  reliable  in  his 
method  of  growing  plants,  select  the  most 
robust  plant  from  among  those  of  the  same 
variety.  Rely  on  his  judgment  as  to  the  va¬ 
riety  chosen,  because  his  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  comparing  varieties  is  of  the  utmost 
value.  Also,  choose  the  latest  varieties  wher¬ 
ever  possible  because  of  the  tremendous  im¬ 
provement  in  their  performance.  Also,  judges 
psychologically  are  attracted  to  the  beauty  of 
the  newer  frills  and  doubles. 

Instead  of  potting  into  just  the  next  size 
pot,  now  prepare  to  pot  into  the  size  your 
plant  will  be  shown  in,  which  is  usually  a 
five  inch  clay  pot.  Consider  the  variety,  how¬ 
ever,  and  do  not  place  a  small  growing  plant 
in  a  large  pot.  If  it  will  stay  small,  a  three 
inch  pot  is  large  enough.  (Miniatures  should 
not  be  enlarged.)  When  setting  the  plant,  set 
it  low  because  it  will  discard  two  rows  of 
leaves  before  the  show.  You  can  top  dress 
as  the  plant  grows,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necky;  and  you  will  not  break  leaves  and 
lose  that  precious  symmetry.  Carefully  tap 
out  the  plant  you  have  chosen,  and  without 
disturbing  any  roots,  set  it  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  new  pot  that  has  been  soaked  at  least 
three  hours,  if  it  is  clay.  Be  sure  the  roots 
at  this  stage  are  white  and'  healthy,  and  that 
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your  mixture  contains  the  proper  amount  of 
V-C  13,  but  not  an  overdose. 

At  the  next  step— four  to  six  months  be¬ 
fore  show  time  —  fluorescent  lights  must  be 
used,  and  some  daylight  if  you  wish.  Humidi¬ 
ty  must  be  controlled  carefully,  and  tempera-, 
ture  must  be  even,  with  no  more  than  a  ten 
degree  drop  during  the  dark  period.  Air  must 
be  changed  at  regular  intervals  and  a  fan 
to  circulate  the  air  should  be  used  after  the 
fresh  air  is  admitted.  Otherwise,  still  air  is 
desirable  during  most  of  the  growing  period. 
Lighting  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  variety  chosen,  and  those  using 
lights  should  reread  the  reports  on  their  use 
in  our  magazines,  as  well  as  the  reports  from 
the  electric  companies.  Use  a  support  under 
the  leaves. 

Your  plants  should  now  be  fed  organic 
nitrogen,  one-half  strength  at  each  watering. 
This  will  cause  the  middle  row  of  leaves  to 
expand  rapidly,  many  times  more  than  nor¬ 
mal.  Carefully,  after  this  row  shows  it  is 
overgrowing  the  outer  row  of  leaves,  remove 
that  outer  row,  one  every  day  until  the  out¬ 
side  row  is  the  largest.  Continue  this  diet 
until  near  show  time,  when  your  notebook 
will  tell  you  that  you  have  come  to  the  proper 
day,  figuring  backwards  from  the  show  date: 

Six  to  eight  weeks  for  plain  singles 

Eight  to  ten  weeks  for  frilled  singles  and 
plain  doubles 

Eleven  weeks  for  Supreme  single  frills 


Ten  to  twelve  weeks  for  frilly  doubles  and 
Supreme  doubles. 

Now,  let  the  buds  form!  Also,  begin  a 
balanced  diet  of  a  complete  fertilizer.  This 
will  not  necessarily  be  organic,  but  should 
contain:  low  nitrogen,  high  phosphorus,  me¬ 
dium  potash,  medium  calcium,  iron,  magne¬ 
sium,  and  all  other  trace  elements. 

Your  fertilizer  may  fall  down  on  some 
of  these  points,  and  most  do  not  have  trace. 
This  means  you  must  find  the  proper  balance 
before  you  can  get  the  bloom  you  want.  We 
use  Instant  Vigoro  in  the  can  —  10-28-17 
w/trace.  Plant  Marvel  is  another  complete 
brand.  Spoonit  is  good,  but  is  a  little  high 
in  nitrogen,  although  many  use  it  here  on  the 
West  Coast.  Feed  this  complete  plant  food 
one-half  strength  every  time  you  water,  and 
if  the  buds  are  not  forming  within  a  week  or 
ten  days,  move  the  plant  closer  to  the  lights. 
If  the  foliage  is  bending  down  and  appearing 
yellow,  the  plant  wants  less  light. 

The  show  is  now,  and  your  plants  are  a 
huge  crown  of  bloom  on  mammoth,  glistening 
leaves.  They  have  been  supported  all  during 
growth,  so  that  now  they  are  stiff  and  can 
support  themselves.  Use  very  large  cartons 
turned  upside  down  and  slit  just  enough  to 
fit  the  pot  under  the  rim.  Be  sure  the  leaves 
do  not  lay  over  the  edges  of  your  box.  Take 
the  tools,  and  be  sure  to  carefully  groom 
your  plants  before  you  submit  them  to  the 
entry  committee.  Good  luck!  end 


LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 

LIFETIME  rigid,  white  plastic  markers  are  ideal  for  use  by  the  home  or  commercial  grower  or  dealer 
to  identify  and  price  plants,  cuttings  or  seedlings.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in  nurseries  and  conservatories 
for  identification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Tie-on  tags  give  permanent  identification  to  nursery  stock  and 
perennials.  Styles  A  and  B  are  preferred  by  African  violet  growers. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS;  75  Style  A  markers  $1.00;  1000  Style  A.  |9.50,  postpaid. 

Write  on  LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencil.  The  markings  stay  on 
until  removed  with  damp  cloth  and  scouring  powder,  whether  used  indoors  or  outdoors.  They  will  not 
decay  or  disintegrate,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over. 

THRIFTEE  markers  are  flexible  and  pastel  green  in  color,  and  are  designed  to  replace  wooden  stakes 
in  the  greenhouse  and  growing  flats,  for  one-time  use. 


LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A— Vertical  Stake 
B— 2”x5”  Tee  Stake 
C— .6”  Vertical  Stake 
D— l”x2”  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
E— l”x3”  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
F— Notched  Tie-on  Tag 
H~21/^”x8”  Tee  Stake 
J— 3”xl2”  Tee  Stake 
K— 4i^”xl8”  Tee  Stake 
P— l”xl2”  Vertical  Stake 


Tie-on  copper  wires  included  with  D,  E,  and  F 

SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT  $1  00  POSTPAID.  10  each  of  A, 

C,  D,  F,  and  5  each  of  B  and  H. 


THRIFTEE  SPRING  GREEN  FLEXIBLE  PLASTIC  LABELS 


style 

100 

125 

500  . 

1000 

%”x4”  vertical  marker 

1.00 

2.50 

3.90 

%”x5”  vertical  marker 

1.00 

3.65 

4.80 

%”x6”  vertical  marker 

1.15 

4.10 

5.40 

%”x8”  vertical  marker 

1.45 

5.40 

7,20 

4”  T  marker,  removable  tab 

1.50 

6.00 

9.00 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  free  sample  of  THRIFTEE  markers. 


1  Postpaid 

Quantity  Prices 

Style  1 

50  1 

100  1 

500 

A 

$1.25 

$5.50 

B 

$2.00 

2.75 

11.00 

C 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D 

1  1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

63.50 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

Please  see  full  page  ad  for  additional  information  and  quantity  prices.  Full  discounts  to  dealers  on 
quantity  orders.  Send  for  dealer  price  sheets,  using  your  letterhead  or  other  identification. 


1126  ARTHUR  ST. 


HARVEY  J*  RIDGE 

Dept.  D93  WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 
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Frathel’s  French  Flair  has  dark  green  glossy  well- 
placed  foliage.  The  double  blossoms  are  deep  pink 
that  look  as  though  they  were  tied  in  the  middle. 


Beauty  With  Blossoms 

Mrs.  J.  Frathel,  Rochester,  New  York 


IF  you  are  a  lover  of  African  violets,  and 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  blos¬ 
soms  on  your  plants,  then  fluorescent  lights 
are  a  must.  They  are  the  guaranteed  way  of 
having  the  most  symmetrical  plants,  beautiful 
foliage  and  plenty  of  lovely  blossoms. 

More  and  more  people  are  turning  to  this 
way  of  growing  their  plants  because  there 
are  so  many  attractive  ways  that  they  may 
be  arranged.  It  is  very  simple  to  beautify  any 
room  —  in  an  open  bookcase,  a  room  di¬ 
vider,  yes  even  your  coffee  table.  All  one 
needs  is  a  handy  man,  or  to  be  a  do-it-your¬ 
selfer.  It  is  really  easy,  and  if  you  want  to 
try  to  make  a  shadow  box,  here  is  what  to 
do. 

Take  a  board  that  is  fifty  inches  long,  and 
on  each  end  add  a  board  that  is  twelve  inches 
high.  Nail  on  a  bottom  board,  the  same  size 
as  the  top,  and  there  you  are.  Another  board 
may  be  placed  along  the  top  to  form  an 
apron.  This  hides  the  light  fixture  and  only 
allows  the  reflection  of  the  light  on  the  plants 
to  be  seen.  A  smaller  board  may  be  put  along 
the  floor  board,  and,  when  fitted  with  sheet 
metal,  granite  grits  may  be  put  in  for  the 
plants  to  be  placed  on.  The  granite  grits 
should  be  kept  damp.  I  like  to  have  my  vio¬ 
lets  in  pretty  planters,  and  this  way  the  pots 
do  not  show. 

When  your  shadow  box  is  ready,  take  a 
small  brass  planter,  place  a  hanging  philo¬ 
dendron  in  it,  and  hang  this  in  the  center. 
Place  the  violets  on  both  sides  of  this  philo¬ 
dendron.  You  will  find  it  more  attractive 
if  on  one  side  you  use  pink  plants  and  on  the 
other  side  deep  blues  or  purple.  It  is  also 


FratheTs  Rue  da  le  is  beautiful  and  different.  The 
variegated  foliage  has  a  scalloped  edge,  blossoms  are 
large  white  and  square  with  a  pink  ruffled  edge. 


Frathel’s  Oriental  Poppy  has  black  ruffled  Holly  type 
leaves  with  deeply  ruffled  edge.  Blossoms  are  huge, 
medium  blue  with  white  and  gold  around  petals  into 
the  eye. 


very  outstanding  with  white  and  the  dark 
colors. 

Plants  should  be  of  a  size  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  blossoms  will  be  at  least  six 
inches  below  the  lights.  These  lights  are  in¬ 
expensive,  and  should  be  on  for  not  less 
than  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Mine  are  on  for 
sixteen  hours. 

You  will  always  have  a  breath  of  spring 
in  your  home  with  your  violets  set  up  in  an 
attractive  shadow  box,  or  in  other  interest¬ 
ing  arrangements. 

Have  you  taken  any  pictures  of  your 
best  ones  yet?  Friends  always  like  to  see 
them.  I  take  colored  slides  of  my  new  seed¬ 
lings  as  they  are  developed,  and  they  are 
always  ready  to  take  along  when  I  go  guest 
speaking.  Everyone  seems  to  enjoy  them,  and 
I  love  to  hear  the  Ohoooos.  end 
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Growing 
African  Violets 
In  Arizona 


Harriet  S.  Sands, 
Prescott,  Arizona 


Mrs.  Sands’  inviting  greenhouse  is  a  prefabricated  redwood 
structure  on  a  concrete  base.  Her  African  violets  grow  well 
here  with  proper  shading  and  humidity. 


The  Arizona  climate  presents  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  grower  of  African  violets. 
The  bright  sun,  the  hot  dry  air,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  sudden  rise  in  humidity  create  prob¬ 
lems  not  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
To  have  success,  it  is  essential  that  one  study 
the  needs  of  this  plant  and  then  adjust  to  the 
climate.  However,  there  are  some  people, 
such  as  I,  who  have  been  just  plain  lucky  in 
having  a  location  in  which  African  violets 
thrive. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Ari¬ 
zona,  let  me  explain  that  though  most  areas 
are  hot  and  arid,  there  are  many  localities 
that  are  mountainous  and  have  the  four  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  Prescott  is  in  such  a  loca¬ 
tion.  The  altitude  is  a  mile  high.  There  is 
some  snow  in  winter  and  the  summers  are 
comparatively  mild.  My  home  is  located  among 
the  pines,  which  provide  shade  for  the  south 
and  west  windows.  On  the  north  is  a  white 
house  that  reflects  light  to  stimulate  bloom. 

Because  of  this,  the  one  African  violet 
plant,  Blue  Boy,  that  I  had  eight  years  ago, 
grew  and  bloomed  profusely.  It  gave  me  the 
idea  for  a  hobby  that  would  utilize  the  ex¬ 
tra  time  that  resulted  from  unexpected  re¬ 
tirement.  The  first  step  was  to  purchase 
about  a  dozen  varieties  and  join  the  African 
Violet  Society.  Soon  I  decided  to  increase  my 
collection  by  the  propagation  of  seeds,  and 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  mixture  that 
came  from  interesting  crosses.  Since  then, 
each  year  I  have  purchased  a  few  new  varie¬ 
ties,  exchanged  with  friends,  and  always  have 
seedlings  growing  from  at  least  one  or  two 
crosses  which  give  promise  of  developing  in¬ 
to  good  varieties.  At  present  the  collection 


includes  over  two  hundred  named  varieties 
and  about  three  hundred  seedlings. 

To  accommodate  the  collection  and  their 
offspring,  it  was  necessary  to  find  more 
space.  The  first  year,  tables  were  built  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  corner  windows  and 
fluorescent  lights  were  installed  over  the 
lower  shelves  to  provide  light  for  the  plants 
grown  there.  Shelves  were  also  built  along 
the  walls  of  a  bright,  sunny  room  where  the 
light  from  the  east  windows  was  supplement¬ 
ed  with  fluorescent  lights. 

About  two  years  later  a  dream  came  true 
when  a  prefabricated  redwood  greenhouse  was 
assembled  on  a  cement  foundation  in  the 
back  yard.  It  is  nine  feet  by  twenty-four  feet. 
The  main  bench  is  three  feet  wide.  There  is 
a  half  width  shelf  above  and  below;  the  full 
width  shelf  is  used  for  propagating  for  the 
glass  sides  extend  to  the  ground  and  provide 
sufficient  light  for  this  purpose.  Gas  is  used 
for  heating.  The  potting  area  has  both  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  watering  is  done  by  a 
homemade  watering  wand  attached  to  a  hose. 
An  automatic  humidifier  controls  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  moisture.  Aluminum  screens  were 
installed  about  one  foot  above  the  roof.  This 
provides  some  insulation  and  protection  from 
heavy  snows  and  hail,  but  not  sufficient  shade. 
As  a  result,  it  is  necessary  to  paint  the  glass 
on  the  roof  and  sides. 

Like  many  hobbies,  it  has  developed  into 
a  small  business,  which  helps  to  defray  the 
expense.  But  the  nicest  part  has  been  the 
contact  with  the  many  people  who  stop  by  to 
see  and  discuss  African  violets.  In  addition 
to  those  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  there  have 
been  many  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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I  always  learn  something  from  each  one. 
There  have  been  many  ups  and  downs,  but 
thanks  to  these  friends,  the  African  Violet 
Magazine,  and  books,  there  have  not  been  too 
many  casualties.  Experience  has  taught  me 
much,  but  I  realize  that  there  is  more  to  learn 
and  that  I  am  still  an  amateur.  The  follow¬ 
ing  comments  are  based  on  the  results  of  my 
trial  and  error  methods,  and  the  comments 
of  friends  in  Prescott  and  other  parts  of  the 
state: 

LIGHT  —  The  intense  light  in  Arizona 
means  that  it  is  essential  to  shade  more.  For 
good  bloom,  African  violets  need  all  the  light 
possible  without  too  much  direct  sun.  If  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  become  pale  green,  or  if 
there  are  burned  spots,  it  is  getting  too  much 
sun.  This  may  be  corrected  by  moving  the 
plant  further  from  the  window  or  by  shad¬ 
ing  with  glass  curtains.  Of  course  fluorescent 
lamps  provide  ideal  light  for  the  locations 
that  have  no  natural  light.  Their  greatest  as¬ 
set  is  that  the  light  is  controlled  at  all  times. 
I  use  double  fixtures  that  hold  two  forty-watt 
lamps.  They  are  installed  about  twelve  inches 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots  and  are  on  approxi¬ 
mately  fourteen  hours  each  day. 

TEMPERATURE  —  African  violets  like 
the  normal  temperature  found  in  most  homes 
—  that  is  about  seventy-five  degrees  during 
the  day,  with  a  ten  degree  drop  at  night.  Cold 
weather  is  taken  care  of  by  the  normal  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  house.  In  summer,  Prescott  is  much 
cooler  than  many  parts  of  this  area.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  the  temperature 
goes  well  over  one  hundred  degrees  each  day. 
Fortunately,  most  homes  have  coolers,  air  con¬ 
ditioners  or  air  refrigeration,  and  unless  the 
plants  are  in  a  draft,  they  survive,  but  they 
still  may  be  damaged  by  the  hot  weather. 
The  leaves  become  brown  and  watery  and 
eventually  rot.  These  leaves  must  be  removed, 
and  the  size  of  the  plant  is  greatly  reduced. 
One  friend  told  me  that  she  had  these 
troubles  even  though  her  home  was  air  con¬ 
ditioned.  Since  talking  to  her  this  spring,  I 
have  wondered  if  the  air  conditioner  keeps 
the  house  at  the  same  temperature  both  day 
and  night.  If  so,  this  may  contribute  to  the 
difficulty,  for  we  know  that  African  violets, 
like  most  plants,  need  a  drop  of  temperature 
at  night.  During  the  hot  summer  months,  good 
air  circulation  will  help  decrease  crown  and 
petiole  rot. 

HUMIDITY  —  This  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
problem  in  Arizona.  The  native  habitat  of 
African  violets  has  warm,  moist  air.  In  Pres¬ 
cott,  the  yearly  rainfall  is  about  twenty  inch¬ 
es,  which  is  two  or  three  times  that  of  some 
parts  of  the  state.  Most  precipitation  occurs 
during  the  summer  and  then  storms  last  only 
a  short  time.  This  means  that  the  humidity 
is  normally  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  and 
in  some  localities  zero  humidity  is  frequently 
reported.  When  it  rains,  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  To  compensate 


for  the  dry  air,  the  potted  plants  are  placed 
in  dishes  or  pans  of  sand  or  gravel  which  is 
kept  moist  at  all  times.  The  evaporation  in¬ 
creases  the  humidity  around  the  plants. 

Plants  seem  to  be  particularly  pleased  to 
have  their  leaves  washed,  for  this  adds  mois¬ 
ture  to  the  air  around  them  as  well  as  re¬ 
moves  the  dust.  An  easy  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  pour  warm  Dreft  water  over  the  leaves 
until  all  dust  particles  have  been  removed. 
If  there  are  some  suds  left  on  the  foliage, 
this  may  be  sprayed  off  with  clear  warm 
water.  The  plant  should  be  allowed  to  dry  in 
a  place  that  is  out  of  the  sun  and  free  from 
drafts. 

SOIL  —  I  mix  my  own  soil,  using  the 
basic  formula  of  one  part  garden  loam,  one 
part  peat  moss  and  one  part  vermiculite,  with 
bone  meal  and  pulverized  charcoal  added.  It 
is  sterilized  in  a  large  canning  pressure 
cooker  that  holds  three  round  pans  of  soil.  I 
have  tried  various  commercial  soils,  but  have 
found  that  for  uniformity  it  is  easier  to  use 
only  one  type  of  mix.  However,  there  are 
many  in  the  state  who  have  excellent  suc¬ 
cess  with  commercial  soils. 

FERTILIZING  —  Twice  a  month  feeding 
of  plants  is  beneficial.  I  use  Plant  Marvel  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  stimulate  growth  and  bloom, 
but  there  are  other  good  commercial  plant 
foods.  Always  follow  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  remember  that  because  a 
little  is  good  it  does  not  mean  that  more  is 
better.  It  is  possible  to  overfertilize. 

POTS  —  Many  kinds  of  pots  have  been 
tried,  but  here  again  I  have  concluded  that 
it  is  best  to  use  only  one  type  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity.  All  of  my  large  plants  are  in 
four  inch  squatty  clay  pots.  New  pots  are 
soaked  in  Clorox  water,  old  ones  are  wash¬ 
ed  thoroughly,  and  all  are  sterilized  in  the 
pressure  cooker,  after  which  their  rims  are 
dipped  in  paraffin. 

TROUBLES  —  All  plants  may  be  attacked 
by  insects,  pests  and  disease.  I  firmly  believe 
that  most  of  these  difficulties  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  if  preventive  measures  are  taken.  New 
plants  should  be  isolated  for  about  two  months 
to  be  sure  that  they  carry  no  disease.  This 
means  keeping  them  about  three  feet  from 
known  healthy  plants,  and  washing  hands 
after  touching  the  new  plants  and  before 
working  with  the  rest  of  the  collection.  Other 
good  precautions  include  the  sterilization  of 
soil  and  pots,  and  regular  treatment  with  in¬ 
secticides. 

LABELING  OF  PLANTS  —  To  identify 
the  many  varieties  of  African  violets  in  a  col¬ 
lection,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  labeled. 
Some  markers  are  stiff  and  stand  up  in  the 
pots  where  they  may  be  seen,  but  also  where 
they  tend  to  push  leaves  out  of  place  and  cause 
an  irregular  crown,  which  does  not  make  a 
good  show  plant.  I  have  been  using  “Perma- 
tags”  which  are  made  of  aluminum.  I  cut 
them  in  half  lengthwise,  write  the  variety 
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name  on  one  half  and  insert  the  other  end  in 
the  pot.  If  it  is  a  pot  holding  a  started  leaf, 
the  marker  stays  erect.  When  it  is  used  for 
a  larger  plant,  the  label  is  bent  over  the  rim. 

PROPAGATION  When  propagating 

from  leaves,  I  use  the  medium-old  leaves 
and  with  a  razor  blade  cut  the  stem  slant¬ 
wise,  leaving  about  one  inch  of  stem.  While 
the  cut  edge  is  drying  a  bit,  I  prepare  the 
small  pots  by  filling  them  two-thirds  full  with 
regular  potting  soil  and  filling  the  rest  of  the 
pot  with  vermiculite.  The  leaf  is  then  placed 
in  the  pot  with  the  end  of  the  stem  in  the 
vermiculite.  As  the  roots  grow  they  reach 
down  into  the  potting  soil  for  nourishment 
and  will  not  have  to  be  disturbed  until  the 
plants  have  reached  a  good  size.  Each  leaf 
is  labeled  at  the  time  of  potting  so  no  mistake 
can  be  made.  Recently,  to  economize  on  space, 
I  have  been  planting  leaves  of  the  same  vari¬ 
ety  in  a  small  aluminum  pie  pan  filled  with 
vermiculite.  When  the  plants  are  of  sufficient 
size,  they  are  potted  into  small  pots. 

When  propagating  by  seeds,  I  use  a  four 
by  four  or  a  four  by  eight  inch  plastic  re¬ 
frigerator  dish  that  has  a  cover.  Holes  are 
drilled  in  the  bottom  for  drainage  and  to 
make  it  possible  to  water  from  the  bottom 
without  disturbing  the  seeds  or  small  plants. 
A  layer  of  small  stones  or  pebbles  is  placed 
on  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  regular  potting 
soil,  and  finally  fine  vermiculite  to  about 
one  inch  of  the  top.  This  is  all  watered  well 
and  excess  water  allowed  to  drain  off.  The 
small  seeds  are  then  placed  on  a  white  card. 
This  held  over  the  vermiculite  and  the  seeds 
are  scattered  evenly  by  tapping  the  card 
gentljT^  while  moving  it  over  the  surface.  I 
like  to  have  the  seeds  at  least  one  half  inch 
apart  so  the  transplanting  is  easier.  If  they 
are  too  close,  the  roots  become  entangled, 
making  it  difficult  to  separate  the  individual 
plants.  After  the  seeds  have  been  scattered, 
the  dish  is  covered  and  placed  where  it  has 
good  heat.  I  find  that  they  grow  well  on  the 
bench  above  the  heater  in  the  greenhouse.  As 
moisture  collects  on  the  cover,  it  should  be 
removed.  When  the  soil  becomes  dry,  the  dish 
may  be  placed  in  a  pan  of  water. 

It  is  time  to  pot  the  individual  plants 
when  they  have  four  leaves.  I  use  a  flat  tooth¬ 
pick  or  the  tip  of  a  paring  knife  to  dig  them 
out  and  get  as  much  of  the  soil  with  the  roots 
as  possible.  They  are  potted  in  the  regular 
potting  soil  with  a  little  vermiculite  added. 
When  they  are  large  enough  to  repot,  I  usu¬ 
ally  start  propagation  of  leaves  from  each 
plant  for  I  find  that  someone  always  wants 
a  start  of  any  that  develop  into  a  good  vari¬ 
ety.  Unfortunately  there  will  be  many  that 
should  be  discarded  because  they  are  very 
similar  to  named  and  registered  varieties,  or 
are  of  inferior  quality.  One  must  be  very 
hard-hearted  at  the  time  of  judging  and  dis¬ 
card  all  that  do  not  pass  the  most  rigid  tests. 


A  Priceless  Tool 

Erma  R.  Truell,  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire 

A  few  months  ago  v/hen  I  went  to  see  my 
dentist,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  an  old  scaler 
that  he  no  longer  needed.  He  had,  and  when 
I  asked  if  I  might  buy  it,  he  said  I  could  have 
it  as  it  was  of  no  further  use  to  him.  He  even 
asked  his  assistant  to  sharpen  it  for  me  so  that 
it  would  really  do  a  first  class  job. 

When  I  water  and  groom  my  violets,  I 
carry  this  scaler  along  in  my  pocket.  I  find  it 
perfect  for  cutting  off  the  suckers,  the  little 
extra  leaves,  and  any  dead  pieces  that  need 
to  be  cut  off  real  clean  and  near  the  stem. 

I  have  many  violets  that  have  the  leaves 
so  close  together  that  I  would  break  a  dozen 
leaves  if  I  tried  to  get  just  one  with  my 
fingers,  and  with  this  scaler  I  can  get  at  just 
the  ones  that  need  to  be  removed,  without 
damage  to  any  other  leaves.  end 


There  are  so  many  varieties  in  existence  now 
that  one  does  not  want  to  add  any  inferior 
ones  to  the  list. 

Many  have  asked  about  the  length  of  time 
for  seed  propagation.  The  seeds  that  were 
planted  on  February  4th  of  this  year  were 
ready  to  be  transplanted  by  the  middle  of 
April.  By  the  middle  of  June,  some  were 
ready  for  four  inch  pots.  Although  these 
plants  do  not  have  bloom,  I  have  had  some 
seedlings  that  bloomed  in  four  months.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  exception  • —  not  the  rule. 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  culture  of 
African  violets  in  the  three  locations.  Plants 
grown  in  windows  can  be  perfect  specimens, 
but  they  do  take  more  care.  For  instance,  they 
must  be  turned  regularly  to  have  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  plant.  They  must  be  checked  to  see 
that  they  have  sufficient  light  to  assure  good 
bloom  and  to  prevent  extra  long  petioles.  One 
must  also  watch  for  signs  of  too  much  light, 
and  if  there  are  light-colored  leaves  or  burn¬ 
ed  spots,  steps  must  be  taken  to  shade  the 
area. 

Fluorescent  lights  eliminate  many  of  these 
difficulties.  The  plants  have  beautiful  regu¬ 
lar  crowns  without  turning.  The  foliage  is  a 
healthy  green,  and  the  plants  have  bountiful 
bloom. 

Because  it  is  easier  to  regulate  all  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  greenhouse,  the  plants  seem  to 
grow  faster,  have  good  healthy  color,  and 
extra  heavy  bloom. 

Arizona  climate  does  add  to  the  problems 
of  African  violet  culture,  but  they  are  worth 
all  the  trouble.  Just  as  one  often  gives  more 
love  and  attention  to  a  problem  child,  so  we 
in  Arizona  especially  love  our  problem  Afri¬ 
can  violet  children.  end 
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Violet  Jewels  For  Christmas 


SINCE  many  of  you  seem  to  enjoy  making 
Violet  Jewels  for  your  dress  up  occasions 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  some  special 
Jewels  and  arrangements  for  your  Christmas 
Party. 

You  have  found  out  from  a  previous  ar¬ 
ticle  that  I  am  not  an  artist  but  sometimes 
sketches,  though  they  are  crude,  help  to  show 
an  idea  better  than  words.  Sketch  No.  1  may 
be  used  with  your  evening  gown.  This  is  a 
shoulder  strap  made  of  a  two  inch  strip  of 
net,  gathered.  Stems  of  double  violet  blossoms 
are  taped,  then  sewed  to  the  net.  Two  or 
three  tiny  loops  of  narrow  ribbon  are  sewed 
to  each  end.  Use  tape  the  color  of  the  violets, 
if  possible,  or  perhaps  white  Floratape  can  be 
used  effectively. 

For  more  detailed  instructions  of  how  to 
wire  and  tape  these  delicate  flowers  refer  to 
page  27  of  the  March  1959  magazine.  Do  be 
sure  and  condition  these  violets  well  before 
using.  The  single  blossoms  do  not  hold  up 
well  and  I  suggest  always  using  double  blos¬ 
soms  for  corsage  making. 

Sketch  No.  2  gives  you  an  idea  for  stars 
and  violets  on  net.  Use  deep  purple  or  blue 
violets  for  the  center  of  this  jewel.  Take  tiny 
gold  stars,  which  may  be  purchased  at  any 
Dime  Store,  paste  them  back  to  back  on  a 
pipe  cleaner  for  stems.  Since  this  is  a  wire 
it  can  be  placed  into  the  design  as  you  see, 
bending  it  in  any  way  to  give  desired  effect. 
All  stems  are  brought  together  and  tied  with 
fine  wire,  clip  stems  and  cover  with  Flora- 
tape.  This  little  jewel  is  placed  on  a  square 
of  net  which  has  been  gathered  with  a  thread 
or  wire  on  dotted  lines  of  figure  7.  When 
finished  it  looks  similar  to  figure  8,  place 
this  under  the  tiny  jewel  you  have  just  made. 
This  will  be  very  attractive  with  gold  or 
orchid  net. 

Stars  always  make  us  think  of  Christmas 
so  take  a  four  inch  pasteboard  star  and  cover 
it  with  satin  or  taffeta.  Scotch  tape  would  help 
hold  down  the  rough  edges  on  the  back  of 
star.  Punch  a  hole  in  the  center  large  enough 
to  insert  the  stems  of  the  tiny  corsage  which 
is  made  for  the  center  of  interest.  Tiny  bow 
loops  may  be  wired  as  shown  in  sketch  6,  to 
help  make  the  dainty  nosegay.  Pin  this  to 
your  dress  up  suit  and  it  will  be  a  conversa¬ 
tion  piece.  If  you  would  like  to  use  red  for 
your  star  then  use  white  violets.  An  all  white 
star  would  be  lovely.  Spread  a  little  paste  on 
the  white  star  and  sprinkle  with  glitter  be¬ 
fore  inserting  the  tiny  corsage. 

This  year  perhaps  you  have  planned  to 
use  a  pink  and  white  Christmas  tree.  If  so, 
violets  would  look  very  pretty  dressed  up 
on  your  dining  table  for  that  very  special 


Dora  Maud  Aldridge,  Panama  City,  Florida 

dinner  party.  Take  a  large  potted  pink  violet, 
cover  the  pot  with  foil  (trim  off  any  excess 
foil  at  edge  of  pot)  and  place  it  in  the  center 
of  the  table  in  a  circle  of  gathered  net.  If 
the  violet  you  have  chosen  does  not  have 
many  blooms  tuck  some  cut  blossoms  from 
another  plant  under  the  leaves  and  no  one 
will  ever  know.  Take  about  a  dozen  pink 
glass  Christmas  balls  and  wire  them  on  long 
chenille  stems.  Duco  Cement  will  seal  stems 
to  the  balls.  Bend  end  of  stem  and  insert 
into  violet  pot.  Let  the  balls  show  out  from 
under  the  leaves  of  violet  as  in  sketch  No.  5. 
On  either  side  of  center  arrangement  use 
long  candles  placed  in  a  low  glass  holder, 
gather  net  around  the  base  of  candle  and 
nest  several  smaller  pink  Christmas  balls 
close  to  candle.  If  you  use  a  white  cloth  use 
the  candles  and  net  in  pink,  or  when  using 
a  pink  cloth  the  candles  and  net  would  be 
prettier  in  white. 

For  place  cards  at  this  party  use  plain 
white  cards  with  the  guest  name  written  in 
gold  or  black.  By  each  ladies  card  place  a 
corsage  made  as  figure  4.  This  is  a  tiny  circle 
of  net  in  white  or  pink  in  which  you  have 
placed  a  Jewel  of  pink  violets,  miniature 
glass  balls  and  dainty  ribbon.  The  men  may 
receive  a  boutonniere  of  a  single  cluster  of 
pink  violets.  Be  sure  and  have  small  cor¬ 
sage  pins  with  each,  for  the  the  guest  will 
want  to  pin  theirs  on  immediately. 

From  the  response  I  received  after  the 
other  article  I  do  believe  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  making  corsages  from  African  vio¬ 
lets.  Do  remember  for  best  results  use  the 
double  blossoms.  These  can  be  mixed  well 
with  other  delicate  flowers  for  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  corsage.  Thank  you  for  your  many  let¬ 
ters  asking  about  the  National  Corsage  School. 
Glad  Reusch,  the  National  Chairman  has 
been  very  pleased  with  the  number  of  new 
members  to  this  group.  Please  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  when  you  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  There  was  a  misprint  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  last  article,  the  correct  address 
is  Route  3,  Box  546  E. 


Season’s  Greetings 
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Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

Old  and  New  Varieties 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 

Carrollton,  Illinois  ' 
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Buyer’s  Guide  Preferred  List  O 

•  ■ 


AFTERGLO  (Naomi’s  Violets)  Dark  green 
modified  girl  foliage  and  bright  pink  double 
blossoms, 

APRIL  LOVE  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep  green 
girl  leaf  with  full  double  blue  and  white 
blooms. 

BEAMING  (Select  Violet  House)  Medium 
green  slightly  wavy  foliage  with  full  double 
deep  pink  blossoms,  deeper  color  in  the  cen¬ 
ter. 

BEAU  BRUMMELL  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep 
green  wavy  leaves  and  large  medium  blue 
fringed  double  flowers. 

^  BLACK  CHERRY  (Anderson)  Dark  red-back¬ 
ed  tailored  foliage.  Very  full  double  red-wine 
blooms. 

BLACK  MAGIC  (Granger  Gardens)  Dark 
tailored  leaves  with'  a  full  double  dark 
blossom. 

BLUE  FLAG  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Deep  green 
tailored  foliage.  Huge  deep  blue  star  shaped 
flowers. 

BLUE  NOCTURNE  (Granger  Gardens)  Medi¬ 
um  green  wavy  foliage  and  medium  blue  wavy 
double  blooms. 

BOYCE  EDENS  (Nichols)  Large  orchid  bi¬ 
color  single  blossoms  on  olive  green  tailored 
foliage. 

CARELESS  LOVE  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Large  wine 
colored  stars  on  long  tapered  lily  like  leaves. 
CARNATION  FRILLED  PURPLE  (Fischer’s 
Greenhouses)  Wavy  foliage  with  fringed 
double  purple  blossoms. 

COON  VALLEY  (Wilson  Brothers)  Very  dark 
red-backed  strawberry  leaf.  Deep  blue  double 
blooms. 

CORINNE  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Medium  green 
tailored  foliage.  Profuse  double  white  blooms. 
CRUSADER  (Ulery  Greenhouses)  Medium 
green  upright  growing  leaves  with  a  profusion 
of  orchid  double  flowers. 

DIXIE  MOONBEAM  (R.  A.  Brown  &  Son) 
Tailored  foliage  with  single  blue  blossom  over¬ 
laid  with  white. 

DOROTHY  GRAY  (Granger  Gardens)  Large 
wavy  foliage.  Light  pink  full  double  bloom 
edged  lighter. 

FABERGE  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep  green 
modified  girl  leaves.  Bright  pink  semidouble 

flowers. 

FASCINATION  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses)  Me¬ 
dium  green  tailored  foliage.  Deep  pink  fringed 
double  bloom. 

FIRE  DANCE  (Fischer’s  Greenhouses)  Deep 
green  tailored  foliage.  Large  single  bicolored 

red  flower. 


FLEET  DREAM  (Select  Violet  House)  Tailor¬ 
ed  foliage.  Large  double  deep  pink  blooms. 
HONEY  (Select  Violet  House)  Tailored  foli¬ 
age  with  pink  and  white  double  blossoms. 
Variable. 

INVADER  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Tailored  light 
green  leaf  with  a  pink  semidouble  star  shaped 
blossom. 

KIMBERLY  (Bud  Brewer)  Dark  red-backed 
Holly  type  leaf,  medium  blue  double  blossom 
edged  With  white. 

LA  VEND  A  (Ulery  Greenhouses)  Deep  green 
tailored  foliage  and  orchid-violet  double 
blooms. 

LINGO  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Deep  green  very  wavy 
leaves  with  a  very  fringed  semidouble  blos¬ 
som  in  two-toned  lavender. 


LITTLE  JEWEL  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Medium 
green  wavy  leaves  with  a  very  bright  pink 
fringed  semidouble  blossom. 

~LORNA  DOONE  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep 
green  wavy  foliage  with  a  full  double  red- 
orchid  bloom. 

LOVELY  LADY  (Wilson  Brothers)  Medium 
green  tailored  leaves  with  a  profusion  of  deep 
pink  double  flowers. 

MARK  ROBERT  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Small  grow¬ 
ing  tailored  foliage  with  large  star  shaped 
single  white  blooms  overlaid  with  blue. 
'''MATCHMATE  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep  green 
wavy  foliage.  Light  blue  double  blossoms 
edged  in  white. 

MAY  MELODY  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep 
green  slightly  waved  foliage  with  deep  blue 
fringed  double  bloom. 

MELO  (Richter’s  Greenhouse)  Deep  green 
quilted  leaves.  Deep  pink  double  flower. 
MELODY  AIR  (Select  Violet  House)  Tailored 
leaf  with  pink  and  white  double  flower. 
MENDOTA  (Tonkadale  Greenhouses)  Wavy 
foliage  and  a  light  orchid  fringed  double  blos¬ 
som. 

MODERNAIRE  (Granger  Gardens)  Deep 
green  modified  girl  leaf.  Large  light  blue 
single  flower. 

NORTHERN  KING  (Dr.  Reed)  Wavy  heavy 
leaves  and  fringed  orchid  single  blossoms. 
-PINK  DOUBLE  ONE  (J.  A.  Peterson  &  Son) 
Dark  green  tailored  foliage  and  a  profusion 
of  double  pink  blooms. 

PINK  PETTICOATS  (Vallin)  Wavy  green  fo¬ 
liage.  Deep  pink  fringed  single  flowers. 
PRIDE  OF  ROCHESTER  (Granger  Gardens) 


blue  "^LITTLE  GIANT  BLUE  (Fischer’s  Green¬ 
houses)  Wavy  deep  green  foliage  and  large 
deep  blue  full  double  fringed  bloom. 


Wavy  foliage  with  fringed  light  pink  full 
double  blossoms. 

PRIMATIF  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Medium  green 
tailored  leaves  with  a  large  star  shaped  fuch¬ 
sia  colored  flower. 

PURPLE  KNIGHT  (Ulery  Greenhouses)  Dark 
green  tailored  foliage  with  purple  single  blos¬ 
soms. 

REDDERNESS  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Tailored  small 
growing  leaves  with  bright  red-orchid  double 

flowers. 

RED  GLOW  (Tinari  Greenhouses)  Tailored 
medium  green  foliage.  Fuchsia  colored  single 
blossoms. 

SEA  SPRAY  (Fischer’s  Greenhouses)  A  wavy 

green  leaf  with  large  wavy  light  blue  double 
flowers. 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY  (Madison  Gardens)  Me¬ 
dium  green  heavy  foliage.  Large  rose-orchid 
and  white  full  double  blossom. 

SPAN  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Medium  green  foliage 
with  light  pink  double  blooms. 

SPARKLING  WATERS  (Madison  Gardens) 
Deep  green  tailored  foliage.  Medium  blue 
single  bloom  splashed  and  splotched  deeper 
blue. 

SPIC  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Tailored  foliage  with 
symmetrical  medium  blue  double  flowers. 
SPOTLIGHT  (Fischer’s  Greenhouses)  Medium 
green  wavy  foliage.  Wavy  pink  single  blos¬ 
som  with  a  deep  eye  zone. 

STAR  PINK  NEW  (Lyndon  Lyon)  Deep  green 
small  growing  tailored  foliage.  Large  deep 
pink  star  shaped  blooms. 

STRIKE  ME  PINK  (Bud  Brewer)  Deep  green 

modified  girl  leaf  with  a  deep  pink  double 
flower. 

WHITE  PRIDE  (Ulery  Greenhouses)  Deep 
green  tailored  foliage  with  double  white 
flowers. 

WHITE  PRIDE  SUPREME  (Ulery  Green¬ 
houses)  Supreme  leaf.  Large  double  white. 


A  Christmas  Song 

TO  ALL  VIOLET  LOVERS 

Tune:  Rudolph  The  Red  Nose  Reindeer. 


We  all  have  pretty  violets 
And  we  have  them  placed  in  rows, 

And  if  you’d  ever  see  them 

You  would  wonder  how  they  glow. 

All  of  the  little  violets 
Each  one  has  its  little  name, 

And  if  you  can’t  remember 

They  will  bloom  and  soon  explain. 

They  will  keep  on  blooming 
If  they  get  their  care 

They  like  sunshine,  water  and  also  lots  of  air. 
Oh  how  our  friends  admire  them 
When  they  call  around  to  see, 

Then  we  exchange  our  small  plants 
For  another  variety. 

We  have  the  best  in  violets 
And  all  of  our  members  know, 

That  every  year  when  May  comes 
We  put  on  a  splendid  show. 

You  should  see  all  our  displays, 

People  come  from  far  and  near 
To  see  our  latest  violets. 

King  Arthur  and  Pink  Cheer. 

We  tell  how  we  start  them 
Then  they  all  get  the  bug. 

So  they  buy  up  all  our  leaves, 

And  hold  them  very  snug 

And  take  them  home  and  plant  them 

Just  the  way  we  told  them  too. 

And  now  they  all  grow  violets 
Just  the  same  as  me  or  you. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Schmitt  (Ella) 


WHAT  IS  SPONGE-ROK 

It  is  a  perlite  rock  of  volcanic  origin  that 
is  exploded  in  modern  furnaces  to  attain  a 
sponge  like  quality.  The  resulting  feather 
light  pellet  weighs  about  20  times  less  than 
sand.  It  is  absolutely  sterile  and  free  of  all 
fungi  and  other  plant  diseases.  No  other 
perlite  product  approaches  the  consistent 
horticultural  quality  of  SPONGE-ROK  for 
an  exclusive  manufacturing  process  is  used. 

HOW  SPONGE-ROK  IMPROVES  PLANT 
GROWTH 

Plant  roots  require  oxygen,  nutrients  and 
water  for  proper  growth.  Any  one  or  all  of 
these  growth  factors  tend  to  be  deficient  in 
hard  packed  soils.  SPONGE-ROK  directly 
improves  the  availability  of  each.  It  air  con¬ 
ditions  the  soil.  Long  after  organic  soil  con¬ 
ditioners  have  decomposed  and  disappeared, 
SPONGE-ROK  remains  suspended  in  the 
soil  improving  aeration.  It  absorbs  and  re¬ 
tains  moisture  and  plant  foods  then  slowly 
releases  these  nutrients  as  the  plant  requires 
them.  Watering  needs  are  reduced  and  bet¬ 
ter  drainage  results. 


Tru-Green  Organic  Chelated  Plant  Food  Minerals  are 
recommended  for  all  out-door  and  indoor  plants 


TRU-GREEN  Organic  Chelates  are  non-toxic,  odor¬ 
less  plant  food  elements  in  dry  powdered  form.  Che¬ 
lates  (pronounced  key-lates)  refer  to  a  protective  process 
that  is  applied  to  certain  plant  food  minerals  to  keep 
them  from  dissipating  in  unbalanced  soils.  The  mere 
presence  of  minerals  in  the  soil  means  nothing  to  a  plant 
unless  the  minerals  are  in  available  forms  of  mineral 
salts  that  can  pass  through  the  roots  and  into  the  plants 
circulatory  system.  Unbalanced  soils  “lock  up”  ordinary 
plant  food  minerals  into  non-functional  forms  that  can¬ 
not  be  absorbed  by  plants.  The  problem  of  keeping  es¬ 
sential  minerals  available  in  the  soil  has  stumped  the 
plant  experts  for  years  until  the  recent  discovery  of 
chelation.  The  chelating  process  protects  the  minerals 
from  soil  lock-up  until  absorbed  by  the  plant.  TRU- 
GREEN  ORGANIC  CHELATED  MINERALS  remain  avail¬ 
able  to  plants,  regardless  of  soil  conditions. 

TRU-GREEN  NURSERYMANS  MIX  a  blend  of  iron- 
manganese  and  zinc: 

1  oz  Trial  size  29c  Postpaid 

8  oz  can  $1.59 


Write  for  a  sample  and  prices. 
Dealer  discounts. 


Send  for  our  Tru-Green  HUNGER  CHART  it  contains 
much  information.  Its  free. 


SPONGE-ROK  SALES 


2112  HUBBARD  AYE. 


MIDDLETON,  WISCONSIN 
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Anne  Tinari 

Avery  special  thanks  for  all  your  nice  cards 
and  letters  which  I  most  humbly  appre¬ 
ciate.  However,  as  you  are  all  in  the  high¬ 
est  of  Christmas  spirits  and  in  a  relaxed  holi¬ 
day  mood,  why  not  send  me  a  gift  in  the  form 
of  a  question  or  answer  for  the  Question  Box? 
We  need  more  reader  participation,  so  just  jot 
down  and  send  along  those  much  needed  ex¬ 
periences  we  are  looking  for. 

May  the  Season’s  Blessings  be  with  you 
all. 

Q.  I  root  my  leaves  in  vermiculite.  How 
many  times  can  I  reuse  this  material  for  this 
purpose?  What  information  can  you  give  me 
on  rooting  in  vermiculite?  I  use  violet  food 
in  half-strength  proportions  to  that  I  use  on 
mature  plants,  with  success. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Eaton,  Portland,  Oregon 
A.  Vermiculite  is  a  sterile  material,  ex¬ 
cellent  to  use  as  a  rooting  medium  for  it  does 
not  contain  any  real  food  value,  thus  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  use  a  mild  food  solution  on 
cuttings.  In  regard  to  reusing  vermiculite,  let 
me  caution  you  against  this.  It  is  a  very  in¬ 
expensive  material  and  it  is  safer  to  use  clean 
new  vermiculite  to  start  a  new  group  of  cut¬ 
tings  and  avoid  danger  of  possible  contami¬ 
nation  of  any  source. 

Q.  My  Holly  was  grown  from  a  beautiful 
crinkled  well-marked  Holly  leaf  but  now  it 
has  turned  into  a  very  plain  plant  with  not 
even  a  crinkle,  but  the  blossom  is  true.  Why 
does  this  happen? 

Mrs.  James  H.  Sullivan,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A.  Some  African  violet  varieties  are  very 
revertive  in  foliage  and  blossom  also.  Your 
Holly  is  one  that  has  reverted  —  back  to  the 
straight  leaf;  I  have  seen  young  plants  of  it 
look  exactly  like  the  species  S.  ionantha. 

Q.  I  have  a  lot  of  good-looking  soil  I 
saved  when  I  changed  plants  from  2  inch  to 
3  inch  pots.  May  I  use  this  after  resteriliza¬ 
tion?  What  should  I  add  to  make  it  reusable? 
Mrs.  James  H.  Sullivan,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A.  I  am  delighted  that  you  write  about 
sterilization;  this  is  most  important  and  it  will 
certainly  reward  you  to  follow  this  practice. 
It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  advise  what 
to  add  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
what  substances  have  been  used  up  in  the 
growing  process.  You  would  be  best  informed 
by  sending  a  sample  to  your  nearest  Agri- 


Bethayres,  Pa. 

cultural  Soil  Testing  Agency  for  an  analysis. 
They  would  advise  you  of  any  specific  un¬ 
balance  of  ingredients. 

Q.  I  have  raised  many  African  violets  over 
the  past  20  years,  with  great  success.  Lately 
I  find  a  few  plants  with  light-colored  areas  in 
them,  yellow  edges,  and  some  heavily  spotted. 
Does  this  indicate  excessive  light  and  food 
or  lack  of  food? 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Emert,  Thornton,  Wash. 

A.  Because  you  are  well  experienced  and 
have  been  successful  in  growing  Saintpaulias 
for  so  many  years,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  for  you  to  consider  that  may 
help  you  overcome  this  new  trouble.  Ferti¬ 
lizers  may  sometimes  produce  a  reaction  caus¬ 
ing  trouble  of  this  type  - —  especially  during 
periods  of  varying  temperature  changes.  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  talked  with  several  people  who 
have  experienced  severe  leaf  spotting  troubles 
from  cleaning  materials  used  on  windows  or 
woodwork  close  to  their  violets.  Fumes  from 
cleaning  fluids  had  caused  damage  to  tender 
growing  violet  plants.  Another  possibility  is 
springtail  damage  —  these  are  minute  and 
multiply  so  rapidly.  Under  ideal  hot  moist 
conditions  they  can  get  under  the  leaves.  The 
even  discolored  ring  marks  on  the  edge  of 
leaves  suggest  this.  A  few  good  sprayings 
with  20  drops  of  Optox  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water  or  applied  to  the  top  of  the  pot  around 
the  rim  and  repeated  every  3  to  5  days  should 
curb  this. 

Q.  My  violets,  that  I  wrap  up  in  aluminum 
foil,  seem  to  get  crown  rot.  Can  you  enlighten 
me  on  this? 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Guey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  In  regard  to  foil,  never  cover  the  pots 
completely;  this  will  cause  too  much  moisture 
to  accumulate  around  the  pot  and  the  damp¬ 
ness  and  condensation  may  easily  cause  crown 
rot.  Foil  may  be  put  just  around  the  rim  of 
the  pot  to  protect  the  leaves,  if  necessary. 

Readers!  Can  you  give  any  assistance  on 
the  following: 

Q.  I  have  lost  the  June  1955  Vol.  8  No.  4 
issue  of  my  magazine.  Would  any  members 
have  a  copy  to  sell?  Cannot  imagine  how  I 
ever  let  this  copy  get  out  of  my  clutches;  I 
use  them  constantly  for  reference.  Please 
contact: 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lamach,  Box  636, 
Malian,  Idaho 


Tinari  Greenhouses 
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Q.  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  a  plant  or  leaf  of 
‘‘Easter  Egg.”  Could  any  reader  inform  me 
where  I  might  obtain  this  variety?  Grate¬ 
fully: 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Irby,  Irby  Ranch,  Goliad,  Texas 

Q.  Are  any  readers  interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  African  Violet  Magazines  as  follows:  Vol. 
1  No.  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  II  No.  1,  2,  4;  Vol.  Ill  No. 
1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  IV  No.  1,  2;  Vol.  V  No.  2,  4; 
Vol.  VI  No.  1;  Vol.  VIII  No.  1,  2. 

Mrs.  Elsie  B.  Robinson,  RR  2,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

A.  If  any  readers  are  interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  these  hard-to-get  magazine  issues,  the  en¬ 
tire  lot  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  nominal 
cost.  Please  contact  Mrs.  Robinson  direct,  if 
interested. 

Q.  I  wish  to  locate  two  old  violet  varieties, 
Purple  Rajah  and  Cradle  Pink. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Cooprider,  901  Park  Ave., 
Winthrop  Harbor,  Ill. 

To  Mrs.  Hainstock,  Ontario,  Canada.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  keeping  albinos  from  turning  all 
green. 

I  find  Winter  green  and  Wintry  Night 
should  not  have  strong  light.  I  place  mine  in 
north  windows  and  leave  them  there  the  year 
round,  where  they  get  sufficient  good  light 
but  no  sun  at  any  time.  I  seldom  fertilize  them. 

Mrs.  Fay  Lembach,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

To  Mrs.  Herschel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
On  how  to  produce  more  bloom  on  E.  Tropi¬ 
cal  Topaz. 

I  grew  beautiful  plants  of  this  Episcia  in 
my  east  windows.  They  were  full  of  buds  and 
bloom.  They  like  a  rather  moist  atmosphere 
and  ample  water  while  producing  heavy 
growth  and  bloom.  I  use  Pot-Of-Gold  planter 
mix  to  about  %  inch  from  the  top  of  the  pot, 
where  I  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  up  to 
the  top  of  the  pot  and  keep  it  slightly  moist 
at  all  times.  I  find  they  dry  out  much  faster 
than  the  violets. 

Mrs.  Fay  Lembach,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Q.  Why  does  the  African  violet  Emperor 
Wilhelm  have  such  a  name  when  it  has  girl 
foliage?  Is  there  a  story  behind  it? 

Mrs.  Libbie  Coufalik, 

Route  1,  Box  301  A, 

Hiram,  Ohio 

A.  If  anyone  knows  the  story  behind  the 
naming  of  Emperor  Wilhelm,  we  hope  they 
will  send  it  in. 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  would  like  to 
sell  the  following  back  issues? 


Volume 

>> 


2  Number  1-2-3 

3  ”  3-4 

4  ”  1-4 

5  ”  2-3 

6  ”2 

7  ”3 

Sylvia  Temp 
2331  28th  Street 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Q.  Would  appreciate  receiving  any  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  novelties,  etc.  that  an  African  vio¬ 


let  club  could  sell  to  club  members  and  to 
the  general  public,  in  order  to  make  a  little 
extra  money.  Please  include  the  name  and 
address  of  the  company  manufacturing  the 
novelty. 

Alma  Wright,  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Readers  we  would  appreciate  your  help  on 
this.  You  may  write  direct  to  Mrs,  Wright,  if 
you  wish.  So  many  clubs  are  faced  with  this 
problem,  as  many  clubs  are  not  in  a  position 
to  outlay  large  capital  or  buy  in  wholesale 
quantity  and  cannot  absorb  the  cost  of  sur¬ 
plus,  which  is  always  a  problem.  end 


It’s  a  girl  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Arthur 
Straitiff,  Jr.  Adele  Kathleen,  born  August 
28,  1959. 


BUSINESS  CARDS 
Simulated  Engraved 

1000— $4.50,  Black  or  Blue  Ink.  Red  and  Black 
or  Red  and  Blue~$5.50.  Postpaid  in  U.S.A.  Fast 
Service.  Card  Case  included  FREE  of  extra 
charge  with  each  order. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  STYLE  CHART 

A.  HOLLAND  &  CO. 

262-17th  Ave.  San  Francisco  21,  Calif. 

Calif.  Customers  add  4%  Sales  Tax 


NEW  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
WATER-FOG  VIOLET  SPRAYER 


Light  as  a  feather!  New  plastic  sprayer  weighs 
less  than  half  a  pound.  Easy  one-hand  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  not  tire  you.  Soft  squeeze  of  handle 
sprays  clouds  of  fine  water-fog  mist.  Moistens 
leaves  of  African  violets,  Gardenias,  all  garden 
and  house  plants.  Promotes  bloom  and  growth. 
New  colorful  translucent  polyethylene  con¬ 
tainer  is  non-corrosive  and  unbreakable.  Heavy 
duty  nickel  plated  brass  parts  in  positive  ac¬ 
tion  pump.  Precision  built  for  long  uninter¬ 
rupted  service.  Manufacturer  will  repair  or 
replace  with  1-day  service,  if  ever  needed. 
Sprays  water-fog,  insecticides,  fungicides,  moth 
spray,  all  garden  and  household  sprays.  Half- 
pint  size  $5.45;  Pint  $5.95!  Quart  *$6.45  postpaid. 

FREE  CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND 
SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  942  Oxford,  Maryland 


1 — Mrs.  H.  G.  Cook,  Beaumont,  Texas  with  her  Gold  Ribbon  Award  plants:  Blue  Nocturne,  Black  Cherry,  and 
Pink  Fire.  2 — -Mrs.  Robert  Johnson,  Paradise  Green  African  Violet  Society,  Stratford,  Conn.  3- — Show  theme, 
African  Violet  Society  of  Utah,  Chapter  1.  4 — “Around  the  World  with  Violets,”  theme  of  Norfolk,  Nebraska 
show.  5 — View  of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter’s  show.  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Barden,  president,  standing  behind 
the  urn.  6 — At  Long  Island  Society  show.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Homer  Boltz,  show  chairman;  Mrs.  Alexander 
Colyer,  sweepstakes  winner;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gillen,  best  in  show. 


Deadline  dates:  For  December  issue  September  1st;  For  March  issue  December  1st;  For  June 
issue  March  1st;  for  September  issue  June  1st. 

A  few  items  you  should  know:  No  photos  can  be  returned.  Please  do  NOT  SEND  ME  NEGA¬ 
TIVES.  Please  send  no  newspaper  clippings.  Show  News  must  be  confined  to  200  words  or  less. 

Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


•  With  the  theme  “Violets,  Unlimited”  The 
Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society 
held  its  eighth  annual  show  at  the  Mitchell 
Park  Pavilion.  Mrs.  George  Truran  was  gen¬ 
eral  show  chairman. 

Sweepstakes  winner  was  Mrs.  Richard 
Wais.  Mrs.  Wais  also  won  queen  of  the  show 
with  a  plant  of  Yoars  Beauty.  Mrs.  Norma 
Knuth  was  the  first  time  exhibitor  winner. 
Mrs.  Earl  Bartlog  won  the  five  inch  arrange¬ 
ment.  Three  to  five  inch  miniature  award 
went  to  Mrs.  Theodore  Rosenak;  unusual  con¬ 
tainer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wegner;  niche  award, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Krogman;  screen,  Mrs.  Rosenak; 
best  table  arrangement,  Mrs.  E.  Bartlog;  Na¬ 
tional  Gold  Ribbon  Award,  Mrs.  Ted  Tate, 
and  National  Purple  Ribbon  Award,  Mrs. 
James  Thompson.  Mrs.  Wm.  Krogman  won 
the  commercial  growers  award. 

•  The  Long  Island  African  Violet  Society 
held  its  fifth  annual  show  in  the  VFW  Build¬ 


ing,  Freeport,  Long  Island.  “Spring  Harmony” 
was  the  theme  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Homer 
Boltz  was  show  chairman. 

A  plant  of  Jubilee,  entered  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Gillen,  won  the  tricolor  and 
founder’s  rotating  trophy  for  best  plant  in 
the  show.  This  plant  was  also  the  largest  in 
show  and  won  a  special  award  for  its  size. 
Second  best  plant,  Gay  Blade,  won  the  Ruth 
J.  Wycoff  trophy  for  Mrs.  Alexander  Colyer. 
National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs. 
John  Bermann  for  her  plants  of  Evelyn  John¬ 
son,  White  Puff  and  Red  Wing.  Mrs.  William 
Flannagan  won  the  tricolor  and  the  Minnie 
Finkenstadt  rotating  trophy  for  best  arrange¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Evelyn  VanHouten  won  second 
best  arrangement.  Mrs.  John  Hannan  won 
sweepstakes  in  arrangements. 

•  At  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  The  Siouxland  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  held  its  eighth  annual  show 
in  the  Exposition  Hall  of  the  Municipal  Au- 
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The  first  presentation  of  African 
violets  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
was  at  the  International  Plants  and 
Flower  Show  in  May  1959.  These 
plants  were  imported  into  Argen¬ 
tina  from  J.  A.  Peterson  &  Sons 
Greenhouses  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
by  Pablo  Loewe,  Hipolito  Irigoyen 
2320,  Florida  F.N.G.B.M.,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 


ditorium  April  26,  1959.  Mrs.  Homer  Brad¬ 
shaw  was  chairman,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Slothower,  co- 
chairman.  “Stars  Over  Africa”  was  the  theme. 

The  stage  served  as  focal  point  of  the 
show,  featuring  an  African  hut  under  palm 
trees,  tropical  plants  and  a  display  of  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  Ceramic  monkeys  and  gay  arti¬ 
ficial  birds  were  perched  on  the  hut  and 
among  the  plants.  Over  four  hundred  plants 
were  displayed  on  long  tables  covered  with 
pale  green  paper.  Two  long  tables  displayed 
arrangements  for  various  types  of  center- 
pieces. 

•  The  Paradise  Green  Saintpaulia  Society, 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  held  its  fourth  annual 
violet  show  May  2-3,  1959  at  the  Garden  Ex¬ 
change,  Trumbull,  Connecticut.  “Circus  Time 
With  Violets”  was  chosen  as  a  theme.  All 


members  participated  in  the  circus  theme, 
using  a  miniature  circus  tent,  ceramic  clowns, 
wagons  drawn  by  ceramic  horses  and  ani¬ 
mal  cages  with  violets  and  figurines  of  lions 
and  tigers. 

•  Members  of  the  Bi-County  African  Violet 
Society  held  their  first  African  violet  show 
May  17,  1959  at  the  Galesburg  Women’s  Club 
in  Galesburg,  Illinois.  The  white  draped  tables 
placed  around  the  edge  of  the  room  displayed 
about  250  violet  plants.  One  table  was  filled 
with  arrangements.  An  information  table  dis¬ 
played  articles  pertaining  to  the  growing  of 
violets.  There  was  also  a  sales  room  where 
leaves  and  plants  were  sold. 

•  “Carnival  of  Violets”  was  the  theme  of 
The  Harmony  African  Violet  Society  of  Boise, 
Idaho  for  its  fourth  annual  spring  show  held 


1— At  the  Raleigh  Society  show,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  are  Mrs.  Ralph  Ingram  and  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Wood, 
show  chairman.  2 — Los  Angeles  Society  show  theme,  “Melodies  in  Violets.”  3— Left  to  right,  Mrs,  Harry  Frink, 
Frederick  W.  Theilemann,  and  Mrs,  James  Wallace  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Society,  N.  Y.  4 — ^Mrs.  Robert  Walsh 
holds  Kimberly,  queen  of  show  in  amateur  class.  Stewart  Bobbett  holds  Span,  queen  of  show  in  commercial 
class.  African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  5—View  of  the  African  Violet  Clubs  Council  of  the  Twin 
Cities  show.  6 — Mrs,  Agnes  McIntosh  is  pictured  presenting  an  award  to  Mrs.  Gene  Underwood  for  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Underwood,  Little  River  Club,  Miami.  Fla. 


April  18-19,  1959.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lindley  was 
general  chairman. 

The  carnival  theme  was  carried  out  in 
table  arrangements  and  a  ferris  wheel,  plus  a 
four  foot  revolving  carousel,  with  baskets 
hanging  from  ribbons,  each  basket  contain¬ 
ing  a  violet  plant. 

Queen  of  the  show  and  sweepstakes  award 
went  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Kirtley,  Star,  Idaho.  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Chase  was  runner-up  to  sweepstakes. 
She  also  won  four  blue  ribbons.  T-V  Vallin- 
pink  was  voted  as  public  favorite. 

•  Santa  Clara  Valley  African  Violet  Club 
held  its  first  annual  show  April  17-18,  1959  in 
the  St.  Clair  Room  of  the  Emporium,  Santa 
Clara,  California.  Theme  of  the  show  was 
“Violet  Ballet.’’ 

National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Rose 
Gassman  for  her  plants  of  Lovely  Lady,  Lor- 
na  Doone  and  Ohio  Bountiful.  National  Purple 
Ribbon  Award  went  to  Edith  Waller  for  Lace 
Petticoat,  T-V  Vallinpink  and  T-V  Stag  Line. 
Edith  Waller  took  sweepstakes. 

Queen  of  the  show  went  to  Rhea  Sells 
for  a  plant  of  Fantasia.  The  Hammond  award 
also  went  to  Rhea  Sells  for  the  best  Cali¬ 
fornia  variety.  The  Thomas  award  went  to 
Anne  Fogg  for  three  best  Western  varieties, 
Fortuna,  P.  T.  Catalina,  and  P.  T.  Dawn.  The 
Waller  award  for  theme  of  the  show  went  to 
Nellie  Lindsay. 

Judges  were  Millie  Blair,  Bess  Michon  and 
Virgie  Butell. 

•  With  the  theme  “Wonderland  of  Violets,” 

The  General  Putnam  African  Violet  Society 


held  its  fourth  annual  show  April  23,  1959 
at  the  Norwalk  High  School,  Norwalk,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Mrs,  Sam  Drayton  was  chairman, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Seeley,  cochairman. 

Queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  Anthony 
Scalisi  for  a  plant  of  Miroc.  First  lady-in- 
waiting  was  Mrs.  Thomas  Clear  for  Bud’s 
Kimberly;  Second  lady-in-waiting,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
old  Fredette  for  Double  Orchid  Neptune;  third 
lady-in-waiting,  Mrs.  Anthony  Scalisi  for 
Double  Uncle  Bob;  fourth  lady-in-waiting, 
Mrs.  Harold  Fredette  with  Orcheva;  and  fifth 
lady-in-waiting,  Mrs.  Thomas  Clear  for  T-V 
Rose  Frills. 

Sweepstakes  awards  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Clear.  Mrs.  William  Kozma  was  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Mrs.  Sam  Drayton,  third.  National 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Neilsen  for  commercial  growers. 

•  The  Boot  Hill  Saintpaulia  Club  of  Dodge 

City,  Kansas,  held  its  African  violet  exhibit, 
tea  and  plant  sale  April  25,  1959,  in  the  Par¬ 
ish  House  of  the  St.  Cornelius  Episcopal  j 
Church.  Theme  for  the  exhibit  was  “Carni-  | 
val  of  Violets.”  The  tea  table  was  centered 
with  a  merry-go-round.  Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hamilton,  | 
Mrs.  Sid  Freeland,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Johnson  | 
served  as  hostesses.  j 

•  The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  I 
of  Long  Island,  held  its  first  violet  show  May  j 
2-3,  1959  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Ray-  i 
mond  Moffatt,  founder  and  first  president.  | 
The  theme  of  “Violets  Invade  Huntington”  [ 
was  carried  out  by  a  large  map  of  Hunting-  | 


1- — Theme  at  Bay  Minette  African  Violet  Club,  Alabama  show.  2— -Left  to  right,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Marion  Phillips,  Mrs.  C,  O.  Clark,  Mrs.  Lela  Seffens,  Mrs.  Carl  Jones,  Mrs.  Byrd  Jones,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Estes 
of  l^e  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Society.  3-— Harmony  African  Violet  Society,  Boise,  Idaho  display.  4— Mrs.  Frank 
Luedtke,  Sr.,  winner  of  the  Gold  Ribbon  Award  at  the  Racine  African  Violet  Society  show.  5-— Display  of  Best 
100  Varieties  of  1958  at  the  Springfield  Show,  DeL  Co.,  Pa.  Mrs.  John  L.  Ricker,  left,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Zachow, 
right.  6— Display  of  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society^  L.I.,  N.Y. 
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l__Mrs.  Howard  Steele  won  queen  of  revue  award  wi^h  her  plant  of  Arrowhead  at  the  Des  Moines  African  vio¬ 
let  show.  2-— Wichita  Saintpaulia  Club.  Mrs.  Willard  Newcomer  won  largest  plant  of  show  with  Double  Orchid 
Sunset.  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Neuman  won  best  of  show  with  her  plaftt  of  Double  Red  Comet.  3 — Mrs.  Mack  Eaves  with 
her  plant  of  T-V  Cut  Velvet  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Society  show.  4~Mrs.  Ralph  Reynolds,  winner  of  Na¬ 
tional  Gold  Ribbon  Award  at  Bergen  County  Society  show,  New  Jersey,  with  her  plants  of  Bud’s  Pink  Waltz, 
T-V  Summer  Dream,  and  White  Pride. 


ton  Township,  the  residence  of  each  member 
marked  by  a  violet  ribbon. 

Horticulture  sweepstakes  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Ronald  Welker.  Arrangement  sweepstakes 
went  to  Mrs.  LeRoy  VanHouten.  Queen  of  the 
show  went  to  Mrs.  Welker  for  a  plant  of  Glad¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Mildred  Haakonson  won  second  with 
a  plant  of  Tonka  Delight.  Rosette  for  largest 
plant  went  to  Mrs.  Harvey  Hill  for  her  T-V 
Jealousy.  Mrs.  Gerald  Schultz  was  horticul¬ 
ture  chairman,  Mrs.  LeRoy  VanHouten  was 
arrangements  chairman. 

•  Using  “Violet  Fair”  as  a  theme,  The  Metro¬ 
politan  St.  Louis  Council  of  African  Violet 
Clubs  held  their  seventh  annual  show  at  the 
Shaws  Gardens  May  2-3,  1959.  The  theme  was 
carried  out  by  the  use  of  three  monkeys  in 
a  barred  cage,  the  model  of  a  girl  offering 
violets  from  her  skirt  and  a  table  set  with 
glasses  of  angel  hair  and  pink  violets  to 
simulate  ice  cream  sodas. 

The  arrangement  section  was  divided  in 
four  parts.  Each  section  had  four  classes.  First 
section  was  titled,  “Heigh-ho,  come  to  the 
fair.”  Second  section  titled  “The  folks  are 
all  singing  so  merry  and  gay,  heigh-ho,  come 
to  the  fair.”  Third  section,  “The  fiddles  are 
all  playing  the  tune  that  you  know,  heigh-ho, 
come  to  the  fair.”  Fourth  was,  “The  drums 
are  all  beating,  away  let  us  go,  heigh-ho, 


come  to  the  fair.”  There  were  332  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited. 

Mrs.  Fred  Tretter  won  sweepstakes  and 
the  National  Gold  Ribbon  Award,  Mrs.  Aksel 
Gander  won  the  Purple  Ribbon.  Tricolored 
ribbons  went  to  Mrs.  Jimmy  Dates,  for  best 
plant;  Mrs.  F.  Rieber  for  best  arrangement. 
There  were  seventeen  special  awards  given 
for  best  plant  in  each  class. 

•  On  May  4-5,  1959,  Cleveland  Saintpaulia 
Society  and  Dubonnet  Saintpaulia  Society 
staged  a  joint  show  at  the  Sterling  Lindner 
Department  Store.  Chosen  for  their  ninth  an¬ 
nual  show  was  the  theme  “Violets  Along  Lake 
Erie.”  Mrs.  Charles  Dautel  was  show  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Paul  Jasko  cochairman. 

Queen  of  the  show,  a  plant  of  Silver  Slip¬ 
per,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Henry  Loesch.  Sweep- 
stakes,  most  blue  ribbons,  and  best  single 
blue  also  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Henry  Loesch. 
Mrs.  Charles  Dautel  won  best  single  pink, 
also  best  single  white.  Mrs.  Loesch  won  the 
best  single  variegated,  best  double  blue;  and 
best  double  white.  Mrs.  Paul  Jasko  won  best 
double  pink  and  double  variegated.  Marian 
Kimes,  entered  Black  Cherry  for  the  best  in 
nonmember  class. 

•  First  Halifax  African  Violet  Society  of 
Halifax,  N.  S.  held  its  annual  violet  show 
May  2,  1959.  There  were  one  hundred  eleven 


1— Display  at  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society,  Iowa  show.  2 — Pictured  holding  some  of  their  awards  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Society  show  are  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Orlena  Gehrigs,  Mrs.  Mabel  Gutridge,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Goehler.  S—Mrs.  J.  G.  McCarron,  queen  of  show,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Richard,  alternate  and  winner  of  Gold  Ribbon 
Award  at  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Mobile,  Alabama  show.  4- — Mrs.  S.  D.  Clinton,  Jr.,  with  queen  of  show, 
at  the  Central  Connecticut  African  Violet  Society  show. 


entries.  Results  of  the  show  were:  best  single 
plant,  Floridora,  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Vickery;  best 
double,  Show  Lady,  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  K.  Allen; 
most  points,  Mrs.  C.  R.  K.  Allen;  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  three  registered  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Beach.  Mrs.  Beach  also  had  most  unusual  con¬ 
tainer.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bell  had  collection  of  six 
plants  and  most  artistic  arrangement. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  Rochester  and 
Vicinity  held  its  tenth  annual  show  May  3, 
1959  at  the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  William  Gent  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 
were  chairmen.  Theme  of  the  show  was 
“Better  Living  with  African  Violets.” 

Sweepstakes  went  to  Mrs.  Gilbert  Chias- 
son,  runner-up  was  Mrs.  Edward  Casey.  Queen 
of  show  also  went  to  Mrs.  Casey  for  her  plant 
of  Fair  Lady.  Kimberly,  by  Mrs.  Chiasson, 
was  runner-up  to  the  queen.  Mrs.  Fred  Flory 
won  junior  queen  with  Faberge  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Gunther  was  runner-up  with  Strike 
Me  Pink.  Mrs.  Casey  won  the  National  Gold 
Ribbon  Award  and  also  the  New  York  State 
tricolor  rosette.  Mrs.  Chiasson  was  second 
for  the  state  award  with  a  plant  of  Darda- 
nella.  West’s  Greenhouse  won  the  National 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  for  commercial  growers. 

The  queen  award  in  arrangement  went  to 
Mrs.  Madge  Hoar  for  her  theme  arrangement. 
Mrs.  Robert  Wilton  was  runner-up.  Mrs.  John 
Frathel  and  Mrs.  Hoar  tied  for  sweepstakes 
honors. 

•  The  sixth  annual  African  violet  show  was 
held  May  15-16,  1959  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey  by  the  Union  County 


African  Violet  Society.  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Klotz  i 
was  chairman  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  cochair-  ! 
man.  I 

The  stage  setting  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward 
carried  out  the  theme  of  “Violets  Through  the 
Window.”  There  were  over  four  hundred  ' 
entries.  Queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Ward,  runner-up  to  the  queen,  Mrs.  G.  Hud¬ 
son.  Sweepstakes  went  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  ^ 
runner-up  was  Mrs.  Glenn  Hudson,  National 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Hugh  Dunn.  i 
Tea  room  was  under  supervision  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  ' 
Marczak. 

•  The  Racine  African  Violet  Society  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin,  held  its  fifth  annual  violet  | 
show  at  the  Douglas  Park  Community  House  ' 
May  16-17,  1959  with  the  theme  of  “Violet 
Splendor.”  Fresh  apple  blossoms,  plumosa  | 
fern  and  evergreen  trees  made  a  setting  for  I 
violets  in  the  focal  point  on  an  aqua  table.  ! 
Pink  violets  were  used  at  base  of  trees.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  plants  were  displayed  on  pink  cover-  | 
ed  tables  and  risers.  i 

National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs. 
Frank  F.  Luedtke,  Sr.  With  a  plant  of  Win- 
tergreen,  she  won  queen  of  the  show.  The  ; 
sweepstakes  award  also  went  to  Mrs.  Luedtke. 
Mrs.  May  Thompson  won  the  Purple  Ribbon 
Award.  A  number  of  purple  rosettes,  award¬ 
ed  by  the  local  society,  went  to  those  enter-  ^ 
ing  arrangements,  table  settings,  and  unusual  i 
containers.  The  focal  point  arrangement  was  ; 
also  awarded  a  rosette.  Mrs.  Gerald  Houdek  I 
was  general  show  chairman.  Miss  Anne  Neit- 
zel,  advisor.  Judges  were  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gribble,  ; 
Mrs.  Robert  Jennings,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  ! 


1 — ^Theme,  “Treasure  Chest  of  Violets,’*  of  the  Baltimore  West  End  African  Violet  Club.  2-— Mrs.  Georgia  Ward,  ! 
left,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Wilson,  right,  help  carry  out  the  theme  of  the  Portland  Chapter  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  “An  Old-Fashioned  Violet  Show.”  3 — Members  of  the  General  Putnam  African  Violet  Society.  4 — Pic¬ 
tured  at  the  Great  South  Bay  African  Violet  Society,  N.  Y.  show  are  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  Mrs.  ' 
Alfred  Debler,  Mrs.  Wm.  Corey,  Mrs.  Ray  Ross,  Mrs,  Wm.  Lucas,  Mrs.  Ragnhild  Chester,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Healy.  ; 
5— At  the  show  of  the  Happy  ’Ours  African  Violet  Society,  Hawthorne,  New  Jersey.  6— Shown  at  the  Spring- 
field  Chapter  African  Violet  Society,  Springfield,  ]\Io.  show  are  left  to  right,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Wayland 
Whitely,  Mrs.  Mae  Rhodes,  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Reynolds.  ' 
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Mrs.  T.  E.  Thompson,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.; 
Mrs.  James  D.  Healy  and  Mrs.  George  Betts 
from  Racine. 

•  “Party  Days”  was  the  theme  the  Crusader 
African  Violet  Society  of  Delaware  Valley 
presented  at  its  third  annual  show  ^held  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  Parish  Hall 
recently. 

Unique  arrangements  with  African  vio¬ 
lets  were  presented  to  the  public  for  display. 
A  bridal  shower  arrangement,  children,  teen¬ 
age,  bon  voyage,  Christmas  luncheon,  buffet 
supper,  teatime  and  graduation  arrangements 
were  included.  Mrs.  Frank  English  of  Secane, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Brookes  of  Collingdale,  Pa. 
served  as  cochairmen  for  the  show. 

•  The  Saintpaulia  Study  Club  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia  sponsored  an  African  violet  show 
at  the  Southeastern  Fair  Grounds  on  October 
7th  and  8th,  1959.  We  are  very  proud  that 
our  club  “Mother,”  Mrs.  G.  E.  Rhodes,  was- 
honored  with  an  Honorary  Life  Membership 
in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
at  the  Detroit  Convention.  The  Dixie  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club  has  also  presented  Mrs. 
Rhodes  with  Life  Membership. 

•  The  Nutmeg  African  Violet  Society  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  held  its  first  African  violet  show  on 
October  17-18,  1959.  The  theme  of  the  show 
was  “Our  Birthday.”  Mrs.  Marge  Comboni 
served  as  chairman,  Mrs.  Leon  Osborne,  co- 
chairman. 

•  “Melodies  in  Violets”  was  the  theme  car¬ 
ried  out  by  The  Los  Angeles-  African  Violet 
Society  at  its  ninth  annual  show  held  at  the 
Crenshaw  Community  Youth  Center,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

Mrs.  John  Gutridge  was  show  chairman. 
As  Mrs.  Gutridge  has  won  sweepstakes  for  four 
consecutive  years,  she  exhibited  her  violets 
in  a  noncompetitive  display.  Mrs.  C.  H,  Har¬ 
ris  featured  a  display  of  California  introduc¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Margaret  Goehler  won  sweep- 
stakes  award,  also  took  the  theme  award, 
several  arrangement  awards  and  her  plant  of 
Arctic  Night  took  queen  of  the  show  and  the 
Southern  California  Council  award. 

Sweepstakes  runner-up  was  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Harris.  Princess  of  the  show  was  Blue  Noc¬ 
turne  which  also  won  the  Ro-Shep  award 
and  w^as  entered  by  Mrs.  J.  Gutridge.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Gustafson,  Mrs.  Betty  G.  King,  and  Mrs. 
Orlena  Gehrigs  were  cup  winners  for  their 
arrangements. 

•  Glass  City  African  Violet  Club  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  held  its  third  annual  show  May  30-June 
1,  1959,  in  the  Trilby  Methodist  Church. 

Queen  of  the  show,  Pink  Masterpiece,  won 
the  sterling  bowl  for  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder. 
She  also  won  sweepstakes.  The  National  Gold 
Ribbon  Award  also  went  to  Mrs.  Kuder.  The 
Irene  Fleming  award  went  to  Mrs.  Chas. 
Crawford  for  the  best  seedling.  Mrs.  Mary 
Suhr,  with  her  plant  of  Faber ge,  won  the 
award  for  the  smallest  blooming  double  pink. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Crawford  had  the  largest  plant 


in  the  show.  Judges  were  Mrs,  Ronald  Reaume, 
Mrs,  Harold  Van  Horn  and  Mrs,  A.  C.  Fos¬ 
ter  air  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

•  The  Pomona  Valley  Chapter  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  held  its  sixth  annual  show  April 
21-22,  1959,  in  the  Friendship  Hall,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  LaVerne,  California. 

Sweepstakes  winner  was  Mrs,  H.  C.  Park¬ 
er  of  Yucaipa.  Mrs,  Parker  also  won  a  minia¬ 
ture  trophy  for  the  most  outstanding  plant  in 
Section  II.  The  Cecil  Houdyshel  queen  of  the 
show  trophy  was  won  by  Mrs.  Frankie  Miller 
of  Covina  for  her  entry  of  Pink  Joy.  Mrs. 
Miller  also  won  a  miniature  trophy  for  the 
most  outstanding  plant  in  Section  I,  which 
was  Pink  Joy.  The  Southern  California  Coun¬ 
cil  rosette  went  to  Mrs.  Frank  Ferguson  of 
Whittier  for  her  plant  of  Lilac  Dale.  A  cup 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Harold  Cooper,  of  Clare¬ 
mont,  for  her  theme  entry.  ■ 

Judges  were:  Mrs.  Ethel  Thalheimer  of 
Long  Beach;  John  Rymer  of  Bellflower;  Mrs. 
Ellen  Caldon  of  Inglewood;  Mrs.  Irene  Cour- 
son  of  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  Hubert  Nagel  of  Al¬ 
hambra  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Walton  of  San 
Pedro. 

•  The  Wachusett  African  Violet  Society  of 

Gardner,  Mass.,  chose  “African  Violet  Galaxy” 
as  the  theme  for  its  second  annual  show  May 
2,  1959  at  the  Legion  Hall.  Mrs.  Ruth  Lovell 
served  as  chairman.  More  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  plants  were  displayed.  The  highlights 
were  two  huge  strawberry  Jars  flanked  by 
violet  trees,  one  all  pink,  the  other  purple. 
The  centerpiece  consisted  of  an  antique  bowl 
and  pitcher  filled  with  beautiful  specimens. 
One  side  of  the  hall  was  given  to  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  arrangements  in  original  containers. 

•  The  Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Club  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  held  its  eighth  annual 
show  with  the  theme  “Showers  of  Violets” 
on  May  1-2,  1959.  Reigning  queen  award  went 
to  George  Wessale  for  a  plant  of'‘Ladore.  Mr. 
Wessale  also  won  best  grown  plant.  Grand 
award  in  arrangements  went  to  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Nicholas.  Mrs.  Fred  Williamson  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Young  won  .awards  for  table  exhibits. 
Judges  were  Mrs.  Ted  Cutler  of  Grimes, 
Iowa;  Mrs.  Ray  Fountain,  Mrs.  Ward  Swan¬ 
son,  and  Mrs.  Xen  Lindell  all  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Mrs.  J.  Keith  Noll  was  show  chairman. 

•  The  Metropolitan  African  Violet  Society 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  held  its  fifth  annual  vio¬ 
let  show  at  the  Glen  Oak  Park  Pavilion,  May 
2~3,  1959.  “Melody  Lane”  was  theme  of  the 
show.  This  was  carried  out  by  use  of  a  gar¬ 
den  scene  with  white  stepping  stones  border¬ 
ed  by  a  luscious  array  of  pink  double  vio¬ 
lets.  Individual  song  arrangements  using  vio¬ 
lets  with  ceramics  were  also  used.  Chairman 
of  the  show  was  Mrs.  L.  W.  Steele.  Staging 
chairman  was  Mrs.  B.  H.  Rauch. 

•  The  Baltimore  African  Violet  Club  held  its 
seventh  annual  show  on  March  20  and  21, 
1959.  “Artistry  with  African  Violets”  was  the 
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theme  and  it  was  carried  out  by  a  display  of 
palettes  using  violets  for  color. 

Sweepstakes  winner  was  Mrs.  Betty  Deck- 
elman  and  runner-up  was  Mrs.  Myrtle  Kimrey. 
Betty  Deckelman  won  queen  of  the  show  with 
a  plant  of  Santa  Maria.  Mrs.  Leonora  Walker 
won  the  trophy  for  best  arrangement.  Doro¬ 
thea  Heimert  was  the  winner  in  religious  ar¬ 
rangement.  Mrs.  Tillie  Leonback  won  the  dish 
garden  award.  Helen  Merker  won  the  award 
for  driftwood,  and  also  the  miniature  arrange¬ 
ment. 

•  The  Mohawk  Valley  African  Violet  Society 

presented  its  seventh  annual  show  in  Sche¬ 
nectady,  New  York,  on  April  4  and  5,  1959. 
The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Violet  Color- 
ama.”  Over  three  hundred  plants  were  in  the 
horticultural  exhibit,  along  with  twenty-five 
compositions. 

•  The  tenth  annual  show  of  The  Tennessee 
Valley  African  Violet  Club  was  held  May  21, 
1959  at  Fountain  City,  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
ney  Rainey  was  show  chairman. 

Mrs.  Mack  Eaves  won  sweepstakes  and  al¬ 
so  best  plant  in  the  show.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Toomey  won  sweepstakes  in  arrangements. 
Mrs.  Manus  Sharp  was  runner-up  for  ar¬ 
rangements.  Mrs.  W.  Z.  Mynatt  of  Bristol, 
Tennessee,  won  the  silver  plate  for  best  non¬ 
member  entry.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cowart  and  her 
staging  committee  received  a  blue  ribbon  for 
the  theme  scene,  “Tea  Time  With  Violets.” 

Judges  were  Alma  Wright,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cot¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Kile. 


•  “Violet  Vanities”  was  the  theme  of  the  ^ 
show  held  by  the  San  Joaquin  African  Violet 
Society,  Stockton,  California. 

Sweepstakes  award  was  won  by  Mrs.  Jerry  : 
Tully,  with  eleven  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Donald  ^ 
Platts  entered  a  plant  of  Cydonia  which  was  i 
judged  best  in  the  show. 

Judges  for  specimen  plants  were  Mrs.  I 
Louis  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Jack  Mills,  and  Mrs, 
E,  F.  Duart.  Mrs.  Jack  Ziegler  and.  Mrs.  ' 
Frank  Anson  judged  the  arrangements.  Mrs.  i 
Jerry  Tully  was  chairman  of  the  show.  ! 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  Mobile,  Ala-  | 

bama,  held  its  annual  violet  show  on  April  | 
25  and  26,  1959,  in  the  Garden  Center,  an  i 
antebellum  home  that  created  a  perfect  set-  j 
ting  and  background  for  the  show  theme,  ; 
“African  Violets  in  Mobile.”  | 

Queen  of  the  show  award  went  to  Mrs. 
J.  G.  McCarron  of  Pensacola,  Florida.  Mrs. 
Leslie  Richard  won  the  alternate  queen  of  ; 
the  show,  also  the  National  Blue  Ribbon  i 
Award  for  the  best  collection  of  three  regis-  | 
tered  varieties.  Sweepstakes  award  and  the  i 
National  Purple  Ribbon  went  to  Mrs.  Janie  i 
Peck. 

®  “Time  Out  For  Violets”  was  the  theme  for 
the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  African  Vio-  | 
let  Society’s  spring  show,  held  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  i 

Forty-inch  white  clocks,  with  black  hour  j 
hands  showing  the  twelve  hours  filled  with  [ 
African  violets  in  all  pastel  shades  of  double  ! 
varieties;  and  two  tall  Egyptian  clocks  sur-  | 


1- — “Time  Out  For  Violets,”  theme  of  the  Memphis  African  Violet  Society  spring  show.  2 — -Stanley  County  Af-  ^ 
rican  Violet  Society  of  Albemarle,  North  Carolina  show  theme,  “Africa  and  her  Violets.”  3— Award  winners  of  ' 
the  General  Putnam  African  Violet  Society  are  left  to  right,  Mrs,  Anthony  Scalisi,  Mrs.  Thomas  Clear,  Mrs. 
Harold  Fredette,  Mrs,  Sam  Drayton,  Mrs.  Wm.  Kozma,  Mrs.  Charles  Nielsen  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Seeley.  4— Mrs.  ; 
Frankie  Miller,  sweepstakes  winner,  and  Mrs,  H,  C.  Parker,  Cecil  Houdyshel  queen  of  show,  at  the  Pomona  „ 
Valley  Chapter  African  Violet  Society  show.  5^ — Display  at  the  Haines  City  African  Violet  Society,  Florida  show.  I 
6 — Award  winners  at  Inglewood,  California  African  Violet  Society  show,  left  to  right,  Berenece  Kummerfeld,  i  > 
Marie  Peterson,  Ellen  Caldon,  and  Ruth  Swenson.  | 


rounded  by  a  lovely  display  of  choice,  large 
violets,  were  attractive  and  interesting  to  the 
visitors.  Across  the  front  of  the  stage  were 
goblets,  brandy  snifters,  large  bubble  bowls, 
etc.,  planted  with  African  violets,  the  bowls 
being  separated  by  scallops  of  white  corru¬ 
gated  paper  twelve  inches  high. 

Mrs.  H.  W,  Buckley  swept  the  field  with 
top  honors,  receiving  the  Charles  E.  Heckle 
trophy  for  best  in  show,  a  lush,  huge  T-V 
Stagestruck,  also  the  J.  C.  Co  wen  bowl  for 
best  double  pink,  and  the  Revere  silver  bowl 
for  sweepstakes  in  the  specimen  classes.  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Latham  won  sweepstakes  for  first  bloom¬ 
ers,  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  received  the  silver 
trophy  for  best  in  arrangements.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Seaborn  won  the  Daisy  Jones  silver  goblet 
for  the  best  planter  goblet. 

National  Gold  Ribbon  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Buckley,  and  Mrs.  Seahorn  won  the  Purple 
Ribbon. 

Door  attendance  prizes  of  lovely,  large 
violets  were  given  each  time  the  alarm  clock 
rang  “Time  Out  For  Violets.”  The  plant  sale 
table  was  very  crowded  at  all  times,  with 
visitors  buying  varieties  like  the  winners. 

Mrs.  Carl  Jones,  Mr.  N.  R.  McCullar  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson,  from  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  were  judges  along  with  three  local 
judges,  and  all  were  treated  to  a  luncheon  at 
The  Embers,  and  then  received  gifts  of  ar¬ 
rangement  containers,  with  a  big  “Thank 
Ye,  Well  Done  Jedge”  voiced  from  all  the 
club  members. 

Visitors  came  from  as  far  away  as  Utica, 
New  York.  The  concensus  of  opinion  by  all 
the  visitors  was  that  it  was  a  lovely  show. 

•  The  Capitol  City  and  Sacramento  Saint- 
paulia  Societies  held  their  joint  eighth  an¬ 
nual  show  April  11-12,  1959  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Garden  and  Arts  Center,  Sacramento, 
California.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Roberts  was  chairman, 
Mrs.  Helen  Gray,  cochairman.  “Violet  Round¬ 
up”  was  the  theme  carried  out  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  section. 

Both  clubs’  sweepstakes  were  won  by  Mrs. 
C.  N.  LaDue,  who  also  won  best  plant  in  show 
and  best  plant  of  San  Juan.  Largest  plant 
award  went  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Barton  for  her  Pink 
Celebrity.  Mrs.  Roberts  had  top  award  in 
three  western  varieties;  Mrs.  LaDue  received 
blue  rosette  from  the  Northern  California 
Council;  red  rosette  went  to  Mrs.  Barton; 
gold  rosette  to  Mrs.  John  Gregg;  Mrs.  R.  Her- 
tel  the  best  Pink  Flare  award;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Lund  the  best  Bonita  award. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bezouska  won  the  amateur 
of  the  year  trophy;  Mrs.  Helen  Gray,  commer¬ 
cial  division  trophy;  junior  trophy,  age  5-9, 
Christine  Bezouska;  age  10-13,  Gaile  Gray; 
age  14-18,  Ronald  Hall;  best  display  entry, 
Mrs.  Gray;  best  junior  display,  Christine  Be¬ 
zouska. 

•  The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  held  its  fourth  annual 
show  April  25,  1959.  Queen  of  the  show 


award  went  to  Mrs.  Perley  E.  Knight  for  her 
plant  of  Lorna  Doone.  Runner-up  went  to 
Mrs.  Karl  Ohlson  for  her  plant  of  White 
Pride.  Mrs.  J.  Addison  MacLean  of  Norwood, 
Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Kanela  of  Walpole  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  Churchill  of  Sharon  served  as  judges. 

•  The  Sioux  Falls  Saintpaulia  Society  held  its 
violet  show  April  25-26,  1959  with  the  theme 
of  “Violets  on  Parade.” 

•  The  Happy  ’Ours  African  Violet  Society  of 
Hawthorne,  New  Jersey,  held  its  third  annual 
show  and  plant  sale  April  3-4,  1959.  Mrs. 
Robert  Hamilton  won  queen  of  the  show  with 
a  plant  of  White  Pride  Supreme.  Mrs.  Harry 
Loughlin  won  the  Doris  Leigh  cultural  award 
with  her  Blue  Nocturne. 

•  The  Great  South  Bay  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  first  noncompetitive  exhibit 
May  9-10,  1959  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
the  local  health  camp  in  East  Moriches,  Long 
Island. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  again  participated  in  the  annual  San 
Francisco  Flower  Show  held  in  the  City  Hall 
Rotunda,  August  20-21,  1959.  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Sayre  won  sweepstakes  in  novice  class;  Mrs. 
Alice  Black  in  amateur  class.  Best  plant  in 
show  went  to  Mrs.  Alice  Hamai  for  a  plant  of 
Dupont  Lavender  Pink.  The  largest  plant  was 
San  Juan  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Alice  Black. 

Special  awards  by  the  Northern  California 
Council  African  Violet  Societies  for  best  regis¬ 
tered  western  varieties  were  won  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Black  for  San  Juan,  Miss  Edith  Peter¬ 
son  for  another  San  Juan,  and  Mrs.  Adeline 
Barta  for  P.  T.  Golden  Gate. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Evahmay  Plummer,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Alice  Kinsey. 
Mrs.  Edward  Nienstadt,  Jr,  was  chairman  of 
the  African  violet  division, 

•  Portland  Chapter,  African  Violet  Society, 
held  its  eighth  annual  African  violet  show 
May  16-17,  1959,  in  the  Woman’s  Club  Build¬ 
ing,  Portland,  Oregon.  The  theme  of  “An  Old- 
Fashioned  Violet  Show”  was  in  keeping  with 
Oregon’s  Centennial  Year  and  antique  decora¬ 
tions,  treasured  by  senior  family  members, 
came  from  attics  and  doll  trunks.  Hostesses 
wore  centennial  costumes. 

Mrs.  Georgene  Fulgham  won  sweepstakes 
and  best  plant  in  the  show.  Mrs.  Sophia  Baker 
was  runner-up.  Mrs.  Hazel  Botsford  had  larg¬ 
est  plant  in  the  show.  Arrangements  were 
featured  with  such  themes  as  Gay  Nineties, 
Old  Family  Portrait,  and  Songs  and  Stories 
of  Long-ago. 

•  The  North  Canton  African  Violet  Society 

held  its  first  show  in  Dogwood  Park  Pavil- 
lion.  North  Canton,  Ohio,  April  25,  1959. 
Theme  of  the  show  was  “Violets  in  Nature.” 

Queen  of  the  show,  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Man- 
ley,  Jr.,  with  a  plant  of  Legionnaire.  Sweep- 
stakes  went  to  Mrs.  Howard  C.'  Manley  with 
a  total  of  21  ribbons.  Her  plant  of  Legion¬ 
naire  was  also  judged  best  in  show.  A  number 
of  special  awards  were  given  and  three  tri- 
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color  awards:  one  to  the  club  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit;  to  Mrs.  C.  George  Evens  for 
the  theme  of  the  show  display  and  to  KehFs 
African  Violet  Greenhouse  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  display. 

•  The  Baltimore  West  End  African  Violet 
Club  held  its  fifth  annual  show  May  8-9,  1959. 
An  outstanding  display  featured  a  chest  of 
mahogany  that  came  originally  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  many  years  ago;  it  held  15  African 
violets.  Mrs.  George  Ralston  was  show  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Wm.  Graz  was  cochairman. 

•  The  twelve  members  of  the  Friendly  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club  of  Shiloh,  New  Jersey,  held 
their  annual  show  at  the  Shiloh  Session  Room 
on  April  29,  1959.  Seventy-seven  varieties  of 
African  violets  were  exhibited. 

Each  member  made  one  or  more  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  these  created  much  interest  as  each 
one  featured  a  special  violet.  Winter  was 
represented  by  Snow  Prince;  a  springlike  ar¬ 
rangement  featured  Purple  Dogwood;  Fairy 
Tales  was  surrounded  by  little  fairy  tale 
books;  Glory  was  guarded  by  a  tin  soldier 
and  sported  the  American  flag;  and  many 
other  violets  were  arranged  in  appropriate 
settings. 

Show  chairman  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Peck.  The 
show  was  well  attended  by  visitors  from  far 
and  near.  Tea  and  homemade  cookies  were 
served. 

«  The  Columbus  African  Violet  Society  held 
its  annual  show  at  the  F  &  R  Lazarus  store 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  3-4,  1959.  Mrs.  Lee 
Howard  won  queen  of  the  show  with  Pink 
Masterpiece;  National  Gold  Ribbon  Award  for 
her  Kimberly,  Sparkling  Waters  and  Ameri¬ 
ca.  She  also  won  the  Hulda  Evans  award  with 
Purple  Princess  and  the  largest  plant  of  the 
show  with  Ardalia.  The  silver  ribbon  of  the 
state  award  also  went  to  Mrs.  Howard.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Bradshaw  won  the  princess  of  the  show 
with  Lilac  Dale,  and  the  smallest  blue  rib¬ 
bon  plant  with  her  Lavenda.  Sweepstakes  al¬ 
so  went  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Barton  Hunt 
won  the  daylight  award  with  El  Camino. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Orr  won  the  junior  sweep- 
stakes  and  3  rosettes  for  best  blue  ribbon 
plant  in  its  class. 

•  The  Beatrice  African  Violet  Society  held 
its  seventh  annual  show  April  11-12,  1959  in 
the  Municipal  Auditorium.  The  theme  of  the 
show  “Around  the  World  With  Violets’’  was 
in  the  center  of  the  stage.  A  large  globe  of 
the  world  was  backed  by  flags  of  all  nations 
and  circled  by  blooming  African  violets.  On 
the  main  floor  were  several  tables  of  violets 
some  of  them  special  display  tables  featuring 
Alaska,  Holland,  Africa,  and  Japan.  A  re¬ 
ligious  table  was  outstanding  with  its  cover  of 
white  satin  and  net.  A  white  Bible  and  cross 
were  flanked  on  either  side  with  candles  and 
white  violets. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania  held  its  third  annual  show  April 


24-25,  1959  at  Mellon  National  Bank  with  the 
Spring  Flower  Show  of  Martha  Washington 
Garden  Club.  Mrs.  Edward  Imhoff  won  queen 
of  the  show  and  sweepstakes.  The  theme  of  the 
show  “Spring  is  Here”  arranged  by  Mrs. 
William  Shaffer  won  a  blue  ribbon.  Mrs. 
James  T.  McCullough  won  a  blue  ribbon  for 
her  educational  table. 

•  The  Lorain  County  African  Violet  Society 

held  its  fourth  annual  show  April  11-12,  1959 
at  Sheffield  Village  Hall.  Mrs.  Herbert  Lang- 
thorp  was  chairman;  cochairmen  were  Mrs. 
Tony  Trifiletti  and  Mrs.  John  Moehler. 
Theme  was  “April  Showers.” 

Queen  of  the  show  sweepstakes  and  best 
Granger  origination  awards  went  to  Mrs. 
W.  Griffin.  Mrs.  J.  Reinhardt  entered  the 
largest  blooming  plant  and  the  most  original 
arrangement.  Mrs.  Herbert  Langthorp  had  the 
smallest  blooming  plant. 

•  The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  held  its  show  May  7-8,  1959 
with  the  theme  of  “African  Violets  Around 
the  World.”  Mrs.  Neil  McNeil  was  chairman. 

Queen  of  the  show,  sweepstakes  and  a  tri¬ 
color  award  went  to  Mrs.  McNeil.  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  Long  also  won  a  tricolor  award  for  an 
arrangement.  Mrs.  Geo.  Pavelchak  won  an 
award  for  her  educational  display.  Mrs.  Rus¬ 
sell  LeW alien  was  staging  chairman. 

•  The  Garden  City  African  Violet  Society  of 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada,  held  its 
eighth  annual  violet  show  with  the  theme  of 
“Spring  Harmony.”  Mrs.  Edgar  Moir  won 
queen  of  the  show  with  a  plant  of  Blue  Dart. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Maule  was  runner-up  with  a 
plant  of  Fused  Pink. 

Judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Williamsville,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Stock, 
Kenmore,  New  York. 


Show  Calendar 

•  The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Cary, 
North  Carolina,  will  hold  its  fourth  annual 
show  March  5-6,  1960  at  the  Cary  Town  Hall. 
The  theme  of  the  show  will  be  “Parade  of 
Violets.” 

•  The  African  Violet  Club  of  Jamestown, 

New  York  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  Afri¬ 
can  violet  show  on  April  9-10,  1960  in  the 
Mongolian  Room  of  Hotel  Jamestown,  James¬ 
town,  New  York.  Show  chairman  will  be 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Pratt;  cochairman.  Miss  Myrna 
McKinney.  The  theme  of  the  show  will  be 
“Springing  into  Loveliness  with  Violets.” 

•  The  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Council  of  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Clubs  will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
African  violet  show  at  the  Display  House, 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  (Shaw’s  Garden) 
March  5-6,  1960.  The  theme  of  the  show  will 
be  “Violet  Time,”  with  Mrs.  W.  F.  Anderson 
as  show  chairman. 
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Just  Mary  and  Me  and 
Our  Violet  Trees 

Alice  Hegler^  Carlsbad^  New  Mexico 

IN  January  1956  a  surprise  gift  from  a 
niece  caused  me  to  fall  in  love  with  “Blue 
Boy.”  “How  beautiful,  but  I  fear  I  cannot 
keep  it  blooming.”  Her  answer,  ‘T  am  sure 
you  can”  aroused  all  my  determination  to 
keep  my  violet  growing,  although  I  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  African  violets,  but 
I  could  not  disappoint  my  niece. 

Fearing  I  might  neglect  to  care  for  it,  I 
placed  it  on  my  breakfast  table  in  a  north 
window,  and  gave  it  a  drink  of  water  every 
morning  when  I  had  my  coffee.  It  wasn’t 
long  until  “Blue  Boy”  was  a  sad  sight,  so  I 
dug  up  an  old  flower  magazine  with  a  short 
article  about  Saintpaulias  that  I  had  saved 
for  years,  and  learned  that  less  v/ater  and 
more  and  brighter  light,  but  no  direct  sun, 
was  the  answer.  “Blue  Boy”  revived. 

In  May  I  visited  a  number  of  hybridizers 
in  Omaha,  bought  a  few  plants,  and  brought 
my  neighbor,  Mary,  a  blooming  “Congo  King.” 
In  September,  when  I  visited  Omaha  again,  I 
came  home  with  my  car  full  of  violets  for 
Mary  and  me,  for  she  too  had  caught  the 
fever  from  “Congo  King.”  A  grower  in  Oma^ 
ha  advised  me  to  order  the  African  Violet 
Magazine,  which  I  did,  and  it  has  been  a 
constant  help. 

As  there  were  no  growers  near  us,  we  or¬ 
dered  plants  from  Michigan  and  various  states, 
but  found  our  climate  was  so  dry  that  the 
buds  dropped  off  and  it  took  blooming  plants 
six  months  to  get  acclimated,  even  from 
Omaha  or  Colorado.  Getting  rooted  leaves  was 
the  answer,  and  gave  us  a  good  start. 

We  tried  most  everything  from  ■  rooting 
leaves  in  water  to  spraying  with  gibberellic 
acid.  We  had  many  failures  but  soon  learned 
to  use  vermiculite  for  rooting  and  until  the 
babies  outgrew  their  two  and  one-half  inch 
pots,  and  have  had  little  loss  there. 

When  an  older  plant  died,  I  checked  the 
drainage  and  fully  believe  that  broken  pot 
sides,  coke  tops,  rocks,  etc.  that  slow  up  the 
drainage  are  the  greatest  cause  of  loss.  I  now 
use  unground  sphagnum  moss  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot,  some  ground  or  crushed  egg 
shells,  and,  as  my  soil  has  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  peat  moss  in  it,  I  have  quick  drain¬ 
age  and  less  loss. 

In  this  dry  climate  our  plants  do  better 
if  we  spray  the  foliage  once  weekly  with 
rain  water,  and,  if  the  soil  is  porous,  water 
once  weekly.  I  keep  a  tray  of  water  near  my 
plants. 

By  Christmas  of  1956  we  each  had  a  vio¬ 
let  tree  and  our  ambition  was  to  have  our 


Light  and  Bright 

Alice  G.  Watters^  Lancaster^  N,  B.,  Canada 


I  am  always  amused  when  I  hear  a  woman 
say  that  her  husband  just  tolerates  her 
African  violets,  and  is  forever  teasing  her 
about  them.  I  realize  so  many  of  us  have 
these  two  things  in  common  —  African  vio¬ 
lets  and  a  husband  who  likes  to  tease. 

I  enjoy  cross-pollinating  and  raising  a 
few  seedlings.  One  day  when  my  husband 
failed  to  see  much  chance  of  having  his  din¬ 
ner  prepared,  because  of  all  the  seedlings  on 
the  table,  he  remarked,  “Now  if  you  would 
just  cross  them  with  spinach,  you  might  really 
have  something.”  He  also  asked  if  he  could 
name  one,  and  was  quick  to  do  so,  naming 
one  after  me  —  “Alice’s  Folly,”  He  thought 
“Infinity”  would  be  a  suitable  name  for  an 
African  violet. 

The  children  follow  in  their  Dad’s  foot¬ 
steps  and  do  a  bit  of  kidding  too.  One  day 
when  I  was  admiring  Ruffled  Queen,  they 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  “Placid  Queen” 
or  a  “Serene  Queen,”  and  so  on. 

Now  —  here  is  an  S.O.S.  — ~  my  husband 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who 
knov/s  of  a  building  material  composed  of 
rubber.  He  is  sure  we  will  need  rubber  walls 
if  our  African  violet  family  grows  much 
larger.  end 


trees  full  of  blooming  violets.  Now  we  not 
only  have  our  trees  full,  but  the  picture,  win¬ 
dows  on  the  south,  the  one  on  the  west  that 
has  a  forty  inch  fluorescent  light,  and  the  east 
windows  in  the  spare  bedroom.  I  have  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  plants,  and  a  straw¬ 
berry  Jar  of  twelve  plants;  and  Mary  has 
almost  the  same  in  her  house.  The  violets  paid 
for  all  the  equipment.  A  “Dresden  Dream” 
from  the  largest  hothouse  in  New  Mexico, 
near  Alamogordo,  and  “Pink  Petticoats”  from 
Albuquerque  are  our  latest  additions. 

The  water  type  air  conditioner  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  seems  to  give  new  life  to  our  violets. 
They  seem  to  like  moist  air  for  the  leaves 
and  their  roots  damp  but  not  water  soaked. 

Mary  and  I  and  our  violet  trees  are  happy 
in  our  filtered  New  Mexico  sunshine. 

end 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  have  a  violet  potting  mix,  that  will  grow  show 
lants  faster  and  better  in  every  way.  Far  more 
eautiful  foliage.  Much  more  bloom,  longer  last¬ 
ing,  and  deeper  color  in  all  shades.  “Mix  neu¬ 
tralized”  fully  guaranteed.  Write  enclosing  4c 
stamp  for  full  information.  Visitors  welcome. 

FREDAS  VIOLETRY 

505  Third  Avenue  Sheldon,  Iowa 
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For  Show  and  Judging 

Margaret  Miller  and  Evelyn  Busse, 
Palatine,  Illinois 

Evelyn:  I  called  Margaret  by  phone  and  said, 
“Do  you  know  we  are  going  to  have  an 
expert  judge  to  pick  prize  plants  at  our 
April  first  meeting?” 

Margaret:  Well,  let’s  get  busy,  Evelyn,  and 
try  our  best  to  develop  some  prize  Afri¬ 
can  violet  plants.  I  think  it  will  be  fun. 

Evelyn:  Let  us  start  right  away  and  write 
down  all  the  information  necessary. 

Margaret:  I  know  our  president,  Saveria,  has 
some  material  we  can  use,  and  you  look  in 
our  African  Violet  Magazine  for  any  you 
might  find,  and  so  will  I.  So  later  we 
worked  together  and  this  is  our  result: 

Evelyn:  Start  right  to  produce  plants  which 
will  be  in  the  running  against  severe  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in 
maintaining  good  culture.  Start  with 
healthy  young  plants  in  good  soil.  Train 
your  plant  in  the  way  it  should  go  the 
minute  your  seedling  is  put  into  its  first 
pot.  Set  it  firmly  in  the  center  of  the  pot 
and  remember  to  turn  the  plant  so  that 
growth  will  be  even  and  characteristic. 

Margaret:  Then,  when  the  roots  are  thorough¬ 
ly  established,  give  supplementary  feedings 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  with  a  liquid 
fertilizer.  I  usually  take  the  first  and  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month.  That  way  I  do  not 
forget.  Mr.  Richter  of  Hammond,  Indiana, 
whom  we  heard  and  enjoyed  so  much 
at  the  Edison  Park  Tea,  said  that  Plant 
Marvel  was  very  good,  and  their  plants 
were  healthy  and  gorgeous.  Keep  soil  con¬ 
stantly  moist  and  provide  the  most  favor¬ 
able  light,  humidity  and  temperature.  Give 
the  plants  a  preferred  position,  and  do  not 
crowd  them. 

Evelyn:  Turn  the  pot  frequently  to  insure 
even  all  around  illumination.  If  one  or 
two  leaves  project  far  beyond  the  re¬ 
mainder,  remove  them.  If  developing 
leaves  are  not  proceeding  in  quite  the  right 
direction,  you  may  steer  them  by  pushing 
into  the  soil  a  slender  stick  alongside  of 
the  leaf  stalk,  to  exert  a  gentle  pressure 
towards  the  right  direction.  Remember  the 
brittle  nature  of  the  Saintpaulia. 


Margaret:  It  will  be  noticed  that  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  leaf  pattern  which  requires 
symmetry.  A  lopsided  plant  stands  but 
little  chance  against  one  that  is  well 
rounded. 

The  plants  should  be  well  rounded  as  a 
wheel,  with  sturdy,  fresh  foliage  evenly 
distributed  around  the  entire  plant.  The 
size  of  the  plant  is  not  usually  considered 
when  judging  African  violets  unless  there 
are  two  plants  with  the  same  degree  of 
perfection,  then  the  largest  plant  would 
be  considered  for  the  first  award.  Always 
remove  suckers  and  broken  foliage  far 
enough  in  advance  of  show  time  to  allow 
plants  to  shape  up  properly.  Single  crown 
plants  are  considered  by  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  as  show  plants  in  specimen  classes. 
Another  factor  to  be  considered:  few  leaves 
overlapping  and  no  vacant  spaces. 

Evelyn:  In  culture  perfection  the  color  of  the 
leaves  must  be  typical  of  the  variety  and 
must  not  droop,  because  this  might  im¬ 
ply  that  at  some  time  the  plant  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  wilt,  because  of  dryness,  or  was 
exposed  to  temperatures  that  are  too  low. 

Margaret:  What  about  ring  spotted  leaves, 
Evelyn? 

Evelyn:  Well,  plants  marred  by  exposure,  or 
draft,  or  bleached  by  too  much  sun,  and 
water  on  leaves  while  in  the  sun  (check  to 
see  if  the  marked  plants  are  actually  in¬ 
fested  with  insects  or  mites)  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  intelligence  of  the  show 
committee  who  are  anxious  to  protect  the 
plants  of  other  exhibitors. 

Margaret:  Yes,  they  say  all  leaves  should 
be  well  shaped  and  not  marred  by  close 
contact  with  other  leaves,  or  with  the 
pot  label  during  the  time  they  are  ac¬ 
tively  increasing  in  size;  and  the  leaves 
must  be  clean  and  free  from  dust,  and  have 
the  gloss  and  glow  of  perfect  health. 

Evelyn:  A  mature  plant  is  expected  to  carry 
more  blooms  than  a  youngster.  Great  size 
is  not  necessarily  desirable,  although  a 
good  big  plant  will  usually  score  over  a 
small  one.  Ten  to  fifteen  blooms  on  a 
single  crown  plant  would  be  considered 
an  average  number.  Only  open  blossoms 
can  be  counted;  buds  are  not  considered 
blossoms. 

Be  sure  plants  are  well  watered  before 
entering  them  in  a  show,  that  no  fallen 
blossoms  are  left  on  the  leaves,  and  that 
there  are  many  blooms  to  a  stalk  opening 
at  the  same  time. 
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Good  foliage  without  good  blooms  can 
still  make  an  interesting  plant. 

If  the  leaves  develop  to  a  large  size, 
what  would  you  do,  Margaret? 

Margaret:  Well,  if  the  plant  does  develop  to 
a  large  circumference,  set  the  plant  in  a 
bowl  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  so 
that  the  leaves  rest  on  its  edge  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  position. 

The  purpose  of  an  African  violet  show 
is  to  display  the  plants  so  beautifully  and 
artistically  that  the  members  of  your  club 
and  the  general  public  will  be  more  and 
more  enthused  over  the  ever  popular  Afri¬ 
can  violet. 

Plan  ahead  at  least  six  months  to  look 
over  your  plants  and  decide  which  ones 
you  would  like  to  enter  and  if  they  are 
of  show  quality.  Raising  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  violets  is  something  that  each  one  of 
us  can  do  with  patience  and  love  for  our 
plants. 

Evelyn:  The  judging  points  are: 


Leaf  pattern  or  form, 

symmetry  of  plant  -  30  points 

Quantity  of  bloom  according 

to  variety  _  25  points 


Condition,  cultural  pattern,  freedom 
from  insects  and  diseases, 


and  marred  foliage  _  20  points 

Size  of  bloom  according 

to  variety  _  15  points 

Color  of  bloom  according 

to  variety  _  10  points 


100  points 

Margaret:  Ribbons  are  given  on  the  following 
point  basis: 

Blue  ribbons  _ 90  to  100  points 

Red  ribbons  _ 80  to  89  points 

White  ribbons  _ 70  to  79  points 

Honorable  mention  _ 65  to  69  points 

Once  we  know  the  qualifications  a  show 
plant  should  have,  we  find  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  the  steps  necessary 
to  produce  a  plant,  or  to  groom  a  show 
plant,  that  will  fulfill  these  qualifications. 
These  steps  are  proper  feeding  - —  never 
use  cold  water  —  proper  watering,  proper 
exposure,  proper  space,  proper  cleansing, 
and  proper  spraying.  If  at  first  you  don’t 
succeed,  try,  try  again.  end 


The  Show  Must  Go  On 


Mrs.  LeRoy  Tucker,  Columbus,  Ohio 


IT  was  two  weeks  before  the  show  when  two 
of  us  veteran  violet  growers  decided  to 
visit  with  a  few  of  the  novice  growers  to 
help  them  with  the  final  grooming  of  their 
show  plants;  to  help  them  to  choose  their 
best  plants;  and  most  of  all  to  encourage  the 
inexperienced  growers,  who  lacked  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  produce  African  vio¬ 
lets  worthy  of  show. 

Quite  on  impulse  we  visited  one  member 
more  on  a  friendship  basis  rather  than  to  give 
advice  or  aid;  since  we  felt  she  could  do 
very  well  on  her  own.  To  our  amazement  we 
found  two  things:  the  quality  of  her  African 
violets  and  their  grooming  was  exceptionally 
high;  her  evaluation  of  her  plants  and  confi¬ 
dence  were  wavering. 

Her  plants  were  being  grown  in  the 
basement  under  fluorescent  lights.  As  we  be¬ 
gan  exclaiming  about  the  beauty  and  merits 
of  this  one  over  that  one,  there  was  such 
merriment  that  it  attracted  the  members  of 
the  family  in  the  living  room  above  us,  and 
gradually  drew  them  one  by  one  to  the  base¬ 
ment  to  join  in  the  fun.  First,  there  was  the 
little  boy  of  kindergarten  age  who  kept  ask¬ 
ing,  “Will  mommy  get  a  ribbon  on  this  one?” 
Then,  came  the  husband  who  watched  with 


amazement  as  we  pointed  out  the  symmetry, 
the  bloom  count,  and  the  unmarred  foliage  of 
her  lovely  plants.  Next,  came  the  tall  high 
school  lad  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  A 
young  daughter  practiced  her  piano  lesson 
and  we  pretended  to  prune  the  wayward 
leaves  in  rhythm.  It  was  all  a  family  affair 
—  mother  had  good  plants  and  didn’t  know 
it!  Should  she  really  enter  that  many  plants? 
It  was  an  evening  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

Came  the  day  of  the  show.  When  the  clos¬ 
ing  hour  arrived  and  all  plants  received  had 
been  officially  entered,  there  was  one  expect¬ 
ed  entry  missing:  that  of  the  one  whom  we 
had  visited.  As  the  books  were  being  closed, 
in  came  her  teen-age  daughter,  her  husband 
and  baby,  the  little  son  and  smaller  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  box  of  beautiful  African  violets. 
The  explanation  was  brief,  simple  and  under 
control.  “Mother  died  suddenly  this  afternoon 
as  she  was  packing  her  plants.  This  show 
meant  SO  very  much  to  her  ,  .  .  we  have 
brought  her  plants  .  .  .  for  her  sake.  Are  we 
too  late?” 

It  was  a  stunned  entry  committee  that 
held  back  the  tears  long  enough  to  care  for 
the  plants.  Of  the  nine  entered  seven  won 
ribbons  —  mostly  blues. 

We  not  only  pay  tribute  to  DORIS  MIN- 
NICH,  a  charter  member  of  the  Columbus 
African  Violet  Society,  and  a  valuable  one, 
but  to  her  husband  and  five  young  children 
who  under  great  emotional  stress  did  the 
one  thing  they  thought  would  please  mother 
most  —  enter  mother’s  plants  in  the  show. 
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The  Little  Factories 


Catherine  B.  Shepherd,  Arlington,  Virginia 


WHEN  you  look  around  at  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  plants  you  may  be  growing,  have  you 
ever  given  a  thought  about  how  they  grow 
or  what  a  little  chemical  factory  each  plant 
is?  In  the  first  place,  plants  use  raw  materials 
to  manufacture  their  food.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  raw  materials  are  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  and  water  from  which  the  plant  makes  the 
necessary  sugars  it  has  to  have.  The  places 
where  carbon  dioxide  and  water  combine  are 
in  the  surfaces  of  small  bodies  of  living  mat¬ 
ter,  named  chloroplasts:  these  living  bodies 
contain  chlorophyll  on  their  surfaces.  Chloro¬ 
phyll  absorbs  light  and  transforms  some  of 
the  light  energy  by  chemical  reaction  into 
stored  energy  in  the  foods.  From  the  initial 
foods,  sugars  and  related  compounds  are 
made.  To  manufacture  these  "'substances  a 
plant  needs  raw  materials  in  addition  to  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  and  water.  Important  foods  are 
the  proteins  which  are  needed  in  the  making 
of  the  living  substance,  the  protoplasm  of 
all  living  cells.  The  initial  food  substances  are 
made  in  the  leaves  and  transferred  to  the 
various  actively  growing  parts  of  the  plants 
where  cell  division  and  elongation  are  tak¬ 
ing  place.  Here  these  simple  food  substances 
join  with  certain  compounds  containing  ni¬ 
trogen  to  form  amino  acids  which  combine 
into  proteins.  The  raw  materials  usually  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  soil  by  plants  which  supply 
this  nitrogen  are  the  soluble  nitrate  and  am¬ 
monium  compounds. 

Other  raw  materials  needed  in  the  com¬ 
plex  foods,  hormones  and  vitamins  are  cer¬ 
tain  phosphates,  sulfates  and  compounds  sup¬ 
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plying  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  man¬ 
ganese,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  boron  and  molyb¬ 
denum.  When  fertilizers  are  applied  to  the 
soil  or  sprayed  on  plants,  they  are  supplying 
the  raw  materials  for  food  manufacture  by 
plants  for  their  development  and  growth. 

All  parts  of  a  plant  have  to  work  together 
for  the  development  of  the  plant  as  a  whole. 
The  chlorophyll-containing  cells  are  most  im¬ 
portant.  These  cells  produce  the  initial  food 
substances  and  certain  more  complex  com¬ 
pounds  which  are  transferred  to  the  many 
growing  points  of  roots,  stems  and  young 
leaves  and  flowers  for  the  construction  of 
cells.  At  the  growing  points  some  of  the  food 
is  used  to  produce  the  energy  necessary  for 
the  growth  processes  of  cell  production.  In 
other  parts  of  the  plant  food  substances  may 
be  condensed  and  stored  for  future  use.  The 
roots  absorb  water  and  other  raw  materials 
from  the  soil.  Water  is  necessary  as  a  raw 
material  and  in  most  plants  serves  to  cool 
the  leaves  by  evaporation  from  the  leaf  pores 
through  which  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed. 
Thus,  the  roots  are  dependent  on  the  health 
and  number  of  leaves;  and  the  leaves,  stems 
and  flowers  are  dependent  on  the  health  of 
the  roots.  Active  root  systems  require  abund¬ 
ant  oxygen  in  the  soil  air.  This  oxygen  is 
necessary  for  respiration  in  the  roots,  a  pro¬ 
cess  where  food  substances  are  oxidized  with 
a  release  of  the  energy  stored  in  the  food.  The 
energy  is  required  by  the  roots  in  the  work 
performed  while  absorbing  water  and  min¬ 
eral  nutrients. 

Development  of  stems,  leaves,  roots  and 
flowers  is  dependent  on  the  available  nitro¬ 
gen  supply.  The  sugars  and  nitrogen  combine 
in  the  formation  of  protoplasm  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  new  cells;  and  with  all  factors  favor¬ 
able  for  growth,  the  nitrogen  supply  deter¬ 
mines  the  rate  at  which  new  cells  are  formed 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  sugars  are  used.  If 
a  plant  has  a  high  rate  of  sugar  manufacture 
and  absorbs  large  amounts  of  available  ni¬ 
trogen,  the  sugars  will  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stems,  leaves  and  absorbing  roots. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plant  has  a  high  rate 
of  sugar  manufacture  of  photosynthesis  and 
absorbs  moderate  quantities  of  available  ni¬ 
trogen,  the  growth  of  stems  and  leaves  is  less 
rapid  and  as  a  result  there  will  be  a  slower 
rate  of  using  sugars.  Some  sugars  are  left 
for  the  development  of  substances  for  the 
flowers  and  fruit.  Thus,  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  may  determine  the  type  of 
growth.  All  this  is  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  plants.  Do  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  feeding  too  much  nitrogen  as  that  will 
result  in  plenty  of  foliage,  but  no  blooms. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  necessity 
of  having  a  balance  of  all  growth  factors, 
light,  water,  mineral  nutrients,  etc.,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  growth.  This  balance  varies  with 
species  and  with  the  growth  characteristics 
desired.  end 
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j_jl  Neighbors!  This  has  been  such  a  blustery 


CHAFF  FROM  CRICKEN  FARM 

Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


stormy,  dreary  day.  Grandmaw  came  over 
:  Uhis  evening  with  a  fresh  spicy  gingerbread. 

Jso  we  are  sitting  by  the  fire,  listening  to  the 
/wind  roar  outside  while  the  logs  crackle  and 
,/  burst  into  little  showers  of  sparks.  We  have 
a  big  pot  of  hot  coffee  and  the  old  copper 
,[  bowl  is  filled  with  red-cheeked  apples.  Won’t 
^  you  join  us?  It’s  so  warm  and  cozy  and  we 
A  are  just  relaxing  and  talking  about  our  Saint- 
r  paulias.  Grandmaw  said,  “Well.”  Now  tell 
'A  the  folks  what  you  were  thinking  about, 
|p  Grandmaw! 

“Well,  I  dunno  ...  it  might  sound  sorta 
muddled  up  ...  I  was  only  thinking  that 
Saint  is  a  good  name  for  them  plants  cause 
they  done  so  much  good  in  this  world.” 

You  are  so  right  Grandmaw.  I’m  thinking 
especially  of  the  boxes  of  seedlings  donated 
by  a  generous  hybridizer.  Some  went  to  Aunt 
'  ^  Jane  for  the  Polio  Fund.  (I  wonder  how  many 
readers  in  this  area  have  listened  to  Aunt  Jane 
on  the  radio?)  From  time  to  time  we  take 
boxes  of  plants  to  the  Veteran’s  Hospital  in 
Albany.  It’s  difficult  to  explain  how  these 
patients— with  no  future  except  the  four  walls 
of  a  hospital  room— welcome  these  beautiful 
blooming  plants.  There  are  700  beds,  and  it 
;  is  Aunt  Jane’s  ambition  to  put  a  blooming 
plant  beside  every  bed.  At  the  rate  Lynn 
ii  'gives  me  seedlings  for  her,  I  think  she  will 
realize  her  goal.  We  don’t  hesitate  to  beg  from 
individuals  and  clubs  for  people  are  usually 
responsive. 

!  Some  seedlings  are  grouped  together  in 
planters  and  given  to  invalids  and  shut-ins. 
What  joy  they  give! 

I’m  sure  that  there  are  many  hybridizers 
L  I  as  generous  as  Ruth  and  Linnie.  So  my  guess 


is  that  thousands  of  plants  find  their  way  into 


quiet  places  and  restricted  lives.  Grandmaw, 
J'^your  thought  is  certainly  worth-while.  The 
!|t/|Saintpaulia  is  a  plant  of  shared  beauty  and 
j  /even  people  who  have  never  been  too  con- 
j|  i  scious  of  flowers  respond  to  this  lovely  plant. 
/  Its  appeal  has  no  age  limit:  children  adore 
them,  the  busy  housewife  grows  them,  the 
Jy  career  girl  has  one  or  two  on  her  desk  or  in 


her  office.  Recently  I  heard  of  a  tractor- 
l  trailer  driver  who  also  raises  Saintpaulias  and 
when  talking  with  a  clerk  in  a  store  one  day, 
I  learned  that  her  husband  is  a  steel  riveter. 
In  the  evening  he  tends  tables  of  Saintpaulias 
in  their  basement.  He  prefers  this  to  TV. 

^  “Well,  fer  land  sakes!  that  makes  sense. 

7  After  listenin  to  the  racket  of  rivetin  all  day, 
I  should  think  a  body  WOULD  want  the  quiet 


of  purty  growin  plants.  I  jest  thought  of 
somethin  else.  You  recollect  that  record  you 


played  fer  me  awhile  back?  Man  by  the  name 
of  Mac  Dowell  wrote  it . ” 

Oh,  you  mean  “To  a  Wild  Rose?” 

“That’s  the  one  ...  it  sure  is  sweet  soundin. 
Seems  funny  he  ain’t  never  made  some  music 
about  Saintpaulias  .  .  .  they  got  more  appeal 
than  a  wild  rose.” 

Yes,  Grandmaw,  perhaps  if  Edward  Mac 
Dowell  had  lived  he  might  have  been  inspired 
by  a  window  full  of  these  lovely  blooms  and 
have  composed  such  a  melody.  Unfortunately, 
he  died  in  1908. 


ip; 


“Oh,  .  .  .  then  I  guess  I  needn’t  think  about 
that  anymore.  A  whole  lot  of  Saintpaulias 
growin  and  bloomin  together  make  their  own 
sort  of  music;  if  a  body  would  listen.  Now, 
here’s  somethin,  I  bet  you  never  thought 
about:  there  ain’t  NO  SEASON  for  Saint¬ 
paulias.  What  I  mean  is,  well,  at  Christmas 
folks  git  poinsettas  and  holly;  but  you 
wouldn’t  think  of  givin  them  fer  Easter  cause 
that’s  when  folks  git  daffydills  an  tulips.  But 
Saintpaulias  jest  ain’t  NEVER  out  of  season. 
Every  one  of  the  365  days  is  a  good  day  fer 
givin  THAT  plant.” 

You  are  so  right,  Grandmaw.  Let’s  have 
another  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  drink  to  your 
happy  philosophy. 

“Mind  if  I  play  that  album  of  Christmas 
music  before  I  go  home?  I  like  organ  music, 
specially  ‘O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,’  ” 

Go  right  ahead  Grandmaw.  Here’s  your 
coffee,  now,  relax  and  listen. 

And  so.  Neighbors,  we  come  to  the  end 
of  another  year.  I  keep  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  that  was  said  to  me  over  a  year  ago. 
“African  violets  are  on  their  way  out,  disap¬ 
pearing  hobby,  folks  are  tired  of  them,  all 
the  same,  nothing  different.”  Now  to  save  my 
life,  I  can’t  find  a  crumb  of  truth  in  any  of 
those  statements.  Don’t  you  agree  that  Saint¬ 
paulias  are  finding  their  way  into  more  homes, 
schools,  institutions,  and  hospitals;  as  the 
years  go  by?  As  for  nothing  different,  there 
is  a  greater  variety  in  foliage  and  bloom  this 
year  than  ever  before.  And  1960  will  show 
tremendous  progress  in  every  way:  plants 
quite  tolerant  of  wider  temperature  range 
(resistant  to  extremes  of  cold  or  heat),  more 
tolerant  of  varied  pH  range,  more  blooms  per 
stalk  and  blooms  that  last  longer,  foliage  that 
is  more  limber  and  pliable.  All  these  things 
are  important  to  the  commercial  grower  and 
Mrs.  Housewife  alike.  Better  soil  mixtures 
are  being  developed.  The  activity  behind  the 
scene  is  terrific.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  see, 


from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  beautiful  new 
blooms  and  foliage  that  will  be  ours  in  the 
future.  Believe  me,  our  Saintpaulia  is  far 
from  a  fading  hobby. 

Grandmaw’s  favorite  Christmas  carol 
prompts  me  to  say,  O  come  all  ye  faithful 
Saintpaulia  growers  and  share  your  plants 
and  their  beauty  with  someone  this  Season. 
You  needn’t  give  your  prize  plant  away — just 
share  the  blossoms.  I  like  to  browse  around 
the  Salvation  Army  store,  the  City  Mission  or 
church  rummage  sales.  Here,  I  find  small 
cups  without  saucers,  orphan  sugar  and  cream¬ 
ers,  doll  dishes,  one  lonesome  fine  china  egg 
cup  (hand  painted  no  less!),  tiny  sugar  bowl 
minus  its  cover  (so  who  needs  a  cover?),  a 
dainty  china  basket,  a  fat  little  tea  pot  (from 
a  doll’s  set),  Chinese  tea  or  maybe  rice  bowls 
— anyway  they  were  small,  a  pair  of  small  cut 
glass  salt  and  peppers,  the  silver  and  pearl 
tops  were  really  beat  up  but  I  didn’t  want  the 
tops  anyway.  These  items  are  all  wonderful 
to  use  for  a  few  of  your  nicest  blooms.  Add  a 
snip  of  feathery  fern  or  green  vine  and  you 
have  a  sweet  little  bouquet  for  a  sick  person’s 
bedside  table.  Any  small  container  that  has 
an  opening  at  least  IV2  or  2  inches  deep  is 
usable.  One  of  the  nicest  ones  I  ever  made 
was  a  small  pottery  green  pepper.  The  open¬ 
ing  was  quite  large  so  a  nice  sized  bouquet 
with  quite  a  bit  of  green  resulted. 

These  little  containers  are  unusually  good 
for  hospital  patients,  as  they  are  small  enough 
to  sit  on  the  bedside  table.  I  have  discovered 
that  I  can  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  blooms  if  I  fill  the  containers  with  a 
mixture  of  one  third  peat  moss  and  two  thirds 
Sponge-Rok.  Probably  vermiculite  would 
work  as  well.  The  blossoms  sit  firmly  in  this 
mixture  and  last  for  5  or  6  days  without  wilt¬ 
ing.  That’s  as  long  as  one  can  expect  a  florist’s 
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bouquet  to  last  in  a  hospital  room.  Some  time 
ago  I  was  hospitalized  and  Clem  brought  me 
a  Saintpaulia  nosegay.  The  container  was 
small  and  was  placed  on  my  table,  so  I  was 
able  to  add  water  when  it  was  necessary.  I 
kept  it  for  8  days  and  it  was  a  constant  joy. 

So  when  I  say,  “share  your  plants”  please 
understand  I  don’t  mean  give  them  all  away: 
give  the  blooms  as  the  plants  will  always  give 
you  more.  Dorothy  Moore  knows  how  de¬ 
lighted  folks  are  to  receive  these  bouquets. 
She  has  given  many  blossoms  in  clever  ways. 
Probably  many  of  you  have  thought  of  ways 
to  use  blossoms  to  bring  cheer.  And,  of  course, 
it  needn’t  be  limited  to  the  Christmas  Season. 
As  Grandmaw  says,  “Every  one  of  the  365 
days  is  a  good  day.” 

I  guess  Grandmaw  has  played  all  her  fa¬ 
vorite  records.  She  has  carried  the  coffee 
tray  to  the  kitchen,  humming  a  Christmas 
carol  while  she  rinsed  the  cups.  So  it  must 
be  time  to  bring  our  visit  to  an  end.  Grand¬ 
maw  joins  me  in  wishing  you  the  best  of  ev¬ 
erything  in  the  coming  year.  May  the  bright 
Star  of  Christmas  shine  on  you,  not  only  at 
this  Season;  but  all  through  the  coming  year, 
and  may  God  shed  His  blessing  on  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  So  Merry  Christmas  to  all 
and  please  join  us  the  next  time  we  chat 
over  coffee.  end 
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Don’t  Forget  Your 
Members’  Handbook 


Ann  Egan,  Ellenburg  Center,  New  York 


Are  you  planning  on  moving?  When  you 
think  of  all  the  friends  you  will  have  to 
leave  behind  when  you  go  to  a  new  state  or 
town,  moving  can  certainly  be  dreaded. 

I  was  president  of  the  newly  formed  North 
County  African  Violet  Society  of  Malone, 
New  York;  when  the  members  heard  I  was 
moving,  they  had  a  lovely  combination  in¬ 
stallation  dinner  and  farewell  party  for  me; 
and  I  certainly  felt  badly  about  leaving  all 
my  good  friends. 

On  arriving  in  our  new  town  and  state, 
I  got  out  my  African  Violet  Society  Members’ 
Handbook  and  found  that  there  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  listed.  I  telephoned  her  and  we  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  talk;  later  she  arranged  a  kaffee 
klatsch  so  that  I  could  meet  other  violet 
lovers.  I  found  the  interest  in  violets  just  as 
great  in  this  new  town  as  it  was  in  my  old 
town. 

Then  we  made  another  move,  returning 
to  the  town  from  which  we  originally  moved. 
There  was  a  farm  there  that  we  had  always 
wanted  to  buy,  and  it  had  just  been  put  on 
the  market  for  sale. 

On  both  moves  I  had  to  dispose  of  my 
African  violet  collections.  On  the  first  move, 
my  new  friend  added  some  plants  to  the  few 
I  took  along.-  She  and  I  still  continue  to  write 
each  other  and  are  making  plans  to  visit  each 
other.  When  I  returned  to  my  home  town, 
my  friends  and  club  members  soon  had  my 
violet  stand  well  started  again. 

No  matter  where  you  move,  if  you  love 
violets  and  try  to  find  other  violet  lovers, 
you  cannot  fail  to  make  friends.  Remember 
one  thing;  it  is  you  who  will  have  to  do  the 
calling  as  no  one  will  know  of  your  interest 
in  violets  unless  you  tell  them  about  it.  So, 
take  your  Members’  Handbook  with  you,  and 
you  will  always  be  able  to  locate  African  vio¬ 
let  friends.  end 


Season's  Greetings  From 

HILLHOUSE  yiOLETRY 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  BY  MAIL 
25c  and  50c  — -  none  higher 
OVER  600  VARIETIES  including  latest 
releases,  and  best  ol  older  choices. 
PLANTS  35c  up  at  house — none  shipped 
SENI>  CARD  FOR  FREE  LIST 


“To  receive  immediately,  send  8c  postage, 
otherwise  we  accumulate  for  bulk  postage.” 

616  Columbio  Street  Burlington,  Iowa 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES.  Choice  of  white, 

black  or  pink  finish,  and  18”,  24”,  or  30”  length. 
These  attach  to  sill  without  screws.  18”  size, 
only,  fits  over  lock  (illustrated).  Postpaid  prices: 
18”  X  8 1/2”  —  $2.45  or  two  for  $4.60;  24”  x  10” 
—  $2.65  each  or  two  for  $4.95;  30”  x  10”  • — 
$2.95  each  or  two  for  $5.75. 

Order  by  size  and  color. 

LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  plastic  markers.  See 
ads  elsewhere  in  this  magazine  for  full  details 
and  prices.  We  can  supply  all  styles  and  quanti¬ 
ties  at  prices  given,  including  wholesale. 
VIOLET  POST-a-NOTE  cards  for  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Box  of  40  for  $1.00  or  send  10c  and 
stamped  envelope  for  4  sample  cards. 

RIDGES  RAPID  ROOTING  MEDIUM  —  Gener¬ 
ous  bag  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Directions  for  use 
included.  Ask  for  free  price  list  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  compost,  soil,  gibberellic  acid,  etc. 
Also  free  reflecting  sign  catalog. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  D92  Wausau,  Wis. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  of  Ol.D  and  NEW 

■ —  Send  Stamp  for  List  — - 

MARY  O.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave.  High  Point,  N.  C. 


ROULETTE'S  "5-STAR"  SWINGING 
GARDEN-GATE  PLANT  HOLDERS 


New  and  handsome! 
Each  rack  holds  5 
plants  on  remov¬ 
able,  fluted  3” 
trays.  Accommo¬ 
dates  pots  up  to  4”, 
squatty  or  regular. 
Utilizes  natural 
light  of  unused 
window  area.  A 
touch  swings  plants 
into  room  or  nearer 
light.  40”  high;  13” 
across  bottom.  Rig¬ 
id  steel;  black  semi- 
gloss  finish.  Deco- 
r  a  t  i  V  e  hardware 
and  screws  in¬ 
cluded. 


Will  show  off  your  large  and  small  plants  while 
enhancing  windows  from  inside  and  out.  Re¬ 
quires  less  than  1”  width  of  window  frame  area 
for  mounting. 

Pair  $14.95  ppd..  East  of  the  Mississippi,  West  of 
the  Mississippi  add  $1.00  per  pair;  $2.00  for 
Canada.  Send  check  or  money  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

ROULETTE  WELDING  CO, 

Depf.  AVD  Kempton,  Penna. 
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The  December  magazine  is  in  the  making  here~~~a  folding  table 
has  been  set  up  to  work  on.  Alma  Wright,  Alice  Harless,  and 
Margaret  Travis  are  busy  on  the  layout  of  the  issue  you  are 
reading. 

The  Knoxville  Office 

by  the  editor 


The  Society’s  Knoxville  office  was  opened 
originally  in  1949  to  take  care  of  the 
magazine  files,  supplies,  and  equipment  needed 
for  compiling  the  magazine  and  the  mailing 
list.  As  time  passed,  many  other  responsibili¬ 
ties  were  added.  Now,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  four  employees,  who  are  pictured  here, 
this  office  carries  on  much  of  the  active  work 
of  the  Society.  The  magazine  files  aided  and 
served  as  a  background  around  which  a  great 
deal  of  this  growth  was  developed. 

All  membership  records  are  maintained 
here  in  five  sets  of  files.  The  magazine’s  al¬ 
phabetical  file  (active  and  expired)  which  is 
a  complete  record  of  every  member’s  dues 


since  the  Society’s  founding  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  Then,  there  is  the  magazine 
geographical  file  where  membership  records 
are  listed  by  cities  and  states.  A  file  of  stencils 
is  also  kept  which  is  used  for  addressing  maga¬ 
zine  envelopes.  The  Society’s  renewal  file  con¬ 
tains  a  statement  for  each  member;  this  file  is 
set  up  so  that  the  statements  are  filed  under 
the  month  in  which  the  membership  renewal 
falls  due.  Expired  files  are  kept  of  the  alpha¬ 
betical,  stencil  and  geographical  files.  In  this 
way  the  record  of  every  member  who  has  be¬ 
longed  to  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.  is  preserved  permanently. 


Should  you  visit  the  Knoxville 
office,  the  first  person  you  meet  as 
you  come  into  the  office  door  is 
Lela  Miller.  Lela  performs  several 
important  operations  in  making  and 
keeping  up-to-date  the  Society’s 
membership  records.  As  each  new 
member  joins  the  Society  she  makes 
a  membership  card  out  for  them, 
stamps  it  and  mails  it.  Then,  their 
alphabetical  file  card,  geographical 
file  card,  stencil,  and  next  years’  re¬ 
newal  statement  is  filled  out  and 
checked  before  filing.  Miss  Miller 
also  does  secretarial  work  as  time 
permits. 


All  payments  of  membership 
dues  are  posted  in  the  magazine’s 
alphabetical  file.  The  date  of  pay¬ 
ment,  whether  by  money  order, 
check  or  cash,  all  changes  of  ad¬ 
dress,  along  with  other  brief  per¬ 
tinent  information  is  also  made  of 
record  here. 

Pat  Travis  is  pictured  as  she 
works  at  this  set  of  files.  She  is 
responsible  for  recording  this  data. 
Not  pictured  is  the  magazine  geo¬ 
graphical  file.  This  contains  a 
partial  record  of  both  stencil  and 
alphabetical  file  information.  Once 
each  year  all  files  are  checked 
against  the  other  •  a  long  tedious 
process! 


Left,  Margaret  Travis,  who  is 
office  manager  and  across  the  desk, 
Alma  Wright. 


Alice  Harless’  main  responsibility 
is  assisting  with  the  preparation  of 
the  magazine  and  helping  the  edi¬ 
tor.  Her  work  is  varied:  she  does 
proofreading,  magazine  record 
keeping,  assembles  articles  and 
photographs  for  layout,  reads  and 
checks  the  layout  as  it  is  completed 
and  a  myriad  of  other  tasks  that 
need  to  be  done  before  an  issue 
is  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  printer. 
Miss  Harless  is  also  a  secretary. 


My  Window  Greenhouse 

Luella  Marmaduke,  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania 


WHEN  I  saw  the  picture  of  the  window 
greenhouse  on  page  sixty-six  of  the 
March  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine, 
and  the  swinging  gates  shown  on  page  eighty- 
nine,  I  decided  to  combine  the  two  on  my 
dining  room  window,  and  oh,  what  a  picture 
I  now  have! 

We  have  a  lumber  yard,  so  I  was  more 
fortunate  than  most,  since  I  had  help  from 


TERRIFIC 

The  soil  mix  based  on  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Manual  recommendations  (A.  V.  Mag. 
Dec.  '58,  pg.  22). 

Sterilized  and  treated  with  V-C  13. 

3  qt.  bag  —  $1.00,  3  bags  for  $2.50,  post¬ 
paid  east  of  Mississippi,  west  add  45^.  Special 
rates  for  clubs. 

Q)oris  £eigh 

P.  0.  Box  51  Montvole^  N.  J. 

Our  many  thanks  to  all  who  have  written  such 
nice  letters  about  our  soil  mix.  Your  reorder 
response  has  been  “terrific.” 


the  carpenter,  who  assembled  and  installed 
the  greenhouse  for  me. 

First,  he  removed  the  double  hung  win¬ 
dow;  then,  after  installing  the  greenhouse,  he  | 
cased  the  inside  of  the  window  frame  with  < 
white  pine  to  cover  up  the  removal  of  the  ! 
old  window.  The  greenhouse  bottom  is  made 
from  exterior  masonite  and  this  serves  as  the 
bottom  shelf,  then  there  are  two  glass  shelves. 

The  inside  of  the  window  frame  has  a 
depth  of  about  eight  inches,  so  we  installed 
three  glass  shelves  here,  spacing  them  slight¬ 
ly  below  the  level  of  the  glass  shelves  in  the 
new  greenhouse,  the  top  shelf  being  about 
twelve  inches  below  the  top  of  the  window. 

On  the  outside  of  the  casing,  the  swinging 
gates  were  hung.  From  the  inside  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room  through  the  gates,  it  seems  to  be 
about  three  feet  deep,  instead  of  the  eight 
inches  of  wall  thickness  combined  with  the 
fifteen  inch  depth  of  the  greenhouse. 

My  greenhouse  window  certainly  makes  a 
beautiful  picture,  holding  about  fifty  bloom¬ 
ing  African  violet  plants.  | 

I  have  two  other  windows,  side  by  side,  j 
in  the  same  room.  I  have  installed  swinging  j 
gates  here  too,  and  they  will  take  care  of  | 
twenty  more  plants. 

My  dining  room  now  looks  more  like  a 
greenhouse  than  a  dining  room,  yet  not  one 
foot  of  actual  space  has  been  parted  with. 
That  means  that  anyone  with  limited  space 
can  still  have  a  beautiful  greenhouse,  and  en¬ 
joy  many  hours  in  her  home  greenhouse. 

end  I 


WINDOVER  FLOWER  POTS 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS  MADE 

Our  Customers  Say,  “The 
Best  I  have  ever  seen!” 
Most  sizes  are  in  the  love¬ 
ly  stepped  design. 
Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Any  shipping 
breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 
Green,  red,  yellow  or 
white  baked“On  enamel. 
Following  sizes  only: 

3”  semi-squatty  12— $2.20 
4”  squatty  8—  2.20 

Black  Plastic  Pot  Saucers 
21/2”  18  for  $1.70 
3”  14  for  $1.80 

4”  10  for  $1.85..^ 

5”  6  for  $1.50 

LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2  in. 
75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS _ 20c  each 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  40c  postage  for 
each  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 


Squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.20 

4  in.  10  for  2.20 

5  in.  6  for  2.20 

6  in.  4  for  2.20 

Semi-squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.20 

5  in.  6  for  2.20 
5V2  in.  5  for  2.20 

6  in.  4  for  2.20 

Standard 

IV2  in.  40  for  $2.20 
1%  in.  36  for  2.20 

2  in.  30  for  2.20 
21/4  in.  24  for  2.20 

3  in.  14  for  2.20 

4  in.  9  for  2.20 
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Coming  Attractions  at  Atlantic  City 


COME  with  me  for  a  sneak  preview  of  the 
many  wonderful  sights  you  will  witness 
as  the  doors  of  beautiful  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  on  the  Atlantic  City  Boardwalk  open 
wide  to  welcome  all  members  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America  on  March  31 
through  April  1,  2,  1960.  This  Convention,  as 
you  may  well  realize,  is  in  the  heart  of  an 
area  where  many  large  commercial  growers 
reside;  we  are  proud  to  recognize  them  as 
fellow  members  of  our  great  Society.  Let  us 
have  a  sample  preview  of  some  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  they  will  stage  for  us:  First,  a  fairy¬ 
land  display  that  will  thrill  and  delight  every 
member.  A  story  that  depicts  its  highlights  in 
well-known  beloved  nursery  characters  and 
settings  displaying  violets  in  almost  every 
hue  making  this  enchanting  fairyland  one  you 
will  long  remember.  On  your  next  breath¬ 
taking  glance  you  will  look  upon  an  exotic 
garden.  The  still  beauty  of  tropical  plants 
and  violets  in  a  natural  setting  will  make  you 
feel  you  are  in  the  atmosphere  and  enchant¬ 
ment  of  the  tropics.  Another  display  will 
feature  huge  flowering  plants,  the  type  the 
American  florist  visualizes  when  the  word 
African  violet  is  spoken.  A  jungle  garden  dis¬ 
play  will  also  be  featured.  These  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  splendid  annual  amateur  and  com¬ 
mercial  displays  that  are  always  of  key  in¬ 
terest  to  any  violet  Convention. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  Convention 
chairman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Howard,  all  chairmen 
and  committees  are  now  in  operation.  I  shall 
list  for  you  only  a  few  which  may  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  should  you  need  specific  in¬ 
formation.  Dr.  Charles  Fischer  was  appointed 
Convention  treasurer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 


Anne  Tinari,  Convention  Publicity  Chairman 


Harris  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  are  amateur  show 
chairmen.  Two  well-known  Convention  trav¬ 
elers,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Skelton  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Ferry, 
both  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  will  be  present  to 
greet  you  at  registration.  Mrs.  Mary  Dres- 
cher,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Ashton,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  are  in  charge  of 
entries.  Mrs.  John  Couser,  Berkeley  Heights, 
N.  J.,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  Florham  Park,  N.  J., 
and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Jones,  Neptune,  N.  J.,  will 
head  classification.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Orr,  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  is  information  chairman.  Mrs. 
Glenn  B.  Hudson,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  and  Miss 
Jo  Jamke,  New  Milford,  N.  J.,  will  be  year¬ 
book  chairmen. 

These  are  only  a  handful  of  people  who 
have  undertaken  specific  jobs  to  make  your 
stay  in  Atlantic  City  a  most  pleasant  one: 
there  are  many,  many  more  who  are  hard  at 
work  with  details  of  every  kind. 

Send  your  reservations  in  early  and  be 
part  of  this  unusual  Convention  setting 
where  you  will  find  every  courtesy  and  con¬ 
venience  possible  at  a  nominal  cost.  An  ex¬ 
tra  treat  is  the  large  new  indoor  swimming 
pool  open  to  guests  without  charge.  So 
plan  your  1960  spring  vacation  now.  Remem¬ 
ber,  when  planning  this  trip  east  you  are 
very  near  two  great  metropolitan  areas.  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  travel  facilities  are 
the  finest. 

In  March  I  will  preview  the  interesting 
program  being  planned  for  you.  See  you  in 
Atlantic  City!  end 
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African  Violets:  A  Brief  Guide  to  Success 


Evan  Paul  Roberts,  Biology  Department,  East  Texas  State  College,  Commerce,  Texas 


Successful  culture  of  the  African  violet 
in  the  home  is  somewhat  dependent  upon 
furnishing  environmental  conditions  that  will 
result  in  best  growth.  The  amount  of  light, 
the  temperature,  and  humidity,  all  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  growth  and  flowering  of  Saintpaulia. 

In  the  East  Usambara  Mountains  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Africa,  its  native  home,  the  best 
plants  are  found  growing  among  moist  rocks 
in  the  deep  shade  of  evergreen  rain  forests 
where  the  light  intensity  is  about  500  foot- 
candles  two  hours  before  and  after  noon.  It 
is  wise  to  have  conditions  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  this  natural  state. 

A  light  meter  provides  an  excellent  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  the  amount  of  sunlight  the 
plant  receives.  Take  readings  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  holding  the 
meter  toward  the  main  source  of  light.  If  a 
Weston  Master  light  meter  is  used,  a  reading 
of  250-275  is  approximately  equal  to  500  foot- 
candles,  or  the  desired  intensity.  Readings 
should  be  made  during  cloudless  days.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  meter,  a  simple,  although  less 
accurate,  method  of  determining  the  proper 
light  intensity  is  to  hold  your  hand  6  inches 
above  the  plants.  If  you  can  just  see  its  shad¬ 
ow  on  the  leaves,  the  intensity  is  of  the  proper 
amount.  An  abundance  of  light  will  tend  to 
make  the  leaves  lighter  in  color  and  produce 
smaller  flowers.  If  too  much  light  is  received 
and  you  wish  to  have  your  plants  remain  in 
a  particular  window,  try  shading  with  a  light 
drapery. 

Temperatures  below  60  degrees  F.  retard 
growth.  In  the  mountains  of  the  native  jungles 
the  average  temperature  is  from  70  to  80  de¬ 
grees.  As  with  the  amount  of  light,  we  should 
also  try  to  maintain  temperatures  as  near 
those  in  the  natural  habitat  as  possible. 

Along  with  temperature  the  relative  hu¬ 
midity  is  of  some  importance.  Pots  of  Afri¬ 
can  violets  can  be  placed  in  trays  of  moist 
sand  or  pebbles  to  make  the  air  more  humid. 
If  the  air  is  not  moist  enough,  the  buds  often 
remain  dormant  and  do  not  open.  A  high  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  is  beneficial. 

Watering  may  not  be  necessary  every  day 
but  daily  observation  is  essential.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  use  water  that  is  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  or  slightly  warmer,  than  the  air  sur¬ 
rounding  the  plants.  A  spotting  or  blotching 
of  the  leaves  occur  after  cold  water  comes  in 
contact  with  warm  leaves.  Sometimes  it  is 
beneficial  to  spray  the  leaves  with  tepid  water 
to  remove  dust.  When  this  is  done  the  plants 
should  be  kept  out  of  bright  light  while  the 


leaves  are  wet.  African  violets  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  watered  from  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  container  provided  the  above  precautions 
are  practiced. 

When  watered  properly,  Saintpaulia  will 
grow  well  in  most  types  of  containers  which 
allow  the  excess  water  to  escape.  If  grown  in 
a  closed  container,  the  watering  has  to  be 
checked  very  closely,  for  if  the  water  level  is 
up  to  or  slightly  below  the  crown  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  plant  will  develop  rot  and 
die. 

Often  the  difference  between  a  good  and 
a  better  plant  is  a  matter  of  supplying  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  the  plant.  Any  complete  plant  food 
may  be  used  if  it  is  applied  in  weak  doses. 
A  level  teaspoonful  of  a  complete  commercial 
fertilizer  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  lukewarm 
water  may  be  poured  on  the  soil.  (For  1 
quart  water  1/4  teaspoonful.)  Be  careful  not 
to  spill  the  solution  on  the  foliage.  It  should 
be  applied  about  once  every  2  weeks.  Use 
enough  to  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly. 

Sometimes  chemicals  from  the  fertilizers 
ooze  out  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  pot.  This  may 
be  injurious  to  the  leaf  stems.  It  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  carefully  rubbing  paraffin  around 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pot.  More  often  leaves 
hanging  over  the  rim  of  the  pot  are  injured 
on  the  petioles  when  the  leaf  stem  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cold  pot.  A  circular  piece  of 
cardboard  may  be  cut  slightly  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  pot.  The  center  is  cut  out  and 
another  cut  is  made  across  this  circular  band 
allowing  it  to  pass  around  the  pot  to  its  rim. 
This  insulates  the  leaves  from  the  top  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pot  and  prevents  injury. 

African  violets  may  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  a  wide  range  of  soil  mixtures.  They 
do  very  well  in  a  light,  well-drained  soil  that 
contains  a  great  deal  of  organic  matter.  A 
good  mixture  consists  of  two  parts  of  soil, 
two  parts  of  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss,  and  one 
part  of  sand.  Add  one  3  inch  pot  of  superphos¬ 
phate  to  each  bushel  of  soil  mixture  before 
potting.  The  soil  should  have  a  pH  of  around 
6.0. 

The  plants  should  be  shifted  to  larger  pots 
just  after  they  become  pot-bound.  Many  Afri¬ 
can  violet  ills  occur  from  crown  rot  when 
new  plants  are  potted  or  when  old  plants  have 
been  divided.  It  is  advisable  not  to  plant  them 
too  deeply.  Newly  rooted  cuttings  often  fall 
over  when  they  are  transplanted.  To  prevent 
this  the  plants  may  be  supported  by  a  match 
stick  or  label  placed  in  the  soil. 

Firm,  healthy  leaves  are  preferred  for 
propagation.  They  may  be  rooted  in  water. 
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vermiculite,  leaf  mold,  sand,  peat,  or  mixtures 
of  sand  and  peat,  and  other  materials. 

A  common  method  of  propagation  in  the 
home  is  to  cover  the  top  of  a  water  glass  with 
wax  paper.  Punch  holes  through  the  cover  and 
insert  the  stem  of  the  leaf  in  the  water,  thus 
keeping  the  blade  above  the  water.  Another, 
and  probably  more  successful  method  calls 
for  the  use  of  a  closed  container  like  a  small 
aquarium.  A  piece  of  glass  should  be  used  to 
cover  it.  The  rooting  medium  is  placed  in  the 
container.  If  vermiculite  is  used,  it  should 
have  just  enough  water  on  it  to  dampen  it. 
Additional  watering  is  seldom  necessary  until 
the  cuttings  are  ready  to  transplant.  Insert 
the  leaves  and  keep  the  cuttings  away  from 
the  direct  sunlight.  An  average  of  5  to  6 
months  should  be  allowed  to  develop  a  cut¬ 
ting  to  a  plant  ready  for  a  3  inch  pot. 

African  violets  may  be  raised  from  seed. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  from  which  our  new¬ 
est  varieties  have  originated.  Controlled  arti¬ 
ficial  pollination  may  be  done  by  transfer¬ 
ring  the  pollen  of  one  known  parent  plant  to 
the  pistil  of  another  known  parent.  If  two 
different  varieties  are  used,  more  interesting 
results  may  be  obtained  and  more  variation 
expected.  It  takes  from  6  to  9  months  for  the 
seed  pod  to  ripen.  After  ripening,  it  may  be 
planted  immediately.  The  seeds  are  very  small 
and  must  be  handled  carefully.  The  medium 
in  which  the  seed  is  placed  should  be  steri¬ 
lized  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  New  ver¬ 
miculite  does  not  need  to  be  sterilized.  A  soil 
mixture  similar  to  that  used  in  potting  will 
do.  The  seeds  may  be  scattered  over  the  pre¬ 
pared  soil  and  pressed  down  lightly.  The 
surface  should  then  be  sprinkled  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass.  The  seedlings  will  come 
up  in  2  to  3  weeks.  When  the  small  plants 
have  3  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted 
about  an  inch  apart  in  a  glass-covered  con¬ 
tainer.  When  they  have  5  or  6  leaves  they 
may  be  potted  in  the  usual  manner.  It  takes 
approximately  6  months  for  the  seedling  to 
flower. 

These  plants  have  their  share  of  pests  but 
fortunately  they  are  not  many.  The  cyclamen 
mite  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies.  Plants  at¬ 
tacked  by  these  mites  are  stunted,  the  leaves 
curl,  and  the  flower  buds  fail  to  open  prop¬ 
erly.  This  pest  spreads  rapidly  and  may  be 
transferred  from  plant  to  plant. 

Sodium  selenate  is  very  effective  for  the 
control  of  these  mites.  It  is  a  good  preventa¬ 
tive  insecticide  which  also  helps  to  keep  other 
insect  pests  under  control.  Dissolve  1  gram 
of  sodium  selenate  to  1  gallon  of  water  and 
water  4  inch  pots  twice,  2  weeks  apart,  with 
3  ounces  of  the  solution  poured  carefully  in¬ 
to  the  soil.  If  any  is  spilled  on  the  foliage,  it 
should  be  rinsed  off  immediately  as  it  dam¬ 
ages  the  leaves.  It  should  be  applied  about 
3  times  a  year.  This  is  a  deadly  poison  and  it 
should  be  used  with  extreme  care.  The  soil 
thus  treated  should  not  be  used  for  growing 


Your  Library 

Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.  O.  Box  674, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Your  Library  Committee  and  your  Librar¬ 
ian  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
each  and  everyone  of  you  the  happiest  of 
Holiday  Seasons  and  may  the  New  Year  bring 
you  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  mail¬ 
ing  date  for  the  December  issue  and  the  1960 
Convention  information,  this  column  will  of 
necessity  be  shorter  than  usual.  However,  we 
want  to  urge  each  club  to  make  use  of  the 
materials  in  the  Library.  A  list  of  same  was 
mailed  to  each  Affiliated  Chapter  president 
during  the  summer  months.  We  are  striving 
this  year  to  reach  a  much  larger  group  of  af¬ 
filiated  clubs  and  individual  members  than 
ever  before  and  we  will  need  your  coopera¬ 
tion  to  make  our  goal  an  actuality.  Won’t  you 
send  your  reservation  today  for  one  of  the 
slide  programs  or  one  of  the  program  pack¬ 
ets,  etc.? 

One  other  thing:  I  would  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  as  many  suggestions  as  I  can  get 
from  you  readers  as  to  the  way  the  Society, 
through  the  Library,  could  be  of  more  serv¬ 
ice  to  you  as  an  individual  member.  There 
are  thousands  of  Society  members  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  belong  to  an  affili¬ 
ated  club  and  thus  in  many  instances  are  un¬ 
able  to  use  our  Library  facilities.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  offer  more  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  member.  So,  won’t  you  please  drop  me 
a  post  card  or  a  letter  and  let  me  know  what 
we  can  do  that  would  be  of  interest,  help  and 
entertainment  to  you  individually.  Please  do 
this  today  so  that  we  will  have  these  sugges¬ 
tions  for  discussion  at  the  Board  Meeting  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Keep  the  mail  coming  — -  it’s  heavier  than 
ever  and  we  love  it!  end 


vegetables.  Plants  infested  with  cyclamen 
mite  should  be  isolated  to  prevent  spreading 
to  other  plants.  It  isn’t  safe  to  use  this  poison 
if  there  are  small  children  in  the  home. 

Mealy  bugs  are  sometimes  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol.  To  get  rid  of  them,  saturate  a  small  bit 
of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  toothpick  with  alco¬ 
hol  and  rub  it  over  the  insect  masses.  This 
process  has  to  be  repeated  week  after  week 
until  the  mealy  bugs  are  exterminated.  A 
simpler  way  is  to  use  a  good  house  plant  in¬ 
sect  bomb.  (Antrol,  Raid,  Stim-U-Plant  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Spray,  Plant  Marvel  Insecticide 
Spray,  etc.)  Following  the  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections  carefully.  end 
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Planting  by  the  Moon 

Ada  Muir,  West  Summerland,  B.C.,  Canada 

For  our  best  success  in  caring  for  plants 
which  produce  their  crop  above  the  ground 
we  shall  choose  those  dates  when  the  Sun  and 
Moon  are  in  fruitful  signs  and  on  dates  from 
the  New  to  the  Full  Moon.  Then  our  next 
best  dates  are  those  when  the  Moon  is  in  a 
fruitful  sign  from  the  New  to  the  Full  Moon. 

There  are  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and 
the  fruitful  ones  are  Taurus,  Cancer,  Virgo, 
Scorpio,  Capricorn,  Pisces.  Some  growers  dis¬ 
card  Virgo  and  substitute  Libra,  Virgo  being 
of  the  earth,  earthy  and  Libra  an  airy  and 
flower  sign. 

We  shall  sow  our  seeds,  divide  our  plants, 
take  leaf  cuttings  and  water  if  necessary  when 
the  Moon  is  in  a  fruitful  sign  and  so  much 
the  better  if  the  Sun  also  is  in  a  fruitful  sign. 

SUN  and  MOON  in  FRUITFUL  SIGNS 
in  1960 

January  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  13 
February  27,  28 
March  2,  3,  7,  8,  12,  13 
April  26,  27 
May  1,  2,  6,  7,  10,  11 
June  24,  25,  29,  30 
July  1,  4,  5,  8 
August  24,  27,  28 
September  1,  2,  21 
October  25,  26,  29,  30,  31 
November  19 
December  23,  24,  28,  29 


MOON  IN  FRUITFUL  SIGNS  AND  FROM 
NEW  TO  FULL  MOON  IN  1960 

January  3,  4,  8,  9,  13,  30,  31 
February  4,  5,  9,  10,  27,  29 
March  2,  3,  7,  8,  12,  13,  29,  30,  31 
April  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  26,  27 
May  1,  2,  6,  7,  10,  11,  28,  29 
June  2,  3,  6,  7,  24,  25,  26,  29,  30 
July  4,  5,  8,  27,  28,  31 
August  1,  2,  5,  23,  24,  27,  28,  29 
September  1,  2,  24,  25,  28,  29 
October  2,  3,  21,  22,  25,  26,  29,  30,  31 
November  19,  22,  23,  26,  27,  30 
December  1,  19,  20,  23,  24,  27,  28,  29 


MEMBERS’  HANDBOOK  deadline  is 
March  1,  1960  at  which  time  the  files 
will  be  closed.  Changes  of  address  and 
corrections  must  be  in  before  this  date. 

— Editor 


New  Affiliated  Chapters 

Dorothy  Reaume,  16508  Fairmount  Drive, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

WE  welcome  you  as  Affiliated  Chapters. 

When  we  sent  you  the  information  on 
how  to  become  an  Affiliated  Chapter,  we 
hoped  your  decision  would  be  favorable;  and 
we  looked  forward  to  receiving  the  complete 
reports,  making  your  group  an  Affiliated 
Chapter. 

Won’t  you  take  advantage  of  the  material 
available  to  you  as  an  Affiliated  Chapter? 
It  is  there  for  your  use,  and  we  believe  you 
will  be  pleased  if  you  include  some  of  it  in 
the  programs  at  your  meetings.  A  list  of 
slides,  etc.  is  given  on  page  86  in  the  June 
1959  magazine. 

GREEN  THUMB  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Farris,  president,  1212  N.  De¬ 
troit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

STARLIT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs. 
Paul  Giwoyna,  president,  3013  33rd  Ave. 
N.  E.,  Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. 

THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
STATEN  ISLAND,  Walter  Hunt,  president, 
15  Rochelle  Place,  Eltingville,  Staten  Is¬ 
land  12,  New  York. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SPOKANE, 
Mrs.  Ruby  Mitchell,  president,  12522  E. 
DeSmet  Ave.,  Spokane,  Washington. 
GRANADA  HILLS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB, 
Alma  Peterson,  president,  17723  Tribune 
Street,  Granada  Hills,  Calif. 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent,  307  N.  Van  Ness,  Fresno,  California. 
NORTHSIDE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Marion  Phillips,  president.  Route  2, 
Box  177,  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
MINNESOTA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Karl  Korssell,  president,  4112  Stan- 
dish  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

LONE  STAR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
OF  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  Mrs.  David  H.  Her¬ 
ring,  president,  102  E.  Scotland  Drive, 
Irving,  Texas. 

LOWER  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Jennie  Cucinotta, 
president,  Centerbrook,  Connecticut. 
PENINSULA  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Anderson,  president,  803  Lakeview 
Way,  Redwood  City,  California. 

FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  STUDY  CLUB  OF 
MIAMI,  Mrs.  Inez  Rogers,  president,  9302 
N.  W.  2  Ct.,  Miami,  Florida. 

DESERT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Juanita 
L.  Kelly,  president,  42645  2nd  St.  E.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  California. 

WONDER  CLUB  OF  MINNEAPOLIS,  MIN¬ 
NESOTA,  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Finn,  president, 
4418  Curve  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  June  1st;  for  December  issue,  September  1st; 
for  March  issue,  December  1st;  for  June  issue,  March  1st. 

MAXINE  WANGBERG 


The  Michigan  Area  African  Violet  Coun¬ 
cil  gave  a  luncheon  and  program  at  the  Rouge 
Park  Recreation  Center,  Detroit,  Michigan  on 
June  6,  1959,  honoring  the  1959  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  Convention  general  chairman,  Mrs. 
Ronald  Reaume;  the  amateur  show  chairman, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gray  and  all  of  the  chairmen  and 
cochairmen  who  worked  on  the  many  com¬ 
mittees  and  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  to 
put  on  the  National  Show  and  the  many  de¬ 
partments  that  make  up  a  Convention. 

The  program  consisted  of  demonstrations: 
on  how  to  plant  a  long-necked  plant  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Woodruff  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada; 
a  soil  test  demonstration  using  a  Sudbury 
soil  test  kit  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Marshall  and  a  3- 
D  slide  program  of  field  and  yard  plants  by 
Mr.  Charles  Boswell  and  an  assistant.  We  also 
had  some  slides  of  the  Convention  and  local 
shows  taken  by  local  amateurs. 

The  chairmen  were  all  presented  with  a 
surprise  gift  representing  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  work  project  each  contributed  to  the 
Convention.  One  instance,  a  desk  set  of  pens 
to  the  publicity  chairman  — -  all  of  the  gifts 
were  appropriate.  A  leaf  exchange  completed 
the  program. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  African  Violet  Club,  Davenport,  Iowa 

the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Horace  Murray; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Ernest  Schurr;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Elsie  Dickson. 

The  Tahoma  African  Violet  Society,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Washington,  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Merle  Hogendobler  in  June  and  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Leo  Miller;  vice  president,  Mrs.  O. 
R.  Powels;  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Mielky; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Carol  Merriman. 

The  new  officers  will  be  installed  at  the 
September  meeting. 

The  African  Violet  Club  of  Greater  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  installed  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mr.  Bill  Smith- 
son;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Lois  Hopper;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Gladys  Guilliams;  treasurer,  Mr. 
John  T.  Buckner;  historian,  Mrs.  R.  O.  Whit¬ 
aker;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Keith 
Myers. 

The  Rockford  African  Violet  Club,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois  elected  new  officers  at  the  June 
meeting  and  they  will  be  installed  at  the 
September  meeting.  Elected  were:  president, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Beck;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  Rosene;  recording  and  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Oscar  Rosene;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Olaf  Hansen. 


The  club  was  organized  in  1949  with  nine 
members  and  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
African  Violet  Society  since  1952. 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  African  Violet 
Clubs  held  their  annual  Spring  luncheon  on 
May  4,  1959,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  At  this 
time  the  officers  for  the  new  term  were  elect¬ 
ed.  They  are  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Da¬ 
vid  Buchta;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Fred  Pass¬ 
man;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Paul  Tenney. 

The  council  has  chosen  a  name  for  their 
bulletin;  it  will  be  called  “Wisconsin  Coun¬ 
cil  Violet  News.”  The  editor  is  Miss  Anne 
Neitzel  of  Racine. 

The  council  sponsored  a  judging  school  on 
Monday,  September  21st  at  Milwaukee,  The 
school  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ronald  Reaume 
of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

On  May  28,  1959,  the  Countryside  African 
Violet  Club  of  Madison,  Wisconsin  held  an 

African  Violet  exhibit  and  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Isenberg,  433  Third  Street,  Bara- 
boo,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Isenberg’s  lovely  home 
was  a  perfect  setting  for  the  exhibit. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Her  was  hostess  for  the  annual 
picnic  held  at  her  beautiful  lakeshore  home 
on  June  25th.  The  program  consisted  of  re¬ 
ports  on  the  National  Convention,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  violet  show  and  the  Baraboo  exhibit. 

In  February  1959  thirty-three  Staten  Is¬ 
landers  met  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
man  Kienzle,  Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island  and 
formed  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Staten 
Island.  The  Society  met  on  the  fourth  Thurs¬ 
day  of  each  succeeding  month,  in  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  room  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New 
Dorp,  Staten  Island,  approving  its  constitu¬ 
tion  and  electing  the  following  officers  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year:  president,  Mr. 
Walter  Hunt;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Robert  Dal- 
rymple,  Jr.;  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  Frederick  Hall, 
Jr.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Herman  Kienzle. 

At  our  meeting  on  June  25,  1959,  we  were 
privileged  to  have  Mrs.  August  Schneider  of 
Staten  Island  as  guest  speaker.  Her  talk  was 
very  helpful  to  many  of  us  who  are  beginners 
in  the  hobby  of  raising  African  violets. 

Our  first  meeting  of  the  fall  season  will 
be  on  Thursday,  September  24,  at  which  time 
we  plan  on  having  Mr.  William  Meachem  as 
our  guest. 

The  Boot  Hill  Saintpaulia  Club,  Dodge 
City,  Kansas  held  a  family  picnic  at  Wright 
Park,  August  24,  1959.  Election  of  officers 
was  held  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Freeland;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Clifford 
Johnson;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Dal- 
garn;  librarian,  Mrs.  Clarence  Greenwood. 
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The  new  slate  of  officers  for  the  North 
Country  African  Violet  Society,  Malone,  New 
York  is  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Mildred 
S.  Chaffee;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Joyce  Sabin; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Lucy  Boyea;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Farley; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Leon  Russell. 

Our  club  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  the  week  long  exhibit  at  Frank¬ 
lin  County  Fair  from  August  25-29  drew  in¬ 
terest  beyond  our  deepest  dreams.  Malone, 
the  county  seat,  has  never  had  a  violet  show 
and  even  the  Floral  Hall  Exhibit  of  all  flowers 
and  arrangements  lacked  much  to  draw 
special  interest.  Imagine  69  African  violets  of 
the  newest  varieties  in  full  bloom  and  very 
well  groomed  appearing  there  this  year.  Truly, 
this  was  one  of  the  main  highlights  of  the 
Fair. 

The  Harmony  African  Violet  Society  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  started  their  fall  sessions  with 
a  September  meeting  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
A.  A.  De  Meyer.  Cohostesses  were  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Paine  and  Mrs.  P.  V.  Christopher.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  “Fertilizer  Stunt,”  and  “Use  of 
Formaldehyde.” 

The  club  members  will  hear  the  following 
programs  during  the  year:  Plants  Under 
Lights,  Grooming  Plants  for  Show,  Getting 
Violet  Bloom,  Mildew,  Humidity  and  Air  Cir¬ 
culation,  and  No  Business  Like  Show  Busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Christmas  plant  exchange  is  very  much 
enjoyed  by  members  — -  also  the  Flea  Mart.  A 
picnic  was  held  the  middle  of  August  in  Julia 
Davis  Park  for  members  and  their  husbands. 

The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  Unit  #  1  met  on  August  12, 
1959  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Wenz 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Zur- 
schmiede;  vice  president,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Wade, 
Jr.;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Carl  Landwehr; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Ellings- 
worth;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  Kanzler. 

The  Northeast  African  Violet  Club  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri  met  on  June  19th  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Tarbet,  with  Mrs,  Stella 
Palmer  as  cohostess.  Delightful  refreshments 
were  served. 

After  regular  business  meeting,  election  of 
officers  for  the  1959-1960  season  was  held. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Harbison;  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  O.  B.  Kern;  second  vice  president, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  McCullough;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Loehning;  treasurer,  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Gunnels. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  to  resume  in  September. 
The  meetings  are  held  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month. 

The  Lone  Star  African  Violet  Society  of 
Dallas,  Texas  held  its  final  organization  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  18th  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Tomson. 


Mrs.  L.  Clyde  Williams  installed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  president,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Herring; 
first  vice  president,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kirk;  second 
vice  president,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Willis;  third  vice 
president,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Shipman;  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Clore;  treasurer,  Mrs.  T. 
J.  Stovall;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Wm. 
DaVoust,  Jr. 

We  have  twenty  charter  members  and  will 
be  holding  our  first  regular  meeting  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Our  program  emphasis  for  our  first 
meetings  will  be  on  various  things  the  be¬ 
ginner  needs  to  know  about  Saintpaulias  with 
pointers  of  grooming  plants  for  a  spring  show. 

On  Tuesday,  July  21,  1959,  the  First  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisi¬ 
ana  met  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Miltner. 

An  election  of  officers  was  held  with  the 
following  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Pesson;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Harold  Buck;  secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Miltner;  treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Jacobsen. 

There  has  been  such  a  terrific  interest  for 
African  violets  shown  in  the  Lake  Charles 
area,  the  charter  members  expect  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  group  tc^  be  quite  large  when 
it  is  fully  organized. 

The  Tri-City  African  Violet  Society,  Para¬ 
mount,  California  had  for  their  July  meeting 
the  first  sound  and  color  moving  picture  in  the 
world  on  African  violets  and  gloxinias.  The 
film  was  produced  in  California  and  sc<^nes 
were  taken  in  homes  and  in  three  leading 
nurseries. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  Tri-City  Violet 
show  in  April  1960.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Clapp  was 
elected  show  chairman. 

The  Fort  Vancouver  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Vancouver,  Washington  on  May  25th 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year:  president,  Mrs.  William  Huttel;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Clarence  Sowers;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Marcus  Nendick;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Augenblick. 

The  club  held  their  first  display  and  plant 
sale  on  May  2nd.  The  two  clubs  from  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  -joined  the  Vancouver  club  in 
this  display.  The  Mayday  theme  was  depicted 
in  the  display  with  a  large  doll  as  the  May 
Queen  and  smaller  ones  in  their  fluffy  dresses 
winding  the  Maypole. 

The  East  Huntington  African  Violet  Society 
of  Huntington,  West  Virginia  held  a  dirt  mix¬ 
ing  and  covered  dish  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Roy  Hays.  Following  the  lunch¬ 
eon  a  business  meeting  was  held  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  installed:  president,  Mrs. 
William  McCulloh;  vice  president,  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Mott;  secretary,  Mrs.  Pauline  Criddle;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Mann. 

The  officers  were  installed  by  past  presi¬ 
dent  Miss  Esther  Spencer,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Criddle  gave  a  report  of  the  Detroit  Con¬ 
vention. 

The  Chico  African  Violet  Society  of  Chico, 
California  meets  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
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month  at  the  Eastwood  Recreation  Center,  9th 
and  Pine  Streets,  Chico,  California,  except  in 
June,  July,  and  August  when,  potluck  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  the  gardens  of  various  mem¬ 
bers.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Whitney  is  president. 

On  May  21st  the  Silver  Dollar  Fair  open¬ 
ed  —  members  of  the  club  exhibited  plants 
and  many  won  prizes.  Mrs.  L.  E.  McLaugh¬ 
lin  of  North  Highlands,  California  was  judge. 
The  plant  Cydonia,  entered  by  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Whitney  was  outstanding.  Also,  the  club  en¬ 
tered  a  garden  in  the  Fair  and  won  second 
prize,  which  was  $85.00  the  theme  was 
“Beside  the  Pool.” 

Colored  slides  from  the  National  Society 
were  shown  at  our  May  meeting,  Mrs.  Roy 
Lowry,  librarian,  read  an  article  on  “Hov/ 
to  Unpack  Your  Plants.” 

In  June  our  group  held  a  potluck  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Whis- 
man,  at  which  time  the  host  showed  colored 
slides  and  movies. 

In  July  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bickley  were 
hosts  to  club  members  and  guests  at  a  pot¬ 
luck  supper.  Mrs.  Roy  Lowry  was  cohostess. 
A  feature  of  the  supper  was  homemade  ravi¬ 
oli.  Colored  slides  were  shown. 

The  San  Francisco  Flower  Show  was  held 
August  20th  and  21st,  at  the  City  Hall,  San 
Francisco,  The  San  Francisco  African  Violet 
Society  was  one  of  the  15  participating  flower 
societies.  Our  Mrs.  W.  L.  Whitney  was  one 
of  the  judges.  end 


STURDY  NEW  PLANT  MARKERS 

“Thriftee”  Plastic  Plant  Markers  in  soft  green 
color  only  $1  for  125  postpaid!  A  thousand  for 
$3.90  Size  4”  x  Ordinary  soft  pencil  mark¬ 

ings  clearly  readable  season  after  season.  Not 
affected  by  water,  fertilizer  or  soil  chemicals. 
Easily  cleaned  for  re-use  with  household  clean¬ 
ser  and  damp  cloth.  Write  on  them  with  any 
pencil,  pen  or  ink.  Send  $1  now  for  125  “Thrif- 
tee”  Markers  and  free  60-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  of  unusual  hard-to-find  African  Violet 
Supplies. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  938  Oxford,  Maryland 


THIRD  REVISED  EDITION 
"AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure, 
African  violet  arrangements,  Judges,  judging 
an.d  species. 

Available  January  1960  $1.00  per  copy 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18^  Tennessee 


One  ©f  ©yf  greenhouses  devoted  t© 
African  Violet  production. 


New  list  sent  upon  request.  Over  100 
varieties.  Shipping  to  Northern  States 
starts  April  1,  weather  permitting. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

DBL.  PINK  FIRE;  Large  fringed  dp.  pk.  double^ 

dk.  wavy  red  backed  foliage  — — - - — $1.25 

PEACH  CHIFFON:  Beautiful  fringed  dbl.  peach 

pink  flowers,  fringed  foliage  _ _ _ _ _  $1.25 

CATHY  ANN;  Frilly  full  giant  dbl.  pink,  dark 

green  foliage  _ _ _ _ _  $1.25 

FRINGED  RASPBERRY:  Heavily  frilled  deep  rasp¬ 
berry  pk.  dbl.,  wavy  foliage  _ _ _ _ _  $1.25 

PINK  MIRACLE:  Lge.  pk.  flowers  with  dp.  pk. 

ruffled  edge,  good  bloomer  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  $1.00 

BLUE  NOCTURNE:  Lge.  light  wavy  blue  dbl., 

medium  green  foliage  _ _ _ _ _  $1.00 

BLUE  BORDER:  Single  white  flower  with  blue 

border,  profuse  bloomer  _ _ _ _ _  $1.00 

PRIDE  OF  ROCHESTER:  Pk.  dbl.  clusters  of  giant 

blooms,  dk.  green  foliage  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  $  .75 

SANTA  MARIA:  Lt.  blue  ruffled  flowers,  dk. 

green  red  backed  foliage  _ _ _ _ _  $  .75 

LORNA  DOONE:  Deep  wine  bi~colored  ruffled 

double,  dk  wavy  foliage  _ _ _ _ — _ _ _  $  .75 


ALL  VIGOROUS  PLANTS,  GROWN  IN  214”  POTS 

Please  add  45^  ©n  ail  orders  amounting  to  $3.00  or  less. 
All  orders  over  $3.00  add  65^  for  packing  and  postage. 


VISITORS  WELCOME  AT  GREENHOUSES.  OPEN  8  TO  5,  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


VOLKMANN  BROS.  GREENHOUSES 

2714  Minert  Street  Dalfos  19,  Texas 
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NEW!  ECONOMICAL! 

THRIFTEE 

PLASTIC  PLANT 
MARKERS 

as  low  as 
*3.®®  per  1,000 


•  More  attractive,  more  durable  than  wooden  markers  .  .  .  and  at  a 
competitive  price! 

•  Spring  green  in  color,  lightweight  for  convenience. 

•  Can  be  marked  with  soft  lead  pencils,  rubber  stamps,  typewriter  or  print¬ 
ing! 

•  Not  affected  by  water,  fertilizer  or  soil-chemical  action. 

•  Will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or  mildew. 

•  Reusable;  can  be  cleaned  with  ordinary  household  cleanser. 


QUANTITY  PRICES  PER  1,000 


Bulk  Packed 

4“x5/8“ 

8"xV8^' 

1,000 

$  3.90 

$  4.80 

$  5.40 

$  7.20 

5,000 

3.60 

4.50 

5.10 

6.80 

10,000 

3.30 

4.15 

4.80 

6.35 

20,000 

3.00 

3.80 

4.25 

5.65 

Suggested 
retail  per 

$  0.75 

$  0.95 

$  1.15 

$  1.45 

100 

Weight  per 

1,000 

2  lbs. 

31/2  lbs. 

4  lbs. 

5/2  lbs. 

Markers  may  be  assorted  to  earn  quantity  prices. 

Prices  F.O.B.,  Milford,  Michigan.  Shipping  charges  prepaid,  if  check  accompanies  order. 

SAMPLE  ORDER  (125  assorted  markers)  - $1.00  prepaid. 

(Prices  for  larger  quantities  quoted  on  request.) 


Lifetime  Markers 


P.  O.  Box  #158  Dept.  45 
Milford,  Michigan 
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Don't  miss  this 
Visit  to 

America's  famous 
Resort 

See  Fischer's  unique 

Violet  Fairyland 

on  disploy  at  the  convention. 


INTRODUCING  ......  FOR  1960 


Pink  Halo— _ _ _ _ _  Pink  with  white  edge. 

Pink  Shasta__ _ _ _ __._.__LQrge  semidouble  fringed  deep  pink. 

Sea  Breeze _ _ _ _ _ Beautiful  fringed  double,  pink  tint. 

Sea  Spider _ _ _ _ _ _ Purple  double,  greenish  edge,  novelty. 

Dr  if  twood_._— Deep  purple,  outstanding  fringe. 

Dancing  Waters _ _ _ __.Doubie  pink  Geneva. 

Mer  Rouge_— - _ _ _ _ _ _ Large  flowering  deep  pink,  exceptional  fringe. 

Double  Pink  Miracle _ _  Double  pink  with  deeper  pink  fringed  edge. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

to  our  many,  many  friends  in  the 
African  Violet  Society, 


$1.00  1959 

Sointpaulia  Gift 
Certificate 


I 


This  coupon 

or  facsimile 
redeemable 
at  our  green¬ 
houses  or 
through  the 
niail,  with 
any  purchase 
of  $6  or 
more. 


These  ond  other  fine  varieties  pictured  in  our 

new  "60  folder,  ready  in  March.  Write  for  your 
free  copy.  (Customers  on  record  will  automatically 
receive  their  copy  in  our  first  mailing.) 

f» 

miLSCilCf  •  «  Greenhouses 

Dept.  V.M. 

LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  OUR  VIOLET  FRIENDS-From 


/G|R|E|E|N|H|0|U|S|Ej^ 


We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  greenhouses  when  coming  to  the  N.A.V.S.A.  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City.  Our  greenhouses  will  be  open  daily  and  Sunday  for  your  convenience  from  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  for  immediate  shipment  to  help  solve  your  holiday  gift  list  problem. 
“1001  African  Violet  Questions  Answered  by  Twelve  Experts”  —  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson.  $4.95 
each,  P.Pd. 

“The  Complete  Book  of  African  Violets”  —  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson.  $3.95  each,  P.  Pd. 
“Theonex  African  Violet  Book”  — -  Good  cultural  and  propagation  hints.  $1.00  each,  P.  Pd. 


Plant  Stakes 


A  41/2”  Vertical  Stake  100  for  $1.40  P.  Pd. 


2 1/4”  Mottled  plastic  pots,  $3.50  per  100  P.  Pd. 

3  ”  Mottled  plastic  pots,  squatty  tubs,  $4.75  per  100  P.  Pd. 

4  ”  Mottled  plastic  squatty  pots,  $12.00  per  100  P.  Pd. 

3  ”  Mottled  plastic  saucers,  100  for  $5,00  P.  Pd. 

4  ”  Mottled  plastic  saucers,  100  for  $6.25  P.  Pd. 


Rooting  Powder  35c  —  2  oz.  jar  $1.35 

P.  Pd. 

Optox  Spray  —  1  oz.  60c  —  6  oz. 
$1.35  P.  Pd. 

Liqua  Vita  —  8  oz.  Bottle  75c  P.  Pd. 
Antrol  Spray  Bomb  ~  6  oz.  $1.25  P.  Pd. 


VIOLETREE  —  DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  VIOLET  AND  PLANT  HOB¬ 
BYISTS!  Artistically  designed  "Violetree'"  to  hold  plants  in  neat,  space-saving  order.  Sturdy  steel 
construction  5414"  tall— 25"  in  circumference.  Well  balanced  neatly  finished  legs  with  rubber 
tips.  Arms  revolve  and  can  be  placed  at  any  angle.  The  holders  are  cups  314"  wide  x  114"  deep 
of  heavy  durable  black  plastic,  which  will  not  leak.  Suitable  to  hold  2"  or  3"  pots  and  4"  stand¬ 
ard  size.  Plastic  cups  can  be  removed  for  easy  cleaning. 


Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  21  cups 
Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  25  cups 


$22.95  P.  Pd. 
$24.95  P.  Pd. 


MIDGET  VIOLETREE.  Holds  nine  plants,  measures  17”  tall  14”  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Cups  neatly  in  proportion  to  stand  2%”  by  114”  deep  to 
hold  2”  or  3”  pots.  Rubber  tipped  balanced  legs,  antique  black  or  silver 
color  finish.  Special  $7.95  each  P.  Pd. 

CERAMIC  STRAWBERRY  JAR  —  Handmade  ceramic  in  six  sparkling 
colors.  Mottled  colors  blended  in  shades  of  tan,  blue,  green,  gray,  solid 
black  or  sparkling  white.  Suitable  space  for  four  violets.  Proper  drain¬ 
age  hole  in  bottom.  SVa”  high  and  approximately  5 3,4”  in  circumference. 
$2.25  ea.  P.  Pd.  2  for  $4.15  P.  Pd. 

New  Hanging  type  strawberry  jar  of  same  size  and  colors  with  four 
openings  especially  designed  for  your  Gesneriads  and  episcias.  $2.25 
each  or  2  for  $4.15  P.  Pd. 
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25  CUP  VIOLETREE  CERAMIC  VIOLET  JAR  HANGING  VINE  JAR 


FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


TINARI  GREENHOUSES 


Dept.  A.  V. 

BETHAYRES,  PA. 


JUN  o  ,• 

|J-®'!?AR1ES  ^ 


WATCH  FOR  "CHARTREUSE  FRINGE"! 

(To  be  shown  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  annual  Spring  Show  and  Convention.) 


IT’S  A  FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND,  COMBINING  MANY 
OUTSTANDING  VIOLET  CHARACTERISTICS. 
OPEN,  DARK,  GIRL  FOLIAGE  (IT  ISN’T  TIGHT 
GROWING):  MAMMOTH.  FULLY  DOUBLE, 

FRINGED,  MEDIUM  PINK  FLOWERS  (NOT  SU¬ 
PREME):  CHARTREUSE  EDGING  ON  FLOWERS: 
HEAVY  BLOOMING  AND  A  FAST  GROWER 
AND  PROPAGATOR. 


Beat  the  spring  rush  and  try  our  new  method  of 
shipping  quality  rooted  leaves.  (Each  rooted 
leaf  is  sealed  in  an  individual  polyethylene  hag. 
This  assures  perfect  freshness  on  arrival.)  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  these  leaves. 


CHARTREUSE  FRINGE,  Rooted  leaves— 50c  each 
Rooted  leaves  with  plantlets  —  75c  each 
(IF  AVAILABLE) 

-  •  -  •  -  •  -  •  — - 

The  following  100  new  varieties  are  all  for  sale 
at  50c  each  for  rooted  leaves  (many  have  plantlets) 
or  40c  for  fresh  cut  leaves.  To  speed  your  order, 
choose  directly  from  this  ad  as  most  of  our  spring 
lists  have  been  mailed.  You  can  also  choose  from 
over  100  other  varieties  in  our  2  page  ad  (pages 
4  &  5)  in  the  June,  1959  issue  and  the  ad  (on 
page  4)  in  the  Sept,  or  Dec.  issues.  Orders  will  be 
mailed  in  order  of  receipt  starting  April  15th. 

Rooted  Leaves  - —  50c  each 
Angel  Flake,  Beauty  Bride,  Blue  Le  Fleur,  Bonnie 
Foi,  Brigitte,  Carolee,  Cathy  Ann,  Constance  Han¬ 
sen,  Cottontail,  Dainty  Darling,  Dbl.  Green  Beads, 
Double  Racy  Red,  Dbl.  Rainbow  King,  Dbl.  Rose 
Wing,  Dbl.  Star  Innocence,  Fairyland  Fantasy, 
Fairyland  White,  Finesse,  Flash,  Full  Fluff,  Gay 
Nineties,  Gibson  Girl,  Glad  Rags,  Green  Years, 
Holly  Doodle,  Impressario,  Jewel  Tone,  Laughter, 
Lingo,  May  Melody,  Mimosa,  Pink  Fire,  Pink  Holly, 
Pink  Tea,  Pink  Witch,  Powder  Rose,  Pride  of 
Rochester,  Priscilla  Landaker,  Racy  Peach,  Racy 
Red,  Raspberry  Revel,  Raspberry  Sherbet,  Royal 
Chiffon,  Silver  White  Shade,  Snowfall,  Star  Holly 
Selections,  Truly  Fair,  Whimsey,  Wings  of  Eden, 
Young  Love. 


ORDERS  FOR  ROOTED  LEAVES  AND  FRESH 
CUT  LEAVES  CAN’T  BE  SENT  COMBINED 
SO  PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  LEAVES  ALL 
ROOTED  OR  ELSE  ALL  FRESH  CUT. 


PETROCOSMEA  KERRII— A  close  relative  of  the 
African  violet  with  yellow  and  white  flowers. 
(See  page  19  of  the  March,  1959  African  Violet 
Magazine.) 

ALBINO  SWIRLS — Large  fringed  single  purple  on 
dark  red,  green,  and  white  albino  foliage. 

APRIL  LOVE — Dbl.  fringed  pastel  blue  and  white. 

BLUE  CHARTREUSE — Fringed  medium  blue  single 
with  good  chartreuse  edge. 

Henry  Ten  Hagen 

Dept.  MSP  Warsaw,  New  York 


CHARTREUSE  MOONBEAM— Very  unusual. 

A  Dixie  Moonbeam  flower  with  a  chartreuse 
fringed  edge. 

CHARTREUSE  SISTER — Deep  purple  fringed  single 

with  chartreuse  edge. 

CHARTREUSE  WONDER — Blue  and  white  fringed 

single.  Chartreuse  edge. 

CHERRY  ICE— Very  deep  pink  double,  dark  foliage. 

CHERRY  WINE^ — Smaller  very,  very  dark  dbl.  pink 
flowers.  Heavy  bloomer. 

CLOUD  FRINGE— Dbl.  purple  fringed  flowers  with 
white  edge. 

DBL.  CLARISSA  HARRIS^ — Dbl.  fringed  pink  with 
chartreuse  edge  at  times. 

EXOTICA  —  Fringed  dark  purple  single  with 
fringed  reddish-green  edge. 

FASCINATION— Very  deep  double  fringed  pink  on 
dark  foliage. 

FLAMINGO  STAR  —  Star  shaped  fringed  white 
single  with  pink  markings. 

FRILLED  ROSETTE  SUPREME  —  Excellent  large 
dbl.  pink  and  white. 

FRINGED  DBL.  PINK — One  of  the  very  best  of 
this  type.  Very  large  full  dbl.  dark  flowers. 

FRINGED  HAZE— Large  fringed  single  white  girl. 

GOLD  BAND— Dbl.  fringed  pink  and  white  with 

chartreuse  edge. 

KIMBERLY- — Dbl.  powder  puff  blue,  white  edge. 

LAVENDER  GOLD  LACE  —  Fringed  single  white 
with  chartreuse  edge  and  lavender  markings. 

LIGHT  GLAMOUR — Pink  and  white  sport  of  “Pink 
Glamour.” 

LIGHT  REDDERNESS — Red  lavender  and  white 
variegated  sport  of  “Redderness.” 

LOVEKNOT — Excellent  dbl.  fringed  purple  with 
chartreuse  edge. 

MASQUERADE — Dbl.  fringed  blue  lavender  and 
white  with  purple  veining.  Unusual. 

MELODY  AIR  —  Dbl.  variegated  deep  pink  and 
white.  Very  startling. 

NEW  YORK  FRILLS— Dark  dbl.  blue,  fringed  edge. 

PARROT  FEATHER — Dbl.  fringed  cerise  pink  with 

chartreuse  edge. 

PINK  DOGWOOD — Fringed  star  shape  pink. 

PINK  MARBLE — Unusual  mottled  single  blue  and 
pink. 

PIRATE  TREASURE— Very  pronounced  chartreuse 
edge  on  single  fringed  purple  flower. 

PORTRAIT— Startling!  Fringed  white  with  darker 
blue  shading  confined  to  a  dime  sized  spot  in 
the  center. 

PURPLE  FLUFF — Huge  full  dbl.  fringed  purple. 

PURPLE  GOLD — Chartreuse  edged  single  fringed 
purple. 

RASPBERRY  PINK  —  Deep  dbl.  pink.  Excellent 
grower. 

REDDERNESS — A  very  deep  dbl.  cerise  pink. 

ROYAL  NOCTURNE — Supreme  of  “Blue  Nocturne.” 

SEA  FOAM — Dbl.  frilled  blue  and  white.  Holly 
type  foliage. 

SHAG — Very  full  frilled  dbl.  wine  bicolor,  dark 
foliage  with  lighter  edge. 

SONJA — Single  pink  streaked  and  marked  with 
purple. 

SPELLBOUND — Dbl.  shaded  blue  and  white.  Large 
flowers. 

SPUN  SUGAR — Dbl.  fringed  dark  pink  and  white. 

STORM  CLOUDS — ^Dbl.  fringed  purple  and  white. 

SUE — ^Very  fringed  deep  dbl.  pink  on  girl  foliage. 

TONKA  DELIGHT — Fringed  single  white  with  blue 

edge. 

TURBULENT — Fringed  single  purple  and  white. 

VAGABOND  —  Very  fringed  large  red  lavender 
single.  Very  dark  foliage. 

VALIANT  LADY — ^“Sparkling  Water”  type  flower 
on  girl  leaf. 

VALLIN  PINK  PETTICOATS  SUP.  —  Excellent 
chartreuse  edge  at  times. 

WHITE  GOLD — Huge  fringed  single  white. 

WINTRY  ROSE  —  Dbl.  red  Geneva  with  good 
white  edge. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  No  orders  are  accepted  under 
$3.00,  and  on  orders  below  $5.00  please  add  75c 
for  postage  and  packing.  Airmail  is  50c  extra 
up  to  a  $5.00  order  and  5c  more  for  e^ch  $1.00 
of  the  order  above  that.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  All 
cuttings  are  labeled  and  true  to  name. 


~  FREE  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST  — 

(250  charge  to  foreign  countries) 


SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM 


Freshly  cut  leaves  75^  each;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Minimum  order  $6.00;  please  add  $1.00  for  postage 
and  packing.  Airmail  50?:  extra;  on  orders  over  $6.00  include  an  extra  10?  per  dollar's  worth  of 


leaves.  Special  Delivery  30?:. 

ALABASTER' — Good  double  white  with  green 

tinge. 

AMELIA — Ruffled  frilled  lavender.  Wavy  foliage. 
BEAUTY  PRIDE — ^Light  blue  double.  Dark  foliage. 
BIG  BLUE — Huge  star  shaped  double  flowers. 
Good  bloomer. 

BLUE  BLAZE — Very  large  white  edged  blue  semi¬ 
double  blossoms. 

BOLD  WARRIOR — Blue  backed  white  streaked 
blossoms.  Large  quilted  foliage. 

BUD’S  PINK  MARDI  GRA — Rose-lavender  double 
on  dark  red-backed  foliage. 

CANDY  LACE — Novel  shaped  pink,  white  and 
green.  Ruffled  girl  foliage. 

CHARM  SONG — Lovely  light  blue  double. 

CINDY — Large,  slightly  ruffled,  peachy  medium 
pink.  Dark  green  slightly  variegated  flat  girl 
foliage. 

COPPERTONE — Bright  peach  with  copper  tones. 
Full  double. 

CORONADO— Deep  dbl.  purple.  Flat  girl  foliage. 
COTTONTAIL— Ruffled,  open  centered  dbl.  white. 
CRINOLINE— Heavily  fringed  deep  pink  single. 
Dark  foliage. 

DELFT  SWEETHEART— Huge  2  inch  fringe  peri¬ 
winkle  blue.  Heavy  girl  foliage. 

DOUBLE  FUCHSIA — Shaggy  double  deep  fuchsia. 
DOLLY  V ARDEN — Frilled  double  rose-wine.  Su¬ 
preme  foliage. 

DOUBLE  LILAC — Huge  unusual  lilac,  crisp  white 

edge. 

DOUBLE  PINK  CAMEO — Clear  double  pink.  Dark 
foliage. 

DOUBLE  RACY  RED— The  reddest  of  reds. 
DOUBLE  SNOW  SQUALL— Quantities  of  pure 

white  flowers. 

EILEEN— Large,  faintly  mottled,  fringed  pink. 
FEATHERTOP — Heavily  frilled  double  pink.  Frilled 
bronze  leaf. 

FIFI— Largest  of  the  pink  frilled  blooms. 

FLAMBOYANT — Huge  star  pink,  unusual  center 
tuft.  Plain  foliage. 

FLASH — Flashy  brilliant  double  pink. 

FLUFFY — Fluffy,  slightly  fringed  white  double 
with  much  green.  Many  blossoms  per  stem. 
GAY  90’s- — Beautifully  ruffled,  many  petaled  pink. 
GOLD  LACE  SERIES- — Lavender,  White,  Mottled, 
Blue  and  Red.  Fringed  orchid  type  blossoms 
edged  in  gold  and  chartreuse. 

GLAD  RAGS- — Shaggy  fringed  pink.  Ruffled  fol. 
GREEN  FROTH— Creamy  white  —  one-third  green. 
GREEN  PEARL — White  and  purple  semi-double 
flowers,  some  green.  Deep  cut  girl  foliage. 
GREEN  YEARS — Full  white  dbl.  Distinct  green  tint. 
HOLLY  DOODLE — Double  big  ruffled  white  star 
doodled  with  blue. 

PEACH— Huge  peach  double  star. 
IRISH  COLLEEN— Deep  pink  and  green.  Scalloped 
bronze  foliage. 

IRRESISTABLE^ — ^White  double,  clear  blue  rim. 
Deep  cut  girl  foliage. 

ISLE  OF  DREAMS— Commercial  seedling  winner  at 
Detroit.  Big,  big,  ruffled  reddish  pink  to  pink 
and  white  semi-double  flowers. 

KISS  OF  FIRE — Hot  pink  double.  Scalloped  girl 
foliage. 


LEGIONAIRE — Giant  blue  Geneva.  Dark  foliage. 

LEMON  DROP — White  fringe,  “yellow-tinted” 
center. 

LOTUS  SUNTONE— Double  peach  pink.  Dark 
green  girl  foliage. 

LUCKY  STREAK — Frilled,  splashed,  rayed  flowers 
of  all  colors. 

MEG — Huge  star  shaped  double  pink.  Very  heavily 
fringed  edge. 

MICHELLE) — Double  pink  with  greenish  edge. 
Girl  foliage. 

MISCHIEF — Semi-double  very  deep  pink  splatter¬ 
ed  with  purple. 

NORTHERN  FIRE — Clear  creamy  pink  double. 

PINK  MOSS— Light  green  notched  edge.  Large 
full  double  pink. 

POWDER  ROSE — Big  star  shaped  rose  pink  semi¬ 
double. 

QUEEN  MADONNA — Double  White  Madonna  Su¬ 
preme.  Lovely  girl  foliage. 

RACY  PEACH — Huge  double  peach  star,  having 

much  green. 

RED  SEA — Red  with  darker  red  streaks.  Girl  foli¬ 
age.  An  eye-catcher. 

REDDERNESS  IMPROVED— Better  flowers  and 
will  hold  its  color. 

ROYAL  COACHMAN— Huge  2  inch  deep  purple. 
Good  bloomer. 

SMOKE  RINGS — Double  white,  blue  center.  Round 
foliage. 

SNOWDROP — Excellent  and  prolific  double  white. 

SNOW  FALL— Loads  of  double  ruffled  fringed 
white  blooms. 

SQUIGGLE — Huge  deep  purple  star  with  heavily 
fringed  edge. 

SWAMI — Medium  blue  double  splashed  with  pink. 

SLICK — Huge  cerise  double  pink.  Dark  foliage. 

STAR  INNOCENCE — Huge,  creamy  white  star. 

TIC — Cerise  pink  splashed  with  white.  Girl  foli¬ 
age.  Small  growing. 

TV  DOUBLE  ROSY  RUFFLED— Double  frilled 
deep  pink.  Ruffled  and  wavy  foliage. 

WISE  COUNT — Beautiful  dbl.  purple.  Plain  leaves. 

WINGS  OF  EDEN — Huge  double  white,  blue 
fringed  edge,  with  green. 

WITCHCRAFT — Lavender  double  splashed  with 
purple. 

WHITE  KNIGHT— Huge  white  ruffled  star. 


Scotsward  Violet  Farm 

Hanover  Road,  Florhom  Pork,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Word 

Telephone:  Frontier  7-1132 

“If  you  do  not  find  the  varieties  that  you 
wish  on  this  list,  we  have  one  from  1959 
with  over  300  new  varieties  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  older  ones  which  are  not  listed. 

“Any  time  you  are  in  New  York  City  (we 
are  only  25  miles  from  there)  do  come  and 
enjoy  our  hundreds  of  blooming  plants.” 
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From  the  Editor 

Ont  ^  ^  I 

The  plants  in  the  window  on  the  front  cover  are: 
top  shelf,  left  to  right,  Hoya  cornosa  variegata.  Spot¬ 
light,  T-V  Summer  Dream,  Red  Glow,  Calumet 
Beacon,  Pink  Wink,  Santa  Maria;  center  shelf,  left 
to  right,  Tennessee  Pink,  Kimberly,  Fleur-de-lite, 
Streptocarpus  saxorum;  bottom  shelf,  left  to  right, 
Caravan  Sultan,  Fleet  Dream,  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro, 
Beaming  and  Valor. 


Hope  you  like  the  reprint  on  the  species — also  the  photographs.  Marge  Lotz  and  Henry  Peter¬ 
son  were  very  helpful  in  assisting  with  this  effort.  I  am  most  grateful  to  them. 


Most  sincerely, 


grow  prize-winning  violets 


It’s  a  fact-when  fed  the  Stim-U-Plant  way, 
African  Violets  grow  bigger  and  healthier, 
have  more  blooms.  For  prize-winners,  start 
with  our  high-organic  soil  mixes,  feed  with  the 
rich,  balanced  5-8-7  Stim-U-Plant  solution  and 
keep  pests  away  with  Sel-Kaps  (containing 
sodium  selenate)  or  African  Violet  Spray. 
Economy  growers’  sizes  of  African  Violet  Food 
available:  Mb.,  $1.30;  5-lbs.,  $4.95  PPD.  Send 
check  or  M.O.  please. 


Stim'UplanT 


Sel'Kaps.  An  effective  Insec¬ 
ticide  which  plant  absorbs, 
giving  it  immunity  to  mites, 
mealy  bogs,  red  spider, 
ophids,  etc.  Spf®,  can’t  harm 
your  AfricanWiolets. 


LABORATORIES 

Columbus  16,  Ohio 


African  Violet  Soil,  Peat 
Humus,  Planter  Mix,  Special 
mixtures  to  assure  maximum 
growth  and  blooming. 

Stim-U-Plant  products  ore 
available  in  Variety,  Hard¬ 
ware,  ond  Garden  stores. 
Floral  shops.  Supermarkets. 


the 

Stim-U-Plant 

way 


Sfim-U-Plant  African 
Violet  Food  —  the 
standby  of  successful 
growers  everywhere. 
Easy  to  use,  econom¬ 
ical.  3-oz.  can  makes 
60  qts.  liquid  plant 
food  mixture. 


StIm-U-PIant  African  Violet  Spray. 
New,  handy  insecticide  for  violets 
and  all  other  house  plants.  Full 
protection  with  one  quick  sproy. 
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For  Small  Quantities  of  Soil 


Floral  Light  Plant  Cart  with 
shatter-proof  plastic  remov¬ 
able  trays  that  never  rot  or 
corrode.  2  tier  $40.Q0.  3  tier 
$50.00  F.O.B.  Adjustable  2  or 
4  tube  Dual  Light  Fluorescent 
Fixtures  extra. 


Send  for  literature. 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  .  .  . 

Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflected 
through  the  perforated  shade  this  Starlite  Lamp 
is  a  perfect  setting  for  -your  violets,  both  use¬ 
ful  and  decorative  18”  high,  14”  wide,  33”  long. 
Black  wrought  iron  finish.  Inside  of  reflector 
is  white  enamel.  Rubber  tipped  legs  never  mar 
or  slip.  For  up  to  32  plants  with  cord,  plug, 
and  2-20  watt  tubes.  $22.50  ppd. 

''GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS" 

By  Frederick  &  Jacqueline  Kranz  $4.95 

FLORALITE  CO. 

Tel.  SO  2-1770 

4124  E.  Oakwood  Rd.  So.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Shatterproof  plastic  trays  with  removable  .in¬ 
serts  12”  X  18”  X  2%”  high  $9.30  per  doz.  ppd. 
with  15  or  24  cell  inserts  $15.75  per  doz.  ppd. 
Display  your  violets  for  shows  or  displays.  Trial 
Order  6  —  $4.50  ppd. 


NEW  DUAL  LIGHT  a  combination  of  incandes¬ 
cent  and  fluorescent  lights  made  especially  for 
African  violets  48  in.  long  13  in.  reflector,  2-40 
watt  tubes.  2-15  watt  sockets  with  cord  and 
plug.  $13.50  plus  $2.50  postage  and  packing. 


New  Ideal  4  tube  Dual  Light  with  2  sockets  and 
3  pink  and  1  blue  fluorescent  tubes  40-watt  48 
inch  long,  16  inch  reflector  $28.00  postpaid. 

16  IN.  LEGS  to  convert  any  fixture  to  table 
lamp  $2.00  P.P. 

Time-All  Timer  1650-watt  Special  $10.00  ppd. 
Time-All  Timer  875-watt  Special  $  9.50  ppd. 


Catherine  Shepherd,  Arlington,  Virginia 


IF  you  want  a  quick  way  to  sterilize  small 
quantities  of  soil,  look  around  and  see  if 
you  have  one  of  the  old-fashioned  iron  pans 
with  a  lid.  If  not,  any  container  will  do.  I  use 
a  discarded  pressure  pan  with  the  gasket  re¬ 
moved,  A  six  pint  saucepan  with  a  lid  will 
do. 

Sieve  the  soil,  spread  out  until  it  is  almost 
dust  dry  —  this  is  important!  Measure  one- 
half  pint  of  water  into  the  pan  and  heat  rapid¬ 
ly  until  it  is  boiling.  Then,  fill  the  pan  to 
within  one  inch  of  the  top  with  the  dry  soil. 
Put  the  lid  on  the  pan  and  let  boil  seven 
minutes  exactly.  Then,  remove  the  pan,  still 
with  the  lid  on,  and  stand  it  aside  for  seven 
minutes  more.  If  you  wish  to  use  a  three  pint 
pan,  the  boiling  time  is  reduced  to  three  and 
one-half  minutes,  but  the  standing  time  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  Pour  out  on  a  clean  surface 
to  cool. 

This  sterile  soil  may  be  stored  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  in  a  clean  container  and  remain 
in  excellent  condition  if  it  is  not  allowed  to 
dry  out.  end 


now! 

THE  NEW 


^ube  Graft 

WATERING  AID 


Here’s  the  item  needed  by  every 
indoor  flower  grower  ...  an  all 
aluminum  light  weight  watering 
aid.  No  more  lugging  heavy  and 
awkward  watering  cans,  spilling 
water,  or  breaking  leaves.  Com¬ 
plete  with  8  feet  of  plastic  hose, 
all  aluminum  shut  off  valve,  and 
18  inch  wand  only  $6.95  each.  Add 
25  cents  West  of  Rockies,  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Send  check 
or  money  order  TODAY.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  popular  Flora  Cart. 

Send  for  literature. 


TUBE  CRAFT,  INC.,  DEPT.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Trick  Bits 

For  Your  African  Violets 

Midge  Beekman,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey 

Have  you  ever  had  the  lower  leaves  on 
one  of  your  beautiful  African  violets 
(particularly  Supremes)  suddenly  decide  to 
turn  a  very  sick  looking  yellowish  green?  I 
have,  and  just  two  weeks  before  show  time. 
It  happened  to  a  very  nice  Ruffled  Bicolor 
Supreme  that  I  wanted  to  enter  in  the  show. 
The  plant  had  a  number  of  flower  buds  I 
wanted  opened  by  show  time,  therefore  it 
had  to  stay  under  the  lights.  But  I  also  knew 
all  that  light  wasn’t  going  to  help  those  off- 
colored  lower  leaves,  I  decided  to  try  shading 
the  lower  leaves  and  did  so  by  neatly  tucking 
white  tissue  paper  under  the  green  leaves 
all  around  the  plant,  making  certain  all  the 
off-color  leaves  were  covered.  After  that  was 
done  I  placed  the  plant  back  under  the  lights 
and  crossed  my  fingers. 

The  day  before  the  show,  with  the  blos¬ 
soms  all  opened  the  way  I  had  hoped  they 
would  be,  I  took  the  plant  out  from  under  the 
lights  to  see  the  results  (if  any)  of  my  paper 
trick.  After  gently  removing  all  the  tissue 
paper,  there  was  my  Ruffled  Bicolor  all  nice 
and  green  again  and  all  ready  to  go  to  the 
show. 

So,  when  you  have  a  plant  that  decides  to 
change  the  color  on  its  lower  leaves,  try  the 
paper  trick  before  you  begin  removing  the 
leaves.  It  really  works,  and  that  pretty  blue 
ribbon  by  my  Ruffled  Bicolor  proves  it. 

end 


SAINT  PAULIA 
from 

'  ST.  PAUL 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life' 
Send  for  free  list. 


DORA  BAKER  or  EVELYN  MASON 

318^  Staiiford  Ave.  373  S.  Miss.  River  Blvd 
St.  Paul  5,  Minn.  St.  Paul  5,  Minn. 


"TERRIFIC' 

The  soil  mix  based  on  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Manual  recommendations.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  treated  with  V-C  13. 

3  qt.  bag  —  $1 .00,  3  bags  for  $2.50, 
postpaid  east  of  Mississippi, 
west  add  45^^ 

Special  rates  for  clubs. 

DORIS  LEIGH 

P.  O.  Box  51  Montvole,  N.  J. 


\ 


EXHIBITION  STOCK 

CHOICE  VARIETIES 

Quality  Fresh  Cut  Leaves 

List  on  Request 

HOPE  IRELAND 

104-63  43nd  Ave.,  Corona,  N.  Y. 

Visit  Our  Farm  for  Plants  and  Rooted  Cuttings 
NELSON  FARM  VIOLETS 

Phillipston,  Mass.  (Near  Fox  Run) 

Tel.  Athol  Ch-9-4949  Open  Wed.  Sat.  &  Sun. 
Mint  Marble  —  Cathy  Ann  ---  Elfin  Dream  — 
Delft  Sweetheart  —  Coronado  — -  Jumbo  Honey 
Pink  Twirl  —  Wedge  wood  —  Breathless  — 
Hot  Tomato  —  L.  Tulana  Cloud  —  Constant 
Love  —  Renegade  —  Irish  Colleen  —  dementis 
Blue  —  and  more. 

FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

“LEAPFROG  TO  THE  EXTRAORDINARY^ 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

JANE  STARR 

First!  Fantasy  star  dandy  girl  foliage. 

827  No.  Main  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

TALL  TALES 

First!  Big  pink  stars  deep  purple  splashes. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  OLDER  VARIETIES 

ANN  BLY 

Write  for  list 

A  break!  Fringed  stars  on  plain  foliage. 

Ready  for  mid-summer. 

Freshly  cut  leaves 

—  Open  Daily  and  Sundays  — 

Rooted  leaves  with  small  plantlets. 

Send  name  and  address  for  descriptive  folder. 

Plan  a  trip  to  see  the  lovely  display  of 

LYNDON  LYON 

African  violets  on  Highway  U.  S.  No.  1  1 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Phane  3591 
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Fertilizing  Instructions 

Arndt’s  Floral  Gardens,  Troutdale,  Oregon 

There  are  two  things  to  keep  in  mind  when 
growing  African  violets: 

1.  They  must  be  root-bound  to  bloom  con¬ 
tinually,  and  this  means  small  pots; 
therefore,  the  food  supply  is  short. 

2.  They  are  more  tender  than  other  house 
plants,  and  cannot  stand  strong  doses 
of  sprays  and  plant  foods. 

SO: 

1.  ALWAYS  CUT  THE  USE  OF  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS  to  one-half  the  strength  of  the 
directions  given  for  house  plants  or 
plants  under  glass. 

2.  Feed  only  when  the  plant  is  budding 

,  or  is  in  bloom. 

3.  Feed  only  when  the  plant  is  MOIST. 
Never  fertilize  a  bone-dry  plant. 

4.  Feed  every  week  on  the  SAME  day 
each  week. 

5.  Always  use  tepid  water  when  fertiliz¬ 
ing  or  watering. 

6.  Always  allow  the  plant  to  dry  away 
from  drafts  or  sun,  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture. 

7.  Choose  a  fertilizer  that  DOES  NOT 
burn  the  foliage.  The  directions  will 
say. 

For  best  results,  African  Violet  Society 
of  America  Research  Committee  has  stated 
that  African  violets  prefer  a  balance  of: 

1.  Low  nitrogen 

2.  Very  high  phosphorus 

3.  Medium  potash 

4.  Medium  calcium 


Rooted  Clumps  Leaves  Small  Plants 

PAULINE  KUNTZ 

Route  4  Winterset,  Iowa 

KAHLER — -Eddie's  Masterpiece,  Susan,  Mary, 
Princess  Janice 

VALLIN— -Fringed  Bonbon,  Pink  Ric  Rac,  Var. 
Maverick,  Breathless 

GRANGER — -Silver  Whiteshade,  Wings  of  Eden, 
Winged  Beauty 

NAOMI  WEEKS — Cindy,  Kiss  of  Fire,  Organza, 
Orchid  Smoke,  Red  Sea 

Newest  varieties  from  other  growers  including 
Chantilly  Star,  Moonstone,  Watermelon  Red, 
Red  Gold  Lace,  Green  Froth,  Rose  of  Tibet, 
White  Buccaneer. 

3^  Stamp  for  free  descriptive  shipping  list 


5.  All  the  trace  elements  must  be  pres¬ 
ent,  especially  iron  and  magnesium. 
This  means  a  COMPLETE  plant  food  with 
this  ratio  of  minerals  present,  which  will 
be  stated  on  the  package. 

OUR  favorite  plant  food  is  INSTANT 
VIGORO  (in  the  yellow  can).  It  has  this 
balance,  is  water  soluble,  can  be  spray¬ 
ed  on  the  foliage  as  well  as  fed  to  the 
roots. 

1.  Use  one  teaspoon  to  a  quart  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Stir  until  dissolved. 

2.  Fill  a  fog  sprayer  bottle  and  spray  on 
the  foliage  and  blossoms. 

3.  Then  take  a  measure,  and  pour  around 
the  roots  from  the  top: 

1  tablespoon  to  a  two  and  one-half 
inch  pot 

2  tablespoons  to  a  three  inch  squatty 
pot 

3  tablespoons  to  a  standard  three 
inch  pot 

Va  cup  to  a  four  inch  pot 

4.  Set  the  plant  away  from  drafts  and 
sun  to  dry. 

THEN  TOO: 

It  is  surprising  how  much  quicker  leaf 
cuttings  will  root  if  sprayed  with  a  half 
strength  solution  of  the  above  mixture. 
(One-half  teaspoon  to  a  quart  of  water.) 

IF  FOR  ANY  REASON  A  PLANT  IS  GIVEN 
TOO  STRONG  A  DOSE  OF  FERTILIZER: 

1.  Suspend  the  pot  on  a  deep  bowl  or 
fruit  jar. 

2.  Pour  at  least  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water 
over  the  soil,  and  let  it  run  into  the 
bowl. 

3.  Allow  the  plant  to  drain  and  rest  until 
growth  starts  again. 

4.  Then  include  the  plant  in  your  nor¬ 
mal  routine. 

This  is  good  to  do  about  every  six  months 
after  a  fertilizing  program  has  begun  to 
leach  out  the  insoluble  salts  that  have 
accumulated  in  the  soil.  This  is  also  the 
reason  we  suggest  fertilizing  from  the 
top  so  that  the  salts  will  wash  down  as 
the  plant  is  watered.  A  band  of  foil  wrap 
on  the  rim  of  the  pot  will  also  protect 
the  petioles  from  rotting  should  they  con¬ 
tact  excess  salts  on  the  pot  rim. 

end 


IMPROVED  NEW 

White  Cover  —  1960 

Third  Revised  Edition 
“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure, 
African  violet  arrangements,  judges,  judging, 
species,  gloxinias,  Episcias,  new  Society  rules, 
and  other  (helpful)  up-to-date  information. 
Now  available  — -  $1.00  per  copy. 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee 
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Strawberry  Jar 


The  attractive  strawberry  jar  pictured 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Watters  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  In  it  are 
plants  of  Holiday,  Ember  Pink,  Wintry  Nite, 

Mentor  Boy,  Sea  Sprite,  Blushing,  Azure 


YOU  WILL  BE  REWARDED  BY  A  VISIT  TO 

The  Conibers 

Our  Own  1960  Introductions  and  the  best  from 
others  available.  Stamp  for  list.  Closed  Fridays. 

Ellicott  St.  Rd.  Rt.  #63  S.E.  Box  551 

BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Beauty,  White  Orchid,  General  Herkimer, 
Cavalier,  Emperor  Wilhelm  and  Air  Waves. 

The  glistening  bottom  part  is  a  stand  that 
revolves  electrically.  It  is  quite  effective 
when  it  revolves  and  shows  all  the  plants,  and 
has  been  a  real  conversation  piece  at  every 
show. 

Mrs.  Watters  has  found  that  her  plants 
grow  fast  and  beautiful  in  this  strawberry  jar. 

end 

ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Also  Fresh  Cut  Leaves  and  Small  Plants 

All  State  Inspected 

Send  Ten  Cents  in  Coin  or  Stamps 
for  1960  List 

(Refunded  on  receipt  of  your  order) 

BERNARD  D.  GREESON 

3548  No.  Cramer  St.  Shorewood  IL  Wis. 


ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS  LIMITED  OF  CANADA 

Dear  Friends:  You  can  see  that  I  am  simply  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Fan  Mail.  Frankly,  it  does  my  old 
heart  good  to  know  that  others  can  spout  as  well 
as  I,  Following  is  a  statement  of  one  of  the  finest 
growers  of  African  violets.  In  all  my  travels  I 
have  never  seen  healthier,  sturdier,  or  more  beauti¬ 
ful  African  ‘  violets  than  those  lovingly  grown  by 
Violet  Merilees. 

“Early  in  our  African  Violet  Career  we  found  that 
the  way  to  build  a  business  is  to  have  loads  of 
bloom.  Healthy  plants  just  have  to  bloom,  and 
BLUE  WHALE  is  the  stuff  they  love  best  of  all. 
Everything  is  there  —  all  the  plant  building  ele¬ 
ments  of  whole  whale  solubles,  plus  the  bloom 
forming  phosphorous  of  ground  bone  and  baleen. 
The  sea  contains  every  element  known  on  earth, 
and  that  is  why  products  from  the  sea  have  been 
so  highly  prized  as  fertilizers. 

Combined  as  it  is  with  the  finest  northern  Sphag¬ 
num  Peat  Moss,  BLUE  WHALE  joins  the  rarest 
plant  foods  with  the  marvelous  soil  conditioning 
qualities  of  the  peat  fibres,  giving  a  product  that 
is  a  delight  to  handle  and  a  bearcat  for  results.’’ 

Signed:  BOB  AND  VIOLET  MERILEES 
MERILEES  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
COWICHAN  STATION,  B.C.,  CANADA 

P.S.  Liquid  Whale  is  the  best  of  Liquids  —  it  is  a 
Plant  Food,  Rich  in  Phosphorous,  Calcium  and  Pro¬ 
tein,  concentrated  for  economy. 

P.P.S.  Merilees  makes  a  Blue  Whale  Planting  Mix. 
Send  us  a  dollar  for  a  bag  —  we  know  its  wonder¬ 
ful,  we  use  it. 


ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS,  Limited  of  Canada,  687 
#7  Road,  Dept.  AV30,  Richmond,  B.C.,  will  send 
Blue  and  Liquid  Whale  any  place  on  this  Conti¬ 
nent,  or  to  Great  Britain,  postpaid  and  duty  free. 
FREE:  Canadian  African  Violet  Bulletin  and  Blue 
Whale  Story  of  Easier  Gardening,  free  with  each 
order  as  long  as  they  last. 


LIQUID  WHALE  PLANT  FOOD 
Liquid  Whale  in  12  fluid  ounce  can,  packed 

to  mail  at  1  pound  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ $1.00 

Liquid  Whale  packed  to  mail  at  2^2  pounds  ....$2,00 
Liquid  Whale  packed  to  weigh  10  pounds  in 

a  gallon  can  _ _ _ _ _ _ $6.50 

(It  is  suggested  that  the  contents  of  this  gallon 
shipping  container  be  emptied  into  glass  jars  for 
keeping  over  long  periods) 

BLUE  WHALE  SOIL  BUILDER  AND 


CONDITIONER 

1  Bantam,  approximately  10  pounds 

when  packed,  each  . . . . . . . $3.25 

5  Bantams  each  weighing  approximately 

10  pounds  when  packed,  each  _ _  .$3.00 

10  Bantams  each  weighing  approximately 

10  pounds  when  packed,  each  . $2.90 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

Mixture  A — 

more  than  50  single  flowered  varieties — 
300  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  B — 

from  varieties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  — 
150  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  C — - 

from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed  with 
double  flowered  varieties — 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  D — 

from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed  with 
other  pink  or  white  varieties — - 
150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  FM — 

Our  best  mixtures,  300  seeds  $3.00  of  fine 
hybrids,  mixed  colors,  fringettes. 

Special  Seed  Starting  tray  containing  excellent 
growing  media  designed  for  a  “no  failure” 
$1.00  plus  25c  for  postage. 

FOREST  MILL 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


African  Violets 

Choice  Old  and  New  Varieties 
Grown  under  fluorescent  lights 
Rooted  Cuttings  Small  Plants 

Stamp  for  list. 

MRS.  HAZEL  PRICE 

New  Virginia,  Iowa 


HYPOKeK^ 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 


FOOD 


^  Guaranteed  by 

firtnH  Hniic^lfooninff 

BRINGS  MORE  BEAUTY  &  BLOOMS^ 

TO  ALL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS... 

Perfectly  balanced  for  correctly  feed¬ 
ing  African  Violets  and  other  house 
plants.  Simply  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  to  root  system  of  plants  as 
directed.  It  quickly  feeds  every  part 
of  the  plant  without  danger  of  over- 
stimulating.  Commercial  growers  find 
it  produces  bigger,  more  vigorous 
plants,  with  more  and  larger  blooms. 

Seedlings  and  cuttings  rooted  in  sand 
or  propagating  media  kept  moist 
with  HYPONeX  solution  grow  quicker, 
stronger.  Root  shock  is  reduced  when 
transplanting. 


10  oz.  pkg.  makes  60  gals.  .  .  .  Postpaid  $1.00 
Largerquantities  available.  Write  forprices. 

THEONeX  AFRICAtTVIOLET  BOOK 

A  new  book  by  Esther  C.  Grayson  fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  by  F.  F.  Rockwell  gives  o  complete  guide  on 
the  growing  and  culture  of  African  Violets.  It  is  also  a 
reference  book  for  listings  of  new  varieties  as  to  color, 
style  of  flower  and  names.  Covers  subject  of  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  seeds  as  well  as  divisions. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK  .  .  Postpaid  $1 

Commercial  Growers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  write 
tor  price  list  and  information  on  all  products  in  the 
"ONeX"  line. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Ini. 

;•  .  ,  COPLEY,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


Re  A  Vio 

Sadie  May  Morse,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Did  you  see  the  EASTER  SUNRISE?  It  was 

a  PINK  MIRACLE,  a  SUNRISE  SU¬ 
PREME. 

SAILOR  BOY  with  his  RED  CAP  on  and 
our  SAILOR  GIRL  with  her  SWIRLING 
PETTICOATS,  a  PINK  PETTICOAT,  were 
pictures  of  HAPPINESS,  FIRST  LOVE.  They 
were  a  DOUBLE  INSPIRATION  to  me. 

RUTHIE,  a  PAINTED  GIRL,  was  a 
LITTLE  ARISTOCRAT,  MY  CHOICE.  She 
wore  a  WINE  VELVET  belt  with  ROYAL 
LACE  on  her  collar. 

PANSY,  though  a  bit  OLD  FASHIONED, 
was  a  LITTLE  SWEETHEART.  She  brought 
me  a  PINK  CUSHION  with  a  spray  of  HOLLY 
embroidered  on  it  for  a  SOUVENIR.  It  gave 
me  a  HEART  THROB  —  it  was  all  such  a 
lot  of  LOVELINESS.  end 


15  Achimenes  $1.00 
Aeschynanthus  Lobbianus  $1.25 
Smithiantha  zebrina;  S.  cinnabarina  75c  each 
Columnea  arguta;  C.  microphylla  $1.25 
Isoloma  hirsutum,  50c 
Nautilocalyx  Forgetti,  $1.00 
Gloxinias,  40c  each  10  for  $3.75 
See  catalog  for  African  violet  plants  or  leaves. 
CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Dept.  V  1412  Third  St.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 


New  Service;  Soil  analysis  complete.  Special 
formula  with  Chelated  Iron  and  Gibberellic 
Acid  for  African  Violets.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  quotation. 

ROLLER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INC. 

Hartman  Bldg.  York,  Pa. 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 
cide.  5  oz.  can  .89c  at  your  dealer  or  order  direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  Av29,  624  W.  1 1 9th  St. 

Chicago  28,  Illinois 
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Flower  Frog  Holds  Leaves 

Mary  Shangle,  St.  Helens,  Oregon 

TO  root  leaves  in  water,  or  to  keep  them 
fresh  temporarily,  I  use  a  glass  flower  frog 
inverted  on  top  of  a  bowl  of  water.  The  kind 
I  have  are  rather  thin  and  have  sixteen  holes. 
They  are  available  at  most  variety  stores  and 
sometimes  come  complete  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  size  bowl. 

After  experimenting  with  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  rooting  leaves,  I  have  concluded  that 
starting  them  in  wet  Terra-Lite  is  the  most 
practical.  However,  when  grooming  plants  I 
frequently  remove  a  leaf  from  a  plant  that 
I  wish  to  propagate  and  do  not  always  have 
a  starting  pan  ready.  The  flower  bowl  with 
frog  serves  as  a  convenient  container  until 
I  have  about  thirty- two  leaves.  Then  I  am 
ready  to  set  a  pan  full  of  leaves.  end 


Between  York  and 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

HI  HILLS  GARDEN 

Traveling  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  to  the 
Convention?  Make  a  quick  stop  at  our 
greenhouse,  15  minutes  off  the  turnpike. 

Directions 

Exit  at  '"Harrisburg  West  Shore  Exit." 
Drive  toward  York  on  Rt.  Ill  and  watch 
for  our  sign  in  about  2T4  miles. 

Open  weekends  too. 


NOW— A  New  Aluminum  Flora  Cart 


For  perfect  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening. 
Now  the  popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is 
available  in  tubular  aluminum  construction,  and  at 
no  additional  cost.  Made  of  a  special  heat-treated 
aluminum  alloy,  it  is  light  weight,  corrosion  re¬ 
sisting,  and  sturdy.  The  large  heavy  duty  4"  di¬ 
ameter  rubber-tired  ball  bearing  swivel  casters 
make  it  easily  moved  even  over  heavy  carpeting. 

NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 

TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new 
Combolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower 
culture,  combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light, 
proved  superior  to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and 
practical  accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners 
and  indoor  garden  hobbyists. 

Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices? 


THE  NEW  ALUMINUM 


NOTE — The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  Flora  Cart  are  happy 
to  again  present  a  Flora  Cart  (Model  CA2  complete 
unit)  as  an  award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  March  31,  April  1, 
2.  1960. 

CLASS—Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1 
white,  any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each 
plant  must  score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are 
to  be  entered  in  the  regular  classes  for  true  purples, 
pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953—  — Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954—  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955 —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956—  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1957 —  Mrs.  J.  R  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

1958—  Mrs.  Edward  Casey,  Rochester,  New  York. 

1959 —  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Dept.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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1 1 300  Washingfon-Baltimore  Blvd. 
BELTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 


Just  41/2  miles  north  of  Univ.  of  Md.,  directly  on 
U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel 

Open  7  Days  a  Week 

Sorry,  No  Shipping 


We  will  have  some  stock  of  the  first  two 
"TRAVELERS"  ready  for  spring  shipping  — 
TRAVELERS  SUNSET  STRIP  and  TRAVEL¬ 
ERS  MINT  GLOW. 

Rooted  cuttings  50(^  each.  Plants  $1.00  each 
plus  shipping  charge.  Stamped  envelope  for 
our  circular,  listing  other  MUST  varieties. 


THE  SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Mailing  address  — ■  Box  1444 
2023  Belmont  Ave.,  Rt.  90  North, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

“Hope  to  see  you  in  Atlantic  City” 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  .  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  80c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.35  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and 
copy  of  our  African  Violet  folder 


Depfr.  AV-T5,  622  W.  11 9th  St.,  Chicogo  28,  III. 


Potting  New  Plants 

By  the  Editor 

WHEN  potting  up  young  African  violet 
plants,  take  care  to  keep  the  crown  or 
heart  of  the  plant  above  the  level  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot.  If  it  is  planted  too  deep  and 
the  soil  covers  the  crown,  the  plant  will  die 
before  the  small  center  leaves  grow  up 
through  the  soil  that  covers  it. 


Figure  1 

Figure  I  shows  a  young  African  violet 
plant  potted  at  correct  depth.  Figure  II  a 
young  plant  potted  too  deeply. 


Enough  space  should  be  left  between  the 
top  of  the  pot  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
allow  for  watering  —  if  top  watering  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  As  a  rule,  one-fourth  inch  is  sufficient 
space  to  properly  contain  the  water.  Even 
if  plants  are  not  watered  from  the  top,  this 
space  is  advantageous. 

If  the  little  plant  wobbles  and  does  not 
seem  to  sit  firmly  enough  in  the  soil,  fasten 
it  down  with  toothpicks.  Crisscross  these 
across  the  petioles  until  it  has  developed  a 
root  system  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  it  in 
place.  end 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
The  Natural  Organic  Plant  Food 
NON-BURNING 

Trial  Package  25c  plus  5c  postage 

RUHM  PHOSPHATE  AND 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  361  Columbia,  Tennessee 
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Records 

IN  modem  agriculture,  with  either  plants  or 
animals,  there  is  more  and  more  emphasis 
placed  on  keeping  records.  If  it  is  important 
in  the  production  of  food,  why  not  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  choice  African  violet  plants?  In  hy¬ 
bridizing  for  new  plants  it  is  especially  im¬ 
portant.  Sometimes  these  are  produced  by 
following  the  rules,  sometimes  by  experimen¬ 
tation,  and  sometimes  by  chance.  In  any  case, 
if  a  record  is  kept  it  is  easier  to  repeat  the 
success. 

Do  not  rely  on  memory,  but  set  up  a  simple 
system  and  take  time  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 
List  the  name  of  the  African  violet,  the  soil 
mix  it  is  in,  the  feeding  program,  any  special 
treatment  given  to  the  plant,  temperature  con¬ 
trol,  color  and  size  of  the  flowers,  the  dates  of 
blooming,  etc. 

House  space  and  greenhouse  space  are 
valuable,  and  there  is  no  place  for  inferior 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  no  good  plant  would 
be  discarded  when  it  is  dormant. 

When  the  time  comes  for  taking  cuttings, 
divisions,  or  seed  gathering,  the  records  will 
be  a  valuable  guide  in  your  selection  and 
labeling.  end 


Ji  Li/etime  ^op 

f LOWER  LOVERS 


Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high.  Wifi 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants^  10  on  revolving  arms 
extending  outward  6"  to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms 
movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  display 
and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  blocks  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

™  ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Only  $14.95  Each,  plus  $1.00  for  Pocking  ond  Postoge 
($2,00  for  Conodo) 


YIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INC. 

P.O.BOX  915  Dept.  1930  TO  PIKA,  KANSAS 


Will  Not  Tip  or  Tilt 


Squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.40 

4  in.  10  for  2.40 

5  in.  6  for  2.40 

6  in.  4  for  2.40 

Semi-squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.40 

5  in.  6  for  2.40 

51/2  in.  5  for  2.40 

6  in.  4  for  2.40 


IV2 

1% 

2 

2V4 

3 

4 


Standard 

in,  40  for  $2.40 
in.  36  for  2.40 
in.  30  for  2.40 
in.  24  for  2.40 
in.  14  for  2.40 
in.  9  for  2.40 


WINDOYIR 
FLOWER  POTS 

THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS 
MADE 

Our  Customers  Say,  ‘'‘The 
Best  I  have  ever  seen!” 
Most  sizes  are  in  the  love¬ 
ly  stepped  design. 
Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Any  shipping 
breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 

Green,  red,  yellow  or 
white,  baked-on  enamel. 
Following  sizes  only: 

3”  semi-squatty  12— -$2.40 
4”  squatty  8—  2.40 

'Black  Plastic  Pot  Saucers 

21/2”  18  for  $1.70 

3”  14  for  $1.80 

4”  10  for  $1.85 

5”  6  for  $1.50 


LIFETIME  'WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2  in. 
75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  _ . _ 20c  each 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  60c  postage  for 
each  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D. ’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 
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Violet  Problems 


HILLHOUSE  VIOLETRY 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  BY  MAIL 

25c  and  50c  —  none  higher 

OVER  600  VARIETIES  including  latest 
releases  and  best  of  older  choices. 
PLANTS  35c  up  at  house-— none  shipped 
SEND  CARD  FOR  FREE  LIST 

“To  receive  immediately,  send  8c  postage, 
otherwise  we  accumulate  for  bulk  postage.” 

616  Colymbici  Street  Burlington^  Iowa 


PLASTIC  POTS  AND  TRAYS 


Plastic  planters  in  compact  square  design.  The 
Quadra  Pot  and  Quadra  Tray  combined  to  make 
an  attractive  window  sill  planter  is  ideal  for 
African  Violets  and  all  other  house  plants  de¬ 
sired.  These  pots  are  superior  in  everyway  to 
all  others  we  have,  so  far,  found  and  offered  to 
our  customers. 

QUADRA  POTS—UTILITY  COLORS 

21/2”  25/$l,25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

31/2”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4-  ”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

Utility  colors  are  marbelized  and  may  vary  from 
time  to  time.  Grey,  greens  or  mottled  shades. 
We  have  no  control  over,  nor  can  we  guarantee 
any  specific  colors  on  these. 

COLORED  QUADRA  POTS 
21/2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

3  ”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

31/2”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

4  ”  25/$3.00  50/$5.50  100/$10.00 

These  are  in  white,  yellow,  red,  green. 

QUADRA  TRAYS 

Mix  or  Match  your  Quadra  Trays  with  your 
Quadra  Pots.  These  come  in  two  sizes  only  and, 
are  so  designed  to  fit  as  a  cover  for  dry  bulbs 
or  seeds,  as  well  as  being  used  for  a  saucer. 
31/2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

4  ”  25/$1.75'  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Colors— black,  white,  red,  green,  yellow. 

ROUND  POTS—UTILITY  COLORS 

25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 


2 

21/4 

2^2 

3 

4 


25/$1.25 
25/$1.35 
25/11.50 
25/ $3.00 


50/$2.25 

50/$2.50 

50/$2.75 

50/$5.50 


100/$  4.00 
100/$  4.50 
100/$  5.25 
100/$10.00 


ROUND  SQUATTIES— UTILITY  COLORS 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

3V2”  SS/ll.YS  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4  ”  25/$3.00  50/$5.50  100/$10.00 

PLASTIC  SAUCERS 

These  are  in  black  only  and  made  to  fit  the 
above  Round  and  Squatty  Pots. 

#2  25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

This  #2  size  fits— 2”,  2 1/4”,  and  2^/2”  Po^. 

#3  25/$1.25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

#4  25/$l,75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Round  White  Regular  or  Squatties  With 
Black  Saucers 


3  ” 

25/$3.50 

50/$  6.50 

100/$12.00 

32/2” 

25/$4.00 

50/$ 

7.50 

100/114.50 

4  ” 

25/$6.00 

50/$11.00 

100/ $20.00 

Square  White 

with  Black 

Trays 

31/2” 

25/$3.50 

50 /$ 

6.50 

100 /$12.50 

4  ” 

25/ $4.75 

'^0/i 

8.75 

100/116.00 

Please  include  10%  for  postage  and  packing. 

MRS.  N.  i.  WILSON 

41  Love  Street  Aysteil,  Georgia 

“Please  say  you  saw  it  in  A.V.M.” 


I  had  a  little  violet  .  .  .  Pink  Beauty  was 
its  name  ...  It  was  my  only  violet  ...  I 
thought  them  all  the  same  ...  I  went  to  see 
a  friend  of  mine  .  .  .  One  cold  and  frosty 
night  .  .  .  Upon  her  sill  I  counted  nine  .  .  . 
A  very  pretty  sight  .  .  .  And  so  I  begged  a 
leaf  or  two  ...  To  start  a  small  collection 
...  A  purple,  white,  a  pretty  blue  .  .  .  And 
now  I  need  protection  .  .  .  Because  that  was 
the  start  of  it  .  .  .  The  bug  has  bitten  bad  .  .  . 
How  can  I  make  all  these  pots  fit  .  .  .  I’ll 
drive  my  husband  mad  .  .  .  For  every  time 
that  he  may  try  ...  To  rest  his  weary  self 
.  .  .  There  comes  that  old  familiar  cry  .  .  . 
“I  need  another  shelf”  ,  .  .  They  bring  me 
joy  and  happiness  ...  I  think  of  them  as 
friends  .  .  .  And  once,  perchance,  you  start, 
I  guess  .  .  .  Your  interest  never  ends  ...  I 
prune  and  feed,  watch  each  new^  bud  .  .  .  Each 
day  I’m  growing  thinner  ...  My  kitchen  sink 
is  full  of  mud  .  .  .  And  father’s  home  for 
dinner  ...  I  wonder  if  I’ll  ever  find  ...  A 
sure  and  certain  way  ...  To  keep  from 
wanting  each  new  kind  ...  I  read  of  every 
day  ...  A  mammoth  white,  a  new  bright 
pink  ^ .  A  fluffy  light  blue  double  .  .  . 
Despite  it  all,  I  really  think  .  .  .  They  keep 
me  out  of  trouble  .  .  .  Because  I  find  I  just 
don’t  care  .  .  .For  things  that  I  could  mention 
.  .  .  If  you  will  just  look  over  there  .  .  .  My 
plants  need  my  attention. 

Eleanor  Hooker 

Gaylord,  Michigan 


POULETTE^S  ^^5-STAR“  SWINGING 
GARDEN-GATE  PLANT  HOLDERS 


New  and  handsome! 
Each  rack  holds  5 
platits  on  remov- 
Dble,  fluted  3” 
Accommo¬ 
dates  pots  up  to  4”, 
squatty  or  regular. 
Utilizes  natural 
light  of  unused 
window  area.  A 
touch  swings  plants 
into  room  or  nearer 
light.  40”  high;  13” 
across  bottom.  Ri§- 
id  steel;  black  semi- 
rlo.s  finish.  Deco¬ 
rative  hardware 
and  screws  i  n- 
eluded. 


Will  show  off  your  large  and  small  plants  while 
enhancing  windows  from  inside  and  out.  Re¬ 
quires  less  than  1”  width  of  window  frame  area 
for  mounting. 

Pair  $14.95  ppd.,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  West  of 
the  Mississmpi  add  $1.00  per  pair;  $2.00  for 
Canada.  Send  check  or  money  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

POULETTE  WELDING  CO* 

Dept.  AVD  Kemptorif  Penns. 
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•  '  .v'  il  ; 

■ 

Mrs.  Hobdey 


DO  you  ever  think  back  and  wonder  how 
you  became  an  African  violet  lover?  As 
for  me,  I  just  happened  to  buy  an  African 
violet  seven  years  ago,  not  even  having  come 
in  contact  with  them  before  that.  It  was  the 
old-fashioned  “Blue  Boy.” 

Shortly  after  that,  some  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ladies  started  talking  of  organizing  a 
club.  I  was  surprised  to  be  called  to  the 
phone  and  asked  if  I  would  be  interested. 
Of  course  I  immediately  thought  that  it  was 
a  very  nice  idea.  Now,  in  our  small  commu¬ 
nity  on  the  banks  of  the  Snake  River,  with 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains  surrounding  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  to  the  north,  our  club  consists  of  fifteen 
ladies  who  add  violets  to  this  picturesque 
setting.  We  grow  just  enough  plants  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  small  spaces  in  our  homes.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  you  a  lift  to  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  see  those  bright  blooms  smiling  as 
though  they  were  saying  “good  morning.” 

The  pink  varieties  are  my  favorites.  At 
present  “Pink  Cushion”  is  my  outstanding 
plant.  At  the  Bliss  Saintpaulia  Society  Show 
and  Tea,  which  we  hold  annually  in  April, 
I  received  a  first  place  ribbon  on  my  “Pur¬ 
ple  Knight.” 

Any  time  I  see  a  plant  I  like,  I  get  a  leaf 
and  get  started  in  that  way.  I  put  my  leaves 


My  North  Window 
Bright  With  Bloom 

Ethel  Hobdey,  Bliss,  Idaho 


in  water  until  they  get  roots  and  start  to 
show  some  tiny  green  plantlets.  Then  I  put 
them  in  an  aluminum  pie  tin  filled  with  moist 
vermiculite.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
I  plant  them  in  small  pots,  with  a  soil  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  mold,  sand,  top 
soil  and  sheep  manure.  I  keep  my  baby  plants 
in  the  north  kitchen  window,  where  they  get 
the  humidity  from  the  kitchen  sink  and  from 
the  cooking.  When  they  get  to  the  three-inch 
size  pot  and  are  blooming,  I  move  them  to 
my  most  admired  place  in  the  living  room 

the  north  window  with  the  glass  shelves. 
Even  the  men  remark,  “Oh!  your  pretty  vio¬ 
lets.” 

In  the  summer  I  let  the  plants  rest,  that  is, 
I  don’t  feed  them.  I  use  Hyponex  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  feed  them  from  October  on  through 
the  winter  months. 

After  our  show  last  spring,  I  decided  to 
get  some  new  varieties.  I  got  several  from 
a  lady  in  Boise  who  grows  them  commer¬ 
cially,  so  by  this  spring  I  should  have  some 
different  ones  for  our  show.  I  have  repotted 
these  new  plants  in  my  own  soil  mixture  and 
some  are  budded  now. 

As  the  space  in  my  home  is  limited,  I 
sell  many  of  my  plants  at  our  “Show  each 
spring,  and  I  enjoy  having  some  to  give  to 
my  friends. 

As  I  stoop  over  my  violets  every  day,  I 
look  for  new  buds  and  admire  the  profusion 
of  blossoms  which  seem  to  stay  on  all  through 
the  year.  This  violet  hobby  must  be  a  dis¬ 
ease.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  dearly  enjoy  it 
and  am  happy  to  share  it  with  all  of  you 
violet  lovers. 


SWEEPING  CANADA 

GROWN  IN 

BLUE  WHALE 

Majestic  Royal-blue  and  white  single 

Write  for  free  catalogue  to: 

MERILEES  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
COWICHAN  STATION,  B.  C.,  CANADA 

American  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  free  permit  obtained  from  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Plant  Quarantine  Div.,  209  River  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

''MERILEES" 
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FOR  BEST  PLANTING  RESULTS  USl 
THE  MOON  SIGN  BOOK 

For  over  50  years  garden  and  flower  enthusi¬ 
asts  have  successfully  used  this  authoritative 
annual.  The  influence  of  the  Moon  on  plant 
life  is  attested  by  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
been  using  the  Moon  Sign  Book  as  a  guide 
since  1906. 

"By  following  your  'good  planting  dates' 
note  improvement  in  the  African  Violets  I  raise" 
—  writes  A.  W.,  Tulare^  Calif. 

No  calculations  to  make.  Everything  is  spelled 
out  for  easy  reading,  for  understanding,  and 
practical  application.  256  pages  $1.50  per 
copy. 


LLEWELLYN  PUBLICATIONS,  LTD. 

Box  343,  Dept  V  Culver  City,  Calif. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Rooted  cuttings  —  Small  and  large  plants 
Visitors  always  welcome 

MRS.  FRED  BOEHART 

716  Hay  St.  Woodstock,  Ill. 

Phone  Federal  8-1395 

No  Shipping 


BOB’S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Best  Named  Varieties 
Rooted  cuttings  with  plantlets  50c  each 
Fresh  cut  leaves  25c  each 

Extra  large  plants  $10.00  each  (Express  Paid) 
Orders  under  $5.00  add  50c  postage 
Send  stamp  for  list 

Square  plastic  2V2”  pots  5c  each  postpaid 

DAVID  SIMONTON,  Manager 
So.  Main  St.  Evergreen,  Alabama 


ASK  FOR:  SMITHS  PLANTER  MIX 


ATTENTION:  Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

2513  E.  19th  St.  Tulso,  Okla. 


at  your  favorite 
Variety,  Grocery,  Seed 
or  Hardware  Store. 

If  not  available 
ORDER  DIRECT 
4  quarts  $1 .00 
POSTPAID 


A  Hint  For  Folks  Afraid  Of 
Using  Mite  Poisons 

Anna  M.  Steele,  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania 

I  have  always  been  afraid  of  the  sprays  and 
capsules  used  on  mite,  as  I  have  six  cats 
and  two  dogs.  I  had  been  told  so  much  about 
sodium  selenate  and  how  it  poisons  the  soil  for 
years  that  I  would  never  use  it. 

I  have  always  been  successful  with  Op- 
tox  it  takes  time  but  I  always  win  until  i 
the  flies  bring  mites  in  .again. 

Last  year  I  had  several  plants  with  mites. 
Directly  under  the  shelf  these  plants  were 
on  were  three  boxes  oi  nicely  growing  violet 
leaves.  When  I  sprayed  the  plants  every  third 
day  for  three  times,  some  of  the  spray  ran  or 
dripped  in  those  boxes,  and  I  discovered  some 
time  later  on  that  they  were  full  of  mites,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  them 
all,  and  I  burned  them.  The  sprayed  plants 
all  recovered,  but  I  never  used  this  sprayer 
again. 

Since  that  experience,  I  mix  my  Optox 
spray  in  a  pan  and  use  my  good  old  ear  sy¬ 
ringe  (one  of  those  little  red  rubber  squeeze 
bulbs),  fill  it,  or  rather  squeeze  it,  full  of  the 
spray  and  empty  it  on  the  centers  of  the  plants 
that  have  mite.  It  finishes  the  mite  and  doesn’t 
blow  the  mite  on  any  other  plant.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had  the  idea  that  the  force  of  the  spray¬ 
er  I  used  spread  the  mite  from  plant  to  plant. 

I  live  in  the  country  and  have  lots  of  out¬ 
door  plants,  and  I  have  hundreds  of  violets 
in  every  room,  the  greenhouse,  garage,  and  a 
big  room  that  was  added  on  the  house  just 
for  violets.  Flies  bring  in  mite,  as  lots  of 
flowers  have  mite  - —  delphiniums  for  one  — 
and  I  am  bound  to  get  mites  once  in  a  while. 

I  hope  somebody  tries  my  ear  syringe 
method.  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Ali  Baba,  Lemon  Drop,  Pink  Darkey  and 
Buccaneer  are  a  few  of  the  varieties  on  my 
spring  leaf  list  at  15c  to  25c  each.  A  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  for  list. 

VIONA  G.  SHELLINGER 

351  E.  Works  St.  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


"NATURE'S  WAY"  African  Violet  Mix 

NATURE'S  WAY  PRODUCTS 

The  organic  way;  Is  the  natural  way. 
Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 

FRED  A.  VEITH 

3505  Mozort  Ave.  Dept.  V. 

Cincinnoti  11,  Ohio 
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The  Big  City  And  Sweet 
Violets 

Robert  S.  Camburn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  find  a  list  of 
“best  violets”  in  the  latest  African  Violet 
Magazine.  Of  course  the  big  question  for  many 
a  city  dweller  is,  how  will  they  do  where  the 
light  is  scarce  due  to  the  streets  being  nar¬ 
row? 

This  brings  me  to  Finlandia.  I  do  not  recall 
ever  seeing  this  variety  on  the  preferred  list¬ 
ings.  I  received  a  plant  of  Finlandia  as  a  gift 
about  three  years  ago,  and  it  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  constant  bloomer  I  have  ever  had. 
It  is  also  a  vigorous  grower.  Its  attractive, 
single  purple  blossoms  are  almost  never  en¬ 
tirely  absent  from  the  plant,  despite  not  only 
poor  light,  but  frequently  poor  humidity,  and 
temperature  levels  and  fluctuations.  This 
plant  had  Behnke’s  label  on  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  it  can  still  be  obtained  there.  I  know 
I  have  not  found  its  equal  for  my  city  window 
sill!  Nevertheless,  I  have  found  a  few  worthy 
companions  for  it. 

One  is  Sea  Girl.  Almost  Finlandia’s  peer 
for  constancy  and  ease  of  bloom,  it  has,  as  a 
double,  long  lasting  blossoms  and  hand¬ 
some,  heart-shaped,  slightly  scalloped  leaves. 
I  bought  my  specimen  virtually  sight  unseen; 
it  had  been  neglected  in  a  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
Store,  and  only  a  few  tiny  leaves,  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  in  height  and  width, 
remained  of  whatever  glory  it  had  once 
known.  But  those  leaves  looked  healthy,  the 
name  intrigued  me,  and  I  took  pity  on  that 
poor  little  sea  urchin!  No  doubt  the  saleslady 
took  pity  on  its  would-be  purchaser,  for  she 
didn’t  have  the  heart  to  charge  me  more  than 
just  enough  to  constitute  a  sale.  I  am  fond  of 
saying  that  Sea  Girl  didn’t  cost  me  a  cent 
the  plastic  pot  was  easily  worth  the  nickel. 
Never  has  an  investment  paid  off  so  hand¬ 
somely,  and  such  a  small  investment  at  that. 
At  present  her  lovely  green  gown  spreads 
over  nine  inches,  and  she  is  crowned  with 
twenty  blooms.  Finlandia  matches  this  bloom, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  my  plants  that  is  larger, 
being  a  foot  in  diameter.  While  such  size  and 
bloom  is  scarcely  remarkable,  they  are,  I 
think,  not  to  be  scorned  by  those  who  live  in 
crowded  city  areas  where  light  conditions  are 
difficult.  And  such  size,  gratifying  as  it  is  to 
me,  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  considering  the 
narrow  window  sills  and  limited  space  at  my 
disposal. 

Painted  Girl  has  also  done  quite  well  for 
me  in  a  window  facing  north,  on  a  narrow 
street,  blooming  for  many  months  at  a  time. 

Other  plants  that  do  rather  well  for  me, 
and  very  well  at  times,  are:  Blue  Peak  (I  have 


never  had  any  luck  with  the  single  Genevas) 
and  that  little  beauty.  White  Pride. 

Pink  Cheer  has  also  been  good,  but  has 
the  injudicious  habit  of  producing  too  many 
crowns  for  a  small  kingdom!  Double  Pink 
Cheer  appears  not  to  indulge  in  this  folly. 

Although,  for  several  years,  I  have  prod¬ 
ded  my  plants  into  bloom  with  fluorescent 
lights,  once  they  are  in  bloom  I  place  them 
on  window  sills  or  on  tables  at  windows  and 
here  they  continue  to  bloom  for  quite  a  while; 
with  some  like  Finlandia,  Sea  Girl  and  Paint¬ 
ed  Girl  especially,  continuing  to  set  new  buds, 
although  the  windows  where  they  now  set 
are  deep  under  a  porch  roof.  They  do  get  an 
hour  or  so  of  sunlight  in  the  mornings  once 
winter  wanes. 

Under  poor  urban  conditions,  one  perhaps, 
cannot  expect  the  magnificence  of  bloom  that 
our  country  and  suburban  cousins  are  blessed 
with.  But,  with  care  and  the  trial  of  various 
varieties,  African  violets  can  be  found  in  a 
wide  range  of  colors  and  styles  that  will 
bloom,  even  in  the  limited  situations  I  have 
mentioned,  sufficiently  to  give  much  delight 
to  the  grower  and  the  passerby.  end 


AUTOMATSC  ELECTRIC  HUMIDIFIER 
FOR  PLANTS 

Gentle  humidifying  vapor  for  every  leaf-pore 
to  drink!  African  violets  in  dry  rooms  bloom 
gloriously  with  proper  humidity.  Completely 
portable  and  light  in  weight  for  moving  from 
room  to  room.  Automatic  shut-off  control,  for 
hours  of  refreshing  healthful  vapor.  Standard 
Model,  also  equipped  with  medicant  cup  for  re¬ 
spiratory  irritations,  vaporizes  full  gallon  of 
water  at  one  setting.  Heavy  Duty  Model  holds 
IV2  gallons,  enough  for  12  hours  of  operation.  Di¬ 
rectional  fins  deliver  vapor  where  needed.  Silent 
operation.  Completely  automatic  Bendix  Hu- 
midistat,  for  Heavy  Duty  Model  only,  is  op¬ 
tional  and  priced  separately.  You  set  dial  and  it 
turns  Heavy  Duty  Model  on  and  off  to  control 
relative  humidity  in  room. 

Stondard  Model  Humidifier  $9.95  ppd. 

Heavy  Duty  Humidifier  $34.95  ppd. 

Humidisl-at  for  Heavy  Duty  Model  $11.95  ppd. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  951  Oxford,  Maryland 
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AGE  OLD  JERSEY  GREENSAND 
NATURAL  SOIL  REJUVENATOR 
GLAUCONITE  GREENSAND  potash  mineral 
stimulates  beneficial  soil  organisms,  absorbs 
and  holds  water,  no  leaching,  no  burning — use 
any  season  alone  or  as  supplement  to  phos¬ 
phate,  compost,  peats — odorless — long  lasting. 

ASK  DEALER  OR  WRITE: 

NATIONAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  INC. 

JVIedford,  New  Jersey 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  Rooted  Cuttings  Plants 

New  and  Old  Varieties 

Rex  begonias,  begonias,  houseplants,  sultanas, 
Episcias,  Columneas. 

Send  Stamp  for  list. 

MRS,  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  3  Box  120  Newnan,  Georgia 


New  1960  illustrated  list  sent  upon  request. 
Over  100  varieties. 

VISITORS  WELCOME  AT  GREENHOUSES. 

OPEN  8  TO  5,  MONDAY  THROUGH  SAT¬ 
URDAY. 

VOLKMANN  BROS.  GREENHOUSES 

2714  Minert  Street  Dallas  19,  Texas 


Successful  Fertilizing 
Schedule 

OUR  method  of  fertilizing  plants  after  they 
are  in  four  to  five  and  one-half  inch  wick 
pots,  is  to  alternate  with  the  below  fertilizers, 
every  other  time  with  a  fertilizer  then  plain 
water. 

Instant  Vigoro  (19-28-14)  V2  teaspoon  per 
gallon.  For  flowers  and  plant  growth. 
Hyponex  (7-6-19)  V2  teaspoon  per  gallon. 

Excellent  for  root  growth. 

Hi  Bloom  (2-10-10)  for  flowers  and  root 
growth. 

Most  labels  call  for  a  stronger  solution 
every  six  weeks  or  so,  but  we  think  a  weaker 
solution  more  often  is  the  better  method. 

Mabel  A.  Gutridge 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Every  second  week  my  African  violets  are 
fed,  and  I  alternate  the  fertilizers  as  follows; 
1st  week — Stim-U-Plant 
3rd  week — Plant  Marvel 
5th  week — Atlas  Fish  Emulsion 
7th  week — Black  Magic  Blossom  Booster 
I  have  experimented  a  bit  with  feeding 
and  have  found  that  regular  feeding  with 
these  fertilizers  produces  good,  strong  foliage, 
and  plenty  of  blooms  of  good  size. 

Dorothy  M.  Nirmaier 
Brightwaters,  New  York 


NEW  PLASTIC  TAPE  MARKS 
PLANTS  OR  LEAVES 

Modern  Marking  Tape  stays  clean  and  readable. 
Can’t  smudge  or  smear  because  it’s  protected 
against  water  and  dirt  with  a  layer  of  trans¬ 
parent  plastic!  Write  on  it  with  ball  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil  of  any  color  and  your  marking  will  be  per¬ 
manently  green,  under  the  plastic,  to  match  at¬ 
tractive  green  border  of  label.  Sticks  instantly  to 
any  surface  without  moistening.  Attach  to  flow¬ 
er  pots  or  fasten  loosely  around  stems  of  plants 
or  leaves.  Large  150”  roll  in  self-dispenser 
makes  100  markers  wide.  Only  98c  postpaid, 
with  60-page  free  catalog  unusual  hard-to-find 
African  Violet  Supplies. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  953  Oxford,  Maryland 
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The  above  photograph  was  made  last  September.  My 
plants  on  the  top  shelves  are  blooming  and  many  of 
those  on  the  lower  shelves  are  in  bud.  Bottom  shelves 
are  for  starting  leaves. 


Through  The  Snows 

Libbie  Coufalik,  Hiram,  Ohio 


At  the  time  we  moved  from  Cleveland  to 
our  cottage  in  Mangua,  I  had  about  one 
hundred  African  violet  plants  and  one  tray 
of  leaves.  When  my  husband  went  to  Cleve¬ 
land  to  bring  back  small  odds  and  ends  and 
some  of  my  plants,  I  had  to  stay  at  the 
cottage  to  keep  an  eye  on  our  new  fuel  heater, 
as  the  weather  outside  was  cold  and  snowy, 
and  we  didn’t  want  to  leave  the  two  para¬ 
keets  and  the  dog  alone. 

The  temperature  was  in  the  twenties,  it 
was  windy  and  snowing,  and  I  thought  my 
husband  and  son  would  cover  the  plants  with 
paper  when  they  brought  them.  You  can 
imagine  my  surprise  and  feelings  when  they 


IDEAL  VIOLET  STANDS 

Each  stand  will  take  the  following  pot  sizes 
Standard  21/2” 

Standard  &  Squatty  3”  —  Standard  &  Squatty  4” 

2  Heights  .  .  .  4”  &*  6” 

Ideal  for  Violet  Shows— -Ideal  for  Your  Windows 
Ideal  for  Commercial  Displays 
Price  —  6  for  $5.00  Postpaid 
Inquire  for  Price  on  Larger  Quantities 
To  Clubs  and  Resale 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

7  839  Transit  Road  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. 


carried  those  violets  the  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  car  to  the  house,  through  the  snow¬ 
storm,  and  the  violets  were  only  packed  in 
uncovered  wooden  boxes.  I  asked  my  hus¬ 
band,  “Why  didn’t  you  cover  the  violets  when 
you  brought  them  in?”  And  he  replied,  “If 
the  weather  didn’t  hurt  me,  it  won’t  hurt 
them.”  Well,  I  just  hoped  and  hoped  that 
they  would  be  safe.  I  watered  them  after 
they  had  been  in  the  house  for  two  hours. 
They  survived  the  trip! 

The  following  week  my  husband  and  son 
went  to  Cleveland  again.  The  violets  that 
were  still  there  had  been  watered  the  previous 
week  and  were  due  to  be  watered  on  arrival. 
Again  they  arrived  uncovered  and  glistening 
with  snowflakes,  so  I  waited  before  I  wa¬ 
tered  them. 

The  violets  have  been  here  for  three 
weeks,  and  they  are  so  different.  It  must  be 
the  spring  water  (heated  for  the  plants)  and 
the  fuel  oil  heater  instead  of  the  gas  heater 
we  had  in  Cleveland,  which  might  have  had 
a  tiny  leak.  Our  temperature  in  the  room 
where  the  violets  are  goes  down  to  about  sixty- 
five  degrees  at  night;  during  the  day  when  it 
reaches  eighty  degrees  we  shut  the  heater  off 
because  by  then  it  is  close  to  ninety  degrees 
in  the  kitchen  where  the  heater  is.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  house  is  through  the  front  room, 
and  as  this  door  is  opened  many  times  during 
the  day,  the  violets  receive  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

I  have  given  the  violets  one  feeding  of 
Hyponex,  and  since  Easter  Sunday  I  have 
noticed  buds  coming  up,  so  I  am  waiting  for 
beauty.  My  first  violet  to  bloom  opened  on 
Easter  Sunday:  that  was  Sunbonnet  Sue.  Old 
Big  Venus  was  damaged  and  leaves  were 
planted  in  Black  Magic,  but  the  plant  has  two 
flower  stalks  coming  up;  and  many  other 
plants  are  budding.  The  rest  of  the  plants  are 
perking  up  and  expanding.  The  leaves  that 
were  broken  off  when  the  plants  were  moved, 
and  others  I  cut  in  case  of  a  loss  of  plants,  are 
thriving. 

I  have  had  all  my  African  violets  potted 
in  Black  Magic  since  visiting  the  Vlks  of 
Garfield  Greenhouses  in  Independence,  Ohio, 
over  a  year  ago,  and  like  the  results.  end 


Everyone  Who  Sees  Them 

Is  CRAZY  About  Our 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

We  Do  Not  Ship 

TAYLOR'S 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1400  Loraine  St. 

Lansing,  Michigan 

IV  9-2759 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Vallin’s  Beauties,  Kahler’s,  L.  Tulanas,  Cultured 
Pearl,  Lemon  Drop,  Irish  Colleen,  Pink  &  Gold, 
Headliner,  Dbl.  Fuchsia,  Cathy  Jean  (H.),  Hot 
Tomato,  P.T.  Wunda,  Fifi,  Gold  Band,  Mas¬ 
querade,  Wedgewood,  Cindy,  Snowfall,  Silver 
Flute,  Lotus  Suntone,  The  Mikado,  Dbl.  Rose 
Wing,  and  many  other  desirable  varieties.  Leaves, 
rooted  cuttings,  plants. 

Send  stamp  for  list.  Closed  Saturdays 

MRS.  LEO  SPENGLER 

15  West  Preston  Ave.  Orlando,  Florida 


VIOLET  SUPPLY  CATALOG  OFFERS  PRIZES 


Your  suggestions  can  win  anything  in  catalog 
Free!  60  educational  pages  of  unusual  hard-to- 
find  African  violet  accessories  sent  free,  or  with 
your  order  for  Square  Plastic  Pots.  They  hold 
more  soil  but  need  less  space.  Perfect  for  seed¬ 
lings  and  rooting  leaves.  4  holes  for  sure  drain¬ 
age.  2”  square  24  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00;  234” 
square  24  for  $1.50,  100  for  $5.25;  33,4”  square 
24  for  $2.95,  50  for  $4.75.  Postpaid.  Catalog  in¬ 
cluded  tells  how  to  win  Free  Prizes!  Order  to¬ 
day. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  .  950  Oxford,  Maryland 


FRATHEL'S  ORIGINATIONS 

Every  day  is  a  glad  surprise  in  our  violet  world — 
Heavenly  blossoms,  glittering  foliage. 
Queen  of  Hearts,  Whispering  Pines,  Seven  Winds, 
Our  Waltz. 

These  new  ones  all  are  a  must. 

Write  for  our  new  1960  list. 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 


Maxkrop 

Liquefied  Seaweed 

NEW!  100%  Organic  Plant  Sup¬ 
plement  from  the  Sea! 

•  Feeds  through  the  leaves  as 
well  as  through  the  roots. 

Nit.  Phos.  Pot. 

60  Trace  Elements 
12  Vitamins 


SEAWEED  has  been  used  to  enrich  the  soil 

from  the  earliest  times.  It  must  be  used 
fresh  to  preserve  all  its  properties.  MAXI¬ 
CROP  is  simply  a  concentrated  liquid  from 
a  mixture  of  fresh  seaweeds. 

Formerly  Algit  Kelp  Co.  of  Oregon 
Dealers  and  distributors  contact 

SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

827  S.  E.  DIVISION  PL.  PORTLAND  2,  OREGON 
BE  5-3560 


My  African  Violet  Soil  Mixture 
Formula 

Lillian  K.  Gander,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


USE  a  large  roaster  or  dishpan  to  measure 
the  first  four  ingredients. 

Canadian  type  peat  moss,  Elk-Organite, 
Terra-Lite  and  Mellow  Mix  Violet  Soil.  Oven 
heat  the  first  two  components  two  hundred 
and  fifty  degrees  for  one  hour  (we  mix  them 
dry).  Spread  out  on  clean  surface  and  mix 
thoroughly  as  each  component  is  added: 

3  coffee  cans  dried  processed  sheep  ma¬ 
nure 

1  coffee  can  Hybro-Tite 

1  coffee  can  chicken  charcoal 

1  coffee  can  ground  phosphate  rock 

(Rhums)  when  possible 

Vz  coffee  can  bone  meal 

Vz  coffee  can  Dolomite  limestone 

y4  coffee  can  dried  blood 

1/4  coffee  can  cotton  seed  meal 

1/2  cup  10%  Chlordane  dust 

V2  cup  Fermate  or  Krillium 

V2  cup  F.T.E.  (optional)  Or  1  cup  dried 

egg  shell,  rolled  powder  fine. 

When  all  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ed  dry,  add  one  tablespoon  each  of  V-C  13  and 
Isotox  to  one  gallon  of  warm  water  and  gently 
mix  into  dry  components.  Add  enough  more 
plain  warm  water  to  dampen  well.  (For  my 
size  batch  it  takes  about  one-half  gallon  of 
plain  water  - —  don’t  overwet  the  mass.)  Store 
in  tub  and  cover  well  with  plastic  cloth.  Stir 
every  two  or  three  days.  It  is  best  to  let  it 
compost  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  using. 

end 


•  Send  Stamp 
for  list 


Exotic 

Butterflies 

•  Pink  Papillion 

•  Blue  Swallow 

•  Red  Admiral 
®  Green  Comma 

•  Violet  Tips 

•  Silver  Skipper 

•  Spring  Azure 


MAXICROP: 

Vi  pts.  80 p.pd. 

Pints  $1.50  p.pd. 

Quarts  $2.50  p.pd. 

ARNDrS  FLORAL  GARDEN 

Route  2  Box  336  Troutdole,  Oregon 
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This  living  room  window  which  has  a  North¬ 
ern  exposure  was  filled  with  glass  shelves. 
Our  violets  grow  well  here. 


Curly  Top  is  pictured  below. 


The  Power  Of  A  Violet 


Josephine  M.  Hall,  Napa,  California 


This  title  may  sound  strange  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  an  African  violet,  but 
!  not  to  a  violet  lover. 

Several  years  ago  a  new  found  friend, 
Mrs.  Erma  Williams,  invited  me  to  her  home 
!  to  see  her  violets.  I  had  been  a  flower  lover 
all  of  my  life,  but  had  never  been  introduced 
to  a  violet,  and  honestly,  was  not  too  interest- 
j  ed,  but,  as  she  was  such  a  lovely  person,  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  could  hurt  her  feelings  by  not 
I  going  to  see  them.  I  went,  and  what  I  saw 

i  I  shall  never  forget!  Of  course  the  usual 

]  happened  -  I  was  a  “goner.”  I  went  home 
i  with  a  lovely  Blue  Boy  and  dozens  of  leaves 
of  other  varieties.  Then  came  the  thrill  of 
sprouting  the  first  leaf,  and  next  the  first 
blooms! 

Shortly  after  this  I  had  a  nervous  break¬ 
down,  and  here  comes  The  Power  of  a  Vio¬ 
let.  The  challenge  they  offer  just  has  to  make 
you  forget  yourself  and  your  problems,  big 
or  small.  I  was  so  very  fortunate  in  having 
an  understanding  husband,  one  who  took  an 
interest,  first  for  my  sake,  and  then  here 
again  comes  The  Power  of  a  Violet  -  he 
also  became  “smitten”  to  the  extent  of  cre¬ 
ating  many  lovely  things  not  yet  introduced, 
!  such  as  Curly  Top,  with  huge  dark  leaves 
that  are  red-backed,  and  large,  purple,  single 
flowers  on  tall  stems.  This  plant  is  two  years 
old  and  measures  twenty-four  inches  across. 
(See  picture.) 

We  have  been  in  the  violet  business  now 
for  five  years,  and  they  have  been  most 
happy  and  interesting  years. 

We  have  recently  changed  over  to  plas¬ 
tic  pots  and  the  University  of  California  soil 
mix,  and  find  the  change  most  interesting. 
Small  plants  take  hold  in  a  flash  when  first 
put  in,  and  are  budding  and  blooming  in 


eight  to  ten  weeks.  We  have  tried  many  com¬ 
mercial  soil  mixes,  also  several  of  our  own, 
and  although  we  have  only  used  this  mix  for 
a  short  time,  we  feel  it  will  be  our  perma¬ 
nent  plant  mix. 

When  visiting  in  our  beautiful  Napa  Val¬ 
ley,  please  take  time  out  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
We  have  made  many  wonderful  friends  in 
this  huge  Violet  Family,  and  hope  to  meet 
more.  end 


"HAPPY-JO'' 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOIL 

Unconditionally  guaranteed  the  only  African 
violet  soil  on  the  market  featuring  — 

BLACK  BIRCH  WOOD  HUMUS 

A  form  of  humus  unexcelled  in  all  desirable 
characteristics,  body,  high  porosity,  soil  con¬ 
ditioning  ability. 

2  qts.  $1.19  postpaid 

6  qts.  2. 1  9  postpaid 

Packet  of  Happy-Jo  African  Violet  food  con¬ 
centrate,  with  instructions  for  use,  included 
free  with  each  order. 

CROUCH  POTTING  SOIL 
&  PRODUCTS  CO. 

R.F.D.  No.  1  Norwich,  Conn. 
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Plaques  Are  Easy  To  Make 


Mrs.  Dana  Carson,  Russellville,  Tennessee 


HOW  would  you  like  to  have  African  violets 
that  are  always  in  bloom,  never  need 
turning,  trimming,  or  watering?  Well,  if  you 
would,  let’s  make  them.  Here  is  how. 

The  materials  needed  are:  pictures  of  pot¬ 
ted  African  violets  such  as  those  found  on 
letterettes  or  greeting  cards  (the  finish  of 
the  paper  must  be  smooth),  sharp-pointed 
scissors.  Number  2  quick-setting  white  mould¬ 
ing  plaster  (this  may  be  obtained  by  the 
pound  at  large  building  supply  houses),  glass 
or  tin  dishes  or  pans  (a  deviled  egg  dish  with 
scalloped  center  is  my  favorite),  small  wire 
hair  pins,  not  bobby  pins,  gilt  or  gold  paint, 
small  camel’s  hair  paint  or  water  color  brush, 
clear  figurine  lacquer  (colorless  nail  polish 


KROGMAN'S  YIOLETRY 

1365  E.  Parkway  Dr.  Brookfield  (Milwaukee)  Wis. 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves 

Send  dime  for  new  1960  list.  Apply  10^ 
credit  on  first  order. 

1  mile  from  Hwy.  16,  18,  15,  30,  45  and  100  at  59 


will  do  in  a  pinch),  an  inexpensive  plastic 
bowl  in  which  to  mix  the  moulding  plaster,  a 
clean  but  worthless  spoon  for  mixing,  plenty 
of  paper  towels  for  cleaning  the  bowl  and 
spoon  after  each  use,  and  loads  of  patience. 

All  ready?  Well,  let’s  go  to  work. 

Select  the  African  violet  pictures  that  you 
wish  to  use.  With  the  sharp-pointed  scissors 
cut  carefully  around  the  edges  of  the  picture 
in  the  same  manner  used  for  cutting  out  paper 
dolls.  It  is  well  to  cut  out  a  few  extra  in 
case  you  have  bad  luck.  Next,  bend  a  few 
of  the  hair  pins  in  the  following  shape:  hold¬ 
ing  the  hair  pins  with  the  open  end  toward 
you,  bend  the  closed  end  toward  you  to  form 
a  slight  angle.  These  pins  will  serve  as  the 
hangers  for  your  plaques.  So  give  them  a 
heavy  coat  of  lacquer  to  keep  them  from 
rusting  through.  These  pins  will  be  quite 
dry  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  use  them. 

Choose  the  dish  or  tin  you  wish  to  use 
as  a  mould.  Wipe  carefully  so  that  it  is  dust 
free.  Measure  the  plaster  (a  dry  powder)  in¬ 
to  the  dry  plastic  bowl.  (It  will  take  about 
six  heaping  tablespoons  to  fill  the  center  of 
the  scalloped  deviled  egg  dish.)  Place  the 
dish  on  a  level  surface.  Hold  the  cut  out  i 
African  violet  picture  in  clear  water  until 
both  sides  of  the  paper  are  well  dampened. 
Shake  off  excess  water  and  place  the  pic¬ 
ture,  colored  side  down,  in  the  center  of  the- 
dish  and  carefully  smooth  out  any  air 
bubbles  in  or  under  the  picture.  Working 
quickly  —  the  picture  must  not  dry  out;  the 
plaster  hardens  rapidly  —  add  enough  cold 
water  to  the  plaster,  stirring  constantly,  to 
make  it  about  the  consistency  of  cake  batter. 
When  it  is  smooth  and  even,  quickly  pour 
by  the  spoonful  on  top  of  the  picture  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Smooth  the  back  and  care¬ 
fully  insert  the  now  lacquered  and  bent  hair 
pins  down  into  the  plaster  about  one  inch 
from  the  top  and  in  the  center  of  the  mould. 
The  bent  angle  is  your  hanger. 

You  will  have  time  to  wipe  out  the  bowl 
and  clean  the  spoon  before  the  plaster  hard¬ 
ens  on  them.  Don’t  forget. 

In  about  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  plaster 
in  the  mould  will  begin  to  get  rather  hot  in 
your  hand  and  it  will  make  a  crackling  sound  ! 
like  a  certain  brand  of  breakfast  cereal.  It 
will  also  feel  firm  to  your  touch.  Now  is  the  | 
exact  time  to  place  your  hand  on  the  plaque, 
and,  turning  it  over,  give  a  sharp  tap  to  the  j 
bottom  of  the  dish.  The  plaque  will  drop  in¬ 
to  your  hand:  you  are  ready  for  the  final  step,  i 

After  the  plaque  has  dried  about  twenty  | 
to  thirty  minutes  longer,  stir  the  gold  paint 
thoroughly,  and  with  a  small  brush  paint 
around  the  sides  of  the  scallop.  Let  dry  a  few  ! 
minutes  and  apply  a  second  coat  of  gold 
paint.  When  the  paint  is  dry,  apply  a  coat  of 
lacquer  over  the  gilded  area  and  your  ever  1 
blooming  African  violets  are  ready  to  hang  ! 
on  the  wall.  end 
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Eggshell  Water  Helps  Problem  Plant 

Edith  M.  Sellers,  Beulah,  Colorado 


After  reading  about  the  benefits  of  cal¬ 
cium  in  the  March  issue  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  I  decided  to  try  it  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  plant  of  mine.  This  plant  was  the  product 
of  the  division  of  a  large  plant  and  had  been 
rerooted  in  plain  water.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  in  the  water  a  long  time  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  it.  I  planted  it  in  the  same  potting  mix 
that  my  sixty  odd  plants  thrived  in,  but  it 
just  remained  alive  and  did  not  grow. 

Lacking  any  commercial  form  of  calcium, 
I  used  the  water  from  a  quart  jar  full  of  egg 
shells  that  I  soaked  overnight.  I  soaked  the 
planting  mix  thoroughly  and  was  amazed 
at  the  response.  Within  two  weeks  my  plant 
had  doubled  in  size  and  started  to  bud  — 
all  this  after  six  months  of  remaining  station¬ 
ary.  Now  the  plant  is  just  about  to  bloom 
and  is  a  husky  plant,  fifteen  inches  across, 
with  a  good,  rich  color.  Just  about  two  months 
ago  it  was  a  little,  sickly  green  specimen 
about  five  inches  across. 

I  have  tried  the  same  treatment  on  several 
other  plants,  but  there  has  been  no  notice¬ 
able  change. 

What  trouble  I  have  had  with  crown  rot 
has  been  overcome  by  bottom  watering.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  I  have  had  to  reroot  the  crowns, 


NOKER'S  GREENHOUSES 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS  GLOXINIAS 

W.  Chestnut  Ave.  Vinelond,  N.  J. 

600  ft.  West  of  Rt.  47 


but  in  one  case  a  large  plant  recovered  com¬ 
pletely  after  bottom  watering  for  a  period  of 
several  months. 

I  have  had  my  best  success  with  Black 
Magic  African  Violet  Mix.  Humidity  becomes 
very  low  in  Colorado  and  I  believe  this  mix 
helps  to  overcome  my  tendency  to  overwater. 
It  will  pack,  however,  if  a  plant  is  watered 
from  above  exclusively,  permitting  water  to 
run  down  around  the  edges  of  the  pot  and 
out,  leaving  the  roots  high  and  dry,  as  I  have 
learned  several  times.  I  do  nothing  special  to 
increase  the  humidity,  but  I  think  that  keep¬ 
ing  them  well  watered  and  grouped  fairly 
close  together  helps  all  of  them  through 
evaporation.  end 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS  50^ 

(with  plantlets) 

SMALL  PLANTS  50^ 

PAY  DIRT  STARTING  MIX 

PLASTIC  POTS  AND  SAUCERS 

See  December  issue  for  prices  or  a  postcard 
wil!  bring  complete  list  by  return  mail;  in¬ 
cluding  varieties:  isle  of  Dreams,  Dbl.  Racy 
Red,  Mimosa,  Spanish  Jewels,  Geisha  Doll, 

Oriental  Music,  and  the  Butterfly  series. 

VIOLETS  BY  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 

—  VISITORS  WELCOME  — 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse’’  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets, 
gloxinias  and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or 
without  fluorescent  lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  are  now  available  (optional).  The  FLUOR-AL  ■  is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full  size  (nearly  20”  x'52”)  aluminum 
trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for  mounting' an  automatic 
time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary  accessories 
into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality 
of  all  “apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18”  above  the 
trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

Send  us  your  order  for  the  new  book  GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER 
LIGHTS  by  Frederick  and  Jacc[ueline  Kranz.  Full  information  for  making 
and  using  equipment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other  plants  by 
artificial  light.  241  pages,  plus  16  pages  of  illustrations,  $4.95  postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  to  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL 
automatic  controls,  soil  mixes,  compost,  plastic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

Also  available  —  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept  MOl  Wausau,  Wis. 
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You  don’t  need  windows  to  grow  beautiful  African  Violets, 
garden  seedlings  and  bouse  plants  ....  A  Fluorescent 
GROW-LITE  is  the  easy,  economical  way  to  provide  the. 
right  light  for  plants  you  are  proud  to  display.. .Com¬ 
plete  with  switch,  cord  and  plug. (less  tube)  Dark  green 
enamel.  Use  with  adjustable  bench  stands  on  your  grow¬ 
ing  bench  -  or  suspend  by  chain  or  hook. 

20  WATT  SIZE(24”!ongX46.65ppd. 

30  WATT  SIZE  (36”long).48.95ppd. 

40  WATT  SIZE  (48"long).49.9:j  ppd. 

BENCH  STANDS  (2).....42J5ppd. 

Bench  stands  accomodate  ZGrow-Lites,  as  shown 

Crafthouse  Mfg.~  Wilson  24,N.Y. 


FREE  LITERATURE  0N  "GROW  LIIE  AND  OTHER  MODELS 


Artesian  Well  Water 

This  past  spring  a  good  violet  friend  moved 
out  in  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
artesian  well.  Many  of  her  neighbors  went 
to  get  “this  pure”  water,  in  five  gallon  jars, 
for  drinking  purposes.  Thinking  this  a  fine 
opportunity  to  give  her  violets  the  best  ~ 
she  too  filled  jugs  of  this  water  but  carried 
it  home  for  her  plants.  Before  long  her  plants 
began  to  look  bad  and  some  died.  On  investi¬ 
gation  it  was  determined  that  the  water  from 
the  artesian  well  was  very  alkaline.  She 
changed  water  and  saved  most  of  her  plants. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Healthy  Fresh  Cut  African  Violet  Leaves  at 
to  25^2:.  Send  bi  for  list. 

R.  COTTRILL 

P.  O.  Box  4631,  Anocostio  Sta. 
Washington  20,  D.  C. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Many  Varieties  —  Old  and  New 
Free  leaves  with  each  order. 

State  Inspected. 

RACHEL  F.  HUSEMAN 
1312  N.  26fh  Quincy,  III. 


LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 

LIFETIME  rigid,  white  plastic  markers  are  ideal  for  use  by  the  home  or  commercial  grower  or  dealer 
to  identify  and  price  plants,  cuttings  or  seedlings.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in  nurseries  and  conservatories 
for  identification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Tie-on  tags  give  permanent  identification  to  nursery  stock  and 
perennials.  Styles  A  and  B  are  preferred  by  African  violet  growers. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS:  75  Style  A  markers  $1.00;  1000  Style  A.  $9.50,  postpaid. 

Write  on  LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencil.  The  markings  stay  on 
until  removed  with  damp  cloth  and  scouring  powder,  whether  used  indoors  or  outdoors.  They  will  not 
decay  or  disintegrate,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over. 

THRIFTEE  markers  are  flexible  and  pastel  green  in  color,  and  are  designed  to  replace  wooden  stakes 
in  the  greenhouse  and  growing  flats.  4”  T  markers  are  similar  to  LIFETIME  markers  in  thickness,  but 
pastel  green  in  color.  LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A — 414”  Vertical  Stake 
B-— 2”x5”  Tee  Stake 
C~6”  Vertical  Stake 
D — ^l”x2”  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
E — l”x3”  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
F-— i/^”x2”  Notched  Tie-on  Tag 
H— 2i4”x8”  Tee  Stake 
J — 3”xl2”  Tee  Stake 
K— 4i/g”xl8”  Tee  Stake 
P™l”xl2”  Vertical  Stake 


Tie-on  copper  wires  included  with  D,  E,  and  F 

SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT  $1.00  POSTPAID.  10  each  of  A, 

C,  D,  F,  and  5  each  of  B  and  H. 


THRIFTEE  SPRING  GREEN  FLEXIBLE  PLASTIC  LABELS 


style 

%”x4”  vertical  marker 

100 

125 

500 

1000 

1.00 

2.50 

3.90 

%”x5”  vertical  marker 

1.00 

3.65 

4.80 

%”x6”  vertical  marker 

1.15 

4.10 

5.40 

%”x8”  vertical  marker 

1.45 

5.40 

7.20 

4”  T  marker,  removable  tab 

1.50 

6.00 

9.00 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  free  sample  of  THRIFTEE  markers. 


1 

1  Postpaid 

Quantity  Prices 

Style  1 

50 

100  1 

500 

A 

$1.25 

$5.50 

B 

$2.00 

2.75 

11.00 

C 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D 

1.35 

1  2.00 

9.00 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

on 


DEALERS:  Write  for  wholesale  price  lists,  using  your  letterhead  or  other  identification. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  ARTHUR  ST.  Dept.  MO  3  WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 
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New  Affiliated  Chapters 

Dorothy  Reaume,  16508  Fairmount  Drive 

Detroit,  Michigan 

SO  that  we,  your  Affiliated  Chapter  Commit¬ 
tee,  may  do  a  more  accurate  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  job  for  you  on  your  charter  and  presi¬ 
dents’  card,  will  you  please  check  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  names  and  addresses? 

We  are '^looking  forward  to  meeting  many 
of  you  at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention. 

THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Parker, 
president,  Yucaipa,  California. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST 
John  S.  Coryell 


Over  8000  names  and  descriptions. 

The  most  complete  list  today! 

Plastic  Bound  ■ —  $2.50 
Plastic  Loose  Leaf  —  $3.50 
POSTPAID  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

CORYELL'S  GREENHOUSES 

14005  W.  64fh  Arvada,  Colo. 


TORONTO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  W.  Reynolds,  president,  32  Rock¬ 
hampton  Ave.,  Toronto  12,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada. 

MAGIC  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB, 
Mrs.  Grace  E.  Hoffman,  president,  400 
24th  St.  N.W.,  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

JULIET  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs 
George  Lonn,  president,  6342  Fremont  N., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

MERIDIAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Lamar  Snowden,  president,  Bailey, 
Mississippi. 

NAPA  TOWN  “N”  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  SOCIETY,  CALIFORNIA,  Kay  Schi- 
eck,  president.  111  Foot  Hill  Boulevard, 
Napa,  California. 

SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY  OF  GRAND  RAP¬ 
IDS,  MICHIGAN,  Mrs.  Ray  Smits,  presi¬ 
dent,  824  Henry  Street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  SALISBURY, 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  Mrs.  Ruby  Torrence, 
president,  1326  Parkview  Circle,  Salis¬ 
bury,  North  Carolina.  end 


LOSE  A  LOVED  VIOLET? 
PERHAPS  I  STILL  HAVE  IT 

Leaves,  nine  — •  $1.25;  Plants,  three  ■ — •  $2.50 

Send  stamp  for  list 

MARJORIE  CARD 

Edmeston,  New  York 


While  enjoying  the  Convention  in  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J.,  pay  us  a 

visit.  We  would  be 

happy  to  meet  you.  Exit 

1  48  &  1  48A  Garden 

State  Parkway. 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves 

Flama  Grande 

DbI.Racy  Red 

Butterfly  Series 

Gay  90's 

Centennial  Series 

Lilac 

Elvo  Silver  Dollar 

Dbl.  Lilac 

Elvo  Deep  Night 

First  Beau 

Elvo  Pretty  Please 

Explorer 

Elvo  Sierra  Shadows 

Cerama 

Elvo  Tip  Top 

Hollywood  Oscar 

Elvo  Sierra  Sky 

Hollywood  Gaytime 

Jack  Frost 

Ladora 

Buds  Mint  Series 

Meg 

Peach  Doo  Dad 

Pioneer 

Lavender  Doo  Dad 

Renegade 

Priscilla  Landaker 

Coon  Town 

Princess  Joan 

Isle  of  Dreams 

Hundreds  of  other  varieties,  list  on  re¬ 

quest.  State  and  Federal  certified.  Organic 

supplies,  Vitaloam,  Elk-Organic,  plastic  pots. 

DORIS'  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CORNER 

308  Franklin  St. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Phone  Pilgrim  8-5485 

SUPPLIES  FOR 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

Insecticides,  Soil,  Plastic  Labels,  Pots,  Etc. 

For  example: 


12  capsules  sodium  selenate  _ - _ $1.50 

28  _ _  3.00 

100  '•  ••  "  _  9.00 

150  foot  roll  pot  rimmer  foil  _ _ _ _  1.50 

3  rolls  pot  rimmer  foil  _ _ _ _  4.00 

4  feet  7/32  Glasswik  _ _ _ _ _ _  1.00 

1  Pest  Control  Chart  and 

African  Violet  Troubles  Guide _  1.00 


COMPLETE  LINE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

''Whatever  you  want  — —  Wherever  you  ore" 


DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 

149  W.  Main  Street 

PENNS  GROVE,  N.  J. 

Successor  to: 

Ndl  C.  Miller 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable 

African  Violet  Supply  House 
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Mabel  and  John  Gutridge,  Los  Angeles,  California 


This  is  a  statement  one  can  truly  apply  to 
African  violets.  They  like  a  nice  light  and 
cheery  place  to  grow,  with  loving  care  and 
attention;  they  like  to  be  fed  regularly  and 
watered  when  thirsty;  they  also  like  to  be 
bathed  and  groomed,  and  they  need  a  good 
rest  at  night  in  complete  darkness. 

Have  you  ever  heard  this  phrase?  “Our 
first  African  violet  was  a  Blue  Boy.”  Well, 
such  was  the  case  with  my  husband  and  me. 
My  sister  gave  my  husband  a  Blue  Boy  for 
Christmas  about  nine  years  ago  and  a  friend 
later  gave  us  two  leaves,  one  from  Blue  Boy 
and  one  from  Pink  Beauty,  which  we  prompt¬ 
ly  started  in  a  glass  of  water.  For  a  year  or 
more  this  was  the  extent  of  our  violet  collec¬ 
tion  which  we  kept  on  the  breakfast  room 
table.  We  cared  for  the  Blue  Boy  plant  and 
watched  with  interest  the  appearance  of  little 
plantlets  on  the  ends  of  the  petioles  of  the 
two  leaves  in  water.  As  the  plantlets  appeared 
and  grew  so  did  our  joint  interest  in  African 
violets.  We  separated  the  Blue  Boy  into  about 
five  plants  and  started  the  little  plantlets  in 
soil  and  compost  from  the  garden  that  were 
not  sterilized  (a  practice  we  have  since  learned 
not  to  do).  Now  we  were  on  our  way  into  a 
wonderful  hobby. 

We  think  that  the  one  main  thing  that 
discourages  beginners  is  that  when  a  person 


is  first  introduced  to  this  wonderful  hobby 
he  goes  “head  over  heels”  (which  is  easy  to 
do)  and  accumulates  too  many  plants  and 
problems  at  once,  before  really  learning  the 
care  African  violets  need.  We  cannot  stress 
enough  that  care  and  attention  are  the  secret 
of  growing  African  violets,  especially  show 
plants.  Here  we  must  emphasize  that  light 
is  the  most  important  item  in  care  and  must 
come  first  in  growing  plants  for  without  light 
the  plant  could  not  live  no  matter  how  much 
care,  water  or  fertilizer  it  received;  with 
light  it  could  live  with  a  drink  of  water  when 
thirsty.  So,  giving  the  plant  attention  and 
care  is  very  important,  no  matter  what  type 
of  light,  soil  and  fertilizer  are  used,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  lovely  plant.  Good  care 
means:  see  that  the  plant  has  the  correct  light 
and  proper  feeding;  groom,  turn  and  bath 
regularly;  and  give  it  a  good  drink  of  water 
before  it  gets  too  dry.  We  think  that  the  care 
of  a  show  plant  starts  when  you  start  your 
leaf. 

Starting 

We  use  a  mixture  of  3  parts  vermiculite 
and  1  part  Sponge-Rok  to  start  our  leaves.  We 
use  shallow  containers  not  over  two  inches 
deep,  sprinkle  charcoal  over  the  bottom,  then 
fill  with  the  mixture  and  dampen.  We  cut  the 
petioles  so  that  they  are  not  over  IV2  inches 
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long.  Making  a  hole  in  the  mix  with  a  pencil, 
we  plant  the  leaf,  tamp  mix  around  the 
petiole  lightly,  then  keep  moist  and  in  good 
light.  When  plantlets  appear  we  feed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Hyponex. 

Young  Plants 

When  the  plantlets  become  1 1/2  inches  high 
we  separate  and  plant  them  into  2  inch  clay 
pots  with  foil  around  the  rim,  which  keeps 
the  salts  from  rotting  off  the  petioles.  Some 
people  say  this  does  not  matter  as  they  eventu- 
tually  lose  the  small  leaves.  However,  what 
they  probably  do  not  consider  is  that  leaves 
are  what  really  manufacture  the  food  for  the 
plant  from  the  raw  materials  drawn  up  into 
the  leaf;  part  of  this  food  is  then  returned  to 
the  root  system  for  its  growth  to  gather  more 
raw  materials.  So  the  more  leaves  that  are 
saved,  the  more  food  that  is  manufactured  for 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  For  the  young  plants 
we  use  a  mixture  of  Vi  part  Sponge-Rok,  1 
part  vermiculite  and  1  part  leaf  mold.  The 
leaf  mold  is  screened  through  ¥4  inch  mesh 
and  is  sterilized  by  the  oven  method— moisten, 
leave  in  oven  2  hours  at  250®.  We  use  the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gutridge  and  their  plant  of  Double  One 
which  won  queen  of  the  Los  Angeles  show  in  1958. 
The  plant  is  26  inches  across. 

Number  10  vegetable  or  fruit  can;  four  of 
these  at  a  tinie  fit  in  the  oven  very  nicely. 
We  put  a  small  square  of  window  screen  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  then  Vz  teaspoon 
of  charcoal  for  drainage  and  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet.  These  plants  are  kept  on  trays  of  lava 
rock,  some  in  natural  light,  some  under  fluor¬ 
escent  light. 

Mature  Plants 

When  the  roots  protrude  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  the  plants  are  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  into  3  inch  squatty s.  We.  then  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  mixture  of: 

4  parts  oak  leaf  mold 
1/2  part  woods  soil 
¥4  part  coarse  sand 
Vz  part  cow  manure 
Vz  part  vermiculite 
1  part  Sponge-Rok 

-This  mixture  is  sterilized  by  the  oven 
method  for  2  hours  at  250®. 

To  one  quart  of  this  mixture  add  1  table¬ 
spoon  bone  meal  and  2  tablespoons  charcoal. 
This  same  mix  is  used  thereafter  in  trans¬ 
planting  to  larger  pots  as  necessary. 

Transplanting 

All  plants,  young  or  old,  are  watered  with 
Vitamin  B-1  as  per  directions  at  transplanting 


Lavenda,  twenty-seven  inches  across,  was  judged  a 
perfect  plant  in  1957. 
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and  set  back  out  of  strong  light  for  several 
days.  Light  that  would  not  ordinarily  harm 
a  growing  plant  might  burn  the  edges  of  the 
outside  leaves  of  a  transplant,  especially  the 
fluorescent  type  light. 

Light 

Most  of  our  show  plants  are  raised  on 
homemade  three-tiered  fluorescent  carts  and 
the  space  between  the  lights  and  the  top  of 
the  plant  ranges  between  10  and  14  inches. 
These  plants  receive  12  hours  light  from  10 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.  If  growing  in  the  window,  the 
shelf  should  be  4  to  6  inches  below  the  win¬ 
dow;  this  keeps  the  light  pulling  the  leaves 
upward.  Eastern  exposure  is  best,  with  sheer 
curtains  over  the  glass.  If  only  a  west  ex¬ 
posure  is  available,  a  Venetian  blind  or  bam¬ 
boo  blind  control  is  necessary,  using  streaked 
light.  Glass  shelves  in  the  middle  of  the  win¬ 
dow  look  pretty  but  are  not  good  as  the  light 
comes  in  underneath  and  draws  the  plant 
leaves  down.  Reflected  light  from  a  base  of 
light-colored  rock  and  sand  will  also  draw 
the  leaves  down. 

Watering 

We  use  a  battery  type  syringe  for  water¬ 
ing,  using  water  slightly  warmer  than  room 
temperature.  We  never  let  plants  go  com¬ 
pletely  dry;  they  may  come  back  once  or 
maybe  twice  but  if  this  happens  too  often 
crown  rot  will  get  them.  We  have  had  good 
luck  watering  from  the  top  or  bottom  in  wick 
type  pots.  However,  other  type  pots  are 
always  watered  from  the  top  and  we  use 
Vitamin  B-1  in  all  watering,  according  to 
directions. 

Temperature 

We  try  to  keep  the  temperature  between 
60°  and  80°  as  nearly  as  we  can. 

Humidity 

The  trays  on  our  carts  are  %  inch  deep. 
These  are  filled  with  lava  rock  which  we  keep 
moistened  at  all  times  for  humidity. 

Fertilizing 

As  a  general  rule  we  alternately  use 
Vigoro  and  Hyponex,  y4  strength,  at  every 
other  watering  for  mature  plants.  However, 
plants  in  2  inch  pots  are  fertilized  y4  strength 
about  every  third  watering. 

Spacing 

Plants,  should  be  spaced  so  that  the  leaves 
do  not  touch,  and  turned  if  the  light  draws 
them  to  one  side.  Following  this  rule  will 
give  the  plants  good  aeration  and  good  light, 
and  they  will  have  a  better  chance  to  grow 
symmetrically.  Now  and  then  if  we  have 
trouble  with  a  plant  growing  unsymmetrically 
we  help  out  by  holding  the  leaves  in  place 
with  a  swab  stick  in  the  soil  alongside  the 
petiole,  placed  in  the  position  we  want  it  to 
grow,  and  thereby  improving  the  leaf  pattern 

Grooming 

One  cannot  do  too  much  grooming  to  have 
a  good  healthy  looking  plant;  by  keeping  all 
the  old  flowers,  flower  stems  and  suckers 


How  To  Raise  Club  Funds 

La  Verne  Hager 

African  Violet  Society  of  Seattle,  Washington 

WE  have  found  that  the  simplest  and  best 
way  to  raise  money  for  our  club  treasury 
Is  to  contact  a  super  market  in  a  neighborhood 
of  nice  homes,  and  ask  for  space  to  sell  plants 
for  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Seattle.  We 
have  never  been  turned  down. 

Once  a  year  we  purchase  plants  from  Bay¬ 
lor’s  Violets  at  a  discount.  They  are  all  speci¬ 
men  plants  and  in  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
Baylor  also  furnishes  us  with  Spoon-It,  soil 
mix,  small  sacks  of  vermiculite,  and  Sponge- 
Rok.  We  also  have  plants  donated  by  the  club 
members  which  we  sell  at  a  lower  price  since 
they  are  free  and  the  piroceeds  are  all  profit. 

We  “man”  the  booth  during  the  store 
hours  with  at  least  three  people.  We  have 
tried  different  days  such  as  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Mother’s  Day,  Easter,  etc.,  and  have 
found  Mother’s  Day  and  Easter  to  be  the  best. 

Plants,  regardless  of  size,  if  they  are  in 
full  bloom  will  sell  from  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Each 
of  our  sales  is  for  two  days— Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  —  and  nets  us  between  $200.00  and 
$250.00,  which,  with  our  monthly  ways  and 
means  club  plant  sale,  more  than  carries  us 
through  the  year. 

We  never  at  any  time  sell  any  merchan¬ 
dise  since  we  feel  that  we  must  protect  our 
commercial  member  who  depends  on  these 
products  for  his  living,  and  he  in  turn  donates 
his  knowledge,  time  and  plants  to  pur  club. 
In  fact,  we  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  we 
protected  him  by  saying  in  our  bylaws  that, 
“no  supplies  for  African  violets  shall  be 
bought  and  sold  for  a  profit  by  the  ways  and 
means  committee.” 

We  have  found  our  annual  plant  sale  very 
satisfactory  since  it  only  means  a  concentrated 
effort  once  a  year  for  all  of  the  members, 

end 


plucked  off  the  plant.  We  wash  our  plants 
once  a  month  by  tilting  them  over  the  sink 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  spray  attached  to 
the  faucet  by  a  short  hose,  the  warm  watei 
is  allowed  to  run  from  the  center  of  the  plant 
outward  over  the  leaves.  When  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  the  excess  water  remaining  on 
the  plant  is  blotted  off  with  a  sponge,  and  the 
plant  is  then  placed  out  of  direct  light  and 
draft  until  dry,  then  returned  to  its  usual 
spot  on  the  window  sill  or  fluorescent  cart. 

We  hope  this  may  answer  many  of  the 
questions  in  letters  received  since  the  article 
about  our  African  violets  appeared  in  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  in  March  1957.  We 
are  sorry  we  could  not  answer  them  all  per¬ 
sonally.  end 
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Saintpaulias  Thrive  In 
Southern  Rhodesia 

W.  E.  AsUn 

Bulawayo,  Southern  Rhodesia 


SO  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  growing  African  violets  from  leaves  that 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  offer  very  much  that 
has  not  already  been  in  print. 

The  culture  of  these  remarkable  and  beau¬ 
tiful  plants  is,  I  imagine,  much  more  simple 
in  Rhodesia  than  in  England  and  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  We  enjoy  a  subtropical  climate  with  a 
shade  temperature  that  seldom  goes  below 
fifty  degrees  or  above  ninety-two  degrees. 
At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  midday  sum¬ 
mer  indoor  temperature  is  seventy-four  de¬ 
grees.  I  find  that  the  plants  in  my  glass 
house  seem  to  receive  no  set  back  when  the 
thermometer  reads  ninety-five  degrees  day 
temperature,  going  down  to  sixty-five  degrees 
at  night.  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  that  if 
I  let  the  relative  humidity  drop  they  would 
suffer  considerably. 

After  three  years  I  find  that  it  pays  well 
to  very  carefully  select  the  leaves  I  intend 
to  propagate  from;  these  should  be  healthy, 
young  and  large.  After  slicing  the  end  of  the 
petiole  to  about  one  inch  from  the  leaf,  I 
allow  the  cut  to  dry  and  then  plant  the  leaf 
into  the  growing  mixture,  about  a  half  inch 
deep,  proping  it  up  with  a  name  tablet.  Three 
growing  mixtures  have  been  used  and  they 
are  all  equally  successful:  river  sand,  river 
sand  and  vermiculite,  also  vermiculite.  Leaf 
boxes  are  about  six  inches  deep,  have  holes 
in  the  bottom,  and  stand  in  trays  of  water. 
When  the  plantlets  form  and  are  about  one 
inch  high,  they  are  removed  with  the  leaf 
from  the  boxes  and  planted  in  two  inch  pots. 
After  about  four  weeks  they  are  removed 
from  these  pots,  separated  from  the  mother 
leaf  and  planted  separately  in  two  inch  pots. 
The  mother  leaf  usually  gives  from  one  to 
five  plants,  but  on  one  occasion  I  took  fifteen 
Sea  Sprites  from  the  parent  leaf.  Soil  for 
potting  is  made  up  with  one-quarter  forest 
top  soil,  one-quarter  sifted  river  sand,  one- 
quarter  peat  and  one-quarter  cow  manure. 
It  must  be  very  friable  and  impossible  to  set. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  virgin  forest  top  soil  in  the  crevasses 
and  valleys  of  the  Matopos  granite  range  of 
hills  which  are  close  at  hand.  I  add  bone 
meal  and  wood  ash,  according  to  the  book. 
Potting  soil  is  baked  for  two  hours  at  two 
hundred  degrees. 

Our  plants  have  suffered  practically  no 
disease  except  mealy  bug  on  a  few  plants.  I 
have  tried  to  obtain  sodium  selenate  in  case 


of  an  outbreak,  but  without  success.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  now  obtained  a  German  prepara¬ 
tion  “Metasyatox”  that  can  be  fed  to  the 
plant  or  sprayed  on  it.  Precautions  such  as 
rubber  gloves  must  be  taken,  as  the  spray  is 
highly  toxic.  The  smell  from  it  is  just  a  little 
nauseating  to  some  folk  although  I  do  not 
find  it  objectionable  myself.  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  very  cheap,  and  one  dose 
did  seem  to  perk  up  my  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  have  been  just  the  weather.  It 
definitely  did  not  set  them  back  in  the  slight¬ 
est  and  it  got  rid  of  the  bug. 

A  high  relative  humidity  is  rather  difficult 
to  maintain  here.  However,  just  at  the  present 
season  it  goes  as  high  as  eighty  percent,  but 
then  we  have  had  eight  inches  of  steady  rain 
in  seven  days  which  is  rather  unusual.  During 
our  dry  season,  in  which  we  expect  no  rain 
for  seven  months,  humidity  drops  to  below 
forty  percent.  It  is  then  that  frequent  mist 
spraying  is  necessary  to  get  good  results,  using 
rain  water  by  preference. 

I  use  “Dexion”  angle  iron  for  my  plant 
stands  and  zinc  pebble  filled  trays  (see  photo¬ 
graph.) 

My  best  plants  are:  Double  Dandy,  Little 
Aristocrat,  White  Madonna,  Black  Magic, 
Christina,  Rose  Wing,  Lady  Geneva,  Ruffled 
Geneva,  Geneva  Beauty,  Blue  Fairytale,  Dixie 
Moonbeam,  Fringed  Snow  Prince,  Pink  Cloud, 
Pink  Ideal,  Pink  Spotlight,  Mayfair,  Mam¬ 
moth  Blue,  White  Pride  and  Ruffled  Heiress. 

Sayizi  Kapondoro,  my  assistant,  waters 
about  two  thousand  violets  every  two  or  three 
days  and  enjoys  it.  He  uses  a  one  gallon 
hanging  bucket,  four  yards  of  plastic  tubing, 
and  two  feet  of  copper  tubing  incorporating 
a  push  tap  as  fitted  to  the  gas  feed  of  a  motor 
cycle. 

We  have  our  own  seedlings  flowering  now. 
They  are  from  a  cross  of  S.  Grotei,  the  climb¬ 
ing  species  from  East  Africa,  and  Blue  War¬ 
rior.  I  hoped  to  get  a  climbing  Blue  Warrior; 
instead  we  have  a  Warrior  bloom  on  a  similar 
type  of  light,  spreading  leaves  as  found  on 
Blue  Cluster.  At  present  I  am  pollinating  from 
the  newer  plants  as  mentioned  above. 

I  now  have  a  very  large  quantity  of  very 
healthy  plants,  thanks  to  Helen  Wilson’s  book, 
the  African  Violet  Society’s  quarterly  books, 
and  Mr.  Wicks  of  Nottingham,  whose  won¬ 
derful  plants  and  advice  encouraged  me  to 
obtain  similar  results.  end 
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On 

Parade 

the  species 


S.  intermedia 


S.  Grotei 


S.  ionantha 
S.  grandifolia 


S.  orbicularis 


S.  velutina 


S.  Goetzeana 


Left,  S.  difficilis 
Right,  S.  tongwensis 


Below: 


S.  magungensis 


left  and  on  right 


S.  amaniensis 


Left,  S.  shumensis 
Right,  S.  confusa 


Engler,  Bot.  Jdbrb.  XXVIII.  Bd.  Taf.  VII. 


Saintpaulia  pusilla  Engl. 


S.  nitida 


S.  pendula 


As  many  photographs  of  the  species  as 
possible  have  been  assembled  here.  It  is 
hoped  that  photos  of  the  other  species  known 
to  be  under  cultivation  may  be  obtained  later 
Particular  care  has  been  taken  to  be  as  correct 
as  possible  in  the  identification  of  the  plants. 
It  is  indeed  most  sincerely  hoped  that  we  have 
succeeded.  Special  thanks  are  acknowledged 
to  Mrs.  Marge  Lotz,  J.  A.  Peterson  and  Sons 


Greenhouse,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Dr.  Evan 
Roberts,  Commerce,  Texas,  for  his  photo  of 
S.  tongwensis  and  the  drawing  of  S.  pusilla, 
to  Dr.  Harold  Moore,  Jr.  and  Robert  Read, 
Bailey  Hortorium,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  for  photographs  of  S.  pendula  and 
S.  nitida  and  other  photographs  of  the  species 
which  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

•—  Editor 
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African  violets  planted. 


My  Glamorous  Bird  Bath 

Joy  Hutson,  Luton,  Beds.,  England 

ON  each  of  our  four  lawns  we  have  stone 
bird  baths,  the  largest  holding  about  one 
gallon  of  water.  Besides  these,  many  smaller 
ones  are  placed  in  odd  corners  of  the  garden; 
yet  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the  many  bird 
visitors  who  frequent  our  garden  all  the  year 
around. 

In  March  of  this  year  I  decided  to  make  a 
large  bird  bath  to  save  myself  the  trouble 
of  continually  refilling  those  mentioned.  A 
round  .galvanized  tray  was  ordered,  4  feet  in 
diameter  by  4  inches  in  depth.  This  was  light 
to  handle  and  was  placed  on  the  grass  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn  facing  the  morning  room; 
it  was  not  sunk  in  the  ground.  A  ton  of  West¬ 
moreland  stone  (these  are  greyish- white 
stones)  was  placed  around  the  tray  in  a 
double  row,  the  inner  row  higher  than  the 
outer  row.  In  pockets  of  soil  between  the 
stones  forget-me-nots  and  polyanthus  were 
planted  to  make  a  spring  show.  When  these 


The  basic  structure  of  rocks  before  planting. 


were  past  their  best,  Saintpaulias  took  their 
place  and  were  growing  well  until  the  storms 
that  we  always  get  after  a  spell  of  warm 
weather,  took  toll  of  them.  Nasturtiums  now 
fill  the  gaps.  Rock  campanulas,  aubrictia  and 
other  trailing  plants  were  planted  to  hide  the 
rim  of  the  tray  or  bath;  the  tray  was  then 
filled  with  water  to  a  depth  of  two  inches, 
and  a  few  flat  pebbles  of  all  sizes  were  placed 
on  the  bottom  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
birds. 

When  the  bath  was  completed  we  counted 
no  less  than  50  birds  perched  on  the  rocks 
awaiting  their  turn  to  bathe;  the  splashes  from 
those  already  bathing  gave  the  appearance  of 
a  small  fountain  playing.  The  oil  from  the 
birds’  feathers  makes  it  necessary  to  clean 
the  bath  out  fortnightly  a  most  pleasant, 
quick  and  rewarding  task. 

Two  button  tortoises  have  been  presented 
to  me  and  these  have  made  their  home  here, 
clambering  up  the  centre  rock  and  diving  into 
the  water  at  feeding  time.  Fortunately  they 
cannot  escape  for  the  trailing  plants  are  cut 
back  to  within  an  inch  of  the  water. 

(See  tortoise  on  the  round  flat  stone.) 

I  must  mention  that  the  Saintpaulias  were 
planted  in  their  pots  for  I  hoped  to  take 
them  up  should  the  need  arise.  However,  at 
midnight  the  storm  broke 
with  a  vengeance  and 
whipped  the  plants  to 
pieces.  I  was  glad  they 
were  not  my  special  ones. 

Upon  completion  the  bird 
bath  measured  just  over  6 
feet  in  circumference  and 
the  total  cost  was  around 
£10  or  $28.00;  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  for  all  the  joy 
and  interest  it  has  created, 
while  the  continuous  bird 
song  from  morn  ’til  night 
denotes — as  we  would  like 
to  think— the  birds’  appre¬ 
ciation.  end 


Accent 

On 

African  Violets 


George  Wessale, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Mr.  Wessale  is  pictured  with  a  display  of  original  seedlings 
at  a  Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Show. 


This  story  must  necessarily  begin,  like  so 
many  others  have  in  the  past,  with  a  single 
gift  violet  plant  given  to  us  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  That  old  Blue  Boy  would  probably 
still  be  blobming  profusely  if  I  had  not  tired 
of  chopping  off  its  long  neck  periodically  and 
resetting  it  for  a  new  start.  Even  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  it  was  discarded,  it  was 
still  a  nice  plant  and  always  in  bloom. 

However,  what  makes  this  story  doubly 
complicated  is  that  I  was  bitten,  not  by  one, 
but  by  two  bugs  at  the  same  time.  An  orchid 
plant  also  shared  the  spotlight  with  old  Blue 
Boy,  and  so  the  battle  began,  as  you  will  see 
later. 

It  had  always  been  my  desire  to  some  day 
build  and  operate  a  small  greenhouse,  but  the 
toils  of  a  livelihood  seemed  never  to  leave 
enough  time  for  such  a  venture.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  number  of  African  violet  and  or¬ 
chid  plants,  with  a  few  gloxinias  thrown  in 
for  good  measure,  began  filling  every  window 
sill  to  overflowing.  This  predicament  created 
a  friendly  tension  among  the  family  members. 

One  day  our  son,  whose  bedroom  windows 
were  jammed  with  glass  shelves,  said  to  me, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  "‘Dad,  why  don’t  you 
cut  a  large  hole  in  this  iDlank  wall  behind  my 
bed  and  put  in  a  large  window?  Just  think 
of  all  the  plants  you  could  put  in  it.”  That 
did  it!  I  immediately  began  drawing  plans, 
ordering  materials,  and  digging  a  trench  for 
the  greenhouse  foundation.  Luckily  the  win¬ 
ter’s  frost  was  just  out  of  the  ground  by  then. 
In  less  than  two  months  of  spare  time,  the 
greenhouse  was  “roughed  in”  sufficiently  to 
receive  all  the  plants  in  the  house,  with  room 
to  spare  for  some  time  to  come.  Or  so  I 
thought. 


Just  about  then  the  leading  orchid  grower  i 
in  our  city  passed  away.  I  was  offered  the 
whole  collection  at  a  bargain,  and  no  one 
should  pass  up  a  bargain,  you  know.  So  I  put 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  orchid  plants 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  into  the  little  green¬ 
house,  and  it  was  jammed!  That  would  never  | 
do.  I  wanted  to  raise  more  violets.  I  talked  j 
a  local  florist,  who  had  scarcely  seen  an  or-  j 
chid  plant  before,  into  buying  about  two  | 
thirds  of  them,  also  at  a  bargain.  Now  more  | 
violet  plants  were  purchased  and  leaves  put 
down.  A  few  seed  pods  were  also  ready  to 
plant.  I  couldn’t  leave  all  that  space  to  go 
to  waste. 

Well,  the  orchids  still  held  a  fascination. 

I  joined  the  National  Orchid  Society,  made 
a  few  trips  to  Florida,  and  brought  back  more 
plants. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  and 
rather  monotonously  for  several  months,  but 
then  it  happened!  Those  innocent  little  seed¬ 
lings  were  beginning  to  show  their  first  : 
flowers,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  results. 
Right  then  and  there  the  hybridizing  bug  bit 
hard  and  fast. 

After  the  first  flush  of  excitement  passed,  1 
it  became  obvious  that  the  seedlings  were  not 
good  enough.  It  would  require  something 
different  in  the  way  of  parent  plants  to  start 
a  new  strain  of  my  own  to  work  with,  if  I 
was  to  expect  anything  original. 

Among  my  collection  of  plants  was  a  fine  I 
large  S.  Grotei.  Why  not  try  it  as  one  parent  I 
and  see  what  would  happen?  The  idea  in¬ 
trigued  me  and  I  made  quite  a  number  of 
crosses  both  ways  with  several  other  plants.  ; 
Plump  pods  formed,  especially  on  the  S. 
Grotei,  and  before  too  long  the  tiny  seedlings 
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were  coming  up,  but  I  received  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  surprise.  Not  a  single  seed  produced  by 
the  S.  Grotei  pollen  was  viable,  although  the 
seeds  produced  in  its  pods  by  other  pollen 
grew  prolifically.  Was  this  just  a  coincidence 
or  was  there  a  good  botanical  reason  for  this? 
I  wish  I  knew. 

The  seedlings  grew  unusually  fast,  maybe 
because  of  the  bigeneric  cross,  and  even  before 
any  first  flowers  appeared,  two  little  plants 
stood  out  because  of  their  decidedly  different 
foliage.  It  was  very  crinkled  and  wavy,  with 
deep  maroon-red  backs.  Needless  to  say,  I 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  first  buds  to  open  on 
these  two  plants.  One  was  a  dark  blue  double 
and  the  other  about  the  same  color  in  a  sin¬ 
gle,  both  rather  small  flowers. 

This  happened  about  six  years  ago,  and  at 
that  time  this  type  of  foliage  was  not  yet  too 
common.  Consequently  the  plants  drew  con¬ 
siderable  comment  from  local  growers.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  types,  really  modifications  of  the 
S.  Grotei  leaf,  were  also  interesting.  The  trail¬ 
ing  characteristic,  however,  must  be  quite  re¬ 
cessive  because  actually  only  one  seedling 
showed  it  well  and  it  was  a  fine,  pure  white 
single. 

Needless  to  say,  all  these  were  the  base 
for  further  hybridizing  with  other  seedlings 
and  named  varieties  on  hand.  I  had  produced 
a  beautiful,  large  single  pink  Supreme  by 
treating  a  leaf  of  Evelyn  Banks  with  colchi¬ 
cine,  and  this  was  also  included  in  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

About  this  time  rumors  of  the  first  double 
pinks  were  afloat  and  I  wanted  to  get  as  much 
double  pink  blood  as  possible  into  the  next 
batch  of  seedlings.  Well,  it  produced  pink 
singles,  but  still  no  doubles.  So  I  made  more 
crosses  with  the  most  likely  plants  that  al¬ 
ready  had  pink  blood. 

Then  the  big  news  exploded  at  the  St. 
Louis  Convention,  with  the  display  of  not  one, 


Author  with  seedling  and  display. 


but  eight,  double  pinks  simultaneously.  My 
hopes,  of  course,  for  the  first  double  pink  ex¬ 
ploded  also. 

Undaunted  by  this  seemingly  sudden  event, 
I  continued  to  see  the  current  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings  through,  with  less  enthusiasm  however. 
Some  ordinary  double  pinks  appeared  and  al¬ 
though  the  flush  of  popularity  of  these  new 
wonders  had  already  passed,  I  stood  by  my 
earlier  decision  to  show  the  best  of  my  seed¬ 
lings,  regardless  of  color,  at  the  Minjieapolis 


At  the  door  of  his  neat  little 
greenhouse,  George  Wessale 
holds  the  door  open  just  a  frac¬ 
tion  so  that  we  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  inside. 


Convention.  Some  of  you  may  remember  my 
little  revolving  Lazy  Suzan,  jammed  with 
seedlings,  in  the  commercial  display  room.  A 
picture  of  it  appeared  on  page  fourteen  of 
Volume  10  Number  1  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine.  Judged  in  competition  with  the 
giants  of  the  industry,  I  naturally  took  a 
“beating”  so  to  speak,  but  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  few  ribbons. 

Since  then  quite  a  number  of  rather  unusu¬ 
al  double  and  single  pinks  have  appeared,  and 
even  at  the  late  date  of  last  summer,  two  of 
them  looked  promising  enough  to  be  bought 
by  a  commercial  grower  for  propagation  and 
introduction.  So  I  feel  the  effort  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  in  vain,  and  I  had  the  challenge  and 
fun  of  producing  them  through  rather  pains¬ 
taking  care. 

What  about  the  orchids?  Well,  during  all 
this  time,  they  too  increased  in  size  and 
number  due  to  division  of  the  larger  plants. 
Bench  and  shelf  room  had  long  been  scarce 
and  the  orchids  had  no  place  to  go  but  up. 
Many  of  them  were  hung  from  the  rafters, 
where  they  formed  a  rather  dense  canopy. 

Spring  was  arriving  and  our  local  show 
time  was  a  little  over  two  months  away.  The 
violet  plants  were  not  coming  into  bloom  as 
they  usually  did  and  I  could  not  account  for 
it.  One  day  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that 
the  only  thing  that  was  different  from  the 
spring  before  was  the  shade  produced  by  the 
orchids  hanging  overhead.  Apparently  the 
violets  resented  this.  Something  had  to  be 
done  quickly  to  remedy  this  situation  or  there 
would  be  no  plants  fit  for  the  show. 

Yes,  you  guessed  it.  The  orchids  had  to 
go  —  at  a  bargain  again.  And,  believe  it  or 
not,  by  show  time  the  violets  had  bounced 
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back  into  form  and  rewarded  me  with  quite  a 
number  of  ribbons. 

During  the  past  nine  years  of  small  green¬ 
house  operation,  I  have  naturally  come  to 
know  many  of  its  problems  from  experience, 
and  here  are  some  of  my  observations.  The 
smaller  the  house,  the  harder  it  is  to  control 
the  temperature  both  winter  and  summer. 
These  rapid  changes  are  conducive  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  diseases,  such  as  powdery 
mildew.  Fortunately,  with  the  introduction 
of  Kaptan  and  Karathane,  this  can  be  readily 
controlled  and  prevented  by  prescribed  use. 
The  old  remedy,  dusting  sulphur,  should  be 
discarded  as  it  causes  brown  spots  to  form 
on  the  undersides  of  leaves.  Some  varieties  are 
more  sensitive  to  it  than  others. 

During  extremely  cold  weather  it  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  a  fairly  high  humidity 
because  the  moisture  freezes  on  the  glass  sur¬ 
faces  faster  than  it  can  be  replaced. 

During  very  damp  weather  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  when  hardly  any  heat  is  needed,  the 
older  blooms  begin  to  mold  and  rot.  Where 
they  touch  a  leaf  or  petiole,  it  decays  also, 
damaging  the  plant  for  show  purposes. 

The  big  advantage  of  a  detached  house  is 
that  it  can  be  safely  fumigated  with  inexpen¬ 
sive  smoke  bombs  for  the  control  of  practic¬ 
ally  all  known  insect  pests.  Even  some  strains 
of  mite  that  become  resistant  to  parathion  can 
now  be  controlled  with  Dimite  bombs. 

Just  a  final  word  to  amateur  and  hobby 
hybridizers.  Do  not  let  your  boundless  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  a  new  seedling  prompt  you 
to  name  and  register  it  too  quickly.  Goodness 
knows  that  our  price  lists  today  are  cluttered 
up  with  hundreds  of  releases  that  have  very 
little  merit.  If  you  do  not  have  the  facilities 
to  propagate  and  market  a  new  variety,  it  is 
best  to  try  to  find  a  buyer  who  has.  Let  him 
name  it,  because  quite  likely  the  name  you 
have  chosen  will  not  suit  him  at  all. 

Yes,  hybridizing  is  fun,  and  if  you  can¬ 
not  grow  twenty  thousand  seedlings  at  a  time, 
do  not  despair.  Just  remember  that  it  takes 
just  one  single  tiny  seed  to  produce  that  prize 
winner,  so  keep  trying.  end 
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Center  damage. 


Too  Much  Fluorescent  Light? 

A  collector  I  know,  who  grows  her  African 
violets  in  the  basement,  was  telling  me 
recently  that  last  year  in  the  late  spring  and 
early  fall,  when  the  heat  was  on  only  part  of 
the  time,  many  of  her  plants  in  the  basement 
grew  all  tight  in  the  center  and  the  leaves 
were  misshapen.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
cyclamen  mite,  and  all  the  new  leaves  and 
the  whole  center  retained  their  proper  color. 

She  has  figured  that  the  coolness  of  the 
basement,  together  with  the  daylight  fluor¬ 
escent  tubes  she  used  (which  she  feels  gave 
too  much  light)  combined  to  make  for  this 
tight,  distorted  growth.  This  difficulty  mostly 
occurred  on  Supremes,  girl  foliages,  and  varie¬ 
ties  with  dark  colored  leaves. 

If  she  brought  a  plant  upstairs  and  put 
it  in  the  window,  it  gradually  started  to  grow 
out.  And,  now  that  she  has  blue  and  red 
colored  lights  in  the  fixtures,  together  with 
a  little  more  heat  in  the  basement,  the  vio¬ 
lets  are  growing  out  normally.  Could  it  be  a 
combination  of  too  much  light  and  not  enough 
heat  that  produced  such  symptoms? 

(I  would  certainly  be  grateful  to  hear  of 
others’  experiences  along  this  line.  Editor) 

♦  ♦  * 

Another  member  of  the  Society  wrote  me 
that  she  thought  she  would  grow  nothing  but 
gorgeous  African  violets  when  she  moved 
her  plants  into  her  new  violet  room.  She  had 
eight  new  fluorescent  light  fixtures  — -  with 
an  automatic  timer.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
her  African  violets  began  to  look  bad.  Four 
months  later  most  of  the  centers  of  her  plants 
were  tight  and  rather  stiff.  The  leaves  were 
faded  and  they  varied  in  color  with  none  of 
them  a  good  healthy  deep  green.  She  was 
burning  the  fluorescents  on  a  fourteen  hour 
per  day  time  schedule.  After  some  investigat¬ 
ing,  it  was  decided  that  her  plants  were 
probably  getting  too  much  light.  The  light 
time  schedule  was  shortened  to  twelve  hours 
daily,  and  a  month  later  the  violets  had  im¬ 
proved  so  much  it  seemed  like  a  miracle. 


Distorted  foliage. 


by  the  Editor 

The  plants  pictured  above  were  basement 
grown  on  benches  sixteen  inches  below  the 
fluorescent  lights.  Each  fixture  was  equipped 
with  two  daylight  fluorescent  tubes. 

Foliage  damage  in  the  centers  of  some  of 
the  plants  began  to  appear  in  late  spring. 
Cyclamen  mite  was  suspected  and  a  spray 
program  started.  Isotox  .Garden  Spray  (con¬ 
taining  Malathion)  was  used  each  week  at 
the  rate  of  one-fourth  teaspoonful  to  one  quart 
of  warm  water.  No  improvement  was  noticed 
though  adequate  time  elapsed  and  the  spray 
program  faithfully  followed. 

In  the  meanwhile  sodium  selenate  treat¬ 
ment  was  initiated  as  a  second  line  of  de¬ 
fense.  Summer  came;  the  condition  persisted. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  way  the  cen¬ 
ters  were  growing,  though  ample  time  and 
more  than  sufficient  sodium  selenate  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil,  for  them  to  have  completely 
grown  out  if  the  center  leaves  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  cyclamen  mite. 

Finally  it  was  thought  that  the  distortion 
was  not  the  work  of  mite  — -  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  were  studied.  A  lighting  survey  was 
undertaken.  The  feeding  program  was  ap¬ 
praised. 

It  was  then  decided  to  change  the  fluor¬ 
escent  lights.  Each  fixture  was  equipped  with 
one  daylight  tube  and  one  cool  white  tube. 
The  feeding  program  was  changed  too.  A  new 
fertilizer  was  purchased  and  the  plants  were 
slightly  underfed  —  in  comparison  with  their 
old  feeding  routine  — -  longer  intervals  were 
observed  between  feedings.  Within  a  few 
weeks  time,  after  this,  the  plants  began  to 
show  improvement  and  they  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  normally.  A  combination  of  unbalanced 
light  (for  the  set  up)  and  an  extra  heavy 
feeding  program  was  diagnosed  as  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  the  deformed  foliage. 

Other  causes  of  damage  to  the  centers  of 
African  violet  plants  are  said  to  be: 

A  soil  mixture  too  acid 

Plants  allowed  to  stay  too  cold 

Lack  of  nitrogen  in  soil  mix.  end 
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Beatrice  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


The  Home  of  Cavalier — The  1959  Silver  Cup  Winner 


AS  I  sit  here  in  my  plant  room,  surrounded 
by  several  hundred  African  violets  with 
blooms  of  purest  white,  delicate  and  vibrant 
pinks,  rich  reds,  blues  and  purples,  I  think 
of  my  first  plant  of  Blue  Boy,  bought  at  a 
dime  store  about  eleven  years  ago,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  improvement  made  by  hybridizing 
since  that  time.  We  owe  much  to  those  men 
and  women  who  have  given  so  freely  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  develop  the  beautiful  plants 
we  now  enjoy.  Had  anyone  told  me,  back  in 
1949,  that  one  day  I  would  be  so  deeply  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  culture,  I  would  have  scoffed 
at  the  idea.  But  violets  have  a  way  of  work¬ 
ing  themselves^into  your  life,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  have  really  enslaved  us. 


can  violets  and  in  no  time  at  all  every  inch 
of  space  I  had  for  plants  was  filled.  I  have 
a  small  enclosed  back  porch,  so  my  son-in- 
law  built  a  plant  stand  eight  feet  long  with 
three  shelves  each  twenty  inches  wide.  That 
was  soon  full.  By  now  I  had  discovered  that 
there  was  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  and  that  with  a  year’s  membership 
you  received  a  magazine  full  of  interesting 
and  informative  articles;  I  joined  the  Society. 
In  that  magazine  I  learned  that  African  vio¬ 
lets  could  be  grown  very  successfully  in  base¬ 
ments  under  fluorescent  light.  Now  I  knew 
what  I  must  do.  In  my  basement  was  a  small 
room  that  had  originally  been  a  coal  bin.  I 
gave  this  a  thorough  cleaning,  painted  the 


Double  deck  benches  in  Mrs. 
Kuder’s  basement  plant  room 
provide  an  attractive  setting  for 
many  of  the  African  violets  in 
her  collection.  Notice  the  tro¬ 
phy  in  the  window  at  the  left? 
This  is  the  SILVER  CUP  — the 
highest  award  that  an  amateur 
member  of  the  Society  may  win 
on  an  African  violet  at  a  Na¬ 
tional  Show.  The  Silver  Cup 
was  awarded  Mrs.  Kuder’s  hand¬ 
some  plant  of  Cavalier  at  the 
Detroit  Show  in  1959. 


That  first  plant  of  mine  continued  to 
bloom  well  for  several  months.  Then  it  stop¬ 
ped  and  I  could  not  coax  one  more  blossom 
from  it.  I  watered  it  faithfully  and  kept  it  in 
good  light  but  nothing  happened.  Finally  I 
decided  some  new  soil  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea,  so  I  bought  some  prepared  mix  at  the 
florist  and  repotted  it.  Soon  after,  I  went 
to  my  daughter’s  home  to  care  for  a  new 
grandson,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  my  plant 
to  my  daughter-in-law  during  my  absence. 
When  I  returned  home,  it  was  budded!  That 
gave  me  new  hope,  and  when  it  bloomed  I 
decided  to  get  a  pink  one  and  a  white  one  too. 
Now  I  had  a  collection. 

As  you  can  guess,  I  did  not  stop  with  three 
plants.  Wherever  I  went  I  looked  for  Afri- 


walls,  had  a  plant  bench  built,  and  lights  in¬ 
stalled.  I  had  so  much  room  now  ~~  I  thought. 
But  it  was  not  long  until  I  needed  more  space, 
and  I  had  a  lower  bench  built.  Now  I  would 
never  need  more.  But,  how  wrong  can  you 
be? 

I  did  have  one  more  chance  for  expan¬ 
sion.  There  was  a  large  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  eleven  feet  wide  and  twenty-three  feet 
long,  that  had  been  a  recreation  room.  With 
my  family  all  married,  the  room  stood  idle 
except  when  the  grandchildren  were  here. 
To  have  it  in  use  only  about  one  month  out 
of  a  year  seemed  a  waste  of  space.  What  an 
ideal  place  for  plants  it  could  be!  It  became 
my  plant  room. 
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The  walls  and  ceiling  in  this  room  are 
covered  with  insulating  board  that  I  painted 
a  cream  color.  The  seams  are  covered  with 
varnished  wood  strips,  and  the  floor  is  wood. 
It  is  a  very  attractive  setting  for  my  beauti¬ 
ful  plants.  However,  there  is  one  disadvant¬ 
age  with  the  wooden  floor,  I  cannot  wet  it 
down  to  provide  needed  humidity  during  the 
winter  months.  I  am  seriously  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  humidifier  for  use  in  the 
winter.  As  is  the  case  in  most  basements,  I 
have  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  summer. 

I  have  double  deck  benches  along  the 
south  side  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  room, 
which  gives  me  a  total  bench  length  of  58 
feet.  The  benches  are  28  y2  inches  wide,  with 
the  top  one  33  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the 
lower  one  7  inches  from  the  floor.  Over  the 
top  bench  I  have  6  fixtures  48  inches  long, 
each  with  two  40-watt  tubes,  and  over  the 
lower  bench  4  of  the  48  inch  fixtures  and  3 
of  the  24  inch  ones,  each  with  two  20-watt 
tubes.  All  fixtures  are  suspended  by  chains 
so  arranged  that  I  can  raise  them  with  ease 
when  caring  for  the  plants.  There  are  12 
inches  between  each  2  lights,  with  7  inches 
at  each  end  of  the  bench  between  the  light 
and  the  wall.  The  bottoms  of  the  tubes  are 
15  inches  above  the  bench.  I  like  the  12  inch¬ 
es  between  the  fixtures  for  the  plants  that 
cannot  stand  the  strong  light,  and  I  find  that 
they  bloom  very  well  in  the  lesser  light. 

In  addition  to  these  benches,  I  have  in 
the  center  of  the  room“^an  old-fashioned  ex¬ 
tension  dining  table  that  is  nearly  8  feet  long. 
Over  this  I  have  a  48  inch  4  tube  fixture,  and 
a  24  inch  2  tube  light  across  one  end  of  the 
table.  Then  in  one  corner  of  the  room  I  have 
a  5  foot  cupboard  base  with  a  48  inch  fix¬ 
ture.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  Flora 
Cart  which  I  received  at  the  Detroit  Conven¬ 
tion  last  April.  Just  recently  I  put  a  light 
back  in  the  little  room  which  is  now  used 
as  a  workroom;  this  is  to  take  care  of  the 
overflow  of  baby  plants.  In  each  fixture  I 
have  one  daylight  and  one  warm  white  tube. 
The  lights  are  on  two  special  circuits  and 
are  operated  by  a  time  clock,  coming  om  at 
9  a.m.  and  shutting  off  at  9  p.m. 

I  have  nearly  300  different  varieties  of 
African  violets.  Because  I  raise  my  plants 
primarily  for  show  and  my  own  enjoyment, 
I  prefer  varieties  with  plain  or  slightly  wavy 
foliage,  for  they  are  easier  to  groom  into  well¬ 
shaped  plants.  Before  I  buy  a  new  plant  I 
view  it  for  its  possibilities  as  a  show  plant. 
Unfortunately  I  do  not  always  judge  cor¬ 
rectly.  True  girl  foliage  bunches  badly  un¬ 
der  lights  for  me,  so  I  have  none  of  them. 
Plants  with  the  light  green  foliage  do  very 
well  under  the  20- watt  tubes.  The  color  of 
the  leaves  deepens  and  they  bloom  well. 

Growing  plants  from  seed  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  but  I  have  not  done  much  of  that.  Each 
seed  pod  produces  so  many  plants  and  my 
space  is  too  limited  to  keep  them  all.  I  al¬ 


ways  feel  that  the  ones  I  throw  away  might 
have  been  the  nicest  ones. 

When  I  started  growing  African  violets, 
I  used  a  soil  mixture  that  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  long  as  I  could  obtain  a  suitable  basic 
potting  mixture.  Our  soil  here  is  very  sandy 
so  it  required  much  additional  nutriment. 
After  seeing  plants  grown  in  Nature’s  Way, 
I  used  that  and  like  it  very  much.  Then  along 
came  the  U.  C.  mix  and  as  I  am  always  on  the 
lookout  for  anything  that  will  grow  better 
plants,  I  changed  to  that.  However,  I  have  not 
been  completely  satisfied  with  it  for  I  do  not 
get  as  much  or  as  steady  bloom  as  I  did  with 
Nature’s  Way.  U.  C.  does  make  very  dark 
green  foliage,  the  bloom  coloring  is  intense, 
and  the  plants  are  more  compact.  Since  I 
have  had  some  beautiful  prize-winning  plants 
grown  in  the  U.  C.  mix,  I  am  still  using  it 
for  some  of  my  plants  and  the  rest  are  in 
Nature’s  Way.  I  believe  both  are  excellent 
media,  but  until  I  can  decide  which  one  does 
best  for  me,  J  shall  continue  using  both. 

With  these  no-soil  potting  mixes,  I  believe 
very  special  care  needs  to  be  given  to  ferti¬ 
lization.  My  experience  has  been  that  there 
is  much  more  danger  of  burning  the  foliage. 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  ferti¬ 
lizer  should  be  used  until  the  pot  is  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  roots  and  the  fertility  of 
the  mix  is  exhausted.  Then,  if  a  chemical 
fertilizer  is  used,  a  half-strength  solution 
every  two  weeks  is  the  safest  procedure,  al¬ 
ways  having  the  root  ball  moist  before  ap¬ 
plying,  and  not  being  too  generous  with  the 
amount  of  solution  used  per  plant.  An  even 
safer  way  might  be  to  omit  fertilizer  entirely 
and  repot  more  often.  It  is  worth  trying. 

I  always  water  from  the  top.  I  use  clay 
pots  and  each  pot  sets  in  its  own  individual 
saucer.  My  pots  are  cleaned  by  soaking  for 
48  hours  in  a  liquid  bleach  solution,  then 
washed  in  clear  hot  water,  and  finally  soaked 
in  clear  water  for  48  hours  before  they  are 
used. 

Twice  a  year  after  our  club  show  in 
the  spring  and  after  the  state  show  in  the 
fall  —  my  plants  get  a  complete  overhauling. 
The  ones  that  have  not  measured  up  to  my 
expectations  are  discarded.  If  L  wish  to  keep 
any  of  the  very  large  ones,  they  are  both 
leaf  and  root  pruned  and  put  back  into  the 
same  pot  or  occasionally  into  a  smaller  pot. 
Young  plants  are  put  into  the  next  larger  size 
pot  for  growing  on.  I  root  my  leaves  in  ver- 
miculite.  As  soon  as  the  baby  plants  are  large 
enough  to  be  separated,  they  are  put  into 
21/4  inch  pots  in  the  regular  growing  medium. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  come  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  they  go  into  a  3  inch  pot.  I  like  to 
make  any  transfer  to  a  larger  pot  before  the 
plant  gets  too  large  a  spread  for  I  think  the 
shape  of  the  plant  can  be  better  controlled. 

When  my  plants  are  all  reconditioned,  I 
begin  to  plan  for  the  next  show.  All  plants 
exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  good  show 
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plants  are  placed  under  the  best  light  and 
from  then  on  receive  a  little  extra  care  and 
attention.  I  always  keep  my  fingers  crossed 
that  nothing  will  happen  to  those  particular 
plants  before  show  time. 

However,  grooming  is  not  just  a  twice- 
a-year  task.  It  is  a  daily  chore  for  me.  It 
just  about  breaks  my  heart  if  I  must  hurriedly 
water  my  plants  and  cannot  take  time  to  pick 
off  the  faded  blooms,  peg  a  leaf  into  a  de¬ 
sired  position,  or  repot  a  plant  that  has  over¬ 
night  outgrown  its  container.  Plants  grown 
in  a  basement  do  not  get  dusty  like  those 
grown  in  living  quarters,  yet  the  foliage  does 
need  an  occasional  cleaning  with  a  very  soft 
brush,  or  a  bath  with  tepid  water.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  must  before  a  show. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  not  having 
any  really  bad  experiences  with  diseases  or 
pests.  Since  using  Nature’s  Way  and  the  U.  C. 
mix  I  have  had  no  crown  or  root  rot.  These 
mixes  are  so  porous  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  plant  too  wet.  All  new  plants 
are  sprayed  as  soon  as  received  and  are  iso¬ 
lated  for  four  to  six  weeks.  I  carefully  in¬ 
spect  for  root  nematodes,  and  if  I  discover 
any  the  plant  is  discarded.  The  soil  of  all 
others  is  thoroughly  drenched  with  V-C  13. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  a  few  plants  infested 
with  mite,  but  I  averted  a  disaster  by  using 
the  sodium  selenate  extra  dilute  solution  for 
four  applications.  As  a  preventive,  a  monthly 
spraying  with  a  recommended  African  violet 
insecticide  such  as  Antrol,  Stim-U-Plant  or 
Marvel  Spray,  is  a  good  practice  to  follow.  I  do 
have  some  trouble  with  mildew  and  find  that 
using  an  electric  fan  to  keep  the  air  circulated 
is  about  the  best  control.  I  cover  the  rims  of 
all  my  pots  with  aluminum  foil  to  prevent 
petiole  rot.  This  slows  the  potting  process  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  time  well  spent. 


Vacations  are  a  problem  with  a  violet 
family,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  figured  out  an 
automatic  system  for  their  care  during  my 
absence.  I  feel  fairly  safe  in  leaving  them 
untended  for  about  three  days,  but  no  longer. 
The  last  time  I  went  away  I  hung  large  sheets 
of  clear  polyethylene  around  the  benches  and 
that  helped,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable 
in  the  summer.  The  best  solution  is  to  have 
a  friend  care  for  them,  but  too  much  of  that 
is  an  imposition,  so  my  vacations  are  few  and 
far  between. 

Caring  for  a  large  collection  of  African 
violets  could  be  almost  a  full-time  job,  and 
to  people  who  cannot  enthuse  over  these  lovely 
little  plants  it  seems  like  time  foolishly  spent. 
But  to  a  dedicated  grower  it  is  a  most  reward¬ 
ing  task.  To  have  a  part  in  the  development 
of  a  beautiful  blooming  plant  from  that  tiny 
beginning  is  both  a  thrill  and  a  challenge.  A 
few  hours  spent  with  my  plants  is  the  best 
morale  booster  I  can  have.  To  be  sure,  I  get 
discouraged  at  times  and  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  the  effort,  especially  when,  on  a  hot 
summer  evening,  just  before  the  lights  go 
out,  the  plants  look  so  tired  and  weary.  But 
in  the  morning,  after  a  good  night’s  rest,  they 
stand  up  so  fresh  and  perky  as  if  to  say, 
“we  couldn’t  let  you  down,”  then  I  know  I 
could  never  give  them  up.  When  visitors, 
seeing  my  plants  for  the  first  time,  exclaim 
with  amazement  and  delight  that  they  did  not 
know  violets  could  be  like  this,  I  am  filled 
with  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  results  of  my 
labors. 

An  even  greater  reward  is  the  friendship 
of  the  many  nice  people  I  have  met  at  the 
shows  and  Conventions,  and  the  pleasure  I 
have  had  when  I  visited  in  their  homes,  ad¬ 
mired  their  collections,  and  discussed  with 
them  our  mutual  problems  and  successes. 

end 
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Lizeta  and  Robert  Hamilton,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


So,  We  Don’t  Get  Our  Plants  Ready  For  Show 


IT  seems  strange  to  me  that  I  should  be  ask¬ 
ed  to  write  something  about  getting  plants 
i  ready  for  show, 

I  May  I  bring  out  two  points  before  jotting 
'  down  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject?  My  hus- 

i  band  and  I  both  work;  we  take  care  of  our 

home  and  regularly  visit  my  father  and  ail- 
I  ing  mother.  By  this  you  can  see  we  have  very 
little  spare  time  for  the  many  things  in  and 
out  of  our  home  that  interest  us. 

Secondly,  I  believe  we  have  won  awards, 
competing  with  others,  because  YOU  have  not 
bothered  to  enter  your  plants  in  competition! 
You  have  noted  “we”  and  “us”  —  yes, 
!  this  is  a  joint  hobby.  Why  should  it  not  be 
t  so?  We  are  both  members  of  the  National, 
“  a  state  and  two  local  societies.  We  enjoy  all 
I  of  them. 

Two  things  got  us  started.  As  we  went  to 
:  shows  we  would  say,  “Our  Pink  Fog  is  bet- 
i  ter  than  this  one,”  or,  “We  have  a  White  Pride 
Supreme  as  good  as  this  one,”  or,  “Why  did 
"  we  not  enter  our  Blue  Flag?”  Furthermore, 
as  we  trudged  along  the  aisles  someone  was 
always  exclaiming,  “I/have  plants  as  good 
as  these!”  Well,  WHY  DIDN’T  THEY  ENTER 
■■  the  show  too? 

Then,  one  of  our  members  challenged 
;|  everyone  to  enter  the  annual  show  for  it  was 
the  only  way  to  learn,  to  fully  enjoy  our 
I  plants  and  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
^  society  and  its  show.  If  I  were  in  an  audience 
of  several  thousand  people  I  would  take  such 
!  a  challenge  personally.  So  I  encouraged  my 
I  husband’s  interest  and  we  entered  our  first 
1  show  in  April  1958. 


Dumb?  Yes!  I  entered  a  Pink  Miracle  in 
the  single  pinks  only  to  have  it  promptly  re¬ 
classified.  I  didn’t  realize  what  a  multiple 
crown  plant  was  .  .  .  and  it  took  first  prize. 

My!  Did  we  get  to  work!  Our  next  show 
was  the  Bergen  County  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  and  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  (our 
daily  newspaper).  This  was  held  in  the  Tea- 
neck  Armory  in  September,  1958.  We  entered 
six  or  eight  plants  and  came  home  with  five 
ribbons.  Again,  we  would  have  had  fewer 
ribbons  if  more  enthusiasts  had  entered  their 
lovely  plants. 

And  I  would  like  to  mention  right  here 
that  never  have  people  been  so  courteous,  so 
gracious,  so  helpful  so  interested  as  were  those 
ladies  on  that  enormous  classification  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  a  joy  and  we  are  still  feasting 
on  the  experience  at  the  Armory. 

Then  the  next  show  was  the  Happy  ‘Ours 
African  Violet  Society  on  April  3rd  and  4th 
of  1959.  We  entered  twenty-five  plants  and 
won  twenty-one  firsts,  three  seconds  and  one 
honorable  mention.  As  though  our  cups  were 
not  running  over  my  White  Pride  Supreme 
was  Queen  of  the  Show!  Don’t  you  see  what 
you  miss  by  not  entering?  Truly,  neither  one 
of  us  ever  dared  to  dream  of  Queen  of  the 
Show  --  that  we  left  to  the  “super-dupers.” 

Next,  the  Bergen  County  African  Violet 
Society  scheduled  their  second  annual  show 
and  plant  sale  for  April  23,  1959.  My  husband 
arranged  to  take  the  day  off  so  as*  to  enter 
our  plants.  At  the  last  minute,  I  had  to — and 
just  made  the  deadline. 


Four  cupboard  doors  with  “His” 
and  “Her”  winnings.  Mrs.  H.  is 
envious  of  his  winning  second 
ribbon  from  National! 


This  time  I  had  twenty-five  plants  and 
Bob  had  twenty-four  plants.  I  received  eight¬ 
een  blues  and  two  reds;  Bob  had  thirteen 
blues  and  nine  reds.  I  again  got  Best  in  Show 
with  Blue  Flag  and  received  a  silver  bowl 
given  by  Rita  Luciano,  and  the  silver  bowl, 
for  the  sweepstakes  award  with  Bob  as  run¬ 
ner-up.  And  lastly.  Bob  received  second  prize 
for  three  registered  plants,  the  National  Rib¬ 
bon,  an  award  neither  of  us  gave  even  a  fleet¬ 
ing  thought  to. 

Don’t  you  see,  African  violet  members 
—you  will  never  win  if  you  don’t  enter  your 
plants.  We  won  because  we  entered  and  you 


The  African  Violet  Magazine  article  of  December  1958  i 
made  us  buy  a  shredder  and  a  bit  later  this  cement  I 
mixer!  On  casters  it  is  easily  moved.  What  a  nice  J 
mix  these  two  machines  produce!  The  cups  are  win-  j 
nings  from  the  Bergen  County  African  Violet  So-  ;  i 
ciety’s  show.  | 

i 

did  not.  We  won  because  ours  happened  to  be  1 
in  bloom  and  someone  else’s  was  not  in  bloom,  j 

All  this  has  been  written  because  we  were  ( 
asked  for  an  article  on  how  we  prepare  our  j; 
plants  for  show.  Truth  is,  we  don’t!  Now,  isn’t  M 
that  disappointing? 

I  have  visions  of  the  vast  number  of  our  : 
members  reading  of  a  new  idea  in  our  latest 
issue  and,  like  the  wind  blowing  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  wheat,  each  rushing  to  try  out 
the  new  idea.  We  try  to  be  middle-of-the- 
roaders;  not  that  we  are  above  being  tempt¬ 
ed.  We  are  not  against  the  organic  folk  or 
non-organic  folk.  We  are  not  against  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  clay  -pots  or  plastic  pots.  We  are 
not  all  for  single  blooms  or  double  blooms. 

We  have  tried  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  1 
right  time  always  being  willing  to  listen  and  i 
to  learn. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  chang-  > 
ing  and  learning.  I  fear  too  many  folk  change 
too  often  without  bothering  to  learn  why.  If  j 
they  did  learn  why  they  often  would  not  I 
change  —  right?  I 

And  so  all  of  our  plants  receive  the  same  j 
care.  When  show  time  comes  the  night  be-  I 
fore  we  take  out  the  schedule  and  select  our  I 
plants  accordingly.  We  wash  them  only  if  j 
necessary.  ; 

In  the  meantime  we  try  to  keep  all  of  our  j 
plants:  j 

Disease  free  and  clean  I 

Free  from  suckers  and  spent  flowers  or 
leaves  I 

Properly  watered 

Under  sufficient  light  —  turned  regu-  | 
larly 

In  clean  plastic  or  clay  pots  (we  lean  i 
to  plastic) 


The  workshop — no  privacy  and 
no  secrets.  This  picture  caught 
us  in  the  midst  of  a  tray  clean¬ 
ing,  repotting  project.  Lights 
are  easily  raised  or  lowered  by 
using  chains. 


Properly  potted  — -  never  overpotted 
Properly  fertilized  one  of  our  weak¬ 
est  areas 

Properly  ventilated  with  adequate  hu¬ 
midity 

In  analyzed,  sterilized  and  porous  soil 
mix. 

So,  you  see,  when  show  time  comes  we 
have  done  our  best  for  all  our  plants:  and 
selection  of  a  show  plant  is  very  apt  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  surprise  to  us  for  some  little  fellow 
you’d  never  have  expected  would  make  it! 

We  use  frames  for  plants  whose  leaf  struc¬ 
ture  needs  a  bit  of  help  for  good  outward 
growth.  And  we  have  what  we  think  are  the 
nicest  carriers  made  by  Dad  Tenney  that  will, 
under  normal  circumstances  carry  six  plants 
each.  For  large  plants  the  carrier  takes  three 
plants.  (Diagram  at  right.) 

And  before  I  forget,  take  out  your  March 
1959  A.  V.  Magazine  and  read  ‘T  Believe,” 
by  Bess  Dykeman  on  page  10.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  general  articles.  Also  Mrs. 
Casey’s  article  on  page  17. 

Our  collection  numbers  over  three  hundred 
varieties  and  I  need  to  terminate  some  of 
them.  Some  labels  are  marked  in  addition  to 
the  name,  Last  Chance;  they  have  not  made 
the  grade  for  us. 

We  love  the  A.  V.  Magazine;  1001  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Questions;  All  About  African  Vio¬ 
lets  by  Montague  Free;  Growing  Plants  under 
Artificial  Light  by  Peggy  Schulz,  as  well  as 
the  F.  and  J.  Kranz  book;  African  Violets, 
Gloxinias  and  Belatives  by  Harold  Moore. 

We  have  our  books  with  library  cards  and 
willingly  loan  them  out.  We  are  always  glad 


to  answer  questions  — -  selfish  no  doubt  for 
that’s  one  of  the  ways  we  learn. 

We  have  so  much  to  learn!  There’s  the 
problem  of  soluble  salts  and  the  loss  or  spot¬ 
ting  of  outer  leaves  at  times.  Then,  too,  we’ve 
never  dared  to  remove  all  buds  and  blossoms 
prior  to  show  time.  Some  say  six  to  nine 
weeks,  others,  twelve.  We’ve  not  had  the 
courage  to, do,-: it. 

It  was  nice  hearing  from  so  many  folk. 
Most  of  them  have  sent  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope.  Yes,  that  is  a  hint. 

So  tonight  we  must  water  .  .  .  and  get 
in  a  feeding  this  week  in  spite  of  three  meet¬ 
ings  for  September  .  .  ,  that  lovely  Federation 
Show  may  be  on  the  calendar  .  .  .  and  we 
want  to  enjoy  it.  end 


Plants  stand  on  moist  Sponge- 
Rok  — ALL  trays  have  V«C  13 
solution  14  tsp.  to  gallon.  Mark¬ 
ers  are  applicators  wito  1x2  3/4 
gummed  labels  folded  over  end 
and  cut  like  flag.  This  gives 
minimum  interference  to  leaves 
and  maximum  ease  in  reading 
name  of  plant. 
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NEW 

VARIETIES 
TO  COME 


CORAL  PINK  introduced  by  The  Select  Violet  House, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Ruffled  edge,  cupped,  brilliant  pink  flower  that  holds 
its  color  through  maturity.  A  lasting  blossom.  Red 
petioles.  Wavy,  medium  green  foliage. 


DIXIE  FROST  introduced  by  R.  A.  Brown  &  Sons, 
Newnan,  Georgia. 

This  has  a  large  loose  double  white  blossom  slightly  I 
suffused  with  blush.  The  profusion  of  blooms  shows  i 
up  beautiful  against  the  tailored  white  and  green 
foliage.  A  rapid  grower  that  starts  blooming  very 
young  and  develops  into  a  symmetrically  shaped  plant. 


PINK  PARFAIT  introduced  by  Tinari  Greenhouses, 

Bethayres,  Pa. 

Lacy  fringed  open  blossom  of  striking  coral  pink. 
Slightly  bicolored  top,  lighter  pink,  heavily  ruffled 
and  faintly  edged  in  chartreuse.  Excellent  wavy, 
forest  green  foliage,  red  suffusion  underneath. 


ALPINE  HALO  introduced  by  W. 
Arthur  Straitiff,  Jr,,..  Baxter  Green¬ 
house,  New  Waterford,  Ohio. 

Large  clear  white  with  intense  deep 
blue  edging.  A  striking  plant  when  in 
full  bloom.  Six  to  eight  flowers  on 
strong  upright  stems.  Rounded,  ser¬ 
rated  leaves  on  strong  pliable  stems. 
A  very  profuse  bloomer. 


PINK  REVEILLE  introduced  by  Ulery  Greenhouses, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

A  flat,  compact,  robust  grower  that  makes  a  large 
plant;  dark  bronzy  green,  red  reverse,  elongated, 
crinkled  leaf.  Blossom  deep  intense  pink,  highly 
ruffled.  (Sold  to  wholesale  trade  only  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  through  retail  dealers. — Ed.) 


HAGA’S  RED  VALENTINE  introduced  by  F.  M.  Haga 
&  Son,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

This  has  big,  fluffy  semidouble  red  flowers  which  hold 
well  above  the  pretty,  pointed  light  green  foliage.  It 
grows  very  rapidly  into  a  nice  symmetrically  shaped 
plant. 


JANE  STARR  introduced  by  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville, 
New  York. 

A  brilliant  Fantasy  and  star  combination  blossom  on 
excellent  girl  type  foliage. 


KING  NEPTUNE  introduced  by  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Linwood,  N.  J. 

Immense,  deep  blue  blossoms  that  open  fully  and  show 
yellow  pollen  center  in  most  cases.  A  profuse  bloomer. 


PINWHEEL  introduced  by  Arndt’s  Floral 
Garden,  Troutdale,  Oregon. 

Leaves  large,  shiny  green  with  edges  that 
twist  and  roll  upwards  to  show  silver 
underneath.  Flowers  are  as  large  as  dol¬ 
lars;  striped  deep  blue  and  white  with 
serrated  and  slightly  fringed  edges.  Plant 
has  bloomed  steadily  for  18  months  with¬ 
out  any  variation,  caused  by  heat  or 
shortened  days. 


African  Violets  at  Rio  Bueno,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 


I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  African 
violets  that  I  grow  in  this  little  village 
situated  on  the  beautiful  and  famous  north 
coast  of  Jamaica,  where  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  is  eighty-four  degrees. 

In  the  centre  of  my  tiny  garden  is  a  date 
palm  tree  that  gives  some  shade.  There  are 
several  wooden  stands,  also  an  old  stone  wall, 
and  on  these  the  violets  are  placed.  The  only 
roof  they  have  is  made  of  a  few  wooden  laths 
placed  here  and  there,  over  which  the  beau¬ 
tiful  red  flowered  hibiscus  and  the  oleander 
trees  spread  '  out  their  ^  branches,  and  some  of 
the  stands  are  shaded  with  the  strongly  per¬ 
fumed  night  jasmine,  thus  affording  the 
plants  flickering  sunlight.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  plants  develop  a  healthy  foliage 
and  bloom  profusely,  and,  with  the  bright 
tropical  sunshine  and  blue  skies,  form  a  color¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  setting. 

My  methods  are  simple.  I  grow  from  leaf 
cuttings  that  are  placed  in  coarse  white  sand 
obtained  from  the  beach  nearby.  The  sand  is 
kept  moist  by  watering  every  day,  and  the 
plantlets  are  strong  and  healthy.  When  each 
plantlet  has  about  four  leaves,  I  separate  it 
carefully  from  the  parent  leaf  and  plant  it  in 
a  small  pot  or  can  in  a  mixture  of  good  earth, 
coarse  sand  and  leaf  mould.  The  latter  I  make 
by  putting  fallen  leaves  from  the  trees  in  the 
garden  into  large  containers.  A  hole  is  cut  in 
the  bottom  of  each  can,  in  which  is  placed  a 
thick  layer  of  leaves  that  is  barely  cover#! 
with  earth;  this  is  repeated  until  the  can  is 
full.  I  keep  this  mixture  moist  all  the  time 
until  the  leaves  rot  down.  Lately  I  have  been 
adding  to  this  mixture  some  coir  dust  (ob¬ 
tained  from  the  husk  of  the  coconut)  and 
some  fine  charcoal.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
proportions  used,  but  I  just  add  each  ingre¬ 


dient  until  the  mixture  “looks  right.”  The 
mixture  is  not  sterilized,  but,  for  weeks  before 
using,  it  is  put  daily  in  shallow  containers,  'x 
sprinkled  with  Agrocide  powder  and  placed 
in  the  hot  sunshine.  I  believe  this  powder,  i 

together  with  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun,  j 

kills  any  insects  that  may  be  present.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  or  can  in  which  the  plant 
is  to  be  placed,  I  put  a  layer  of  pebbles  from  ■ 
the  beach  as  these  provide  proper  drainage, 
and  then  Agrocide  powder  is  sprinkled  on 
the  pebtles  before  the  mixture  is  added. 

I  water  the  violets  every  other  day,  from 
the  top,  and  always  with  rain  water.  Of 
course,  when  it  rains  no  watering  is  neces¬ 
sary  until  the  mixture  in  the  containers  is 
quite  dry.  The  violets  look  beautiful  and  re¬ 
freshed  after  showers  of  rain.  I  have  pebbles 
on  some  of  the  stands  and  place  the  violet 
pots  on  them;  the  pebbles  also  cover  most  of 
the  ground  in  the  garden.  In  the  hot,  dry  sea¬ 
son,  I  run  water  from  the  hose  over  the  peb¬ 
bles  on  the  ground  for  hours  so  that  the  vio¬ 
lets  will  get  some  humidity. 

Planting  and  transplanting  are  always  ! 
done  when  the  moon  is  increasing  from  |, 
New  Moon  to  Full  Moon  — -  and  in  the  signs  ji 
of  Cancer,  Scorpio,  Pisces  or  Libra.  I  believe  | 
firmly  in  this.  f 

I  use  Stim-U-Plant  African  Violet  Food  i] 
for  my  flowering  plants;  sometimes,  for  a  |1 
change  of  diet  for  them,  Chateliers  Plant  Food 
is  used.  I  always  use  Chateliers  for  small 
plants  and  when  transplanting.  Both  fertilizers 
are  excellent. 

I  owe  my  large  and  increasing  collection 
mainly  to  the  help  of  Mrs.  Joyce  Rashleigh, 
also  of  Jamaica,  who  is  a  member  of  this 
Society, 

(continued  next  page,  bottom  column  1) 
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Springtime 


Mrs.  J.  J.  Molloy,  Jr.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Her  Majesty  Princess  Elizabeth  is  now 
Elizabeth  The  Queen.  Her  Prince  Charming  is 
now  her  King. 

It  was  Lilac  Time  and  the  Queen  was  giv¬ 
ing  a  ball.  She  looked  her  Veribest  in  her 
Royal  Robe  of  Crimson  Velvet  with  her  Blue 
Tiara. 

Princess  Margaret  was  a  Gay  Coquette  in 
her  robe  of  Coronation  Velvet  with  her  Spring 
Bouquet. 

The  Queen’s  Lady-In-Waiting  was  a  Dainty 
Maid  in  her  gown  of  American  Beauty,  wear¬ 
ing  a  new  Easter  Chappeau. 

The  guest  list  included  such  notables  as 
King  Lear  and  Queen  Anne.  The  Queen  wore 
a  gown  of  Blue  Organdy  and  carried  her  Blue 
Parasol. 

The  Ebony  Prince  brought  the  Dusky 
Princess  for  she  was  his  Pride  ‘N’  Joy.  The 
Princess  wore  a  gown  of  Chiffon. 

There  too  was  the  Comanche  Maid  of 
Minnetonka,  Exotic  in  her  Bit  O’Blue  with 
Lace  Petticoats.  Her  Heart  Throb  was  Apache. 

There  was  Lady  Catherine,  Lady  Sue  and 
Lady  Corrine,  all  looking  very  Petite  in  their 
Sunday  Best  of  Pink  Lace,  Icy  Blue  and  Lacy 
Lavender. 

The  strains  of  Hill  Music  could  be  heard 
as  everyone  said  goodnight  at  Daybreak. 

As  the  King  and  Queen  whispered  good¬ 
night  to  each  other,  you  might  have  heard  her 
say,  “You  are  Precious  to  me.”  And  he  to  her 
said,  “You  are  my  Dream  Girl.” 

•  •  • 

Mrs.  Molloy,  the  authoress  of  the  above 
story,  is  a  member  of  the  South  Bend  African 
Violet  Club.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club,  she  forwarded  the  story  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  England. 
Among  Mrs.  Molloy’s  cherished  possessions  is 
the  letter  of  acknowledgment  she  received 
from  Buckingham  Palace. 


Now,  which  is  my  favorite  violet?  White 
Madonna,  Pink  Cloud,  Cara  Mia,  Double 
Dandy?  It  would  be  very  hard  to  choose  as 
they  are  all  so  beautiful. 

Should  any  members  of  the  Society  ever 
visit  Jamaica,  I  hope  they  will  stop  and  see 
my  violets,  as  I  reside  at  Rio  Bueno  which  is 
on  the  main  highway  (A1  Road  leading  from 
Kingston  to  Montego  Bay.) 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  how  much 
I  enjoy  the  Magazine  and  look  forward  to 
receiving  them.  end 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 

Dorothy  K.  Atkinson 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicago,  III. 


We  hope  to  see  you  at  the  National 
Convention  with  our  newest  Introduc¬ 
tions. 

Madison  Gardens 

Middle  Ridge  Rd.  Modison,  Ohio 

(one-holf  mile  west  of  528) 


Newest  from  Valiin! 

PEPSODENT  —  A  cream  colored  fringed 
single  that  gives  the  illusion  of  yellow, 
blossom  contrasts  beautifully  with  darkest 
wavy  foliage,  a  very  strong  plant. 

BLACKBERRY  FLUFF  —  Heavily  fringed 
darkest  purple  double,  large  blossoms  in 
clusters  stand  above  glossy  wavy  foliage. 

Also:  HULA  DOLL,  PROUD  BEAUTY,  GILDA, 
COTTON  CLOUDS 

Plus:  Kohler's,  Granger's,  Madison's,  others. 
''Newest  of  New,  Choicest  of  Old  Varieties'' 
Spring  list  on  request 

Lutie  Dunlap 

5007  Chestnut  Kansas  City  30,  Mo. 
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The  Educational  Exhibit 


WELL!  Well!  So  the  show  chairman  has 
asked  you  to  take  charge  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit  at  your  next  African  violet 
show  and  you  have  no  idea  where  to  start. 
Take  a  deep  breath,  my  friend,  square  your 
shoulders  and  begin.  Even  though  there  are 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  before  that 
time  when  the  judges  walk  into  the  show 
room,  there  is  much  that  must  be  done. 

First,  look  over  the  members  of  your  club 
and  pick  out  those  who  grow  lovely  plants 
and  love  to  share  their  experiences  with 
others.  Ask  them  to  serve  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  educational  table.  Two  hours  is  a  long 
time  when  you  are  answering  questions  con¬ 
stantly  and  I  promise  you  that  there  will  be  a 
crowd  around  your  table  from  the  time  the 
show  is  opened  to  the  public  until  the  doors 
are  closed.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  pick  one  of 
your  members  who  grows  plants  under  fluor¬ 
escent  lights  and  another  who  grows  hers 
only  in  natural  light.  Maybe  you  have  a 
member  who  has  a  greenhouse  and  she  will  be 
willing  to  give  an  hour  or  two.  Remember 
it  is  important  to  have  someone  at  the  table 
at  all  times. 

Secondly,  get  out  the  back  issues  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  and  start  looking 
through  the  advertisements.  In  every  issue 
there  are  dealers  who  offer  samples  and  leaf¬ 
lets  on  the  products  they  sell  to,  help  the  vio¬ 
let  grower.  Send  for  price  lists  of  rooted 
cuttings  and  plants.  Look  in  the  pink  pages 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  for  directions 
for  writing  for  a  leaflet,  “African  Violet 
Culture,”  and  membership  blanks  and  bro¬ 
chures  provided  by  the  Society. 

There  are  three  books  that  are  most  help¬ 
ful  to  have  on  hand  for  an  educational  ex¬ 


hibit.  They  are;  1001  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  BY  12  EXPERTS, 
edited  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Van  Nostrand  Company;  THE 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  written  by  Helen  Van 
Pelt  Wilson  and  published  by  the  Barrows 
Company;  ALL  ABOUT  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
written  by  Montague  Free  and  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Company.  A  book  that  is  not 
entirely  about  African  violets  but  a  wealth  of 
information  on  other  plants  as  well  is  the  book 
GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  LIGHTS  writ¬ 
ten  by  Peggy  Schulz  and  published  by  M. 
Barrows  Company. 

If  you  take  copies  of  the  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  MAGAZINE,  you  may  find  when  you 
close  up  that  they  are  missing.  Perhaps  folk 
think  that  they  are  samples.  Some  issues  of 
the  magazine  are  irreplaceable  so  take  steps 
to  protect  these  if  you  want  to  show  them. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  how  much 
space  you  will  have  and  just  where  it  is 
located.  You  may  have  to  remind  your  stag¬ 
ing  chairman  that  your  exhibit  will  draw 
crowds  that  may  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
the  crowd  past  the  violets  exhibited.  Cooper¬ 
ate  with  her  in  choosing  the  colors  you  use 
to  decorate  your  table.  Try  to  work  out  the 
exhibit  so  that  it  conforms  to  the  theme  of 
the  show. 

A  good  way  to  work  out  your  exhibit  is 
to  take  a  design  like  the  one  listed  below. 

If  your  exhibit  could  have  tiered  shelves, 
it  would  emphasize  the  different  steps  to 
good  violet  growing.  However,  a  sign  with 
the  diagram  below  could  be  placed  at  the 
rear  of  the  table  and  the  different  steps  point¬ 
ed  out  by  thumb-tacking  a  colored  ribbon 
on  each  step  and  letting  its  other  end  be 
tacked  to  the  space  on  the  table  where  the 
materials  for  that  step  are  placed. 

Taking  the  first  step.  Satisfactory  Varie¬ 
ties,  you  might  have  space  enough  to  show  but 
one  of  the  satisfactory  ones  but  you  could 


SEVEN  STEPS  TO  SAINTPAULIA  SATISFACTION 
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Edna  Parker,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
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have  a  typed  list  of  those  that  have  proven 
to  be  satisfactory.  To  use  a  list  made  up  of 
the  top  ten  on  the  Best  100  List  that  the 
Buyer’s  Guide  Committee  presented  in  the 
June  ’59  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine 
would  be  good. 

Taking  step  number  two,  Soil,  you  could 
collect  the  different  parts  of  the  organic  mix¬ 
es.  Paper  nut  cups  placed  in  muffin  tins  are 
a  satisfactory  way  to  exhibit  these.  Place 
the  name  of  each  part  of  the  mix  on  a  plastic 
label  and  put  it  in  the  proper  cup.  Place  a 
carton  of  the  mix  in  a  plastic  container  on 
the  table.  Most  every  one  likes  to  feel  of  a 
mix  and  compare  it  with  what  they  are  now 
using.  Have  the  samples  handy  that  you  plan 
to  give  or  else  have  typed  lists  of  the  for¬ 
mula.  Have  a  pot  fixed  ready  to  plant.  Either 
have  the  edges  dipped  in  paraffin  or  wrapped 
in  foil  to  protect  the  leaves  from  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  salts.  Here,  also,  is  the  place  to  educate 
folk  on  soil  sterilization.  You  may  have  ex¬ 
hibited  some  of  the  capsules  that  are  used 
to  sterilize  soil.  Directions  for  baking  soil 
or  steam  sterilization  should  be  here. 

Step  number  three  is  a  combination  of 
Spraying  and  Feeding.  This  is  a  good  place 
to  exhibit  those  sprays  that  are  safe  for  spray¬ 
ing  African  violets.  Foliar  feeding  and  spray¬ 
ing  go  hand  in  hand.  Be  certain  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  necessity  for  reading  closely 
the  directions  on  each  spray.  For  instance 
there  is  the  caution  of  holding  a  plant  at 
least  eighteen  inches  from  one  of  the  pres¬ 
surized  plant  bombs  because  the  chemical  that 
forces  the  spray  out  of  the  container  is  apt 
to  ‘freeze’  the  plant  and  kill  rather  than  cure. 
Here  is  the  place  to  explain  the  use  of  sodium 
selenate  and  V-C  13.  Include  with  your  plant 
foods  some  of  the  fungicides  and  plant  hor¬ 
mones.  Perhaps  some  one  in  the  club  has 
tried  out  gibberellic  acid  and  has  a  plant 
that  has  been  treated  with  it. 

Step  number  four  is  Space  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  only  because  proper  space  is 
necessary  to  grow  symmetrical  plants  but  it 
is  also  an  important  factor  in  controlling 
spread  of  disease.  Proper  space  includes  a 
space  to  isolate  plants  that  are  suspected  of 
disease.  There  must  be  a  space  to  quarantine 
new  plants  before  adding  them  to  the  violet 
collection.  Here  two  plants  crowded  together 
will  illustrate  this. 

Step  number  five  is  Light.  Here  is  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  the  biggest  stumbling  block  to 
new  African  violet  growers.  Everyone  wants 
blooms  but  few  realize  the  importance  of 
proper  light  and  too  few  know  just  what 
proper  light  is  and  what  it  does.  When  proper 
light  is  present  the  chlorophyll  and  enzymes 
combine  with  carbon  dioxide  and  water  to 
change  the  light  energy  into  a  form  of  en¬ 
ergy  that  the  plant  tissue  can  use.  This  is 
called  photosynthesis.  Without  light  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  plant  to  manufacture  food.  It 


takes  around  1500  foot-candles  to  obtain  vio¬ 
let  blooms.  If  you  write  the  makers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  light  meters,  they  will  explain  just 
how  these  meters  can  be  used  to  tell  when  you 
have  enough  light.  In  this  space  you  could 
have  plants  exhibited  that  have  not  had 
enough  light  together  with  a  plant  that  has 
had  too  much  light. 

Step  number  six  is  Water.  Here  we  find  a 
world  of  confusion  exists  as  to  what  is  proper 
watering.  A  plant  is  composed  of  millions  of 
tiny  cells  and  these  tiny  cells  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  tiny  balloons  filled  with 
water.  When  these  cells  (or  tiny  balloons) 
are  so  full  of  water  that  they  are  stretched, 
they  are  called  turgid.  We  know  that  all  our 
plant  food  must  be  changed  into  a  liquid 
state  before  the  plant  can  use  it.  Any  part 
of  the  plant  may  give  off  water  vapor  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  structure  of  the  leaves  they  give 
off  the  most.  (Horticulturists  call  this  reac¬ 
tion  transpiration.)  When  a  plant  gives  off 
more  water  than  it  absorbs  these  cells  shrink 
as  a  balloon  would  deflate  when  the  water 
is  spilled  out.  The  cells  close  up  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  cannot  diffuse  into  the  plant. 
The  process  of  photosynthesis  so  slows  down 
that  flowers  can  not  form.  To  maintain  the 
turgidity  in  African  violets  it  is  necessary 
to  water  before  they  show  by  their  limp 
leaves  that  the  cells  have  shrunk.  Too  many 
times  the  fine  root  hairs  completely  die  when 
allowed  to  dry  and  the  plant  must  establish 
new  roots  before  the  business  of  making  blos¬ 
soms  can  go  on. 

Here  is  the  chance  to  give  advice  about  the 
use  of  rain  water  and  to  encourage  the  use  of 
rain  water  in  diluting  fertilizer  and  sprays. 
Explain  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  tap 
water  it  must  be  allowed  to  air  in  an  open 
vessel  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  remind  folk  to  water  with  warm  'water. 
This  is  a  good  place  to  display  the  wick-pot 
method  of  keeping  plants  properly  moist. 

Step  number  seven  is  Temperature  and 
Humidity.  Humidity  is  the  name  given  to  the 
moisture  content  of  the  air.  There  are  inex¬ 
pensive  instruments  on  the  market  that  meas¬ 
ure  both  temperature  and  humidity.  A  day¬ 
time  temperature  of  70°-75°  with  a  relative 
humidity  of  65-75%  is  a  good  level  to  main¬ 
tain.  There  is  some  study  going  on  as  to  the 
value  of  a  drop  of  five  degrees  in  the  night 
temperature.  It  would  be  well  to  show  that 
the  humidity  of  the  house  could  be  increased 
by  placing  the  plants  on  trays  of  gravel  and 
water.  The  level  of  the  water  is  maintained 
just  below  the  gravel  level.  Bird  gravel  that 
contains  charcoal  is  satisfactory  since  the  tiny 
bits  of  charcoal  keep  the  water  in  the  trays 
from  souring. 

Most  educational  exhibits  show  the  three 
main  ways  of  propagating  African  violets. 
These  are:  growing  from  seed,  rooting  leaves, 
and  rooting  divisions  or  suckers.  People  will 
stand  and  gaze  in  amazement  at  a  pot  of 
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Saintpaulia  seedlings  that  are  up  enough  for 
them  to  see.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  exclaim, 
“Why,  I  didn’t  know  that  they  grew  from 
seed.  Where  on  earth  do  you  get  the  seed?’’ 
When  they  see  a  demonstration  of  placing 
the  pollen  on  the  stigma  of  the  “Mother” 
blossom,  you  see  more  awe  than  when  a  ma¬ 
gician  pulls  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat.  So  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  start  now  to  pollinize  a  plant 
because  it  takes  from  three  to  six  months 
to  develop  a  pod  to  maturity.  The  magazine 
lists  people  who  sell  seed  but  it  is  best  to 
have  your  own  plant  with  a  pod  developing 
on  it  and  another  pod  that  is  already  dry. 
The  time  from  planting  to  germination  varies 
and  it  might  be  necessary  to  borrow  some 
seedlings  from  another  club  member  in  order 
to  have  the  right  sized  ones  on  hand  at  show 
time. 

An  unusual  way  to  plant  seed  is  to  use 
a  glass  vacumatic  coffee-maker  (Cory)  for 
your  seed  bed.  Thread  a  strip  of  glass-wool 
wicking  through  the  tube  of  the  upper  part 
of  your  coffee  maker.  Have  this  strip  long 
enough  to  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 


NEW  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
WATER-FOG  VIOLET  SPRAYER 

Light  as  a  feather!  New  plastic  sprayer  weighs 
less  than  half  a  pound.  Easy  one-hand  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  not  tire  you.  Soft  squeeze  of  handle 
sprays  clouds  of  fine  water-fog  mist.  Moistens 
leaves  of  African  violets,  Gardenias,  all  garden 
and  house  plants.  Promotes  bloom  and  growth. 
New  colorful  translucent  polyethylene  con¬ 
tainer  is  non-corrosive  and  unbreakable.  Heavy 
duty  nickel  plated  brass  parts  in  positive  ac¬ 
tion  pump.  Precision  built  for  long  uninter¬ 
rupted  service.  Manufacturer  will  repair  or 
replace  with  1-day  service,  if  ever  needed. 
Sprays  water-fog,  insecticides,  fungicides,  moth 
spray,  all  garden  and  household  sprays.  Half¬ 
pint  size  $4.95;  Pint  $5.45;  Quart  $5.95  postpaid. 

FREE  CATALOG  UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND 
SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  954  Oxford,  Maryland 


upper  bowl,  go  through  the  tube  and  extend 
well  into  the  lower  bowl.  Place  about  three 
inches  of  dampened  vermiculite  in  the  upper 
section  and  then  set  this  over  the  water- 
filled  lower  bowl  just  as  though  you  were 
going  to  make  coffee.  Sow  the  violet  seed 
over  the  dampened  vermiculite  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  until  the  seed  germinate.  (Do 
not  cover  the  seed!)  The  water  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  will  keep  the  growing  medium  moist 
and  the  opening  in  the  top  gives  enough  air 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  fungus  and 
damping-off  diseases. 

When  you  plan  your  display  of  rooting 
leaves,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  show  some  of  the 
more  unusual  ways  to  root  leaves.  The  folk 
who  have  had  little  luck  rooting  leaves  in 
water  or  directly  in  soil  will  stop  and  look 
when  you  show  how  to  root  leaves  in  polyethy¬ 
lene  bags.  A  few  bags  of  rooting  leaves  pinned 
with  a  clothespin  to  a  coat  hanger  will  stop 
them  in  their  tracks.  An  aid  to  early  rooting 
in  this  manner  is  to  dip  the  petioles  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Rootone  and  Fermate.  The  proportion 
to  use  is  V4  teaspoon  of  Rootone  andt4  tea¬ 
spoon  of  Fermate.  Collect  some  leaves,  label 
them  correctly  and  give  them  to  the  folk 
who  say,  “I  can’t  do  a  thing  with  African 
violets  but  I  do  love  them.”  With  the  aid 
of  your  educational  exhibit  they  may  get 
started  on  the  absorbing  hobby  of  growing 
Saintpaulias. 

Now  what  about  suckers?  If  we  follow 
the  accepted  way  of  keeping  the  suckers 
picked  off  our  plants,  there  will  be  none  to 
show  but  perhaps  some  folk  are  afraid  that 
the  sucker-like  growth  is  the  small  leaves 
that  are  on  the  flower  stems  of  some  varieties 
and  will  let  them  get  to  sizeable  proportions. 
A  nutpick  comes  in  mighty  handy  when  you 
want  to  slip  off  a  good  sized  sucker.  If  the 
plant  is  not  too  dry  they  slip  off  easily  and 
you  can  dip  the  fresh  cut  in  the  root-inducing 
mixture  that  is  the  same  as  for  leaves.  Place 
them  on  dampened  vermiculite  in  a  plastic 
refrigerator  dish  or  polyethylene  bag  in  a 
light  place  where  they  will  root  in  short 
order. 

It  would  really  be  educational  to  have 
some  diseased  plants  on  exhibit.  Even  though 
they  were  in  a  sealed  container  some  of  the 
exhibitors  of  show  plants  would  feel  uneasy 
about  their  plants.  The  National  Society  Li¬ 
brary  has  some  colored  slides  of  diseased 
plants  that  are  available  to  clubs.  Perhaps 
it  could  be  arranged  to  show  these  slides  at 
some  time  during  the  show.  These  slides  have 
to  be  asked  for  several  months  in  advance. 
Directions  for  obtaining  them  are  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine. 

I  do  hope  that  this  will  be  of  some  help 
to  the  chairmen  of  educational  exhibits.  If 
there  are  any  further  questions,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write  me.  I  may  not  know  the  answers 
to  your  problem  but  perhaps  I  can  find  some¬ 
one  who  does.  end 
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Do  It  Yourself  Aluminum  Pots 
And  Labels 


Russell  N.  Edwards,  Miami,  Florida 


POTS 

At  a  potting  party  held  at  the  home  of  our 
president,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Wick,  I  ob¬ 
served  Mrs.  Wick  making  aluminum  foil  pots 
by  hand.  She  cut  out  twelve  inch  circles  of 
foil,  quartered  them  and  wrapped  them  around 
a  glass,  forming  a  pot  which  she  stapled  along 
the  seam. 

Being  a  consulting  engineer,  as  well  as  a 
lover  and  grower  of  the  various  gesneriads,  I 
gave  the  matter  of  pot  making  a  little  thought 
and  came  up  with  the  following  method  for 
making  pots. 

Select  two  identical  glasses  two  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  three  and 
one-half  inches  high. 

From  a  twelve  inch  wide  roll  of  heavy 
duty  aluminum  foil,  tear  off  a  six  inch  wide 
strip.  Fold  this  strip  once  to  make  two  squares 
six  by  six  inches.  Locate  the  center  of  the 
square  by  laying  a  straight  edge  across  from 
one  corner  to  the  other  and  make  a  mark  near 
the  assumed  center  with  a  pencil  or  old  ball 
point  pen.  Now  lay  the  straight  edge  across 
from  the  other  two  corners  and  make  a  cross 
line  over  the  first.  This  will  mark  the  center 
of  the  square. 

With  a  pencil  compass  subscribe  a  six  inch 
diameter  circle  on  the  foil.  Cut  with  an  old 
pair  of  scissors  around  the  circle  and  you  will 
now  have  two  six  inch  disks  of  foil. 

Pick  up  Glass  Number  One  and  by  look¬ 
ing  into  the  glass  you  can  center  the  hole 
made  by  the  compass  point  in  one  piece  of  foil, 
which  you  now  place  on  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  While  holding  the  centered  foil  tight 
against  the  bottom  of  the  glass  with  one  hand, 
use  the  other  hand  to  gently  smooth  the  foil 
up  and  around  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

Pick  up  Glass  Number  Two  and  gently, 
so  as  not  to  tear  the  foil,  press  Glass  Number 
One  and  its  foil  down  into  the  inside  of  Glass 
Number  Two.  Leave  about  a  quarter  inch  of 
the  foil  protruding  above  the  upper  edge  of 
Glass  Number  Two.  With  the  fingernail  start 
turning  down  the  upper  edge  of  the  foil,  go¬ 
ing  all  around  the  glass.  Press  this  edge  down 
and  against  the  sides  of  the  glass.  A  more  firm 
ring  may  be  made  by  withdrawing  glass  and 
formed  foil  from  Glass  Number  Two  another 
quarter  of  an  inch  and  repeating  the  turning 
over  of  this  rim. 

Now  remove  Glass  Number  One  from  the 
foil  and  the  formed  cup  or  pot  of  foil  from 


Glass  Number  Two.  With  the  thumb  and  index 
finger,  squeeze  the  formed  edge  closer  to¬ 
gether.  Punch  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  you  have  made  an  aluminum  pot 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  two  inches  deep. 

Other  size  pots  may  be  made  by  using 
smaller  or  larger  glasses.  A  four  inch  square 
will  make  a  one  and  one-quarter  inch  pot. 

LABELS 

Permanent  labels  may  be  made  from  used 
aluminum  pans  such  as  those  purchased  at 
grocery  stores  containing  pies  or  cakes. 

Go  around  the  crimped  edge  of  your  pan 
and  pull  apart  the  folds.  Now  lay  the  pan, 
bottom  side  down,  on  the  kitchen  table  or  any 
hard  flat  surface.  With  the  straight  sided 
glass,  iron  out  the  pan  into  a  flat  smooth  disk, 
by  pressing  the  glass  against  the  pan  and 
working  outward  from  the  center. 

Now  with  your  old  pair  of  scissors  cut  a 
straight  line  across  the  pan  on  one  side.  Cut 
another  line  parallel  to  the  first  line  and  one- 
half  inch  away.  Continue  cutting  the  pan  into 
half  inch  strips,  until  all  of  the  pan  is  cut  up. 
Cut  the  strips  into  desired  lengths  and  you 
should  have  thirty  or  more  nice  labels. 

Write  the  name  of  your  violet  on  the  label 
with  an  old  ball  point  pen.  The  ball  point 
acts  as  a  stylus  and  indents  permanently  into 
the  label  whatever  you  print  or  write.  There 
will  be  no  more  weathering  off  of  the  plant 
name  nor  any  rotting  of  a  wooden  label. 

Labels  may  be  used  over  and  over  by 
ironing  out  the  indentations  with  a  glass  to 
erase  the  markings.  Otherwise  they  are  per¬ 
manent. 

If  your  label  has  sharp  edges,  observe  care 
in  inserting  it  in  the  soil.  end 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES.  Choice  of  white, 

black  or  gold  finish,  and  18”,  24”,  or  30”  length, 
without  screws.  18”  size,  only,"  fits  over  lock 
(illustrated).  Postpaid  prices;  18”  x  8V2” — $2.45 
each  or  two  for  $4.50;  24”  x  10” — $2.65  each  or 
two  for  $4.95;  30”  x  10”  $2.95  each  or  two  for 
$5.75. 

Shelves  are  now  available  in  new  permanent 
plastic  coating  that  cannot  chip,  peel  or  scratch 
— the  toughest  finish  made.  Add  $1.00  per  shelf 
for  this  beautiful,  durable  finish.  Same  colors. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  LIFETIME  white 
plastic  markers,  Gibberellic  Acid,  A.V.  Soil  mix, 
wire  tables,  fluorescent  lights,  ,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  for  growing  African  violets.  Ask  for  free 
price  list. 

Free  catalog  of  metal  signs  that  shine  at  night 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  M02  Wausau,  Wis. 
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One  corner  of  the  violet  room. 


Growing 
African  Violets 
In  Africa 


YOU  might  think  that  Africa  is  the  right 
place  in  which  to  grow  African  violets, 
and  you  would  be  right  if  you  chose  the  right 
part  of  Africa.  Unfortunately,  Bloemfontein, 
where  I  live^  is  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
right  part  and  has  a  very  different  climate. 
As  climate  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  growth  of  any  plant, 
these  few  notes  may  be  of  help  to  those  who 
have  to  contend  with  similar  conditions. 

Bloemfontein  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  plain  about  four  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  sea  level  and  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast.  Consequently 
our  temperatures  are  subject  to  violent  fluc¬ 
tuations,  sometimes  as  much  as  forty  degrees 
in  twelve  hours.  Minimum  temperatures  go 
below  freezing  point  and  maximums,  on  oc¬ 
casions,  above  one  hundred  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  atmosphere  is  very  dry,  usually 
about  five  to  ten  percent  relative  humidity. 
In  fact,  all  conditions  are  as  wrong  as  they 
could  be  for  growing  African  violets. 

All  my  plants  are  grown  in  a  closed  room 
where  I  try  to  maintain  a  climate  more  to 
their  liking.  For  decorative  purposes,  plants 
take  it  in  turn  to  be  placed  in  other  rooms 
for  one  day  and  then  return  to  the  violet 
room.  In  this  room  I  have  made  the  staging 
from  slotted  angle  iron  which  is  easily  cut 
to  length  with  a  hack  saw  and  the  various 
sections  bolted  together.  On  the  staging  stand 
Everite  trays  twenty-one  inches  by  sixteen 
inches  by  three  inches  are  used,  filled  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches  with  sand.  Plants,  cut¬ 
tings  and  seedlings  in  pots  and  trays  are 
stood  on  the  sand,  which  is  kept  very  damp. 
This  enables  me  to  keep  a  relative  humidity 
of  about  forty  percent  provided  all  the  doors 
and  windows  are  kept  shut.  The  only  ven¬ 
tilation  provided  is  that  caused  by  opening 


and  closing  the  door  on  entering  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  room.  This  may  seem  contrary  to  all 
horticultural  teaching  but  it  is  essential  to 
keep  the  hot  dry  air  out  and  the  humid  air 
in  the  room. 

Fluorescent  lights  are  mounted  above  the 
plants  and  tubular  electric  heaters  hung  from 
the  framework  underneath  the  sand  trays 
for  use  when  necessary.  A  general  idea  of  the 
set  up  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  pho¬ 
tographs. 

Under  these  conditions  the  plants  bloom 
almost  continuously  from  early  March  to 
mid-December  —  a  period  corresponding  to 
our  autumn,  winter  and  spring.  The  difficult 
time  for  me  is  the  other  three  months  as  I 
find  that  when  the  temperature  indoors  gets 
up  to  eighty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  over 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  plants  in  bloom. 
As  some  compensation  for  this,  I  find  this  is 
the  ideal  time  of  the  year  for  propagation  by 
leaf  cutting  and  seed. 

I  sow  seed  in  plastic  sandwich  boxes  on 
vermiculite,  keeping  the  lid  on  the  box  until 
germination  is  well  established,  then  sub¬ 
stituting  a  lid  in  which  I  have  drilled  five 
holes  about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  To 
avoid  overcrowding,  I  transplant  into  Ever¬ 
ite  or  clay  trays  very  early,  as  soon  as  the 
first  two  true  leaves  show,  or  even  earlier 
sometimes,  using  a  magnifying  glass  and  a 
dental  excavator,  an  instrument  like  a  very 
small  spoon,  planting  about  two  inches  apart. 
As  soon  as  leaves  of  adjacent  plants  touch, 
I  then  shift  on  to  two  and  one-half  or  three 
inch  clay  pots.  These  are  better  than  pots 
made  of  plastic  or  other  impervious  material 
for  this  climate.  The  constant  evaporation 
from  the  sides  of  the  pots  causes  loss  of 
temperature  and  keeps  the  pots  about  five 
degrees  cooler  than  plastic  pots.  This,  I  find. 
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Atlantic  City  We  Greet  You 

Anne  Tinari,  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania 

AS  you  read  this  issue  of  the  magazine  many 
of  you,  no  doubt,  are  almost  Convention 
bound;  the  long  awaited  trip  to  Atlantic  City 
will  soon  become  a  reality.  For  those  who  are 
attending  a  National  Show  for  the  first  time, 
I  especially  envy  you  the  thrill  and  splendid 
panorama  one  enjoys  at  his  first  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Convention 
Show.  Yours  is  the  contented  heartfelt  ex¬ 
perience  of  belonging  and  of  being  a  part 
of  one  of  the  few  plant  societies  in  existence 
that  has  a  truly  National  Show.  For  those 
who  are  faithful  show  veterans,  it  will  be 
your  privilege  to  renew  this  wonderful  Con¬ 
vention  experience.  You  have  in  store  for 
you  one  of  the  most  outstanding,  never  to 
be  forgotten  Conventions  and  shows  ever 
scheduled. 

To  meet  new  members  and  to  see  what’s 
new  in  African  violets,  no  doubt  will  be  the 
center  of  everyone’s  attention.  Both  amateur 
and  commercial  members  are  extended  a 
hearty  welcome  to  participate  in  this  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  Convention  activity.  Please 
note  (on  this  page)  the  fine  program  which 
has  been  scheduled  to  cover  all  phases  of 


African  violet  culture.  We  note,  with  great 
pleasure,  a  former  Convention  speaker  and 
friend  —  our  Mr.  G.  J.  Wicks,  distinguished 
horticulturist  and  grower  from  Nottingham, 
England  —  is  to  be  with  us. 

It  will  be  good  to  again  welcome  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  from  the  West  Coast,  Canada, 
and  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  to  this  our  Fourteenth  Annual 
Convention.  See  you  in  Atlantic  City! 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  HERE  WE  COME 

We’ve  checked  the  bus  fare  ’twixt  here 
and  there. 

Expecting  violets  from  everywhere. 

We’ve  filled  our  bags  to  overflow 
With  anticipation  for  the  violet  show. 

It’s  our  first  convention — don’t  you  know 
And  we’re  all  packed  and  ready  to  go 
With  a  nice  little  room  at  Haddon  Hall 
At  the  boardwalk,  we’ll  see  you  all! 

Izetta  Larrabee 
Bath,  Maine 


MEMBERS’  HANDBOOK 
The  deadline  for  listing  in  the  1959-60 
Members’  Handbook  was  March  1,  1960.  New 
memberships,  changes  of  address  and  correc¬ 
tions  received  after  this  date  will  not  appear 
in  this  year’s  edition.  — Editor 


PROGRAM 

''Come  To  The  Playground  of  The  World^^ 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  30th 
6:00  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 

Registration — Stair  Hall,  Haddon  Hall 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  31st 
8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 

Registration — Stair  Hall,  Haddon  Hall 
7:30  A.M. 

Judging  School — Rutland  Room,  Haddon 
Hall.  Mrs.  James  Carey,  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Show 
Preparation  and  Judging 
12:30  P.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 

Judging  School  Examination — Solarium, 
Haddon  Hall 
1:00  P.M.  to  2:30  P.M. 

“GAB-FEST” — English  Lounge.  A  good 
fellowship  and  get-acquainted  meeting. 
Your  Officers,  Board  of  Directors,  and 
Convention  Committees  will  be  on  hand 
to  informally  greet  you. 


3:00  P.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

Convention  Convenes — Carolina  Room, 
Chalfonte.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Coleman,  Bayside, 
L.I.,  New  York,  presiding 

Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Mrs.  Theodore 
Rosenak,  Thiensville,  Wis. 

Invocation:  Rev.  W.  C.  Bally, 
Pleasantville,  New  Jersey 

Presentation  of  N^ional  President, 

H.  G.  Harvey,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Introduction  of  Convention  Chairman  and 
Cochairman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Howard,  Chairman, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Everest,  Cochairman,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Introduction  of  Program  Chairman, 

Mrs.  R.  I.  Slocomb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“HOW  TO  GIVE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
LIGHT,”  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Stoehr, 
Greenwood,  Indiana 


“THE  USE  OF  RADIATION  IN  BREED¬ 
ING  OF  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS,”  Dr.  Arnold  H.  Sparrow, 
Senior  Radiobiologist,  Biology  Department, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton, 
L.  I.,  New  York 

6:00  P.M.  to  9:30  P.M. 

Dinner  Meeting — Carolina  Room, 
Chalfonte 

Mr.  William  Palmer,  Highland  Creek, 
Ontario,  Canada,  presiding 
Invocation:  Mrs.  H.  H.  P’pool,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

“WELCOME  TO  ATLANTIC  CITY,” 
Honorable  Joseph  Altman,  Mayor  of 
Atlantic  City 

“AFRICAN  VIOLETS  OVERSEAS,” 

Mr.  G.  J.  Wicks,  Lambley,  Notts.,  England 
“THE  KISSING  COUSINS  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  VIOLET,”  Mr.  Paul  Arnold, 
Binghamton,  New  York 

9:30  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention 
Members  Only) 

National  Show,  Amateur  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
National  Show,  Commercial  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
Commercial  Sales— 

Garden  Room,  Haddon  Hall 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  1st 
8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 

Registration — Stair  Hall,  Haddon  Hall 

6:00  A.M.  to  8:00  A.M. 

Exhibits  open  for  Amateur  Photographers, 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
(Registered  Convention  Members  Only) 

8:30  A.M.  to  10:00  A.M. 

WORKSHOP  AND  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 
“Commercial  Growers  Conclave” — 
Mandarin  Room 

Chairman:  Don  Wilson,  Roachdale,  Indiana 
“Registration  of  African  Violets” — 
Mandarin  Room 

Registrar:  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen, 

Lafayette,  California 

“The  Questions  You  Want  Answered”— 

Tower 

(General  discussion  of  violet  problems.) 
Chairman:  Mrs.  W.  B.  Green,  Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Panel:  Mrs.  Frank  Tinari,  Bethayres,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  Minehan,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
“Show  Problems  and  Judging” — 
Solarium,  Haddon  Hall 
Chairman:  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


10:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention 
Members  Only)  Vernon  Rm.,  Haddon  Hall 

National  Show,  Amateur  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 

National  Show,  Commercial  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 

Commercial  Sales — 

Garden  Room,  Haddon  Hall 

12:30  P.M.  to  2:15  P.M. 

Luncheon  Meeting,  Carolina  Room, 
Chalfonte.  Mrs.  G.  P.  McGraw,  Downers 
Grove,  Illinois,  presiding 

Invocation:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray, 

East  Detroit,  Michigan 

“KNOWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
BETTER,”  a  panel.  Moderator:  Floyd  L. 
Johnson,  Canandaigua,  New  York 

“New  Horizons  for  African  Violets,” 
Arthur  Straitiff,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

“How  to  Produce  Good  Bloom,”  Mrs. 
William  Krogman,  Brookfield,  Wisconsin 

“Keeping  Your  African  Violets  Healthy,” 
Henry  Ten  Hagen,  Warsaw,  New  York 

“Growing  and  Grooming  Show  Plants,” 
Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

“Hybridizing  and  Selection  of  Seedlings,” 
Albert  Buell,  Eastford,  Connecticut 

2:30  P.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

Exhibits  Open— Vernon  Room, 

Haddon  Hall 

(Registered  Convention  Members  Only) 
National  Show,  Amateur  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
National  Show,  Commercial  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
Commercial  Sales — 

Garden  Room,  Haddon  Hall 

6:30  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 

Banquet  Meeting — Carolina  Room, 
Chalfonte.  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  President, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  presiding 
Invocation:  Mrs.  Mary  Meeds, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Introduction  of  Life  Members  and  all 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  Winners.  These 
members  are  requested  to  sit  at  the  re¬ 
served  table  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  table. 

Roll  Call  of  States 

“SO  WE  WENT  INTO  THE  VIOLET  BIZ,” 
Paul  F.  Frese,  Head,  Dept,  of  Education, 
Sterling  Forest  Gardens,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  AWARDS 
FOR  1959,  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chairman  of 
Awards  Committee,  Maysville,  Kentucky 


9:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

Exhibits  Open — Vernon  Rm.,  Haddon  Hall 
(Registered  Convention  Members  Only) 
National  Show,  Amateur  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
National  Show,  Commercial  Division — 
Vernon  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
Commercial  Sales — 

Garden  Room,  Haddon  Hall 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  2nd 

9:00  A.M. 

Morning  Meeting — Carolina  Room 
Mr.  Eugene  Thompson, 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  presiding 


Invocation:  Mrs.  Hugh  Childs, 
Gainesville,  Georgia 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  President,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“NEMATODE  CONTROL  IN  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS,”  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Streu,  Research 
Assistant  in  Entomology,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

“COMMON  SENSE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CULTURE,”  Mr.  Don  Wilson, 

Roachdale,  Indiana 

“REPORT  ON  RESEARCH,” 

Dr.  Charles  Fischer,  Chairman  Research 
Committee,  Linwood,  New  Jersey 


Minutes  - 1959 


ANNUAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
MEETING 

The  annual  “BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS”  meeting 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2:15  p.m.,  April  15, 
1959,  in  Parlor  B  of  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  with  the  President,  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  pre¬ 
siding.  Roll  call  was  answered  by  the  following  mem¬ 
bers: 

President  _ _ —  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey 

1st  Vice  President  _ Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

Recording  Secretary  _ Mr.  Joseph  D.  Schulz 

Corresponding  Secretary  . . . Mrs.  Edna  Jones 

Treasurer  _ Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 

Membership  Secretary  _ Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wright 

Past  President  _ Mr.  William  B.  Carter 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  _ _ Mr.  Lewis  Cook 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson  Mrs.  Charles  Poe 

Mrs.  Jack  Yakie  Mr.  John  T.  Buckner 

Mr.  Albert  Buell  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Howard 

Mrs.  Harold  Baker  Mrs.  Pearl  Thomas 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES  — 

Mrs.  Z.  C.  Lay  son  Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner 

Mr.  Floyd  Johnson  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen 

Mrs.  John  Landaker  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz 

Mr.  Neil  Miller  Mrs.  Maxine  Wangberg 

Mrs.  Claude  Greeley  Dr.  Charles  Fischer 

Parliamentarian  — _ _ Mrs.  Rene  Edmundsbn 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  held  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  23,  1958;  Wednesday  evening,  April 
23,  1958;  and  Saturday  afternoon,  April  26,  1958, 
were  not  read  as  they  had  been  published  in  the 
magazine,  therefore  they  were  approved  without 
reading. 

The  “TREASURER’S  REPORT,”  that  is  the  Report 
of  Audit  by  Ernst  and  Ernst  (public  accounting  firm) 
was  read  by  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke.  Mrs. 
Jack  Yakie  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted.  Sec¬ 
onded  by  Mrs.  Maxine  Wangberg.  Motion  carried. 

The  President  appointed  a  special  committee  of 
three  to  read  and  approve  the  minutes  of  the  1959 
Board  of  Directors  meeting.  Those  appointed  were: 
Chairman,  Mrs.  James  Carey.  Mrs.  Maxine  Wangberg 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Cook  as  members. 

The  President  called  for  committee  reports. 
AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  —  Mrs.  Maxine  Wangberg, 
Chairman,  reported  that  as  of  April  1,  1959  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paid-up  Affiliated  Chapters  was  327.  As  of 
April  1,  1958,  there  were  333  Affiliated  Chapters. 
During  the  year  19  new  clubs  were  affiliated  but  25 
were  lost,  thereby  reducing  the  current  total  of  Af¬ 
filiated  Chapters  to  6  less  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Mr.  Lewis  Cook  moved  that  we  accept  the  re¬ 
port.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  James  Carey.  Motion  carried. 
RECESS  —  A  five  minute  recess  was  declared  by  the 
President. 

Meeting  reconvened  at  2:45  p.m. 

MEMBERSHIP  SECRETARY  —  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wright 
reported  that  14,553  copies  of  the  magazine  were 
mailed  out  for  March  1959.  There  are  121  Commer¬ 


cial  Memberships  as  of  April  15,  1959.  Mr.  Albert 
Buell  moved  that  we  accept  the  report.  Seconded  by 
Mrs.  Jack  Yakie.  Motion  carried. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— Dr.  Charles 
Fischer,  Chairman,  gave  a  resume  of  the  work  done 
by  the  American  Horticulture  Council.  He  also  ex¬ 
plained  the  make-up  of  that  body.  The  dues  for 
membership  in  the  Council  were  discussed.  Motion 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Edna  Jones  that  the  report  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Harold  Baker.  Motion  car¬ 
ried. 

AWARDS  COMMITTEE  —  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chair¬ 
man,  explained  that  her  report  was  incomplete  and 
she  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  full  report  until 
after  the  Friday  night  banquet;  however,  a  report 
would  be  given  at  the  Saturday  afternoon  meeting. 
Mrs.  Layson  advised  that  the  $25.00  special  award  for 
TV  varieties  offered  by  the  Violet  Treasure  House, 
Springdale,  Arkansas,  had  been  withdrawn. 

BOYCE  EDENS  RESEARCH  —  Mr.  Bill  Smithson, 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  was  not  present;  the  report 
was  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary.  The  report 
indicated  $1,124.70  had  been  received  for  the  period 
June  1,  1958  through  March  15,  1959.  Contributions 
were  received  from  108  Affiliated  Chapters  and  one 
individual  —  from  30  states  and  3  provinces  of  Cana¬ 
da.  Largest  single  contribution  was  $200.00.  There 
were  475  letters  written  by  the  committee  during  the 
reporting  period.  Motion  was  made  that  the  report 
be  accepted,  by  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen.  Seconded 
by  Mr.  John  Buckner.  Motion  carried. 

BYLAWS  —  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  Radtke,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  gave 
the  report.  Mr.  Lewis  Cook  moved  the  Bylaws  Com¬ 
mittee  be  instructed  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
revision  of  the  Bylaws  and  to  make  a  report  at  the 
Atlantic  City  Board  of  Directors  meeting.  Motion 
was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen.  Mrs.  Pearle 
Turner  moved  that  Mr.  Cook’s  motion  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  three  to  be  ,hamed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  report  at  the  night  meeting.  Motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Floyd  Johnson.  Motion  carried.  The 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President  was  Mr.  Lewis 
Cook,  Secretary;  Mrs.  James  Carey  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke,  members. 

COMMERCIAL  SALES  AND  EXHIBITS  —  Mrs.  John 
Landaker,  Chairman.  Report  to  be  furnished  at  a 
ddt/G 

CONVEN-riON  TIME  AND  PLACE  —  Mr.  Floyd  John¬ 
son,  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  there  had 
been  an  invitation  received  to  hold  the  1963  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
April  4,  5  and  6,  1963.  Motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Neil 
Miller  that  we  accept  the  invitation  to  hold  the  1963 
Convention  in  Kansas  City.  Motion  was  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Jack  Yakie.  Motion  carried.  Mr.  Johnson  re¬ 
ported  that  we  had  received  an  invitation  to  hold  the 
1964  Convention  in  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  April  8  through  10.  Mrs.  James  Carey 
moved  we  accept  the  invitation  to  Dallas,  Texas. 
Seconded  by  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson.  Motion  carried. 
RECESS  —  A  fifteen  minute  recess  was  declared  by 
the  President. 

Meeting  reconvened  at  3:30  p.m. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  COMMITTEE  —  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Carter.  Chairman,  discussed  the  idea  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  and  gave  a  brief  history  of 


what  had  happened  concerning  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  proposition.  Mr.  Carter  moved  his:  report  be 
tabled  until  after  the  Editor’s  report  'was  heard. 
Motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Neil  Miller.  Motion 
carried. 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE  —  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie,  Chair¬ 
man,  explained  that  her  report  covered  the  period 
April  1,  1958  through  March  30,  1959.  Of  the  $500.00 
allocated  for  expenses,  $443.82  was  disbursed  for 
slides  and  heavy  manila  envelopes  for  mailing  slides. 
$184.56  was  received  by  the  Library  Committee  for 
material  furnished.  The  $184.56  is  a  net  amount  as 
the  expense  of  mailing  has  been  deducted.  The  Li¬ 
brary  has,  as  a  result  of  the  preceeding  figures,  been 
a  net  cost  to  the  Society  of  $259.26.  For  the  $259.26 
the  Library  now  has  the  following  new  slide  programs: 
Kansas  City  Show  1958  (1  set  of  53  slides) 
Double  Header  (2  sets  of  57  slides  each) 

Land  of  Enchantment  (2  sets  of  81  slides  each) 
Rochester  Convention  (2  sets  of  approximately 
100  each) 

Beauties  by  Fischer  (1  set  of  69  slides) 

Kissing  Cousins  (37  new  slides  added  to  complete 
this  group  of  74) 

Violets  in  the  Flower  City  (1  set  of  35  slides) 
Kaleidoscope  1958  (1  set  of  30  slides) 

Go  West,  Young  Man  (1  set  of  41  slides) 

Buyer’s  Guide  1958  (1  set  of  60  slides) 

Could  You  Tell  Me,  Please  (1  set  of  77  slides). 
NOMINATING  COMMITTEE — Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley, 
Chairman,  read  the  following  list  of  nominees  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  on  Satur¬ 
day: 

President — 

Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1st  Vice  President  — 

Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2nd  Vice  President — 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Schulz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Recording  Secretary — 

Mrs.  Edna  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas 
Membership  Secretary — 

Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wright,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Corresponding  Secretary — 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Crowe,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Vernor  B.  Watters,  Lancaster  City,  N.  B., 
Canada 

Mrs.  Dean  Kuntz,  Winterset,  Iowa 
Miss  Orpha  Zoa  Hall,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Greeley  also  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Norma 
Bowers,  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  President  directed  that 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  filed 
with  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
OFFICIAL  PIN  COMMITTEE  —  Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner, 
Chairman,  reported  a  total  of  126  pins  sold  during 
the  period  April  28,  1958  to  April  15,  1959.  Mr.  Floyd 
Johnson  moved  we  accept  the  report.  Seconded  by 
Mrs.  James  Carey.  Motion  carried. 

EDITOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wright, 
Editor,  reported  on  the  move  of  the  Society  and 
Magazine  Offices  to  325  Clinch  Ave.,  Knoxville.  Mrs. 
Wright  also  reported  that  as  of  September  1,  1958, 
that  office  assumed  financial  obligations  for  the  first 
time.  The  Editor  is  now  in  the  process  of  training  the 
personnel  in  the  many  operations  involved  in  the 
publication  of  the  magazine.  Mrs.  Edward  Jones 
moved  we  accept  the  Editor’s  report.  Seconded  by 
Mrs.  Harold  Baker.  Motion  carried.  A  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  regarding  the  Executive  Secretary  position. 
Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley  moved  that  Mr.  Carter’s  re¬ 
port  that  had  been  tabled  be  brought  back  to  the 
floor.  Motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Charles  Poe. 
Motion  carried.  Mrs.  James  Carey  moved  that  Mr. 
Carter’s  report  be  accepted  and  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Committee  be  discharged.  Motion  was  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie.  Motion  carried. 

ADJOURNMENT  —  The  President  adjourned  the 
meeting  until  7:00  p.m.,  April  15,  1959. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JOSEPH  D.  SCHULZ 
Recording  Secretary 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  annual  “BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS”  meeting 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  re¬ 
convened  at  7:15  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  15,  1959,  in  Parlor  B  of  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  with  the  President,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Harvey,  presiding.  Roll  call  was  answered  by  the 
following: 

President  _ Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey 

1st  Vice  President  _ Mrs.  James  Carey 


Recording  Secretary  . . Mr.  Joseph  D.  Schulz 

Corresponding  Secretary  . . . ...Mrs.  Edna  Jones 

Membership  Secretary  . Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wright 

Treasurer  - - - Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 

Past  President  _ Mr.  William  B.  Carter 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  _ _ Mr.  Lewis  Cook 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin  Mrs.  Charles  Poe 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson  Mr.  John  T.  Buckner 

Mrs.  Jack  Yakie  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Howard 

Mrs.  Harold  Baker  Mrs.  Pearl  Thomas 


CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  Floyd  Johnson  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen 

Mrs.  John  Landaker  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz 

Mr.  Neil  Miller  Mrs.  Maxine  Wangberg 

Mrs.  Claude  Greeley  Dr.  Charles  Fischer 

Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Lay  son 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  _ Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 

REGISTRATION  COMMITTEE  —  Mrs.  Constance 
Hansen,  Chairman,  reported  that  $319.00  had  been 
received  for  the  period  May  4,  1958  to  April  3,  1959, 
expenditures  $12.88.  There  were  90  registrations  and 
52  name  reservations  (including  2  International  regis¬ 
trations).  The  Committee  recommended  the  $1.00  fee 
for  name  reservation  be  applied  on  the  subsequent 
registration  cost  of  the  same  variety.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke  moved  the  report  be  accepted.  Motion  second¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Edna  Jones.  Discussion  followed  regard¬ 
ing  the  separate  printed  list  of  registered  varieties. 
Recommended  $600.00  be  approved  for  printing  of 
additional  lists  again  this  year.  Motion  carried. 


RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  —  Mr.  Neil  Miller,  Chair¬ 
man,  reported  no  new  projects  were  initiated  in 
1958.  The  two  projects  initiated  in  1957  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  1958.  The  project  on  Nematode  and  Fungous 
Diseases  of  African  Violets  at  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  continuing  slowly  but  is  making  solid 
progress.  The  project  on  Environmental  Studies  at 
Earhart  Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Pasadena, 
California,  was  completed  according  to  contract.  Re¬ 
port  on  the  project  has  not  been  received  as  of  this 
date.  All  of  the  research  project  money  spent  in  1958 
($1,000.00  to  Earhart  Laboratory  and  $2,300.00  to 
the  New  Jersey  Agriculture  Experiment  Station)  had 
been  appropriated  in  1957  or  earlier.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke  moved  the  report  be  accepted.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  Floyd  Johnson.  Motion  carried. 


SHOW  PREPARATION  AND  JUDGING  COMMITTEE 
—  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Chairman,  read  her  report. 
Mrs.  Carey’s  report  included  a  set  of  Rules  for  Local 
Chairmen  of  Judging  Schools  and  Rules  for  Teachers. 
After  discussion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  William  Carter  moved  that  Mrs.  Carey’s 
report  recommendations  be  divided  into  several 
parts  to  be  voted  upon  separately.  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 
seconded  the  motion.  Motion  carried. 

First  recommendation:  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  moved 
that  competitive  judging  method  be  used  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  1961  Convention  Amateur  Show. 
This  would  be  on  a  trial  basis  and  if  it  proves  satis¬ 
factory,  the  Committee  will  make  permanent  recom¬ 
mendations.  Motion  carried. 

Second  recommendation:  Mr.  William  Carter  moved 
that  all  varieties  will  be  accepted  in  the  specimen 
classes  of  all  Amateur  Convention  Shows  except  the 
Society  Special  Awards  classes.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
Z.  C.  Lay  son.  Motion  carried. 

Third  recommendation:  Mr.  Floyd  Johnson  moved 
that  all  plants  with  suckers  shall  be  disqualified  from 
the  single  crown  classes.  Motion  seconded  by  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Thompson.  Motion  carried. 

Fourth  recommendation:  Mrs.  James  Carey  moved 
that  pots  or  containers  for  specimen  plants  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  No  supports 
or  collars  under  foliage  will  be  permitted.  Seconded 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Cook.  Motion  carried. 


Fifth  recommendation:  Mr.  William  Carter  moved 
that  a  variety  or  plant  which  does  not  reproduce 
true  should  be  disqualified  from  competition  by  the 
classification  committee.  It  can  be  placed  in  the  show 
for  exhibition.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner. 
Motion  carried. 

Sixth  recommendation:  Definitions  of  Color  Class¬ 
es  will  be  as  follows: 


Bicolor  . . two  colors 

Two-Tone  _ two  shades  of  same  color 

Variegated _ spotted,  mingled  or  mixed  colors 

Multicolored  _ three  or  more  colors 


This  recommendation  was  accepted  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Seventh  recommendation:  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 
moved  that  the  information  on  miniatures  and  semi¬ 
miniature  plants  be  as  follows: 


Miniatures:  Average  size  (mature  plants)  4-5 
inches  in  diameter  never  to  ex¬ 
ceed  6  inches 
Blossoms  may  be  any  size 
Small  foliage 

Prolific  bloomers,  6-20  blossoms 
per  plant 

Semiminiatures:  Average  size  (mature  plants) 
4-6  inches  in  diameter,  leaves 
may  grow  larger,  but  not  the 
overall  size  of  the  plant. 

Size  of  Blossom  —  optional  — 
may  be  large  or  small 
Prolific  bloomer,  6-20  flowers 
per  plant. 

Motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Neil  Miller.  Motion 
carried. 

Eighth  recommendation:  Mr.  William  Carter  moved 
that  the  Scale  of  Points  for  Judging  seedlings  be  as 


follows : 

Leaf  Pattern  - - — . 25  points 

Floriferousness  . 25  points 

Condition  (general  health- 

strong-sturdy)  _ 15  points 

Size  of  bloom  (medium  to 

large  blossom)  . 20  points 

Color . . - . . . 15  points 

TOTAL . -100 


Seedling  should  be  a  definite  improvement  or 
different  from  any  named  variety. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis  Cook.  Motion  carried. 
Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner  moved  that  Mrs.  Carey’s  re¬ 
port  be  approved  in  total  which  includes  the  various 
individual  recommendations  that  had  been  accepted. 
Motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Thomas.  Motion 
passed. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  appointed  to  make  a  recommendation 
concerning  the  Bylaws  Committee  report.  Mr.  Lewis 
Cook,  secretary  of  the  Special  Committee,  moved 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  thank  the  Bylaws  Com¬ 
mittee  for  their  report  and  recommended  there  be  no 
amendments  to  the  Bylaws  at  present.  Motion  passed. 

The  President  called  for  a  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Associated  Regional  and  State  Socie¬ 
ties.  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen,  Chairman,  read  the 
Committee  report.  Mr.  Lewis  Cook  moved  the  re¬ 
port  be  accepted.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke. 
Discussion  followed.  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz  moved  that 
the  motion  to  accept  the  report  of  this  Committee  be 
tabled.  Motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley. 
Motion  carried. 

NEW  BUSINESS  ~  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson  reported  that 
the  Commercial  Show  Chairman  wanted  to  change 
the  Commercial  Cup.  Discussion.  Motion  passed  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  President  presented  the  proposed  appropria¬ 
tions  for  1959.  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley  moved  deferment 
of  the  appropriation  approval  until  the  Saturday 
afternoon  session.  Seconded  by  Mr.  William  Carter. 
Motion  passed. 

The  President  discussed  the  matter  of  who  could 
be  an  officer  of  the  Society.  Based  on  this  discus¬ 
sion,  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley  moved  that  the  Recording 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  compile  a  list  of  Standing 
Committee  Chairmen  from  the  beginning  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  until  the  present  time.  A  copy  of  the  list  to  go 
to  the  President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Thomas. 
Motion  carried. 

The  Recording  Secretary  moved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  act  as  guards  in  the  Show  Room  during 
the  hours  of  6-8  a.m.  Friday  during  general  picture 
taking  time.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley.  Mo¬ 
tion  carried. 

COMMERCIAL  SALES  AND  EXHIBITS  —  The  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary  read  the  1958  report.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Radtke  moved  the  report  be  accepted.  Seconded  by 
Mrs.  Edna  Jones.  Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Charles  Fischer  moved  that  the  President  ap¬ 
point  a  Standing  Committee  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Society.  This  Committee  to 
report  proposed  expenditures  and  plans  of  action  at 
the  Atlantic  City  Board  Meeting.  Motion  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  Carter.  Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Charles  Fischer  moved  for  adjournment.  Sec¬ 
onded  by  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley.  Motion^  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JOSEPH  D.  SCHULZ 
Recording  Secretary 


ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  was  held  in  the  Ball 
Room  of  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
at  9:00  on  Saturday  morning  April  18,  1959,  with  the 
President,  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  presiding. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual 
Business  Meeting  held  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  on  April  25,  1958  was  dispensed  with  since 
they  were  printed  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

The  Report  of  Audit  of  the  Society’s  books  was 
read  by  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke.  Mrs. 
Lauri  G.  Parssinen,  Detroit,  Michigan,  moved  that  the 
report  be  accepted.  Motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Pochurek,  Solon,  Ohio.  Motion  carried. 

NEW  BUSINESS:  —  The  Nominating  Committee 
was  asked  for  their  report.  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley, 
Chairman,  gave  the  following  report: — 

President  . Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1st  Vice  President — 

Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2nd  Vice  President — 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Schulz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Treasurer — 

Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Recording  Secretary — 

Mrs.  Edna  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas 

Corresponding  Secretary — 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Crowe,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Membership  Secretary — 

Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wright,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Board  of  Directors — 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Vernor  B.  Watters,  Lancaster,  N.  B.,  Can. 
Mrs.  Dean  Kuntz,  Winterset,  Iowa 
Miss  Orpha  Zoa  Hall,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Greeley  also  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Norma 
Bowers,  Peoria,  Illinois,  declining  her  proposed  nomi¬ 
nation. 

The  President  asked  for  nominations  from  the 
floor.  Mrs.  Leslie  Conant,  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  moved 
the  nominations  be  closed.  Motion  was  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Sophie  Bullock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Motion  carried. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  vote 
for  the  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors  that  had  been 
nominated.  The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  and  the 
President  declared  the  Officers  and  Directors  elected. 

There  being  no  other  business,  motion  to  ad¬ 
journ  was  made  by  Mrs.  George  Barta,  San  Bruno, 
California.  Motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Helen  Po¬ 
churek,  Solon,  Ohio. 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  was  adjourned  at 
9:30  a.m. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JOSEPH  D.  SCHULZ 
Recording  Secretary 


Show  News  -  Club  News 

•The  Santa  Clara  Valley  African  Violet  Club, 
San  Jose,  California,  will  hold  its  spring  show 
April  8,  9,  1960  at  the  Emporium.  The  show 
theme  is  “Time”  and  it  will  be  open  from 
1:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  the  8th  and  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  the  9th.  Admission  is  free. 
All  National  members  are  invited  to  exhibit 
or  visit  the  show. 

•New  officers  of  the  Central  Connecticut 
Saintpaulia  Club  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Ralph 
T.  Ogden,  West  Hartford,  president;  Mrs.  H. 
Archer  Clark,  Jr.,  West  Hartford,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Felix  Montano,  Rocky  Hill,  secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Ellsworth  F.  Page,  Middletown, 
treasurer. 

•The  Cleveland  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  1960-1961  season  at  its  regular  meeting 
on  November  12,  1959:  Mrs.  Henry  Winkler, 
president;  Mrs.  Charles  Dautel,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  George  Tiemeyer,  secretary;  Mrs.  John 
Held,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Louis  Brabander, 
librarian-historian. 


GIFT  MEMBERSHIPS 

A  year’s  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  makes  a  wonderful 
gift  for  every  occasion — ^birthdays,  anniversaries,  Christmas,  holidays,  or  as  an  appreciation 
gift  for  club  speakers. 

A  gift  card  (you  may  enclose  your  own)  will  be  sent  to  the  recipient  of  your  fine  gift. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Individual  members  pay  $4.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any 
twelvemonth  period). 

COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or  more 
African  violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same;  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect-control  materials  and  equipment,  tools,  or  any  other  merchandise  pertaining  to 
or  applicable  to  growing  African  violets  shall  be  commercial  members.  They  shall  pay  $13.33 
per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  twelvemonth  period).  Of  each  annual  dues  so  paid,  all  sums  in 
excess  of  $4.00  shall  be  applied  to  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

RESEARCH  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Research  members  pay  at  least  $20.00  for  each  twelvemonth 
period  of  membership,  and  at  least  85%  of  each  membership  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the 
Research  Fimd  of  the  Society. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  ,  .  .  Sustaining  members  pay  at  least  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may 
be  any  twelvemonth  period). 

LIFE  MEMBERS  .  .  .  The  payment  of  $66.66  or  more  shall  entitle  any  person  to  life  mem¬ 
bership,  and  life  members  shsdl  be  exempt  from  any  further  dues. 


MEMBERSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Society  is  happy  to  welcome  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer.  Remittance  for  membership  dues,  by  check, 
draft  or  postal  money  order,  should  be  made  payable  in  United  States  fimds. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


APPLICATION  FOB  MEMBERSHIP  IN 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


MYRTLE  RADTKE,  Treasurer 
P.  O.  Box  1326 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  Date - 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  My  Dues  are 
enclosed.  All  Classes  of  Memberships  Are  Defined  Below. 

Individual  Membership  is  only  $4.00. 

Commercial  Membership  is  $13.33. 

Rei^earch  Members  pay  $20.00. 

Sustaining  Membership  is  $10.00. 

Life  Membership  is  available  for  $66.66. 


Name _ _ 

Street  Address - - - 

City  and  State - - - 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Ine. 


SELECT  □ 

AND  □ 

CHECK  O 

ONE  □ 


□ 

Print  Name  and  Address: 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


TELL  YOU  WHAT 


NEW  MEMBERSHIPS  and  RENEWALS  •— 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Myrtle  Radtke, 
P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Make 
all  checks  payable  to  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Inc. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  DUES  and  AFFILI¬ 
ATED  CHAPTER  MEMBERSHIP  DUES  FOR 
BOTH  RENEWALS  and  NEW  MEMBERS  — 
should  be  sent  to  Msrrtle  Radtke,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Please  pay  your 
dues  through  your  Chapter  treasurer  if  you 
are  a  member  of  a  Chapter. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  INFORMATION  -- 
write  to  Dorothy  Reaume,  16508  Fairmount 
Drive,  Detroit  5,  Michigan. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  —  send  your  new 
address  at  least  30  days  before  the  issue  with 
which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Send  old  address 
with  the  new,  enclosing  if  possible  your  ad¬ 
dress  label. 

BACK  ISSUES  OF  MAGAZINE  —  write  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  for  a  list  of 
those  in  stock.  Not  all  magazines  are  available 
as  back  issues.  Do  not  send  money  until  you 
get  the  list.  Make  check  payable  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Cost 
$1.00  per  copy. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  — -  are  available  from 
Floyd  L.  Johnson,  183  W.  Gibson  Street, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 

MAGAZINE  BINDERS  write  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee.  Two  for  $6.50 
postpaid. 


DUES  —  $4.00  for  a  12  month  period.  The 
Magazine  is  included  in  each  membership. 
JUDGING  SCHOOLS  —  for  information  about 
holding  a  judging  school  to  become  a  quali¬ 
fied  judge  write  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden 
Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

AWARDS  FOR  SHOWS  —  write  Dorothy 
Reaume,  16508  Fairmount  Drive,  Detroit  5, 
Michigan. 

CLUB  NEWS  —  send  all  club  news  to  the 
Club  News  editor,  Maxine  Wangberg,  1400  N. 
118th  St.,  Wauwatosa  13,  Wisconsin. 

SHOW  NEWS  —  send  all  show  news  reports 
to  the  Show — ^News  and  Views  editor,  Eunice 
Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
PLANT  REGISTRATION  —  write  Constance 
Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  California. 
DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  MAGAZINE  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS — ^for  September  issue,  June  1st; 
December  issue,  September  1st;  March  issue, 
December  1st;  June  issue,  March  1st. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  cannot  be  returned  unless 
by  previous  agreement  with  the  editor. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  PIN  — -  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Society  pin  chairman,  E. 
Pearle  Turner,  828  Kenmore  Boulevard,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio. 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANKS  and 
BROCHURES — ^specify  number  required  when 
writing  the  Society,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

COLOR  SLIDES  and  CLUB  PROGRAMS 
write  librarian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.  O.  Box  674, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS 


At  least  25%  of  each  Chapter’s  Member¬ 
ship  shall  be  members  of  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

All  Officers  of  each  Affiliated  Chapter 
shall  be  members  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Each  Affiliated  Chapter  shall  pay  to  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
an  annual  Membership  Fee  of  $3.50. 
Affiliated  Chapters  may  retain  (for 
their  treasury)  50  cents  from  each  $4.00 
Membership  Fee  paid  by  their  members 


to  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc. 

Affiliated  Chapters  may  retain  the  50 
cents  deduction  only  from  Membership 
Dues  of  Active  Members  who  reside  with¬ 
in  a  150  mile  radius  of  the  locale  in  which 
the  Chapter  functions. 

Affiliated  Chapters  may  retain  (for  their 
treasury)  $1.00  from  each  $13.33  Com¬ 
mercial  Membeiship  Fee  paid  by  their 
commercial  members  to  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS  —  AMATEUR  DIVISION 

ILLINOIS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  $10.00  CASH  AWARD  for  the  best  artistic  ar- 
rangement  in  the  Amateur  Division  —  scoring  95  points  or  more. 


The  Commercial  Workshop 

Cordelia  Reinhardt,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Last  year  the  first  Commercial  Workshop 
was  held  and  the  ground  work  laid  for  a 
commercial  organization  within  the  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society.  Many  problems  of  interest 
only  to  commercial  growers  were  discussed. 
A  committee  of  seven,  with  Don  Wilson  of 
Roachdale,  Ind.,  as  chairman  was  set  up  to 
submit  their  ideas  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commercial  Workshop  in  Detroit.  Other 
members  on  the  committee  were  Henry  Peter¬ 
son,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mary  Meeds,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio;  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.; 
Grace  Eyerdom,  Medina,  Ohio;  Frank  Tinari, 
Bethayres,  Pa.;  Dr.  Charles  Fischer,  Linwood, 
New  Jersey  and  Cordelia  Reinhardt,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

The  popularity  of  the  Detroit  workshop 
was  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  commercial 
members  75  strong,  arose  and  breakfasted 
early  and  were  on  hand  in  the  Ivory  Room 
of  the  hotel  at  8:30  on  Friday  morning.  Don 
Wilson  was  made  chairman  for  another  year 
and  Mrs.  Reinhardt  was  asked  to  act  as 
Secretary. 

Constance  Hansen,  Registration  Chairman, 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  registering  of  vari¬ 
ous  varieties  of  African  violets.  She  explained 
the  details  of  the  registration  card  and  why 
it  is  necessary  to  have  complete  data.  She 
urged  growers  to  consult  the  registration 
list  before  naming  a  new  plant,  to  prevent 
name  duplication  as  much  as  possible.  Also, 
where  there  is  name  duplication  and  plants 
have  already  been  sold  by  that  name,  the  use 
of  the  grower’s  name  as  a  prefix  would  sim¬ 
plify  the  problem. 

Don  Wilson  presented  some  of  the  ideas 
that  the  committee  had  been  working  on: 

1.  Adopt  the  AHC  color  chart  by  all  who 
publish  and  advertise  in  order  that  some  uni¬ 
formity  in  color  description  would  exist. 

2.  Cooperate  with  the  AHC  to  improve 
our  position  with  them  and  to  help  prepare 
better  displays  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

3.  Cooperate  with  the  Buyer’s  Guide. 

4.  Appoint  a  commercial  research  commit¬ 
tee  whose  work  would  deal  with  problems  af¬ 
fecting  a  majority  of  the  growers. 

5.  Alleviate  the  chaotic  state  of  naming 
African  violets.  All  were  in  favor,  but  no 
one  suggested  how. 

Suggestions  and  ideas  pertaining  to  the 
show  were  discussed;  placing  ribbons  so  as 
not  to  cover  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  or  the 
name  of  the  variety  was  mentioned  as  well 
as  using  black  ink  or  a  better  means  of  mark¬ 
ing  or  perhaps  having  a  uniform  system  of 
marking. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  petition  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  a  standing  committee  representing 


African  Violet  Society 
Membership  Pays  Dividends 

Dear  Members: 

By  way  of  explaining  the  above  caption, 
did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  just  how  big 
the  dividends  are? 

First,  there  is  the  knowledge  of  African 
violet  culture  you  gain,  not  to  mention  the 
opportunity  of  spending  a  few  enjoyable  hours 
each  month  with  people  who  have  the  same 
interest  as  you.  Finally  the  ability  to  secure 
varieties,  other  than  what  you  have,  through 
the  medium  of  exchange  with  fellow  club 
members  is  most  valuable  and  stimulating. 

Convention  Time  is  almost  upon  us.  Your 
New  Membership  Chairman  and  her  commit¬ 
tee  are  so  anxious  to  increase  the  Society’s 
membership  within  the  next  few  weeks  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  everyone’s  cooperation  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed.  Why  not  suggest  to  friends 
who  are  “lukewarm”  about  joining  that  they 
stop  by  to  see  the  plants  you  are  growing 
and  preparing  for  entry  in  a  show?  Explain 
that  with  a  little  TLC  —  now  everyone  knows 
that  means  “tender,  loving  care”  —  they  too 
can  raise  plants  equally  as  nice. 

Or  perhaps  a  friend  has  recently  moved 
to  a  new  neighborhood.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice 
if  she  invited  a  few  of  her  new  neighbors  in 
for  an  old-time  koffee  klatsch  and  then  you 
could  “just  happen  to”  drop  by  with  a  lovely 
plant  or  two  and  explain  the  fundamentals 
of  growing  African  violets.  That  could  very 
well  be  the  start  of  a  new  club  ...  at  any 
rate,  there  are  all  kinds  of  little  tricks  that 
may  be  used  to  get  people  really  interested. 

A  postcard  from  you  to  me,  at  4988 
Schollmeyer  Ave.,  St.  Louis  9,  Missouri,  will 
bring  you  membership  applications  and/or 
material  for  a  MEMBERSHIP  BOOTH  at  your 
next  show.  I’d  love  to  hear  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Adele  Tretter,  Ch.,  New  Membership  Com. 

Co-Workers,  Ann  Stutko,  Mar^n  Hamtil 


the  commercial  group.  The  decision  was  made 
to  continue  the  workshop  committee  for  an¬ 
other  year,  with  Mrs.  Grace  Arndt,  Trout- 
dale,  Oregon  added  as  a  west  coast  repre¬ 
sentative. 

We  believe  the  work  of  this  group  will 
benefit  all.  A  demonstration  of  this  was  shown 
in  this  year’s  show.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  many  didn’t  follow  their  schedule  closely 
and  understand  what  all  the  different  ribbons 
and  awards  were  for,  so  this  year  small  cards 
very  neat  and  legible  were  attached  to  each 
ribbon,  stating  the  prize  and  what  the  award 
was  for. 

Don  Wrlson  has  asked  that  anyone  who 
has  any  ideas  or  suggestions,  to  please  send 
them  to  him  any  time  during  the  year. 


This  tubular  electric  heater  is 
slung  beneath  the  sand  trays. 
These  heaters  are  fastened  to 
the  framework  of  the  stands. 


Dr.  Donald  T.  Davis, 
Bloemfontein, 
Union  of  South  Africa 


gives  me  about  an  extra  month’s  flowering 
in  the  early  summer. 

I  always  start  leaf  cuttings  in  water  in 
individual  bottles.  I  prefer  this  method  as  I 
like  to  plant  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  have 
one-half  inch  roots.  It  only  takes  a  few 
moments  daily  to  glance  over  the  bottles  and 
pick  out  the  early  rooters  for  planting,  and 
at  the  same  time  any  with  a  tendency  to 
rot  can  be  recut  and  started  off  afresh.  Ac¬ 
tually  I  find  there  is  less  tendency  to  rot 
in  water  than  in  any  other  rooting  medium, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  few  that  do  this  have 
been  damaged  at  the  time  of  taking  the  cut¬ 
ting.  The  leaves  are  then  planted  in  trays  and 
have  the  same  treatment  as  the  seedlings 
except  that  when  moving  on  from  the  trays 
to  pots  the  plantlets  are  divided  into  single 
plants.  In  summer  I  use  the  fluorescent  lights 
at  night  and  switch  them  off  during  the  day 
as  this  helps  to  keep  the  room  cooler. 

I  find  that  plants  grown  under  lights  are 
better  in  every  way  than  plants  grown  in 
daylight.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 


Back  row,  leaf  cuttings  in  individual  bottles.  Left 
front,  tray  of  rooted  leaves  planted  out.  Right  front, 
tray  of  cuttings. 


Below,  close-up  of  one  of  the  trays. 


it  is  easier  to  control  temperatures  and  hu¬ 
midity  in  a  closed  and  shaded  room  in  this 
climate.  It  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  light  from  fluorescent  tubes  is  in¬ 
termittent.  This  can  clearly  be  seen  towards 
the  ends  of  an  old  tube  where  a  definite 
flicker  may  be  seen.  The  alternate  light  and 
dark  periods  with  a  fifty  cycle  alternating 
current  would  be  one  hundredth  of  a  second 
if  the  thermal  inertia  of  the  gas  in  the  tube 
were  nil.  As  this  is  not  so,  the  light  periods 
tend  to  be  lengthened  and  the  dark  periods 
diminished.  Warburg  has  shown  that  the 
chemical  processes  associated  with  photosyn¬ 
thesis  start  at  a  very  rapid  rate  for  the  first 
hundredth  of  a  second  when  a  plant  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  then  rapidly  slow  down. 
By  using  a  succession  of  flashes  of  light  of  a 
duration  of  about  one  hundredth  of  a  second, 
it  should  be  possible  to  maintain  the  more 
rapid  rate  of  photosynthesis  in  the  plant  and 
thus  obtain  a  rate  of  growth  above  the  nor¬ 
mal.  The  use  of  fluorescent  tubes  goes  some 
way  towards  this,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  any  recent  research  has  been  done 
along  these  lines. 

I  am  always  filled  with  envy  when  I  read 
of  the  wonderful  soil  mixtures  available  in 
America.  Here  we  have  to  put  up  with  a 
mixture  of  sand,  clay  and  vermiculite  which 
is  all  that  is  obtainable.  By  using  large  pro¬ 
portions  of  vermiculite,  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  fairly  spongy  soil,  but  as  this  is  an  inor¬ 
ganic  material  with  no  nutritive  value  it  is 
then  necessary  to  feed  fairly  heavily.  I  use 
a  proprietary  plant  food,  Hygro,  which  seems 
quite  satisfactory. 

White  metal  or  plastic  plant  labels  are  not 
obtainable  here,  but  off-cuts  from  the  slats 
of  Venetian  blinds  are  available  cheaply  and 
can  easily  be  cut  to  a  size  and  shape  with 
an  old  pair  of  scissors,  and  serve  quite  well. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  today  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mrs.  L.  Shipley  of  Miami 
to  the  effect  that  she  is  sending  me  some 
Styra-Soil,  together  with  some  leaves  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  of  the  Little  River  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  Miami.  I  feel  very  much 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Shipley  and  her  friends  for 
this  very  kind  gesture,  and  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  great  interest  to  the  arrival  of 
this  parcel  for  three  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
it  has  been  difficult  to  get  specimens  of  new 
varieties  here  although  I  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  this  year  in  getting  a  very  fine  Blue 
Peak  and  Star  Pink  from  Mrs.  Gooderson  of 
Cowies  Hill,  Natal,  and  some  interesting 
leaves  from  Mr.  Wicks  of  Nottingham,  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  a  rather  adventurous  trip 
but  survived  it.  Secondly,  the  advent  of  Styra- 
Soil  should  do  much  to  alleviate  my  chronic 
soil  problem.  And  lastly,  but  by  no  means 
least,  because  one  always  gets  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure  when  nice  people  do  nice  things  for  one. 

end 


Hints  On  Violet  Culture 

Mrs.  George  W.  Benner,  Sr., 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Here  are  a  few  hints  on  the  culture  of 
our  good  friend  the  African  violet.  They 
need  only  your  love  and  attention  along  with 
a  few  of  these  ideas  about  how  to  care  for 
them  and  they  will  reward  you  with  all  then- 
beauty  and  loveliness.  Could  we  ask  them 
for  more? 

1.  Lots  of  good  light,  about  12  hours  a 
day  of  fluorescent  light  and  as  much  day¬ 
light,  not  all  sun,  as  possible.  Hot  summer  sun 
must  be  filtered  by  a  thin  curtain.  Some 
winter  sunlight  especially  during  December, 
January  and  February  is  beneficial  in  pro¬ 
moting  bloom. 

2.  Top  or  bottom  watering  with  warm 
water,  when  the  top  soil  is  quite  dry.  Some 
plants  take  more,  some  less  water,  but  regu¬ 
lar  watering  is  a  must.  Do  not  overdo  it. 
Morning  is  a  very  good  time  to  water  as  the 
temperature  is  going  up.  Do  not  water  with 
a  chemically  softened  water.  Watch  out  that 
you  do  not  spill  water  on  the  leaves  as  they 
will  water  spot  in  strong  light. 

3.  Fertilize  regularly  about  every  21  days. 
Use  a  mild  solution.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  moist 
before  plants  are  fertilized.  There  are  many 
well-balanced  fertilizers  on  the  market.  Pick 
two  and  alternate,  using  either  a  dry  fertilizer 
or  a  liquid  fertilizer.  Mix  them  with  water 
according  to  directions.  Be  sure  to  keep  dates 
on  your  fertilizing.  Remember:  it  is  better 
to  underfeed  than  to  overfeed. 

4.  Spray  your  plants  once  in  a  while,  you 
will  be  surprised  what  it  will  do  for  the  lag¬ 
ging  plants.  You  may  use  Red  Arrow,  2  table¬ 
spoons  to  each  gallon  of  warm  water.  Let  the 
plants  dry  8  to  10  hours  after  spraying  be¬ 
fore  you  replace  them  under  the  lights  or 
back  in  the  windows. 

5.  Always  use  sterilized  soil,  trays  and 
pots.  Lindane  or  Chlordane  will  keep  away 
spiders,  springtails  and  black  fly.  V-C  13  is 
good  for  nematodes. 

6.  African  violets  like  fresh  air  but  not 
drafts.  If  you  have  plants  in  your  basement 
be  sure  to  have  good  ventilation.  An  exhaust 
fan  to  keep  the  air  moving  and  prevent  your 
violets  from  being  chilled  is  a  good  policy. 

7.  I  also  make  it  a  practice  to  groom  my 
plants  as  I  go  along  to  keep  them  at  their 
best.  Straightening  a  leaf  here  and  snipping 
off  a  couple  of  spent  blooms  there  takes  so 
little  time  and  makes  the  plants  so  much 
more  attractive.  Actually  it  keeps  them  in 
their  best  dress  all  the  time  and  when  visi¬ 
tors  come  we  are  all  ready  for  company. 

There  are  many  good  ways  to  grow  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  If  you  are  having  success  with 
your  method  do  not  change  it.  end 
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My  African  Violets 


Edith  Mott,  Bay  Minette,  Alabama 


I  never  dreamed  five  years  ago  that  I  would 
get  African  violet  fever  just  by  having 
four  or  five  African  violets  in  my  living 
room. 

For  months  my  first  plants  did  not  bloom 
as  they  should.  I  did  not  know  then  that  they 
should  be  repotted  in  light  potting  soil  at 
least  every  six  months.  I  thought  that  the  more 
plant  food  you  gave  them,  the  better  the 
plants  would  be  and  the  more  blooms  they 
would  have.  When  they  began  liking  the 
potting  soil,  they  began  to  bloom  prolifically. 
That  is  when  I  became  an  African  violet  ad¬ 
dict. 

I  began  collecting  leaves  and  small  plants. 
I  rooted  the  leaves  in  vermicuiite.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  was  such  a  thrill  to  see  baby  plants 
coming  out  of  the  vermicuiite.  Now  I  root 
some  leaves  in  vermicuiite,  and  some  I  put 
in  sterile  peat  moss  and  Sponge-Rok.  I  steri¬ 
lize  all  soils,  pots,  etc.  All  leaves  are  rooted 
under  fluorescent  lights. 

Twelve  months  later,  after  rooting  leaves 
and  buying  small  plants  every  place  I  went, 
I  had  to  have  more  space.  In  1956  my  husband 
and  I  built  three  shelves  twelve  feet  long.  On 
these  shelves  we  put  six  fluorescent  light  fix¬ 
tures  with  two  forty-watt  cool  daylight  bulbs. 
Now  I  am  using  one  cool  daylight  and  one 
warm  white  in  each  fixture.  This  seems  to 
be  better  for  my  plants. 

In  1957  I  had  so  many  plants  I  had  to  have 
more  space.  I  had  African  violets  all  over 
the  house.  We  built  a  room  twelve  feet  square 
onto  the  end  of  our  den.  We  put  jalousie  win¬ 
dows  on  three  sides  and  glass  shelves  at  the 
windows.  I  also  have  violets  on  tables.  We 
built  shelves  under  the  tables  and  put  fluor¬ 
escent  lights  over  the  shelves. 

Now,  in  May  1959,  I  have  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  varieties.  Pink  and  white 


ones,  both  doubles  and  singles,  are  my  favor¬ 
ite,  although  I  love  them  all. 

I  have  been  doing  some  experimenting 
with  different  kinds  of  soil.  At  this  time  I  am 
trying  a  soil  mix  recommended  by  Frederick 
and  Jacqueline  Kranz. 

I  get  a  lot  of  happiness  out  of  helping 
others  with  the  problems  of  growing  African 
violets.  It  is  such  an  interesting  hobby.  It  is 
so  fascinating  that  it  is  comparable  to  a  seri¬ 
ous  disease.  You  just  want  every  new  variety 
that  you  see  or  hear  about. 

It  is  very  easy  to  over  water  your  plants. 
I  have  killed  several  of  my  plants  by  over¬ 
watering.  I  use  only  porous  clay  pots  for  my 
African  violets. 

Everyone  has  his  or  her  own  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets.  That  is  what  makes  them 
so  interesting.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  growing  them  is  the  beauty  and  the 
challenge  of  growing  them  to  perfection,  I 
still  ask  questions  and  am  most  willing  to  get 
advice,  as  there  will  always  be  a  lot  for  me 
to  learn. 

I  find  lots  of  joy  in  the  hours  I  work  with 
my  plants,  and  believe  that  the  miracle  of 
beautiful  blooming  African  violets  flowered 
by  the  Hand  of  God  is  a  small  glimpse  into 
His  beautiful  Heaven. 

Just  give  your  plants  a  lot  of  love  and 
care  and  they  will  repay  you  many  times  with 
loads  of  bloom  and  lovely  foliage.  end 


Mrs.  Mott 


This  fluorescent  light  setup  was  necessary  to 
take  care  of  Mrs.  Mott’s  many  leaf  cuttings  and 
plants.  Each  fixture  now  has  one  cool  daylight 
and  one  warm  white  bulb.  This  combination  of 
light  seems  to  be  most  beneficial  for  her  African 
violet  requirements.  All  leaf  cuttings  are  rooted 
under  fluorescent  light. 


Compost  King 


George  M.  Yaghjian,  West  Medford,  Mass. 


The  Compost  King  is  a  new  product  for 
processing  decomposed  compost.  It  was 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  last 
fall.  It  is  a  convenient  device  for  grating 
and  sifting  compost  and  storing  it  until  need¬ 
ed  —  all  in  one  operation.  It  keeps  the  sift¬ 
ings  in  neat  and  compact  form  in  a  bin  ready 
for  use  as  desired.  It  will  prove  to  be  your 
real  home  gardener’s  helper. 

With  a  Compost  King  in  your  back 
yard  you  can  pile  a  heap  of  compost  onto 
the  surface  of  the  grater-sifter  screen.  The 
material  should  have  reached  a  well  composted 
state  —  friable  and  crumbling,  or  nearly  so. 
Just  work  it  back  and  forth  across  the  screen 
surface.  You  will  find  that  you  can  do  this 
most  easily  by  pushing  and  pulling  the  mass 
about  with  an  iron  rake.  Either  side  of  the 
rake,  at  various  stages,  will  do.  Or,  you  may 
prefer  to  work  it  with  a  trowel,  or  the  edge 
of  a  shovel.  These  will  all  be  effective.  The 
screen  will  readily  grate  and  sift  material 
that  would  not  be  ready  for  sifting  through 
the  ordinary  square  wire  mesh  of  the  usual 
hardware  cloth  sifter.  Of  the  residue  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  screen,  incompletely  com¬ 
posted  leaves,  sticks,  and  twigs  can  be  picked 
off  and  returned  to  your  general  compost 
pile.  Debris  —  stones,  glass,  nails  —  can  be 
slid  off  to  one  side  or  to  the  rear  of  the  unit 
by  lifting  up  an  edge  of  the  screen  and  tilt¬ 
ing  it  in  the  direction  you  choose.  All  of  the 
usable  material  the  material  in  friable 
condition  and  ready  for  fragmentation  —  will 
have  sifted  through  the  screen  into  the  stor¬ 
age  bin. 

An  hour  or  so  of  application  on  your  part 
(or  of  someone)  will  fill  the  bin  with  siftings 
of  a  light  airy  texture,  lush  and  mealy,  suit¬ 
able  generally  for  potting  or  as  top  dressing 
on  lawns. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Compost  King 
unit  lies  in  its  grater-sifter  screen.  This  is 
fabricated  from  an  industrial  type  of  heavy 
gauge  steel  that  was  specially  selected  for  this 
purpose. 

The  function  of  the  Compost  King  and 
its  method  of  use  being  stated,  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  unit  itself  may  be  given. 

The  Compost  King  is  an  all  steel  unit, 
The  unit  is  assembled  without  tools.  When  set 
up  in  position,  the  grater-sifter  screen  lays 
atop  the  storage  bin,  which  is  a  3-sided  en¬ 
closure  around  the  sifting  area  and  is  open  in 
front.  The  screen  does  not  slip  or  slide  when 
in  use. 

Mounted  in  position,  the  grater-sifter 
screen  presents  a  surface  of  generous  size  on 
which  a  considerable  volume  of  compost  can 
be  processed  in  a  short  time.  Its  full  load 
capacity,  nevertheless,  is  not  so  large  as  to 
prove  tiring  to  the  operator.  The  unit  has 


been  designed  for  use  with  the  commonest 
garden  tools.  Its  dimensions  are  adapted  for 
processing  the  maximum  amount  of  material 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  convenience.  For 
really  relaxed  ease  of  operation,  the  screen 
surface  has  been  given  a  gentle  slant  forward 
toward  the  operator,  enabling  him  or  (more 
likely)  her  to  cull  sticks,  stones,  and  other 
extraneous  matter  handily.  The  normal  action 
of  raking  material  back  and  forth  across  the 
screen  surface  will  move  stones  rolling  toward 
the  operator,  who  can  pick  or  brush  them 
off  the  screen  surface  without  unnecessary 
reaching. 

The  front  of  the  bin  being  entirely  open, 
you  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have  a  toe- 
board  of  some  sort  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  siftings  from  spilling  out,  as  well  as 
from  washing  away  in  rains.  A  narrow  steel 
toe-board  is  available  for  the  unit. 

Since  the  storage  bin  is  merely  an  enclos¬ 
ure  around  the  area  into  which  the  siftings 
fall  and  collect,  the  ground  itself  constitutes 
the  bin  floor,  and  earthworms  and  soil  organ¬ 
isms  at  all  times  have  unimpeded  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  bin  and  its  contents.  Through 
the  open  front  of  the  bin,  the  operator  has 
access  to  take  out  as  much  of  the  siftings 
stored  in  the  bin  as  needed,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  removing  the  top  screen.  The  screen 
can  be  removed  whenever  you  wish  to  empty 
all  of  the  bin  contents  at  one  time. 


The  Compost  King  unit  is  adequate  and 
sturdy.  The  bin  will  store  enough  compost 
or  top  dressing  to  cover  thinly  and  evenly 
1000  sq.  ft.  or  more  of  lawn.  Its  all  steel  con¬ 
struction  and  mode  of  assembly  provide  a 
firmly  rigid  grating  and  screening  surface, 
quite  sufficient  to  support  a  full  load  of  com¬ 
post  material;  as  much  as  can  be  fanned  out 
and  worked  conveniently  across  its  surface 
area  at  one  time.  Additional  stability  results 
from  the  accumulated  weight  of  the  sift¬ 
ings  as  they  pile  up  against  the  inside  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  bin. 

The  Compost  King  Unit  is  compact.  It 
will  fit  into  any  unobtrusive  spot,  next  to 
the  compost  pile  or  behind  the  garage. 

The  Compost  King’s  heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction  permits  its  being  left  out  of  doors 
all  year  round.  The  advantage  of  a  coat  of 
paint  every  season  or  so  should  extend  its 
serviceability  indefinitely. 

Thus,  the  Compost  King,  a  simple  but 
carefully  designed  tool,  fills  a  long-felt  need 
of  those  who  like  to  give  their  plants  and 
gardens  attentive  consideration.  It  is  a  con¬ 
venient  aid  to  utilize  the  natural  organic  cycle 
inherent  in  your  grass  and  garden  clippings 
and  the  annual  autumn  fall  of  tree  leaves. 

The  Compost  King  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Home  Garden  Products,  159  Pine 
Ridge  Road,  West  Medford  55,  Massachusetts. 
Its  FOB  price  is  $27.50.  end 


Announcing! 

A  New,  Inexpensive  Way  For 
COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 
To  PRINT  PLANT  MARKERS 


Lifetime  Markers,  makers  of  the  well-known  "LIFETIME'" 
and  "THRIFTEE"  Plastic  Plant  Markers,  are  introducing  a 
novel  method  of  printing  all  types  of  markers  —  plastic, 
wood  or  metal. 

The  beauty  of  this  new  method  is  that  it  is  inexpensive  and 
very  practical.  You  can  print  any  size  or  shape  of  marker 
.  .  .  it  is  easy  to  set  up  and  operate  .  .  .  equally  adaptable 
to  printing  just  a  few  markers  or  thousands  at  a  time. 

Write  today  for  complete  free  information  and,  incidentally, 
if  you  do  not  have  our  marker  catalog,  please  request  it  also. 
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LIFETIME  MARKERS 


Dept.  45--P.  O.  Box  158 
Milford,  Michigan 
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Episcias 

COMPANION  PLANTS 

for  African  violets 


Episcia  ‘Tricolor^  This  new  Episcia, 
named  ‘Tricolor’,  originated  as  a  sport  of 
E.  cupreata  ‘Silver  Sheen’  at  the  greenhouses 
of  J.  A.  Peterson  Sons  in  Cincinnati  in  1957. 
Some  plants  were  sold  in  1958  but  the  new 
cultivar  has  not  been  listed  or  described  up 
to  the  present  time.  Therefore,  under  the 
International  Code  of  Nomenclature  for  Cul¬ 
tivated  Plants,  the  present  account  constitutes 
valid  publication  of  the  cultivar  name. 

The  name  ‘Tricolor’  was  assigned  by  Henry 
J.  Peterson  because  the  leaves  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  plant  have  an  iridescent  ivory  white  color 
along  the  midrib,  blending  into  a  bluish  green 
color  in  fir-tree  pattern  and  surrounded  by  a 
dark  bronzy  green  margin.  On  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  there  is  a  purple  stain  at  the 
edges,  matching  the  dark  pattern  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  leaves  are  broad,  slightly  con¬ 
vex,  and  near  the  edges  they  are  deeply  em¬ 
bossed. 

The  flowers  of  Episcia  ‘Tricolor’  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  E.  cupreata  flowers  in  all  respects,  in¬ 
cluding  size,  shape,  color,  hairiness,  etc.  The 
calyx  tips,  however,  are  strongly  recurved. 
The  entire  plant  is  robust  in  habit  with  stiff 
leaf  petioles  and  sturdy  stems.  This  char¬ 
acteristic,  along  with  a  tendency  to  make  a 
great  many  runners,  allows  the  grower  to 
train  the  plant  upright  with  a  minimum  of 
support.  (right) 


AT  Episcia  dianthiflora  was  first  described, 
by  Dr.  Harold  Moore  in  1954,  and  named  be¬ 
cause  the  deeply  fringed  edges  of  its  pure 
white,  unspotted  flowers  resembled  the 
“pinked”  edges  of  a  Dianthus  flower.  This 
native  of  Acupulco  in  Mexico  has  small  leaves 
of  velvety  texture  on  flexible  stems  which  can 
be  trained  to  cover  a  hanging  basket  com¬ 
pletely  in  a  very  short  time.  E.  dianthiflora 
is  more  cold  tolerant  than  the  other  Episcias 
but  it  will  not  stand  freezing.  It  flowers  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  (left) 
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Episcia  ‘Emerald  Queen’  is  a  derivative  of 
the  orange-red  flowered  Episcia  cupreata  ob¬ 
tained  in  1952  by  crossing  the  natural  species 
(which  has  dull  copper-colored  leaves)  with 
a  natural  variant  having  variegated  bright 
green  and  silver  leaves.  The  resulting  plant 
has  leaves  of  deep,  glowing  emerald  green 
color  with  silver  veins  and  midrib.  The  flow¬ 
ers,  of  course,  are  of  normal  Episcia  cupreata 
form  and  orange-red  color,  with  brilliant 
golden  yellow  throats.  (above) 


Episcia  ‘Filigree’  was  one  of  two  distinct 
new  plants  selected  at  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  New  York  for  naming  and  commercial 
introduction  from  the  many  plants  grown 
there  of  the  interspecific  cross  of  E.  cupreata 
fertilized  by  pollen  of  E.  reptans.  Dr.  Harold 
E.  Moore,  Jr.  made  the  cross  in  1955  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  hybrid  genus  under  the  name 
Episcia  X  variabilis  in  the  December  1955 
issue  of  Baileya. 

As  described  by  Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Lee  in  the  Gesneriad  Journal  (Autumn 
1958),  Episcia  ‘Filigree’  has  large  leaves,  as 
much  as  6  inches  long  and  41/8  inches  wide. 
The  strongly  embossed  upper  surface  is  pat¬ 
terned  with  iridescent  silvery  green  color 
merging  into  narrow  margined  areas  of  clear 
deep  green.  These  pale  central  markings  con¬ 
trast  with  the  predominant  deep  colored  back¬ 
ground  which  varies  from  olive-green  to  — 
more  frequently  —  coppery-green  or  even 
chocolate-green  color.  The  entire  leaf  surface 
has  a  pronounced  lustre. 

The  flowers  of  ‘Filigree’  are  borne  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  as  many  as  8  appearing  in  one  leaf 
axil.  The  corolla  tube  is  rather  pale  but 
clear  red  in  color  line  like  E.  reptans  flowers. 
The  resemblance  to  the  flowers  of  the  pollen 
parent  is  strengthened  by  another  peculiarity. 
The  bottom  lobe  of  the  corolla  limb  frequently 
is  cupped  or  folded  up  towards  the  throat  of 
the  flower.  (right) 


yy  Episcia  ‘Shimmer’.  The  other  interspe¬ 
cific  hybrid  Episcia  X  variabilis  seedling  se¬ 
lected  by  Dr.  Harold  E.  Moore,  Jr.  from  the 
group  produced  at  the  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
Hortorium  has  been  named  ‘Shimmer’.  The 
name  was  inspired  by  the  peculiar  “moon- 
glow”  effect  of  the  velvet-textured  leaves 
when  viewed  in  daylight.  As  described  by  Dr. 
Moore  and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  the  Autumn 
1958  Gesneriad  Journal,  Episcia  ‘Shimmer’ 
has  leaves  of  moderate  size  with  a  tendency 
for  the  margins  to  curl  downward.  Deep 
chocolate  green  is  the  ground  color  but  the 
midvein  and  lateral  veins  are  very  broadly 
patterned  in  iridescent  silvery  green  color, 
netted  with  dark  emerald-green.  The  flowers 
of  Episcia  ‘Shimmer’  are  intermediate  between 
the  parents  (Episcia  cupreata  and  E.  reptans) 
in  size  and  shape  but  they  show  more  of  the 
clear  red  color  of  E.  reptans  than  they  do  the 
orange  color  of  the  pollen  parent.  (above) 


I 
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Double  Pink  Cherry 


Growing  African  Violets 

My  favorite  hobby  of  growing  and  caring 
for  my  African  violets  started  about 
twelve  years  ago.  I  had  a  lovely  Blue  Boy 
plant  on  my  kitchen  window  sill.  It  was  just 
loaded  with  blossoms.  Everyone  admired  that 
plant  as  it  was  always  in  bloom.  We  were 
having  our  home  painted  at  the  time.  The 
painter  came  in  to  open  the  window  so  he 
could  paint  the  edges.  I  offered  to  open  the 
window  for  him,  but  he  insisted  on  doing  it 
himself,  much  to  my  sorrow.  Somehow  he 
got  hold  of  the  Venetian  blind  cord.  He  pulled 
the  wrong  cord  and  down  came  the  blind  and 
mashed  my  lovely  plant.  The  thought  that 
went  through  my  mind  at  that  moment  I 
would  never  repeat.  The  poor  man  apolo¬ 
gized  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  sorry. 
What  else  could  I  do  but  accept  his  apology. 

That  is  how  it  all  started.  From  that 
ruined  plant  I  salvaged  a  few  leaves  and 
started  my  first  plants.  Before  long  I  had 
Blue  Boys  galore. 

Then  I  heard  about  a  single  pink  that  was 
on  the  market.  I  started  to  search  and  one 
day  while  roaming  through  the  dime  store  I 
spotted  a  lovely  pink  blossom.  It  was  the 
last  pink  on  the  counter.  The  plant  was 
badly  bruised  and  some  of  the  leaves  were 
broken,  but  I  took  a  chance  and  took  this 
I  “prize”  plant  home.  It  was  a  prize  plant  to 

me  because  I  had  been  looking  for  a  pink 
violet  for  a  long  time.  After  I  repotted  and 
fertilized  the  plant  it  started  to  grow,  and 
it  was  just  beautiful. 

My  African  violets  were  lovely  to  me,  but 
I  hadn’t  learned  about  removing  suckers  or 
grooming  plants.  They  bloomed,  and  that  was 
I  all  I  wanted. 

II  ran  into  some  difficulty  with  my  first 
double  violet.  The  buds  would  blast  and  dry 
up.  Somehow,  I  don’t  know  why,  I  thought 
they  needed  more  humidity,  so  I  tried  putting 
a  little  warm  water  on  the  buds.  In  those  days 
I  wouldn’t  dare  get  water  on  the  foliage.  The 
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added  humidity  helped,  and  the  plants  start¬ 
ed  to  bloom.  That  was  real  success. 

I  learned  about  the  National  Society,  and 
joined.  The  magazines  helped  me  so  much. 
I  learned  to  groom  and  to  grow  symmetrical 
plants,  how  to  start  leaves  in  vermiculite,  and 
how  to  pollinate.  I  also  learned  about  the 
various  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  about  the 
new  varieties  of  African  violets  that  were 
being  hybridized.  I  also  found  the  Flora  Cart 
advertised.  Since  it  is  manufactured  here  in 
Cleveland,  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  make 
inquiries,  and  I  ordered  one.  I  was  amazed 
at  how  fast  I  filled  the  cart  to  overflowing. 
Now,  five  Flora  Carts,  ten  fixtures,  and  a 
greenhouse  later,  I  have  about  two  thousand 
plants.  The  greenhouse  is  thirty-one  and  one- 
half  feet  by  eight  and  one-half  feet.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  different  varieties  I  have, 
but  they  are  all  beautiful.  (I  do  not  sell.) 

I  grow  my  plants  in  an  organic  mixture. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  fertilizing.  I  use  Fish 
Emulsion  in  the  soil  one  week.  The  next  week 
I  foliar  feed  with  Ra-Pid-Gro.  I  have  tried  a 
number  of  fertilizers  but  always  go  back  to 
the  Fish  Emulsion,  mainly  because  it  does 
not  burn  the  roots  nor  spot  the  foliage  if 
some  accidentally  gets  on  the  foliage. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  go  around  put¬ 
ting  warm  water  on  all  the  buds  anymore,  as 
I  did  when  I  first  started,  but  I  do  spray  my 
plants  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  warm 
water  for  added  humidity,  especially  the  ones 
in  the  basement  as  our  basement  is  very 
warm  and  dry. 

My  plants  bloom  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
greenhouse  due  to  the  humidity  and  regulated 
heat.  During  the  day  I  keep  the  temperature 
at  seventy  degrees  and  at  night  sixty-five 
degrees. 


So  Sweet 
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Attractive  Containers 

for  Rooting  Leaves 


Glass  Swan 


Hamilton  Planter  with  globe  top. 


Sing  Boy 


Starting  plants  from  leaves  is  interest- 
ing,  and  it  seems  that  I  always  get  nicer 
plants  when  I  start  them  myself.  I  dip  the 
leaves  in  a  solution  made  of  one-fourth  tea- 
I  spoon  of  Fermate  to  one  quart  of  water.  T 
1  then  place  them  in  moist  vermiculite,  and 
before  long  little  plantlets  are  growing 
around  the  base  of  the  leaf.  I  wait  until  the 
j;  leaves  on  the  young  plants  are  the  size  of  a 
dime  before  potting  the  little  plants.  I  always 
put  the  young  plants  into  my  regular  soil 
mixture  and  put  some  moist  vermiculite 
around  the  young  roots.  By  doing  this,  I  save 
one  repotting  job. 

Growing  violets  from  seed  is  a  challenge 
and  loads  of  fun.  I  have  grown  quite  a  few 
seedings,  nothing  spectacular,  but  the  thrill 
one  gets  when  the  young  plants  start  to  bloom 
is  worth  all  the  time  and  patience  it  takes  to 
j  grow  them. 

I  In  getting  my  violets  ready  for  a  spring 
I  show  (May),  I  always  disbud  them  the  first 
i  part  of  January  and  keep  all  the  buds  off 
until  about  the  first  of  March.  Some  say  you 
get  more  blossoms  by  disbudding,  and  others 
say  it  doesn’t  help.  My  main  reason  for  re¬ 
moving  the  buds  is  that  you  can  shape  your 
plant  better  and  get  your  foliage  in  better 
condition.  I  dislike  spraying  a  plant  with  an 
insecticide,  and  I  also  dislike  washing  the 
foliage  when  the  plant  is  full  of  blossoms.  I 
feel  that  when  the  buds  are  removed  all  the 
strength  is  thrown  into  the  plant,  giving  you 
better  growth.  It  takes  about  two  months  for 
the  doubles  to  get  back  into  bloom,  and  one 
month  for  the  singles. 

I  always  try  to  attend  the  National  Con¬ 
vention.  I  enjoy  meeting  old  friends  and  mak¬ 
ing  new  ones.  I  always  learn  something  new 
regarding  African  violets,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  I  always  come  home  loaded  down  with 
new  varieties  of  violets.  end 
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Flower  bowl  and  glass  frog. 


Many  years  ago,  Baron  Walter  von  Saint 
Paul  Illaire  was  travelling  through  a 
forest  in  Tanganyika  where  he  lived.  The 
friendly  appearance  of  the  light  blue  flowers, 
and  the  soft  green  colored  leaves  of  a  low 
growing  plant  caught  the  eye  of  this  German 
nobleman.  The  Baron  found  these  plants 
grouped  very  closely  together,  in  a  friendly, 
neighborly  manner;  just  as  we  grow  them 
today.  He  was  so  impressed  that  he  sent  seeds 
to  his  father  in  Germany.  When  plants  were 
matured  they  were  named  Saintpaulia  for 
Baron  Saint  Paul.  As  time  went  by  they  be¬ 
came  popularly  known  as  African  violets  too. 
It  was  quite  natural  to  call  them  violets  as 
they  did  resemble  the  common  violet  —  and 
they  did  originally  come  from  Africa.  How¬ 
ever,  this  multiplicity  of  names  has  caused 
some  confusion  throughout  the  years. 

Little  did  Baron  Saint  Paul  (as  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  called)  know  then  what  this 
beautiful  little  plant  would  do  to  the  civilized 
world.  It  took  many  years  for  it  to  become 
cherished  by  the  people  who  took  care  of  it 
and  the  visitors  who  looked  at  it  with  a  covet¬ 
ous  eye. 

Scarcely  over  a  half  century  ago,  this 
dainty  violet  friend  took  an  ocean  voyage 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  Here  again 
plants  were  prbduced,  given  ample  space  to 
develop  and  show  off  their  true  beauty.  Then 
began  the  teamwork  between  man  and  violet. 
The  African  violet  and  man  joined  forces, 
so  to  speak,  and  they  demonstrated  what 
could  be  accomplished  through  mutual  co¬ 
operation.  Working  together  in  harmony, 
rapid  progress  was  made. 

From  the  original  light  blues  of  the  native 
species  came  the  very  striking  and  beautiful 
pink;  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  now  what 
a  tremendous  sensation  this  color  break  cre¬ 
ated.  Immediately  followed  the  extremely 
popular  white,  which  has  often  been  one  of 
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the  shyer  bloomers  of  the  color  family  —  at  : 
times  it  is  rather  sparse  with  its  bloom.  It  r 
seems  but  yesterday  that  we  had  the  happy  ' 
privilege  of  seeing  the  long  dreamed  of  and 
coveted  double  pinks  make  their  appearance 
at  a  National  Convention.  Many  then  thought 
that  the  ultimate  in  the  African  violet  world 
had  been  reached.  They  were  content  to  start 
collecting  all  the  named  double  pinks.  Today 
that  is  an  almost  endless  job,  as  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  many  new,  very  beautiful  double 
pinks  are  still  being  introduced.  One  finds 
it  increasingly  hard  to  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  just  which  variety  is  his  favorite  double 
pink. 

Next  began  a  maddening  pace  .  .  .  and 
we  have  seen  develop  some  dazzling  combi-  j 
nations  of  blue,  orchid,  pink,  white,  and  many  i 
kinds  of  tints  and  mixtures  of  these  colors.  ' 
The  advance  in  blossom  glamor  has  not  been  i 
the  only  changing  feature  in  the  country’s  | 
Number  One  house  plant,  as  most  hybrid¬ 
izers  have  been  able  to  produce  improved 
foliage  at  the  same  time.  Deep  black-green  | 

colored  leaves,  some  with  red  underneath,  j 

round  leaves,  narrow  leaves,  shiny  leaves,  i 

hairless  leaves,  ruffled  and  fluted  leaves,  and  ! 

the  variegated  kinds.  Another  different  type  ^ 

of  foliage  has  been  introduced  which  is  more  j 

serrated.  These  plants  grow  a  very  large  leaf  i 

which  is  quite  pliable  and  packs  easily  for  | 

shipping.  This  pliability  has  a  distinct  ad-  i 

vantage  to  the  commercial  people  as  well  as 
to  the  hobbyist  who  transports  plants  to  shows,  | 
etc.  I 

If  there  ever  was  a  reason  to  be  happy  i 

and  glad  that  you  could  enjoy  the  beauty  of  j 

the  African  violet,  it  is  right  now  when  you  | 

have  so  many  beautiful  varieties  from  which  | 

to  make  your  choice.  It  is  literally  impossible  I 

to  have  them  all  even  if  you  had  many  green-  | 

houses.  Fortunately  the  choice  ; 

is  yours  and  you  may  select  any  ’ 

phase  of  collecting  that  you  en-  , 

joy.  Many  concentrate  on  flowers  ' 

of  one  color,  single  or  double  , 

blossoms,  type  of  leaves,  size  of  j 

plants,  or  various  combinations  j 

of  these  characteristics. 

A  misconception  which  has 
puzzled  our  friendly  African  vio¬ 
let  is  the  belief  that  a  girl  type 
leaf  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
members  of  the  fair  sex:  this  is 
a  gross  misunderstanding  which 
sometimes  occurs.  Girl  type 
foliage  has  a  light  spot  near  the 
base  of  the  leaf  where  it  joins 
the  petiole,  which  makes  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  other  types 
of  African  violet  leaves.  Some 
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collectors  buy  only  varieties  having  girl  type 
leaves— -their  number  is  “ad  infinitum.” 

So  you  see  what  a  responsive  friendly 
“find”  the  African  violet  was  for  man.  It  has 
stimulated  a  feeling  of  kinship  between  man 
and  plant.  But,  alas,  there  is  another  side  to 
this  African  violet  story.  It  seems  for  some 
reason  that  the  old  adage  “the  course  of  true 
love  never  runs  smooth”  is  most  applicable 
here.  We  must  admit  that  this  happens  only 
on  the  part  of  the  human  partner  in  this  joint 
venture.  This  love  of  the  African  violet  has 
brought  out  both  good  and  bad  in  some  folk. 
The  African  violet  has  never  lost  its  friendli¬ 
ness;  however,  jealousy,  greed,  and  covetous¬ 
ness  can  creep  into  some  members  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family;  we  all  know  the  individual  who 
talks  too  much  about  others.  Oftentimes  the 
African  violet  is  the  innocent  victim  for  it  is 
used  as  the  vehicle  to  cause  hurt  feelings. 
Sometimes  it  might  be  better  if  we  humans 
were  more  like  our  violets  and  did  not  have 
a  voice  to  utter  cruel  thoughts. 

Too  much  talking,  unkind  thinking  .  .  . 
this  has  happened  in  homes,  in  local  societies, 
in  state  societies,  and  in  the  National  Society 
as  well.  Why  must  any  individual  member  of 
any  one  of  these  groups  think  that  there  is  a 
time  or  place  to  express  his  personal  feelings 
in  these  organizations  when  he  is  angry  or 
at  odds  with  other  individuals?  Why  not  be 
like  the  African  violet  and  always  present  a 
friendly,  smiling  face  to  others  so  that  they 
will  see  your  infectuous  smile;  and  instead 
of  having  a  cross  word  for  you  they  will  be 
drawn  to  you.  Life  is  too  short  to  cause  un¬ 
happiness  to  others  .... 

Friendliness  of  the  African  violet  has 
helped  to  draw  people  together  from  far  and 
near.  It  is  a  joy  indeed  to  attend  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  not  only  see  the  latest 
varieties  of  African  violets  but  also  to  meet 
and  greet  friends  from  most  of  the  states 
throughout  the  land. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  thrill  of  answering 
your  door  bell  and  finding  African  violet 
friends  from  another  region  wanting  to  talk 
about  violets  with  you?  Possibly  they  had  in 
their  hands  varieties  which  they  thought  you 
did  not  have.  Or  have  you  had  friends  from 
a  city  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  tele¬ 
phone  you  that  they  are  passing  through  your 
town  and  just  wanted  to  say  “hello”  and  talk 
to  you  for  a  moment? 

This  friendliness  is  the  essence  of  real 
living.  It  should  be  nurtured  and  cherished  at 
home  and  should  be  carried  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  who  are  continually  at  odds  with 
one  another.  We  humans  could  certainly  in¬ 
spire  friendliness  the  same  as  the  African 
violet.  Violets  have  kept  their  responsive 
friendly  way  and  neighborliness  through  the 
years  —  let  us  do  the  same.  end. 


My  Window  Garden 


Mrs.  Murray  B.  Smith,  Jamestown,  New  York 

My  bay  window  was  born  of  necessity!  I 
previously  had  two  ordinary  windows 
in  my  dining  room  that  faced  north.  Of  course 
they  were  filled  with  African  violets,  and  I 
was  always  trying  to  squeeze  in  at  least  one 
more. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  knows  how  power¬ 
less  we  are  when  we  attend  a  local  show  or 
a  convention.  If  there  are  African  violets  for 
sale,  we  never  come  home  with  two  or  three 
plants;  somehow  we  manage  to  find  all  the 
boxes  that  are  necessary  to  pack  the  numer¬ 
ous  pots  of  beauties  we  buy.  Usually  I  arrive 
home  with  at  least  one  more  box  of  violets 
than  I  had  planned  on  buying. 

All  of  these  plants  have  a  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  in  all  directions,  and  the  time  comes  when 
something  has  to  be  done  about  space.  My 
handy  husband  came  up  with  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  solution  (except  that  we  are  almost  in 
the  same  overcrowded  spot  again).  He  took 
out  the  two  windows  and  used  those  for  the 
sides  of  the  bay  window,  and  had  a  large 
window  made  for  the  front.  I  have  five  large 
glass  shelves  in  the  big  window  and  four 
in  each  of  the  side  ones. 

My  husband  recently  built  a  solid  shelf 
thirty  inches  wide,  at  window  ledge  height, 
which  has  added  much  to  the  beauty  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  set  up. 

Altogether  I  have  nearly  one  hundred 
plants  in  this  window;  and  it  also  holds  a 
large  strawberry  jar  that  has  nine  lovely, 
large  African  violets  in  it. 

My  window  garden  serves  as  a  topic  of 
conversation  with  other  violet  lovers  who 
drop  in  for  tea.  end 
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Everyone  seems  to  have  a  favorite  method 
for  starting  African  violet  leaves,  and  I 
am  no  exception.  My  “recipe”  calls  for  a 
glass  jar,  some  vermiculite,  and  a  little  loving 
attention.  It  is  tried  and  tested,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  the  most  successful  for  me.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  try  it. 

When  I  first  began  propagating  a  few 
leaves,  I  used  a  widemouth  pint  fruit  jar 
about  one-third  full  of  vermiculite.  I  placed 
the  leaf  in  it  and  covered  the  jar  with  clear 
plastic.  After  many  experiments  I  still  prefer 
this  method  for  a  few  window  varieties,  plain 
housewife  style.  Watching  for  signs  of  new 
life  on  my  window  sill  becomes  a  daily  pleas¬ 
ure  that  brightens  the  kitchen  chores. 

When  in  a  scientific  mood,  however,  I 
descend  to  my  basement  room  and  use  a  large 
tray  of  vermiculite,  with  the  leaves  placed 
in  orderly  rows,  each  bearing  its  own  name 
and  date.  This  is  better  organization  for 
quantities  perhaps,  but  somehow  it  lacks  the 
warmth  and  friendliness  of  the  fruit  jar 
method. 

This  fruit  jar  method  is  advantageous  for 
two  obvious  reasons.  First,  the  sides  of  the 


Further  Adventures 
With  Violets 


Mrs.  John  Baumel,  Sparta,  Wisconsin 


This  is  the  way  I  think  of  one  table  of  my  African 
violets  in  my  basement  plant  room. 


jar  keep  out  drafts  of  cool  air  and  hold  the  j 
moist  warm  air  around  the  leaf.  Second,  the  I 
leaf  cannot  possibly  get  bumped  or  broken, 
as  it  could  if  the  leaf  extended  above  the 
sides  of  the  container.  The  humidity  is  kept  1 
high  because  the  container  is  covered,  and  I 
it  simulates  a  small  greenhouse  or  incubator.  | 

Vermiculite  is  my  favorite  planting  me-  ' 
dium.  First,  moisten  it  with  fertilizer  water  i 
diluted  to  half  strength.  Mix  well,  pressing  ■ 
it  down  and  squeezing  it  out  to  be  sure  it  is 
evenly  wet  throughout,  but  not  dripping  wet. 
Then  fill  the  jar  one-third  full,  packing 
lightly.  If  you  do  not  have  a  widemouth  fruit  , 
jar  to  spare,  an  old  drinking  glass  or  jelly  ■ 
glass  will  do  just  as  well  for  smaller  leaves. 

Select  a  leaf  from  halfway  between  the 
crown  and  outside  leaves  of  a  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  plant,  and  trim  the  petiole  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  length.  Cutting  it  at  an  angle  I 
gives  it  more  room  to  grow  and  more  root 
producing  area.  Notching  the  stem  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  up  from  the  bottom  also  : 
helps  extra  roots  to  form  there.  Leave  it 
in  the  air  to  heal  for  an  hour,  then  dip  it  ■ 
in  hormone  rooting  powder.  My  experiments  I 
show  that  this  speeds  up  growth  by  about  a  1 
week,  and  also  produces  more  plants  per 
leaf.  The  notch  should  not  be  cut  too  deep,  | 
or  the  stem  will  break  when  inserting  it  in 
its  bed.  Just  a  touch  with  a  sharp  knife  will 
do. 


One  easy  method  of  cross-pollination  is  to  rupture  i 
or  cut  the  anther  either  with  scissors  or  a  needle- —  j 
dust  the  pollen  on  the  thumbnail  and  press  it  on  the  ' 
tip  of  the  style.  A  seed  pod  will  soon  form. 


Fruit  jar  method  of  prop¬ 
agation.  Leaf  is  placed  in 
Vermiculite  and  jar  is 
covered  with  clear  plastic. 
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Carefully  lower  the  leaf  about  one-half 
inch  into  its  bed  of  vermiculite  and  slant 
the  leaf  backwards  slightly  so  that  the  light 
falls  on  the  planted  stem  area.  The  leaf  may 
rest  against  the  side  of  the  jar  without  dam¬ 
age,  and  is  supported  there  until  roots  are 
formed  to  hold  it  up  by  itself.  Cover  the  jar 
with  clear  plastic  and  secure  it  with  a  rubber 
band.  Two  or  three  holes  made  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  will  admit  a  little  air.  A  spot  out  of  di¬ 
rect  sunlight  should  be  selected,  to  prevent 
wilting.  In  ten  days  the  leaf  will  have  roots, 
and  in  six  or  seven  weeks  baby  plantlets  will 
appear.  The  widemouth  top  allows  enough 
room  to  reach  in  with  a  spoon  and  lift  the 
leaf  and  plantlets  out  when  they  are  ready 
to  be  removed  about  a  month  later. 

I  hope  your  family  won’t  mind  having 
“canned  violets”  instead  of  canned  peaches, 
for  it  is  a  never  fail  method. 

A  LITTLE  OF  THIS  AND  THAT 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  blizzards  that  blow 
piles  of  snow  around  our  doorstep,  so  I  have 
been  saving  some  snow  for  watering  the  vio¬ 
lets.  The  family  laughingly  calls  it  “snow 
gathering,”  and  their  little  glances  plainly 


say  that  they  might  as  well  humor  me.  But 
it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  plants  than 
tap  water,  so  I  go  ahead  about  my  “snow 
gathering”  in  spite  of  their  amused  looks. 

The  first  small  pans  melted  down  to  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  so  I  filled  the  scrub  pail.  But 
it  was  mistakenly  used  for  some  project  on 
which  the  boys  were  currently  working.  So 
then  I  filled  a  large  washtub,  which  was 
not  the  easiest  thing  to  carry  down  the 
basement  steps.  But  I  only  scraped  off  a 
little  paint  in  the  process  and  bumped  one 
bursitis  elbow,  so  I  thought  it  was  worth 
the  trouble.  However,  the  next  morning  it 
too  had  sunk  considerably,  and  my  eye  fol¬ 
lowed  a  slowly  trickling  stream  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  snow  water  making  its  way  along  the 
floor.  So  I  tightened  the  faucet  and  started 
over. 

I  must  admit  that  I  show  more  persever¬ 
ance  for  my  violets  than  for  some  other 
things,  but  we  get  out  of  life  only  what  we 
put  into  it,  so  a  little  extra  effort  is  worth 
while.  And  there  is  always  some  part  of  a 
hobby  that  is  distasteful.  For  instance,  I  never 
thought  I  would  willingly  tackle  a  sink  full 
of  flower  pots,  after  the  dirty  dishes  I  glare 
at  every  day,  but  it  must  be  done  to  guard 
against  diseases.  And  somehow  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  when  it  is  for  fun. 

The  blizzard  also  brought  puppies  here 
at  Longfellow  Kennel.  Took  me  by  surprise 
too,  as  they  were  not  scheduled  to  arrive  until 
a  week  later.  But  the  stork  took  an  earlier 
flight,  so  there  was  a  great  rustling  and 
bustling  around  as  we  prepared  for  the  big 
event,  until  finally  the  last  puppy  joined 
the  hungry  chorus.  I  am  glad  that  violets 
are  ushered  into  the  world  without  so  much 
fanfare. 

It  must  be  fun  choosing  a  name  for  a 
new  violet.  If  I  could  produce  a  yellow  one, 


Each  blossom  has  both  male  and  female  parts.  In  the 
center  are  the  two-lobed  yellow  anthers  which  bear 
the  pollen.  The  style  or  stalk  comes  out  the  side  of 
the  anthers  at  an  angle. 


I  would  consider  Spun  Gold,  Kigh  Noon,  or 
perhaps  just  Lemon  Peel,  which  shows  the 
housewife  in  me. 

Dogs,  too,  have  descriptive  and  complex 
show  names  on  their  pedigrees,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  total  of  twenty-five  letters.  I  like  to 
keep  each  litter  in  one  category,  such  as 
naming  according  to  color:  Lady  in  Red,  Lip¬ 
stick  or  Cinnamon  Stick  for  the  reds,  and 
Licorice  Stick  or  Little  Black  Sambo  for  the 
blacks.  Because  Dachshunds  are  considered 
German  dogs,  Hans,  Fritz,  Heidi  and  Schnit- 
zelbank  are  often  used.  Once,  while  savoring 
delicious  Italian  foods,  I  decided  to  name  a 
litter.  Pizza,  Pepper,  Pepperoni  and  La  Sagna. 
Names  are  part  of  the  fun  of  raising  dogs 
as  well  as  violets. 

But  my  name  will  be  “mud”  if  I  don’t 
hurry  and  get  the  dinner  on  the  table.  So, 
until  next  time,  sweet  violets  to  you,  and 
good  growing.  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
ALWAYS— 

The  newest  —  the  most  unusual  and  the 
best  offered  by  our  most  popular  hybridizers. 
Our  own  “Happy  Birthday/'  “My  My"  and 
others. 

We  ship  Fresh  Cut  Leaves  Only.  Plants  for 
sale  at  the  house.  Visitors  welcome. 

New  listing  ready  in  March,  shipping  soon 
as  weather  permits. 

LAKIN  VIOLET  HOUSE 

21 T  2  E.  Taylor  St.  Bloomington,  Illinois 


“TRICK  OF  GROWING  IN  EVERY  WINDOW" 

New  book  by  Sophia  Naumburg  is  printed  on 
four  colors  of  paper,  showing  which  plants  to 
grow  in  North,  South,  East  or  West  windows! 
How  to  grow  them  from  seeds,  leaves  or  cut¬ 
tings;  recipes  for  potting  mixes,  and  how  to 
cure  plant  troubles.  80  pages  of  exciting  reading, 
profusely  illustrated  with  clever  sketches,  in 
water-proof  cover  with  modern  plastic  binding, 
Only  $1  postpaid. 

“How  to  Grow  and  Bloom  African  Violets” 
and  “How  to  Grow  Better  House  Plants”  (2 
books)  by  J.  Lawrence  Heinl,  both  for  $1  post¬ 
paid. 

‘All  the  Plants  of  the  Bible”  by  Winifred 
Walker,  distinguished  botanical  artist.  114  glow¬ 
ing  paintings  with  fascinating  lore  and  scrip¬ 
tural  references.  A  handsome  album  of  rich 
loveliness.  $4.95  postpaid. 

“Gardening  Indoors  Under  Lights”  by  Kranz 
$4.95  postpaid. 

“Growing  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light”  by 
Peggie  Schulz.  $3.50  postpaid. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  952  Oxford,  Mississippi 


A  Fantasy 

Mildred  Bishop,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


NOW  it  is  APRIL  again,  and  a  BREATH 
OF  SPRING  will  start  the  GAY  LARK  in 
his  GLORIOUS  SPRING  SONG.  The  EASTER 
VIOLET  has  faded,  the  APRIL  SHOWERS 
and  SPRINGTIME  are  ended.  MAY  DAY  is 
past  and  the  LILAC  CLUSTER  and  DOG¬ 
WOOD  are  a  SWEET  MEMORY. 

The  SUMMER  BREEZE  is  blowing  through 
the  WILLOW  on  SUNSET  LANE,  where  BER¬ 
NICE,  ALINDA  and  EVELYN  JOHNSON  are 
looking  at  the  BRIDAL  VEIL  and  LACE 
PETTICOATS  to  be  worn  by  the  BELTS- 
VILLE  BEAUTY,  ROSALIE,  a  JUNE  BRIDE. 

A  WARM  WELCOME  awaited  MARY 
SUE,  LORNA  DOONE  and  a  PAINTED  GIRL, 
who  arrived  at  TWILIGHT,  bearing  a  bit  of 
T-V  SCANDAL.  Their  HEAVENLY  BLUE 
EYES  and  CHARMIN  faces  had  a  look  of  IN¬ 
NOCENCE  as  they  reported  that  PROF.  CAR- 
RICK  WILDON  had  written  a  MASTER¬ 
PIECE,  called  “FIRST  LOVE.”  The  INSPI¬ 
RATION  for  the  CONCERTO  was  JOAN,  a 
TOM  BOY  from  AUGUSTA. 

This  UNIQUE  ROMANCE  was  forgotten 
when  AUTUMN  came,  but  the  CLIMAX  to 
this  story  came  when  a  GLAMOUR  BOY,  SIR 
LANCELOT,  arrived  on  the  SEA  QUEEN, 
disguised  as  ROBIN  HOOD,  accompanied  by 
the  PHILADELPHIA  BELLE,  CHRISTINA.  A 
SOLDIER  BOY,  disguised  as  a  SAILOR  BOY, 
came  along  with  FRIEDA,  a  DEBUTANTE. 
Other  members  of  the  HIT  OR  MISS  party 
were  the  LOVE  BIRDS,  KING  RICHARD  and 
QUEEN  BETTY,  who  were  drinking  REGAL 
WINE  from  the  SILVER  SLIPPER  of  QUEEN 
GENEVA.  They  were  also  in  MASQUERADE. 

The  HOLIDAY  was  spent  in  making  BUT¬ 
TONS  &  BOWS  for  a  PAGEANT  in  which 
FRANCIS  and  QUEEN  VICTORIA  were  to 
share  honors  with  JUNO  and  GEN.  HERKI¬ 
MER.  This  created  quite  a  SPLASH  in  the 
KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS.  The  SILVER 
MOON  was  BEAMING,  while  the  EVENING 
STAR  did  a  FIRE  DANCE  in  the  AUTUMN 
GLOW  that  OCTOBER  NIGHT. 

Later  the  ICE  CAPADES  were  held  on  the 
RIPPLING  BLUE  water  of  the  frozen  MIN¬ 
NETONKA  at  SUNRISE,  where  SONJA,  BO 
PEEP,  RED  RIDING  HOOD,  PETER  PAN, 
BEAU  BRUMMEL  and  SAN  JUAN  performed 
at  the  WHIMSY  of  the  QUEEN  and  DUCHESS 
from  LOCH  LOMA.  This  was  later  shown  in 
TECHNICOLOR  to  the  AFRICAN  QUEEN 
and  KING  KONG. 

But  all  was  SERENITY  again  when  the 
SNOW  FLAKE  began  to  fall,  and  a  winter 
PARADISE  OVERLAY  the  PURPLE  HEA¬ 
THER  and  SPARKLING  WATERS  that  GLO¬ 
RIOUS  EVEN’TIDE  in  IOWA.  end 
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My  Way  With 
African  Violets 

Lillian  K.  Gander,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

I  am  so  excited  over  this  potting  mix  that  I 
shall  perhaps  be  unable  to  concentrate  on 
violets  from  the  propagation  and  plantlet 
angle  at  all  at  this  point. 

Our  plants,  as  well  as  our  grafts,  took 
the  eye  of  the  St.  Louis  Show  last  spring. 

We  were  so  besieged  with  requests  for 
the  growing  medium  (or  potting  mix)  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reply  to  all  our  friends 
personally.  We  delegated  all  the  various  chan¬ 
nels  to  comply  and  hope  that  the  formula  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  article  may  reach  the  remainder 
of  our  friends.  At  the  same  time  we  invite 
those  with  troubles  to  try  this  “bonanza”  and 
add  patience  for  the  same  glorious  results 
wc  are  having. 

Soils  and  additives  differ  so  much  in 
various  localities  hence  we  no  longer  take 
chances  on  qualities.  Having  been  a  laboratory 
plant  pathologist  for  15  years,  I  set  about  to 
study,  test,  and  alter  the  needs  of  our  loved 
African  violets.  We  had  mediocre  results  to 
failures,  trying  to  use  the  accepted  mixtures 
suggested  by  St.  Louis  folk.  It  was  decided 
at  this  time  to  approach  the  soil  composition 
from  a  pathological  aspect  of  the  plant’s  needs 
for  growth. 

I  came  upon  the  last  component  about  two 
years  ago,  through  our  Kansas  City  friends. 
This  one  is  Mellow-Mix.  I  was  quite  familiar 
with  Iowa  soil  and  found  that  our  plants 
worked  for  us  whenever  we  could  get  a  load 
of  it  brought  in.  (Many  times  we’d  go  after 
it  ourselves).  This  wonderful  Mellow-Mix  is 
composed  by  the  Company  of  the  same  name 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  always  steam  steri¬ 
lized,  hermetically  sealed  and  packaged  in  3 
pound  plastic  bags. 

The  Pay  Dirt  Formula 

Use  a  large  roaster  or  dishpan  (about  12 
quart  size)  to  measure  first  4  ingredients: 
milled  sphagnum  peat  moss  (Canadian  type), 
Elk-Organite,  Terra-Lite,  and  Mellow-Mix 
African  violet  soil.  Oven  heat  the  first  two 
components  at  250  degrees  for  1  hour.  (We 
mix  these  dry.)  Spread  out  on  clean  surface 
and  thoroughly  mix  as  each  of  the  following 
is  added: 

3  Coffee  cans  (1  lb.  size)  dried  processed 
sheep  manure 
1  Coffee  can  Hybro-Tite 
1  Coffee  can  chicken  charcoal 
1  Coffee  can  ground  phosphate  rock 
(Ruhm’s)  when  possible 
V2  Coffee  can  bone  meal 
%  Coffee  can  dolomite  limestone 
¥4  Coffee  can  dried  blood 


1/4  Coffee  can  cotton  seed  meal 
%  Cup,  10%  Chlordane  dust 
Va  Cup  Fermate  and  Krillium  (each) 

1  Cup  eggshell  dried  and  rolled  to  a 
fine  powder 

When  all  ingredients  are  thoroughly  dry 
mixed,  add  1  tablespoon  each  of  V-C  13  and 
Isotox  to  1  gallon  of  warm  water  and  gently 
stir  into  the  mix.  Add  enough  plain  warm 
water  to  dampen  well.  It  may  take  about  an¬ 
other  gallon  of  water  according  to  moisture 
test.  Usually  it  is  well  to  add  Vz  gallon  and 
test  by  a  handful  of  the  well-mixed  batch. 
(Pick  up  a  handful,  make  a  fist  of  it  pressure- 
wise.  If  it  holds  the  form  of  your  hand  pres¬ 
sure,  it’s  damp  enough.)  Store  in  tubs  or 
plastic  bags  - —  keep  well  covered  —  stir  or 
turn  every  third  day  and  don’t  use  until  it 
composts  for  2  or  3  weeks.  (There’s  a  lot  of 
bacteria  at  work  now.) 

The  practice  of  using  Vs  vermiculite  and 
Vs  peat  moss  to  Vs  of  the  potting  formula  is 
our  receipt  for  the  young  divisions.  Should 
there  be  a  very  weak  one  of  a  particular 
variety  we  need,  we  put  it  in  Terra-Lite  and 
charcoal  (1  quart  Terra-Lite  to  V2  cup  char¬ 
coal)  well  moistened. 

The  potting  mix  itself  is  so  resilient  that 
the  small  plants  (well  established)  go  into  it 
at  once.  Though  the  outer  leaves  may  wilt 
a  little  for  the  first  week,  the  plants  take  off 
like  rockets  after  that. 

We  keep  about  2,000  plants  going  and  it 
saves  us  time  to  plant  them  this  way.  Our 
losses  are  so  few,  that  we  are  still  amazed 
at  the  success  of  the  formula.  The  health  of 
the  plants,  bloom  quality  and  quantity,  also 
place  us  in  a  heavenly  dream  world. 

Suddenly  there  seem  to  be  no  more  stub¬ 
born  ones  to  bring  into  bloom. 

After  the  first  month  of  newly  potted 
plants,  we  feed  one-half  strength  of  a  liquid 
plant  food  for  ample  bloom.  The  nitrogen 
test  in  this  mix  is  high,  also  the  component 
balances  —  via  any  standard  soil  test. 

In  my  opinion,  adaptability  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  violet  endeared  it  to  us  in  the  beginning. 
Its  tolerance  lies,  not  in  acidity  versus  alka¬ 
linity,  but  nutritional  balance  versus  acid 
toxity. 

A  little  lad,  with  stars  in  his  eyes,  said 
prayers  regarding  his  mother  as  she  lay  ill 
with  a  fever,  “.  .  .  and  please  Dear  God,  if 
I  should  die  before  I  wake,  see  ’at  Mork  gets 
a  ’frican  violet  to  see  her  through.” 

The  lad’s  mom  received  a  huge  White 
Puff  of  mine  and  since  Mother’s  Day  she  has 
never  ceased  talking  about  the  glory  of  the 
mass  of  bloom  and  gorgeous  foliage  of  the 
plant. 

We  brought  home  45  ribbons  on  45  plants 
that  we  groomed  for  show  in  1959. 

Never  for  a  moment  was  it  anything  but 
a  pleasure  and  the  need  for  plenty  of  room. 

end 
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Anne  Tinari 


Tinari  Greenhouses 


Bethayres,  Pa. 


AS  we  approach  the  spring  and  summer 
season  I  am  so  glad  to  have  the  following 
experiences,  so  graciously  sent  me  by  inter¬ 
ested  readers,  on  mildew  problems.  These  are 
personal  experiences  which  they  have  lived 
through;  and  if  they  are  —  even  a  little  help 
to  you  I  am  most  grateful  to  them  for  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  pass  them  on  for  your  benefit. 

Dear  Anne:  In  reading  your  column  I  note 
the  question  about  mildew.  I  had  this  trouble 
one  fall  and  found  a  very  easy  and  reasonable 
way  to  eradicate  it.  I  purchased  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  (large  box  for  less  than  $1.00)  at 
a  drug  store  and  very  lightly  dusted  it  over 
my  plants.  It  worked  very  successfully  for 
me.  This  sulphur  is  the  type  used  in  grand¬ 
ma’s  day  in  the  famous  sulphur  and  molasses 
remedies.  Also,  I  find  violets  prefer  natural 
soil  with  a  tendency  to  thrive  well  under  lime 
conditions.  I  use  lime  in  my  potting  soil  and 
limestone  grit  in  my  trays  and  find  crown 
rot  disappears.  Plants  come  into  profuse  bloom 
and  remain  that  way  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

Mrs.  Irene  Fraser,  Higganum,  Conn. 
Dear  Anne:  I  notice  you  ask  for  sugges¬ 
tions  regarding  mildew  on  African  violets.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  several  attacks  of  it  on 
my  plants.  I  found  it  was  most  evident  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather  on  the  porch,  but  it  dis¬ 
appeared  when  atmospheric  conditions  im¬ 
proved,  and  normal  temperatures  were  main¬ 
tained.  I  believe  one  should  try  to  improve 
air  conditions  in  affected  areas  thus  making 
sprays  unnecessary  for  this  trouble.  I  have  al¬ 
so  had  excellent  results  in  destroying  spring- 
tails  by  using  Malathion  watered  into  the 
soil  to  destroy  them;  this  keeps  plants  free 
of  these  pests  for  long  periods.  I  carefully 
follow  directions  that  come  with  the  Mala¬ 
thion  which  was  intended  for  African  violets. 
Mrs.  Henry  McAulay,  Pigeon,  Michigan 

Dear  Mrs.  Tinari:  Regarding  mildew,  I 
had  a  very  stubborn  case  early  this  spring. 
A  grower  called  my  attention  to  a  material 
called  Doo-Spray  put  out  by  Cooke  Labora¬ 
tory.  Using  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of 
water  I  sprayed  it  on  my  plants.  The  blos¬ 
soms  were  spotted  only  slightly  and  the  mil¬ 
dew  vanished  overnight.  Incidentally,  I  have 
never  repeated  the  first  spraying  and  have 
had  no  return  of  the  mildew. 


Josephine  M.  Hall,  Violet  Village 
2641  Laurel  St.,  Napa,  Calif. 

Dear  Mrs.  Tinari:  Through  the  medium  of 
our  valued  magazine  I  want  to  thank  the 
four  members  who  kindly  wrote  and  assisted 
me  on  the  difficulties  of  touchy  albinos.  The 
gist  of  these  suggestions  for  best  results  is 
briefly:  Use  a  commercial  potting  mix;  no 
fertilizer;  repot  only  when  soil  is  about  ex¬ 
hausted;  occasional  watering  with  Atlas  Fish 
Emulsion  Fertilizer  with  a  little  granulated 
sugar  added  to  it.  For  an  alternate  watering 
use  one  pint  of  water  with  one  ounce  of 
granulated  sugar  —  then  back  to  plain  water 
for  regular  watering.  No  material  which  will 
stimulate  the  manufacture  of  chlorophyll 
should  be  used.  For  this  climate  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  one  pint  distilled  water,  IV2  ounce 
sugar,  and  1  gramme  sulfanilamide  does  not 
work,  as  we  find  it  causes  mold  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  humidity.  Again  thanking  you  for  all 
your  help. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Hainstock,  Ontario,  Canada 
Q.  What  treatment  should  be  given  newly 
purchased  clay  pots  before  using? 

Mrs.  Edward  Cochran,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sterilize  new  clay 
pots  as  they  have  been  processed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  under  sterile  heat  in  the  kilns  and 
since  they  held  no  material  to  contaminate 
them  they  should  be  safe  to  use.  However,  if 
possible  soak  all  new  clay  pots  in  water  a 
few  hours  before  use.  Damp  pots  provide  bene¬ 
ficial  humidity. 

Q.  I  grow  all  my  plants  under  fluorescent 
light  in  the  basement,  on  stands  with  metal 
trays.  I  use  peat  moss  in  the  trays  to  keep 
them  moist.  During  the  summer  (I  have  no 
heat)  the  temperature  is  always  around  BO¬ 
GS.  In  the  winter  it  is  a  little  warmer  on 
account  of  the  furnace,  but  never  over  70. 
In  summer  I  water  about  once  a  week  from 
the  top,  leaving  them  to  get  rather  dry  when 
the  busy  outdoors  demands  attention.  They 
get  light  from  10  to  12  hours  daily.  The  plants 
look  healthy  but  they  do  not  blossom  as  they 
should.  The  blossoms  that  appear  are  very 
small  and  not  true  to  size.  Some  plants  show 
discoloring  at  the  crown.  I  haven’t  given  them 
plant  food  for  many  months.  What  am  I  do¬ 
ing  that  is  wrong?  I  want  to  get  back  to  grow¬ 
ing  beautiful  plants. 

Marguerite  S.  Hansen,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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A.  May  I  suggest  you  experiment  and  al¬ 
low  your  plants  more  hours  of  light  per  day. 
Possibly  15  to  18  hours  and  the  distance  from 
pots  to  lights  should  be  about  15  inches.  Use 
plant  food  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  as 
plants  grown  under  lights  consume  more  food 
due  to  constant  light.  Strive  to  increase  hu¬ 
midity  about  your  plants,  by  using  any  sterile 
material  available  on  trays  — -  pebbles  or  ver- 
miculite  are  excellent.  Remove  any  older 
outer  leaves  or  even  first  blossoms  to  pro¬ 
duce  bigger,  better  blossoms  of  better  quality. 
Any  suggestions  from  readers  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Q.  My  Star  Sapphire  in  its  second  bloom¬ 
ing  has  flowers  with  definite  white  stripes. 

Mrs.  Libbie  Coufalik,  Hiram,  Ohio 

A.  I  have  seen  Star  Sapphire  revert  in  the 
manner  described,  not  often  but  occasionally 
this  can  happen.  This  seems  more  prevalent 
during  the  hot  humid  summer  months  or  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  quick  changing  temperatures, 
and  causes  many  good  standard  varieties  to  be 
recessive  or  streaked  in  this  manner. 

Q.  Recently  I  have  noted  that  some  of  my 
smaller  plants  have  a  tendency  to  hug  the 
pot  especially  the  two  rows  of  outer  leaves. 
They  are  healthy  and  of  good  green  color  but 
the  leaves  grow  down  around  the  pots.  Can 
you  help  me? 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Kirkman,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

A.  In  regard  to  this  trouble  you  will  find 
the  cause  is  often  due  to  improper  light. 
Many  times  if  plants  are  placed  directly  in 
the  window  it  helps  to  pull  the  leaves  up  some 
or  if  placed  even  a  little  below  the  window 
ledge  (a  few  inches)  so  that  the  light  comes 
down  directly  on  the  top  of  the  crown  of  the 
plant  the  foliage  should  rise  as  new  growth 
appears.  It  may  also  help  to  place  plants  un¬ 
der  an  ordinary  reading  light  or  fluorescent 
light  during  the  evening  hours  to  remedy  this 
condition.  Allowing  plants  to  wilt  down  too 
much  and  too  often  before  watering  may  also 
cause  leaves  to  grow  down  around  the  pot. 

Q.  I  am  having  trouble  with  the  center  of 
my  plants  rotting  away  while  the  outside 
stays  green  and  healthy.  My  violets  are  in 
the  basement  under  lights.  I  use  plastic  pots. 
The  trouble  seems  to  have  started  in  the  4 
inch  pots  and  worked  its  way  from  tray  to 
tray.  I  notice  it  also  on  my  2  inch  pots.  I  am 
using  African  violet  soil  with  a  little  ver- 
miculite  added. 

Mrs.  Mildred  A.  Wiese,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

A.  It  would  sound  as  though  your  soil 
mixture  could  be  entirely  too  moist,  es¬ 
pecially  with  vermiculite  added.  We  never 
use  mica  in  our  soil  mixture,  it  retains  too 
much  moisture  without  proper  air  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  fibrous  root  system.  Rot  usually 
results  from  fungi.  Poor  cultural  conditions, 
a  weakened  plant  due  to  improper  soil,  or 
excess  accumulations  of  fertilizer  salts  help 
produce  an  appropriate  background  for  fungi 
to  attack  a  plant.  Don’t  be  too  generous  with 
watering.  May  I  suggest  you  have  your  soil 


tested.  We  find  an  analysis  of  pH  6.4  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  violets.  I  note  your  pots  that  con¬ 
tained  the  most  soil  (4”)  were  affected  first, 
and  naturally  the  centers,  the  most  tender  part 
of  plant,  is  damaged  first.  You  may  be  using 
too  large  a  pot.  Overpotting  is  risky. 

Q.  Can  you  help  me  locate  the  African 
violet,  “Madame  Butterfly?”  I  am  anxious 
to  obtain  this  plant. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Akers,  Battles  Rd. 

Gates  Mills,  Ohio 

A.  Readers!  Can  any  of  you  help  Mrs. 
Akers  in  her  search? 

The  following  questions  were  sent  in  by  your 
Magazine  Editor  —  Alma  Wright.  These  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  of  her,  answers  are  being 
submitted  for  the  benefit  of  readers. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  the  wine  and  purple 
color  in  African  violet  leaves? 

A.  Light  and  exposure  have  much  to  do 
with  this, ,  we  notice  plants  growing  in  a 
northern  exposure  have  more  of  a  tendency 
to  possess  interesting  leaf  color.  Foliar  feed¬ 
ing  is  also  a  help  in  this  respect  as  it  produces 
rich  color  and  rapid  growth  of  foliage. 

Q.  Where  may  Petrocosmea  Kerrii  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States? 

A.  Henry  Ten  Hagen,  Box  95,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  sells  rooted  leaves  of  this  gesneriad. 
Also,  I  note  plants  may  be  bought  from  Henry 
J.  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  wholesale  plant 
growers. 

Q.  The  plants  develop  a  hard  center,  very 
short  stems,  thick,  hard,  curled  leaves  and 
stunted  blossoms.  Eventually  the  center  dies. 
New  leaves  start  out  below  the  old  center 
but  soon  die  also.  Can  you  help  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  or  how  to  remedy  it? 

A.  This  could  be  cyclamen  mite.  Hard 
plant  center,  showing  deformity  of  leaf  and 
blossom  usually  identifies  mite.  Learn  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  trouble  early  so  an  insecticide  can 
be  used  with  satisfactory  results.  Take  in¬ 
fected  plant  away  from  healthy  plants  as 
mite  can  be  spread  so  easily  through  hand¬ 
ling  the  plants.  Sprays  containing  rotenone, 
pyrethrum,  and  Malathion  should  be  used  to 
control  miter  Optox  and  the  Antrol  Bomb  are 
also  very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  mite. 

Q.  Seems  all  of  a  sudden  the  center  of  the 
leaves  on  my  plants  get  a  moldy,  fuzzy  film 
on  them  and  the  stems  thickened  at  first,  then 
went  to  a  stump.  Then  all  the  leaves  fell  off 
including  buds  and  they  died.  All  my  plants 
around  them  died.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  could  be? 

A.  Many  things  could  cause  this  trouble. 
A  soil  too  rich,  too  large  a  pot,  excessive 
watering,  poor  circulation,  all  could  be  the 
cause  of  your  trouble.  Roots  of  plants  should 
be  examined  for  nematodes  (the  thickening 
of  leaves  and  stems  could  indicate  this)  or 
any  other  infection  could  cause  all  plants 
about  them  to  wither  away.  Will  our  readers 
help  us  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  for  this  trouble?  Your  help  will  be 
most  gratefully  received.  end 
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‘p  »nning»a. 

My  Way  With  Gesneriads 


Part  II 

For  several  years  now  I  have  been  enjoying 
a  self-imposed  study  of  botany.  I  have 
been  reading  as  many  books  as  I  could  obtain 
from  the  library,  on  botany  and  related  sub¬ 
jects.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  been  making 
sketches  of  every  plant  I  can  find  from  door- 
yard  weed  to  horticultural  triumph  to  forest 
tree.  The  finished  sketches  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance  in  themselves,  but  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  in  making  them.  In  order  to  draw 
a  plant  you  mtist  observe  it  very  carefully. 
In  making  drawings  of  gesneriads,  I  use  one 
page  of  a  sketch  book  for  each  plant,  adding 
details  as  they  are  available,  such  as  seed 
pods  and  tubers. 

After  assimilating  a  lot  of  unrelated  facts, 
I  felt  the  need  to  know  one  family  of  plants 
fairly  thoroughly.  After  some  consideration, 
I  decided  on  gesneriads.  At  first  glance  I 
presumed  it  to  be  a  small,  simple  family. 
I  soon  discovered  it  was  much  too  large  to 
explore  completely  and  was  confused  by  a 
multiplicity  of  names.  Until  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Moore’s  book,  about  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  of  scientific  accuracy  was  in  scattered 
magazine  articles.  My  study  of  the  family 
has  been  very  rewarding. 


Perhaps  the  gesneriads’  most  interesting 
feature  is  their  variability  under  cultivation. 
When  the  Saintpaulia  was  plucked  from  its 
rocky  crevices  in  Africa  and  brought  into  a 
warm  house  and  provided  with  ample  food 
and  drink,  it  found  conditions  much  to  its 
liking  and  has  rewarded  its  cultivator  with  a 
succession  of  interesting  variations.  Saint- 
paulias  are  somewhat  like  the  wild  cat  who 
wandered  into  the  Egyptian  temple  at  the 
dawn  of  history  and  has  been  enjoying  a  life 
of  ease  under  domestication  ever  since.  Plant 
families  seem  to  have  eras  in  their  evolu¬ 
tionary  cycle  when  they  are  eager  and  anxious 
to  change,  mutate  and  recombine.  Gesneriads 
seem  to  be  4n  such  a  stage  at  the  present 
time,  along  with  composites  and  the  rubus 
tribe.  Gesneriads  come  from  scattered  places 
in  the  world:  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Central 
and  South  America,  even  Australia.  North 
America  is  the  only  continent  where  they 
are  not  native.  Brought  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  the  home  or  greenhouse, 
opportunities  for  hybridizing  occur  which 
could  never  happen  among  wild  plants. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  most  ges¬ 
neriads  can  be  raised  to  blooming  size  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  two  from  seed,  in  a  much  short¬ 
er  time  from  rhizome  or  tuber.  This  makes 
experimental  breeding  practical  for  amateurs 
who  are  not  long  on  patience.  Interspecific 
and  even  intergeneric  crosses  seem  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  bewildering  array.  I  know  of 
only  two  other  plant  families  which  are  com¬ 
parable  on  this  point.  Orchids  will  form  bi¬ 
generic  and  even  trigeneric  crosses  but  it 
is  a  long  hard  road  to  success.  The  fertiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  so  difficult,  as  their  complex 
mechanism  prevents  selfing,  but  it  takes  eight 
to  ten  years  to  bloom  and  during  those  years 
their  culture  must  be  managed  with  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy.  The  tiny  seeds  must  be  in- 
noculated  with  a  proper  symbiotic  partner 
and  incubated  in  a  flask  during  infancy.  Cac¬ 
ti  are  not  so  difficult  in  their  cultural  re¬ 
quirements,  but  the  pollination  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and 
there  again  the  wait  may  be  a  long  one. 

With  gesneriads,  because  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  timing  of  the  fertilization  mechan¬ 
ism,  crossing  in  most  species  can  be  success¬ 
fully  manipulated  even  by  the  comparatively 
inexperienced.  As  they  can  be  multiplied 
vegetatively  with  such  ease,  the  hybrids  do 
not  need  to  be  fertile  to  be  perpetuated. 

In  crossing  Saintpaulias,  the  process  is 
quite  simple,  because  barring  insect  inter¬ 
ference,  they  do  not  set  their  own  seed.  I 
have  found  that  the  pollen  is  at  the  correct 
stage  when  the  blossom  falls  off,  that  is  a 
single  blossom,  as  doubles  do  not  fall.  I  split 
the  two  stamens  apart  and  break  open  one 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Batcheller, 

Box  331,  Durham,  N.  H. 
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of  the  sacs  with  my  fingernail.  If  the  pol¬ 
len  isn’t  dry  and  dusty,  it  isn’t  worth-while 
to  attempt  a  cross.  I  apply  this  sac  directly 
to  the  stigma  of  a  younger  flower.  This  avoids 
contamination  with  other  poHen,  as  might 
be  the  case  if  a  paint  brush  were  used.  The 
operation  should  be  done  gently,  as  the  stigma 
must  not  be  bruised.  After  pollinating  the 
flower,  it  should  be  marked.  If  I  am  selfing 
a  plant,  I  simply  tie  a  small  piece  of  yarn 
around  the  stem,  which  reminds  me  not  to 
break  it  off.  If  it  is  a  cross,  I  use  a  small 
jeweler’s  tag  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  there¬ 
of,  and  mark  it  with  the  date,  female  or 
seed  parent,  and  male  or  pollen  parent.  I  use 
the  traditional  symbols  for  this,  a  circle  upon 
a  cross  for  the  female  signifying  the  hand- 
mirror  of  Venus,  and  the  circle  and  oblique 
arrow  for  the  male,  the  shield  and  spear  of 
Mars.  It  is  apt  to  take  several  weeks  before 
you  can  be  sure  if  the  capsule  has  set.  Now 
comes  the  long  wait,  for  Saintpaulias  take 
from  six  to  nine  months  to  ripen  capsules. 
Some  people  remove  the  capsules  from  the 
plant  after  three  months  and  then  allow  them 
to  dry. 

On  Sinningias,  Kohlerias,  Smithianthas, 
Achimenes  and  Rechsteinerias,  the  pollen  is 
ready  before  the  stigma  is  receptive.  With 
these  plants,  the  capsules  are  ready  in  about 
two  months.  I  cut  off  the  stamens  with  a 
small  pair  of  manicure  scissors  before  the 
sac  breaks  open  and  spills  the  pollen.  I  hold 
the  sac  against  the  stigma  of  an  older  flower 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers. 

Chiritas  are  hard  to  cross.  They  set  their 
own  seed  with  great  speed  and  vigor.  In  order 
to  achieve  cross-pollination  in  this  case,  the 
bud  must  be  cut  open,  the  stamens  removed, 
and  the  stigma  allowed  to  mature  for  several 
days  before  crossing.  There  is  always  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  you  performed  the 
surgery  quickly  enough. 

Successful  pollinization  depends  on  many 
factors.  The  pollen  grains  remain  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stigma  but  send  out  long  tubes  to 
reach  the  egg  cells  in  the  ovary.  To  cross 
plants  with  different  lengths  of  style,  pollen 
from  the  longer  style  plant  should  be  used  on 
the  shorter,  otherwise  the  pollen  might  not  be 


able  to  send  a  long  enough  tube  down  to 
reach  the  ovules.  The  pollen  used  must  be 
viable,  the  stigma  must  be  in  a  receptive 
stage,  with  the  lobes  fully  expanded  and  the 
surface  slightly  sticky.  Also  the  plant  must 
be  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  to  enable  it 
to  nourish  the  young  seed  pod  and  bring  it 
to  maturity. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to 
try  selfing  a  Saintpaulia  to  see  what  colors 
and  leaf  types  would  result.  It  would  be  best 
to  try  a  recessive  color  such  as  white,  pink 
or  red,  as  this  would  yield  more  variation. 
As  more  species  of  Saintpaulia  become  avail¬ 
able,  it  might  be  possible  to  produce  an  in¬ 
teresting  interspecific  cross.  Most  of  the  early 
named  varieties  are  cultivars  of  S.  ionantha 
and  S.  confusa  or  hybrids  between  the  two. 

As  I  am  limited  in  space,  my  own  at¬ 
tempts  at  plant  breeding  are  toward  inter¬ 
generic  crosses,  in  an  attempt  to  create  more 
spectacular  results.  I  have  one  cross  which 
appears  hopeful  and  others  in  the  small  seed¬ 
ling  stage.  Sometimes  the  capsule  is  only 
stimulated  by  the  pollen,  not  fertilized,  and 
the  seedlings  will  be  like  the  mother  plant. 
Apparently  Smithianthas,  Kohlerias,  and 
Achimenes  will  hybridize,  which  seems  logical 
as  they  have  many  similarities.  Sinningias 
and  Rechsteinerias  have  been  successfully 
crossed  by  a  number  of  people.  I  have  heard 
of  crosses  between  very  dissimilar  plants  such 
as  Saintpaulias  and  Columneas.  Certainly 
much  can  be  done  in  trying  out  various  com¬ 
binations.  If  careful  records  are  kept,  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  or  herbarium  specimens 
made  of  the  parent  plants  and  the  offspring, 
it  would  be  a  contribution  to  botanical  sci¬ 
ence.  It  is  very  helpful  to  self  capsules  of  both 
parents  at  the  time  the  cross  is  made  and  to 
plant  these  at  the  same  time  as  the  seed  of 
the  cross.  This  enables  you  to  compare  the 
seedlings  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  pro¬ 
vides  stock  for  back  crossing  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  shows  enough  promise  to  continue 
working  with  it. 

Incidentally,  pollen  is  a  good  example  of 
the  perversity  of  English  spelling.  Why  do 
you  have  to  change  the  vowel  when  you  add 
a  suffix?  end 


Here  is  the  newest  in  VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE  .  .  . 

SILVER  CREST— Double  Silver  Flute.  Fluted^  frilled  foliage  grows  cream  in  center  and  leaves 

are  edged  in  cream  ruffles.  Extra  large,  double,  frilled  flowers  of  white  edged  in  purple. 
Medium  sized  plant.  Gorgeous  and  different. 

SILVER  THREADS— Foliage  similar  but  has  rounder  leaves  and  makes  a  larger  plant.  Big 
single  flowers  that  do  not  fall  off.  Lightly  ruffled,  white,  edged  and  threaded  with 

purple.  Very  showy. 

Plan  a  trip  to  pick  out  your  own  plant  or  order  leaves  by  mail  at  $1.00  each.  Minimum 
order  $3.00.  Send  stamp  for  large  leaf  list  of  other  varieties.  Big  stock  of  new  varieties 
of  all  growers. 

CHAMPION'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Von  Hoesen  Rood  Route  2,  Cloy,  New  York 

Located  in  Syracuse  area,  4  miles  west  of  Cicero,  just  off  Route  3T 


•  The  unique  ideas  and  their  use  in  the  African  violet  earrings  like  these  may  be 
attractive  designs  for  the  decorations  on  the  done  in  any  color  desired.  These  pictured 
articles  of  clothing  and  the  earrings  were  were  made  of  small  shells  dyed  a  violet  shade, 
inspired  by  African  violets.  Modeled  by  Ruth  Tyner  of  St.  Johns,  New 

Brunswick,  Canada. 


A  cobblers  apron  of  soft  green  cotton 
fabric  piped  in  white  with  purple  Af¬ 
rican  violets  on  a  white  background  is 
modeled  by  Irene  Pope,  Acton,  Indiana. 


This  tie  is  tastefully  hand  painted  in  an 
original  design  with  lavender  blossoms  and 
medium  green  leaves  on  a  dark  blue  silk  crepe 
background.  It  belongs  to  Floyd  L.  Johnson, 
Canandaigua,  New  York  who  graciously  con¬ 
sented  to  wear  it  for  the  photograph. 


Ethel  Grotty  used  African  violets  in  Blue 
Boy  colors  when  designing  this  beautiful  white 
silk  crepe  blouse.  Model  is  Alice  G.  Watters 
of  Lancaster  City,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 


This  cute  little  hat  is  made  of  braid¬ 
ed  orchid  color  straw  with  a  cluster 
of  African  violets  the  same  shade.  The 
model  and  designer  is  Hazel  Becker, 
Springfield,  Pennsylvania, 


Clusters  of  deep  purple  violet  blossoms  and 
dark  green  leaves  are  made  of  felt  and  tied 
with  a  narrow  purple  velvet  ribbon  bow. 
Skirt  is  orchid  linen.  Betty  Stoehr,  Green¬ 
wood,  Indiana  is  the  model. 


Soft  blue  silk  crepe  makes  a  most 
appropriate  background  for  the  hand 
painted  corsage  of  African  violets  in 
shades  of  orchid.  The  scattered  blos¬ 
soms  and  leaves  match  the  corsage. 
Myrtle  Radtke  models  her  dress. 


African  Violet  Research: 


Controlled  Temperature  and  Light  Conditions 

Dr.  Frits  W.  Went,  Director,  Earhart  Laboratory  for  Plant  Research,  Pasadena,  California 


FOREWORD:  This  paper  is  the  report  on  a 
Research  Project  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America,  Inc.  conducted  at  the  Earhart 
Institute  for  Plant  Research,  part  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pasadena, 
California. 

Dr.  Went,  in  the  experiments  described 
herein,  examined  the  African  violet  plant 
largely  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  botanist. 
Some  of  his  statements  concerning  desirable 
plant  characteristics  may  be  questioned  or 
disputed  by  fanciers  or  advanced  hobbyists. 

This  paper  reports  two  discoveries  that 
may  prove  to  be  important  additions  to  the 
store  of  botanical  knowledge,  (1)  The  inverse 
day-night  temperature  requirements  of  the 
African  violet  plant,  and  (2)  The  relationship 
between  temperature  requirements  of  the 

For  many  years  African  violets  (Saintpaulia 
ionantha)  have  been  grown  in  the  Earhart 
Laboratory.  First  some  mature  plants  were 
brought  in  the  laboratory  through  the  quar¬ 
antine.  When  these  plants  showed  consistent 
ring-spot  on  their  leaves,  under  almost  all  tem¬ 
perature  and  light  conditions,  new  plants  were 
started  from  seed  (through  selfing  of  the 
variety  grown).  One  clone  was  established 
from  one  of  the  seedlings,  and  this  showed  the 
same  ring-spot,  although  none  of  the  plants 
was  ever  in  contact  with  insects.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  ring-spot  is  a  nonpara- 
sitic  physiological  disturbance. 

Since  1957  the  plants  were  grown  and  in¬ 
vestigated  with  a  subsidy  of  $1000  from  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
most  of  the  results  reported  here  were  obtain¬ 
ed  with  their  financial  assistance. 

Much  effort  was  expended  on  developing 
a  quantitative  method  of  measuring  growth  of 
individual  Saintpaulia  plants.  No  really  con¬ 
venient  or  reproducible  method  was  develop¬ 
ed,  and  variously  the  diameter  of  the  plant, 
or  the  number  of  inflorescences,  were  used 
to  indicate  growth. 

All  plants  were  started  as  leaf  cuttings, 
and  were  kept  to  a  single  crown.  When  small, 
they  were  kept  in  3”  plastic  cups  in  vermicu- 
lite,  and  watered  once  or  twice  weekly  with 
nutrient  solution.  Later  they  were  transplanted 
into  4”  diameter  square  plastic  containers, 
again  in  pure  vermiculite.  Out  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  groups  of  about  equal  size  were 


African  violet  and  the  lighting  cycle.  Both  of 
these  have  great  potential  value  to  practical 
African  violet  growers,  to  the  commercial 
grower  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing 
saleable  plants,  and  to  the  hobbyist  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  plants.  No  doubt  commercial 
growers  and  hobbyists  will  want  to  do  a  lot 
of  experimentation  under  their  own  growing 
conditions  to  develop  the  values  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  WenFs  discoveries. 

In  interpreting  the  photographs  it  will  be 
helpful  to  know  these  temperature  relation¬ 
ships:  14°C  —  57°F,  15°C=59°F,  17°C  =  63®F, 
20°C  =z  68°F,  23°C  =  73°F,  24°C  =  75"F, 
26°C  =  79°F,  27°C  =  81"F,  30°C  =  86°F, 
and  33°C  =  9VF. 

Neil  C.  Miller 

Past  Chairman,  Research  Committee 

selected,  all  trimmed  to  the  same  number  of 
mature  leaves  (e.g.  6-7),  and  these  groups 
were  then  distributed  over  the  various  ex¬ 
perimental  treatments.  Usually  4  plants  were 
used  per  treatment,  and  in  all  results  reported 
the  4  plants  behaved  in  the  same  way. 

The  plants  were  usually  placed  on  plat¬ 
forms  on  movable  tables  (trucks)  so  that  they 
could  be  placed  under  any  condition  of  light 
and  temperature  desired.  Each  morning  at 
8:00  A.M.,  these  trucks  were  moved  to  one 
condition,  and  each  afternoon  at  16:00  they 
were  moved  to  another  condition.  In  this  way 
the  plants  on  these  trucks  were  subjected  8 
hours  per  day  to  one  temperature,  usually  in 
the  light,  alternating  with  16  hours  per  day 
at  another  temperature,  usually  in  darkness. 
By  having  the  platforms  on  these  trucks  at 
different  heights,  the  plants  on  these  platforms 
were  subjected  to  different  light  intensities 
(see  figure  1). 

In  general  the  Saintpaulia  plants  had  to 
be  subjected  for  several  months  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  experimental  conditions,  before  they  show¬ 
ed  differences  in  response.  This  means  that 
they  respond  slowly  to  changes  in  conditions, 
and  can  be  kept  for  one  or  more  months  under 
conditions  in  which  ultimately  they  will  die, 
before  they  show  damage  symptoms.  This 
makes  them  ideal  house  plants,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  successful  grower  must  be  an 
even  more  careful  observer  than  the  grower 
of  other  plants.  A  tomato  plant,  for  instance, 
will  show  the  effects  of  a  changed  night  tem¬ 
perature  in  1-2  days. 
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Figure  1 


EXPERIMENT  1.  Plants  all  grown  for 
some  time  (several  months)  in  an  8  hour 
photoperiod  in  different  temperatures.  One 
series  of  plants  grown  at  the  same  light  tem¬ 
perature  (63°F.),  and  moved  to  5  different 
temperatures  during  night  (57,  63,  68,  73  and 
79°),  another  series  grown  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  during  night  (73°F)  and  moved  to 
different  temperatures  in  the  light  (57,  63,  68 
and  73°).  From  this  experiment  it  is  clear  that 
a  high  day  temperature  and  a  low  night  tem¬ 
perature  are  rather  poor  growing  and  flower¬ 
ing  conditions  for  Saintpaulia.  By  far  the 
best  plants  were  obtained  by  growing  the 
plants  at  60-68°F.  during  day  and  70-75°F. 
during  night. 

EXPERIMENT  2.  The  plants  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  were  not  left  so  long  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  temperature  conditions  (56  days  only), 


and  the  differences  in  response  are  conse¬ 
quently  less  pronounced.  In  this  case  the 
plants  were  given  8  hours  of  sunlight  each 
day.  Under  those  high  light  intensities  they 
can  stand  higher  day  temperatures  than  in  the 
weaker  artificial  light.  Yet,  at  the  highest 
day  temperature  (86°F)  the  plants  decreased 
in  size  and  had  large  dead  brown  spots  on  the 
leaves.  At  the  lowest  night  temperature  (53°) 
the  same  thing  happened;  the  plants  at  63° 
day  and  53°  night  temperature  were  actually 
dying.  It  is  probably  very  significant  that  too 
high  day  (figure  2)  temperatures  and  too  low 
night  temperatures  produce  more  or  less  simi¬ 
lar  effects. 

Other  experiments,  not  to  be  described  in 
detail,  showed  that  at  79°F  the  plants  grew 
better  at  400  than  at  200  foot-candles,  and 
did  very  poorly  at  100  foot-candles,  that  12 
hours  light  per  day  was  better  than  either  8 
or  16  hours  of  light,  and  that  even  at  a  day 
temperature  of  50°F  Saintpaulia  grows  very 
well,  provided  that  they  are  kept  much  warm¬ 
er  (63°  or  over)  at  night. 

EXPERIMENT  3.  This  was  started  in  the 
beginning  of  1958,  and  ran  for  140  days.  For 
each  of  9  different  temperature  treatments 
plants  were  grown  at  2  levels  on  trucks:  the 
plants  on  the  upper  level  received  1000  foot- 
candles,  those  on  the  lower  level,  only  500 
foot-candles  (figure  3),  in  which  only  one  plant 
of  each  group  of  4  is  shown,  indicates  that  at 
all  temperatures  the  plants  in  the  lower  light 
intensities  did  better  than  those  in  the  high 
intensities;  at  the  higher  temperature  the  lat¬ 
ter  even  died.  But,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the 
dying  was  very  slow,  and  two  months  after 
beginning  of  the  experiment  the  difference 
between  the  treatments  were  only  slight. 

Since  the  different  effects  of  temperature 
are  most  pronounced  at  the  higher  light  in¬ 
tensities,  we  will  discuss  primarily  the  plants 
grown  in  1000  foot-candles  intensity  (upper 


Figure  2 


row  of  figure  3).  The  reason  why  the  effects 
are  more  extreme  is  probably  that  in  the 
stronger  radiation  the  leaves  become  warmer 
than  at  the  lower  intensity. 

The  three  treatments  on  the  left-hand  side 
all  had  a  day  temperature  of  79°C.  Neither 
at  57°,  nor  at  68°,  nor  at  79°  night  temper¬ 
ature  is  there  any  flowering  (even  not  at  the 
lower  intensities).  The  leaves  remain  small, 
and  die  soon,  so  that  only  small  rosettes  are 
formed.  The  leaves  are  light  in  color  and  have 
large  dead  brown  areas. 

The  three  middle  containers  show  plants 
kept  at  a  day  temperature  of  68°.  Only  with 
a  night  temperature  of  68°  are  any  flowers 
formed,  but  the  inflorescences  remain  short 
and  hardly  show.  The  leaf  rosettes  are  rather 
straggly  because  the  leafstalks  tend  to  grow 
upright.  The  same  is  true  for  the  lower  light 
intensities;  the  plant  kept  at  68°  day  and 'night 
is  fairly  acceptable,  but  it  is  still  too  straggly, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  stand  out  sufficiently. 

The  two  plants  to  the  right  are  the  best, 
especially  at  the  lower  light  intensity.  Good 
rosettes  are  formed,  the  leaves  lie  flat,  and  a 
multitude  of  inflorescences  and  flowers  are 
raised  well  above  the  leaves.  At  the  higher 
light  intensity  the  leaves  are  spotted  badly. 
The  plants  at  the  79°  night  temperature  were 
inferior  to  those  at  a  68°  night  temperature. 

The  third  plant  from  the  right  is  the  only 
one  which  got  16  hours  of  light  each  day.  It 
is  almost  flowering  itself  to  death;  the  leaves 
are  straggly,  and  do  not  form  proper  rosettes. 
This  plant  received,  except  for  the  16  hour 
photoperiod,  the  same  day  and  night  temper¬ 
atures  as  the  4th  plant  from  the  left,  which 
does  not  flower  at  all. 

Figures  4,  5,  6  and  7  show  all  plants  in 
some  of  the  different  treatments,  and  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  better  idea  about  the  effect 
of  each  of  these  treatments. 

From  all  the  different  experiments  we  can 
conclude  the  following:  The  Saintpaulia  clone 
which  was  used  (a  seedling  from  a  plant  very 
much  like  the  variety  Blue  Boy),  grows  best 
at  a  low  light  intensity,  somewhere  between 
300  to  500  foot-candles,  but  they  can  stand 
also  higher  light  intensities;  in  those  cases 
the  plants  have  to  be  kept  somewhat  cooler. 
It  is  likely  that  at  a  longer  photoperiod  they 
could  be  kept  in  still  lower  light  intensi¬ 
ties.  High  day  temperatures  (68°  or  above) 
tend  to  make  the  leafstalks  grow  upright; 
at  57°F  day  temperature  the  best  rosettes 


were  formed;  to  prevent  ring-spot  and  , other 
blemishes  on  leaves  the  plants  must  be  kept 
in  low  light  intensity. 

Flower  formation  is  over-abundant  in  a  16  j 
hour  photoperiod;  a  12  hour  photoperiod  is  ! 
about  optimal  for  the  plants.  The  best  over¬ 
all  plants  were  obtained  by  growing  the  plants 
in  a  57-62°  day  temperature,  and  a  68"73®  ' 

night  temperature.  This  was  found  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successive  experiments. 

The  African  violet  is  quite  unique  in  its  : 
requirement  for  a  lower  day  than  night  tern-  1 
perature.  All  other  plants  investigated  in  de-  j 
tail  in  the  Earhart  Plant  Research  Laboratory 
require  a  higher  day  than  night  temperature, 
such  as  commonly  is  found  in  nature.  Tropical 
forests  are  remarkable  in  that  there  is  only 
very  little  difference  between  day  and  night 
temperature  on  the  forest  floor,  but  still,  day 
temperatures  are  higher  than  during  night. 

But  this  behavior,  unexplainable  on  the 
basis  of  the  natural  growing  conditions  for 
African  violets,  can  be  made  use  of  in  the 
growing  of  these  plants  as  house  plants.  Thus 
I  would  make  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  growing  these  plants,  as  far  as  I  can 
base  myself  on  the  experiments  reported  in 
this  paper: 

When  using  daylight,  grow  the  plants  in 
a  room  which  is  kept  cool  during  day  (e.g.  by 
keeping  the  windows  open  during  day,  using 
a  North  or  East  side  room),  but  which  is 
warm  during  night  (keep  windows  closed  dur¬ 
ing  night,  place  plants  not  against  window, 
have  radiator  between  plants  and  window,  or 
even  keep  plants  during  night  over  the  radi¬ 
ator).  When  using  artificial  light,  grow  the 
plants  in  a  basement  room,  which  does  not 
get  too  hot.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  lights 
on  for  12  or  16  hours  only  (in  the  latter  case, 
use  low  intensities  of  perhaps  300  foot-can¬ 
dles),  have  the  lights  on  preferably  during 
night  when  the  temperature  in  the  basement 
room  can  be  kept  low  by  circulating  night  | 
air,  and  keep  the  plants  in  darkness  during  ^ 
day,  and  keep  the  basement  warm  during 
that  time.  I 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  damage  of  I 
leaves  on  plants  kept  either  too  cool  during 
night  or  too  hot  during  day  is  quite  similar.  | 
This  suggested  that  the  mechanism  of  both  I 
cases  of  damage  was  the  same.  There  was  : 
one  mechanism  which  might  account  for  j 
this,  and  that  was  interference,  both  at  high  ; 
and  low  temperature,  with  the  so-called  Bun-  i 
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Figue  6 
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Figure  7 
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ning  cycle.  It  was  known  that  in  many  organ¬ 
isms,  life  processes  occur  with  a  24  hour  rhy¬ 
thm.  Once  every  24  hours  we  must  sleep,  every 
night  plants  show  a  spurt  of  growth;  when 
kept  in  complete  darkness  bean  leaves  will 
be  in  day  position  while  outside  the  sun 
shines,  and  will  be  in  sleep  position  during 
eight.  Dozens  of  other  examples  of  such  an 
autonomous  (not  induced  by  the  environment) 


24  hour  rhythm  in  plants  and  in  animals  could 
be  cited.  Under  ordinary  conditions  we  hardly 
notice  this  autonomous  24  hour  rhythm  (the 
Bunning  cycle),  because  it  so  completely  co¬ 
incides  with  the  24  hour  day-night  cycle. 

When  we  start  to  try  to  live  on  another 
cycle,  or  when  we  try  to  grow  plants  at  other 
cycle  lengths,  we  immediately  become  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  24  hour  cycle.  To- 
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Figure  8 


matoes  grown  on  a  6  hour  light-6  hour  dark, 
or  on  a  24  hour  light-24  hour  dark,  or  an 
8  hour  day-8  hour  dark  cycle  soon  stop  grow¬ 
ing,  become  yellowish  and  may  die,  whereas 
similar  plants  kept  in  12  hours  light- 12  hours 
dark  grow  normally. 

There  were  reasons  to  believe,  that  the 
length  of  the  Bunning  cycle  in  the  African 
violet  was  just  24  hours  at  68 °F,  and  that  it 
would  be  slightly  longer  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  might  mean,  that  an  African  violet, 
dying  when  kept  continuously  at  50 °F,  only 
died  because  its  internal  rhythm  at  the  lower 


temperature  had  become  sufficiently  longer 
that  it  did  not  coincide  any  more  with  the 
24  hour  solar  rhythm.  To  test  this  the  follow, 
ing  experiment  was  carried  out. 

In  two  rooms,  both  kept  at  50°F,  African 
violets  were  grown.  In  the  one  room  they 
received  a  succession  of  8  hours  light  and  16 
hours  darkness.  In  the  other  room  they  got 
10%  hours  light  and  21  Vs  hours  of  darkness, 
at  the  same  light  intensity  of  1000  foot- 
candles.  In  every  4  day  period  the  plants 
on  a  24  hour  cycle  received  4x8  hours 
light  =  32  hours ;^those  on  the  32  hour  cycle 
received  3  x  10%  hours  =  32  hours  light. 
After  80  days  of  these  treatments  the  plants 
on  a  24  hour  cycle  were  in  poor  condition. 
The  growing  points  hardly  produced  any  more 
leaves,  and  the  few  leaves  formed  were  yel¬ 
lowish,  small  and  deformed.  The  plants  in 
the  32  hour  cycle  length,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  vigorous,  had  good  color  of  the  new 
leaves,  and  the  older  leaves  were  dark  green. 
Then  one  plant  from  each  condition  was 
transferred  to  the  other  condition.  Within  the 
next  70  days  the  plant,  kept  continuously  on 
a  24  hour  cycle  at  50 °F  died.  The  plant  which 
was  first  in  a  32  hour  cycle,  but  later  in  the 
24  hour  cycle,  showed  the  common  cold  dam¬ 
age  symptoms:  reduction  of  activity  of  the 


growing  point  and  yellowish  leaves.  The  plant 
continuously  on  the  32  hour  cycle  was  in 
excellent  condition,  and  so  was  the  plant 
transferred  from  the  24  to  the  32  hour  cycle 
(see  figure  8). 

Another  experiment  was  carried  out  with 
different  cycle  lengths  at  different  ^  tempera¬ 
tures.  At  86°  constant  temperature  all  plants 
were  in  poor  condition,  regardless  of  cycle 
length.  As  figures  9  and  10  show,  at  68° 
all  plants,  on  22,  24,  27  and  30  hour  cycle 
lengths,  were  growing  vigorously  at.  500  foot- 
candles,  and  the  plants  on  a  24  hour  cycle 
seemed  to  be  slightly  bigger,-  But  at  59°  the 
plants  on  a  30  hour  cycle  were  clearly  su¬ 
perior  to  those  on  a  24  or  33  hour  cycle. 
Since  these  plants  were  all  grown  at  a  500 
foot-candle  intensity,  it  took  a  long  time 
(about  100  days)  to  develop  the  differences 
in  growth.  The  plants,  when  placed  in  the 
chambers,  had  been  •  of  very  different  sizes. 
Figure  9  shows  the  original  large  plants.  They 
were  vigorous  enough  to  grow  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  under  adverse  cycle  lengths.  But 
the  smaller  plants  (figure  10)  were  unable 
to  survive  a  24  or  33  hour  cycle  length  at  59°. 

These  experiments  establish  that  the  major 
difficulty  in  growing  African  violets  at  low 
temperatures  lies  in  the  inability  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  Bunning  cycle  of  the  plant,  which  has 
become  lengthened  because  of  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  to  synchronize  itself  with  the  un¬ 
altered  24  hour  cycle  of  day  and  night.  One 
can  grow  African  violets  very  well  at  low 
temperatures  (even  as  low  as  50°F)  provided 
one  supplies  them  with  a  light-dark  sequence 
of  32  hours,  preferably  16  hours  light- 16  hours 
dark.  This  is  possible  only,  of  course,  if  one 
uses  artificial  light,  and  if  one  fixes  a  time 
clock  so  that  it  will  go  through  a  complete 
cycle  in  32  hours. 


A  set  of  experiments  which  I  had  in  mind, 
based  on  the  above  mentioned  experiments, 
I  was  unable  to  carry  out  because  of -my  de¬ 
parture  from  Pasadena,  runs  as  follows:  com¬ 
pare  growth  of  5  sets  of  plants. 

Set  #1  kept  at  68°  F  on  a  9  hour  light- 
15  hour  dark  cycle. 

Set  #2  kept  at  50°  F  on  a  9  hour  light- 
15  hour  dark  cycle  too. 

Set  #3  kept  at  50°  F  on  a  12  hour  light- 
20  hour  dark  cycle. 

Set  #4  kept  also  at  50°  F,  but  for  3  suc¬ 
cessive  days  on  a  12  hour  light- 12  hour  dark 
cycle,  and  the  4th  day  it  is  kept  in  darkness. 

Set  #5  treated  the  same  way  as  set  #3, 
except  that  the  first  of  the  3  light  days  the 
plants  would  get  light  from  midnight  until 
noon,  on  the  2nd  day  from  '6  A.M.  to  6  P.M., 
and  on  the  3rd  day  from  noon  until  midnight. 

This  experiment  would  show  whether  ama¬ 
teurs  could  grow  African  violets  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures  by  keeping  them  1  out  of  4  days  in 
darkness,  and  thus  giving  them  a  more-  or 
less  32  hour  cycle  length.  This  latter  experi¬ 
ment  might  be  tried  by  amateurs  anyway. 

SUMMARY.  A  number  of  experiments 
were  carried  out  on  African  violets  under 
controlled  temperature  and  light  conditions. 
Best  growth  and  flowering  was  obtained  with 
a  12  hour  light- 12  hour  dark  cycle,  at  a  day 
temperature  of  57°-63°  F  and  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  68°-73°  F,  at  a  light  intensity  of 
300  to  500  foot-candles.  Plants  would  grow 
well  at  59°  day  and  night  temperature,  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  14-15  hours  light  and  a  14-15  hours 
darkness  cycle,,  whereas  at  50°  acceptable 
plants  could  be  grown  on  a  16  hour  light-16 
hour  dark  cycle.  end 


WHAT  IS  SPONGE-ROK 

It  is  a  perlite  rock  of  volcanic  origin  -that 
is  exploded  in  modern  furnaces  to  attain  a 
sponge  like  quality.  The  resulting  feather 
light  pellet  weighs  about  20  times  less  than 
sand.  It  is  absolutely  sterile  and  free  of  all 
fungi  and  other  plant  diseases.  No  other 
perlite  product  approaches  the  consistent 
horticultural  quality  of  SPONGE-ROK  for 
an  exclusive  manufacturing  process  is  used. 

HOW  SPONGE-ROK  IMPROVES  PLANT 
GROWTH 

Plant  roots  require  oxygen,  nutrients  and 
water  for  proper  growth.  Any  one  or  all  of 
these  growth  factors  tend  to  be  deficient  in 
hard  packed  soils.  SPONGE-ROK  directly 
improves  the  availability  ,of  each.  It  air  con¬ 
ations  the  soil.  Long  after  organic  soil  con- 
mtioners  have  decomposed  and  disappeared, 
SPONGE-ROK  remains  suspended  in  the 
soil  improving  aeration.  It  absorbs  and  re¬ 
tains  moisture  and  plant  foods  then  slowly 
releases  these  nutrients  as  the  plant  requires 
them.  Watering  needs  are  reduced  and  bet¬ 
ter  drainage  results. 


Tru-Green  Organic  Chelated  Plant  Food  Minerals  are 
recommended  for  all  out-door  and  indoor  plants 


TRU-GREEN  Organic  Chelates  are  non-toxic,  odor¬ 
less  plant  food  elements  in  dry  powdered  form.  Che¬ 
lates  (pronounced  key-lates)  refer  to  a  protective  process 
that  is  applied  to  certain  plant  food  minerals  to  keep 
them  from  dissipating  in-  unbalanced  soils.'  The  mere 
presence  of  minerak  in  the  soil  means  nothing  to  a  plant 
unless  the  minerals  are  in  available  forms  of  mineral 
salts  that  can  pass  through  the  roots  and  into  the  plants 
circulatory  system,  Unbalanced  soils  “lock  up”  ordinary 
plant  food  minerals  into  non-functional  forms  that  can¬ 
not  be  absorbed  by  plants.  The  problem  of  keeping  es¬ 
sential  minerals  available  in.  the  soil  has  stumped  the 
plant  experts  for  years  until  the  recent  discovery  of 
chelation.  The  chelating  process  protects  the  minerals 
from  soil  lock-up  until  absorbed  by  the  plant.  TRU- 
GREEN  ORGANIC  CHELATED  MINERALS  remain  avail¬ 
able  to  plants,  regardless  of  soil  conditions. 

TRU-GREEN  NURSERYMANS  MIX  a  blend  of  iron- 
manganese  and  zinc: 

1  oz  Trial  size  29c  Postpaid 

8  oz  can  $1.59  ” 


Write  for  a  sample  and  prices. 
Dealer  discounts. 


Send  for  our  Tru-Green  HUNGER  CHART  it  contains 
much  information.  Its  free. 


SPONGE»ROIC  SALES 


2112  HUBBARD  AVE„ 


MIDDLiTON.  WISCONSIN 
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Snow  Flurries 


Grafting  African  Violets 

Quixie  Nichols,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Almost  two  years  ago  when  we  attended 
the  Kansas  City  show  my  husband  heard 
some  of  the  ladies  there  talking  about  graft¬ 
ing  African  violet  leaves.  He  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  inquired  until  he  found  out  just 
how  the  entire  operation  was  performed.  On 
arriving  home  he  proceeded  to  get  together 
pots,  leaves,  and  rooting  medium  and  began 
preparing  and  putting  down  grafted  leaves 
exactly  as  had  been  described  to  him.  Then, 
I  decided  to  try  about  a  dozen  grafts. 

The  leaves  Sam  grafted  did  not  produce 
anything  too  different  or  spectacular.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  my  grafts  which  was  two  light 
blue  varieties,  one  with  very  dark  foliage, 
produced  one  small  plant  which  turned  out 
to  be  very  different.  This  plant  has  a  lovely 
snow  white,  fringed,  single  blossom  on  deep 
green  wavy  foliage.  The  blooms  are  of  good 
size  and  are  so  numerous  that  you  feel  you 
are  seeing  snow  flurries  hence  the  name 
Snow  Flurries.  There  are  usually  twelve  or 
thirteen  large,  white,  fringed  blossoms  on 
each  bloom  stem;  on  a  mature  plant  there 
will  be  from  six  to  eight  flower  stems.  The 
plant  grows  very  symmetrical,  which  with  its 
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profusion  of  bloom  should  make  it  a  lovely 
show  plant.  It  also  propagates  easily,  with 
numbers  of  small  plantlets  to  each  leaf. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  you  do 
not  get  too  many  plants  from  each  graft.  Since 
this  one  is  the  only  one  we  have  considered 
worth-while,  the  possibilities  are  that  out  of 
a  large  number  of  grafts  you  will  be  very, 
very  lucky  to  get  even  one  plant  that  is  at 
all  different  and  worth  growing. 

In  case  anyone  is  interested  in  trying  Afri¬ 
can  violet  leaf  grafting,  this  is  the  way  we 
made  our  grafts:  Take  2  nice  fresh  leaves 
from  any  2  of  your  favorite  plants,  leave  the 
petioles  about  iy2  inches  long.  Then,  with 
a  real  sharp  knife  or-  razor  blade  start  near 
the  leaf  and  slice  off  the  top  side  of  the  pe¬ 
tiole  as  illustrated — in  sketches  1  and  2.  Pre¬ 
pare  each  leaf  in  the  same  manner.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  let  the  knife  slip  and  cut  too 
deeply  or  the  petiole  will  break.  After  the  2 
leaves  have  been  scored  (as  described  above), 
take  the  2  leaves  top  sides  up  and  place  the 
2  cut  sides  of  the  petioles  together  as  shown 
in  sketch  Number  3.  If  you  like  you  may  cut 
the  petioles  off  to  about  %  inch  in  length 
before  placing  the  leaves  together.  More  care 
will  have  to  be  exercised  with  the  shorter 
stems  longer  stems  are  easier  to  handle. 
Shorter  stemmed  grafts  may  possibly  give  you 
more  plantlets. 

After  placing  the  petioles  together  as 
shown  in  sketch  Number  3,  wrap  the  2  pe¬ 
tioles  together  with  white  sewing  thread.  Use 
care  not  to  pull  the  thread  too  tight  or  it  will 
cut  in  the  petiole.  I  usually  rub  the  cut  edges 
of  the  2  petioles  together  lightly,  to  be  sure 
the  sap  goes  from  one  petiole  to  the  other. 
After  the  leaves  have  been  tied  together, 
place  them  in  your  regular  rooting  medium. 
Remove  the  little  plants  from  the  grafted 
leaves  the  s^me  as  you  would  from  any  other 
rooted  leaf  with  small  plantlets.  Pot  in  indi¬ 
vidual  pots. 

In  case  you  are  passing  through  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  on  highway  31W  North  we  would 
be  so  glad  to  have  you  stop  by  our  green¬ 
house  at  3950  Dickerson  Road.  We  will  be 
very  glad  to  show  you  just  how  we  graft 
leaves.  We  are  exactly  7  miles  out  of  Nash¬ 
ville  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  —  so  do 
drop  by  and  visit  us  anytime  —  we  will  be 
happy  to  see  you.  end 


Adele  Tretter,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


My  Favorite  Installation,  Candle  Ceremony 


T)DAY  we  will  install  into  office  those 
chosen  to  lead  the  (name  of  club)  African 
Violet  Club  in  the  coming  year. 

The  installation  of  a  new  corps  of  officers 
is  unquestionably  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  any  club,  and  it  is,  therefore,  fit¬ 
ting  that  their  induction  into  office  carry  with 
it  the  seriousness,  the  dignity,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  offices  which  shall  be 
theirs. 

With  new  administrations  generally  comes 
fresh  enthusiasm,  new  thoughts  and  ideas  for 
future  development  and  advancement  of  the 
club  and  its  many  activities.  The  welfare, 
prosperity  and  success  of  this  African  Violet 
Club  depend  greatly  on  these  new  officers. 

Those  officers  who  have  so  faithfully  and 
diligently  served  this  club  for  the  past  year 
are  now  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  have  been  theirs,  and  are, 
we  know,  happy  to  pledge  their  loyalty, 
knowledge,  and  full  cooperation  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  To  them  we  offer  our  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done. 

(The  past  president’s  pin  or  any  other 
gifts  to  the  past  officers  may  be  presented  at 
this  time.) 

Mrs. _ _ — _ ,  as  past  president 

of  this  African  Violet  Club  you  are  given 
this  pin  by  members  of  this  club.  We  hope 
you  will  be  very  happy  to  wear  it  at  all  times. 

We  are  now  ready  to  install  the  new  of¬ 
ficers.  Will  the  new  officers  please  stand. 
(They  may  be  seated  together  previously.) 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  elected  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  this  organization.  The  members 
have  shown  their  faith  and  confidence  in  your 
ability,  and  have  chosen  you  to  take  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  this  club  for  the  coming 
year.  Your  willingness  to  serve  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  your  office  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge  and  ability  is  a  big  step 
toward  making  your  term  of  office  successful. 
A  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  duties  well  performed. 

(An  African  violet  plant  with  a  candle 
inserted  or  an  arrangement  of  African  violet 
blooms  with  a  candle  inserted  can  be  made 
for  each  officer.  If  it  isn’t  desirable  to  have 
an  arrangement,  the  new  officers  can  hold 
candles.  The  new  officers  grouped  in  front  of 
an  arrangement  is  very  interesting.) 

Mrs.  _ _ _ You  have  been 

elected  president  by  the  members  of  this  club. 
You  are  to  occupy  the  highest  position  of 
authority,  which  carries  with  it  both  honor 
and  responsibility.  You  will  have  direction 
of  this  club’s  activities,  preside  at  all  meet¬ 


ings,  have  supervision  of  the  work  of  all 
officers  and  committees.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
maintain  harmony,  to  promote  friendship,  and 
to  set  a  standard  of  dignity  and  efficiency  in 
graciously  carrying  out  the  plans  of  your  or¬ 
ganization  so  that  the  discharge  of  your  du¬ 
ties  will  be  of  a  lasting  benefit  to  your  club 
and  a  credit  to  yourself.  This  gavel  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  as  a  symbol  of  your  new  au¬ 
thority.  Use  it  with  discretion.  (Present  the 
gavel,  a  corsage  may  be  attached.) 

(The  retiring  officers  may  light  the 
candles.  In  this  ceremony,  one  of  the  past 
Council  presidents  had  the  honor  of  light¬ 
ing  each  candle.) 

Mrs.  _ _ _ - _ _ ,  past  president. 

Will  you  light  the  first  candle  to  illuminate 
the  pathway  and  guide  the  footsteps  of  the 
new  president  for  the  year  of  19 _ _ 

Vice  President.  Mrs. _ _ 

You  have  been  elected  to  this  office  to  assist 
the  president  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  president  in  her  absence  or  at  her  request. 

Mrs. _ ,  retiring  vice- 

president.  Will  you  light  the  second  candle 
for  the  new  vice  president,  to  guide  her  aright 
in  her  duties, 

Mrs.  _ ,  recording  secre¬ 

tary.  To  you  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of 
keeping  and  recording  the  minutes  of  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  club.  This  requires  your  faithful 
attendance  and  constant  attention,  so  that 
your  records  may  be  kept  with  accuracy. 

Mrs. _ _ ,  retiring  record¬ 

ing  secretary.  Will  you  please  light  the  next 
candle  to  illuminate  the  pages  of  our  new  re¬ 
cording  secretary’s  books. 

Mrs. _ ,  corresponding 

secretary.  You  have  one  of  the  important  and 
exacting  offices  of  the  club.  You  shall  be  the 
medium  of  communication  for  this  club,  keep¬ 
ing  the  relationship  with  other  clubs  and  in¬ 
dividuals  on  a  friendly  and  sincere  basis  by 
clearly  stated  cards  and  letters  written  at  the 
direction  of  the  president. 

Mrs. _ ,  past  correspond¬ 

ing  secretary.  Will  you  please  light  the  candle 
as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  new  corresponding 
secretary  in  her  work. 

Mrs. _ _ _ ,  treasurer.  To 

you  is  entrusted  the  collection,  preservation 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  this  organi¬ 
zation.  You  have  been  elected  to  this  office 
with  full  confidence  in  your  ability.  You  will 
be  required  to  attend  all  meetings  and  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  render  a  perfect  account 
of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  club. 
(continued  next  page) 
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QUALITY  LEAVES 
Order  Direct 


(Fresh  Cut  50<—Rooted  75^) 


Blushing  Beauty 

Dbl.  Green  Beads 

Dbl.  Pink  Fire 

Fair  Lady 

Irish  Lace 

Kathy  Jean 

Dbl.  Clarissa  Harris 


(Fresh  Cut 

Afterglow 
Bittersweet 
Bon  Bon 

Chartreuse  Lace 
Crinoline 
Dorothy  Gray 
Dbl. Raspberry 
Dresden  Dream 
Fire  Dance 
Fr.  Apple  Blossom 
Frivoletta 


Lotus  Suntone 
Melody  Air 
Pink  Constellation 
Potpourri 

Raspberry  Sherbet 
Smugsy  Wugsy 
So  Sweet 

■oOo - 

35^— Rooted  50^) 

Gold  Band 
Iva 

Masquerade 
Multifiora  Pink 
Pink  Petticoat 
Pollyonna 
Santa  Maria 
Sea  Queen 
September  Song 
Wedgewood 
White  Goddess 


-oOo- 


(Fresh  Cut  25<— Rooted  50?:) 


Clarissa  Harris 

Cydonia 

Double  Garnet 

Dbl.  Pink  Cheer 

Fantasy 

First  Dawn 

Flamingo 

Glory 

Holiday 

Iroquois 

June  Bride 

Lorna  Doone 

Little  Sweetheart 

Marys  Choice 


Mary  Thompson 
Old  Rose  Bouquet 
Pink  Cloud 
Pink  Cushion 
Pink  Miracle 
Rose  Pink  Bouquet 
Ruthie 
Show  Queen 
Star  Blue 
Star  Pink 
Torchy 
Viv 

White  Pride 
Wintergreen 


-oOo- 


Many  other  new  ones  —  including  L  Tu- 
lana  Dream  —  Irish  Colleen  —  Orchid 
Smoke  —  Oriental  Music  —  Ali  Baba  — 
Green  Froth  —  etc. 

Supplies  Limited  —  Send  for  list. 


Minimum  Order  $3.50 
Plus  75?:  packaging  and  postage 
U.S.A.  only 

Wright's  Violetry 

Dept.  VM 

4022  -  221  STREET  BAYSIDE  61,  NEW  YORK 


Registration  Report 

Constance  Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette,  Calif. 
PART  I 

The  following  applications  for  registration 
have  been  received  during  the  period  from 
September  5,  1959,  to  November  28,  1959: 

PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 
NAVARRO  (1141)  V28dL,  SILVER  FIELD 
(1142)  WC28dS,  SKYWAYMAN  (1143) 
LB28dS,  9/8/59,  Carolyn  K.  Rector,  P.  O.  Box 
94,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  DOVER  SURF  (1144) 
WCGsfS,  11/15/59,  Mrs.  Carl  Dick,  2509  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ave.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  TRANQUILI¬ 
TY  (1145)  W4dS,  11/24/59,  Mildred  S.  W. 
Downes,  Suncook  P.  O.,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 
FAIRY-LEE  (1146)  RP25sfS,  11/27/59,  Meri- 
lees  African  Violets,  Cowichan  Station,  B.  C., 
Canada.  BLUE  LE  FLEUR  (1147)  LB5dfS, 
CHAPEL  BOY  (1148)  V5dfS,  DOUBLE  PINK 
CAMEO  (1149)  P2dS,  FAIRYLAND  FAN¬ 
TASY  (1150)  BC5dS,  FAIRYLAND  WHITE 
(1151)  W5dS,  FRILLED  ORCHID  ROSETTE 
(1152)  WC5dS,  JASMINE  (1153)  P56dS,  OLD 
BLACK  JOE  (1154)  DB5dS,  PINK  ALASKA 
(1155)  WC5sS,  PINK  TOM  BOY  (1156) 
P56dS,  RASPBERRY  SHERBET  (1157) 
RPC5dfS,  WEDDING  BELLE  (1158)  W5dfS, 
11  27/59,  Madison  Gardens,  Madison,  Ohio. 
PART  II 

The  following  name  reservations  have  been 
received  during  the  period  from  Sept.  5,  1959, 
to  November  28,  1959: 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Lacy-Lee,  Emily  Sartain, 
China  Blue,  Silver  Crest,  Silver  Threads. 


INSTALLATION  CEREMONY 

(cont'niued  from  preceding  page) 

Mrs. _ ,  retiring  treas¬ 

urer.  Will  you  light  a  candle  to  illuminate 
the  pages  of  the  new  treasurer’s  books. 

Will  the  new  officers  all  join  hands  and 
repeat  after  me: 

“We,  the  elected  officers  of  this  club, 
promise  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  our  office  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities,  remembering  to 
uphold  the  bylaws  of  this  club  at  all  times, 
and  to  perform  these  duties  for  the  betterment 
of  our  club  and  its  principles.  Amen.” 

I  now  declare  these  new  officers  of  the 

_ African  Violet  Club  duly 

installed  for  the  year  19 _ They  are  now 

ready  to  take  up  their  duties.  We  wish  them 
a  very  happy  and  successful  term  of  office. 

end 


Fresh  Cut  Leaves  —  Reasonable 
—  OVER  500  VARIETIES  ~ 

Many  choice  ones  including  late  releases. 
Rooted  leaves  substituted  when  available. 
Plastic  Pots  and  Markers 
Send  Stamp  for  List 

ANN'S  VIOLETS 

734  E.  8th  St.  Tucson,  Arizona 
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•  The  Beatrice  African  Violet  Society,  Be¬ 
atrice,  Nebraska,  will  hold  its  eighth  African 
violet  show  on  April  2,  3,  1960  at  the  City 
Auditorium. 

•The  Baltimore  African  Violet  Club  will  hold 
its  annual  show  on  May  6,  7,  1960  at  Eastpoint 
Community  Hall.  “Mother’s  Memories”  will 
be  the  theme,  to  commemorate  Mother’s  Day. 

•  The  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society  will 
hold  its  ninth  annual  show  May  1,  1960  at  the 
Sioux  City  Municipal  Auditorium.  The  May 
Day  theme  will  be  carried  out  with  a  large 
Maypole  in  the  center  of  the  stage  and  May 
baskets  at  ends  of  each  streamer.  The  show 
will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

•The  Inglewood  African  Violet  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  show  April  22,  23,  1960  in  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club¬ 
house,  820  Java  Street,  Inglewood,  California. 
Theme  of  the  show  will  be  “Hawaiian  Holi¬ 
day.”  Mrs.  Maude  Gosmann  will  be  chairman. 

•  The  Des  Moines  African  Violet  Clubs  I  and 
II  will  hold  their  annual  show  April  23,  24, 
1960  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  at  the  Des  Moines 
Waterworks  Filter  Plant.  Theme  will  be  “Vio¬ 
let  Wonderland.”  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Brown  will  be 
chairman. 

•The  Copper  City  African  Violet  Society  of 
Rome,  New  York,  will  hold  its  annual  show 
April  30,  May  1,  1960  at  the  Masonic  Temple 
with  the  theme  “Violets  in  Song.”  Mrs.  Hubert 
Gates  will  be  chairman. 


•  The  Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society,  Inc.  will 

present  its  seventh  annual  show  in  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  April  30,  May  1,  1960  with  the 
theme  “Violet  Safari.”  E.  C.  Avery  will  be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  H.  Strandrud  as  chairman 
of  the  show. 

•  The  High  Point  African  Violet  Society,  High 
Point,  N.  C.  will  stage  its  annual  show  at 
the  High  Point  Thomasville  and  Denton  Rail¬ 
road  Offices,  High  Point,  N.  C.  on  April  30, 
May  1,  1960. 

•Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  show 
March  18,  19,  1960  at  the  Santa  Monica  Civic 
Auditorium,  Santa  Monica,  California.  The 
theme  of  the  show  will  be  “Oriental  Splendor.” 

•  The  Metropolitan  African  Violet  Society  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  will  hold  its  sixth  African 
violet  show  March  26,  27,  1960  at  the  Arts  and 
Science  Center  in  Glen  Oak  Park.  Theme  of 
the  show  will  be  “Spring  Enchantment.” 
Chairman  will  be  Mrs.  Joe  Berardi. 

•The  Lawrence  African  Violet  Club,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas,  will  hold  its  annual  African 
violet  show  March  26,  27,  1960  at  Lawrence 
Community  Building.  March  26th  from  10  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  March  27th  from  12  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

•  The  Tri-City  African  Violet  Club  is  holding 
its  first  violet  show  March  31,  April  1,  1960 
at  Community  Savings  &  Loan  Building  at 
Paramount,  California. 


Deadline  dates:  For  December  issue  September  1st;  For  March  issue  December  1st;  For  June 
issue  March  1st;  for  September  issue  June  1st. 

A  few  items  you  should  know:  No  photos  can  be  returned.  Please  do  NOT  SEND  ME  NEGA¬ 
TIVES.  Please  send  no  newspaper  clippings.  Show  News  must  be  confined  to  200  words  or  less. 

Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


•The  African  Violet  Society  and  the  Capital 
District  African  Violet  Society,  both  of  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York,  will  hold  a  joint  judged  show 
at  the  Albany  Women’s  Club,  April  30,  May 
1,  1960. 

•The  Uncle  Sam  African  Violet  Society  of 
Troy,  New  York,  will  hold  its  second  show 
April  9,  10,  1960  at  the  Masonic  Temple. 
“Violets  in  Outer  Space”  was  chosen  as  theme 
of  the  show. 

•The  African  Violet  Clubs  of  the  Twin  Cities 

will  hold  their  tenth  anniversary  show  at 
Donaldson’s  department  store  in  downtown 
Minneapolis  on  April  7,  1960  from  9  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  Admission  is  free. 

•Raleigh  African  Violet  Society’s  fifth  annual 
show  will  be  held  at  F.  W.  Woolworth’s  in 
Cameron  Village,  N.  C.,  on  April  8,  9,  10, 
1960. 


•  Tile  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Lynn,  Massachusetts  will  hold  its  fifth  annual 
show  on  April  23,  24,  1960  at  Community 
Hall. 

•  The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Long  Island  will  present  its  second  annual 
show  on  April  30,  May  1,  1960  at  American 
Legion  Hall,  Mill  Dam  Road  and  New  York 
Avenue,  Halesite,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
The  theme  of  the  show  will  be  “The  North 
Shore  African  Violet  Society  Reviews  Trans¬ 
portation.”  Mrs.  Raymond  Moffett  is  chair¬ 
man. 

•  Long  Island  African  Violet  Society  will  use 
as  its  theme,  “Happy  Days  With  Violets”  for 
its  sixth  annual  show  to  be  held  April  30, 
May  1,  1960.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Building,  404  North  Main 
St.,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
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•  The  Desert  African  Violet  Club  will  hold  its 
first  annual  show,  Sunday,  May  1,  1960  from 
10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  at  the  Antelope  Valley 
Inn,  44055  N.  Sierra  Highway,  Lancaster, 
California. 

•  “African  Violets  in  Story  Land”  is  the  theme 
for  Memphis  &  Shelby  County  Society’s  Afri¬ 
can  violet  spring  show  to  be  held  Saturday 
and  Sunday  April  30th  and  May  1st  at  the 
National  Guard  Armory,  Memphis,  Tenn.  No 
charge  for  admission.  Visitors  welcome.  Y’All 
come! 

•  The  Racine  African  Violet  Society  will  stage 
its  sixth  annual  show  April  30,  May  1,  1960 
at  Washington  Park  Pool  Recreation  Center, 


GOOD  LATE  VARIETIES  and  OLD  FAVORITES 
Small  plants,  rooted  clumps  and  fresh  cut  leaves 
—  SEND  4c  STAMP  FOR  LIST  — 

Ship  Anywhere  in  the  U.S.A. 

TINY  HOUSE  OF  VIOLETS 

602  18th  St.  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  and  THEIR  FAMILY 
A  very  informative  book,  simply  chucked  full 
of  pictures  and  good  ideas  of  how  to  grow 
better  plants,  how  to  propagate  and  grow  from 
seed,  how  to  care  for  your  ailing  plants;  how 
to  start  a  club,  stage  a  show,  prepare  plants 
for  the  show,  judge  the  show,  etc.  Describes 
over  1600  different  varieties.  $3.98  per  copy 
postpaid. 

MRS.  W.  H.  ODOM 

411  E.  Rea  Marshall,  Mo. 


Racine,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Tessneer  will 
be  chairman. 

•  Metropolitan  African  Violet  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  will  hold  its  spring  show  April 
30,  May  1,  1960  at  the  Woodward  and  Loth- 
rop  Auditorium,  Western  and  Wisconsin  Ave¬ 
nues,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•The  Columbus,  Ohio,  African  Violet  Society 
held  its  annual  show  on  April  3,  4,  1959. 
F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.  invited  the  society  to 
have  the  show  in  their  large  assembly  room. 
The  theme  was  “This  Show  is  Being  Brought 
to  You  in  Living  Color.”  Mrs.  Juanita  Howard 
won  queen  of  the  show  award  with  a  plant  of 
Pink  Masterpiece. 

•  Parma’s  First  African  Violet  Society  held  a 
successful  show  with  261  plants  and  14  arr_ 
rangements  exhibited  by  11  members.  Mrs. 
Betty  Lessman  won  queen  of  the  show;  best 
in  show;  sweepstakes;  best  arrangement;  best 
miniature;  National  Gold  Ribbon  Award;  and 
Ohio  state  award,  besides  several  special 
awards.  Mrs.  Delores  Vavruska  won  second 
prize  for  the  sweepstakes  award  and  the  best 
Granger  Garden  plant  of  April  Love.  Also 
second  for  her  Melody  Air.  Mrs.  Ruth  Kress 
won  third  highest  for  sweepstakes  and  special 
awards  for  her  plant  of  Show  Queen  and  for 
her  arrangement.  Mrs.  Joyce  Hight  won  first 
for  her  plant  of  So  Sweet.  Mrs.  Stanley  Len- 
ton  won  a  special  award  for  her  arrangement. 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Our  Specialty  is  New  and  Older  varieties.  All  precaution  is  made  for  healthy 

plantlets. 

Our  Introduction  of  three  varieties  all  bloom  well: 

CLOUD  SEVENTEEN — Flat  double  white,  lots  of  chartreuse  in  flowers.  Light  green, 
wavy  foliage. 

CLOUD  NINE — Heavy  blooming  white  double,  lots  of  chartreuse  buds.  Light  green 
wavy  foliage. 

LITTLE  CLOUD — Miniature  white  double.  Light  green  scalloped  girl  foliage  that  turns 
up  around  edges  showing  white  underside.  Small  beauty. 

LADORA — The  blue  ribbon  winner.  Dark  double  pink.  Almost  black  foliage. 

THEORA — Lighter  in  color.  Very  dark  heart-shaped  leaves.  More  rooted  cuttings  of 
these. 

ED  KAHLER'S  NEW  VARIETIES:  Princess  Janice  just  lovely.  Frilly  Corsage,  Edie's 
Masterpiece,  Ruby's  Pride,  Susan,  Sally,  Terry  Lee,  and  many  more  are  very  new. 
New  varieties  of  Grangers.  Green  Years  and  more.  Vallin's  new  varieties.  Fringed  Bon 
Bon  and  others.  Also  other  New  Introductions  of  other  hybridizers  all  listed.  SEND 
FOR  COMPLETE  LIST. 

MAE'S  VIOLETRY 

4301  11th  Street  Des  Moines  13,  Iowa 
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You  always  think,  “Oh,  that  just  couldn’t 
happen  to  me!  I  couldn’t  have  cyclamen 
mite  on  my  violets!”  But  it  can  and  it  may 
happen  to  you.  It  did  to  me  and  believe  me 
it  is  no  fun. 

Because  my  husband  is  in  the  Air  Force, 
we  move  rather  frequently.  Our  most  recent 
move  was  from  Texas  to  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida,  in  June  1958.  Out  of  my  collection 
of  700  or  more  plants  I  could  transfer  (so  my 
husband  told  me)  all  I  could  pack  into  our 
4  door  Buick  Special;  he  would  carry  our 
luggage  in  his  1949  Plymouth  which  is  his 
pride  and  joy.  So  I  managed  to  get  about  150 
plants  of  assorted  sizes  stowed  away  with  just 
room  enough  left  for  my  daughter  and  me. 

It  was  hot,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Eglin 
it  was  necessary  that  we  stay  in  temporary 
quarters  for  three  weeks  before  our  permanent 
house  would  be  ready  for  us.  June  was  hot 
and  humid  and  my  plants  began  to  literally 
melt  away.  One  consolation  I  had  as  I  watched 
my  beautiful  plants  shed  leaves  and  flower 
stems  day  by  day  was  the  memory  of  having 
stored  among  my  treasures  a  lovely  silver 
bowl  engraved,  “Sweepstakes  in  Horticul¬ 
ture  —  Texas  A  &  M  Garden  Club  —  1958.” 
Also  I  had  won  several  blue  ribbons,  and  the 
award  of  merit  for  my  plant  of  Pink  Achieve¬ 
ment.  It  had  been  a  real  thrill  to  receive  this 
award  as  this  was  the  fourth  time  I  had 
started  a  new  collection  of  African  violets 
after  being  moved  about  the  country. 

In  order  to  try  to  save  some  of  my  plants, 
I  put  them  outside  our  temporary  quarters  in 
the  shade  of  some  live  oak  trees.  I  have  an 
idea  that  I  must  have  picked  up  some  bugs  at 
that  time.  They  were  a  sorry  looking  group 
of  plants  at  the  end  of  those  3  weeks,  and  I 
began  to  struggle  to  bring  them  back  to  life. 
About  50  plants  gave  up,  and  I  had  to  discard 
them;  by  Christmas  time  the  remaining  ones 
began  to  look  fair.  I  added  a  few  plants  from 
here  and  there,  and  bought  leaf  settings  of 
some  new  varieties  to  take  the  place  of  the 
plants  I  had  to  leave  in  Texas.  Still,  the  plants 
did  not  look  right  and  by  the  first  of  January 
I  was  pretty  sure  that  something  was  radically 
wrong. 

I  had  become  acquainted  with  one  of  our 
local  nurserymen  and  while  at  his  green¬ 
house  one  day  I  was  very  fortunate  to  meet 
Mr.  Harrison  who  is  a  distributor  of  insecti¬ 
cides  in  this  area.  I  was  telling  him  my 
troubles  and  asking  his  advice  when  he 
reached  into  his  coat  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
little  gadget  that  looked  about  the  size  of  a 
large  fountain  pen.  He  said,  “Take  this  home 
with  you  and  examine  your  plants.  If  cycla¬ 
men  mite  are  the  cause  of  your  plant  troubles, 
you  will  be  able  to  see  them  through  this  20 
power  (20x)  microscope,  holding  the  cutout 
end  in  contact  with  the  center  of  the  plants 
where  the  damage  shows,  and  with  the  open¬ 
ing  turned  toward  the  light.  A  little  adjust¬ 
ment— up  or  down — will  bring  the  area  into 


More  About 
Cyclamen  Mite 


focus  SO  that  you  can  see  the  mites  walking 
around  on  the  crown  of  your  plants.” 

Mr.  Harrison  described  the  cyclamen  mite 
for  me,  saying  that  it  appears  to  be  trans¬ 
parent,  with  four  pairs  of  legs.  I  felt  I  must 
look  like  Hawkshaw  the  detective  as  I  went 
among  my  plants  with  one  eye  glued  to  the 
microscope,  looking  carefully  to  see  if  I  could 
find  the  culprits.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  them 
hiding  underneath  the  leaves,  but  on  a  few  of 
the  plants  the  centers  had  been  ruined  to  the 
point  where  the  new  leaves  were  all  grey  and 
hairy.  I  finally  was  able  to  actually  see  a  mite 
walking  across  the  field  of  vision;  then  I  was 
certain  of  what  I  had  to  fight. 

Having  belonged  to  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  since  1947,  and  being  one  who  reads 
and  rereads  the  magazines,  I  remembered  that 
in  one  of  the  early  issues  there  was  quite  an 
extensive  article  on  mite.  I  found  Volume  2, 
Number  2,  1948,  and  sure  enough,  there  was 
the  picture  of  the  critter  I  had  found  on  my 
plants. 

Knowing  what  you  have  is  one  thing,  and 
getting  rid  of  it  is  another.  I  had  some  sodium 
selenate  capsules  from  Neil  Miller  on  hand 
(should  have  used  them  sooner  but  had  pro¬ 
crastinated)  so  I  got  busy  and  applied  the 
extra  dilute  method.  I  thought  this  would  be 
the  end  of  the  mite.  I  did  some  spraying  and 
discarded  the  plants  that  seemed  hopelessly 
damaged,  then  waited  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  Many  of  the  plants  had  not  lost  their 
crowns  but  the  leaves  had  been  curled  back, 
were  brittle  and  somewhat  dwarfed;  buds  had 
shown  but  had  not  opened.  Gradually  the 
plants  began  to  look  normal,  with  fresh  look¬ 
ing  leaves  and  blooms. 

But!  My  sister,  who  raises  African  violets 
in  Michigan,  had  written  to  me  and  said  to 
look  for  the  bugs  on  the  outside  of  the  pots. 
Sure  enough,  with  the  microscope  I  began  to 
examine  a  pot  here  and  there,  and  there  they 
were;  I  would  find  them  walking  about — some 
adults  and  often  their  babies.  I  even  watched 
some  of  the  adult  mites  carrying  eggs  and 
looking  for  a  place  to  deposit  them.  They 
like  rough  places  in  the  clay  pots,  or  leaf  mold 
or  dirt  that  has  dried  on  the  outside  of  the 
pot.  The  eggs  appear  to  be  small  white  ovals 
and  are  deposited  singly  on  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  The  plants  had  not  been  showing  any 


Norma  B.  Butler, 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida 
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RICHTER'S  TOP  TEN 

ALABASTER  —  Fully  double  white,  with  a  green 
tinge  to  the  fresh  blooms.  Tailored  foliage. 

BLAZE  —  Brilliant  red-pink  frilled  blossom,  dark 
frilly  foliage. 

CANDY  LACE  —  Frilly  blossom,  pink  and  white, 
heavily  tinged  with  green  —  and  the  green 
color  lasts. 

CHARM  SONG  —  Clear  light  blue  double,  tailor¬ 
ed  foliage. 

DAPPER  DANDY  Medium  blue  double,  dark 
tailored  foliage.  Good  clusters  of  long  lasting 
blooms. 

FEATHERTOP  —  Heavily  frilled  pink  double. 
Deep  bronzy  green  frilly  foliage  with  deep 
red  reverse. 

LUCKY  STREAK  —  Frilled  blossoms  —  splashed, 
streaked  and  spotted  —  no  two  blooms  alike. 
Now  offering  a  reselection  of  this  popular 
variety  with  the  added  attraction  of  a  good 
chartreuse  edge. 

MISTLETOE  —  Frilly  white  single,  slightly  frilled 
foliage.  Holds  the  blooms  well,  and  blooms 
constantly.  Truly  a  superior  white  single. 

WEDGEWOOD  —  Luscious  light  blue  double, 
with  excellent  black-green  foliage.  Simply 
stunning. 

WINTER  KING  —  Huge  pure  white  single,  with 
no  hint  of  color  in  the  flower.  Big  blooms, 
and  lots  of  them.  Tailored  foliage. 

Above  group  $1.00  each,  rooted  cuttings  85 ea. 

Special  for  spring  —  our  new  introduction  — 
GREEN  DAWN 

Frilly  bright  pink  double,  with  a  frilly 
GREEN  edge!  Bright  green  foliage,  with 
a  frilly  edge  showing  the  red  reverse. 
GREEN  DAWN  has  everything  you  want 
in  a  violet.  Ready  now  for  spring  ship¬ 
ping.  $1.25  each,  rooted  cuttings  $1.00 
each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Our  rooted  cuttings  are  sure  to  please  you.  Large 
clumps  of  husky  plantlets,  ready  to  be  divided. 
Please  include  $1.00  extra  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Minimum  order  $3.50  (postage  extra). 

Send  stamp  for  complete  price  lists. 

RICHTER'S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 


evidence  of  the  damage  or  disturbance  and 
were  looking  normal  again,  but  the  bugs  were 
still  there!  Whether  or  not  I  had  used  enough 
selenate  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  I  had  had 
such  a  heavy  infestation  that  it  would  take 
more  than  one  dose.  Whatever  the  reason, 

I  was  certain  that  I  would  have  to  keep 
fighting.  Without  the  microscope  I  would  not 
have  known  that  the  mite  were  still  present. 

This  has  been  my  first  experience  with  a 
mite,  infestation  and  I  have  been  growing  Af¬ 
rican  violets  since  1937.  For  many  years  I 
experienced,  like  everyone  else,  trial  and  er¬ 
ror  in  trying  to  master  the  art  of  growing 
violets.  With  the  aid  of  all  the  wonderful 
advice  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  and  in 
the  many  books  that  have  been  written,  I 
have  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  joy  and 
an  inspiration  to  watch  the  lovely  things  grow 
and  bloom;  and  to  pass  along  to  others  who  are 
just  beginning  to  try  to  grow  them,  whatever 
help  I  can. 

This  small  microscope  has  been  such  a  ; 
help  to  me  that  I  decided  it  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  African  violet  growers.  I  have  | 
arranged  to  offer  it  for  sale  through  our  maga¬ 
zine,  hoping  that  it  will  be  both  useful  and 
fascinating  to  others.  The  microscope  will  also 
be  found  useful  in  the  persuance  of  many 
other  hobbies  such  as  stamp,  coin  and  button 
collecting.  i 

How  to  use  the  microscope  when  examin-  | 
ing  a  flower  pot:  Holding  the  pot  tipped  to  j 
one  side,  place  the  beveled  end  of  the  micro-  I 
scope  perpendicular  to  and  in  contact  with  j 
the  pot,  with  the  opening  or  cutout  side  | 

turned  away  from  the  user  and  toward  the  i 

light.  Good  illumination  is  essential.  The  in-  | 
strument  -may  be  tilted  slightly  to  obtain  a  | 

sharp  focus.  With  the  instrument  held  thusly,  j 

slowly  move  it  over  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
watching  for  anything  that  moves  or  casts  a  I 
shadow.  Some  of  the  mites  appear  to  be  ! 
milky  white,  others  transparent,  but  with  the  [ 
four  pairs  of  legs  and  several  pairs  of  feelers,  ; 
identification  can  be  certain.  i 

This  scope  could  be  used  to  identify  nema- 
todes,  symphyllids,  springtails,  scales,  etc.  | 

end 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
PLANTLET  PROMOTER 

Use  the  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  greatly  PROMOTES  the 
PRODUCTION  of  NEW  PLANTS  on  a  leaf.  It 
contains  ADENINE,  the  miracle  bud  promot¬ 
ing  factor.  Increases  in  number  of  plants  of 
50  Vr  to  70%  are  not  uncommon.  Join  the 
parade  of  satisfied  customers. 

Price:  5  tablets,  $1.00 
12  tablets,  $1.98 

Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  3c  or  6c 
sales  tax  respectively. 

Each  tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  leaves. 

T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8425  Cleveland  34,  Ohio 
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Your  Library 


Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.  O.  Box  674 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 


The  past  few  months  have  been  the  busiest 
season  the  Library  has  ever  enjoyed.  The 
mail  has  been  no  heavier  than  usual;  but 
where  each  letter  might  contain  a  request 
for  only  one  group  of  slides  or  one  program 
packet,  now  I  get  letters  with  requests  for  6, 
8  or  even  12.  It  is  wonderfully  encouraging 
to  have  not  only  this  greater  use  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  but  to  hear  from  so  many  new  clubs. 
Won’t  you  keep  the  requests  coming  —  how 
about  YOUR  CLUB  writing,  now,  for  some 
of  the  Library  materials? 

The  newest  group  of  slides  in  the  Library 
is  called  “Violet  Fair.”  They  are  a  gift  from 
the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Council  of  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Clubs.  We  are  particularly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Mrs.  W.  F.  Anderson  of  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  for  the  work  she  did  to  get  these  slides 
for  the  Library  and  for  the  beautiful  job  she 
did  in  writing  up  the  accompanying  materials. 
Thanks  to  each  and  every  other  member  who 
participated  in  getting  these  beautiful  slides 
made.  “Violet  Fair”  is  a  program  on  arrange¬ 
ment  and  you  know  the  ladies  of  the  St.  Louis 
Council  are  past  masters  at  the  art  of  using 
African  violets  in  arrangements! 

From  the  Mary  Wac  Violet  Club  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  we  have  received  a  unique 
idea  for  something  to  add  interest  to  every 
club  meeting.  Their  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Stevens 
writes  thus:  “We  decided  to  carry  on  a  64,000 
point  quiz,  using  ten  minutes  of  each  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  year  and  giving  a  prize 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  member  with 
the  most  points.  We  used  Helen  Van  Pelt 
Wilson’s  TOOl  African  Violet  Questions’  as 
the  basis  for  all  questions  asked  in  the  con¬ 
test.  One  member  of  the  Program  Committee 
acted  as  mistress  of  ceremony.”  This  club  en¬ 
joyed  this  part  of  their  program  so  much 
that  they  are  using  it  for  a  second  year! 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Askinhurst  of  the  Saline  Saint- 
paulia  Club,  Marshall,  Mo.,  has  written  me 
one  of  the  newest  ideas  to  spark  a  club  pro¬ 
gram  year  that  has  come  my  way  in  a  long 
time.  She  wrote,  “Our  club  is  taking  an  im¬ 
aginary  pilgrimage  to  all  the  African  violet 
clubs  of  the  United  States.  We  write  a  letter 
to  one  club  in  each  state  asking  them  to  write 
us  and  tell  all  about  their  club,  their  pro¬ 
grams,  projects,  shows,  cities,  etc.  About  75% 
of  the  clubs  answered  with  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  friendly  letters.  We  have  a  large  map 
of  the  United  States  and  as  we  travel  to  each 
state  we  place  a  dot  locating  the  club  in  the 
city  and  state  when  we  read  the  letter.  We 


have  received  pictures,  show  programs,  year¬ 
books,  leaflets  telling  about  their  cities,  etc. 
Each  meeting  we  read  two  or  three  letters  as 
we  journey  along  on  the  pilgrimage.  We  al¬ 
ways  look  forward  to  the  next  meeting.” 
Sounds  both  interesting  and  great  fun,  don’t 
you  think? 

With  the  nicer  weather  of  spring  soon  due, 
a  violet  tour  should  be  a  lot  of  fun  and  here  is 
one  already  planned  for  you  by  Mrs.  Carlos 
B.  Rios  of  Secane,  Pa.  Her  club  is  the  Spring- 
field  African  Violet  Society  of  Delaware 
County,  Pa.  “Seven  hostesses  were  ready.  The 
homes  were  selected  on  a  pretty  straight 
route.  Four  were  visited  in  the  morning  and 
3  in  the  afternoon.  We  allowed  about  45 
minutes  for  each  home  on  the  tour,  and  timed 
it  with  an  alarm  clock,  incidentally.  At  one 
o’clock  the  luncheon  hostess"  home  was  reach¬ 
ed,  lunch,  the  business  meeting  and  a  brief 
program  on  points  in  judging  were  given. 
Then,  at  1:30  p.m.  the  trek  went  on  to  an¬ 
other  home,  etc.,  ending  the  tour  at  4:00  p.m. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to:  1)  allow 
members  to  show  off  collections,  2)  show  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  growing  —  windows,  lights, 
etc.,  and  to  3)  introduce  new  members  to  old, 
and  tying  in  with  No.  2,  the  new  members 
could  see  which  old  member  could  best  help 
her  with  her  specific  problems;  and  4)  friend¬ 
liness.  Going  into  a  person’s  home  once  makes 
it  easier  to  go  again.  Some  of  the  hostesses 
set  up  special  exhibits.  For  example,  one 
demonstrated  the  method  of  pollination  for 
the  new  members.  Another  had  her  lighted 
collection  curtained  when  the  guests  arrived. 
She  wanted  them  to  see  exactly  how  she 
enclosed  them  to  preserve  all  light,  etc.  The 
members  affectionately  called  the  tour  the 
rat-race  and  everyone  loved  it.  The  members 
all  felt  like  old  friends  by  the  time  it  was 
over.”  How  I  wish  I  had  been  invited! 

Don’t  forget  that  we  have  many  new  slide 
programs.  See  the  list  in  the  September  1959 
issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  and  send 
in  your  reservations  now.  Also,  it  is  time 
to  place  your  reservations  for  slides  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention.  One  more  thing: 
when  making  checks,  won’t  you  please  make 
them  payable  to  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  not  to  me? 

Hope  that  more  and  more  of  you  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  1960  Convention.  I  feel 
sure  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
had,  so  will  be  looking  forward  to  seeing 
many  of  you  there.  end 


Leaves  Roof-ed  Cuttings  Small  Plants 

Newest  varieties  as  well  as  the  better  older  ones. 
Stamp  for  list. 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 
651  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyoming 
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CwAFF"  PROM  Crickein  Farm 


HI  Neighbors!  The  month  of  March  means 
—  Spring,  crocuses  (or  is  it  croci  .  .  . 
what  IS  the  plural  of  that  anyway?),  Con¬ 
vention,  and  coffee  chat.  Whether  your  choice 
is  Beechnut,  Maxwell  House,  or  Chase  and 
Sanborn  and  your  brew  drip,  filter,  or  perk, 
won’t  you  join  me?  There  are  some  of  Grand¬ 
ma’s  fresh  doughnuts  today.  I  swear  that 
woman  can  smell  a  coffee  chat  three  days  in 
advance. 

Lately  I  have  been  wondering  about  the 
future:  not  mine,  but  the  hybridizer’s.  After 
they  have  created  the  single  yellow  (it  may 
be  pale  as  a  lemon  pie  or  deep  as  a  cowslip) 
and  made  it  into  a  double  with  a  fringed  or 
ruffled  edge  or  perhaps  with  a  band  of  red  or 
orange  markings;  when  there  is  a  real  red  like 
a  flash  of  a  Scarlet  Tanager’s  wing;  and  every 
clamoring  soul  has  one  of  each  or  a  leaf  of 
one  —  what  next???  I’m  ready  with  my  own 
answer!  I’d  like  some  crosses  with  S.  Goet- 
zeana,  S.  diplotricha,  S.  confusa  and  a  cross 
that  has  some  characteristics  of  Streptocar- 
pus  saxorum,  or  S.  amaniensis.  I’d  like  S. 
shumensis  to  donate  its  size,  Petrocosmea 
Kerrii  its  furry  quality,  and  stir  in  a  bloom 
as  big  and  round  as  a  golf  ball.  Or  perhaps 
a  fascinating  basket  plant  with  blooms  that 
hang  by  slim  threads  like  Nematanthus  long- 
ipes,  or  a  compact  creeper  like  S.  Goetzeana 
with  20  blooms  to  the  stalk  hovering  over 
the  whole  plant  like  a  cloud.  No,  dear  and 
gentle  hybridizers,  you  can’t  rest  yet.  We 
need  compact  plants,  interesting  texture  to 
foliage,  globe-shaped  blooms,  unique  grow¬ 
ing  habits,  cold  and  heat  resistance.  Perhaps, 
like  “yon  Cassius,”  I  think  too  much. 

I  know  my  own  horticultural  struggle 
would  be  simplified  if  I  could  stick  to  Saint- 
paulias.  Their  needs  are  fairly  uniform.  When¬ 
ever  I  acquire  a  new  gesneriad,  I  look  in  Dr. 
Moore’s  book  to  see  from  whence  it  came. 
Then,  I  refer  to  the  encyclopedia  and  look  up 
the  country,  study  the  average  temperature 
and  rainfall,  try  to  duplicate  light,  heat  and 
humidity  conditions  in  my  little  6  by  12  foot 
area.  By  placing  a  series  of  thermometers 
around  the  room,  I  can  locate  cool  and  warm 
spots.  Some  areas  are  lighter  than  others. 
Sometimes  it’s  a  real  Chinese  puzzle  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  strong  light  that  will  be  cool  and  hu¬ 
mid.  One  plant  may  be  moved  about  until  it 
must  feel  like  a  pawn  in  a  chess  game. 


I  often  wonder  what  my  S.  ionantha  thinks  j 
as  it  looks  at  the  modern  hybrids  around  it.  i 
It  could  very  well  be  snobbish  and  brag  “I  ' 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower”,  (to  use  the  1 
phrase  loosely).  The  bloom  is  not  large  but 
the  leaf  is  nicely  tailored  and  the  growth  is  : 
symmetrical.  It  has  a  personality  all  its  own, 
quiet  dignity  would  perhaps  best  describe  it.  | 
It  does  not  shout,  “Look  at  ME!”  yet  every¬ 
one  notices  it.  The  same  is  true  of  S.  diplo¬ 
tricha  with  its  nearly  black  foliage  and  wee  | 
Sinningia  pusilla  with  its  clear  bright  blooms. 

I  can  understand  why  visitors  are  stopped  j 
by  Rechsteineria  leucotricha,  because  in  or  j 
out  of  bloom  it  is  a  “crazy  number”  with  its  j 
silky  albino  “fur”  on  stem  and  leaf.  ! 

Many  months  ago  I  saw  nine  new  species  I 
of  Saintpaulia  that  had  been  imported  from  j 
abroad.  One  leaf  of  each  was  all  there  was. 
These  leaves  didn’t  tell  me  how  the  plants  ! 
would  grow,  but  the  exciting  possibilities  for  i 
crosses  were  there  in  front  of  me,  in  foliage  ^ 
texture,  color,  and  shape.  I  had  the  same 
sensation  that  our  big  English  setter  used  to  ' 
exhibit  when  he  was  frozen  on  point.  I  could  j 
feel  my  upper  lip  quiver  and  my  front  paw  | 
raise.  Nothing  I  could  see  .  .  .  yet  I  knew  it  I 
was  there. 

Speaking  of  bird  dogs  reminds  me  of  a  | 
question  a  little  bird  asked  me  recently.  I  I 
stopped  at  Maggie’s  and  her  opaline  parakeet, 
Peter  Bird,  greeted  me  with,  “Hi,  neighbors  ; 
.  .  .  what’s  new?”  And  after  a  short  pause,  ; 
“The  Marines  have  landed  and  have  the  situa¬ 
tion  well  in  hand  —  Margaret,  I  need  a  clean 
cage”  .  .  .  long  pause  .  .  .  then,  “Hi  neigh-  ; 
bors  —  WHAT’S  NEIGHBORS?”  And  there 
is  a  point,  well  made.  What  IS  a  neighbor?  i 
Webster  defines  a  neighbor  thus:  “One  who 
dwells  near  to  another.”  Who  am  I  to  con¬ 
tradict  Webster?  I  asked  Grandma  and  she  | 
looked  at  me  solemnly  over  the  top  of  her  : 
glasses  for  a  moment,  then  said  slowly,  “Who  ! 
is  thy  neighbor?”  Well,  it’s  a  pleasant  ques¬ 
tion  to  think  about  and  there  are  as  many 
good  answers  as  there  are  good  neighbors — - 
I  guess.  But  back  to  our  favorite  subject.  ! 

Do  you  know  the  main  difference  between 
a  Saintpaulia  collector  and  a  gesneriad  col¬ 
lector?  Well,  Saintpaulias  may  be  propagated  i 
by  leaf,  so  any  collector  may  beg  or  trade  ' 
to  satisfy  his  wants  .  .  OR  .  .  he  can  resort 
to  “leaf  snitching.”  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  ! 
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this  latter  breed  is  not  found  among  ges- 
neriad  collectors,  mainly  because  most  other 
gesneriads  are  propagated  by  rhizome,  tuber 
or  cuttings.  All  of  which  are  difficult  to 
“snitch.”  So,  lacking  U.  S.  currency,  this 
hardy  soul  acquires  his  prizes  by  “horse  trad¬ 
ing”  methods:  rhizome  for  tuber,  cutting  for 
rhizome,  etc. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  I  have  had  my 
share  of  good  luck  in  trading,  but  every  now 
and  then  I  hear  of  a  collection  much  larger 
than  mine  where  the  other  fellow  can  dupli¬ 
cate  anything  I  have.  Then,  I  resort  to  horse 
trading.  It’s  the  first  proof  I’ve  ever  had  that 
environment  is  stronger  than  heredity. 

I  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Homer, 
famous  as  the  home  of  David  Hanum.  You 
may  have  met  him  in  fiction  as  David  Har- 
um.  There  was,  at  one  time,  a  radio  serial 
also  built  arount  this  kindly  and  philosophical 
old  gentleman.  Now  in  real  life,  he  was  a 
real  “sharpie”  (or  in  today’s  teenage  terms, 
a  real  long  gone  cat).  My  grandfather,  who 
made  a  horse  trade  or  two  with  David  Han¬ 
um,  allowed  as  to  how  a  fellow  had  to  get 
up  real  early  or  else  not  go  to  bed  at  all  in 
order  to  just  break  even.  I  reckon  no  one 
ever  did  beat  this  Hanum  fellow  in  a  trade. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  gesneriad  collecting, 
we  spent  a  weekend  with  a  couple;  he  had 
some  gesneriads  I  wanted.  I  went  home  with 
a  box  full.  To  show  my  appreciation  I  made 
him  a  watercolor  of  some  of  his  favorite  trout 
flies  and  penned  a  cute  little  verse  in  the 
center.  The  next  one  was  more  difficult  — 
yes  siree!  After  much  consideration,  I  had  a 
solution  (I  hoped).  I  assembled  my  facts. 
The  man  was  a  bachelor  of  New  England 
heritage.  He  was  in  possession  of  plant  ma¬ 
terial  I’d  give  my  eye  teeth  to  have.  So,  I 
sent  him  my  list  and  in  trade  offered  to  knit 
socks  for  him.  Sure  enough  —  it  worked.  He 
replied  that  he  would  root  them  for  me. 
One  fine  Spring  day  we  made  a  trip  to  col¬ 
lect  them.  Lo  and  behold,  my  cup  runneth 
over.  I  had  all  I  asked  for  and  many,  many 
more:  some  cuttings  and  some  big  plants  in 
pots.  (The  socks  weren’t  THAT  wonderful. 
I’m  sure  — -  were  they  H.E.M.?)  I  consoled 
myself  by  saying  the  end  justified  the  means. 

Speaking  of  New  England,  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  we  stopped  in  Massachusetts  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  reader  with  whom  I  had  cor¬ 
responded.  Madeleine  and  I  visited,  then  she 
said,  “Come  see  my  plants.”  It  had  been  a 
gray,  rainy  day  and  Madeleine’s  wash  was  not 
drying  outside.  So,  she  brought  it  into  the 
house  and  hung  it  on  lines  in  the  room  with 
her  young  plants.  They  loved  the  extra  hu¬ 
midity  as  the  clothes  dried  and  I  didn’t  mind 
ducking  under  the  pants  to  see  the  plants. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  she  shoved  a  head  of 
lettuce,  a  can  of  tuna,  a  hard  boiled  egg  and 
etc.  in  front  of  me  with  the  remark,  “You 
make  the  salad  and  I’ll  do  the  soup  and  cof¬ 


fee.”  We  had  met  about  an  hour  before  for 
the  first  time  —  “Say,  what  do  they  mean 
New  England  Reserve?”  Yes,  our  Saintpaulia 
makes  strangers  into  neighbors.  So,  again  I 
ask:  “Who  is  thy  neighbor?” 

With  that  thought,  I  will  close  this  col¬ 
umn.  Until  we  meet  again,  good  growing  and 
happy  violeting  to  you  all.  end 


Announcing  — 

IMPROVED  NU-GRO 

A  spectacularly  effective  food  for 
African  violets. 

$1.00  postpaid 

And,  when  those  African  violets 
just  will  not  bloom  — -  use 

NU-BUD 

$1.00  posfpoid 

THE  CLAREL  LABORATORY 

7208  S.  Morgan  Chicago  21,  III. 
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CHOICE  VIOLETS 


Oriental  Music 
Iceberg 
Geisha  Doll 
Oregon  Dew 
Green  Froth 
Kathy  Jean 
Pink  &  Gold 
Bold  Warrior 
Lucky  Streak 
Candy  Lace 


Butterfly  Silver  Skipper 
Spring  Azure 
Violet  Tips 
Green  Dawn 
Blushing  Beauty 
Pirate  Gold 
Pink  Fire 
Sunday  Mom 
Tea  Rose 
Bridal  Lace 


15?:  for  Coupon-List 
—  Open  by  Appointment  — 


QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021  Union  Blvd.,  S.E.  Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 


NATURE’S  OWN  PLANT  FOOD 

Now  a  100%  all-organic  product  in  easy-to-use 
stick  form  to  give  natural  nourishment  to  house 
plants,  flower  gardens,  and  other  plants.  Condi¬ 
tions  the  soil  with  high  humus  content,  yet  has 
no  objectionable  odor.  Easy-to-apply  .  .  ,  Safe, 
will  not  burn.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
$1.00  check,  cash,  or  money  order,  to 

STOCKDALE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Dept.  AV-3  Morris,  Illinois 
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Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund 

Contributors,  June  1958 — November  1959 

Bill  Smithson,  5007  Chestnut  Ave., 
Kansas  City  30,  Mo. 

During  this  period  130  clubs  and  indi¬ 
viduals  contributed  a  total  of  $1450.75  to 
the  fund.  Certainly  our  sincere  thanks  for 
their  help.  With  continued  support,  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee  will  continue  to  work  to 
eliminate  our  African  violet  diseases  and 
pests,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  and  better  varieties. 

African  Violet  Club  of  Butler,  Mo.,  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
African  Violet  Club,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  Akron,  Ohio,  African 
Violet  Society  of  Denver,  Chapter  1,  Denver, 
Colo.,  African  Violet  Society  of  East  Bay, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  African  Violet  Society  of 
Fairfield,  Calif.,  African  Violet  Society  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  African  Violet 
Society  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  Louisville,  Unit  #2,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  African  Violet  Society  of  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  African  Violet  Society  of  Pioneer 
Valley,  Springfield,  Mass.,  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  Rochester  &  Vicinity,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  African  Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  African  Violet  Society  of  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
African  Violet  Society  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Ame¬ 
thyst  African  Violet  Club,  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
Bakersfield  African  Violet  Society,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif.,  Baltimore  African  Violet  Club, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Baltimore  West  End  African 
Violet  Club,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Beatrice  African 
Violet  Society,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  Bellflower 
African  Violet  Society,  Bellflower,  Calif., 
Boot  Hill  Saintpaulia  Club,  Dodge  City,  Kan., 
Buckeye  Lake  African  Violet  Society,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lake,  Ohio,  Capital  City  Saintpaulia  So¬ 
ciety,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Capital  District 
African  Violet  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Cedar 
Valley  African  Violet  Club,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.. 
Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Club,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Cinderella  Violet  Club,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  Columbus  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Copper  City  African 
Violet  Society,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Copper  Girl  Club, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Countryside  African  Vio¬ 
let  Club,  Madison,  Wis.,  County  Belles  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Desert  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Des  Moines 
African  Violet  Club  No.  1,  Des  Moines,  la., 
Des  Moines  African  Violet  Club  No.  2,  Des 
Moines,  la..  Double  Ten  African  Violet  Club, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Duchess  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Cottam,  Ont.,  Canada,  East  Huntington 
African  Violet  Society,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Elite  Violet  Club  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  Evanston 
Saintpaulia  Club,  Evanston,  Ill.,  Falcon 
Heights  Hi-Loa  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Paul, 


Minn.,  First  African  Violet  Club  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  First  African  Violet  Society,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  First  African  Violet  Society,  Unit 
#1,  Louisville,  Ky.,  First  Halifax  African 
Violet  Society,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada,  First 
African  Violet  Society  of  Muhlenberg  County, 
Greenville,  Ky.,  First  African  Violet  Study 
Club,  Geneva,  Ohio.,  Floradora  Violet  Club, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Franklin  County  African 
Violet  Club,  Washington,  Mo.,  Friendship 
African  Violet  Club,  Decorah,  la..  Friendship 
African  Violet  Society,  Denver,  Colo.,  Frin- 
gette  African  Violet  Club  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Glass  City  African  Violet  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Glendale  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Glendale,  Calif.,  Greater  Endicott  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Green 
Bay  African  Violet  Club,  Green  Bay,  Wise., 
Gypsy  African  Violet  Club,  Eaton,  Ohio, 
Hamilton  African  Violet  Club,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  ; 
Harmony  African  Violet  Society,  Boise,  Idaho,  I 
Hattiesburg  African  Violet  Club,  Hattiesburg,  | 
Miss.,  Hight  Point  African  Violet  Society,  ' 
High  Point,  N.  C.,  Hill  Crest  African  Violet  j 
Club,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Indianapolis  African  ' 
Violet  Club,  Chapter  #1,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i 
lonantha  Chapter,  Dayton  African  Violet  So-  | 
ciety,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Jamestown  African  Vio-  ! 
let  Club,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  K-W  African  Vio-  1 
let  Society,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Canada,  Kenmore  | 
African  Violet  Society,  Kenmore,  N.  Y.,  Ke-  j 
nosha  County  African  Violet  Society,  Ke-  | 
nosha,  Wis.,  Knights  and  Ladies  African  Vio-  j 
let  Club,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  Little  River  | 
African  Violet  Club,  Hialeah,  Fla.,  Loyalist  j 
African  Violet  Society,  Lancaster,  N.  B.,  Can-  I 
ada,  Manhattan  African  Violet  Society,  Man-  I 
hattan,  Kans.,  Marion  County  African  Violet  | 
Club,  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  Marshall  African 
Violet  Club,  Marshall,  Mo.,  Men’s  African  ■ 
Violet  Club  of  the  Twin  Cities,  Minn.,  Metro¬ 
politan  African  Violet  Society,  Peoria,  Ill.,  ! 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Miller,  Tonganoxie,  Kans.,  | 
Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  Society,  | 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Missouri  Valley  African  Vio-  ! 
let  Society,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Muscle  Shoals  | 
African  Violet  Society,  Florence,  Ala.,  Nep-  ; 
tune  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet  Society, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  North  Bay  African  Violet 
Society,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  North  Canton  African 
Violet  Society,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  Northern  ; 
Hills  African  Violet  Society,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  i 
Old  Pueblo  African  Violet  Society,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  Paradise  Green  Saintpaulia  Club,  | 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Peru  African  Violet  So-  ' 
ciety,  Peru  Ind.,  Prima  African  Violet  Club,  i 
Lockport,  Ill.,  Racine  African  Violet  Society,  1 
Racine,  Wis.,  Rainbow  African  Violet  Club,  ! 
Jonesville,  Mich.,  Raleigh  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Rancocas  Valley  African  ; 
Violet  Club,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  Red  River  Valley  ' 
African  Violet  Club,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  Rose- 
onna  African  Violet  Club,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Rose-  i 
wood  African  Violet  Society,  Alton  lU.,  Sac-  i 
ramento  Saintpaulia  Society,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society,  Seattle,  i 
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Wash.,  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Paris,  Tenn., 
Saintpaulia  Society  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Saint 
Pauliettes  African  Violet  Club,  Yakima,  Wash., 
Saintpaulia  Study  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sheri¬ 
dan  African  Violet  Club,  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
Siouxland  African  Violet  Society,  Sioux  City, 
la.,  South  Bend  African  Violet  Club,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Southern  Connecticut  African 
Violet  Club,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Story  City 
African  Violet  Club,  Story  City,  la.,  Tahoma 
African  Violet  Society,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Tay- 
lorville  African  Violet  Society,  Taylorville, 
Ill.,  The  First  British  Branch,  Lambley,  Notts., 
England,  The  Saint  Paulians,  Portland,  Ore., 
Tonka  Delights  African  Violet  Club,  Mound, 
Minn.,  Top  ’O  Jersey  African  Violet  Club, 
Johnsonburg,  N.  J.,  Town  and  Country  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club,  Minot,  N.  D.,  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  African  Violet  Society,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
Treaty  Town  African  Violet  Society,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  Tri-County  African  Violet  Society, 
Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Tucson  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Twilight  Chapter  of  New 
Jersey,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Union  County 
Chapter  African  Violet  Society,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  Urban-Suburban  African  Violet  Club, 
Skokie,  Ill.,  Utica  African  Violet  Society, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Viking  African  Violet  Society, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Washington  African  Violet 
Society,  Washington,  Penna.,  West  Shore 
African  Violet  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Yam¬ 
hill  County  African  Violet  Society,  Dundee, 
Ore.,  Yakima  Valley  African  Violet  Club, 
Yakima,  Wash.  end 


For  1960  We  Offer 
~  ROCOCO  — 

And  it  is  Just  as  fancy  as  its  name  implies  • — ■ 
A  velvety  purple,  green  fringed,  semi-to-double, 
with  dark  waved  foliage. 

COUNTERPOINT  a  fringed  pink  semidouble  with 
waxy  girl  foliage, 
a  shaded  double  orchid,  with 
golden-white  variegated  tailored 
foliage. 

a  delicate  pink  and  white  fringed 
blossom  with  deep  cut  girl  foli¬ 
age  (named  for  our  daughter), 
a  medium  blue  Geneva  edged 
double^  with  large  lush  tailored 
foliage. 

a  double  frilled  white,  with 
blue  ^Vic  rac'^  edge  and  with 
wavy  medium  green  foliage. 
a  large  white  semidouble  with 
extremely  symmetrical  “varnish¬ 
ed^^  tailored  foliage. 

Rooted  cuttings  or  small  plants  available  for  spring 
delivery  at  $1.25.  Minimum  order  $5.00,  plus 
$1.00  shipping. 

(All  shipments  made  SPECIAL  DELIVERY) 

Doris  Leigh 

P.  0.  B@x  51  Montvole#  N.  J* 


FANCY  DAN 

JENNILEE 

JOLEE 

ABA  DABA 
SNO  GLO 


In  Memory  of  J.  B.  Webster 

Mary  O.  Blackburn,  High  Point,  N,  C. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  High 
Point  African  Violet  Society,  with  the 
President,  Mrs.  C,  A.  Daniels  presiding,  the 
club  voted  to  send  ^10  to  the  Boyce  Edens 
Memorial  Fund  in  memory  of  Jennings  B. 
Webster,  Sr.  Mr.  Webster  passed  away  on 
June  23,  1957.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  J.  B. 
Webster  Greenhouse  and  a  commercial  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Society  for  many  years. 
His  kindliness,  and  generosity  in  sharing  help¬ 
ful  information  on  the  growing  of  African 
violets  contributed  much  to  their  popularity 
throughout  the  South.  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 
My  motto?  High  quality  at  a  low  price.  The 
price?  None  higher  than  25c  each,  and  even 
lower  on  my  SPECIAL  OFFER.  My  Spring  list? 
Just  loaded  with  pretty  varieties  including  lots 
of  recent  introductions.  How  do  you  get  a  copy? 
Just  wrap  up  a  4c  stamp  (postcard  requests  will 
be  ignored)  and  send  to 

MILDRED  V.  WOODS 

6007  Bergenline  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


F.M.  Haga  &Son 

present 

•  Red  Valentine 

*  Lavender  Shadows 

•  Painted  Butterfly 

Send  Stamp  for  Complete  List 

“HOME  OF  EPISCIA  EMBER  LACE“ 

5033  Doris  Ave.  Charlotte  5,  N.  C. 
Phone  KE  7^0838 

Closed  Sundays 
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A  Tribute  To  My  Dear  Mother 

For  five  years  my  Mom  enjoyed  member¬ 
ship  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  and  received  the  African  Violet  Mag¬ 
azine;  Avhich  she  highly  treasured.  My  Mom 
had  some  150  large  African  violets  and  at 
least  75  starters.  She  al'ways  handled  them 
with  tender  loving  care  and  she  would  say 
little  prayers  for  them  as  she  would  for  her 
children  and  others.  Mom  loved  to  spend 
hours  at  an  African  violet  florist  near  us,  or 
go  to  see  someone  else’s  violets  —  always 
coming  home  with  one  that  was  just  a  little 
different.  Consequently  she  had  many  varie¬ 
ties. 


FOR  INDOOR  GARDENERS 

HUMIDITY  INDICATOR:  Accur¬ 
ate,  fast-acting,  HAIR  Hygrometer. 

Big  314"  clear  dial,  direct  reading 
(no  calculations  to  jnake);  nickel 
plated  bezel,  corrosion  resistant 
brass  japanned  case;  watchring’  for 
hanging.  Tells  at  a  glance  whether 
the  air  around  the  plants  (or  any¬ 
place  in  the  house)  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture. 


Humidity  Indicator 

.50 

Max.  &  Min. 

Thermometer 
postpaid  c  O  It  ^ 

(No  CO.D.’s) 

MAXIMUM  &  MINIMUM  THER- 
MOMETER:  Stop  wondering  how 
high  or  low  the  temperature  actually 
goes  during  the  night  or  when  you 
are  away.  This  easy-to-read  thermo¬ 
meter  tells  at  a  glance.  Handsome 
copper  case,  permanent  etched  scale, 
indoors  or  out.  Saves  fuel  and  power 
by  checking  room  thermostats.  10^" 
high,  range  —-30°  to  -f-120°. 

NORMAN  J.  CHERRY  CO. 
F.  0.  Box  B  608  •  Merrick,  L  I.,  New  York 

I _ 


Mrs.  Harry  C.  Hatch,  West  Richfield,  Ohio 


For  Mom  growing  violets  came  easy:  her 
thumb  was  the  “greenest.”  She  never  threw  a 
leaf  out  but  placed  it  in  water  and  before 
long  it  was  rooted.  Many  people  insisted  that 
Mom  should  not  have  so  many  violets  because 
her  health  wasn’t  good  and  they  seemed  to 
be  a  lot  of  work  and  care  for  her  .  .  .  but  she 
got  such  pleasure  and  comfort  from  the  little 
plants  which  she  always  passed  on  to  others. 

I  hope  to  continue  to  receive  this  helpful 
magazine,  and  I  will  earnestly  try  to  give  My 
Mother’s  pretty  violets  the  same  attention 
that  she  would  have  given  in  making  them 
so  beautiful.  I  have  never  taken  care  of 
violets,  so  I  will  be  consulting  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  often. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  tribute,  to  the 
greatest  woman  I  have  known,  with  a  little 
verse  that  describes  how  important  Mom  was 
in  my  life. 

My  Mother  was  the  making  of  me, 

She  was  so  true  and  so  sure  of  me, 

I  feel  that  I  have  someone  to  live  for- — 
Someone  I  must  not  disappoint 
The  memory  of  My  Mother  will  always 
be  a  blessing  to  me. 

(Betty) 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  cut  leaves  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
400  varieties  plants  at  house.  Evenings  week 
days;  after  1:00  p.m.  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

VELMA  KNOWLTON 

715  W.  Housatonic  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

’Nature's  Way'  African  Violet  Soil 

Potash  rock  —  Limestone 
Horn  and  Hoof  — -  Blood  ■—  Bone  — -  Cotton 
and  Fish  meals  ™  Tobacco  and  Leather 
dusts  — •  Active  —  Organo  —  and  Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion,  etc. 

10^  Coin  Brings  Price  List. 

SOIL-CONDITIONERS 

P.  O.  Box  384  Littleton,  Moss. 
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Chicken  feeders  hold  rooting  leaves. 


Brittain’s  Violets 


Blanche  W.  Brittain,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 


Some  of  my  plants  downstairs. 


7HY  do  your  African  violets  bloom  and 
W  what  secrets  do  you  have?”  This  I  hear 
so  often.  I  have  no  secrets  — •  just  loving  care 
and  cleanliness.  Each  plant  is  an  individual 
to  me,  with  a  love  of  fresh  air  and  good  light. 

My  plants  are  watered  from  the  top,  but  I 
always  make  a  finger  test  to  see  if  the  soil 
is  dry.  I  use  rain  or  snow  water,  of  which  I 
keep  a  storage  in  glass  jugs,  for  use  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  My  plants  are  in  small 
ceramic  pots;  the  clay  pots  dry  too  rapidly. 

To  me  anyone  can  grow  beautiful  violets 
by  observing  a  few  basic  rules  regarding 
proper  lighting,  temperature,  watering,  hu¬ 
midity  and  fertilizing. 

Find  a  good  soil  and  use  clean,  sterilized 
pots. 

I  start  all  my  leaves  in  my  regular  pot¬ 
ting  soil,  using  ice  cube  trays  and  long  metal 
chicken  feeders  for  containers;  they  hold  many 
leaves.  When  the  babies  start  to  appear,  lift 
each  leaf  carefully  and  pot  in  a  three  inch 
pot  so  that  the  mother  leaf  and  its  small 
plants  have  room  for  maturity.  When  the 
little  plants  are  large  enough,  they  can  be 
removed  carefully,  leaving  the  main  root  on 
the  mother  leaf  and  then  placing  it  back  in 
its  pot  to  carry  on  and  grow  more  babies.  I 
have  leaves  that  have  been  producing  babies 
for  two  years. 

I  cut  the  small  plants  from  the  older 
plants,  put  them  in  the  African  Violet  Rooter, 
pot  in  my  regular  potting  soil  and  pin  them 
down  with  wire  hairpins  to  hold  them  firm 
i  and  upright.  I  keep  them  moist  at  all  times, 
and  soon  they  will  be  rooted  and  blooming. 

I  also  use  these  hairpins  to  pin  down  the 
leaves  around  our  wire  hanging  baskets.  These 
are  lined  with  moss,  filled  with  potting  soil, 
and  hold  six  violets  around  the  sides  between 
the  wires  and  three  in  the  top.  The  hairpins 
hold  down  all  the  wild  leaves,  making  them 


cover  the  basket.  If  you  have  no  place  to 
hang  a  basket,  purchase  a  bird  cage  stand; 
it  holds  the  basket  very  nicely  and  can  be 
moved  about  easily  for  good  lighting. 

My  plants  are  raised  under  lights  in  the 
basement  and  in  the  basement  windows.  My 
displays  of  blooming  plants  are  kept  in  my 
living  room  and  dining  area.  We  purchased 
wrought-iron  room  dividers  —  covered  the 
shelves  with  glass  —  put  a  narrow  wooden 
frame  around  the  bottom,  painted  black,  and 
installed  casters.  These  stands  can  be  moved 
easily  for  cleaning  and  turned  from  side  to 
side  so  guests  may  see  all  the  beautiful 
blooms. 

Cleanliness  is  a  must  for  beautiful  plants. 
It  just  makes  me  heartsick  to  see  a  display 
of  dirty  dusty  African  violets.  I  wash  my 
plants,  using  the  spray  at  the  kitchen  sink. 

How  I  wish  I  might  give  to  everyone  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  I  find  in  potting  my  little 
plants  and  watching  for  their  first  blooms. 

end 

Wrought-iron  room  dividers  are  for  display  plants. 
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Clean  Plants 

for  health 
and  beauty 


Everyone  likes  their  African  violet  col¬ 
lection  to  be  shining  clean  if  they  want  to 
display  their  plants  at  their  best.  A  dusty 
group  of  plants  all  water  spotted  and  dirty  is 
not  attractive  or  healthy.  If  you  are  planning 
to  enter  plants  in  a  show  or  just  indulge  in 
some  African  violet  house  cleaning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  and  illustrations  of  dry 
cleaning  or  wet  cleaning  a  plant  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  you. 


Note  the  slanting  angle  at  which  the  brush  is  being 
held. 


Dry  Cleaning 

Many  collectors  use  a  soft,  dry  camel’s- 
hair  shaving  brush  or  paint  brush  with  which 
to  clean  their  plants.  Be  absolutely  sure  the 
bristles  of  the  brush  are  soft.  Brushes  with 
nylon  bristles  are  not  recommended.  One  at 
a  time  support  each  leaf  in  your  hand  and 
work  carefully.  If  the  plant  is  very  dirty 
brush  it  a  little  each  day  for  several  days  un¬ 
til  it  is  clean.  Be  sure  to  touch  lightly  so  you 
will  not  injure  the  leaf  surface.  Angle  the 
bristles  of  the  brush  so  that  you  stroke  the 
leaf  surface  on  a  downward  motion  with  the 
sides  of  the  bristles  — -  not  the  ends.  Start  at 
the  leaf  axil  and  brush  to  the  tip.  If  the 
bristles  are  too  stiff  or  you  brush  too  hard 
the  leaf  surface  will  have  scarred  or  pitted 
places  or  the  foliage  will  even  wilt  if  brushed 
too  vigorously  or  too  long. 

Wet  Cleaning 

A  water  bath  will  not  only  make  your 
plants  more  beautiful  to  look  at  but  is  most 
beneficial  to  them  as  well.  It  seems  to  give 
new  life  to  the  plants:  they  will  be  crisper  and 
greener.  Begin  their  wet  cleaning  by  testing 
the  water  on  the  inside  of  your  wrist  as  it 
comes  from  the  faucet.  It  should  only  be  luke¬ 
warm  — -  never,  never  hot!  If  you  use  the 
water  too  hot  leaf  spot  can  result.  Now  holding 
each  leaf  one  at  a  time,  in  your  hand,  let  the 
water  gently  flow  over  the  leaf  with  a  gentle 
rotary  motion  of  the  thumb  to  help  loosen  the 
dirt.  Do  have  care  for  if  you  use  the  water 
pressure  too  strong  it  will  break  the  leaves 
or  petioles.  Begin  with  the  larger  outside 
leaves  and  work  in  toward  the  center.  The 
older  leaves  collect  more  dirt  than  the  center 
one  and  will  require  more  cleaning.  As  you 
get  near  the  crown  reduce  the  water  pressure 
and  tip  the  plant  slightly  so  that  the  water 
drains  off  and  out  of  the  crown.  After  the 
plant  is  clean,  and  if  you  have  a  spray  at¬ 
tachment,  with  great  care  now  spray  the  out¬ 
side  leaves  as  you  support  them  with  your 
fingers.  This  is  just  an  extra  step  in  their 
beauty  treatment.  Set  the  plant  aside  to  drip 


Keep  water  temperature  as  evenly 
warm  as  possible. 


Work  slow  and  with  care  as  the 
leaves  break  or  mar  easily. 


Gently  move  the  thumb  in  a  ro¬ 
tary  motion  and  assist  the  water  in 
loosening  the  dirt. 


)port  the  leaves  and  petioles  v/ith 

left  hand  as  you  gently  spray. 


sure  that  the  center  leaves  are  not 
wet  or  very  damp. 


liough  the  water  will  drain  from 
foliage  in  a  short  while,  the  plant 
I  not  be  dry  for  some  time. 


^ays  bathe  plants  in  a  warm  room 
t  is  free  of  drafts. 


dry.  With  a  facial  tissue  gently  blot  from  the 
crown  excess  water  that  has  collected  there. 
Make  sure  no  moisture  is  left  or  the  crown 
might  spot  or  turn  brown.  Allow  the  plants 
to  thoroughly  dry  before  returning  them  to 
window  light:  white  spots  or  burned  places 
on  the  leaves  will  result  if  they  are  exposed 
to  strong  light  before  dry.  Fluorescent  lights 
do  not  damage  wet  plants  as  the  sun  does. 

This  plant  is  being  allowed  to  drip  and  dry 
on  the  sliding  drainboard  and  will  later  be 
placed  in  the  sink  under  the  drainboard  to 
spend  the  night.  If  you  do  not  have  a  sink 
sufficiently  ample  for  plants,  put  them  in  the 
bathtub  and  let  them  dry  overnight.  It  may 
take  several  days  to  clean  a  number  of  plants 
if  you  only  use  the  sink.  The  bathtub  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  better  place  as  several  plants  may 
drip  there  at  one  time.  Make  sure  they  are 
not  crowded  for  if  the  leaves  touch  each 
other  they  will  not  dry  out  sufficiently  to  be 
returned  to  bright  light  the  next  day.  end 


Cover  the  plant  over  with  the  drainboard  and  let 
dry  until  morning. 
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Controlling  Insect  Pests  By 
Dipping  and  Spraying  Plants 


There  are  a  number  of  different  methods 
to  use  in  controlling  insect  pests  on  house 
grown  African  violets.  Here  are  the  most 
common  procedures: 

Aerosol  Bombs  —  Be  sure  that  you  have  an 
aerosol  bomb  that  is  specifically  prepared  for 
use  on  plants.  Do  not  use  one  that  was  de¬ 
signed  for  use  on  household  pests.  If  your 
plant  is  not  in  a  suitable  place  for  spraying, 
move  it  to  a  better  place  for  this  operation. 
Certain  plastics,  furniture  finishes,  and  as¬ 
phalt  tiles  tend  to  soften,  discolor  or  stain 
when  sprayed.  Protect  such  from  the  spray. 
Remove  fishbowls  and  bird  cages  from  the 
room.  Read  the  directions,  and  if  they  say  to 
avoid  spraying  such  other  house  plants  as 
maidenhair  fern,  moss  fern,  cyclamen  and  lan- 
tana,  do  observe  this  warning.  Do  not  spray  or 
leave  your  plant  in  the  hot  sun  or  in  a  place 
where  the  temperature  is  excessively  high. 


Reminder:  Spray  with  light  one  second  puffs-— do  not 
spray  too  heavily.  Hold  aerosol  bombs  no  closer  than 
eighteen  inches. 

Spray  from  all  sides  so  that  you  reach  the 
under  and  upper  leaf  surfaces  and  the  stems. 
Hold  the  container  upright,  about  eighteen 
inches  away  from  the  foliage — no  closer.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  short  one  second  puffs.  Avoid  heavy 
wetting.  Too  much  spray  will  burn  and  in¬ 
jure  the  plant.  Aerosol  bombs  are  very  easy 
and  convenient  to  use.  Just  observe  the  simple 
requirements  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  results. 

Dipping-  — -  If  the  leaf  spread  of  your  African 
violet  is  not  too  large,  and  sufficient  care  is 
taken  to  cover  the  soil  to  retain  the  earth  in 
the  pot,  it  may  be  a  smart  idea  to  dip  your 
plant  in  a  pan  or  tub  of  prepared  insecticide 
solution  if  a  pesticide  is  indicated.  Use  a 
container  big  and  deep  enough  to  permit  safe 
handling  of  the  plant  throughout  the  opera- 


Reminder:  Do  keep  the  soil  tightly  covered  so  that 
the  solution  will  remain  free  of  dirt.  The  foliage  of 
your  plant  will  really  shine  when  it  is  clean. 

tion.  Cover  the  soil  with  a  piece  of  soft  plastic 
or  aluminum  foil  and  hold  it  securely.  While 
holding  the  plant  upside  down,  gently  move 
it  back  and  forth  in  a  swinging  motion  through 
the  solution.  Then,  set  it  aside  to  drain  off  and 
dry.  This  may  take  several  hours.  Wait  until 
dark  before  returning  plants  to  the  window 
or  lights  if  dipping  is  done  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours.  Place  in  a  warm,  shaded  location, 
free  from  drafts,  until  the  foliage  is  com¬ 
pletely  dry. 


Reminder:  Agitate  spray  now  and  then  to  keep  liquid 
well  mixed  as  you  spray.  Keep  plants  from  light  until 
dry.  Evening  is  a  good  time  for  spraying. 

Spraying — Place  your  plant  in  a  suitable  lo¬ 
cation  for  using  a  liquid  spray.  Use  a  fine 
mist  handsprayer  and  spray  the  plant  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  in  the 
crown — with  full  pressure.  Be  sure  to  hold 
the  sprayer  far  enough  away  from  the  plant 
so  that  the  liquid  is  evenly  spread  in  a  fine 
mist.  All  areas  should  be  lightly  covered. 
Stop  before  the  spray  begins  to  drip  from 
the  foliage,  end 
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SINCE  the  story  about  my  struggle  to  rid 
my  plants  of  bugs,  worms,  etc.,  appeared 
in  the  September  1958  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine,  I  have  moved  to  Wisconsin;  and  as  I 
did  not  want  to  be  outdone  by  the  insects  that 
were  plaguing  me  and  my  plants,  I  brought 
them  with  me  so  that  I  could  nurse  them 
to  health. 

I  have  had  many  letters  warning  me  about 
the  use  of  parathion  and  how  toxic  and  deadly 
it  can  be.  It  is  true  that  parathion  can  be  a 
deadly  thing  if  used  full  strength,  but  what 
I  used  was  a  two  per  cent  mixture,  the  same 
as  is  used  by  farmers  when  dusting  tobacco 
in  the  fields.  I  mixed  the  solution  and  used 
it,  and  was  careful  not  to  be  careless.  When 
using  any  kind  of  poison,  one  must  use  cau¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
parathion  2%  worked  in  my  particular  case. 
It  killed  bugs,  worms,  etc.,  and  if  what  I  had 
was  cyclamen  mite,  and  I  believe  that  it  was, 
it  killed  that  too.  Actually  it  did  a  good  job, 
but  the  only  trouble  was  that  it  didn’t  act 
long  enough.  After  treating  my  plants  the  first 
time,  they  responded  just  like  a  bird  let  out 
of  prison  and  immediately  began  to  grow  like 
wild.  I  thought  all  of  my  troubles  were  over, 
but  in  just  about  six  weeks  to  two  months  I 
again  began  to  see  the  plants  settle  back  down 
in  the  same  old  rut  they  had  been  in,  and 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  months  I  again  saw  the 
evidence  of  mite  and  of  worms,  etc.  In  the 
interim  I  had  watered  the  pots  with  more 
parathion  solution  and  had  doused  some  of 
the  plants  with  it,  but  this  time  they  showed 
very  little  change. 

As  I  saw  the  disease  beginning  to  take  a 
real  hold,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do  something 
and  do  it  quickly.  I  ordered  some  sodium 
selenate  from  Neil  Miller.  I  followed  his  di¬ 
rections  completely,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  been  free  from  the  plague:  mites, 
worms,  etc.  Those  same  plants  that  I  had 
treated  are  in  the  same  pots  now  and  are 
bursting  with  buds  and  blossoms.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  some  of  them  have  bloomed 
since  they  were  started  over  two  years  ago. 
Maybe  it  is  patience  on  my  part,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  well  rewarded  in  my  experi¬ 
ments  with  parathion  and  sodium  selenate.  I 
shall  always  keep  selenate  on  hand,  for  it 
really  has  done  a  lasting  job,  and  that  is 
what  we  all  want.  Parathion  left  a  white  dust 
on  the  violets  that  was  much  to  my  dislike. 
Selenate  does  not  do  that.  Parathion’s  merits 
are  too  short-lived  to  be  really  practical. 

And  now  I  come  to  another  bug  that  has 
bothered  me  —  mealy  bug.  I  was  given  this 
“lovely”  infestation  by  a  friend.  It  came  on 
a  leaf.  I  thought  nothing  about  it.  I  took 
some  alcohol  soaked  cotton  and  wiped  same 
and  said,  “They  are  gone.”  But,  who  was 
kidding  who?  After  the  leaves  were  placed 
in  vermiculite  and  were  beginning  to  root. 


Cleaning  Up  Mites 
Or  Mealy  Bugs 


Rev.  Nelson  Garcia,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


so  were  the  mealy  bugs.  I  chased  them  with 
more  alcohol,  but  to  no  avail.  They  were 
multiplying  and  journeying  on  to  the  plants 
nearby.  I  let  the  plants  continue  to  grow  in 
vermiculite  until  they  were  ready  for  potting, 
then  I  gave  each  one  of  them  a  nice  soapy 
bath  in  a  solution  of  fifty  percent  Malathion. 
I  secured  End-O-Pest  50%  Malathion.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions  for  the  solution  that 
came  nearest  to  what  I  thought  was  like 
African  violets.  I  took  my  choice  and  best 
violets  and  dunked  them,  that  is  easier  than 
spraying  and  does  a  much  better  job.  I  felt 
that  if  I  was  going  to  have  another  plague, 
I  would  take  drastic  measures  to  start  off 
with.  None  of  the  local  florists  could  give 
me  any  information,  so  I  was  venturing  in 
the  dark.  I  used  some  Vel  or  Tide  as  a  wet¬ 
ting  agent  in  my  water,  and  the  required 
amount  of  Malathion  to  the  required  amount 
of  water.  Almost  tearfully  I  bid  farewell  to 
my  plants  as  I  dunked  them  under.  It  had 
to  be  goodbye  to  the  mealy  bugs,  or  the 
plants  would  go  anyway.  I  looked  them  over 
the  next  day  and  the  blossoms  were  wilted 
and  dropping  but  the  leaves  were  not  hurt. 
A  few  days  later  the  plants  looked  all  right 
and  new  buds  were  opening  and  more  were 
appearing.  The  mealy  bugs  and  nests  were 
all  dried  up,  and  the  bugs  were  lying  on  their 
backs.  The  plants  were  not  set  back.  I  did 
the  same  with  the  rooted  leaves  and  with  the 
new  plants  on  those  leaves,  and  they  have 
grown  very  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
was  the  end  of  my  bugs. 

On  my  shelf  I  have  some  standard  items 
of  warfare:  Sodium  Selenate  and  50%  Mala¬ 
thion.  end 


YOARS  GREENHOUSE 
Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 

African  violets,  plants,  cuttings,  seeds.  Gesneria- 
ceae,  hoyas,  begonias,  ferns.  Sodium  selenate  50c; 
V-C  13  $2.50.  Sprays,  plastic  labels,  general  line  of 
supplies  and  soils. 

Located  V2  mile  south  and  Y4  mile  west  of  Me- 
Grawsville.  For  list  send  10c  refunded  on  first 
order  received. 


AFRrCAN  VIOLETS 

Newest  of  the  new  and  oldest  of  the  old. 

Leaves  Cuttings  Small  Plants 
List  free 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 
Carrollton,  Illinois 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  June  1st;  for  December  issue,  September  1st; 
for  March  issue,  December  1st;  for  June  issue,  March  1st. 


The  Countryside  African  Violet  Club, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  held  its  September  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Senty.  A  plant 
and  leaf  auction  was  held  and  the  Society’s 
nematode  research  project  was  discussed  and 
plants  were  contributed. 

The  October  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  MacLean.  Professor  E.  C. 
Berger  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  spoke 
on  “Violets  and  Nitra-Grow,”  which  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  soil  according  to  the  formula 
he  developed.  Slides  showed  the  superiority 
of  plants  grown  in  Nitra-Grow. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Allen  was  hostess  for  the 
November  meeting.  Mrs.  Earl  Antoine  illus¬ 
trated  the  use  of  violets  for  Holiday  arrange¬ 
ments  and  decorations. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  The  Capital 
District  African  Violet  Society,  Albany,  New 
York,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  president,  Mrs.  F.  Henry 
Galpin;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Hazel  Jordan; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Malvina  Hevenor;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Earl  Raymond;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  Shufelt. 

The  Hub  City  African  Violet  Society, 
Compton,  California  held  its  annual  election 
of  officers  for  1960  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  elected:  president,  Mrs.  Paul  Nuss;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Ann  Wellbrock;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Helen  Cutter;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Bernice 
Yolton. 

The  Raleigh  African  Violet  Society,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  North  Carolina  held  its  fourth  Birth¬ 
day  Party  in  a  new  meeting  place  — -  the  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Bldg.,  on  the  State  College  Campus. 
The  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the 
year  1959-60:  president,  Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming, 
Jr.;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Haywood  Williams; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Stephenson; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Croy; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Oscar  Leach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren  of  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  (who  organized  the  group  in  1954) 
were  present  and  Mrs.  Warren  talked  on  “Our 
Past  History.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Winnipeg  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society,  Winnipeg,  Canada  was 
held  Wednesday,  November  4,  1959.  Mrs.  Roy 
Mundt  gave  a  talk  on  “African  Violets  in 
Christmas  Floral  Decorations.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  president,  K.  D.  Barnes; 
vice  president,  A.  W.  Sellers;  second  vice 
president,  Mrs.  E.  Chadwick;  secretary,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Tanner;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  Hamilton. 


The  December  meeting  of  the  club  fea¬ 
tured  a  sale  of  African  violets. 

The  newly  elected  officers  for  Parma’s 
First  African  Violet  Society,  Parma,  Ohio  are 
as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Henry  Lessman; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Raymond  James;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Leonard  Vavruska;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Martin  Kress;  historian  and  librarian,  Mrs. 
Otto  Fensel. 

The  Friendly  African  Violet  Club  of  Ingle¬ 
wood,  California  celebrated  its  seventh  birth¬ 
day  on  October  27,  1959  with  a  smorgasboard 
luncheon  at  the  Little  Banquet.  The  past  presi¬ 
dents  were  honored  with  a  beautiful  birthday 
cake  decorated  with  violets. 

Following  the  luncheon  the  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  of  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Loren 
Hilton.  Officers  for  the  year  are:  president, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Lindner;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  Beeten;  secretary,  Mrs.  Albert  Guthner; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Campbell. 

The  Tri-City  African  Violet  Society,  Cali¬ 
fornia  met  in  the  Community  Savings  and 
Loan  Building  in  Paramount,  California  on 
November  16,  1959  at  7.30  p.m.  Mr.  John 
Rymer  of  Bellflower  gave  a  talk  on  new 
varieties.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Clapp;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hath¬ 
away;  secretary,  Mrs.  Bernice  Osborn;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  Virginia  Liniger.  A  plant  sale  and 
refreshments  completed  the  meeting. 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Albany,  New 
York  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
year:  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Knight;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Winifred  Clark;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Grover  New;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Kay  Hoos. 

With  two  very  successful  shows  behind 
them  the  members  of  Parma’s  First  African 
Violet  Society,  Parma,  Ohio,  are  now  aimed 
at  increasing  their  membership.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  was  asked  to  contact  a  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor  who  grows  African  violets  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  interest;  or  to  encourage  friends  to 
start  violet  collections.  Members  were  to  in¬ 
vite  guests  to  their  birthday  celebration  on 
December  1.  Visitors  at  their  recent  show, 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the  Society, 
were  also  invited. 

Each  member  brought  a  beautiful  African 
violet  plant  to  present  to  each  invited  guest. 
Mrs.  Henry  Lessman  and  Mrs.  Martin  Kress 
were  hostesses  for  the  party.  They  seated 
guests  and  members  at  a  “Get  Acquainted 
Table”  which  was  decorated  with  beautiful 
centerpieces  of  African  violet  arrangements. 
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The  birthday  cake  was  decorated  with  Afri¬ 
can  violets  and  forget-me-nots.  Coffee  and 
ice  cream  were  served. 

Guests  were  entertained  with  movies  of 
the  club’s  first  Christmas  party  in  1956  and 
slides  of  the  1959  show.  A  very  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent  by  all.  Come  January, 
many  new  members  will  start  the  year  of  1960 
with  the  Society. 

The  Town  and  Country  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  name  chosen  for  the  newly  form¬ 
ed  club  which  will  hold  its  meetings  at  Brock¬ 
ton  Hall,  Redlands,  California,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month.  On  November  9,  1959, 
election  and  installation  of  officers  was  held, 
with  Mrs.  Mildred  McKeague,  past  president 
of  the  San  Gabriel  African  Violet  Society  as 
installing  officer. 

Mrs.  McKeague  compared  the  work  and 
duties  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
organization  to  a  wheel,  the  hub  of  which 
represented  the  president.  A  wheel  cannot 
function  properly  without  spokes.  These  are 
supplied  by  the  remaining  officers,  but  with¬ 
out  a  rim,  the  hub  and  the  spokes  would  be 
useless.  The  rim  is  represented  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  which  completes  the  wheel.  As  the  du¬ 
ties  of  her  office  were  explained  to  each 
officer,  and  accepted  by  them,  Mrs.  McKeague 
presented  each  with  a  beautiful  African  vio¬ 
let. 

Following  are  the  officers  installed  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Parker; 
first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Rosa  Ward;  second 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Helen  Anderson;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Ruth  Sullivan;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Holt. 

Thirty  became  members  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  charter  remained  open  until  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1960.  The  purpose  of  this  Society 
will  be  to  discuss  problems  of  care,  culture 
and  grooming  of  the  African  violet. 

The  Water  Wonderland  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  Muskegon,  Michigan  held  its  second 
anniversary  meeting  at  the  McGraft  Recrea¬ 
tion  Center  on  September  13,  1959.  Special 
guests  were  members  of  the  Saintpaulia  So¬ 
ciety  of  Grand  Rapids  and  members  of  the 
Muskegon  County  Garden  Club.  Mr.  Henry 
Hart,  the  speaker,  chose  as  his  subject  “In¬ 
door  Gardening”  which  he  presented  in  a 
pleasing  way. 

African  violets  were  on  display  and  the 
table  decorations  depicted  the  name  “Water 
Wonderland.”  The  centerpieces  were  kidney¬ 
shaped  containers  holding  water  on  which 
little  ships  floated  and  the  favors  at  each 
plate  were  ships  holding  an  African  violet 
leaf.  Decorations  were  all  made  of  Styrofoam 
and  quite  attractive  in  a  garden  setting. 

An  impressive  installation  ceremony  was 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Martha  Shafer.  The  out¬ 
going  officers  each  received  a  gift  from  the 
president  while  each  new  officer  received  a 
corsage  as  she  was  installed.  Officers  are: 
president,  Mrs.  Clifford  Bayne;  vice  president, 


Mrs.  John  Diendorf;  secretary,  Mrs.  Harold 
Taylor;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Donald  Bullis. 

Mrs.  Martha  Shafer,  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent,  was  presented  with  a  fluorescent  light 
fixture  in  appreciation  of  the  work  she  has 
done  both  in  organizing  the  Society  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  president  for  two  years. 

Refreshments  were  served. 

The  Southern  Connecticut  African  Violet 
Club  held  its  annual  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Colonial  House,  Hamden,  Connecticut  on  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  1959.  After  a  delightful  meal,  a  short 
business  meeting  was  held,  during  which 
yearly  awards  for  flower  arrangements  and 
horticulture  were  announced.  First  to  Mrs. 
Walter  Goldman;  second,  Mrs.  Louis  Bobo- 
wick;  third,  Mrs.  Erwin  O’Brien;  fourth,  Mrs. 
Anthony  Aldo;  fifth,  Mrs.  Ernest  Rader  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hafner. 

The  chairman  of  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee,  Mrs.  Anthony  Aldo,  presented  the  new 
slate  of  officers  for  the  coming  two  years: 
president,  Mrs.  Edmund  Jessel;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Erwin  O’Brien;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Brock;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Charles  Blight;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Rader. 

The  club  presented  the  outgoing  president, 
Mrs.  Louis  Bobowick,  with  a  bone  china  cup 
and  saucer  set  adorned  with  violets,  as  a 
token  of  appreciation. 

Each  member  wore  a  handmade  corsage  to 
the  luncheon  and  both  the  outgoing  and  in¬ 
coming  presidents  were  presented  with  love¬ 
ly  corsages  by  the  club. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Sherer  was  presented  with 
a  Life  Membership  in  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Inc.  by  Mrs.  Harold  Barden, 
president  of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter 
of  the  African  Violet  Society,  Santa  Monica, 
California  at  their  president’s  luncheon  held 
July  7,  1959. 

New  officers  for  1960  are  as  follows:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Jean  Spencer;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Gifford  Thrasher;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Garacochea;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Louis  Zitzman;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles 
Leland. 

Unit  No.  2  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky  met  November  19,  1959 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Albert  Wolke.  New  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Marvin  Ash;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
E.  O.  Conrad;  secretary,  Mrs.  Warren  Slack; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Beetem; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Brink. 

The  club  held  a  coffee  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  John  Brink  on  October  29th  entertain¬ 
ing  nine  members  of  Unit  No.  3  with  a  nice 
social  hour  getting  acquainted  and  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas  about  violets.  In  August  they  en¬ 
tertained  Unit  No.  1  with  a  luncheon  at  the 
Mayflower. 

The  Racine  African  Violet  Society  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin  enjoyed  many  interesting  pro¬ 
grams  during  the  club  year  1959.  Mrs.  Clar- 
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ence  Happke  of  Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin  pre¬ 
sented  a  program  using  African  violets  in  dis¬ 
plays  for  shows.  Mr.  M.  Schmahl  of  Racine 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  “Growing  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  Under  Lights.”  Mrs.  Roy  Chris¬ 
tianson,  a  local  member,  showed  how  to 
raise  and  groom  plants  for  shows.  Mrs.  Harry 
Klingenmeyer  of  Milwaukee,  talked  to  the 
group  on  “What  to  Look  for  When  Judging 
Show  Plants.”  Mrs.  Einar  Nielson  demon¬ 
strated  planting  of  African  violets  in  unusual 
containers.  Colored  slides  from  the  National 
Convention  and  local  shows  were  shown  to 
the  club  by  Mr.  Glenn  Barrer  of  Cudahy. 
Mrs.  George  Betts  gave  a  most  interesting 
program  on  “Table  Settings”  and  “The  Use 
of  Violets  for  Table  Arrangements.” 

African  violet  plants,  tied  with  satin  bows 
and  attractively  wrapped  were  distributed  at 
the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Sunnyrest  Sani- 
torium.  These  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Gerald 
Houdek,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Buchta,  Miss  Anne  Neit- 
zel  and  Mr.  Myron  Kellar. 

Officers  for  the  club  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Anton  Buckson;  vice  president,  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Buchta;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bromley;  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hughes;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Tesneer. 

The  Pomona  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  held  its 
installation  of  officers  on  October  19,  1959 
at  3rd  and  “F”  Sts.,  La  Verne,  California,  with 
John  H.  Rymer  officiating. 

The  following  officers  were  installed: 
president,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Rathbone;  first  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunlap;  second  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Vera  Wright;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Jessie  Cadle;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Mildred  McKeague;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Nealie  Gibbs. 

The  Viking  African  Violet  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  held  its  regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  on  October  14,  1959  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Irving  Smith. 

After  luncheon  the  election  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  officers  followed.  New  officers  are: 
president,  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Irwin;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chapman;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Herbert  Barth;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sieveking;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Irving  Smith. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lincoln,  the  1959  president, 
then  presented  each  new  officer  with  a  token 
gift. 

The  following  officers  have  recently  been 
elected  by  the  North  Shore  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts:  president,  Mrs. 
Perley  Knight;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Craig;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Weston 
Allen;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  George 
Beckert;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Boynton. 

The  following  officers  were  installed  for 
the  African  Violet  Society,  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  an  impressive  ceremony  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Maude  Gosmann;  president,  Mrs. 
Florence  Mitchell;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Rita 


Braun;  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Rymer;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Powell.  For  this  event, 
held  on  November  13th,  1959,  Mrs.  Gosmann 
chose  as  her  theme  “The  Symbol  of  the  Circle” 
and  stressed  constancy,  faith  and  loyalty. 
Each  officer  was  presented  a  Styrofoam  circle 
decorated  with  sequins  and  flowers  in  appro¬ 
priate  colors.  For  the  treasurer  yellow  was 
chosen  to  express  trust  and  fidelity.  Blue  for 
the  secretary  symbolizing  intelligence  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  For  the  vice  president  — -  orchid  which 
is  a  reflective  color  and  a  soft  shade  of  purple 
was  used  to  express  willingness  to  assist. 
Purple  was  for  the  president  showing  authori¬ 
ty.  At  this  time  the  gavel  passed  from  Golda 
Overberg  to  Florence  Mitchell. 

New  officers  for  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  Bellflower,  California,  who  were  elected 
for  next  year  are:  president,  John  H.  Rymer; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Agnes  Podhaski;  secre¬ 
tary,  Marguerite  Horton;  treasurer,  Elsia  De 
Lilia.  The  officers  were  installed  by  a  past 
president  of  the  Long  Beach  Society,  Mrs. 
Viola  Wilson,  in  a  very  impressive  ceremony. 
The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mrs.  Ellen 
Caldon,  president  of  the  Southern  California 
African  Violet  Council. 

A  pin  was  presented  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Florence  Sneed. 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  African  Violet 
Clubs  sponsored  a  judging  school  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1959  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The 
teacher  was  Mrs.  Ronald  Reaume  of  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  officers  elected  to  serve  the  Council 
for  the  next  two  years  are:  president,  Mrs. 
David  Buchta,  Racine;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Fred  Passman,  Milwaukee;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Paul  Tenney,  Madison. 

On  November  13th  the  Council  was  guest 
of  the  Milwaukee  Club  at  their  annual  fall 
luncheon  at  the  Mitchell  Park  Pavilion.  A 
very  interesting  program  was  given  by  Mr. 
Sam  Caldwell  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  known 
as  the  “Old  Dirt  Dobber.” 

The  Detroit  African  Violet  Club,  Detroit, 
Michigan  held  its  annual  election  of  officers 
on  October  14,  1959.  Mrs.  Louis  Biel  was 
hostess  and  a  potluck  luncheon  was  enjoyed 
by  all  the  members  present.  The  following 
were  elected  to  office  and  were  installed  on 
January  13,  1960:  president,  Mrs.  Russell 
Asher;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ronald  Reaume; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Louis  Biel;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  Louis  Biel;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Charles  Rose. 

New  officers  for  the  Happy  ’Ours  African 
Violet  Club,  New  Jersey  are:  president,  Char¬ 
les  Leigh;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Olga  Ham¬ 
mock;  secretary,  Mrs.  Marion  Getgood;  treas¬ 
urer,  Robert  Hamilton. 

The  Happy  ’Ours  African  Violet  Club 
wishes  to  extend  a  welcome  to  each  one  of 
you  to  visit  with  us  if  you  are  in  or  near 
Hawthorne,  N.  J.  We  meet  on  the  first  Thurs¬ 
day  of  each  month. 
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The  club  had  their  own  “wee  private-for- 
members  show”  with  members  acting  as 
judges  and  judges  clerks.  Everyone  learned 
from  the  experience  and  left  with  a  greater 
respect  for  the  responsibility  which  falls  on 
the  judges  of  a  show.  Refreshments  were  at¬ 
tractively  served. 

The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Long  Island,  New  York  is  well  into  its  third 
successful  year.  Meetings  are  held  the  third 
Thursday  of  each  month  at  8  p.m.  in  Walt 
Whitman  High  School.  Membership  is  now 
63.  Twenty-seven  attended  the  first  meeting 
in  September  1957,  when  the  club  was  organ¬ 
ized. 

The  September  meeting  was  an  anniver¬ 
sary  party.  Hostesses  for  the  occasion  were 
the  executive  committee;  president,  Mrs.  Otto 
Schleichart;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Schultz;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Lud¬ 
wig  Nadodyl;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Russell  Van  Houten;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roxlau.  The  club’s  first  annual  awards 
dinner  was  held  on  September  23  at  Mullers 
Restaurant,  in  East  Northport.  Past  presidents 
pins  were  presented  to  Mrs.  LeRoy  Van  Hou¬ 
ten  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Welker.  Past  officers 
pins  were  presented  to  Bernard  Sheldon,  Mrs. 
Charles  Acompora  and  Mrs.  Mary  Strebel.  All 
members  who  helped  with  the  first  and  very 
successful  show  held  last  May  were  guests  at 
the  dinner.  Husbands  and  wives  of  members 
attended. 

At  the  October  15th  meeting,  slides  were 
shown  by  Dr.  Charles  Fischer  of  Fischer 
Greenhouses,  Linwood,  New  Jersey.  On  No¬ 
vember  19th  a  series  of  slides  —  “Insects,  Dis¬ 
eases,  Pests  and  Propagation”  —  borrowed 
from  the  National  Library  were  shown. 

Plants  donated  by  members  were  deliver¬ 
ed  to  a  local  nursing  home  as  a  little  Thanks¬ 
giving  gift.  This  is  an  annual  project  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

The  Christmas  party  was  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  with  Mrs.  Bernard  Sheldon  as  hostess. 
Grab  bag  gifts  were  distributed,  charades 
were  played  using  violet  names  as  the  puzzles. 
Delicious  refreshments  were  served. 

The  Northeast  African  Violet  Club  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri  held  its  first  fall  meeting 
on  Friday,  September  18,  1959  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Wallace.  “The  Growth  of  Our 
Violets  During  the  Summer”  was  the  topic 
of  discussion.  After  the  regular  business  meet¬ 
ing,  delightful  refreshments  were  served. 

For  the  October  meeting,  the  members 
were  invited  to  meet  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
John  Buckner,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  on  October 
16th.  Pleasant  Hill  is  about  an  hours  drive 
from  Kansas  City  and  as  the  countryside  was 
so  beautiful  at  this  time,  it  was  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  trip.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  after 
a  short  business  session  after  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  Mrs.  Buck¬ 
ner’s  beautiful  plants.  Delicious  refreshments 
were  then  served. 


Left  to  right,  charter  members  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Bay  Chapter  with  their  president.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Andreas- 
sen,  Mrs.  Arthur  Pickens,  Mrs  Charles  Croninger,  Mrs. 
Harold  Barden,  president,  Mrs.  William  Haskell  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  Sherer. 


The  Chico  African  Violet  Society,  Chico, 
California  won  third  prize  with  a  cash  award 
of  $110.00  on  their  garden  entry  at  the  Golden 
Feather  Fair  held  in  August  1959  at  Gridley, 
California.  The  theme  was  “Sunshine  and 
Shadows.” 

At  the  September  meeting,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Bickley  gave  a  report  on  the  regional  con¬ 
ference  of  African  violet  societies  held  at  the 
Claremont  Hotel  in  Berkeley,  California  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1959.  She  reported  that  eleven 
clubs  from  Northern  California  as  well  as 
some  commercial  growers  had  displays  there 
—  192  persons  attended  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Roberts  of  Orangevale,  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  the  speaker  at  the  October  meet¬ 
ing.  She  showed  and  narrated  colored  slides 
of  the  National  Convention  held  in  Detroit, 
Michigan  in  1959,  as  well  as  slides  from  other 
shows. 

The  Northern  California  Council  of  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Societies  held  a  meeting  Novem¬ 
ber  7th  at  Sacramento.  It  was  announced  there 
that  a  judging  school  would  be  held  in 
Lakeside  Park,  Oakland,  California  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1960. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  African  Violet  Club 

held  its  annual  election  in  November.  Officers 
for  1960  are:  Mrs.  Sidney  Rainey,  president; 
Mrs.  Manus  Sharp,  first  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Fred  Coffelt,  second  vice  president;  Mrs.  Les¬ 
ter  Hammer,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Mack 
Eaves,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Carson,  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Lester  Hammer  is  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent.  One  of  her  proudest  achievements  was 
the  forming  of  a  Study  Group  that  meets 
monthly,  in  addition  to  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  club.  In  October  the  Study  Group 
met  at  the  Knoxville  office  of  the  Society, 
where  Mrs.  Travis  explained  the  office  pro¬ 
cedure  and  filing  system,  showing  in  detail 
all  the  steps  between  receiving  a  member’s 
dues  and  addressing  a  magazine  for  mailing. 
Mrs.  Wright,  the  editor,  showed  us  the  many, 
many  details  involved  in  publishing  our 
magazine.  After  realizing  the  work  done  by 
the  magazine  and  office  staffs,  we  appreciate 
our  memberships  and  magazines  much  more 
than  formerly. 
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Aerial  view  of  HI-VIEW  GREENHOUSES 

HI-VIEW  GREENHOUSES 


Formerly:  BAXTER  GREENHOUSES  NOW:  Under  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Manager:  W.  Arthur  Straitiff,  Jr.,  Horticulturist,  Hybridizer 

Location:  R.D.  1  Route  14  New  Waterford,  Ohio 

3y2  miles  east  of  junction  of  Routes  7  and  14,  18  miles  south  of  Youngstown, 

Ohio;  5  miles  west  of  Ohio-Pennsylvania  state  line. 

OUR  NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1960— RELEASE  DATE  APRIL  1,  1960 

ALPINE  CRINKLES  —  Just  what  the  name  implies.  A  crinkled,  cup-shaped  single  white 
flower  with  an  orchid  edging.  Foliage  is  medium  green,  crinkled 
and  pointed.  Strong  grower. 

ALPINE  HALO  —  Large  single  white  with  a  glowing,  bold  blue  edging.  Strong,  supple 

dark  green  foliage.  Symmetrical  grower  with  well-spaced  foliage. 

CORAL  PINK  —  Brilliant  pink  cupped  single  with  a  good  wavy  edge.  Strong  medium 

green  wavy  foliage. 

PINK  TRILL  —  Large  deep  clear  pink  blooms  which  are  heavily  ruffled  and  double, 

deeper  pink  eye.  Foliage  is  strong  and  deep  green. 

SHOWEY  PRINCESS  —  Large  clear  medium  pink  single  with  a  large  deep  showey  pink 
eye  surrounded  by  recurved  petals.  Strong  medium  green  wavy 
foliage. 

SMOKEY  RUFFLES  —  Medium  single  dark  purple  with  heavily  ruffled  edging  sometimes 
lighter  in  color.  Heavily  ruffled  dark  green  foliage,  red  under¬ 
surface. 


Send  stamps  for  listing  of  these  varieties  and  many  others 
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Gifts  from  the  Sea . . . 

New  African  violets  you  will  see  at  the  Seashore 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

AMERICANS  FINEST  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Introdudng  our  seashore  beauties . . . 

Pink  Halo  —  Pink  with  white  edge.  $1.50 

Pink  Shasta  —  Large  semidouble  fringed  deep  pink.  $1.50 

Sea  Breeze  —  Beautiful  fringed  double,  pink  tint.  $1.50 

Sea  Spider  —  Purple  double,  greenish  edge,  novelty.  $1.50 

Driftwood  —  Deep  purple,  outstanding  fringe.  $1.50 

Dancing  Waters  —  Double  pink  Geneva.  $2.00 

Mer  Rouge  —  Large  flowered  deep  pink,  exceptional  fringe.  $1.50 

Double  Pink  Miracle  - —  Double  pink  with  deeper  pink  fringed  edge.  $1.50 

Flirt  —  Spectacular  full  ruffled  double  lavender.  $2.00 

Winter  Mist  —  Unusual  frilled  double  white.  $1.50 

Burning  Sand  —  Bright  raspberry  red  frilled  single  edges  folding  to  white. 

$2.00 

Wisteria  —  Beautiful  large  fringed  wisteria  colored  blooms.  $1.50 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  the  Seashore  Convention,  or  visit  our  Greenhouses, 
we  suggest  you  don't  fail  to  order  from  this  ad. 

Buy  with  confidence.  Years  of  mail  order  experience.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS 


Any  $  6.00  selection  only  $  5.25 

Any  $  7.50  selection  only  $  6.50 

Any  $10.00  selection  only  $  8.75 

Any  $15.00  selection  only  $12.75 


These  and  other  fine  varieties  pictured 
in  our  new  '60  folder.  Write  for  your 
free  copy.  (Customers  on  record  will 
automaticolly  receive  their  copy  in  our 
first  mailing.) 


All  Prices  Postpaid 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  BEGINNING  MID  MAY 


i» 

■udier  .  •  Sreenhouses 

Dept.  V.M.  3 
LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Neu)  Tinari  Origmathns  of  I960  * 

★  FIREBALL  ★  PURPLE  SPLENDOR 

★  PINK  PARFAIT  ★  PINK  POLKA 

★  PINK  PATTI  ★  ROYAL  GIRL 

See  them  al!  in  our  display  at  the  1960  Atlantic  City  Convention,  or  visit 
our  greenhouses  open  daily  8  to  5  p,m.  and  Sunday  afternoon.  (Open  oil 
day  Sunday,  Convention  dote.)  Al!  visitors  are  most  welcome,  see  map  below. 

We  ore  located  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Bethayres,  only  three  miles  from 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Interchange  at  Willow  Grove,  one-half  mile  off 
Route  232  or  63. 


Complete  new  color  catalog  showing  50  varieties  in  true  living  color. 
Over  100  descriptions,  now  ready. 

Our  entire  greenhouse  range  is  devoted  to  growing  the  best  top  quality 
African  violets  in  True  Tinari  Tradition,  and  the  hybridizing  and  developing 
of  the  new  originations. 


Dept.  A.V.,  Bethayres,  Pa, 


VbLUME  NUMBER  ^ 


For  Our  Best  Quality  Cuttings, 


Individually  sealed  cuttings  in  polyethylene 
bags  assure  perfect  freshness  on  arrival  even 
in  hot  summer  weather.  Remember  —  our 
highest  quality  cuttings  are  ready  in  June, 
July,  and  August. 


CHARTREUSE  FRINGE  (pictured),  Rooted  leaves— 
50c  each.  Rooted  leaves  with  plantlets — 75c  each. 
Fresh  cut~40c  each. 

It’s  a  first  of  its  kind,  combining  many  outstanding 
violet  characteristics.  Open,  dark,  girl  foliage  (it 
isn’t  tight  growing);  mammoth,  fully  dbl.,  fringed, 
medium  pink  flowers  (not  Supreme);  chartreuse 
edging  on  flowers;  heavy,  blooming  and  a  fast 
grower  and  propagator. 

These  two  varieties:  Rooted  leaves — 75c  each,  fresh 
cut  leaves — 65c  each: 

EXCITEMENT  ■ —  Mammoth  flowered  and  heavy 
blooming.  A  true  dbl.  version  of  SHOW  QUEEN 
with  fringed  red-lavender  flowers  and  albino  foli¬ 
age  with  red-reverse.  It’s  bound  to  be  a  prize 
winner. 

ISLE  OF  DREAMS — Large  ruffled  red-pink  to  pink 
and  white  semidouble  star  blossoms. 

The  following  65  varieties  are  all  for  sale  at  50c 
each  for  rooted  leaves  (many  have  plantlets)  or 
40c  each  for  fresh  cut  leaves.  To  speed  your 
order,  choose  directly  from  this  ad.  You  can  also 
choose  from  over  100  varieties  in  our  2  page  ad 
(pages  4  &  5)  in  the  June  1959  issue,  the  ad  (on 
page  4)  in  the  Sept,  or  Dec.  issues,  or  on  page  1 
in  the  March,  1960  issue. 

PETROCOSMEA  KERRII— A  close  relative  of  the 
African  violet  with  yellow  and  white  flowers. 
AFTERGLO— Very  dark  dbl.  pink  on  dark  girl 
foliage. 

AVON~DbL  star-shaped  flowers  mottled  pink  and 
white.  One  of  the  best  on  this  list. 
COTTONTOP  —  Variegated  blue  and  white  plus 
Geneva  edge,  unusual. 

DROPS  O’  WINE— Fully  double  deep  wine,  huge 
flowers. 

FRECKLES  —  Dark  blue  dots  covering  a  white 
single  flower.  Propagates  true. 

FRINGED  POM  PON— Dbl.  fringed  lavender  and 
white  with  excellent  chartreuse  edging. 
HONEY— Dbl.  fringed  pink  and  white.  Wonderful 
flowers. 

LITTLE  JEWEL — Very,  very  dark  dbl.  fringed  pink. 
MATCHMATE- — Dbl.  fringed  light  blue  with  white 
to  chartreuse  edging. 

PRIMATIF  —  Huge  single  (star-shaped),  Holiday 
color  flower. 

REDDERNESS — A  dbl.  Very  deep  fluorescent  pink 
cerise.  Excellent,  but  smaller  growing  plant. 
RUFFLED  BI  —  Truly  different!  Single  fringed 
purple  and  white  with  top  petals  lighter. 
SWANKY — Dbl.  pink  and  blue  combinations.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  “Swank”  but  far  superior  in  growth. 
WHITE  PRIDE  SUPREME— Strong  growing,  heavy 
blooming,  dbl.  white,  A  terrific  show  plant. 
ANGEL  FLAKE— Double  fringed  white  (Granger). 
BEAUTY  BRIDE— Dbl.  wavy  pastel  It.  bl.;  heavy 
bloomer. 

BLUE  LE  FLEUR — Double  ruffled  medium  blue. 
BONNE  FOI  —  Huge  star-shaped  blue  and  white 
flower. 

BRIGITTE— Fringed  single  med.  pk.,  very  dk.  wavy 

foliage. 

CAROLEE — Very  dbl.  Very  fringed  pastel  pk.  Ex¬ 
quisite. 

CATHY  ANN— Very  full  dbl.  pink.  Heavy  bloom¬ 
ing,  fringed. 


Order  Now! 

CONSTANCE  HANSEN— Dbl.  light  fringed  bl.  with 
dk.  leaf. 

COTTONTAIL — Dbl.  fringed  variegated  pink  and 
white. 

DAINTY  DARLING  —  Dbl.  fringed  white  with 
greenish  edge,  girl  leaf. 

DBL.  GREEN  BEADS — -Very  fringed  dbl.  pink  and 
white  with  greenish  edging. 

DBL.  RACY  RED— A  dbl.  star,  the  color  of  Red- 
derness. 

DBL.  RAINBOW  KING— New  dbl,  red  with  excel¬ 
lent  white  edge. 

DBL.  ROSE  WING  —  A  dbl.  version,  again  by 
Granger. 

DBL.  STAR  INNOCENCE  —  Semidbl.  star  shaped 
off-white  on  dark  leaf. 

FAIRYLAND  FANTASY  —  Very  dbl.  fringed  Fan¬ 
tasy.  Heavy  blooming. 

FAIRYLAND  WHITE  —  Very  dbl.  fringed  pure 
white  and  a  heavy  bloomer. 

FINESSE— Extremely  dbl.  fringed  peach-pink. 

FLASH— Huge  dbl.  Holiday  color  pink. 

FULL  FLUFF  —  Huge  dbl.  fringed  dark  purple 
flowers. 

GAY  NINETIES — Gaily  ruffled  many  petaled  pink. 

GIBSON  GIRL— Tremendous  purple  single,  white 
edged,  girl  leaf. 

GLAD  RAGS — Huge  semidouble  Holiday  color  star. 

GREEN  YEARS — ^Very  fringed  double  white  with 

greenish  edging. 

HOLLY  DOODLE — Huge,  very  dbl.  fringed  white 
with  purple  and  chartreuse  edging. 

IMPRESSARIO  —  Huge  dbl.  dark  blue  fringed 
blooms  in  abundance. 

JEWEL  TONE— Lilac  wh.  dbl.,  fringed  chartreuse 
edge,  girl. 

LAUGHTER — Giant  single  light  Fantasy  bloom. 

LINGO  ---  Heavily  fringed  double  red-lavender  on 
dark  leaf. 

MAY  MELODY — Fringed  medium  blue  double. 

MIMOSA — Dbl.  white  edged  in  pastel  blue.  Ex¬ 
quisite! 

PINK  FIRE  —  Very  full  dbl.  white,  edged  with 
fringed  chartreuse  and  lav.  pink  markings. 

PINK  HOLLY— Foliage  extra  dark  and  lovely,  dbl. 
fringed  pink,  chartreuse. 

PINK  TEA— Cameo  pink  color  very  full  double. 

PINK  WITCH— Dbl.  pink  streaked  with  purple. 

POWDER  ROSE — Very  large  double,  dark  green 
foliage. 

PRIDE  OF  ROCHESTER  —  Huge  fringed  double 
pink. 

PRISCILLA  LANDAKER— Dbl.  fringed  white  girl, 

RACY  PEACH — Peach-pink,  very  dbl.  and  heav^ 
blooming. 

RACY  RED — Large  single  star,  color  of  Redderness. 

RASPBERRY  REVEL  —  Raspberry  pink,  excellent. 
Unusual. 

RASPBERRY  SHERBET— Fringed  double  Fantasy. 

ROYAL  CHIFFON — Fringed  frosted  blue  single. 

SILVER  WHITESHADE  —  Huge,  dbl.  silver  white 
blooms. 

SNOWFALL  —  Excellent  fringed  dbl.  pure  wh., 
heavy  bloomer. 

STAR  HOLLY  SELECTIONS  —  Dbl.  fringed  pink 
and  white  combinations  edged  in  chartreuse. 

TRULY  FAIR — ^Huge  dbl.  fringed  white,  edged  in 
blue. 

WHIMSEY  —  A  red-lav.  single  with  Dixie  Moon¬ 
beam  markings. 

WINGS  OF  EDEN— Extremely  dbl.  huge  fringed 
variegated  lilac  and  white. 

YOUNG  LOVEl — Dbl.  fringed  pastel  lav.  and  white. 


ORDERS  FOR  ROOTED  LEAVES  AND  FRESH 
CUT  LEAVES  CAN’T  BE  SENT  COMBINED 
SO  PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  LEAVES  ALL 
ROOTED  OR  ELSE  ALL  FRESH  CUT. 


HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

Dept*  MJ  Warsaw,  New  York 

—  FREE  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST  — 

(250  charge  to  foreign  countries) 


PLEASE  NOTE:  No  orders  are  accepted  under 
$3.00,  and  on  orders  below  $5.00  please  add  75c 
for  postage  and  packing.  Airmail  is  50c  extra 
up  to  a  $5.00  order  and  5c  more  for  each  $1.00 
of  the  order  above  that.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  All 
cuttings  are  labeled  and  true  to  name. 


ATTENTION 

Affiliated  Chapters- Affiliated  Chapter  Members 


It  was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  that  effective  August  1, 
1960,  each  Affiliated  Chapter  member  will 
pay  his  or  her  $4.00  National  Society  dues 
direct  to  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.  Treasurer,  Myrtle  Radtke,  P.  O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  dues  are  not 
to  be  paid  through  the  Affiliated  Chapter, 
therefore  the  Affiliated  Chapter  will  not  re¬ 
tain  50c  from  each  of  its  members’  $4.00 
National  Society  dues. 


The  Board  of  Directors  also  voted  that 
the  dues  of  the  Affiliated  Chapters  after  Aug¬ 
ust  1,  1960,  are  set  at  $4.00. 

Affiliated  Chapter  members’  National  dues 
and  the  clubs  Affiliated  Chapter’s  affiliation 
dues  which  come  due  after  August  1,  1960 
will  not  be  accepted  in  advance. 

Mrs.  Ronald  Reaume,  chairman  of  Affili¬ 
ated  Chapters,  has  sent  a  letter  of  explanation 
to  the  president  of  each  Affiliated  Chapter 
outlining  the  changes  in  procedure. 


DOROTHY  A.  YOUNG 

2937  Rutland  Avenue  Des  Moines  11,  Iowa 

NEWEST  VALLIN  RELEASES — Rooted  Clumps — these  have  plantlets! 

PEPSODENT — Cream-colored  fringed  single  that  gives  the  illusion  of  yellow.  Blossom  contrasts 
beautifully  with  the  dark  wavy  foliage,  ruched  edges,  red  reverse,  a  strong  plant.  $1.50 

HULA  DOLL — Deep  bright  pink,  heavily  fringed  double,  gorgeous  glossy  dark  waved  foliage, 
red  reverse.  $1.50 

BLACKBERRY  FLUFF — Darkest  purple — heavily  fringed  double,  large  blossoms  in  clusters, 
glossy  waved  foliage.  $1.50 

PROUD  BEAUTY — ^Very  large  double  pink  heavily  fringed  blossoms,  semiheavy  large  round 
dark  red  reverse  waved  foliage.  $1.25 

GILDA — Large  dark  purple  heavily  fringed  double,  chartreuse  backed  and  edged,  the  darkest 
red  reverse,  waved  foliage.  $1.25 

COTTON  CLOUDS — -Light  blue  shaded  double  chartreuse  buds — edges  of  blossom  are  char¬ 
treuse  changing  to  a  lighter  shade  of  blue.  Very  dark  glossy  wavy  foliage.  $1.25 

BEAU  IDEAL — Another  dark  purple  with  huge  double  blooms — wavy  dark  foliage.  $1.25 

RECENT  VALLIN  RELEASES  —  $1.00  each,  rooted  clumps— BREATHLESS,  GOODY-GOODY, 
MAVERICK,  FRINGED  BON  BON. 

Other  Vallins — usually  available  in  rooted  clumps  or  young  plants — lb<t.  each.  Fairy  Fringe, 
Angel  Child,  Purple  Honey,  Black  Light,  Dbl.  Pink  Fire,  Fringed  Nosegay,  Glad  Rags, 
Moline,  Moss  Rose,  Pink  Darkie,  Pink  Ric  Rac,  Blushing  Beauty,  Fringed  Raspberry, 
Honey  Bouquet,  Rosy  Ruffles  (r.c.  only). 

From  other  growers — rooted  clumps,  $1.00  each  —  Lemon  Drop,  Green  Froth,  Kathy  Jean, 
Dbl.  Racy  Red,  Star  Innocence,  Gay  90's,  Potpouri  (Lyons),  Redderness  Sup.,  Nancy 
Elizabeth,  Cindy,  Squiggles,  Innocence  Peach,  Cascade  Prelude,  Irish  Colleen,  Ruby's  Pride, 
each — rooted  clumps  —  AM  Baba,  Gold  Lace  Series,  Fairyland  White,  Fairyland  Fantasy, 
Raspberry  Sherbet,  Holly  Doodle,  Dbl.  Racy  Peach,  Blush  Kimberly,  Feathertop,  Falcon 
Fringe,  Gay  Top,  Green  Years,  Lilian  Jarrett,  Kiss  of  Fire,  Mojave  Moonlight,  Party  Ruffles, 
Pinkissimo,  Witchcraft,  Young  Love,  Dbl.  Variegated  Uncle  Bob,  Haga's  Dbl.  Fantasy, 
Green  Dawn,  Candy  Lace,  Dbl.  Ruffled  Queen,  McTavish,  Giant  Ruffled  Pink,  Coon  Valley. 

ALL  ORDERS  TO  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  $1.00  HANDLING 
FEE  WHICH  COVERS  POSTAGE,  SPECIAL  HANDLING,  ETC. 


Our  1960  Basic  List  describes  many,  priced  from  50^z:  up — several  hundred  varieties.  If  you 
wish  a  copy  of  this  list  please  send  self-addressed  and  stamped  large  (legal  size)  envelope. 
Our  1960  supplemental  listing  will  be  ready  about  mid-August,  also  available  upon  request. 
Post  card  requests  will  be  honored  at  our  next  regular  mailing  time. 
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From  the  Editor 


WSLa 


Because  of  its  importance  I  am  repeating  from  the 
contents  page  a  part  of  the  information  about  the  front 
cover.  The  front  cover  as  shown,  does  not  picture  the 
following  in  their  true  perspective:  .  .  color  plate 

emphasized  pink.  Does  not  register  enough  blue,  cen¬ 
ter  and  top  right  flowers  should  be  pure  white.  Top 
left  and  bottom  right  should  have  sufficient  blue  to 
produce  a  lavender.”* 

A.  H.  Sparrow,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratories 
*  Quotation  of  a  telegram  received  from  Dr.  Sparrow, 
May  2,  4:22  p.m.,  1960. 


Hope  you  enjoy  Joe  Schulz’s  National  Show  report.  I  am  so  very  sorry  that  I  did  not 
have  sufficient  space  to  print  it  all— Just  as  Joe  sent  it  in — -for  it  was  an  absolutely  complete 
account  of  every  plant  in  the  Commercial  Division.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  help,  Joe — 
you  did  an  excellent  Job. 

The  Atlantic  City  Meeting  was  a  real  success.  Our  grateful  thanks  to  all  the  fine  mem¬ 
bers  who  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  make  it  the  memorable  occasion  it  was.  African  Violet 
Society  Conventions  get  better  and  better! 


Most  sincerely, 


Cist 


II 


NOW— A  New  Aluminum  Flora  Cart 


For  perfect  practical,  and  easy  indoor  gardening. 
Now  the  popular  TUBE  CRAFT  FLORA  CART  is 
available  in  tubular  aluminum  construction,  and  at 
no  additional  cost.  Made  of  a  special  heat-treated 
aluminum  alloy,  it  is  light  weight,  corrosion  re¬ 
sisting,  and  sturdy.  The  large  heavy  duty  4”  di¬ 
ameter  rubber-tired  ball  bearing  swivel  casters 
make  it  easily  moved  even  over  heavy  carpeting. 

NEW  TYPE  FLUORESCENT  FIXTURE 

TUBE  CRAFT  also  offers,  for  the  first  time,  the  brand  new 
Combolite  fluorescent  fixture,  designed  especially  for  flower 
culture,  combining  both  incandescent  and  fluorescent  light, 
proved  superior  to  either  one  used  alone. 

TUBE  CRAFT  is  also  currently  offering  several  new  and 
practical  accessories  of  special  interest  to  Flora  Cart  owners 
and  indoor  garden  hobbyists. 

Why  not  write  today  for  free  literature  covering  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices? 


NOTE— The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  Flora  Cart  are  happy 
to  again  present  a  Flora  Cart  (Model  CA2  complete 
unit)  as  an  award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  13,  14,  15,  1961. 

CLASS—Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1 
white,  any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each 
plant  must  score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are 
to  be  entered  in  the  regular  classes  for  true  purples, 
pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953_,Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954—  -Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955—  -Rev.  Harold  L,  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956—  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1957^ — Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

1958 —  Mrs.  Edward  Casey,  Rochester,  New  York. 

1959 —  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

1960—  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Colyer,  Brightwater,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  ALUMINUM 


Dept.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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AGE  OLD  JERSEY  GREENSAND 

NATURAL  SOIL  REJUVENATOR 

SUPPLIES  FOR 

GLAUCONITE  GREENSAND  potash  mineral 

stimulates  beneficial  soil  organisms,  absorbs 
and  holds  water,  no  leaching,  no  burning — use 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

any  season  alone  or  as  supplement  to  phos- 

phate,  compost,  peats — odorless — long  lasting. 
ASK  DEALER  OR  WRITE: 

Insecticides,  Soil,  Plastic  Labels,  Pots, 

Etc. 

NATIONAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  INC. 

For  example: 

Medford,  New  Jersey 

1 2  capsules  sodium  selenate  — _ 

-$1.65 

28 

.  3.30 

1 00  ''  ''  ••  _ _ _ 

-  9.45 

150  foot  roll  pot  rimmer  foil  _ _ _ _ _ 

-  1.50 

3  rolls  pot  rimmer  foil  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.  4.00 

MRS.  CAROLYN  K.  RECTOR 

4  feet  7/32  Glasswik  _ _ _ _ _ 

1  Pest  Control  Chart  and 

-  1.00 

P.  O.  Box  94  San  Pedro,  California 

African  Violet  Troubles  Guide 

-  1.00 

OFFERS 

COMPLETE  LINE 

New  Introductions  —  Leaves  Only 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Moonhawk— Even  Song— Interlude  and  others 

—Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  list — 

''Whatever  you  want  —  Wherever  you 

are" 

DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 

149  W.  Main  Street 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 

Newest  of  the  new  and  oldest  of  the  old. 

Successor  to: 

Leaves  Cuttings  Small  Plants 

Neil  C.  Miller 

List  free 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 

Carrollton,  Illinois 

African  Violet  Supply  House 

SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM  is  again  offering  freshly  cut  leaves  of  some  of  the  newest  releases  in 
addition  to  those  appearing  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  March  1960,  For  good  older  varieties, 
we  have,  in  addition,  a  1959  list. 

Freshly  cut  leaves  are  priced  at  75?:  each.  For  further  shipping  requirements,  see  our  ad  in 
the  March  magazine. 

Due  to  so  many  requests  we  can  supply  with  each  order  only  one  leaf  of  Beaming — our  Silver 
Cup  Award  winner  at  the  1 960  Convention  at  Atlantic  City. 


BEAMING— Lovely  pink  dbl.  with  pointed  wavy 
leaves 

BLUE  CHIPS— Medium  blue.  Black-green  pointed 

leaves 

CONSTANT  LOVE — Semidbl.  medium  blue.  Dark 
wavy  red-backed  foliage 
CREST  A  BLANCA— Dbl.  white.  Ruffled  leaves 
CITATION — Dbl,  medium  blue.  Pointed  leaves 
CERISE  SPLURGE— Modified  girl  leaf 
CLUSTERS  OF  BLUE— Bright  medium  blue  dbl. 
Dark  bronzy  leaves 

DESIREE— Clusters  of  fringed  white  blooms. 

Wavy  leaves 

DOUBLE  CONSTANT  BEAUTY— Blue  blossom. 
Lettuce  type  foliage 

FAIRYLAND  FANTASY— Dbl.  blue.  Fantasy 
markings,  white  edge.  Wavy  leaf 
F AIRE— Dbl.  deep  pink.  Pointed  Amazon  leaves 
FINESSE— Large  frilled  dbl.  peach-pink.  Dark 
pointed  foliage 

FABERGE — Semidbl.  deep  pink.  Girl  leaves,  Nice 
even  grower 

HOT  TOMATO— Hot  pink,  dark  markings.  Small, 
dark  leaf 

IMA — ^Dbl.  bright  pink.  Quilted  foliage 
JACOB’S  COAT— Ruffled  dbl,  plum,  red-orchid 
and  white  markings 

LADY  SLIPPER — Bright  pink  bicolor.  Dark, 
quilted  leaves 

MIBC— Beautiful,  large  semidbl.  clear  pink.  Dark 

quilted  leaf 


MISS  NORTH  CAROLINA— Semidbl.  white,  char¬ 
treuse  edge.  Picotee  edged,  wavy  leaves 
MICHELLE— Clear  pink,  darker  center 
MISTLETOE — White.  Slightly  wavy  leaves 
NORTHERN  BUTTERFLY— Dark  blue  blossoms 
with  royal  purple  streaks.  Prolific  bloomer 
ORGANZA— Dbl.  frilled  white  with  blue  edge. 

Wavy,  serrated,  pointed  foliage 
OREGON  DEW— White  with  lavender  frills. 
Curly-edged  leaves 

PRIMA  DONNA — Dusky-lavender  dbl.  Dark, 
Supreme  foliage 

QUEEN  MADONNA— Dbl.  white  bloom.  Greenish 
buds.  Girl  leaf 

PINK  CLIQUE — Beautiful  ruffled  dbl.  pink  star. 
Good  bloomer 

PINK  SHASTA— Semidbl.  fringed  bloom.  Wavy 
leaves 

RASPBERRY  SHERBET— Two-tone  orchid  dbl. 
Ruffled  foliage 

RENEGADE^ — Deep  rosy-purple  double 
ROB  ROY — Orchid  and  white  bicolor  double.  Good 
bloomer 

SEA  ROBIN — ^Fluted  pink.  Quilted,  wavy  leaf 
SEA  SPIDER— Dbl.  blue,  chartreuse  edged.  Wavy 
leaves 

SEA  BREEZE— Ruffled  dbl.  pink.  Slightly  wavy 


foliage 

SURPRISE— Orchid  bicolor  dbl.  Quilted  leaves 
WHITE  GOLD— Frilled  white  with  dark,  wavy  leaf 


SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM 

71  Hanover  Road  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward  —  FR  7-1  1  32  Florham  Park,  N.  J. 
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African  Violet  Idea  Bench 

Virginia  Toomey,  KnoxYille,  Tennessee 

My  apron  is  a  product  of  my  scrap  basket. 

The  organdy  was  left  over  from  shorten¬ 
ing  some  curtains.  The  pattern  was  “free,” 
too,  for  it  is  a  copy  of  one  that  Santa  brought 
me.  The  cup  pockets  and  violets  are  done 
with  paint  and  brush.  I  find  that  I  can  make 
violets  bloom  quicker  this  way. 

Measurements  and  materials  for  the  apron: 
V4  yard  solid  material 
%  yard  organdy 
Textile  paint  and  brush 
Toothpick 
Stencil  paper 

To  make  the  apron,  cut  two  pieces  of  ma¬ 
terial  eight  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches 
long.  Fold  both  pieces  in  the  center,  then 
fold  again.  Starting  in  the  center,  cut,  gradu¬ 
ally  rounding  to  five  inches  ending  in  the 
center  folds.  Then  gradually  round  out  each 
side  fold.  The  material  at  bottom  will  be 
a  one-half  scallop,  one  scallop,  and  a  one- 
half  scallop. 

Make  organdy  ruffle  about  five  inches 
wide.  Baste  to  the  bottom  of  one  piece,  then 
turn  and  place  other  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ruffle.  Stitch  around,  leaving  two  inches  in 
which  to  fit  strings.  These  can  be  two  inches 
wide  or  less,  but  if  you  make  them  more 
than  two  inches,  gather  into  the  apron,  then 
stitch  across  the  top. 

For  the  pockets,  cut  four  pieces  of  or¬ 
gandy.  Stitch  a  pattern  of  a  cup  on  stencil 
paper  (this  can  be  done  free-hand).  Mine  is 
a  work-basket  embroidery  pattern.  The  cup 
is  a  flat  bottom  “U”  and  the  handle  may  be 
drawn  by  making  a  question  mark  (?) 
against  the  “U.”  Cut  the  bottom  as  to  the 
outline  of  the  cup,  allowing  for  a  seam. 
Slope  the  top  of  the  cup  out  into  a  flat  oval. 
Sew  in  a  narrow  ruffle  across  the  top. 

To  paint  the  pockets,  cut  out  the  inside 
of  the  cup  outline.  Then  on  a  piece  of  sten¬ 
cil  paper  trace  a  few  blooms  and  leaves  from 


ANNOUNCING  .  .  . 

IMPROVED  NU--GRO 

A  spectacularly  effective  food  for 
African  violets. 

$1.00  postpaid 

When  those  African  violets  just 
will  not  bloom  —  use 

NU-BUD— IMPROVED 

$1.00  postpaid 

The  Clare!  Laboratory 

J208  S.  Morgan  Chicago  21,  III. 


your  favorite  violet  picture.  Cut  the  stencil. 
Paint  the  cup  a  solid  color,  using  textile 
paint  brushed  from  the  outside,  in.  Then  fit 
the  stencil  of  violets  on  the  oval-shaped  top 
just  above  the  top  of  the  cup.  Paint  the  leaves 
green  and  the  violets  the  color  of  the  solid 
material  of  the  apron.  Remember  to  give  each 
violet  a  yellow  center:  dip  a  toothpick  into 
the  paint  and  gradually  set  it  down  into  the 
material.  Let  the  paint  dry  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  dampen  with  white  vinegar  and 
iron  on  the  wrong  side  — -  thus  making  the 
design  fast  color. 

Whip  on  finished  pockets  ■  at  an  angle 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cup  turned  Just  into 
the  whole  scallop  and  the  handles  toward  the 
two  half-scallops. 

Your  violet  apron  will  be  just  as  much 
fun  to  make  as  to  wear!  end 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 

Choice  of  white  or  black  finish,  and  1 24" 
and  30"  length.  These  attach  to  sill  without 
screws.  18"  size,  only,  fits  over  lock  (illus¬ 
trated).  Postpaid  prices:  18"  x  8]/2"— $2.55  or 
two  for  $4.80;  24"  x  10"— -$2.85  each  or  two 
for  $5.15;  30"  x  10"— -$3.05  each  or  two  for 
$5.95.  Order  by  size  and  color. 

LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  plastic  markers.  See 
large  ad  in  this  magazine. 

VIOLET  POST— NOTE  CARDS  for  your  corres¬ 
pondence,  Box  of  40  for  $1.00  or  send  10^ 
and  stamped  envelope  for  4  sample  cards. 
RIDGES  RAPID  ROOTING  MEDIUM.  Generous 
bag  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Directions  for  use  in¬ 
cluded. 

Ask  for  free  price  list  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  compost,  soil  mix,  etc.  Also  free  reflect¬ 
ing  sign  catalog. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1 126  Arthyr  St.  Dept.  J02  Wausau,  Wis. 
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YOARS  GREENHOUSE 
Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 

African  violets,  plants,  cuttings,  seeds.  Gesneria- 
ceae,  hoyas,  begonias,  ferns.  Sodium  selenate  50c; 
V-C  13  $2.50.  Sprays,  plastic  labels,  general  line  of 
supplies  and  soils. 

Located  V2  mi.  so.  and  y4  mi.  w,  of  McGrawsville. 
For  list  send  10c  refunded  on  first  order  received. 
Regular  customers  receive  list  as  they  are  mailed. 


HEW  FOR  FALL 

Maxine  Mason's  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
SOUTH  PACIFIC— Huge  double  blue. 
EMERALD  ISLE— Exotic  frilled  lavender, 
white  and  green. 

RUFFLED  PINAFORE— Luscious  light  blue 
double. 

Our  Own 

FASHION  PLATE^ — -Huge  double  pink. 

Mrs.  Yailin's 

BEAU  IDEAL— Lovely  new  deep  double  blue. 
And  many  others  including  So  Sweet  Su¬ 
preme,  Variegated  Goody-Goody,  White  Moss 
Rose,  Moonstone,  Isle  of  Dreams,  etc. 

■ — Send  stamp  for  list  ready  August  1st — • 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARM  GREENHOUSE 

Caithage,  Missouri 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  of  OLD  and  NEW 
—  Send  Stamp  for  List  — 


MARY  0.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave.  .  High  Point,  N.  C. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize- winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  .  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  80c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.35  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and 
copy  of  our  African  Violet  folder 


Depfr.  AV-15,  622  W.  11 9th  St.,  Chicago  28,  III. 


RICHTER'S  TOP  TEN 

ALABASTER  —  Fully  double  white,  with  a  green 
tinge  to  the  fresh  blooms.  Tailored  folioge. 

BLAZE  - —  Brilliont  red-pink  frilled  blossom,  dark 

frilly  foliage. 

CANDY  LACE  —  Frilly  blossom,  pink  and  white, 
heavily  tinged  with  green  —  and  the  green 
color  lasts. 

CHARM  SONG  —  Clear  light  blue  double,  tailor¬ 
ed  foliage. 

DAPPER  DANDY  —  Medium  blue  double,  dark 
tailored  foliage.  Good  clusters  of  long  lasting 
blooms. 

FEATHERTOP  —  Heavily  frilled  pink  double. 
Deep  bronzy  green  frilly  foliage  with  deep 
red  reverse. 

LUCKY  STREAK  —  Frilled  blossoms  —  splashed, 
streaked  and  spotted  —  no  two  blooms  alike. 
Now  offering  a  reselection  of  this  popular 
variety  with  the  added  attraction  of  a  good 
chartreuse  edge. 

MISTLETOE  —  Frilly  white  single,  slightly  frilled 
foliage.  Holds  the  blooms  well,  and  blooms 
constantly.  Truly  a  superior  white  single. 

WEDGEWOOD  —  Luscious  light  blue  double, 
with  excellent  black-green  foliage.  Simply 
stunning. 

WINTER  KING  —  Huge  pure  white  single,  with 
no  hint  of  color  in  the  flower.  Big  blooms, 
and  lots  of  them.  Tailored  foliage. 

Above  group  $1.00  each,  rooted  cuttings  850  ea. 

Special  for  spring  — -  our  new  introduction  — 
GREEN  DAWN 

Frilly  bright  pink  double,  with  a  frilly 
GREEN  edge!  Bright  green  foliage,  with 
a  frilly  edge  showing  the  red  reverse. 
GREEN  DAWN  has  everything  you  want 
in  a  violet.  Ready  now  for  spring  ship¬ 
ping.  $1.25  each,  rooted  cuttings  $1.00 
each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Our  rooted  cuttings  are  sure  to  please  you.  Large 
clumps  of  husky  plantlets,  ready  to  be  divided. 
Please  include  $1.00  extra  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Minimum  order  $3.50  (postage  extra). 

Send  stamp  for  complete  price  lists. 

RICHTER'S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 
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Do’s  And  Dont’s  For  Mailing 
African  Violet  Leaves 

Mrs.  Clyde  Berlin,  Henning,  Illinois 

During  March  and  April  many  African 
violet  leaves  will  be  mailed  and  many  will 
be  ruined  because  of  improper  care  before 
mailing  and  on  arrival  at  their  new  home. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  following  suggestions 
might  help  save  these  leaves: 

Don’t  write  on  the  leaf  itself  —  it  breaks 
the  tissue  and  causes  rot. 

Don’t  mail  a  leaf  in  envelope,  either  with  or 
without  a  letter.  It  is  sure  to  be  broken  when 
the  envelope  is  postmarked. 

Don’t  send  leaves  wet. 

Don’t  send  old  outside  leaves;  they  almost 
never  root. 

Do  mark  the  leaf  with  surgical  tape,  with 
the  name  written  by  pencil  or  ball  point  pen 
—  but  write  on  the  tape  before  lightly  sticking 
it  to  the  “hair”  on  the  leaf.  Another  way  is  to 
stick  the  stem  through  a  slitted  strip  of  paper 
with  the  leaf  name  written  on  it. 

Do  put  a  bit  of  damp  cotton  on  the  end  of 
each  stem  and  cover  with  a  small  piece  of 
foil;  then  wrap  each  leaf  separately  in  wax 
paper  or  cellophane. 

Do  pack  in  a  strong  box,  with  plenty  of 
crushed  tissue  paper  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  shifting  around. 

When  you  receive  the  leaves: 

Do  unpack  promptly. 

Do  soak  any  wilted  ones  in  room  tempera¬ 
ture  water  for  a  few  hours. 

Do  recut  any  very  long  stems  back  to  IV2 
or  2  inches  and  let  lay  an  hour  before  putting 
them  to  root. 

Do  dust  any  soft  spots  with  sulphur,  For¬ 
mate  or  Rootone  to  dry  them  up.  This,  in  many 
cases,  will  save  a  leaf. 

If  the  stem  of  a  leaf  in  water  begins  to 
look  clear  or  yellowish,  recut  Ve  inch  above 
the  affected  portion  and  let  lay  an  hour  or  so; 
then  dust  with  Rootone  and  put  in  vermicu- 
lite  to  root  instead  of  water.  This  will  often 
save  a  leaf  that  would  have  been  lost  if  it 
had  been  left  in  the  water.  end 


IMPROVED  NEW 

White  Cover  —  1960 

Third  Revised  Edition 
“ATOICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure, 

African  violet  arrangements,  judges,  judging, 
species,  gloxinias,  Episcias,  new  Society  rules, 
and  other  (helpful)  up-to-date  infonnation. 
Now  available  — -  $1.00  per  copy. 

RUTH  G.  GARIY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee 


HOOT  MON! 
HERE'S  REAL  ECONOMY! 


THRIFTEE 


PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 

Now 

Available 


graeisnsFfSir'n!!) 

I)»il»8g»8iafr3»88 


iia&isgiuiEiuttis 


in 

COLOR! 

Briiliont  orange 
Rich  red 
Gay  yeiiow 
Spring  green 
Sky  blue 
Pure  white 


•  Permanent— Attractive 

•  Better  than  old-fashioned  wooden 
ones-— end  at  competitive  prices 
Lightweight  for  convenience 
Available  in  4  sizes 
Easily  marked  with  soft  lead 
pencils,  rubber  stomps  or  printing 
Mode  by  the  makers  of  famous 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  —  your 

guarantee  of  top  quality 

Economical  THRIFTEE  Plastic  Plant 
Markers  will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or  mil¬ 
dew.  They  can  be  easily  cleaned  for 
re-use  with  household  cleanser  and  a 
damp  cloth. 


THRIFTEE  Markers  are  a  real  boon  to 
florists,  nurserymen  and  growers  .  .  . 
wherever  durable,  attractive  plant 
markers  are  required  in  quantity  at  o 

minimym  price! 

THRIFTEE  Marker  Prices 


Quantity 
(all  same 
color) 

3” 

4” 

5” 

6” 

100 

$1.00 

$1.15 

125 

$1.00 

250 

$1.00 

1.55 

2.30 

2.55 

500 

1.60 

2.50 

3.65 

4.10 

1000 

2.50 

3.90 

4.80 

5.40 

(3”  Thriftee  Markers— -7/16”  wide; 
4”.  5”,  and  6”  —  5/8”  wide) 

Send  your  check  and  we  pay  postage. 
Be  sure  to  specify  color  desired 
otherwise,  all  orders  will  be  filled  with 
spring-green  markers. 

Write  for  Thriftee  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

SAMPLE  ORDER  only  $1.00  postpaid 
(125  assorted  markers) 

LIFETIME  MARKERS 

Far  West:  1864  S.  120th  St.,  Seattle  88,  Washington 
Canada:  C.  A.  Cruickshank,  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 

Toronto  12,  Ontario 
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—  OLD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES  — 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  BY  NEWCOMB 

860  Sherbourne  Drive  LOgan  3-7349 

INKSTER,  MICHIGAN 


"AREALITE"  FLOWER  CART 
with  fluorescent  light  fixtures 


A  sturdy  finish  rust  resistant  cart,  to  hold  your 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS,  with  adjustable 
FLUORESCENT  AND  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT 
FIXTURES,  to  aid  in  stimulating  plant  growth, 
and  vegetables. 

Cart  is  attractive  enough  to  keep  in  your 
living  room  or  is  easily  rolled  from  room  to 
room  on  castors.  Has  two  spacious  trays  (16”x 
24”)  INFRA-RED  baked  white,  easy  to  clean 
finish,  with  rolled  edges  preventing  water  from 
dripping  over.  Trays  are  23”  apart,  allowing 
for  desired  height  adjustment  of  fluorescent 
light  above  plants. 

Each  fluorescent  light  fixture  is  complete 
with  cord,  plug,  pull  switch,  two  20  watt  24” 
long  fluorescent  tubes  and  incandescent  bulbs, 
which  provide  from  100  to  180  foot-candles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  adjustment  of  chain. 

Cart  (as  shown  here)  with 

two  fluorescent  light  fixtures  _ $38.95 


$12.50 

4  ft,  long  fixture  with  two— 40  Watt  bulbs, 
switch,  5  ft.  cord  and  plug. 

Above  fixture  available  with 

four — 40  Watt  bulbs  - $22.50 

If  two  sockets  for  25  Watt  incandescent  bulbs 
are  desired,  (these  are  installed  between  the 
two  fluorescent  bulbs)  add  $3.00. 

ALL  PRICES  F.O.B.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

LIGHT  O^DAY  MFG.  CO. 

723  GRATIOT  AVE.  DETROIT  26,  MICH. 


NELSON  FARM  VIOLETS 

Phillipston,  Mass,  (near  Fox  Run) 
Telephone  Athol  Ch  9-4948 
Visit  us  for  Rooted  Cuttings,  Plants,  Supplies 
OPEN  WEDNESDAY,  SATURDAY,  SUNDAY 
Dbl.  Racy  Red — Pink  Holly— Star  Holly — Snow 
Squall  —  Slick  —  Gay  Blade — ^Blue  Blaze — Lotus 
Suntone — Hot  Tomato — Breathless — Vallin’s  Pur¬ 
ple  Honey — Fringed  Nosegay. 


Rooting  Leaves 
In  Polythene  Bags 

Mrs.  Carl  E.  Snow,  Paris,  Tennessee 

1am  a  member  of  the  Paris  African  Violet 
Society.  We  organized  our  club  8  years 
ago,  have  a  nice  club  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
We  are  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  America.  We  participate  in  flower  shows, 
exhibits,  etc.  It  is  lots  of  fun  displaying  the 
things  you  like  so  much. 

I  have  been  raising  African  violets  for  12 
years,  starting  with  the  first  dark  purple.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  varieties,  but  there 
got  to  be  so  many  that  they  outnumbered  me. 
The  last  new  one  I  bought  is  Evelyn  Johnson, 
a  lovely  double  pink  with  girl  foliage.  African 
violets  are  a  most  fascinating  and  wonderful 
pastime.  Most  any  time  you  look  at  them,  one 
would  like  a  drink  of  water,  please:  another 
is  tired  of  sitting  one  way  and  would 
like  to  be  turned.  The  next  thing  you 
know  you  are  so  busy  with  them  that  you  have 
forgotten  you  were  tired  or  had  anything  else 
to  do. 

Leaves  may  be  started  in  polythene  bags, 
and  are  sealed  in  the  bags  which  act  as  con¬ 
tainers.  The  size  of  the  bags  depends  on  the 
cuttings;  usually  3  inch  by  7  inch  bags  are 
suitable.  The  dampened  rooting  medium  is 
placed  in  the  bag,  the  leaf  is  pushed  in  until 
the  end  of  the  stem  is  just  held  in  the  medium, 
then  the  top  of  the  bag  is  sealed. 

Sealing  is  quite  easy:  the  edges  to  be  seal¬ 
ed  are  held  so  they  project  about  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch.  The  projection  is  heated 
with  the  flame  of  a  match  and  the  two  sheets 
immediately  melt  and  join. 

Square-ended  bags  will  sit  on  a  shelf  or 
bench.  If  ordinary  bags  are  used,  a  small 
clip  is  used  to  grip  the  top  of  the  bag,  which 
is  then  hung  on  a  wire  or  cord.  These  bags 
may  be  re-used  if  they  are  opened  by  cutting 
them  across  the  top. 

The  use  of  sealed  bags  will  reduce  the  labor 
of  watering  and  of  cleaning  pots  or  contain¬ 
ers;  and  sealing  prevents  the  soil  and  roots 
from  drying  out. 

Leaves  usually  have  a  good  rooting  sys¬ 
tem  in  from  3  to  4  weeks,  and  plantlets  appear 
in  6  to  8  weeks,  depending  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  about  another  4  weeks,  the  plantlets 
should  be  ready  for  separation  and  potting. 

end 


African  Violafs 

Choice  Old  and  New  Varieties 
Grown  under  fluorescent  lights 
Rooted  Cuttings  Small  Plants 

Stamp  for  list. 

MRS.  HAZEL  PRICE 

New  Virginia,  lowo 
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Notes  On  Culture 


The  experts  say  to  lay  a  leaf  aside  and  let 
it  dry  for  thirty  minutes  before  placing  it 
in  your  rooting  medium.  Leaves  are  less  likely 
to  develop  rot  if  the  cut  end  of  the  leaf  stem 
has  healed  over  some. 

The  best  leaves  for  propagation  are  not 
the  older  outside  leaves.  Younger,  more  vig¬ 
orous,  dark  green  colored  leaves,  from  the 
middle  section  of  the  plant,  will  root  faster  and 
produce  cuttings  quicker  than  the  older,  spent 
leaves. 

Note:  To  offset  the  lack  of  natural  light 
on  dark  winter  days,  why  not  try  incandescent 
light?  Not  all  of  us  are  fortunate  in  having 
fluorescent  lights.  So,  for  those  who  would 
like  to  increase  the  hours  of  light  their  Afri¬ 
can  violets  get,  try  a  one  hundred  watt  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulb  with  a  reflector.  Place  about 
two  feet  above  the  plants  for  three  to  four 
hours  a  day.  Do  not  get  the  light  too  close  to 
the  plants  or  it  will  burn  them, 

end 


0  TO  PtAMrs 

1  pep-o-plantI 


Soil  Feeding  Foliage  Feeding 

House  Plants  Outdoor  Gardens 

6  oz.  Size  50c  —  16  oz.  Size  89c 
Mail  Orders  —  add  15c  Handling 

THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  3015  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 
My  motto?  High  quality  at  a  low  price.  The 
price?  None  higher  than  25c  each,  and  even 
lower  on  my  SPECIAL  OFFER.  My  Spring  list? 
Just  loaded  with  pretty  varieties  including  lots 
of  recent  introductions.  How  do  you  get  a  copy? 
Just  wrap  up  a  4c  stamp  (postcard  requests  will 
be  ignored)  and  send  to 

MILDRED  V.  WOODS 

6007  Bergenline  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


Our  New  List  of  Fresh  Cut  Leaves 

NOW  READY  WITH  OVER  100  NEW  RELEASES  OF  THE  BEST 
25?:  TO  50?:  PER  LEAF  —  NONE  HIGHER 
OVER  700  varieties  including  the  latest  releases  and  best  of  the  older  choices 
—  We  carry  the  entire  output  of  several  well  known  growers  — 
ALSO  A  LARGE  LIST  OF  MINIATURES 
PLANTS  FOR  SALE  AT  VIOLETRY  -—  NONE  SHIPPED  —  35?:  UP 

SEND  CARD  FOR  FREE  LIST 

To  receive  list  immediately  —  send  8?:  stamps.  Otherwise 
we  accumulate  inquiries  for  bulk  postage  rates. 

HILLHOUSE  VIOLETRY 

616  Columbia  Street  Phone  Plaza  2-T414  Burlington,  Iowa 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets, 
gloxinias  and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or 
without  fluorescent  lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  are  now  available  (optional).  The  FLUOR-AL  is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full  size  (nearly  20”  x'52”)  aluminum 
trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for  mounting*  an  automatic 
time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary  accessories 
into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality 
of  all  “apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18”  above  the 
trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

Send  us  your  order  for  the  new  book  GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER 
LIGHTS  by  Frederick  and  Jacqueline  Kranz.  Full  information  for  making 
and  using  equipment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other  plants  by 
artificial  light.  241  pages,  plus  16  pages  of  illustrations,  $4.95  postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  to  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL 
automatic  controls,  soil  mixes,  compost,  plastic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

Also  available  —  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  J01  Wausou,  Wis. 
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RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

'Nature's  Way'  African  Violet  Soil 

Potash  rock  — -  Limestone 
Horn  and  Hoof  —  Blood  -  Bone  —  Cotton 
and  Fish  meals  —  Tobacco  and  Leather 
dusts  -  Activo  ~  Organo  —  and  Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion#  etc. 

100  Coin  Brings  Price  List. 

SOIL-CONDITIONERS 

P.  0.  Box  384  Littleton,  Moss. 


COMPOST  KING 


All  steel 

grating-sifting  screen 
with  storage  bin. 


HOME  GARDEN  PRODUCTS 

159  Pine  Ridge  Road 
West  Medford  55,  Mass. 


YOU  WILL  BE  REWARDED  BY  A  VISIT  TO 

The  Conibers 

Our  Own  1960  Introductions  and  the  best  from 

others  available.  Stamp  for  list.  Closed  Fridays. 

Ellicott  St.  Rd.  Rt.  #63  S.E.  Box  551 
BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


11300  Woshington-Boltimore  Btvd. 
BELTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 

Just  4Va  miles  north  of  Univ.  of  Md..  directly  on 
U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  or  5  miles  south  of  Laurel 

Open  7  Days  a  Week 

—  Sorry,  No  Price  List  and  No  Shipping  — - 


“HOW  WE  GREW  AND  SOLD  6,000  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  A  YEAR  IN  OUR  BASEMENT” 

Send  for  this  New  Book  — -  $1.00  Postpaid 

17  Years  Experience 
Growing  Under  Fluorescent  Lights 

HOMER  H.  GABERT 

907  Birch  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

827  No.  Main  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  OLDER  VARIETIES 
Write  for  list 
Freshly  cut  leaves 
Rooted  leaves  with  small  plontlets. 

Plan  a  trip  to  see  the  lovely  display  of 

African  violets  on  Highway  U.  S.  No.  1  1 


Analysis 

16-21-27 


POKON 


Buy  POKON  PLANTFOOD  tor  your  potplants. 


POKON  strongly  pro¬ 
motes  healthy  growth 
of  potplants  and 
occasions  abundant 
flowering.  POKON 
is  100%  soluble, 
so  no  risk  of  burning. 


One  package  of  2 
ounces  sufficient 
for  10  plants  for 
half  a  year. 


importer  for  Cartade 

THE  HOLtAND  NURSERIES 
P.O.  Box  E.  5325  St.  John  Nlld. 


POKON 


importer  for  U.S.A. 

j  SPOUTZ 
African  Violet 
Greenhoutet  34304. 
Moravian  Drive  Fraser  (Mich) 


How  To  Raise  Club  Funds 


Josephine  H.  Tiahrt,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Rapid 
City  was  organized  a  year  ago.  We  agreed 
we  would  not  have  high  dues  as  we  wanted 
all  our  members  to  belong  to  the  National 
Society  and  have  the  inspiration  of  our  maga¬ 
zine.  We  voted  to  have  a  drawing  at  each 
meeting,  with  everyone  putting  in  a  dime  as 
she  drew  a  slip,  the  lucky  member  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  prize  for  the  following  month,  the 
cost  of  which  was  not  to  exceed  one  dollar; 
the  prize  for  the  first  month  was  donated. 
This  money  goes  into  our  treasury;  and  our 
idea  was  to  provide  funds  for  a  spring  violet 
show  that  would  really  make  people  aware  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasure  that  comes  from  rais¬ 
ing  African  violets. 

Our  first  real  money  project,  though,  was 
to  bring  our  surplus  plants  to  meetings  to  be 
sold,  and  all  funds  from  these  sales  go  to  the 
club.  Many  of  our  members  look  up  commer¬ 
cial  growers  when  they  are  on  vacation  trips 
and  manage  to  bring  home  several  of  the 
newest  varieties;  there  is  always  room  some¬ 
where  in  the  car  for  a  box  of  our  favorite 
plants;  I  have  carried  them  home  by  plane. 
Leaves  of  these  new  varieties  are  taken  to 
meetings  and  are  sold  for  the  club.  In  fact, 
no  one  can  bring  plants  to  the  club  to  sell  un¬ 
less  the  money  is  to  go  into  the  treasury. 

Some  of  our  members  have  found  milk 
glass,  pottery  and  plastic  planters  not  avail¬ 
able  in  our  area,  and  brought  as  many  as 
possible  home  to  sell  to  members.  An  esti¬ 
mate  is  made  of  the  increased  price  they 
should  bring  if  shipping  charges  were  added, 
and  the  planters  are  sold  at  that  price.  The 
profit  goes  to  the  club. 

We  expect  to  have  a  public  plant  sale  next 
month  when  we  are  able  to  locate  a  vacant 
room  in  the  business  district.  The  plants  will 
all  be  donated,  of  course. 

This  month  the  club  purchased  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  newest  varieties  now  available 
that  were  recommended  at  this  year’s  Con¬ 
vention.  Names  of  these  cuttings  were  drawn 
at  our  meeting.  Each  member  may  retain 
one  plant  grown  from  the  cutting  she  drew, 
and  she  will  raise  the  rest  to  blooming  size 
and  then  bring  them  to  the  club  to  be  sold. 
We  hope,  with  good  luck,  that  this  will  be  a 
big  boost  to  our  finances. 

We  stress  named  varieties  at  club  meet¬ 
ings  and  hope  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
wisdom  of  buying  disease  free  plants  from 
our  members,  who  are  proud  of  their  healthy 
plants.  end 


The  PERFECT  LIGHTING  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  Watt  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48”  long,  13”  wide,  Weight  approx.  22  lb. 
Complete  with  2  daylight  bulbs 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch. 
Underwriters  approved. 

$10.50  EACH 

For  additional  growing  results— if  so  desired — 
2  sockets  for  regular  light  bulbs  built  in, 

ADD  $1.50 


New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FM240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  2  wrought  iron  legs,  18”  high,  with 
rubber  tips,  black.  Weight  approx.  23  lb. 
complete  with  legs 

$12.50  EACH 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24”  long,  13”  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch, 
Underwriters  approved 

$8.90  EACH 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 

$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  Money  Order  to; 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

Manufacturers 
202  Broad  Avenue 

FAIRVIEW,  Bergen  County,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send: 

MODEL  FH240  $10.50 

MODEL  FM240  (Table  Model)  $12.50 
MODEL  FH220  $  8.90 

Built  in  2  sockets  for  regular  bulbs 
$1.50  per  fixtuire. 

As  advertised,  for  which  i  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  $  . . . — 

In  addition,  I  will  pay  Railway  Express  Freight 

charges  upon  delivery. 

Name  — - - - - - - - — - 

Address  - - - 

City  _ _ _ _ _  state - 
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ON  A  VIOLET  SAFARI? 

Mine  are  pretty,  too! 

4  blocks  East  of  Highway  18,  North  end  of  town 

MRS.  L.  H.  APPELMAN 

CLERMONT,  IOWA 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
PLANTLET  PROMOTER 

Use  the  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  greatly  PROMOTES  the 
PRODUCTION  of  NEW  PLANTS  on  a  leaf.  It 
contains  ADENINE,  the  miracle  bud  promot¬ 
ing  factor.  Increases  in  number  of  plants  of 
50%  to  70%  are  not  uncommon.  Join  the 
parade  of  satisfied  customers. 

Price:  5  tablets,  $1.00 
12  tablets,  $1.98 

Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  3c  or  6c 
sales  tax  respectively. 

Each  tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  leaves. 

T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8425  Cleveland  34,  Ohio 


TRAVELING 

Stop  and  see  our  African  violets.  Latest  Releases. 
Grown  in  U.  C.  Mix. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

THOMAS'  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

104  Hay  Road  N.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

5  minutes  from  Exit  36  N.  Y.  S.  Thruway 


T reatment  F or  Cyclamen  Mite 


Marjorie  Card,  Edmeston,  New  York 

My  treatment  for  cyclamen  mite  on  African 
violets  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  it  is 
effective.  I  fill  a  perfume  atomizer  with  rub¬ 
bing  alcohol  and  spray  the  plant  until  it  is 
quite  wet.  Then  I  place  it  in  a  fairly  dark 
place  to  dry  off.  Sometimes  it  takes  three  or 
four  sprayings  but  it  does  clean  up  the  mite 
and  it  never  hurts  the  plant;  even  blossoms 
take  it  Just  fine. 

I  have  heard  it  is  good  for  mealy  bugs 
also,  but  since  I  am  not  troubled  with  them 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  end 


Many  new  varieties  for  fall. 

Best  from  East  and  West 
LEAVES.  ROOTED  CUTTINGS,  SMALL  PLANTS 
Stamp  For  List  — 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 

651  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


PLANT  A  HANGING  BASKET 

From  the  originator  of  this  unique 
method. 


African  Violets  grown  by  our  method,  give 
better  aerotion  of  the  root  system  and  bet¬ 
ter  watering  by  the  use  of  a  porous  water¬ 
ing  pot  submerged  in  the  soil  with  no 
dripping  of  water  on  the  floor.  The  basket 
revolves  on  a  swivel  for  ease  in  turning  it. 
A  bird  cage  bracket  or  similar  hook  is  used 
to  suspend  the  basket  in  the  window. 

It  requires  nine  plants,  preferably  plants 
out  of  small  pots,  just  ready  to  bloom. 
Single  crown  plants  and  varieties  that  don't 
get  too  bunchy  are  recommended. 


YOU  FURNISH  THE  PLANTS  AND  THE  SOIL 

We  ship  one  9"  wire  basket,  swivel  and  suspending  wires,  watering  pot,  two  kinds  of  moss,  and 
instructions  for  $2.25  eo.  or  two  sets  for  $4.00  postpaid.  If  desired,  we  can  furnish  an  11"  bird 
cage  brocket  to  fasten  on  the  window  for  .35^  eo.  when  ordered  with  the  basket. 


TONKADALE  GREENHOUSES 


3739  TONKAWOOD  RD. 


HOPKINS,  MINN. 
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About  That  New  Idea— 
Think  Twice 

By  the  Editor 

African  violet  people  are  about  the  most 
enthusiastic  experimenters  of  any  group 
of  plant  hobbyists  known  today.  Just  barely 
mention  some  new  cultural  procedure,  or 
whisper  it  ever  so  faintly,  and  quick  as  a 
flash  they  are  willing  to  immediately  try  it 
out  on  the  cream  of  their  African  violet  col¬ 
lection,  This  has  produced  some  good  results, 
as  well  as  some  bad  results. 


Caution! 

When  applying  a  spray 
of  any  kind  do  ob¬ 
serve  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  directions  with 
care.  Read  the  direc¬ 
tions  more  than  once. 
Remember  if  they  say 
1  teaspoonful  to  the 
gallon  of  water — they 
mean  only  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful.  No  more.  Spray 
only  as  often  as  indi¬ 
cated.  No  sooner. 


Killad  the  mites 
and  me, too 


Because  of  their  adventurous  spirits  and 
readiness  to  think  of  new  ideas  in  terms  of 
action,  progress  has  been  most  rapid  in  the 
development  of  the  many  fine  new  varieties 
we  have,  and  in  the  improvement  in  cultural 
methods,  than  would  ever  have  been  possible 
if  the  average  African  violet  collector  had 
been  the  cautious  type.  Then  too,  they  have 
been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  African  violet 
itself,  for  it  is  rather  a  tempting  copartner 


THANKS  for  another  wonderful  spring  season! 
Our  new  fall  shipping  list  with  many  more 
exciting  West  Coast  releases  will  be  ready  in 
mid-August.  Send  a  stamp,  please. 

Try  MAXICROP,  the  liquefied  seaweed  concen¬ 
trate  that  we  introduced  to  you  at  Atlantic  City, 
it  triggers  the  unlocking  of  many  minerals  that 
summer  heat  ties  up,  so  your  plants  will  stay 
GREEN  all  summer. 

Vi  pts.  80^  p.pd..  Pints  $1.50  p.pd..  Quarts 
$2.50  p.pd.  We  wholesale  it,  too.  Write  for 
prices. 

Arndt's  Floral  Garden 

Route  2,  Box  336  Troutdole,  Oregon 


in  such  adventuring  because  of  its  adaptability 
to  so  many  different  environments  and  grow¬ 
ing  methods. 

A  word  of  caution  to  new  growers  as  well 
as  a  reminder  to  old  timers  in  this  African 
violet  trial  and  error  game:  If  you  find  your- 


Thot 

o  hot  one  I  Too 
much  hght  doearit 


Caution: 

Hot  sunlight,  unbalanced  fluorescent  lighting  or  too 
much  or  too  little  fluorescent  light  will  produce 
African  violets  of  poor  quality.  Excessive  light  will 
not  make  plants  grow  faster.  The  light  must  be  right 
to  correctly  grow  beautiful  African  violets. 

self  in  “a  testing  out  this  new  idea  frame  of 
mind”  try  the  new  procedure  on  only  a  few 
of  your  choice  plants  at  first.  You  could 
safely  start  your  experiment  with  two  or 
three  violets,  and  gradually  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  later  on.  Wait  and  see  what  happens  to 
these  test  plants.  Do  not,  until  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed — allow  sufficient  time  for  the  re¬ 
sults  to  be  apparent^ — ^try  this  new  growing 
technique,  new  potting  medium,  new  fertili¬ 
zer  or  spray,  etc.  on  your  entire  collection. 
The  results  could  be  pure  disaster:  the  loss 
of  all  your  African  violets. 

Think  twice  before  you  act.  Then  you 
will  not  begin  your  African  violet  culture 
story  with,  “Once  upon  a  time  my  windows 
were  filled  with  healthy,  beautiful  flowering 
African  violets.  I  decided  to  try  out  .  .  . 
and  now  they  are  all  dead.”  end 


Maxkrop 

Liquefied  Seaweed 

NEW!  100%  Organic  Plant  Sup¬ 
plement  from  the  Sea! 

•  Feeds  through  the  leaves  as 
well  as  through  the  roots. 

Nit.  Phos.  Pot. 

60  Trace  Elements 
12  Vitamins 

SEAWEED  has  been  used  to  enrich  the  soil 

from  the  earliest  times.  It  must  be  used 
fresh  to  preserve  all  its  properties.  MAXI¬ 
CROP  is  simply  a  concentrated  liquid  from 
a  mixture  of  fresh  seaweeds. 

Formerly  Algit  Kelp  Co.  of  Oregon 
Dealers  and  distributors  contact 

SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

827  S.  E.  DIVISION  PL.  PORTLAND  2,  OREGON 
BE  5-3560 
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Epsom  Salts 

Mildred  Zurschmiede,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a  salesman  called  on  us 
in  connection  with  storm  windows  and  be¬ 
came  fascinated  with  my  African  violets.  He 
had  been  with  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  people; 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  to  make  the  violet  leaves  a  dark 
green,  glossy,  beautiful  color  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  a  rich  dark  shade.  He  told  me  to  use 
a  magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  Salts);  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
He  suggested  that  I  mix  up  one  gallon,  select 
six  plants,  and  use  it  to  water  them  until  it 
was  gone.  He  recommended  using  it  after  a 


rest  period,  when  the  plants  were  getting 
ready  to  bloom  again. 

Also,  he  told  me  about  some  of  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens  in  the  south,  and  in  one  of  them 
there  is  a  large  bed  of  plants.  All  the  plants 
are  the  same  kind,  but  those  in  the  center 
are  light  green  in  color  and  those  around  the 
edge  are  dark  green.  The  dark  color  is  con¬ 
trolled  entirely  with  Epsom  Salts. 

He  said  that  Epson!  Salts  did  not  have  any 
food  value,  but  made  the  elements  in  the  soil 
available  to  the  plants. 

I  have  too  many  plants  to  use  it  as  he  sug¬ 
gested  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year  I  give  all  of 
my  plants  about  two  waterings  with  the  Ep¬ 
som  Salts  solution.  It  doesn’t  work  quite  the 
magic  he  said,  but  it  does  seem  to  give  them 
an  extra  “zip.”  end 


GREENSAND 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE 


ORGANIC  WAY,  ^  NATURAL  WAY.’ 


Home  of  Organic  Horticultural  Supplies 
SEND  STAMP  TO  DEPT.  V.  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

FRED  A.  VEITH 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  Cheviot  P.  O. 

Cinciimati  11,  Ohio 


VIOLETS  SAY  IT  BEST 

By  popular  request^ — -we  are  shipping  again 
newest  and  best  varieties.  Send  for  list. 

THE  VIOLET  HOUSE 

E.  PEARLE  TURNER 

828  Kenmore  Blvd.  Akron  14,  Ohio 


LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 

LIFETIME  rigid,  white  plastic  markers  are  ideal  for  use  by  the  home  or  commercial  grower  or  dealer 
to  identify  and  price  plants,  cuttings  or  seedlings.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in  nurseries  and  conservatories 
for  identification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Tie-on  tags  give  permanent  identification  to  nursery  stock  and 
perennials.  Styles  A  and  B  are  preferred  by  African  violet  growers. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS:  75  Style  A  markers  $1.00;  1000  Style  A.  $9.50,  postpaid. 

Write  on  LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencil.  The  markings  stay  on 
until  removed  with  damp  cloth  and  scouring  powder,  whether  used  indoors  or  outdoors.  They  will  not 
decay  or  disintegrate,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over. 

THRIFTEE  markers  are  flexible  and  pastel  green  in  color,  and  are  designed  to  replace  wooden  stakes 
in  the  greenhouse  and  growing  flats.  4”  T  markers  are  similar  to  LIFETIME  markers  in  thickness,  but 


pastel  green  in  color. 


LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A— 41/2”  Vertical  Stake 
B — 2”x5”  Tee  Stake 
C — 6”  Vertical  Stake 
D — -V’-kZ”  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
E-— l”x3”  Horizontal  Tie-on  Tag 
F-— Notched  Tie-on  Tag 
H — ZVz^xB”  Tee  Stake 
J — 3”xl2”  Tee  Stake 
K— 41/2”x18”  Tee  Stake 
P— l”xl2”  Vertical  Stake 


1 

Postpaid 

Quantity  Prices 

style  j 

50  1 

100  1 

500 

A 

$1.25 

$5.50 

B 

$2.00 

2.75 

11.00 

C 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D 

1  1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

Tie-on  copper  wires  included  with  D,  E,  and  F 

SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT  —  $1-00  POSTPAID.  10  each  of  A, 

C,  D,  F,  and  5  each  of  B  and  H. 

THRIFTEE  SPRING  GREEN  FLEXIBLE  PLASTIC  LABELS 
Style 

%”x4”  vertical  marker 
%”x5”  vertical  marker 
%”x6”  vertical  marker 
%”x8”  vertical  marker 
4*’  T  marker,  removable  tab 
Send  stamped  envelope  for  free  sample  of  THRIFTEE  markers. 

See  other  ad  in  this  magazine 


100 

125 

500 

1000 

1.00 

2.50 

3.90 

1.00 

3.65 

4.80 

1.15 

4.10 

5.40 

1.45 

5.40 

7.20 

1.50 

6.00 

9.00 

NEW  7/16  X  3”  THRIFTEE  MARKERS:  250-$1.00;  500-$1.60;  l,000-$2.50. 
for  details  on  new  colors,  which  we  will  also  supply.  .  ,  j.- 

DEALERS:  Write  for  wholesale  price  lists,  using  your  letterhead  or  other  identification. 


1126  ARTHUR  ST. 


HARVIY  J.  RIDGE 

Dept.  JO  3 


WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 
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Moving  African  Violets 


Goldie  Johnson,  Cave  City,  Arkansas 

I  used  to  live  in  Akron,  Ohio,  near  Mrs. 

Pearle  Turner,  and  helped  her  out  with 
some  of  her  violet  chores.  I  also  had  quite  a 
collection  of  the  newer  varieties  and  a  few  of 
the  better  older  ones,  and  they  were  really  do¬ 
ing  very  well. 

Then  we  decided  to  move  back  to  our  75 
acre  farm  near  Cave  City,  Arkansas.  We  start¬ 
ed  on  March  13,  1959  and  arrived  on  March 
15th,  driving  straight  through  —  about  850 
miles.  I  had  packed  my  plants  in  regulation 
packing  boxes  and  put  them  in  the  back  seat 
(seat  removed)  of  my  1947  Chevrolet  2-door 
sedan;  it  was  really  packed.  I  had  kept  mostly 
small  plants  and  cuttings  of  my  choice  varie¬ 
ties,  giving  away  the  rest  of  my  plants.  When 
we  left  Akron  it  was  snowing  and  cold,  but  it 
got  warmer  as  we  came  south,  and  we  got 
here  without  any  trouble. 

My  violets  resented  being  moved.  They 
gradually  quit  blooming  and  I  lost  many  with 
stem  and  root  rot.  They  were  all  in  sterilized 
soil,  and  they  received  the  same  care  as  pre¬ 
viously.  Also,  I  noticed  many  plants  with  the 
centers  dried  up.  I  removed  the  dead  centers 
and  dozens  of  new  ones  sprouted;  then  I  re¬ 
moved  all  but  the  center  one,  and  eventually 
had  a  nice  plant,  but  I  had  to  remove  all 
the  outside  leaves  and  repot  it  as  the  old 
outside  rows  of  leaves  did  not  match  the 
new  center.  Where  I  had  stem  and  root  rot, 
sometimes  I  could  hardly  get  a  part  of  a 
leaf  that  had  not  turned  black  along  the  stem; 
however,  I  trimmed  with  a  razor  blade  and 
saved  almost  all  the  varieties. 

Then  the  hot  weather  started.  All  the 
leaves  that  grew  out  during  the  real  hot  wea¬ 
ther  had  short  petioles;  when  the  cooler  wea¬ 
ther  came  on  the  petioles  grew  normally. 
Then  I  had  a  row  of  leaves  that  were  shorter 
than  the  row  above.  I  like  to  have  even  well¬ 
shaped  plants,  so  off  came  the  lower  rows  of 
leaves,  and  another  repotting  job  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

My  husband  dug  a  basement  under  our 
old  house;  it  is  not  nearly  finished  but  is  us¬ 
able.  He  made  a  temporary  window  16  feet 
long  and  covered  it  with  clear  Vinyl.  I  have 
a  table  in  front  of  it,  and  I  have  3  tables  with 
lights.  My  husband  also  built  a  chimney  and 
a  fireplace  in  the  basement.  The  temperature 
stays  between  50  and  70  degrees  all  summer. 
My  plants  are  thriving  very  nicely  now,  and 
the  new  ones  Mrs.  Turner  sent  me  do  not  seem 
to  resent  the  move. 

I  must  tell  you  that  a  few  plants  did  not 
seem  to  care  at  all  that  they  were  moved. 
Mrs.  Pendleton’s  “Heart  of  America”  bloomed 
and  thrived  beautifully.  Most  of  the  ones  that 
bloomed  in  the  summer  had  very  small  blooms, 


but  when  it  got  cooler  the  bloom  increased  to 
normal  size. 

If  this  problem  of  climate  change  is  of  any 
help  or  interest  to  anyone,  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  in  a  report  of  progress  in  the  basement 
this  summer.  end 


ROOTED  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 
Fresh  Cut  Leaves 

Send  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  for  list 
Send  $1.00  for  6  fresh  leaves  labeled 

BERNARD  D.  GREESON 

3548  N.  Cramer  St.  Shorewood,  Wisconsin 


LINDLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

803  N.  Garden 

Boise,  Idaho 

ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

—  SMALL  PLANTS 

NEWEST 

VARIETIES 

Stamp  For  List 

USA  Only 

ASK  FOR:  SMITH'S  PLANTER  MIX 

at  your  favorite 

Variety,  Grocery,  Seed 

or  Hardware  Store. 

If  not  available 

ORDER  DIRECT 

4  quarts  $1.00 

POSTPAID 

ATTENTION: 

Club  Presidents 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

2513  E.  Ifth  St. 

Tulso,  Okie. 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  REASONABLE 

— -  Over  500  Varieties  — - 
Many  choice  ones  including  late  releases. 
Rooted  leaves  substituted  when  available. 
PLASTIC  POTS  and  MARKERS 
Send  Stamp  for  List 
ANN'S  VIOLETS 

7  34  E.  8th  St.  Tucson,  Arizona 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  SMALL  PLANTS 

Some  new  —  Some  old 
NONE  SHIPPED 

YVONNE'S  VIOLETS 

12  Worth  Street  HU  7-2597 

S.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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SPONGE-ROK 

TRU-GREEN  ORGANIC-CHELATES 

The  rock  that  breathes  in  your  soil. 

Sponge-Rok  aerates  any  soil  permitting  it  to 
"breathe."  This  is  conductive  to  better  and  more 
rapid  root  growth. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  direct  to 
us  for  prices  and  information  on  V2  and  2 
bushel  bags. 

Tru-Green  organic-chelates  either  iron  or  Nur¬ 
seryman's  Mix  which  is  a  blend  of  iron  manganese 
and  zinc  remain  available  to  a  plant  over  0  wide 
range  of  soil  conditions  from  acid  to  alkaline. 
Send  for  a  free  Hunger  Chart  or  a  1  oz.  trial  size 
of  either  the  iron  or  Nurseryman's  Mix _ 29^. 

DEALER  INQUi 

IRIES  INVITED 

SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Avenue 

Middleton,  Wisconsin 

“MY  COMPOST" 

Mother  Nature’s  Way 
Leaf  Mold  and  Minerals  that  are  mellow 
with  age. 

NOW  CONTAINS  BLUE  WHALE  PEAT 
2  lbs.  for  $1.00  postpaid  in  U.S.A. 
or  6  lbs.  for  $1.00  plus  postage 
BESS  GREELEY 

Box  151  Mercer,  Wisconsin 

No  orders  filled  after  September  15th 


Shatterproof  plastic  trays  with  removable  in¬ 
serts  12”  X  18”  X  2%”  high.  Trays  only — $9.30 
doz.  P.P.  15  or  24  pot  inserts  $9.30  doz.  P.P. 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  .  .  . 


Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflected 
through  the  perforated  shade  this  Starlite  Lamp 
is  a  perfect  setting  for  your  violets,  both  use¬ 
ful  and  decorative  18"  high,  14”  wide,  33”  long. 
Black  wrought  iron  finish.  Inside  of  reflector 
is  white  enamel.  Rubber  tipped  legs  never  mar 
or  slip.  For  up  to  32  plants  with  cord,  plug, 
and  2-20  watt  tubes.  $22.50  ppd. 

"GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS" 

By  Frederick  &  Jacqueline  Kranz  $4.95 

FLORALITE  CO. 

Tel.  SO  2-1770 

4124  E.  Oakwood  Rd.  So.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Rooted  Cuttings  —  Small  and  Large  Plants 
VISITORS  AND  CLUBS  WELCOME 
—  Closed  Tuesdays  and  Fridays— 

MRS.  FRED  BOEHART 

716  Hay  Street  Phone  Federal  8-1395 

WOODSTOCK,  ILLINOIS 
NO  SHIPPING 


SOILMOIST  GAGES 

for 

BETTER  VIOLETS 


Prevent  stunted  growth  caused  by  under  water¬ 
ing  and  disease,  and  root  rot  caused  by  over 
watering.  Just  fill  with  water,  put  in  soil,  and 
read  like  a  thermometer.  Accurately  tells  if 
soil  is  "WET-MEDIUM-DRY."  JR.  SOILMOIST 
gage  is  perfect  for  African  violets  and  all 
potted  plants.  Garden  model  SOILMOIST  gage 
for  lawns,  shrubs  and  gardens. 

3  JR.  SOILMOIST  POSTPAID  $2.25  or 
1  Garden  Model  and  1  JR.  SOILMOIST  $3.75 

Irrigation  Engineering  Corp. 

15  Flower  St,  Arcadia,  California 
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What  Is  An  African  Violet 
Club  Member? 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hershberger,  Lynnhaven,  Virginia 

African  violet  dub  members  come  in  all 
sizes,  ages,  and  miscellaneous  shapes.  They 
are  found  everywhere:  thinking  deeply,  plan¬ 
ning  cautiously,  hurrying  busily,  and  dieting 
periodically.  They  talk  a  great  deal  about 
varieties,  pests  and  insecticides,  sometimes 
over  the  telephone  and  sometimes  speaking 
at  other  clubs.  Worthy  is  their  cause:  no 
problem  is  too  great  to  tackle,  and  none  is 
too  great  to  lick.  Pressure  groups  might  try 
to  influence  them,  but  nobody  fools  them. 

An  African  violet  club  member  is  good¬ 
ness  itself,  with  a  smile  in  her  heart,  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  her  stride,  and  a  ridiculous  hat  on  her 
head.  She  likes  speakers,  a  new  project,  other 
members  of  her  club,  committee  reports,  and 


VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE 
SILVER  THREADS  —  SILVER  CREST 
(Described  in  March  issue) 

Leaves  by  Mail  —  Plants  at  Home 
SEND  STAMP  FOR  LEAF  LIST 

CHAMPION'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Van  Hoesen  Rd.  Rt.  2  Clay,  N.  Y. 


a  good  hot  cup  of  tea.  She  is  Enthusiasm — 
with  a  new  member  on  one  arm  and  a  book 
of  parliamentary  procedure  under  the  other. 

Nobody  else  is  so  interested  in  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  things.  Nobody  else  can  work  so  hard 
to  put  on  a  show  from  which  she  receives 
no  personal  credit,  just  the  satisfaction  of  a 
job  well  done.  And,  when  she  comes  home, 
kicks  off  her  shoes,  heats  up  last  night’s  stew 
for  a  tired  husband,  and  he  says,  “Honey,  I 
am  proud  of  you,”  then  indeed  she  is  very, 
very  glad  that  she  is  an  African  violet  club 
member.  end 


ELFIN  PLANT  LABELS 
Plants  Named  Permanently.  Vinylite  Markers 
outlast  plants.  V2”  x  3”  — ■  18  for  25c,  100  for 
55c:  African  Violet  Labels  V2”  x  2”  —  100  for 
50c;  3/8 ”  X  35/8 ”  —  100  for  75c  Mailed. 

Make  Money  —  Clubs,  Individuals 

E.  F.  SPENCER  COMPANY 

1937  Delta  St.  Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  cut  leaves  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
400  varieties  plants  at  house.  Evenings  week 
days;  after  1:00  p.m.  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

VELMA  KNOWLTON 

715  W.  Housatonic  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Announcing! 

A  New,  Inexpensive  Way  For 
COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 
To  PRINT  PLANT  MARKERS 


Lifetime  Markers,  makers  of  the  well-known  “LIFETIME" 
and  “THRIFTEE"  Plastic  Plant  Markers,  are  introducing  a 
novel  method  of  printing  all  types  of  markers  —  plastic, 
wood  or  metal. 

The  beauty  of  this  new  method  is  that  it  is  inexpensive  and 
very  practical.  You  can  print  any  size  or  shape  of  marker 
,  .  .  it  is  easy  to  set  up  and  operate  .  .  .  equally  adaptable 
to  printing  just  a  few  markers  or  thousands  at  a  time. 

Write  today  for  complete  free  information  and,  incidentally, 
if  you  do  not  have  our  marker  catalog,  please  request  it  also. 


LIFETIME  MARKERS 


Dept.  45  —  P.  O.  Box  158 
Milford,  Michigan 


My  Visit  W ith  Carl  Priester  In 
Frankfurt,  Germany 

Mrs.  Rudyard  Reimss,  Harrison,  New  York 

WHEN  my  June  1959  issue  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  reached  me,  my  husband 
and  I  were  getting  ready  to  leave  for  Europe. 
One  of  our  many  stops  was  to  take  us  to 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  After  reading  “In  a 
German  Greenhouse”  in  the  aforementioned 
issue,  I  was  determined  to  visit  this  place. 


PLASTrC  POTS  AND  TRAYS 


QUADRA  POTS— -UTILITY  COLORS 
21/2”  25/$l,25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

SVa”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4  ”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

Utility  colors  are  marbelized  and  may  vary  from 
time  to  time.  Grey,  greens  or  mottled  shades. 
We  have  no  control  over,  nor  can  we  guarantee 
any  specific  colors  on  these. 


COLORED 

2  s/2”  25/$1.50 

3  ”  25/$1.75 

3»/2”  25/ $2. 00 

4  ”  25/$3.00 

These  are  in  white, 


QUADRA  POTS 


50/$2.75 
50/$3.25 
50/ $3.75 

50/$5.50 
yellow,  red, 


100/$  5.25 
100/$  6.00 
100/$  7.25 
100/$10.00 
green. 


QUADRA  TRAYS 

Mix  or  Match  your  Quadra  Trays  with  your 
Quadra  Pots.  These  come  in  two  sizes  only  and, 
are  so  designed  to  fit  as  a  cover  for  dry  bulbs 
or  seeds,  as  well  as  being  used  for  a  saucer. 
3Va”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

4  ”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Colors- — black,  white,  red,  green,  yellow. 

ROUND  POTS— UTILITY  COLORS 

2  "  25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

21/4”  25/ $1.25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

21/2”  25/$1.35  50/$2.50  100/$  4.50 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

4  ”  25/$3.00  50/$5.50  100/$10.00 

ROUND  SQUATTIES— UTILITY  COLORS 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

ZV2”  ‘25/$!. 75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4  ”  25/13.00  50/$5.50  100/$10.00 

PLASTIC  SAUCERS 

These  are  in  black  only  and  made  to  fit  the 
above  Round  and  Squatty  Pots. 

#2  25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3  00 

This  #2  size  fits^ — 2”,  2‘/4”,  and  2V2”  Po^. 

#3  25/$1.25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

#4  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Round  White  Regular  or  Squatties  With 
Black  Saucers 


3  ” 

25/$3.50 

50/$  6.50 

100 /$12.00 

31/2” 

25/$4.00 

50/$  7.50 

100/$14.50 

4  ” 

25/ $6 .00 

50/$11.00 

100/$20.00 

Square  White 

with  Black 

Trays 

3>/2” 

25/$3.50 

50/$  6.50 

100/$12.50 

4  .. 

25/$4.75 

'^O/i  8.75 

100/$16.00 

Please  include  20%  for  postage  and  packing. 

MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 

41  Love  Street  Austell,  Georgia 

'“Please  say  you  saw  it  in  A.V.M.” 


It  was  on  August  14th  that  I  telephoned 
Mr.  Priester  and  asked  to  visit.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  prospect  of  visitors  from 
America.  We  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Priester  has  several  greenhouses,  each  about 
60  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  He  apologized 
that  his  plants  were  not  in  full  bloom  at  the 
time.  There  were  hundreds  of  them,  and  I 
thought  they  were  beautiful,  a  medium  blue 
bouquet  with  a  circle  of  very  dark,  red-back¬ 
ed  leaves. 

Most  of  the  violets  were  “Stucky’s  Tri¬ 
umph,”  which  is  a  medium  blue  color.  There 
were  a  few  pink  flowered  ones  similar  to 
“Pink  Cheer.”  None  of  these  were  double.  I 
asked  Mr.  Priester  why  he  specialized  only  in 
blue  flowered  varieties  and  he  answered: 
“You  know  people  are  peculiar,  they  think  a 
violet  should  be  blue.”  I  prornised  Mr.  Priester 
some  seeds  and  leaves  of  double  and  fringed 
varieties,  which  he  has  received  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

As  an  insecticide  Mr.  Priester  uses  a  chemi¬ 
cal  which  I  believe  is  sodium  selenate;  it  has 
to  be  used  with  utmost  care  as  it  is  very 
toxic  when  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

In  England  we  saw  some  double  African 
violets  similar  to  “Azure  Beauty.”  In  Berlin, 
Germany,  we  noticed  blue,  white  and  pink 
varieties.  In  Austria,  Italy,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Liechtenstein  we  saw  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  African  violets  and  a  lot  of  gesneriads, 
most  of  them  in  full  bloom.  end 


•  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

•  EPISCIA  EMBER  LACE 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Send  for  price  list  or  drop  by 
to  see  us  on  your  vocation. 


—  CLOSED  SUNDAYS  — 

F.  M.  HAGA  &  SON 

5033  Doris  Ave.  Phone  KE  7-0838 

Charlotte  5,  N.  C. 
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Wick-Fed  Potting  Tip 


WICK-FED  pots  are  easy  to  use  and  most 
satisfactory  if  enough  Sponge-Rok  and 
a  little  fine  charcoal  are  used  in  the  potting 
mix.  Sponge-Rok  adds  lightness  and  permits 
freer  air  circulation  through  the  soil.  Char¬ 
coal  will  keep  the  soil  sweet.  An  occasional 
watering  from  the  top  surface  is  necessary  to 
flush  down  into  the  soil  fertilizer  salts  which 
may  accumulate  in  the  soil  at  top  of  pot. 


BRILLIANT  LADY 

"BRILLIANT  LADY"  will  surely  win  your  heart. 
She  is  a  center  of  interest,  a  variety  whose  color 
(red)  will  attract  you  with  a  bang.  Free,  one 
plantlet  of  this  variety  with  a  $5.00  or  over 
order,  during  June,  July,  and  August.  Limit 
one  to  a  customer.  See  our  latest  circular.  May 
we  suggest  you  select  and  prepare  now  for  your 
1961  award  varieties. 


Box  1444  Youngstown,  Ohio 


J{  Lrfetime  (Jlft  fov 
FLOWER  LOVERS 


Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40"  high.  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  arms 
extending  outward  6"  to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms 
movable  to  ony  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  display 
and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  black,  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request, 

—  ORDIR  BY  MAIL  TODAY  — 


Only  $14.91  Eoch,  plus  $1.00  for  Pocking  ond  Pestogo 
($2.00  for  Conodo) 

YIO  HOLDA  MANUFAaURING  CO. 

INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  915  Dept.  1960  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


The  Select  Violet  House 


3 

5 

5Va 

6 


Squatty 

in.  14  for  $2.40 
in.  10  for  2.40 
in.  6  for  2.40 
in.  4  for  2.40 

Semi-squatty 

in.  14  for  $2.40 
in.  6  for  2.40 
in.  5  for  2.40 
in.  4  for  2.40 

Standard 
in.  40  for  $2.40 


in.  36  for 
in.  30  for 
in.  24  for 
in,  14  for 
in.  9  for 


2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 


WINDOVER 
FLOWER  POTS 

THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS 
MADE 

Our  Customers  Say,  “The 
Best  I  have  ever  seen!” 
Most  sizes  are  in  the  love¬ 
ly  stepped  design. 
Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Any  shipping 
breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pols  in  Color 
Green,  red,  yellow  or 
white,  baked -on  enamel. 
Following  sizes  only: 

3”  semi-squatty  12— -$2.40 
4”  squatty  8™  2.40 

Block  Ploslic  Pol  Soucers 

21/2”  18  for  $1.70 

3”  14  for  $1.80 

4”  10  for  $1.85 

S”  6  for  $1.50 


LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2  in. 
75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

E  VERM  ARK  LABEL  PENCILS  . . . . 20c  each 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  60c  postage  for 
each  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 
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NEWEST  VARIETIES 

Fresh  Cut  and  Rooted  Leaves 
—SEND  FOR  LIST— 

DEPT.  VM 

4022  -  221  STREET  BAYSIDE  61,  N.  Y. 


When  your  world  is  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  keep  it  up  with  .  .  . 


" The  Original 

FISH  EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 


Give  African  Violets 
the  best  food  of  all — 
ATLAS.  200  lbs.  raw  fish 
condensed  to  every  gal¬ 
lon.  100%  organic.  Non- 
burning.  Economical. 


GARDiN  FOLDERS  6  for  104 

Roses  □  Fuchsias 

□  Begonias  □  Mums 

□  African  Violets  □  Camellias,  Rhodo¬ 

dendrons,  Azaleas 


At  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  we  will  ship  direct. 

□  Pt.  $1.00  □  Qt.  $1.90  □  Gal.  $6.25  Postpaid 


Folders  Free  with  Order 

Please  Print 


ADDRESS- 
CITY. 


-STATE. 


ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION  FERTILIZER  CO. 


No.  1  Drumm  St,,  Rm.  #236 

San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 


How  Well  Do  You  Know  Your 
Violets? 

(A  violet  raiser’s  dream  game) 

Helen  E.  Yeomans,  Chillicothe,  Missouri 

JUST  a  wintry  nite  ago  I  dreamed  of 
violets  all  aglow.  My  friends  and  loved 
ones  were  gathered  ’round,  some  were 
freckled,^  some  were  brown.  Some  lived  in 
the  blue  peaks,  others  lived  in  town;  some  of 
high  royalty  were  gay  empresses,  red  kings, 
purple  knights  and  others  filled  with  delight. 
Some  drank  sparkling  waters,  others  drops 
o’wine  but  still  most  of  them  were  friend¬ 
ships  of  mine. 

I  was  thrilled  with  the  warmth  of  the 
northern  fire  and  the  blue  flag  that  rippled 
in  the  breeze. 

The  fascination  and  the  glory  of  it  all  were 
the  purpose  of  our  gathering  there.  It  was 
soon  to  be  the  wedding  of  Mary  Thompson’s 
daughter  Delores,  who  stood  by  her  side  like 
a  blushing  June  bride  and  greeted  her 
mother’s  friends  through  a  pink  fog,  or  we 
might  say  a  pink  cloud.  She  kept  us  all  in  a 
spellbound  mood  with  her  gaiety  and  laugh¬ 
ter.  Our  lovely  hostess  stood  by  the  window 
enjoying  the  northern  breeze  and  the  autumn 
frost  and  the  stars  perfection,  gazing  now 
and  then  at  the  children,  Eileen,  Mabel  and 
Bernice,  then  Daphne  and  Carolee  playing 
close  by. 

Oh  me,  it’s  time  to  go,  so  I  ask  Tillie,  my 
husband,  to  please  call  Ruthie  and  Laura 
and  then  let  us  be  on  our  way  before  it  is 
past  midnight,  or  the  dawn  will  soon  catch 
us.  end 

ANSWERS 

Wintry  Nite,  All  Aglow,  Freckles,  Blue  Peak, 
Gay  Empress,  Red  King,  Purple  Knight, 
Delight,  Sparkling  Waters,  Drops  O’  Wine, 
Friendship,  Northern  Fire,  Blue  Flag,  Fasci¬ 
nation,  Glory,  Mary  Thompson,  Blushing, 
June  Bride,  Pink  Fog,  Pink  Cloud,  Spell¬ 
bound,  Gaiety,  Laughter,  Lovely,  Northern 
Breeze,  Autumn  Frost,  Star  Perfection,  Eileen, 
Bernice,  Daphne,  Carolee,  Tillie,  Ruthie, 
Laura,  Midnight,  and  Dawn. 


INTRODUCING  .  .  .  two  new  varieties 

from  Canada. 

EMILY  S  ART  AIN — -A  dainty  dream.  This  violet  has 
the  most  delicate  coloring  you  have  ever  seen. 
Shades  of  pink  and  white  in  good  sized  single, 
round  blooms  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
crisply  fringed  in  light  green.  You  will  find  it 
a  very  heavy  bloomer— our  plants  are  always 
covered  in  bloom.  Also  it  is  a  husky  grower,  and 
US  lovely  bright  green  foliage  is  very  ruffled. 
The  plant  is  named  after  the  celebrated  bower 
painter,  Emily  Sartain.  She  so  admired  the  plant 
that  she  painted  its  picture  for  reproduction  on 
Hast! -Notes,  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  world. 

FAIRY-LEE — Mrs.  A.  B.  Carson  of  Kenpra,  Ontario, 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ross  of  Hillmond,  Saskatchewan, 
both  submitted  this  name  for  our  “name  the 
violet”  contest  last  year,  and  the  judges  decided 
it  was  the  prettiest  of  all  the  names  you  sent 
in.  Well,  “Fairy-Lee”  is  just  as  pretty  as  her 
name.  She  has  glowing  cerise  blooms,  with 
fringed  edges  and  a  red  centre.  The  blooms  are 
held  high  over  the  most  beautiful  foliage,  which 
is  the  darkest  green,  wavy  and  heavily  ruched 
with  a  lovely  gloss,  and  dark  red  reverse. 

American  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  free  permit  obtained  from  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Plant  Quarantine  Division,  209  River  Street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

—  WRITE  FOR 

FREE  LIST  — 

MERILEES  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Cowichan  Station 

British  Columjbio,  Canado 
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For  Rooting  Leaves 

Barbara  H.  Panasiewicz;  Buffalo,  New  York 

Rather  than  cover  the  top  of  a  glass  with 
wax  paper  to  support  leaf  cuttings  rooting 
in  water,  I  find  the  use  of  paper  cake  liners 
more  convenient. 

Cut  “V”  formations  about  one-quarter  to 
one-half  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  paper 
liner,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  leaf  stem 
to  be  inserted.  These  “V”  cuts  are  then  folded 
downward  to  cut  off  completely.  One  liner 
will  hold  four  leaves  very  easily. 

The  leaves  are  inserted  into  the  openings 
and  the  cake  liner  is  lightly  rested  on  the 
mouth  of  a  glass  which  has  been  filled  with 
water  to  within  one  half  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  liner  or  enough  water  to  cover  the  tips 
of  each  stem. 

The  advantages  are:  1)  the  sides  of  the 
cupcake  liner  gives  support  to  the  leaf  itself, 
2)  water  level  in  the  glass  is  easily  observed, 
3)  addition  of  water  is  made  easier  by  merely 
lifting  the  cupcake  liner  at  one  side,  and  4) 
the  plant  name  and  date  may  be  recorded  in 
the  center  of  the  paper  liner,  easily  observed 
at  any  time.  end 


RAINBOW  COLLECTION,  TOP  VARIETIES 

African  violet  leaves,  12— -$2.00,  labeled,  $3.00 
Booklet,  “MY  SCHOOL,”  with  all  my 
experiences  on  raising  violets,  $1.10. 

—  STAMP  FOR  LIST  — 

MRS.  FRED  PERMANN 

Java,  S,  D. 


Exhibition  Stock  —  Choice  Varieties 

QUALITY  FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 
—  LIST  ON  REQUEST  — 

HOPE  IRELAND 

104-63  42nd  Ave.  Corona,  N.  Y. 


''TERRIFIC'' 

The  soil  mix  based  on  University  of 
California  Manual  recommendations. 
Fumigated  and  treated  with  V-C  13. 
3  qt.  bag— $1.00,  3  bags  for  $2.50, 
postpaid  east  of  Mississippi, 
west  add 

Special  rates  for  clubs. 

Q)oris  £eigh 

P.  O.  Box  51  Montvole,  N.  J. 


ROOTED  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 
Choice  Old  and  New  Varieties 
—  SEND  STAMP  FOR  LIST  — 

THE  KNACK  SHACK 

Moira,  New  York 


NEW  PLASTIC  TAPE  MARKS 
PLANTS  OR  LEAVES 

Modern  Marking  Tape  stays  clean  and  readable. 
Can’t  smudge  or  smear  because  it’s  protected 
against  water  and  dirt  with  a  layer  of  trans¬ 
parent  plastic!  Write  on  it  with  ball  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil  of  any  color  and  your  marking  will  be  per¬ 
manently  green,  under  the  plastic,  to  match  at¬ 
tractive  green  border  of  label.  Sticks  instantly  to 
any  surface  without  moistening.  Attach  to  flow¬ 
er  pots  or  fasten  loosely  around  stems  of  plants 
or  leaves.  Large  150”  roll  in  self-dispenser 
makes  100  markers  %”  wide.  Only  98c  postpaid; 
2  for  $1.89,  3  for  $2.75,  with  60-page  free  catalog 
unusual  hard-to-find  African  Violet  Supplies. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  956  Oxford,  Moryland 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

Mixture  A — 

more  than  50  single  flowered  varieties- — 
300  seeds  —  $1.00 
Mixture  B — 

from  varieties  having  “girl  type’’  foliage 
150  seeds  ~  $1.00 
Mixture  C — 

from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed  with 
double  flowered  varieties — 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  D — 

from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed  with 
other  pink  or  white  varieties— 

150  seeds  —  $2.00 
Mixture  FM— 

Our  best  mixtures,  300  seeds  $3.00  of  fine 
hybrids,  mixed  colors,  fringettes. 

Special  Seed  Starting  tray  containing  excellent 
growing  media  designed  for  a  “no  failure” 
$1.00  plus  25c  for  postage. 

FOREST  MILL 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS  (with  plantlets) 

SMALL  PLANTS  FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

PAY  DIRT  STARTING  MIX 

PLASTIC  POTS  —  SAUCERS 
December  issue  has  pot  prices  or  send  post¬ 
card  for  complete  list  of  Supplies  and  African 
violets  including  new  varieties  from  the  National 
Convention  at  Atlantic  City  from  Grangers, 
Naomi's,  Brown's,  Haga's,  Lyon's  and  Madison 
Gardens. 


VIOLETS  BY  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 

—  VISITORS  WELCOME  — 


Economical  Labels 

An  inexpensive  space  saving  way  to  label 
leaves  for  rooting  either  in  water  or  your 
favorite  rooting  medium  is  done  this  way:  Cut 
a  piece  of  heavy  white  paper  one-fourth  inch 
by  one-half  inch;  write  the  variety  name 
on  this  little  label  and  stick  it  on  a  piece  of 
Scotch  tape  one-half  inch  wide  and  one  inch 
long  with  the  writing  face  down  against  the 


tape.  Affix  this  to  the  top  surface  of  the  leaf. 
(See  diagram.)  This  little  label  will  stay  on 
almost  indefinitely  anyway  for  the  life  of 
your  leaf. 

Another  label  may  be  made  of  waterproof 
adhesive  tape  one-fourth  inch  wide  by  one- 
half  inch  long.  Write  the  variety  name  on  this 
strip.  Then,  lightly  press  one  end  of  it  to  the 


top  surface  edge  of  the  leaf  —  fold  it  across 
the  tip  of  the  leaf  and  fasten  to  both  upper 
and  lower  surfaces.  (See  diagram.)  Water¬ 
proof,  space  saving,  and  neat.  end 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 


cide.  V2  lb.  can  89c,  1  lb.  can  $1.49  at  your 
dealer  or  order  direct. 


PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  Av29,  624  W.  1 1 9th  St, 
Chicago  28,  Illinois 


OUR  CONVENTION  WINNERS 

ANGELEE  delicate,  pink-flushed  white 
fringed  semidouble.  Medium 
green  wavy  foliage. 

COCKATOO  crested  blue-violet  fringed 
huge  double,  dark  wavy 
foliage. 

FANCY  DAN  a  shaded  double  orchid,  with 
golden-white  variegated 
tailored  foliage. 

Rooted  cuttings  or  small  plants 
available  at  $  1 .25. 

Minimum  order  $5.00,  plus  $1.00  shipping. 

(All  shipments  made  SPECIAL  DELIVERY) 
Other  rooted  cuttings  and  small  plants  available. 

—  WRITE  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG  — 

Q)oris  £eigh 

731  ORANGEBURG  RD.  RIVER  VALE,  N.  J. 
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How  To  Raise  Club  Funds 

Evalyn  E.  Hall^  Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Saintpaulia  Society  was 
able  to  add  over  $100  to  its  treasury 
through  an  apron  project. 

Some  beautiful  violet  flowered  chintz  ma¬ 
terial  was  advertised  in  the  Montgomery  Ward 
catalog  at  $1.29  a  yard,  and  several  of  our 
members  decided  that  we  should  get  some 
and  make  aprons  for  sale.  We  made  some 
with  polished  cotton  for  the  background,  some 
with  organdy  for  the  background,  and  always 
used  the  purple  or  pink  violet  chintz  with 
each  apron. 

The  aprons  sold  for  $2.50  and  $3.00;  and 
cover-ups  (which  some  of  the  ladies  asked 
for)  sold  for  $4.00.  Many  of  the  aprons  were 
sold  outside  our  group.  We  found  that  the 
purple  ones  were  preferred  to  the  pink.  In 
addition  to  aprons,  a  few  luncheon  cloths 
were  made. 

All  aprons  were  cut  or  torn  at  my  home; 
three  groups  came  here  to  sew,  and  some  of 
the  work  was  farmed  out. 

We  had  fun  and  in  addition  were  able  to 
make  some  money  for  our  club. 

Of  course  our  best  source  of  revenue  is 
the  plant  sale  that  is  held  each  year. 


Everyone  Who  Sees  Them 
Is  CRAZY  About  Our 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

We  Do  Not  Ship 

TAYLOR'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1400  Loroine  St.  Lonsing,  Michigan 

IV  9-2759 


FRATHEL'S  ORIGINATIONS 

After  years  of  careful  hybridizing  it  is  really 
paying  off  with  show  plants  with  plenty  of  blos¬ 
soms.  Such  beauties  as  Bouffant,  Operetta, 
Grand  Entrance. 

For  the  answer  to  a  collector's 
dream  write  for  our  '60  list. 

252  CLAY  AVENUE  ROCHESTER  13,  N.  Y. 


Acme  Peat  Products  Limited  of  Canada 
687  #7  Road,  R.R.  #2,  Dpt.  AV30 
Richmond,  B.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watson: 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  user  of  your  Blue  Whale  for  about 
three  years  now,  using  it  for  my  African  violets.  Since  being 
stationed  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  in  Florida,  I  haxie  been  help¬ 
ing  a  nursery  with  their  violet  plants,  which  had  been  shipped 
to  them  from  Georgia.  Last  spring  the  hot  weather  arrived  and 
they  were  overstocked  with  violets  which  had  to  be  carried  over 
the  summer  in  a  small  plastic  house.  This  is  far  from  an  ideal 
place  for  violets  to  try  to  survive  the  long  hot  summer. 

Needless  to  say,  they  were  a  sad  looking  bunch  of  plants  this 
fall,  when  folks  were  in  the  mood  for  indoor  growing  things. 
I  had  started  to  use  your  Liquid  Whale  on  my  own  collection  of 
African  violets  and  had  been  so  amazed  with  the  wonderful 
change  in  their  growth  after  just  a  few  applications  of  the 
Liquid  Whale  that  I  offered  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  the 
plants  at  the  Nursery.  The  owners  said  that  I  could  go  ahead. 
I  think  that  it  was  early  in  November  that  I  started  to  feed 
the  plants  some  of  my  Liquid  Whale.  They  were  given  three  or 
four  waterings  of  it  before  Christmas  time. 

The  results  were  amazing  to  everyone— customers  who  had  kept 
coming  in  looking  for  violets,  and  had  not  been  interested  in 
the  plants  in  the  condition  they  were  in,  began  to  notice  a 
change  in  the  plants.  They  had  started  to  take  on  that  beau¬ 
tiful  deep  green  color,  the  leaves  began  to  grow,  and  soon  buds 
were  forming.  Now  they  are  putting  up  lovely  huge  blooms,  and 
everyone  wants  to  know  what  they  did  to  them! 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  Norma  B.  Butler 


ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS,  Limited  of  Canada,  687 
#7  Road,  Dept.  AV30,  Richmond,  B.C.,  will  send 
Blue  and  Liquid  Whale  any  place  on  this  Conti¬ 
nent,  or  to  Great  Britain,  postpaid  and  duty  free. 
FREE:  Canadian  African  Violet  Bulletin  and  Blue 
Whale  Story  of  Easier  Gardening,  free  with  each 
order  as  long  as  they  last. 


LIQUID  WHALE  PLANT  FOOD 
Liquid  Whale  in  12  fluid  ounce  can,  packed 

to  mail  at  1  pound  . . . $1.00 

Liquid  Whale  packed  to  mail  at  2»2  pounds  ....$2.00 
Liquid  Whale  packed  to  weigh  10  pounds  in 

a  gallon  can  . . . . „..$6.50 

(It  is  suggested  that  the  contents  of  this  gallon 
shipping  container  be  emptied  into  glass  jars  for 
keeping  over  long  periods) 

BLUE  WHALE  SOIL  BUILDER  AND 


CONDITIONER 

1  Bantam,  approximately  10  pounds 

when  packed,  each  . $3.25 

5  Bantams  each  weighing  approximately 

10  pounds  when  packed,  each . $3.00 

10  Bantams  each  weighing  approximately 

10  pounds  when  packed,  each  . . $2.90 
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Room  To  Bloom 


SAINT  PAULI  A 
from 

ST.  PAUL 


"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life" 


Send  for  free  list. 


EVELYN  MASON  or  DORA  BAKER 

372  S.  Miss.  River  Blvd.  2182  Stanford  Ave. 
St.  Paul  5,  Minn.  St.  Paul  5,  Minn. 


VIOLET  GROWER’S  SUPPLIES 

Plastic  Pots  and  Labels,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides, 
Nature’s  Way  Soil,  Canadian  Blue  Whale,  Leaf 
Rooter,  etc. 

SEND  4c  STAMP  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

BERNARD  D.  GREESON 

3548  N.  Cramer  St.  Shorewood,  Wisconsin 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWER  TREES 

BVER  MADE 

4  fo'’  you*"  cherished 

AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 

or  other  flowers 

All  Shining 
SPUN 

ALUMINUM 

^  Hold  up  to  18 

iM  four-inch 

”  ‘  ^  flower  potS' — 

yet  require  only 
20-inch  diameter 
floor  space 
16-inch  $0^50 
height 

-H' ^  42-inch  n  AOO 

height 
48-inch 
height 

Shipped  Assembled 
Express  Prepaid 

■  EACH  TRAY  ROTATES 

.  *r  FREELY  about  center 

'*S|»  ■  for  even  sunn.ng  of 

.H  '  3r  B  plants  .  .  .  Trays  are 

js  H  ■  waterproof  and  hold 

»»  K-  ^  ffl  up  to  1/2  Inch  of  wa¬ 

ter  .  .  .  Plants  can  be 
watered  the  Ideal  way 
~  from'  the  bottom  — 
without  individual  wa¬ 
tering. 

CERAMO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  FLOWER  POTS 

10  3-mch  pots  . . . . . . $1.80 

8  4-inch  pots  _ _ _ _ 2.00 

6  5-inch  pots  _ _ _ _ _ —  2.20 

Sent  postpaid.  Add  25c  set  postage 
west  of  Rockies. 

These  famous  Squatty  Pots,  of  dark  red  clay, 
with  their  excellent  porosity,  are  used  and  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Florists.  Specially  treated  edges 
help  prevent  sloughing  off  of  leaves.  We  will 
replace  all  broken  pots.  Order  today. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59-AE  Jackson,  Missouri 


Bette  Torriere,  Lockport,  New  York 

IN  raising  African  violets,  there  ALWAYS 
comes  a  time  when  more  room  is  desired, 
and  then,  suddenly,  it  is  sadly  needed.  Usu¬ 
ally  there  is  more  violet  space  than  one  re¬ 
alizes.  The  following  rules  have  stretched 
my  space  from  time  to  time: 

1.  Donate  several  nice  violets  to  church 
sales  and  other  worthy  causes. 

2.  Give  plants  to  individuals  who  would 
really  like  and  care  for  them. 

3.  Do  not  keep  several  duplicates  unless 
you  are  purposely  raising  them  for  a  window 
of  one  variety. 

4.  Sort  out  varieties  that  do  not  come  up 
to  your  violet  standards. 

5.  Call  up  your  local  florists.  They  will 
buy  a  few,  periodically,  if  you  have  good 
plants. 

6.  Throw  out  those  plants  that  are  never 
going  to  shape  up;  and  start  over  with  new 
leaf  cuttings. 

7.  Raise  baby  plants  in  labeled  community 
plantings  instead  of  space-taking  pots.  The 
baby  plants  are  easier  to  care  for  this  way; 
and  by  potting  time  the  plants  will  have 
developed  a  good  root  system  and  any  stray, 
stubborn  ones  may  be  discarded. 

8.  Do  not  collect  names.  If  two  violets 
are  very  similar,  select  the  best  one. 

9.  Practice  plant  control.  Do  not  root  a 
leaf  just  because  it  is  healthy  and  you  hate 
to  throw  it  away. 

10.  Do  not  raise  more  plants  than  you  can 
care  for  properly.  A  correctly  cared  for  Afri¬ 
can  violet  is  beautiful;  a  neglected  violet 
looks  like  an  ugly  weed. 

Give  them  room  to  bloom.  Keep  them  as 
a  decorative  credit;  don’t  let  them  turn  into  a 
deplorable  debit.  One  nicely  shaped  African 
violet  on  a  table  makes  a  lovely  focal  point 
for  the  room,  but  a  table  of  crowded  plants 
makes  a  sad-looking  jungle.  Monkeys  live  in 
jungles.  Don’t  let  African  violets  leave  you 
hanging  from  the  chandelier.  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST  FOR  1960 
By  Carolyn  K.  Rector 

Lists  all  Registered  Violets  and  the  newest 
unregistered  varieties  to  January  1,  1960 
PRICE  —  $2.50  POSTPAID 
California  orders  must  Include  4%  Sales  Tax 

WHITLOW'S  BOOK  STORE 

2236  S.  Pacific  Ave.  San  Pedro,  Colif. 
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Soil  Sterilization 

liy  Yictor  Gricff 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Under  Glass 

This  subject  is  becoming  of  more  and  more 
importance  in  commercial  nursery  prac¬ 
tice,  and  year-round  gardeners  are  keeping 
up  with  the  progress  in  various  ways.  For 
filled  flats  or  well  screened  loose  soil  and  at 
outdoor  temperatures  over  60®,  Dowfume 
MC2,  which  is  methyl  bromide  with  2  % 
chloropicrin,  may  be  used  with  the  device 
furnished.  Material  is  stacked  on  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  outdoors,  covered  with  a  tight  polyvinyl 
or  polyethylene  cover,  and  the  contents  of 
a  one  pound  can  blown  in  through  the  de¬ 
vice  and  tube  furnished.  After  a  day  the  pile 
or  stack  is  aired.  For  quantities,  precautions 
and  detailed  procedure  instructions  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  material.  This  treatment  is 
recognized  by  the  State  of  California  for  the 
prevention  of  spread  of  infection.  Steam,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  the  safest,  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od,  at  all  seasons. 

A  few  flats  or  shallow  seed  pans  may  be 
stacked  in  an  old  fashioned  wash  boiler  or 
clambake  steamer  (see  figure).  A  two  burner 
laundry  stove  is  perfect  for  this.  When  clear 
steam  issues  in  a  generous  stream  around  the 
lid,  the  contents  are  receiving  212®  steam. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  lid  should  be  removed 
and  an  attempt  made  to  read  the  thermometer 
which  should  have  a  range  of  at  least  220® 
If  the  center  of  the  soil  pan  reads  180®  or 
over,  a  half  hour  additional  treatment  will 
suffice.  Water  may  be  low,  and  should  be 
supplied  boiling  from  a  kettle.  Soil  in  flats 
and  pots  should  be  finely  screened  and  dry 
to  obtain  fast  heating. 

A  progressive  nurseryman  visited  recently 
was  about  to  purchase  a  portable  steam  gen¬ 
erator,  to  sterilize  his  propagating  and  nursery 
beds,  and  also  serve  his  patrons.  He  would 
kindly  and  conscientiously  sterilize  benches, 
piles,  bins  or  cans  of  soil  or  mixture. 


STEAMING  SOIL  IN  WASH  BOILER.. 

1.  Bricks  2.  Flats  of  Soil  3,  Spacer  Sticks  4.  Clay 
Pans  of  Soil  5.  Thermometer  6.  Clear  Steam 

The  common  use  of  steam  in  automobile 
“laundries”  suggests  taking  a  bin  or  can  of 
soil  or  mixture  to  a  nearby  one  and  arranging 
to  blow  the  steam  through  it  for  a  half  hour 
or  more  when  not  busy.  Tight  covers  are  es¬ 
sential  in  steaming  as  the^  desired  effect  is 
accumulation  of  heat  to  near  212®. 

The  Illinois  extension  service  (Circular 
793)  suggests  using  a  pressure  cooker.  Con¬ 
tainers  are  stacked  and  spaced  similarly.  Af¬ 
ter  expelling  air  the  pressure  is  run  up  to  ten 
pounds  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  it  is  cooled 
gradually  and  opened.  Higher  pressure  may 
change  the  soil  harmfully. 

The  disease  preventive  features  of  sphag¬ 
num  and  the  absolute  sterility  of  vermiculite 
and  perlite,  may  save  much  labor  in  small 
scale  seed  germination,  but  are  not  as  suitable 
for  growing  on. 

The  many  latest  successful  variations  of 
methods  and  mixtures  are  described  in  the 
very  complete  and  scientific  University  of 
California  publication  Manual  23,  the  U,  C. 
System.  While  intended  strictly  for  commer¬ 
cial  growers,  it  is  packed  with  experimental 
facts.  One  research  indicates  that  perhaps  a 
well  managed  compost  pile  in  the  small  garden 
favors  development  of  fungi  which  Inhibit 
some  disease  organisms.  Also  emphasized  are 
the  importance  of  fine  sand  and  peat  in  con¬ 
tainer  soil  mixtures. 

end 


Pian  Your  Vacation  to  Include  a  Visit  to 

RIENHARDT'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

INTRODUCING  .  .  .  Some  of  our  OWN  new  seedlings— 

*  MADE  IRA— Deep  dbl.  purple,  good  wavy  foliage,  makes  large  plant. 

^THISTLE  PINK— Lorge  deep  dbl.  pink,  profuse  bloom,  dark  foliage. 

*DBL  PINK  PICOT— A  dash  of  raspberry,  white  ond  chartreuse. 

Also  have  ISLE  OF  DREAMS,  RACY  RED,  LEMON  DROP,  KISS  OF  FIRE,  BLAZE,  LUNA, 
FLASH,  ANGEL  FLAKE,  SYMPHONETTE,  CANDY  LACE,  CHARTREUSE  FRINGE  and  many 
new  releases  from  Atlantic  City  Convention. 

SUPPLIES— V-C  13,  Sponge-Rok,  Endrin,  Plant  Foods,  Pottery,  Gifts. 

Located  on  W.  Seneca  Tpk.,  2  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  on  Routes  20  N  and  175. 
Mailing  oddress  — -  R.D.  2,  Syracuse#  New  York  ,  .  .  Phone  HO  9-378f 
STAMP  FOR  LEAF  LIST  NO  PLANTS  SHIPPED 
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Educational  Table 

Myrtle  Greenfield,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

An  educational  table  may  be  as  elab¬ 
orate  or  as  simple  as  you  want  it,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  time  you  put  into  fixing  it.  One  of 
the  main  things  to  remember  is  to  have  some¬ 
one  who  is  an  authority  on  growing  behind 
the  table  to  answer  the  many  and  varied  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  asked. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  Illinois  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society’s  spring  show,  I  was  back  of  our 
educational  table  part  of  the  time  and  it  was 
a  revelation  to  me  to  see  the  many  people 
who  stopped  and  asked  questions  and  were 
eager  to  learn. 

Our  chairman  was  Mrs.  Norma  Bowers  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  she  obtained  samples  of 
the  many  products  that  different  people  use, 
to  give  out  to  those  interested.  We  had  little 
dishes  with  all  the  different  things  in  them 
and  a  printed  sign  at  each  saying  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  This  way  people  could  see  just  what 
each  product  looked  like. 

There  were  several  tried  and  true  soil 
recipes  and  quite  a  few  people  took  them  to 
try.  We  also  had  completed  soil  mixes  so 


HypoH«x» 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 


FOOD 


^  Guarantted  by 
Good  HousekeeDin? 

BRINGS  MORE  BEAUTY  &  BLOOMS 
TO  ALL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS... 

Perfectly  balanced  for  correctly  feed¬ 
ing  African  Violets  and  other  house 
plants.  Simply  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  to  root  system  of  plants  as 
directed.  It  quickly  feeds  every  part 
of  the  plant  without  danger  of  over- 
stimulating.  Commercial  growers  find 
it  produces  bigger,  more  vigorous 
plants,  with  more  and  larger  blooms. 

Seedlings  and  cuttings  rooted  in  sand 
or  propagating  media  kept  moist 
with  HYPONeX  solution  grow  quicker, 
stronger.  Root  shock  is  reduced  when 
transplanting. 

10  oz.  pkg.  makes  60  gals.  .  .  .  Postpaid  $1.00 


Largerquantities  available.  Write  forprices. 

THEONeX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK 

A  new  book  by  Esther  C.  Grayson  fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  by  F.  F.  Rockwell  gives  a  complete  guide  on 
the  growing  and  culture  of  African  Violets.  It  is  also  a 
reference  book  for  listings  of  new  varieties  as  to  color, 
style  of  flower  and  names.  Covers  subject  of  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  seeds  as  well  as  divisions. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK  .  .  Postpaid  $1 

Commercial  Growers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  write 
for  price  list  and  information  on  all  products  in  the 
"ONeX"  line. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COPLEY,  OHIO,  U.S.A. _ _ 


folk  could  see  just  how  they  looked  and  could 
feel  their  texture. 

Seedlings  at  different  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  were  displayed,  also  leaf  cuttings  show¬ 
ing  how  the  plantlets  form  and  when  they 
are  ready  to  take  away  from  the  parent  leaf. 
We  even  had  a  plant  full  of  suckers  so  one 
could  see  what  not  to  let  happen. 

We  had  an  array  of  the  fertilizers  that  are 
available.  I  had  not  realized  just  how  many 
different  things  are  on  the  market.  We  also 
had  the  sprays  that  are  used  to  keep  our  plants 
free  of  insects.  Sodium  selenate  for  mite 
and  V-C  13  for  nematodes  were  also  on  dis¬ 
play. 

There  were  clay,  plastic,  peat  and  manure 
pots  in  different  sizes  to  show  what  size  pot 
should  be  used  for  different  sized  plants. 

A  small  fluorescent  lighted  stand  may  be 
used  to  show  the  distance  the  light  should  be 
from  the  plant.  It  is  also  interesting  to  show 
a  plant  grown  under  fluorescent  light  and  the 
same  variety  grown  under  regular  daylight. 

Our  Bi-County  African  Violet  Society  had 
its  first  show  last  spring,  and  as  there  were 
only  twelve  of  us  to  do  everything  our  educa¬ 
tional  table  was  quite  simple  but  it  was  ade¬ 
quate.  I  put  a  small  plant  in  a  plastic  bag 
to  show  how  it  could  be  taken  care  of  while 
one  was  away  on  vacation.  We  had  all  the 
other  things:  seedlings,  leaf  cuttings,  pots,  and 
materials,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

We  had  both  the  African  Violet  Magazine 
and  our  state  magazine  on  display,  as  well  as 
application  blanks  for  membership  in  both 
organizations.  Many  were  interested  enough  to 
want  to  join  one  or  both  organizations.  The 
knowledge  gained  and  the  wonderful  friend¬ 
ships  made  at  the  shows  make  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  the  best  bargain  of  all  times,  end 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
Rooted  Cuttings  (with  plantlets) 

Special  offer  of  16  for  $5.00  plus  75c  mailing 

charge.  All  labeled. 

OUR  SELECTION  Offer  closes  July  31st 

Our  stock  is  of  popular  new  varieties  from  our 
“Fresh  Cut  Leaves”  listing,  priced  from  35c  to 
75c.  Each  order  will  contain  an  assortment  of 
colors,  singles  and  doubles,  plain  and  fancy 
foliage.  You  will  have  a  happy  surprise.  Sup¬ 
ply  is  limited,  order  early.  For  price  list  of  cut 
leaves,  send  stamp.  Fall  list  ready  in  August. 

LAKIN  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2112  E.  TAYLOR  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


FRESH  CUT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES  —  25c 
Old  favorites  and  many  of  the  new  charmers. 
A  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  1960  Basic 
List  or  the  new  Supplementary  List  ready  Aug.  1. 

VIONA  G.  SHELLINGER 

351  E.  Works  Street  Sheridan,  Wyoming 
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Beauty  Bath  For  Violets 

Mrs.  R.  Mason  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

All  African  violets  are  lovely  but  some 
outdo  themselves.  They  all  like  that  per¬ 
sonal  touch  we  give  them.  A  truly  beautiful 
plant  has  good  symmetry  as  well  as  lots  of 
large  vibrant  blooms  and  a  look  of  radiance 
about  it. 

Today  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  dust  had  settled  on  the  leaves  of 
several  plants;  they  were  not  quite  as  bright 
and  healthy  looking  as  usual.  A  gentle  shower 
will  not  harm  the  blooms  or  plants  in  any  way, 
it  will  Just  make  them  that  much  prettier.  To¬ 
day  is  Just  right  for  a  good  shower,  so  there 
will  be  no  watering;  Just  a  check  of  each  plant 
as  its  turn  comes  up  to  be  sure  it  is  at  its 
best:  snipping  off  all  the  old  blooms  and 
stalks,  and  checking  the  leaves  for  damage 
of  any  kind. 

I  make  certain  the  water  for  the  shower 
is  Just  tepid  and  I  use  the  spray  on  my  kit¬ 
chen  sink;  a  sprinkling  can  may  be  used.  I 
check  carefully  to  see  that  the  water  pressure 
is  not  too  great;  Just  a  gentle  sprinkle.  After 
a  good,  gentle  spraying  I  blow  into  the  crown 
of  each  plant;  this  prevents  excess  water 
from  remaining  there  for  too  long  a  time. 
Newspapers  are  placed  on  a  table  to  act  as 
blotters  for  the  water  that  drips  off.  Each 
plant  is  set  down  with  a  slight  Jar  to  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  water  on  the  leaves, 
then  they  will  dry  more  quickly.  I  always 
allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  plants  to  dry 
completely,  at  least  three  or  four  hours,  as 
any  strong  light  will  cause  water  spots  on 
the  leaves. 

My  violets  are  given  a  bath  at  least  once 
every  four  months,  more  often  if  they  need 
it;  their  location  affects  the  length  of  time 
they  can  go  between  baths. 

I  am  often  asked  what  I  use  on  the  leaves 
to  keep  them  so  bright  and  shiny.  I  never 
use  anything  on  them,  only  their  beauty 
bath.  end 


LIFETIME  MARKERS 

WHITE  PLASTIC  41/2''  Postpaid  in  U.S.A. 

100  —$1.25  500  —$4.50 

200  —  2.00  1,000  —  7.50 

Come  and  see  our  African  violets  when  in  our 
area,  and  pick  up  your  labels  here  and  save 
postage  and  packing.  Sorry  no  list  or  shipping 
on  violets. 

Lyke's  African  Violets 

LeRoy  Road  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

Won't  you  stop  and  see  our  violets? 


HI  HILL  GARDENS 

These  are  the  plants  you  raved  about  at  our 

Convention  display.  At  your  request  we're 
mailing  rooted  leaves  of 

Lady  Baldwin— $1 .25 

AH  Others  —  $1.00 

Dabs  N'  Splashes 

White  Heather 
Pink  Lightning 
Kathleen 
My  Love 

MINIMUM  ORDER  —  $3.00 
Plus  4%  Pennsylvania  tax 
Packing  and  Postage  75^ 

July,  August  and  September  by  appointment 

only  on  weekends. 

Etters,  R.D.  1  York  Co.,  Po. 


KROGMAN'S  VIOLETRY 

1365  E.  Parkway  Drive 
BROOKFIELD  (Milwaukee).  WIS. 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  —  Rooted  Leaves  —  Rooted 
Cuttings  (with  plantlets)  ■ —  Small  Plants 
Large  Plants 

Send  dime  for  list  of  New  1960  Releases  or 
Basic  1960  List.  10c  credit  will  be  applied 
to  your  first  order. 

—  VISIT  BY  APPOINTMENT  •— 

Phone  (Milwaukee)  Sunset  2-7359 
V2  block  North  of  Greenfield  Ave.— Hwy  59 
1  mi.  from  Hwy.  16,  18,  15,  30,  45  and  100 


Richard  Violet  Gardens 


now  located  at 

7839  Tronsit  Rd.,  Williomsvillo  21,  N.  Y. 
on  Rt.  78— mile  north  of  Rt.  5 


NEW  AND  UNUSUAL  VIOLETS 
—  We  Do  Not  Ship  Violets  — 


IDEAL  VIOLET  STANDS 

6  for  $5.00  postpaid-write  for  quantity  prices 
VISIT  OUR  NEW  VIOLET  ROOM 
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Aids 
To  Better 
African  Violets 

Ruth  S.  Doxsee^  Bellingham,  Washington 

I  have  been  reading  your  September  issue 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  and  have 
noticed  some  points  to  which  I  might  add 
my  experiences. 

PLASTIC  POTS:  First,  there  was  a  re¬ 
quest  for  comments  on  plastic  pots.  I  think 
they  are  wonderful.  Why?  They  are  easy  to 
wash,  light  to  carry,  and  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  clay  pots.  For  me,  where  I  sell 
them  in  a  shop,  they  are  ready  to  set  in  place 
* —  no  papers  necessary  to  hide  a  stained  clay 
pot.  The  most  satisfactory  part  I  gain  from 
them  is  the  large,  healthy  plants  I  can  grow 
in  them.  For  comparison  one  can  grow  plants 
side  by  side  in  clay  and  plastic  pots.  The  one 
in  the  plastic  pot  will  be  more  crisp  and  much 
larger.  In  explanation  —  if  the  root  systems 
are  compared  in  the  two  pots  one  will  find  the 
answer.  The  ones  in  the  clay  pot  will  have 
roots  down  in  the  center  of  the  pot,  while 
those  in  the  plastic  will  be  pressed  against 
the  sides  showing  healthy,  white  roots.  From 
here  one  reasons  that  the  larger  root  systems 
feed  the  top  of  the  plant  better  and  hence 
the  larger  growth. 

Where  I  have  many  other  duties,  time  is  an 
important  factor.  With  the  plastic  pots,  at 
the  most,  I  have  only  to  water  twice  a  week 
and  sometimes  it  averages  one  and  a  half 
times.  A  fourth  of  a  cup  at  a  watering  is  suf¬ 
ficient. 

I  have  known  growers  who  disliked  them 
as  their  plants  died.  Investigation  showed  they 
had  either  used  heavy  soils  or  soils  contain¬ 
ing  a  high  content  of  animal  manures.  With 
the  water  not  being  able  to  leach  out  the 
chemicals  as  readily  as  in  clay  pots,  this 
caused  root  burn  from  too  much  nitrogen.  A 
light  porous  soil  is  necessary  when  using  plas¬ 
tic  pots. 

CALICO:  I  noticed  in  one  of  your  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  cdlumns  a  note  on  the  pin 
point  spotting  of  leaves.  This  was  classified  for 
me  by  a  horticultural  specialist  as  “Calico”— 
a  virus  disease  which  is  also  present  in  other 
plants  such  as  potatoes.  I  especially  grew  a 
leaf  with  Calico  and  it  did  not  reproduce  this 
condition.  It  apparently  spreads  by  contact. 
As  an  illustration,  I  had  a  grower  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  State  write  me  that  her 
plants  were  all  showing  this  condition.  Upon 
checking,  she  had  been  dusting  off  the  leaves 
of  her  violets  with  a  soft  brush.  This  had 
spread  it.  I  suggested  removing  as  many  of 
the  damaged  leaves  as  possible,  discontinue 
the  practice,  and  her  problem  cleared  up. 


NEMATODES:  I  too  have  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  nematode  infection  from  plants  pur¬ 
chased.  By  constant  roguing  out  the  infected 
plants  (detected  by  predominate  silvery  hairs 
in  plant,  yellowed  leaf  stems,  and  often  wilting 
spasmodically)  and  pre-treating  my  potting 
soil  with  Soil-Fume  or  Fumi-Soil  Capsules 
this  problem  has  been  eradicated.  All  incom¬ 
ing  stock  is  given  a  much  closer  inspection! 

CYCLAMEN  MITES:  Then  there  was  the 
problem  of  mites  last  year.  We  had  a  hot,  dry 
summer  and  many  people  had  their  plante 
affected  in  this  area.  They  could  have  blown 
in  the  window,  as  suggested  by  a  specialist 
from  an  Eastern  College  who  visited  my 
greenhouse.  My  greenhouse  is  fastened  to  the 
house,  and  I  sell  the  plants,  so  there  was  a 
limitation  as  to  what  I  could  do.  I  tried  many 
sprays  recommended  to  me  but  to  no  avail, 
so  dumped  all  but  about  fifty  plants  (over 
2000  went  in  the  garbage  can).  I  tried  the 
hot- water  bath  on  these  fifty  plants  and  it  was 
successful.  The  greenhouse  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  painted  before  any  plants  were 
returned  to  it.  Following  the  hot-water  treat¬ 
ment,  Endrin  was  used  at  first,  but  I  was 
warned  against  using  it  by  a  former  U.  S. 
Public  Health  man,  so  have  been  using  Kel- 
thane  since  and  have  had  no  further  infec¬ 
tions  or  signs  of  mite.  For  control,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  are  one  teaspoon  Kelthane,  Vz 
teaspoon  Dreft  soap  powder,  to  one  gallon 
water,  spraying  at  five  day  intervals.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  five  days  is  this  is  the  number  of 
days  for  the  mites  to  lay  eggs  and  hatch. 

As  I  have  many  people  coming  to  our 
horticultural  office  with  their  plant  problems, 
I  was  happy  to  learn  this  hot-water  treatment 
worked  as  it  is  safe  for  use  in  the  home  where¬ 
as  many  of  our  sprays  just  cannot  be  used  by 
the  average  householder. 

The  method  I  used  was  as  follows:  At  a 
local  garden  shop  I  obtained  a  thermometer, 
the  type  used  for  tropical  fish  bowls,  for  65c. 
It  has  the  maximum  temperature  of  110°  — 
the  required  temperature  for  the  treatment. 
This  was  a  big  help  in  marking  the  water 
temperature  to  keep  it  at  the  110  degrees. 
(It  is  best  to  stop  a  few  degrees  lower  and 
wait  a  minute  as  it  takes  a  little  time  for 
heat  to  register).  Be  sure  and  whorl  the  water 
to  make  the  temperature  more  uniform.  Keep 
the  water  temperature  at  110  for  15  minutes 
and  remove  the  plants.  Set  them  in  a  warm 
room  to  dry  off.  Repeat  the  treatment  again  in 
three  weeks. 

POINTS  TO  REMEMBER:  Don’t  fill  the 
tub  first  and  plunge  in  the  plant!  They  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  pot.  Don’t  try  treating  fresh¬ 
ly  potted  plants  with  out  some  extra  care. 
They  will  float  out  and  all  the  labels  with 
them.  Following  the  second  dip,  it  helps  to 
repot  in  sterilized  soil.  The  hot-water  treat¬ 
ment  seems  to  kill  some  of  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  the  soil. 
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ing  with  her,  I  learned  she  was  using  un¬ 
sterilized  soil  from  her  compost.  This  com¬ 
post  was  made  from  among  many  things,  po¬ 
tato  peelings.  I  knew  this  disease  was  fairly 
common  in  potatoes  and  felt  here  was  her 
source  of  infection.  She  changed  her  soil  mix¬ 
ture  and  has  had  no  further  root  troubles  of 
this  sort. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  gleanings  will  be  of 
some  help  to  someone  along  the  way.  I  am 
still  growing  them  after  13  years  and  experi¬ 
menting  and  learning.  end 


GRANGER  GARDENS  SPUN  VELVET  —  Beautiful  large  rich  pink  blooms 
with  a  heavy  velvety  ruffle  on  dark  bronze  wavy  foliage. 

GRANGER  GARDENS  VAGABOND  —  Giant  purple  bicolored  full  heavy 
double  blooms  on  waxy  quilted  dark  green  foliage. 

GRANGER  GARDENS  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  —  Giant  double  pink 
blooms  on  different  type  of  girl  foliage. 

GRANGER  GARDENS  MINUET— Very  pretty  pansy  faced  ruffled  blue  and 
white  blooms  on  dark  bronzy  wavy  foliage. 

GRANGER  GARDENS  SPRING  MELODY  —  Lovely  frilly  blue  and  white 
double  sport  of  May  Melody.  Volumes  of  blooms  held  upright  over  dark 
green  pointed  foliage. 

All  of  the  above  are  far  superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  developed, 
both  from  a  standpoint  of  size  of  bloom  and  amount  of  bloom,  and 
are  of  stable  color.  These  plants  were  shown  at  Atlantic  City  and 
are  on  our  list. 

We  regret  to  say  we  do  not  ship  retail.  Ask  your  dealer  to  send  for  our 

wholesale  list. 

GRANGER  GARDENS 

Route  2 — Box  220  Phone  Cedar  9-9300 

MEDINA,  OHIO 

Greenhouses  open  every  day  for  wholesale  and 
retail  sales,  8:00  a.m. — 6:00  p.m. 

Loeafed  one  mile  east  of  Granger  School,  off  Ohio  Rt.  94  on  Medina  Road  46 


''LEAPFROG  TO  THE  EXTRAORDINARY" 
PUTTI  KAT 

Blooms  like  crazy,  big  lavender  cat's  eyes. 
MIZZ 

Green  topped,  bright  dbL  pink,  glossy  foliage. 
RED  HEART 

Red  tipped,  red  in  heart,  breath-taking. 
OPEN  DAILY  AND  SUNDAYS 

LYNDON  LYON 

14  Mutchler  St.  Phone  3591 

DOLGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


VERTICILLIUM  WILT:  Through  the  years 
we  have  all  heard  the  dread  term  "Crown 
Rot.”  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  is  the  reason 
for  root  troubles.  Many  times  it  is  a  nema¬ 
tode  infestation  as  the  primary  cause.  Another 
disease  is  the  Verticillium  Wilt  —  a  disease 
common  to  many  plants.  This  can  be  detected 
by  trying  to  snap  off  the  tap  root.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  break  it.  The  fibres  through  the 
center  are  woody  and  brown. 

In  illustration,  a  new  grower  here  in  Bell¬ 
ingham  was  having  a  lot  of  loss  in  her  plants 
with  just  such  a  root  condition.  Upon  check¬ 


ATTENTION  MEMBERS 

Experiencing  trouble  and  inconvenience  locating 
your  African  violet  supplies?  Not  if  you  first 
consult-— 

THE  GARDEN  MART 

5108  Old  Richmond  Road 
BELLA! RE,  TEXAS 

—  WRITE  FOR  List  — 
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Why  Colored  Lights? 

LaVerne  Hager,  Seattle,  Washington 

SINCE  May  1952,  when  Aubrey  Naylor  pub¬ 
lished  an  article,  “Control  of  Flowering  by 
Artificial  Lights,”  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
work  has  been  done  along  these  lines.  The 
most  recent  work  done  by  Frank  Salisbury 
and  by  a  research  group  led  by  Borthwick 
and  Hendricks  has  been  most  exciting  in  its 
promise  to  the  future. 

Dr.  Salisbury  introduced  and  proved  the 
theory  that  “control  of  temperature  and  length 
of  light  trigger  plants  into  bloom  abetted  by 
colored  lights  for  faster  results.” 

Dr.  Salisbury  believed  that  only  certain 
periods  of  darkness  were  needed  per  day  to 
trigger  some  substance  in  the  plant’s  leaves 
to  be  transported  from  the  growing  tips  (leaf 
tips)  back  to  the  plants  to  trigger  flowering 
growth.  In  April  1958  this  substance  had  not 
been  identified  (by  the  summer  of  1959  it 
had  been),  but  Dr.  Salisbury  continued  with 
his  work  to  discover  that  more  than  8V2  hours 
of  darkness  retarded  this  “X”  substance  but 
that  during  the  daylight  hours  substance  “X” 
was  building  up  in  the  plant  from  food  and 
humidity,  only  waiting  for  the  dark  period 
to  start  its  work;  however,  the  dark  period 
must  be  continuous,  even  short  bursts  of  light 
would  stop  the  flowering  action  until  proper 
conditions  were  restored. 

Here  is  what  happens  to  start  flowering: 
Substance  “X”  leaves  the  tip  of  the  leaf  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hours  of  total  darkness,  travels 
down  the  leaf  into  the  stem,  to  the  base  of 
the  plant  where  the  stem  and  stalk  meet.  This 
substance  starts  forming  flower  buds  then 
returns  up  to  the  stem  to  the  outer  edges  of 
the  leaves  to  wait  for  the  next  night  when  it 
repeats  itself  until  the  flower  bud  is  in  bloom. 
The  use  of  the  next  4  hours  of  night  is  still 
unexplained. 

Colored  light  has  a  definite  effect  on  this 
process.  If  a  plant  is  not  exposed  to  red  lights 
before  darkness,  it  takes  the  first  two  hours 
to  change  spontaneously  any  pigment  in  the 
leaf  to  a  condition  that  will  react  to  “far  red” 
light,  therefore  orange-red  rays  inhibit  flower¬ 
ing,  red  rays  induce  it.  Now  after  the  change 
in  pigments  has  taken  place  it  has  been  found 
that  the  plant  synthesizes  substance  “X”  so 
the  longer  time  during  the  dark  period  it  has 
to  do  this,  the  faster  the  flower  buds  develop. 
So  isn’t  it  only  common  sense  to  give  the 
plant  the  correct  wave  length  (color)  of  light 
it  needs  so  that  the  first  two  hours  aren’t 
wasted  in  “transforming?”  An  interesting  fact 
also  is  that  if  in  darkness  for  over  20  hours, 
this  substance  is  completely  destroyed  in  that 
leaf  and  you  must  wait  until  another  leaf 
above  it  grows  out  to  maturity  (flowering 
stage). 


About  substance  “X”:  It  has  been  found 
to  be  a  “light  sensitive  enzyme”  that  regu¬ 
lates  plant  growth  from  germination  to  flow¬ 
ering.  They  have  partially  isolated  the  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  effective  in  minute  quantities, 
and  have  reproduced  what  is  apparently  its 
critical  reaction  in  a  test  tube.  The  enzyme 
exists  in  2  forms  and  transforms  reversibly 
from  one  to  the  other  upon  exposure  to  ap¬ 
propriate  wave  lengths  (color)  of  light;  one 
form  absorbs  orange  to  red  range,  the  other 
the  far  red  near  the  limit  of  visibility  in  the 
spectrum.  (Orange  red  colors  run  between 
your  yellow  greens  to  orange  red,  far  red  from 
orange  red  to  black.)  We  know  from  recent 
results  that  the  orange  reds  trigger  growth 
from  germination  to  flowering. 

The  predominate  form  of  enzyme  in  the 
plant  depends  entirely  on  the  color  of  light 
to  which  the  plant  is  exposed;  but  both  will  be 
present  in  equal  amounts  if  the  orange  red 
rays  are  used.  An  exciting  side  light  to  all 
of  this  is  that  scientists  are  now  developing 
this  enzyme  with  the  hope  that  growers  can 
use  it  at  their  convenience  to  set  the  flower¬ 
ing  time  and  to  control  pests.  The  quotation 
of  Dr.  Salisbury  that  I  like  so  much  is  as 
follows  (he  is  referring  to  the  new  substance 
“X”  and  future  possibilities): 

“All  this  gives  us  only  a  tantalizing  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  the  process,  as  if  we  were 
watching  the  building  of  a  house  and  could 
see  the  foundation,  floors,  walls  and  roof  go 
up  but  were  too  far  away  to  see  the  details 
of  wiring,  plumbing,  etc.  that  make  it  a  living 
home.  We  long  for  the  more  intimate  view, 
which  means  a  closer,  more  direct  look  at  the 
chemical  reactions  involved  in  generating 
flowers.” 

All  I  can  add  to  this  is  “Thank  the  good 
Lord  for  the  interested  men  of  science.” 

- o - 


VIOLET  JEALOUSY 


Pink  elephants  on  the  table  .  .  .  Roses  on  the 
wall  .  .  .  And  everywhere  I  seem  to  look 
.  .  .  Violets  beat  them  all  .  .  .  My  wife  says 
she  loves  me  .  .  .  And  gives  me  every  care 
.  .  .  But  somewhere  along  the  way  .  ,  .  I’m 
not  a  violet  rare  .  .  .  You’d  think  these 
violets  babies  .  .  .  The  way  she  runs 
around  ...  A  fussin’,  pettin’,  fumin’  .  .  . 
’Cause  the  temperature’s  up  or  down  .  .  . 
So  I’ve  decided  lately  .  .  .  That  man  cannot 
compete  .  .  .  With  a  “cotton  pickin’  ”  violet 
...  A  blooming  year  ’round  treat. 

Contributed  by  Helen  E.  Yeomans 

Chillicothe,  Missouri 


Gold  and  Purple  Awards 

Ruth  G.  Carey,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

SOME  confusion  and  misunderstanding  seem 
to  exist  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  rules  for  the  Society’s  Gold  and  Purple 
Awards;  the  following  may  clarify  this. 

If  more  than  one  club  participates  in  spon¬ 
soring  a  show,  and  they  request  the  Gold  and 
Purple  Awards,  all  of  the  clubs  which  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  show  must  be  Affiliated 
Chapters.  In  order  to  win  these  Awards  the 
plants  must  be  registered  and  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  named  varieties.  Should  just  one  of  the 
three  plants  be  a  non-registered  variety,  then 
the  entire  group  would  be  disqualified. 

Three  judges  are  required  for  this  class. 
All  of  these  judges  must  be  qualified  by  the 
National  Society  and  in  good  standing.  Should 
any  judge  whose  National  Society  dues  are 
not  paid  or  whose  judging  school  certificate 
has  expired  at  the  time  of  the  judging,  act  as 
a  judge  for  the  Society’s  Gold  and  Purple 
Awards;  those  who  receive  the  Gold  and 
Purple  Awards  under  these  conditions  shall 
be  asked  to  return  them.  All  judges  are  re¬ 
quired  to  comply  with  these  two  rules  at 
all  times.  Judges  have  a  feduciary  duty  to 
follow  these  rules  as  well  as  support  the  poli¬ 
cies  on  judges  and  shows  as  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Show 
Preparation  and  Judging  submit  their  recom¬ 
mendations  on  policies  and  rules  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  their  approval.  This 
body  carefully  considers  the  report  and  often 
times  the  recommendations  have  been 
changed.  These  rules  and  policies  have  never 
been  just  the  opinion  or  idea  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  —  but  of  the  entire 
committee.  It  is  compulsory  only  for  Affili¬ 
ated  Chapters  to  follow  the  rules  if  they  have 
a  class  in  their  schedule  offering  the  Gold 
and  Purple  Awards.  Otherwise,  they  are  not 
required  to  follow  any  rule  on  shows  and 
judging  of  the  National  Society. 

The  urgent  appeal  from  clubs  and  socie¬ 
ties  for  rules  which  would  standardize  shows 
and  judging  was  the  basic  reason  for  the 
organization  of  the  Committee  on  Show  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Judging.  If  all  clubs  stage  their 
shows  according  to  a  standard  set  of  rules, 
it  simplifies  judging  and  makes  for  better 
understanding  of  the  goal  toward  which  the 
exhibitor  is  working. 

Teachers  of  African  Violet  Judging  School 
Classes  instruct  all  students  according  to  So¬ 
ciety  standards  and  rules.  However,  if  there 
are  clubs  that  prefer  to  stage  their  own 
shows  according  to  their  own  rules  and/or 
use  judges  who  are  not  qualified  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society;  they  are  within  their  rights 
to  do  so,  but  they  must  not  expect  to  have 
the  use  of  the  Society’s  Gold  and  Purple 
Award  Ribbons.  end 


New  Affiliated  Chapters 

Dorothy  Reaume,  16508  Fairmount  Drive 
Detroit,  Michigan 

GARDEN  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCI¬ 
ETY,  Mrs.  Lillian  C.  Hulls,  president,  1 
Tamarack  Ave.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

THE  FIRST  NIGHTER  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Louise  Guymon,  presi¬ 
dent,  1323  E.  Garfield,  Decatur,  Illinois. 
PALATINE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Lois 
Clouse,  president,  1080  Palos  Rd.,  Pala¬ 
tine,  Illinois. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA,  LOUISIANA,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Wiseman, 
president,  P.  O.  Box  205,  Alexandria,  La. 
FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
LAKE  CHARLES,  LOUISIANA,  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Pesson,  president,  1214  Common, 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 

GREEN  THUMB  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  Mrs.  James  E.  Essex, 
president,  57  Peck  St,,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  VALLEY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hendrick, 
president.  Route  2,  Canton,  New  York. 
VIOLET  HOBBYIST,  Mrs.  James  Hardy,  presi¬ 
dent,  739  Chenango  Street,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 

ROWAN-CABARRUS  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CLUB,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Cromer,  president.  Route  7  Box  563, 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

TOLEDO  SUBURBAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Harold  Rainsberger,  presi¬ 
dent,  8220  Secor  Rd.,  Lambertville,  Mich. 
THE  LAWTON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Ben  Williams,  president,  2718  N.  25th, 
Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

FRIENDSHIP  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
VIRGINIA,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Clark,  president, 
1567  Fleetwood  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
SUSQUEHANNA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCI¬ 
ETY,  Mrs.  Bertha  Beaty,  president,  Perry- 
ville,  Maryland. 

JULIET  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Earl 
J.  Jackman,  president,  4717  Azelia  N., 
Minneapolis  22,  Minnesota. 

As  the  end  of  this  Committee’s  first  year 
of  working  with  you  draws  near,  we  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  confidence  in  us 
in  letting  us  help  you  with  your  problems 
and  for  the  very  nice  letters  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  so  many  of  you.  We  have  appre¬ 
ciated  your  show  schedules.  This  has  been 
a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  year  for  your 
Affiliated  Chapter  Committee.  We  will  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  many  of  you  in  the 
future.  Your  Committee  is:  Dorothy  Reaume, 
Chairman,  Harold  Van  Horn,  Dorothy  Gray 
and  Olive  Foster.  end 


GIFT  MEMBERSHIPS  I 

A  year’s  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  makes  a  wonderful  ' 
gift  for  every  occasion — birthdays,  anniversaries,  Christmas,  holidays,  or  as  an  appreciation  | 
gift  for  club  speakers,  i 

A  gift  card  (you  may  enclose  your  own)  will  be  sent  to  the  recipient  of  your  fine  gift,  i 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Individual  members  pay  $4.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  . 
twelvemonth  period).  1  ; 

COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or  more  J 
African  violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same;  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  dis-  I 
ease  and  insect-control  materials  and  equipment,  tools,  or  any  other  merchandise  pertaining  to  , 
or  applicable  to  growing  African  violets  shall  be  commercial  members.  They  shall  pay  $13.33  I 
per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  twelvemonth  period).  | 

RESEARCH  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Research  members  pay  at  least  $20.00  for  each  twelvemonth  , 
period  of  membership,  and  at  least  85%  of  each  membership  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the  I 
Research  Fund  of  the  Society.  | 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  ,  .  .  Sustaining  members  pay  at  least  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may  I 
be  any  twelvemonth  period). 

LIFE  MEMBERS  .  .  .  The  payment  of  $66.66  or  more  shall  entitle  any  person  to  life  mem-  . 
bership,  and  life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  dues.  I  il 


MEMBERSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Society  is  happy  to  welcome  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer.  Remittance  for  membership  dues,  by  check, 
draft  or  postal  money  order,  should  be  made  payable  in  United  States  funds. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

MYRTLE  RADTKE,  Treasurer 
P.  O.  Box  1326 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  Date - 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  My  Dues  are 
enclosed.  All  Classes  of  Memberships  Are  Defined  Above. 

□  Individual  Membership  is  only  $4.00. 

□  Commercial  Membership  is  $13.33. 

□  Research  Members  pay  $20.00. 

□  Sustaining  Membership  is  $10.00. 

□  Life  Membership  is  available  for  $66.66. 


N  ame _ 

Street  Address _ — 

City  and  State _ _ _ 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
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ONE 


Print  Name  and  Address 
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Message 


Greetings  to  the  many,  many  members  of  our  large  and  wonderful  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  It  is  with  humbleness  and  deep  gratitude  that 
I  assume  the  office  of  President  and  attempt  to  take  the  place  which  has  been 
filled  in  the  past  by  efficient  and  capable  leadership.  I  want  to  thank  each  of 
you  for  your  letters  of  congratulation,  and  for  your  confidence  in  conferring 
on  me  this  distinct  honor  and  privilege. 

The  Atlantic  City  Convention  was  both  outstanding  and  successful.  Our 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  go  to  the  Convention  Chairman,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Howard,  and  the  numerous  other  Convention  Committees  for  their  diligent 
planning,  thoughtfulness  and  gracious  hospitality  during  our  visit  in  Atlantic 
City.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in'  the  number  of  members  attending 
the  Convention  this  year  with  well  over  1100  people  registered;  and  the  largest 
number  of  entries,  over  600,  ever  exhibited  in  the  Amateur  Show.  These  records 
are  heartwarming  and  significant  evidence  of  our  strength  and  growth. 

My  conviction  is  that  an  organization  as  large  as  ours  must  be  the  work  of 
many  hands:  if  we  would  continue  to  meet  and  surpass  our  goals  we  must  have 
skilled  hands,  willing  hands  and  loving  hands.  In  order  to  further  the  efficiency 
of  the  Society,  standing  committees  on  Convention  Programs,  Finance,  and 
Executive  Director  have  been  appointed.  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Schulz  will  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  Convention  Program  Chairman;  also,  a  local  member  will  assist 
this  National  Chairman  with  the  local  details.  There  will  be  several  members  of 
this  Committee  who  will  be  sources  of  information  on  available  speakers  and 
programs  as  well  as  subjects  the  members  desire  to  have  discussed  at  our  Con¬ 
vention  programs. 

With  the  constant  increasing  of  our  membership,  the  Society  must  be  fc^t 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  In  order  to  maintain  this  desired  financial  stability, 
a  Finance  Committee  has  been  appointed  with  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe  serving  as 
Chairman. 

Since  the  office  of  the  Executive  Director  has  been  filled  there  comes  a  need 
for  a  Committee  to  set  up  rules,  regulations,  needs,  duties,  and  in  general  act  as  a 
liaison  between  the  Director  and  Society.  Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  as  Chairman,  will 
head  this  Committee.  I  might  add  here  that  the  Board  of  Directors  has  employed 
Mrs.  Robert  Wright  as  Executive  Director. 

Eleven  Regional  Councilors  will  be  appointed  to  promote  the  activities  and 
other  duties  as  set  forth  by  the  Society  Bylaws.  Also,  the  Special  Committee  on 
State  Societies  and  Councils  will  continue  to  work  out  an  acceptable  plan. 

Now  that  you  have  returned  to  your  homes,  may  your  interest  and  enthusiasm 
carry  you  through  the  year  and  then  to  the  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Convention  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton  Lincoln  on  April  13,  14  and  15,  1961.  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Stoehr  will  serve  as  Convention  Chairman,  Mrs.  John  L.  Pope,  Amateur 
Show  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Pollard,  Convention  Treasurer. 

We  all  value  the  renewal  of  old  friendships  and  the  making  of  new  ones,  so 
let  us  keep  before  us  these  words:  That  we  have  come  together  is  the  beginning; 
That  we  are  working  together  is  progress;  But  that  staying  together  with  unity 
is  success! 

It  is  my  earnest  endeavor  to  accept  the  challenge  to  serve  as  your  President 
and  trust  that  I  will  wield  the  gavel  with  wisdom  and  gravity. 


Sincerely, 


Figures  1-9.  Leaves  and  flowers  of  the  parental  variety 
Dwight’s  White  (Fig.  5)  with  eight  radiation  induced 
mutants. 


Fig.  1.  Lavender  flower  color  mutant.  This  is  the 
most  common  spontaneous  as  well  as  radia¬ 
tion-induced  mutant  character  and  probably  a 
mutation  at  a  color  inhibitor  locus.  (Plant 
no.  34G.) 

Fig.  2.  Leaf  of  mutant,  less  crenate  and  slightly  more 
elongate  than  original.  Girl  marking  (white 
area  at  base  of  leaf  blade  and  crenate  margin) 
is  reduced  or  missing.  This  mutant  could  be 
the  result  of  the  change  of  the  dominant  “girl” 
gene  to  the  recessive  “boy”  or  loss  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  gene.  (Plant  no.  31G1,  see  also  Fig.  14.) 

Fig.  3.  Double  white  mutant.  Flower  is  small  (minia¬ 
ture)  and  has  up  to  four  times  the  normal 
petal  number.  (Plant  no.  1-15-9.) 

Fig.  4.  Flecked  leaf  pattern  mutant.  The  size  and 
frequency  of  the  pale  variegated  areas  vkry 
widely  in  different  mutants.  (Plant  no.  7A1, 
see  also  Fig.  17.) 

Fig.  5.  Normal  leaf  and  flower  of  the  parental  variety 
Dwight’s  White.  The  leaf  has  a  semi-girl  mark¬ 
ing  with  a  crenate  margin  and  the  flower  is 
semidouble  white.  (See  also  Fig.  11,  19.) 

Fig.  6.  Leaf  color  mutation  in  under  side  of  blade 
and  in  petiole  which  is  usually  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  lavender  flower  color  mutation. 
(See  legend  to  Fig.  1.)  (Plant  no.  B14E.) 

Fig.  7.  Violet  flower  color  mutant  with  double  petal 
number.  (Plant  no.  20D1.) 

Fig.  8.  Speckled  leaf  mutant.  Leaves  slightly  reduced 
in  size  with  a  variable  pattern  of  variegation. 
(Plant  no.  33C2,  see  also  Fig.  18.) 

Fig.  9.  Lavender  flower  color  mutant  with  variegated 
pattern  in  petals.  This  mutant  was  induced  by 
irradiation  of  the  double  white  mutant  showm 
in  Fig.  7.  (Plant  no.  B-16B.) 


The  Use  Of  X  Rays  To  Induce  Somatic 
Mutations  In  Saintpaulia^ 

Arnold  H.  Sparrow,  Rhoda  C.  Sparrow  and  Lloyd  A.  Schairer, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton,  Long  Island,  New  York 


The  present  variation  in  cultivated  Saint- 
paulia  ionantha  has  come  about  largely  by 
sports  or  mutant  forms  appearing  sporadically 
and  in  a  wholly  uncontrolled  fashion  since 
their  introduction  into  this  country  in  1936. 
Usually  the  rate  of  appearance  of  new  mutant 
forms  is  fairly  low,  but  may  be  high  in  some 
clones  (See  Reed,  1954).  The  large  number 
of  mutant  characters  now  in  existence  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  recently  published  list  of  African 
violet  varieties  (Coryell,  1959).  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  the  spontaneous 
rate  of  mutation  in  many  plants  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  exposing  plants,  or  appropriate 
parts  of  plants,  to  certain  kinds  of  penetrating 
radiation.  The  commonest  of  these  is  X  rays, 
but  many  other  ionizing  radiations  (alpha, 
beta  and  gamma  rays,  neutrons,  proton  or 
electron  beams,  etc.)  can  be  used  when  avail¬ 
able. 

A  great  deal  is  known  about  the  artificial 
production  of  mutations  by  radiation  (See 
Konzak,  1957,  Smith,  1958,  Sparrow  and  Kon- 
zak,  1958,  or  Sparrow,  Binnington  and  Pond, 
1958).  In  brief,  we  can  state  that  the  radiation 
produces  changes  in  genes  or  chromosomes 
some  of  which,  by  appropriate  techniques,  can 
be  recovered  as  mutant  plants.  This  report 

♦Research  carried  out  at  Brookhaven  National  Lab¬ 
oratory  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

**  Dwight’s  White  is  derived  from  a  cross  of  Azure 

Beauty  and  Pink  Girl. 


outlines  one  procedure  used  successfully  with 
African  violets  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
mutant  plants  far  above  the  normal  spon¬ 
taneous  rate.  The  success  of  the  method  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  fact  that  when  plants 
are  propagated  by  leaf  cuttings,  the  shoot  of 
each  new  plantlet  is  derived  from  a  single  cell 
of  the  petiole,  a  fact  first  reported  by  Naylor 
and  Johnson  in  1937. 

Many  different  radiation  experiments  have 
been  done  in  our  laboratory  with  African  vio¬ 
lets  in  the  past  several  years,  but  so  far  rela¬ 
tively  little  has  been  published  (See  Sparrow 
and  Konzak,  1958,  and  Sparrow,  1960).  While 
several  different  clones  have  been  used,  we 
shall  report  primarily  the  results  of  one  recent 
experiment  in  which  we  treated  petioles  of 
360  leaves  from  a  diploid  clone,  known  as 
Dwight’s  White  (Fig.  5,11,19),  obtained  from 
a  commercial  grower,  Henry  Peterson  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  In  addition,  180  leaves  were 
grown  without  treatment  to  determine  the 
spontaneous  rate  of  mutation.  Leaves  were 
collected  from  45  plants  in  such  a  way  that 
1  leaf  from  each  plant  was  used  in  each 
control  and  each  treatment  in  each  of  4  rep¬ 
lications  (See  Table  No.  1).  Dwight’s  White 
is  a  semidouble  white  with  semi-girl  foliage 
and  is  a  semiminiature.* ** 

The  procedure  used  in  our  experiments 
was  to  remove  fully  grown  leaves  from 
healthy  plants  and  then  irradiate  the  lower 
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inch  of  petiole  with  X  rays.  The  blades  and 
upper  portion  of  the  petioles  were  shielded  by 
a  1/4  inch  sheet  of  lead  (See  Fig.  10).  This 
shielding  allowed  us  to  use  higher  doses  than 
would  otherwise  be  practical.  Treatment  was 
with  250  kvp,  30  ma.  X  rays  at  a  dose  rate 
of  330  roentgens  (r)  per  minute  (the  quality 
of  the  X  rays  and  the  dose  rate  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  too  important  in  obtaining  positive 
results).  Most  of  our  treatments  were  with 
doses  of  2000  r  and  3000  r.  Higher  doses  re¬ 
duce  the  yield  of  new  plants  due  to  excessive 
radiation  damage,  but  some  survival  occurs 
up  to  6000  r  if  petioles  are  treated  with  auxin 
powder  after  irradiation.  Other  varieties  may 
be  more  or  less  sensitive. 

After  irradiation  the  leaves  were  placed 
in  flats  in  moist  vermiculite  with  only  the 
treated  portion  of  the  petioles  in  contact  with 
the  vermiculite.  The  flats  were  checked  regu¬ 
larly  and  there  was  no  sign  of  plantlets  arising 
above  the  irradiated  zone  of  the  petiole  so  it 
seems  probable  that  all  new  plants  arose  from 
irradiated  tissue.  After  young  plantlets  were 
formed  in  vermiculite,  they  were  moved  to 
21/2  inch  and  later  to  4  inch  clay  pots.  Most  of 
the  leaf  cuttings  yielded  two  or  more  distinct 
young  plants  which  were  grown  to  a  flower¬ 
ing  size  and  scored  as  either  normal  or  mutant. 
In  this  experiment  the  young  plants  began  to 
flower  about  six  months  after  the  leaves  were 
placed  in  vermiculite.  By  nine  months  most 
of  the  plants  were  large  enough  to  be  scored. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  or  defective  mutants  were 
slow  in  flowering  and  a  few  have  not  yet 
flowered  21  months  after  treatment. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Most  of  the  plants  grown  from  petioles 
given  2000  r  of  X  rays  grew  almost  as  fast  as 
controls  (untreated).  A  dose  of  3000  r  caused 
some  inhibition  or  retardation  of  rooting  and 
crown  development  as  well  as  some  delay  in 
flowering.  At  time  of  flowering  each  plant 
was  scored  as  normal  or  mutant  and  the  data 
are  summarized  in  Table  No.  1.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  mutant  plants  rose  from  4.10  ± 
1.00%  in  controls*  to  14.16  ±  1.66%  after 
2000  r  and  to  25.48  ±  2.29%  after  3000  r. 
The  increases  above  the  spontaneous  mutation 
rate  for  both  the  2000  r  and  3000  r  treatments 
are  statistically  highly  significant  (at  1% 
level). 

We  may  assume  that  an  average  of  4.1% 
of  the  mutations  observed  after  irradiation 
is  spontaneous  since  this  is  the  number  ob¬ 
tained  in  control  plants.  Therefore,  the  total 
number  of  mutations  produced  by  irradiation 
is  the  total  observed  minus  the  control  or 
10.06%  and  21.38%  for  2000  r  and  3000  r 
treatments  respectively.  To  simplify  the  text 
we  shall  refer  to  any  mutant  plant  which  grew 
from  irradiated  leaves  as  an  induced  mutant. 

*This  is  a  fairly  high  spontaneous  rate.  Most 
yield  so  many  spontaneous  mutants. 
Most  of  the  spontaneous  mutations  are  from  white  to 
lavender  flower  color. 


Fig.  10.  Picture  shows  arrangement  of  leaves  under 
lead  shield  to  allow  exposure  of  petioles  only 
to  X  rays.  The  large  rectangular  object  at 
the  top  right  is  the  X  ray  tube  housing. 

When  the  mutant  plants  are  classified  as 
to  kind,  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  array 
of  types  has  been  produced.  The  changes  in¬ 
clude  color,  form,  and  size  of  both  flowers 
and  leaves  and  for  some  of  these,  several  dif¬ 
ferent  mutant  forms  can  be  recognized.  These 
have  been  summarized  in  Table  No.  2  and 
many  are  illustrated.  The  various  mutant 
types  differed  widely  in  their  frequency. 
Some,  such  as  the  lavender  flower  color  (Fig. 
1),  were  fairly  common  and  appeared  in  all 
the  treatments,  whereas  others  were  rare. 

Most  mutant  plants  appeared  to  show  only 
one  obvious  change.  In  a  few,  however,  two 
or  even  more  characters  seemed  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  (Fig.  2,  7,  9).  At  this  time  we  cannot 
say  definitely  whether  in  such  plants  two  (or 
more)  different  mutations  had  occurred  or 
whether  a  single  mutation  produced  more  than 
one  visible  or  phenotypic  effect.  There  may  be 
some  of  both.  Some  of  the  mutant  types  found 
in  the  irradiated  population  were  similar  to 
mutants  arising  in  untreated  material  (e.g., 
lavender  flower  color.  Fig.  1),  but  many  others 
did  not  appear  in  the  control  populations  (Fig. 
2,  3,  8,  9,  21).  In  fact,  it  seems  likely  that  some 
of  the  induced  mutants  may  represent  new 
forms  not  previously  known  in  American 
varieties  of  Saintpaulia  (Fig.  4,  8,  20).  It  seems 
possible  that  new  mutant  characters  may  re¬ 
sult  from  radiation  treatments  and  not  merely 
new  combinations  of  previously  known  mu¬ 
tant  types. 

The  majority  of  induced  mutations  have 
not  yet  been  tested  by  propagation,  but  sev¬ 
eral,  including  the  lavender,  the  double- 
flowered  (Fig.  3,  Plant  No.  1-15-9),  the  single- 
flowered,  and  the  pale  green-flowered  types, 
have  been  maintained  through  as  many  as  four 
vegetative  propagations.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  untested  mutants  al¬ 
so  will  hold  their  mutant  character  after 
propagation  since  many  spontaneous  mutants 
can  be  maintained  by  vegetative  propagation. 
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Figures  11-18.  Leaves  of  the  parental  variety  Dwight’s 
White  and  of  seven  X-ray  induced  mutants. 
Fig.  11.  Normal  leaf  of  Dwight’s  White  showing  cre- 
nate  margin  and  semi-girl  marking  (white 
area  at  base  of  leaf).  (See  also  Figs.  5,  19.) 
Fig.  12.  Leaf  of  mutant  showing  more  orbicular  shape 
and  plicate  (quilted)  leaf  blade.  (Plant  no. 
28X1.) 

Fig.  13.  Leaf  of  mutant  showing  typical  spooning. 

This  is  a  fairly  common  type  of  induced 
mutant.  (Plant  no.  27D3.) 

Fig.  14.  Leaf  of  mutant,  less  crenate  and  slightly 
more  elongated  than  the  original.  “Girl” 
character  has  been  lost.  (Plant  no.  31G1,  see 
also  Fig.  2.) 

and  in  other  species  induced  mutants  usually 
can  be  propagated  vegetatively. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
154  mutants  raised  from  treated  leaves  all  but 
one  appeared  to  be  phenotypically  wholly  mu¬ 
tant.  Only  one  plant  appeared  to  be  a  chimera 
containing  both  mutant  and  non-mutant  parts. 
The  significance  of  this  will  be  discussed  be¬ 
low. 

In  one  of  our  earliest  experiments  with 
Dwight’s  White  a  white  double-flowered  mu¬ 
tant  was  obtained  (No.  1-15-9).  This  plant  has 
maintained  its  new  mutant  character  con¬ 
sistently  through  three  vegetative  propaga- 
ions.  After  enough  plants  were  available  to 
yield  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves,  100  leaves 
of  this  mutant  were  removed  and  the  petioles 
exposed  to  3000  r  of  X  rays.  The  results  of 
this  experiment  will  be  reported  in  full  else¬ 
where,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  set  of  mutants  was  produced.  In  addition 
to  many  of  the  same  types  of  mutations  which 
occurred  in  the  original  experiment  described 
above,  at  least  one  new  mutant  type  not  pre¬ 
viously  observed  was  recovered. 


Fig.  15.  Entire,  glabrate  leaf  with  some  spoohinf, 
typical  of  a  less  desirable  mutant  plant.  Prob¬ 
ably  represents  loss  of  dominant  “girl”  locus. 
(Plant  no.  13G.) 

Fig.  16.  Leaf  from  miniature  mutant.  Leaf  shape  is 
also  more  orbicular  than  the  original.  (Plant 
no.  35D2,  see  also  Fig.  21.) 

Fig.  17.  Flecked  mutant.  The  size  and  frequency  of 
the  variegated  spots  vary  widely  in  different 
mutants.  (Plant  no.  7A1,  see  also  Fig.  2.) 

Fig.  18.  Speckled  mutant.  Leaves  slightly  reduced  in 
size  with  a  variable  pattern  of  variegation, 
but  generally  more  extensive  than  in  the 
flecked  mutants.  (Plant  no.  33C2,  see  also 
Fig.  6.) 

DISCUSSION 

African  violets  have  many  characteristics 
which  should  make  them  favorable  material 
for  use  as  experimental  plants.  Our  experi¬ 
ments  were  begun  partly  to  try  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  assets  of  the  plant  and  partly 
because  its  method  of  vegetative  reproduction 
is  not  common  in  other  higher  plants.  (Naylor 
and  Johnson  reported  in  1937  that  a  new  shoot 
originates,  in  most  cases,  from  a  single  epi¬ 
dermal  cell  of  the  petiole.)  It  was  reasoned 
that  since  a  new  plantlet  could  arise  from  one 
cell,  or  a  small  cluster  of  cells,  it  should  be 
easy  to  obtain  mutant  plants  by  irradiating 
petioles.  Needless  to  say,  the  authors  were 
pleased  to  obtain  a  high  yield  (up  to  21.38%) 
of  induced  mutant  plants  after  X-ray  treat¬ 
ment  of  excised  leaves.  The  extremely  low 
yield  of  chimeras  (only  1  in  154  mutants) 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Nay¬ 
lor  and  Johnson.  It  would  be  hard  to  explain 
otherwise. 

The  data  presented  above  clearly  show 
that  a  high  yield  of  induced  mutant  plants  can 
be  obtained  after  X-ray  treatment  of  petioles. 
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The  average  number  of  mutant  plants  was 
21.38%  above  controls  after  3000  r.  This  value 
was  obtained  by  scoring  a  mutant  as  one  mu¬ 
tant  even  though  more  than  one  character  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  modified.  Since  some  of 
these  plants  presumably  contained  two  or 
more  separate  mutations,  the  actual  yield  of 
mutations  was  probably  higher  than  21.38  per 
hundred  plants.  The  actual  number  could 
only  be  determined  by  breeding  tests. 

In  our  experiments,  which  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  aimed  at  producing  practical  results,* 
several  of  the  induced  mutant  forms  have 
promise  as  new  varieties.  In  addition,  one  or 
more  previously  unknown  mutant  characters 
have  been  induced,  e.g.,  certain  types  of  varie¬ 
gation  (Fig.  4,  8,  17,  18,  20).  Since  only  154 
mutant  plants  were  recovered,  the  data  would 
suggest  that  more  previously  unknown  mu¬ 
tants  may  arise  when  larger  numbers  of  plants 
are  grown  from  irradiated  leaves.  It  would  be 
expected,  however,  that  many  of  the  induced 
mutants  would  not  be  visibly  different  from 
existing  mutant  forms  which  are  presumed 
to  have  arisen  spontaneously.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  many  of  the  induced  mutants 
are  highly  undesirable  plants  (Fig.  15,  22). 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  mutants  so  far  ob¬ 
served  probably  fall  in  this  class. 

The  data  reported  above  were  all  obtained 
from  one  variety  (Dwight’s  White),  but  other 
varieties  also  have  been  irradiated  less  ex¬ 
tensively.  Enough  has  been  done  so  that  the 
authors  are  reasonably  confident  that  essen¬ 
tially  similar  results  could  be  obtained  with 
any  diploid  clone  of  Saintpaulia.  Mutations 
can  be  expected  in  any  diploid  variety;  the  ex¬ 
act  kinds  and  relative  numbers  of  each  kind 
might  differ  considerably.  Mutation  yield 
would  probably  be  low  in  tetraploid  forms. 
(Chromosome  numbers  for  several  varieties 
have  been  determined  by  Ehrlich,  1956.) 

A  special  use  of  the  above  method  might 
be  to  induce  new  mutant  characters  in  sterile 
clones  where  hybridization  cannot  be  used. 
This  has  been  done  to  a  limited  degree  with 
a  sterile  double-flowered  white  mutant  (Fig. 
3,  Plant  No.  1-15-9)  derived  from  Dwight’s 
White  after  X-ray  treatment.  A  considerable 
array  of  mutant  types  resulted  and  some  of 
these  may  have  enough  merit  to  justify  their 
release  to  the  trade. 

We  have  referred  above  to  mutant  types 
as  resulting  from  mutations.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  word  “mutations”  is  used 
here  in  its  broadest  sense  to  mean  any  kind 
of  heritable  genetic  change.  Some  may  repre¬ 
sent  a  change  in  a  single  gene  locus  while 
others  may  represent  a  structural  chromosome 
change.  The  latter  could  be  a  deletion,  a  du¬ 
plication,  a  translocation,  or  some  other  type 
of  rearrangement.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
change  could  only  be  determined  by  careful 

•If  practical  results  had  been  sought  a  clone  having 
more  desirable  characters  initially  might  have  been 
chosen. 


Fig  19.  Plant  of  the  variety  Dwight’s  White  showing 
typical  semidouble  white  flowers  and  semi- 
girl  leaf  markings.  The  plant  was  14  months 
old  from  time  of  leaf  cutting.  (See  also  Fig.  5.) 


cytological  analysis  combined  with  genetic 

studies. 

Since  in  our  experiments  no  opportunity 
existed  for  recombination  of  recessive  muta¬ 
tions  it  must  be  assumed  that  only  certain 
types  of  mutations  would  be  able  to  express 
themselves.  These  would  be  dominant  type 
mutations  or,  in  some  cases,  probably  the  de¬ 
letion  of  a  dominant  locus  might  allow  a  re¬ 
cessive  allele  to  express  the  recessive  charac¬ 
ter.  Since  it  is  known  from  other  studies  that 
a  large  fraction  of  induced  mutations  are  gen¬ 
erally  recessive,  we  can  assume  this  also  to 
be  true  in  Saintpaulia.  If  so,  then  selfing  (or 
crossing  where  mutant  plants  are  self-sterile) 
should  uncover  a  new  set  of  recessive  mu¬ 
tant  characters  in  the  resultant  progeny.  So 
far  this  has  not  been  done  but  is  an  obvious 
way  to  try  to  find  additional  induced  vari¬ 
ability. 

The  mutation  to  lavender  flower  color  (Fig. 
1,  9)  and  the  related  leaf  color  (Fig.  6)  are 
probably  not  flower  color  gene  mutations  but 
more  likely  represent  the  mutation  or  deletion 
of  a  color  inhibitor  gene  (See  Reed,  1954).  If 
the  original  Dwight’s  White  were  heterozy¬ 
gous  for  the  dominant  inhibitor  gene,  the 
colored  flowers  (or  leaves)  could  result  from 
the  deletion  of  the  dominant  locus.  The  loss 
of  this  locus  would  then  allow  color  to  de¬ 
velop. 


Fig.  20.  Plant  showing  speckled  mutant  character. 

Leaves  slightly  reduced  in  size  with  a  variable 
pattern  of  variegation.  Plant  was  12  months 
old.  (Plant  no.  IE,  see  also  Figs.  8,  18.) 


Fig.  21.  Miniature  mutant  with  leaf  shape  somewhat 

more  orbicular  than  original.  Plant  was  21 

months  old.  (Plant  no.  35D2,  see  also  Fig.  16.) 

One  may  reasonably  inquire  whether  the 
induced  mutations  can  be  transmitted  by  seed. 
This  has  not  yet  been  tried  with  our  mutants, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the 
mutant  characters  can  be  seed-propagated 
since,  if  the  mutant  shoot  is  derived  from  a 
single  cell,  all  tissue  in  the  new  plant  should 
be  mutant.  Unless  sterility  has  been  induced 
with  the  mutation,  the  character (s)  should, 
therefore,  be  readily  transmitted  by  seed. 
Some  sterility  could  be  induced  as  this  is  a 
frequent  concomitant  of  radiation-induced 
mutations,  especially  when  these  are  associated 
with  certain  kinds  of  chromosomal  aberrations. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  induced 
somatic  mutations  in  most  higher  plants  are 
chimeric  in  nature  and  may  or  may  not  be 
transmitted  in  the  seed  obtained  from  a  mu¬ 
tant  sector.  This  makes  the  isolation  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  somatic  mutations  in  most  other  higher 
plants  much  more  difficult  and  uncertain  than 
is  the  case  in  Saintpaulia. 

The  present  report  is  offered  not  because 
radiation-induced  mutations  are  new  — •  they 
are  well  known  in  other  species  of  cultivated 
plants  and  many  induced  mutants  have  been 
introduced  into  commercial  channels  (See 
Table  2  in  the  report  of  Sparrow  and  Konzak). 
What  makes  the  work  with  Saintpaulia  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  high  yield  of  non-chimeric  plants 
obtained  after  the  irradiation  of  diploid  so¬ 
matic  tissue.  This,  as  explained  above,  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusual  way  in  which  a  new  shoot 
can  arise  from  a  single  epidermal  cell  of  a 
petiole.  The  authors  hope  to  look  for  other 
plants  in  which  single  cells  are  totipotent  and 
can  develop  into  whole  plants.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  done  in  many  plants  where  tissue  cul¬ 
ture  techniques  permit  the  growth  of  whole 
plants  from  single  cells  (Wetmore,  1959). 
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SUMMARY 

A  method  of  obtaining  mutant  plants  from 
X-ray  treatment  of  petioles  of  a  diploid  va¬ 
riety  of  African  violet  (Saintpaulia  ionantha) 
is  described.  Vegetative  propagation  of  new 
plants  from  petioles  given  2000  r  and  3000  r 
gave  a  10.06  and  21.38  per  cent  increase  in 
mutant  plants  above  the  average  value  ob¬ 
served  in  controls  of  the  same  variety.  Many 
different  mutant  types  were  produced,  some 
of  which  may  have  sufficient  merit  to  be¬ 
come  successful  named  varieties.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  some  desirable  mutants  a  large  group 
were  clearly  inferior  in  growth  rate  and  in 
ornamental  value.  Some  of  the  desirable  mu¬ 
tants  may  represent  types  not  previously 
known  in  named  American  African  violet  va¬ 
rieties.  Additional  recessive  mutations  could 
probably  be  recovered  by  selling  and  seed 
propagation  of  the  plants  grown  from  irradi¬ 
ated  petioles.  This  has  not  yet  been  done. 

The  technique  of  inducing  mutations  with 
ionizing  radiation  offers  an  alternate  method 
to  standard  hybridization  for  obtaining  addi¬ 
tional  genetic  variability.  Once  a  desirable 
characteristic  has  been  induced  this  can  be 
propagated  and  reirradiated.  Mutant  charac¬ 
ters  can  thus  be  added  stepwise.  Useful  ones 
are  kept  and  the  undesirable  ones  discarded. 
Present  indications  are  that  almost  all  the  in¬ 
duced  mutant  plants  grown  from  irradiated 
petioles  of  African  violets  are  non-chimeric 
with  the  result  that  the  mutant  characters  al¬ 
most  always  persist  through  repeated  vege¬ 
tative  propagations.  The  high  percentage  of 
non-chimeric  plants  is  presumably  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  plantlet  (or  shoot)  can  origi¬ 
nate  from  a  single  epidermal  cell.  A  special 
application  of  the  method  would  be  to  induce 
further  desirable  changes  in  sterile  forms 
where  standard  breeding  methods  cannot  be 
used  readily. 

Fig.  22.  Mutant  plant  with  irregular,  deformed  leaves. 

This  represents  a  degenerative  change  as  far 
as  the  ornamental  value  of  the  plant  is  con¬ 
cerned.  (Plant  no.  37A1.) 


TABLE  NO.  1 

Number  and  Percentages  of  Normal  and  Mutant  Plants  (M)  Ob¬ 
tained  in  Saintpaulia  (Dwight’s  White)  X-ray  Experiment  (Four 
Replications*) 


Replic. 

No. 


Control 

Normal  M  M% 


2000  r 

Normal  M  M% 


3000  r 

Normal  M  M% 


1 

73 

5  6.41 

84  16  16.00 

50  22 

30.56 

2 

90 

4  4.26 

77  10  11.49 

99  29 

22.66 

3 

113 

4  3.50 

90  12  11.76 

71  15 

17.44 

4 

98 

3  2.97 

125  24  16.11 

49  26 

34.67 

Totals 

374 

16  4.10±1.00 

376  62  14.16±1.66 

269  92  25.48±2.29 

*Each 

replication  was  begun  with  45  control  leaves  and  45  for  each  dosage. 

TABLE  NO.  2 

Partial 

List  of  African  Violet  Mutant  Types  Observed  in  Plants 

Grown  from  Irradiated  Petioles  of  Dwight’s  White 

Character 

Parental 

Mutant 

Illustrated 

Modified 

Character 

Character 

in  Figure  No 

K 

Flower 

color 

white 

lavender 

1,  9 

99 

violet 

7 

>1 

99 

99 

pale  green 

form 

semidouble 

double 

CO 

CO 

39 

99 

99 

single 

33 

number 

normal 

more  than  normal 

— 

99 

>» 

99 

less  than  normal 

— 

99 

size 

99 

miniature 

3,  7,  9 

99 

stalk 

99 

longer  than  normal 

99 

99 

99 

shorter  than  normal 

___ 

Leaf 

blade 

99 

plicate  (quilted) 

12 

>> 

99 

spooning 

13,  15 

>> 

color 

99 

pale  (green) 

ft 

99 

dark  (green) 

__ 

>» 

»f 

green 

flecked  (variegated) 

4,  17 

ft 

99 

speckled  (variegated) 

8,  18 

>> 

“girl” 

“girl” 

normal  (“boy”) 

2,  14 

ft 

margin 

crenate 

entire 

15 

$i 

if 

39 

less  crenate 

2,  14 

ft 

if 

green 

white  edge 

___ 

ft 

size 

normal 

miniature 

8,  16,  18 

ft 

surface 

pubescent 

glabrate 

12,  15 

ft 

99 

normal 

pebbled  or  rough 

Whole  plant 

semiminiature 

miniature 

22 
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Maternal  Non-Mendelian 
Inheritance  In  Saintpaulia 
lonantha  Variegated  Foliage 

Otto  Heeckt,  Lansing,  Michigan 

EARLY  all  traits  of  any  importance  in 
African  violets  are  inherited  and  con¬ 
form  to  Mendel’s  laws.  These  traits  are  de¬ 
termined,  insofar  as  genetic  differences  pro¬ 
vide  the  variables,  by  self-duplicating  mutable 
genes  located  in  the  chromosomes  within  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell. 

Since  Mendelian  inheritance  is  based  on 
the  action  of  these  genes,  when  a  cross  is 
made  between  two  normal  plants  (diploids), 
one-half  of  the  genes  that  combine  in  the 
seedling  come  from  one  parent  and  the  other 
half  from  the  other  parent.  Either  parent  may 
be  used  as  the  female  or  the  male  parent  since 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  Fi  with  regard  to 
Mendelian  traits.  It  would  be  logical  to  as¬ 
sume  then  that  heritable  reciprocal  differ¬ 
ences  of  a  certain  character  in  the  Fi  of  a 
cross  would  be  the  simplest  evidence  of  a  non- 
Mendelian  inheritance  of  this  particular  char¬ 
acter. 

Various  observations  and  experiments  have 
been  made  which  indicate  that  self-duplicat¬ 
ing  mutable  units  not  located  in  the  chromo¬ 
somes  but  in  the  cytoplasm  of  a  cell  can  in¬ 
duce  variability.  Such  units  are  apparently 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  cytoplasm  and 
since  the  egg  contributes  nearly  all  the  cyto¬ 
plasm  to  the  offspring,  the  inheritance  in 
higher  animals  and  plants  is  maternal  and 
non-Mendelian. 

There  are  on  record  many  clear  cases  of 
cytoplasmic  transmission.  A  cytoplasmic  form 
of  male  sterility  is  valuable  to  plant  breeders 
in  the  production  of  hybrids.  Another  type  of 
cytoplasmic  transmission,  plastid  inheritance 
in  plants,  was  reported  ^many  years  ago. 

A  discussion  of  plastids  will  serve  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  general  problem.  Chloroplasts  are 
cytoplasmic  bodies  occuring  in  certain  cells 
of  plants.  Normal  chloroplasts  contain  (or  can 
produce  in  the  presence  of  light)  chlorophyll, 
the  green  coloring  matter.  Chloroplasts  .are 
self-duplicating  bodies  which  are  distributed 
to  the  two  daughter  cells  when  a  cell  divides 
at  random,  in  contrast  to  nuclear  (Mendelian) 
genes  which  are  distributed  in  an  exact  orderly 
fashion  by  the  segregation  of  the  chromosomes. 

At  times  chloroplasts  become  defective  and 
fail  to  produce  chlorophyll  so  that  the  plant 
tissue  appears  white.  Since  chloroplasts  are 
self-duplicating  bodies  both  white  and  green 
tissue  may  appear  and  result  in  variegated 
tissue  (foliage). 

Variegated  foliar  plants  are  common  to 
many  plant  species  and  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  Published  data  shows  that  the 
segregation  of  albinotic  or  chlorophyll  defi¬ 


cient  seedlings  in  a  pedigree  is  due  either  to  a 
definite  genetic  factor  or  factors  according  to 
Demerec  (1923)  in  Maize,  Hallquist  (1926) 
in  barley,  etc.,  or  to  the  abnormality  of  the 
plastids  themselves  according  to  Correns 
(1909)  in  Mirabilis,  Bauer  (1909)  in  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  Anderson  (1923)  in  Maize,  Imai 
(1928)  barley,  rice,  etc. 

In  the  cases  reported  by  Demerec,  Hall¬ 
quist  et  al.,  the  albinotic  segregates  occur  in 
one-fourth,  seven-sixteenths,  one-sixteenth  and 
so  on  according  to  the  number  and  behavior 
of  the  factors  by  which  the  deficiency  of  the 
chlorophyll  is  manifested,  the  inheritance  be¬ 
ing  Mendelian.  In  the  latter  their  segregation 
varies  with  the  degree  of  variegation  of  the 
parental  plants.  The  abnormal  plastids  conduct 
themselves  independently  of  the  genetic  fac¬ 
tor,  the  transmission  is  maternal  and  non- 
Mendelian. 

The  African  violet  varieties  Wintergreen 
and  Frosty  have  variegated  foliage;  when 
grown  from  leaf  cuttings  the  young  plantlets 
are  near  albino.  Although  variegated  as  young 
plants,  with  increased  growth  they  usually 
become  near  green,  and  sometimes  show 
variegation  later. 

This  condition  known  as  unstable  varie¬ 
gation  can  be  attributed  to  genetic  and  en¬ 
vironmental  influence  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

Environmental,  in  plant  breeding,  is  any 
factor  other  than  the  genetic  constitution  that 
affects  the  appearance  or  growth  habit  of  a 
plant  such  as:  temperature,  light,  humidity, 
soil  pH  and  others  or  any  combination  of 
these  factors.  It  has  been  observed  that  varie¬ 
gated  plants  maintained  at  lower  temperature 
(65°)  will  remain  variegated  while  at  higher 
temperatures  (75°-85°)  these  plants  will  re¬ 
vert  to  greener  color. 

The  author’s  interest  in  breeding  African 
violets  was  to  learn  whether  a  stable,  varie¬ 
gated  foliage  African  violet  could  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Wintergreen,  which  has  desirable  plant 
type,  was  selected  as  a  variegated  foliage  par¬ 
ent  for  hybridizing  with  normal  green  varie¬ 
ties.  It  was  used  as  the  female  parent  and  in 
reciprocal  crosses  as  the  pollen  parent.  At 
pollination  time  Wintergreen  showed  varie¬ 
gation  in  the  flowering  region.  All  flowers 
used  as  females  were  emasculated  to  prevent 
any  self-pollination.  Many  of  the  pollinations 
were  successful  and  the  resulting  seed  pods 
matured  normally  with  good  viable  seed.  The 
seeds  germinated  well  and  a  large  population 
of  seedlings  resulted. 

All  seedlings  having  Wintergreen  as  the 
female  parent  were  albinotic.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  died  because  they  failed  to 
produce  enough  chlorophyll.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  became  variegated  and  survived.  (Table 

I)  When  Wintergreen  was  used  as  pollen 
parent  all  the  seedlings  were  green.  (Table 

II) 
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TABLE  I  Progeny  survival  of  Fi  plants, 

Winter  green  used  as  the  female  parent 


Female  Parent 

Male  Parent 

Total  Seedlings 

Lethal 

Survivors 

Wintergreen 

Red  Wave 

198 

169 

29 

Wintergreen 

Holly 

485 

410 

75 

Wintergreen 

Pink  Cushion 

96 

90 

6 

TABLE  II 

Progeny  survival  of  ¥% 

plants, 

Wintergreen  used  as  the  male  parent 

Female  Parent 

Male  Parent 

Total  Seedlings 

Normal  Green 

Alhinptic 

Star  Girl 

Wintergreen 

204 

204 

0 

Peter  Pan 

Wintergreen 

297 

297 

0 

Holly 

Wintergreen 

86 

86 

0 

Ohio  Bride 

Wintergreen 

128 

128 

0 

TABLE  III 

F2  Progenies  of  variegated  Fi  plants  0-3 

and  0-5 

Female  Parent 

Male  Parent 

Total  Seedlings 

Lethal 

Survivors 

0-3 

0-3 

201 

37 

164 

0-5 

0-3 

61 

18 

43 

TABLE  IV 

Variegated  Fi  plants  backcrossed  to  normal  green  plant 

Female  Parent 

Male  Parent 

Total  Seedlings 

Lethal 

Survivors 

0-3 

Dresden  Dream 

187 

9 

178 

0-5 

Dresden  Dream 

366 

40 

326 

Five  of  the  variegated  Fi  plants  from  the 
cross  Wintergreen  X  Pink  Cushion  were 
grown  to  maturity.  Three  of  these  were 
double-flowered  and  two  were  single-flower¬ 
ed.  The  two  singles  were  selected  for  selfing 
since  they  have  less  sterility  than  doubles. 
One  of  the  singles  (0-3),  medium  variegated 
and  highly  pigmented,  proved  fertile  and 
selfed  readily.  The  other  (0-5),  which  was 
highly  variegated  with  very  little  pigmenta¬ 
tion,  appeared  to  be  male-sterile  at  this  stage 
(undeveloped  anthers),  so  was  used  as  the 
female  and  crossed  with  0-3.  Seed  pods  form¬ 
ed  readily,  and  produced  viable  seed.  All  the 
seedlings  from  both  of  these  F2  progenies  were 
again  albinotic.  There  was  a  noted  difference 
in  the  Fi  (albinotic)  and  the  F2  populations. 
In  the  former  a  large  percentage  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  died  in  the  cotyledon  stage  with  only 
a  few  surviving  by  becoming  variegated  with 
advanced  growth;  in  the  latter  most  of  the 
seedlings  became  variegated  and  only  a  few 
perished.  (Table  III)  Both  of  the  variegated 
Fi  plants,  0-3  and  0-5  used  as  females,  were 
also  backcrossed  to  a  normal  green  foliage 
plant. 

Although  the  progenies  were  again  albi¬ 
notic  in  the  early  seedling  stage  they  varie¬ 
gated  rapidly.  (Table  IV) 

Summary 

Reciprocal  differences  in  the  Fi  of  crosses 
between  the  variegated  foliar  variety  Winter- 
green  and  normal  green  foliar  varieties  of 


Saintpaulia  ionantha  together  with  maternal 
transmission  of  the  variegated  factor  in  the 
F2  and  in  back  crosses  indicates  that  the 
transmission  of  the  variegated  foliar  factor  is 
non-Mendelian. 
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Looking  upward  over  a  group  of 
thatched  roofed  native  homes 
toward  the  cloud  covered  peaks 
of  the  Usambara  Mountains  the 
picturesque  home  of  the  African 
violet.  Located  about  a  hundred 
miles  inland  from  the  E.  African 
coast,  5®  South  of  the  Equator 
these  mountains  extend  nearly 
eighty  miles  in  length.  At  one  time 
the  Saintpaulia  was  popularly 
called  the  Usambara  violet  as  a 
common  name  because  of  its  origin 
in  the  Usambara  Mountains  in 
Tanganyika  Territory.  However, 
this  designation  for  Saintpaulias  is 
no  longer  applicable  because  of 
the  many  species  which  are  now 
known  that  have  come  from 
this  area. 


The  African  violet  is  becoming  popular  in  Africa  at  last!  Five 
years  ago  when  I  received  my  first  little  plants  from  Cape 
Town,  there  were  very  few  in  these  parts,  and  mine  were  some 
of  the  first  plants  to  be  grown  in  Central  Africa.  At  that  time 
I  knew  so  little  about  them,  and  it  was  a  year  or  more  before  I 
was  able  to  grow  them  satisfactorily.  It  was  a  matter  of  trial  and 
error,  and  mostly  error  before  I  succeeded  to  coincide  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  required  to  make  them  flourish  and  flower.  Nowadays  more 
and  more  interest  is  being  taken  in  them  and  annually  one  sees  an 
increasing  number  of  varieties  on  the  show  benches. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  people  not  acquainted  with  the 
climatic  conditions  of  this  vast  continent,  that  Saintpaulias  are  not 
more  universally  grown,  but  I  am  not  surprised.  The  climate  in 
subtropical  Africa  is  far  from  conducive  to  the  best  cultivation. 
There  are  in  many  parts,  months  of  arid,  dry,  and  windy  conditions. 
Sometimes  it  is  hot  and  dry,  and  sometimes  cold  and  dry,  and  there 
is  often  a  drop  of  20°  F  at  night.  This  together  with  the  sun’s  hot 
rays  during  the  day,  can  be  devastating  to  such  tender  plants.  In 
fact  the  areas  where  Saintpaulias  originally  grew  in  Africa  are 
very  limited  indeed.  For  instance  S.  tongwensis  found  on  Mount 
Tongwe,  in  the  East  Usambaras,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know  found 
anywhere  else.  Unfortunately  this  species  may  now  be  extinct,  as 
I  heard  from  the  botanist-in-charge  at  the  East  African  Herbarium 
in  Nairobi,  that  none  of  his  party  saw  it  when  they  climbed  Mount 
Tongwe  in  1950.  So  I  am  pleased  to  have  a  little  plant  of  S.  tong¬ 
wensis  in  my  violet  house. 

Nineteen  species  have  been  monographed  by  B.  L.  Burtt,  and 
some  of  his  latest  notes  were  only  completed  as  recently  as  1958. 
Their  names  were  often  taken  from  the  particular  mountain  or 
district  were  they  were  located.  S.  magungensis,  at  the  foothills 
of  the  Magunga,  in  the  Usambaras,  and  S.  amaniensis  in  the  Usam¬ 
bara  mountains  near  Amani,  and  so  on. 

The  Mkulumuzi  Caves  are  also  the  home  of  Saintpaulia.  The 
son  of  Baron  St.  Paul  first  discovered  them  when  exploring  these 
caves,  which  are  near  Tanga,  in  Tanganyika  Territory.  This 
species,  most  probably  the  one  we  know  and  grow  as  S.  diplo- 
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S.  ionantha  (right)  and  S.  confusa  (left)  were  the  two  species  included  In  the 
original  lot  of  seed  or  plants  sent  from  Africa  to  Germany. 


African  Violets  In  Africa 


tricha,  may  be  found  there  today.  But  the 
Mkulumuzi  Caves  are  so  situated  that  a 
safari  with  much  climbing,  would  have  to  be 
organized  in  order  to  reach  them. 

Long  before  the  genus  was  named  by 
Wendland,  two  species  were  found,  one  on  the 
“coast  opposite  Zanzibar”  by  Sir  John  Kirk 
in  1884,  and  the  other  in  “Giryama”  in  1887 
by  the  Reverend  Taylor.  (Sheets  at  Kew  and 
the  British  Museum  respectively.) 

I  have  often  heard  the  Saintpaulia  called 
the  Kenya  violet.  Although  the  S.  teitensis  is 
found  in  the  Teita  Hills  in  Kenya,  and  S. 
ionantha  is  found  growing  near  Tanga,  only 
100’  above  sea  level  they  are  more  truly  called 
the  Usambara  violet,  because  it  is  in  the  Usam- 
bara  Mountains  that  they  are  mainly  found. 

It  would  seem  that  the  violets  are  gener¬ 
ally  isolated  to  these  relatively  small  areas 
along  the  Tanganyika  coast.  They  grow  as 
low  as  100’  above  sea  level  and  in  altitudes 
varying  from  1,000  ft.  to  5,500  ft. 

In  lower  altitudes  they  have  humidity, 
and  in  higher  altitudes  the  mountains  mists,  as 
my  picture  of  the  Usambaras  shows.  One  can 
imagine  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  either 
of  these  districts.  It  is  obviously  not  easy  to 
reproduce  them  on  the  subtropical  plains  of 
Central  Africa  without  artificial  aid.  But  this 
is  how  we  try  to  grow  them. 

But  wherever  they  are  found,  they  all  grow 
in  rich  humus,  need  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
light  shade.  The  trees  drop  their  leaves  which 
lodge  between  the  rocks.  The  leaves,  rotting 
over  the  years,  form  a  pocket  of  humus  which 


Clare  Hall,  Lusaka,  N.  Rhodesia 

makes  an  ideal  place  for  the  Saintpaulia  to 
grow. 

One  can  imagine  the  little  plant  growing 
here,  turning  its  face  to  the  light,  gently  dif¬ 
fused  by  the  moving  leaves  of  the  trees  above 
.  .  .  the  sweet  scent  of  the  woods  in  the  early 
morning,  or  after  a  shower  of  rain. 

If  one  could  add  to  this  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  of  between  60°F.  and  70°F.,  conditions 
would  surely  be  ideal  for  the  growing  of  the 
most  beautiful  African  violets. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  African  violets  will 
not  grow  well  in  the  hot,  dry  months  we  ex¬ 
perience  in  subtropical  Africa.  Very  special 
care  is  needed  for  about  two  months  before 
the  rains,  even  to  keep  the  plants  in  reason¬ 
ably  good  health.  At  the  end  of  November, 
the  rains  break  and  the  climate  becomes 
cooler.  Then  the  violets  begin  to  flower  nicely 
and  continue  to  flower  until  the  cooler  win¬ 
ter  months  of  June  and  July.  When  Sep¬ 
tember  comes  ushering  in  the  African  spring 
they  flower  again,  but  alas  only  for  a  little 
while.  Hot  October  and  November  are  upon 
us  all  too  soon! 

They  will  tolerate  temperatures  of  great 
variance,  from  the  50’s  to  the  high  80’s.  As 
I  am  writing  now  the  temperature  in  my 
violet  house  is  almost  100°F.  and  needless 
to  say  they  are  not  at  their  best.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  keep  the  temperature  down.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  warm  it  up  in  the  winter. 

As  all  African  violet  growers  know,  the 
potting  mixture  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  successful  growing  of  these  plants,  and 
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here  in  Africa  one  must  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  My  friends  ask  me  what  “soil” 
I  use,  and  my  answer  is  that  I  never  use  soil 
from  the  garden,  or  compost  from  the  com¬ 
post  heap.  Both  of  these  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  injurious  pests  such  as  nematodes,  and 
would  have  to  be  thoroughly  sterilized  be¬ 
fore  using.  The  other  point  against  “soil” 
is,  that  it  may  not  be  the  right  texture,  tend¬ 
ing  to  bake.  Nor  is  the  soil  in  tropical  Africa 
likely  to  contribute  much  to  the  satisfactory 
growing  of  African  violets,  as  in  general  it 
is  not  very  rich  in  plant  nutrients.  Most  Afri¬ 
can  soils  contain  a  very  small  proportion 
of  humus,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  none 
at  all.  A  little  may  be  found  along  streams 
where  there  is  a  good  cover  of  woody  growth, 
but  such  places  are  usually  inaccessible,  and 
the  undergrowth  is  often  dense.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  suitable  loam  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain. 

Here  in  Africa  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  commercially  prepared  potting  mixture,  nor 
is  it  usually  possible  to  find  leaf  mould  in  any 
quantity  under  the  trees  in  the  bush.  This  is 
due  to  the  frequent  bush  fires  during  the  dry 
season,  and  the  termite  activity.  White  ants 
are  rife  and  any  leaves  and  branches  which 
fall  from  the  trees  are  eaten  immediately. 

So  I  make  my  own  leaf  mould.  This  takes 
aTDOut  a  year.  All  the  garden  leaves  are  col¬ 
lected  regularly,  and  put  into  a  wire  pen, 
and  watered  in  the  dry  season.  Sometimes  I 
sprinkle  a  little  chicken  manure,  or  cow  ma¬ 
nure  between  layers,  to  make  it  more  lus¬ 
cious,  and  to  induce  decomposition  of  the 
leaves.  After  one  season’s  rains  I  have  a 
beautiful  well  rotted  leaf  mould.  The  “magic” 
in  the  potting  mixture!  This  leaf  mould,  as 
well  as  being  rich,  is  light  and  porous,  and 

Mrs.  Hall  is  pictured  in  the  potting  house  holding 
one  of  her  plants.  The  bamboo  slatted  roof  above 
filters  the  strong  African  sun. 


allows  for  good  drainage  and  the  retention 
of  moisture.  It  is  friable,  and  well  aerated, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  penetrating  it,  and  will  be  able  to 
breathe  easily.  Lack  of  oxygen  is  quite  a 
common  cause  of  poor  growth. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  this  leaf  mould  it  is  advisable  to  steri¬ 
lize  it,  but  I  have  never  found  it  necessary. 
I  prefer  not  to  sterilize,  as  I  like  to  think 
that  there  is  “life”  in  the  potting  mixture, 
providing  the  “life”  is  harmless! 

There  are  of  course  several  ways  of  has¬ 
tening  the  decomposition  of  these  leaves,  and 
although  I  have  not  done  it  myself,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  a  commercial  preparation  may 
be  used.  This  has  to  be  done  with  care  as 
excessive  amounts  of  nitrogen  will  result  in 
an  unbalanced  compost.  This  tends  to  encour¬ 
age  a  leaf  growth,  often  leggy,  and  the  plants 
are  likely  to  be  less  disease  resisting. 

If  any  African  violet  growers  I  know 
do  not  want  to  wait  a  year  for  leaf  mould, 
I  give  them  some  of  mine,  or  if  they  have  a 
good  compost  heap,  I  suggest  they  use  some 
of  this  instead,  sieved  and  well  sterilized. 

These  are  the  proportions  I  use  for  the 
final  potting  mixture: 

7  parts  leaf  mould 

3  parts  peat  (well  soaked) 

2  parts  coarse  sand. 

To  every  four  gallons  of  this  add  2  oz.  of  a 
good  base  fertilizer  and  1  oz.  of  bone  meal, 
and  three  or  four  handfuls  of  granulated  char¬ 
coal.  A  little  ground  limestone,  say  about  1 
oz.  may  be  added  to  this  potting  mixture  or 
watered  in  later.  This  prevents  the  soil  from 
becoming  too  acid.  This  condition  is  not  likely 
in  these  parts  of  Africa.  The  alkaline  content 
of  the  water  has  the  opposite  effect.  However, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  test  the  pH  of  the  soil 
sometimes. 

Without  artificial  aid  in  the  culture  of 
African  violets,  the  situation  in  the  house  is  of 
great  importance. 

As  soon  as  one’s  African  violet  plants  are 
well  established  and  have  settled  down  in 
their  little  pots,  it  is  time  to  think  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  house,  and  to  giving  them 
more  sun.  As  the  plants  mature,  I  would  go 
as  far  as  to  say,  give  as  much  sun  as  they  will 
take.  There  are  limits  of  course,  and  if  the 
leaves  show  any  sign  of  scalding,  or  becom¬ 
ing  yellow  and  patchy,  they  are  getting  too 
much  hot  sun.  Scalding  on  leaves  is  a  per¬ 
manent  damage,  and  can  spoil  a  beautiful 
plant.  Too  little  sun  means  very  few  flowers, 
and  often  elongated  leaves.  Great  care  is 
needed  when  considering  this  matter  of  light 
and  position. 

It  will  be  observed  that  African  violets 
respond  to  varying  amounts  of  light.  In  bright 
light  they  become  paler,  and  in  the  shade 
they  become  darker,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
true  shade  loving  plants. 


One  must  learn  by  experience  how  much 
sun  is  required  in  order  to  get  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  flowers  and  healthy  green  leaves. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  suitable 
situation  in  the  house,  but  a  draught  free 
place  by  the  window  with  morning  sun  until 
10  a.  m.  is  very  suitable.  If  the  sun  is  diffused 
by  the  leaves  of  a  tree  for  instance,  the  plants 
will  take  the  sun  until  noon  or  perhaps  even 
later.  However,  such  a  tree  must  not  reduce 
the  light  unduly. 

One  must  try  African  violets  in  various 
places  round  the  house  until  the  results  show 
the  most  suitable  situation.  Then  this  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  developed.  A  stand  could  be 
fixed  up  or  a  zinc  trough  placed  inside  a 
window.  A  plant  stand  which  looks  like  a 
trolley  on  wheels,  and  has  fitted  zinc  trays 
is  very  useful,  and  it  may  be  moved  for  spray¬ 
ing,  or  for  change  of  conditions  — -  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  amount  of  sun  for  instance. 

The  verandah  is  a  favorite  place  for  grow¬ 
ing  plants  in  Africa  and  many  plants  do  well 
there.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  recommend  it  for 
African  violets.  It  is  likely  to  be  too  draughty 
and  the  drop  in  temperature  will  be  too  great 
at  night.  Indoor  growing  is  more  satisfactory 
as  it  is  easier  to  control  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity  and  light.  end 

(Mrs.  Hall’s  article  is  taken  from  her  un¬ 
published  book,  “African  Violets  in  Africa” 
and  any  and  all  copyright  claims  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine  are  herewith  renounced. 
Editor) 


To  Separate 
Multiple  Crown  Plants 

Before  taking  the  first  step,  assemble  all 
of  the  materials  you  will  need  for  Fig. 
5__the  last.  Have  ready  clean,  sterilized,  and 
well-soaked  pots;  sterilized  soil  mi?c  and 
drainage  material  to  go  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  Then  prepare  the  pots  you  think  you  will 
need  to  receive  the  new  divisions.  Do  not 
overpot.  The  new  plant  will  grow  off  quicker 
if  the  size  of  the  pot  is  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  root  structure.  Smaller  pots  are  always 
safer  for  small,  new  unestablished  root  sys¬ 
tems. 


Figure  3 


Figure  5 


If  a  new  division 
does  not  have  roots 
or  sufficient  roots 
for  the  plant  to  be 
potted  up,  it  should 
be  rerooted  before 
it  is  placed  in  soil. 
To  grow  roots,  put 
the  division  in  a 
small  bowl  or  sauce 
dish  with  enough 
water  to  cover  the 
cut  stem  or  rootless 
stump.  Roots  will 
soon  develop  and 
the  division  may 
then  be  potted  in 
the  usual  way. 


Figure  4 


Figure  1,  above. 

Figure  2,  right. 

A  mature  multiple  crown 
plant  may  be  taken  apart  so 
that  only  minimum  damage 
results  to  any  of  the  plants. 
Look  the  plant  over  (Fig.  1) 
and  decide  where  the  most 
suitable  spot  would  be  to  be¬ 
gin  separating  the  plants.  Re¬ 
move  the  plant  from  the  pot 
(Fig.  2).  Keep  the  ball  of 
earth  together  if  possible. 
Handle  lightly  so  as  to  not 
damage  the  roots.  If  the  soil 
is  slightly  damp  it  will  hold 
together  better;  moderate  wa¬ 
tering  the  day  before  will 
help.  Now  place  a  knife  be¬ 
tween  the  crowns  (Fig.  3)  and  gently  cut  them 
apart  keeping  as  much  of  the  root  system  on 
each  division  as  possible.  Separate  the  plants 
(Fig.  4).  Some  will  have  fairly  complete  root 
systems  and  may  be  easily  taken  apart  while 
others  will  be  more  firmly  joined  together. 
Several  will  have  more  roots  than  others. 
Those  with  root  systems  may  be  planted  (Fig. 
5)  in  soil  mix.  Do  not  pack  the  soil.  Firm  it 
lightly  so  that  the  plant  does  not  wobble. 
Water  from  the  top  with  warm  water.  Do 
not  keep  too  damp  until  the  new  plant  shows 
signs  of  active  growth  for  it  cannot  utilize  a 
great  amount  of  water.  Plants  without  roots 
should  be  rerooted  first  before  being  potted. 

end 
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CITY  CONVENTION 


I960 


PLEASE  do  not  try  to  argue  with  me.  This 
is  not  written  for  argument  or  to  try  to 
convince  anyone  that  my  way  is  best.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  different. 

We  keep  from  2000  to  2400  plants  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  starting  leaves  to  grown 
plants,  and  we  do  this  in  our  home.  No  plants 
are  grown  in  the  cellar.  “We”  means  my  hus¬ 
band  and  me.  He  helps  me  with  watering, 
mixing  soil,  and  whenever  I  need  someone 
else.  I  could  not  do  all  of  this  alone. 

We  sell  only  gift  plants  full  of  buds  and 
blossoms.  Our  customers  are  mostly  people 
who  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  raise 
their  own,  and  people  who  are  “looking  for 
something  different.”  We  have  a  sun  porch 
with  ten  windows,  directly  off  our  kitchen, 
which  makes  a  good  growing  and  sales  room. 
The  blooming  plants  for  sale  are  on  tables 
about  a  yard  wide,  around  this  room.  The 
growing  plants  are  under  the  tables,  on 
shelves,  and  wherever  I  can  find  a  place  for 
them.  One  bedroom  with  southeast  light  is 
given  over  to  growing,  and  we  have  fifteen 
glass  shelves  at  windows  around  the  house 
for  small  stock  plants  and  other  small  plants 
such  as  miniatures.  We  could  take  customers 
directly  to  the  sun  porch  from  outside,  but  we 
have  them  go  through  the  kitchen  because  it 


seems  more  friendly  and  less  commercial;  and 
I  wrap  their  plants  at  the  kitchen  table. 

I  start  the  leaves  in  Gunk  which  is  made 
by  Mr.  Gault  here  in  town.  It  is  a  liquid,  and 
my  favorite  dishes  for  this  are  the  little  quar¬ 
ter  pound  butter  dishes.  I  fill  them  full  of 
leaves  and  get  roots  in  two  to  three  weeks. 
Then  I  put  them,  when  the  roots  are  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  long,  into  a  soil  mixture  which 
is  mostly  vermiculite,  screened  bark  (hard  and 
soft  wood)  and  peat,  with  a  little  of  my  regu¬ 
lar  potting  soil  added.  I  like  pie  plates  for 
this  because  I  can  rest  the  leaves  on  the  rims, 
then  as  they  rise  up  off  the  rims  I  know 
that  they  are  growing  and  when  they  stand  up 
straight  it  will  be  only  two  to  three  months 
before  the  babies  appear.  I  have  had  babies 
in  six  weeks,  but  I  would  as  soon  not  have 
them  grow  that  fast.  I  leave  the  babies  until 
they  are  sturdy  little  plants  but  take  off  the 
parent  leaves,  as  soon  as  the  babies  will  go 
along  alone,  to  raise  more  families.  When  the 
variety  is  a  very  choice  one  I  raise  as  many 
as  three  families  from  one  parent  leaf. 

When  the  little  plants  are  two  to  three 
inches  tall  I  transplant  them  to  2  V2  or  3 
inch  squatty  clay  pots,  which  have  been  var¬ 
nished  inside  and  outside  the  rim  with  two 
to  three  coats  of  spar  varnish  to  make  a 


()jie-Horse  Airicaii  V  iolet  Culture 


Mildred  S.  W.  Downes^  Pembroke, 
New  Hampshire 


A  display  window. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downes  are  pictured 
working  with  some  of  their  young 
plants. 


smooth  surface  so  that  the  stems  will  not  be 
irritated  or  broken,  and  to  make  more  attrac¬ 
tive  pots.  Why  do  I  like  clay  pots?  Because 
I  am  always  striving  for  the  best  possible 
roots,  and  with  these  I  can  use  very  rich  soil 
and  be  sure  it  will  be  aerated  and  the  roots 
will  not  become  waterlogged. 

The  soil  in  these  intermediate  pots  is 
about  two-thirds  regular  potting  soil  and  one- 
third  vermiculite,  peat,  and  bark  —  mostly 
bark.  Usually  the  plants  stay  in  these  pots 
until  they  blossom  once.  There  is  no  set  rule 
about  this.  The  miniatures,  semiminiatures  and 
small-growing  standard  plants  stay  in  these 
21/2  or  3  inch  pots  but  I  transplant  them 
again  and  use  my  regular  potting  soil. 

The  final  transplanting  of  the  standard 
sized  plants  is  to  the  same  kind  of  pots  of 
4  inch  size,  with  the  best  possible  soil  I  can 
mix.  You  would  not  suppose  that  African 
violets  would  live  in  such  rich  soil,  but  they 
grow  rugged  and  strong  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  beautiful  color.  I  tell  our  cus¬ 
tomers  not  to  fertilize  these  plants  for  six 
months  to  a  year.  I  do  fertilize  the  growing 
plants  with  a  weak  solution  of  Atlas  Fish 
Emulsion  from  the  time  I  set  out  the  leaves 
until  they  go  to  the  final  pots.  I  do  it  by 
guess  and  when  I  get  time. 

I  sterilize  everything  I  use  —  even  pots 
and  charcoal  which  go  through  such  terrific 
heat  in  the  making.  I  do  not  know  what  might 
have  contaminated  them  before  I  use  them 
and  I  take  no  chances.  I  have  an  old  steam 
pressure  cooker  that  holds  a  10  quart  pail 
and  I  sterilize  the  mix  as  I  make  it;  then, 
after  putting  all  of  the  ingredients  in  a  big 
washtub  in  the  cellar,  we  shovel  it  over  when¬ 
ever  we  go  there.  We  need  two  tubs  for  the 
winter. 

We  keep  three  compost  piles  near  our 
garden.  It  seems  that  everything  that  will 
rot  goes  into  them.  Table  waste,  grass  clip¬ 
pings,  garden  waste,  hay,  leaves,  soil,  ma¬ 
nure.  We  open  one  a  year  and  it  gives  us 
deep  black  soil  for  the  violets  and  the  garden. 

Our  soil  mix  is  made  of  compost,  garden 
soil,  bark,  peat,  vermiculite,  rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure,  a  little  bone  meal,  a  little  Fermate,  and 
stump  dirt  from  the  base  of  a  hardwood  tree 
stump  when  I  can  get  it.  Our  soil  is  not 
perfectly  uniform.  Whatever  would  seem  rea¬ 
sonably  good  goes  in.  I  doubt  if  it  gets  much 
unbalanced.  When  I  pot  the  plants  I  add  a 
little  fine  charcoal,  Ve  teaspoon  or  so  of  oyster 
shells,  and  V2  teaspoon  or  so  of  granite  chicken 
grits.  I  never  worry  about  the  mineral  con¬ 
tent.  New  Hampshire  soil  is  made  of  granite 
and  surely  the  bark  must  be  filled  with  min¬ 
erals  and  trace  elements. 

I  keep  a  pail  of  soil  and  cans  of  the  other 
ingredients  in  a  closet  in  the  kitchen,  and  I 
do  my  potting  in  a  big  pan  at  the  big  slate 
kitchen  sink.  My  favorite  tools  are  old  cook¬ 
ing  spoons;  an  old  spatula  broken  down  to  a 
one  inch  blade,  with  the  ends  and  sides  sharp- 


Vacation  Watering 

Suggestions — 


Use  a  tub  and  bucket 

ened;  plastic  hors  d’oeuvre  sticks  to  hold 
leaves  in  place  for  a  day  or  two;  a  small  tin 
can  with  the  sides  bent  to  make  a  snout  to 
use  in  watering  when  our  watering  can  won’t 
do  as  well. 

For  humidity  we  evaporate  water  in  pot¬ 
tery  dishes  on  the  steam  radiators,  and  we 
spray  lukewarm  water  over  the  plants  with  a 
small  insect  spray  in  a  pint  bottle.  We  evap¬ 
orate  1 V2  quarts  of  water  per  day  in  the  win¬ 
ter. 

We  use  no  artificial  lighting. 

One  horse-y?  You  should  see  our  plants! 

end 
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The  COMMERCIAL  SIL¬ 
VER  TROPHY  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  was  won  by 
Lyndon  Lyon  of  Dolge- 
ville,  N.  Y.  for  the  best 
commercial  exhibit  en¬ 
tered  at  the  National 
Show.  The  Commercial 
Silver  Trophy  is  the  high¬ 
est  award  which  may  be 
won  by  a  commercial  ex¬ 
hibitor. 


The  National  Show-1960 


IF  I  can  forget  the  pounding  surf,  the  tang 
of  salt  air,  the  taste  of  delicious  sea  food 
and  salt-water  taffy  I’d  like  to  tell  you  all 
about  the  14th  Annual  Convention  Show  and 
the  fabulous  African  violets  we  saw  at  the 
“Playground  of  the  World  ^ — Atlantic  City.” 
This  could  easily  be  titled  “The  Miss  America 
Contest  of  1960,”  for  isn’t  it  true  that  to  the 
majority  of  us,  when  Atlantic  City  is  men¬ 
tioned  we  immediately  envision  a  delightful 
seaside  resort  famous  the  world  over  for  the 
boardwalk  or  a  contest  where  the  current 
nominees  for  “la  plus  belle  fille”  are  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  crowning  of  Miss  America? 
This  is  not  a  story  of  the  boardwalk  or  of  a 
beauty  pageant;  however,  it  is  a  story  of 
voluptuous  beauty,  the  ultimate  in  fine  groom¬ 
ing,  a  parade  of  some  of  the  loveliest  in  the 
land,  and  the  selection  of  a  reigning  beauty  in 
the  Saintpaulia  world  for  the  Convention 
year  of  1960. 

Old  man  weather  was  not  nearly  as  nice 
to  us  as  the  Convention  people  in  Atlantic 
City.  We  had  one  really  nice  day  while  the 
^  others  were  cold,  damp,  windy  and  foggy. 
The  violet  fans  were  undaunted  and  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyed  everything  Atlantic  City  had  to 
offer,  even  if  they  did  have  to  bundle  up  to 
do  it.  To  say  that  the  facilities  of  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  were  extraordinary  would 
be  inadequate.  They  were  super!  Every  meal 
was  excellent  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 
If  there  could  be  any  fault  found  it  would 
be  only  that  the  hotels  were  too  spacious  and 
we  wore  ourselves  out  going  from  one  place 
of  interest  to  another.  To  Mrs.  Clarence  How- 
^  ard,  the  Convention  Chairman,  and  her  many 
apparently  tireless  workers,  goes  a  tremen¬ 


dous  hand  for  a  wonderful,  memorable  Con¬ 
vention.  With  a  location  like  Atlantic  City 
and  all  the  other  delightful  attributes  of  a 
National  Convention,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
over  1,100  people  registered  for  the  largest 
and  best  Convention  yet?  Yes,  Atlantic  City, 
you  really  did  it  up  in  fine  shape.  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  people  have  a  real  Job  ahead  of 
them  for  ’61. 

Doubtless  you  are  all  getting  tired  of  my 
preface  to  each  of  the  Convention  reports^ — 
that  these  reports  are  strictly  an  expression  of 
my  concept  of  the  Convention  and  Shows. 
You  might  wonder,  also,  why  particular  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  to  certain  plants  when  those  of 
you  who  were  lucky  enough  to  attend  the 
Convention  might  disagree  with  me  entirely. 
Really  it  is  very  simple.  Sometimes  I  high 
light  those  I  particularly  like  unconsciously: 
sometimes  I  do  it  on  purpose.  It  means  noth¬ 
ing  except  I’m  Just  stating  my  opinion  of  and 
preferences  for  those  plants. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  violet  madness 
came  over  me  at  the  beginning  of  Convention 
week.  I  was  all  adither  in  anticipation  until 
the  Show  opened,  then  I  was  in  another  world 
until  the  last  plant  was  taken  down  from  the 
display.  It  is  awful  to  be  afflicted  with  this 
annual  malady.  But  well,  what  is  a  violet 
Convention  for  if  it  isn’t  to  have  fun  and  live- 
it~up  by  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  others  who  love  violets,  seeing  the 
newest  and  best  in  varieties  for  the  future, 
and  last,  obtaining  all  the  new  varieties  you 
can  carry  home?  When  I  cease  doing  those 
things  I’ll  stop  going  to  the  Convention— -how 
about  you? 

The  showroom,  the  commercial  salesroom 


The  SILVEE  CUP  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  was  won  by 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward  of  Flor- 
ham  Park,  N.  J.  with  her 
plant  Beaming.  The  Silver 
Cup  is  the  highest  award 
that  may  be  won  by  an 
amateur  at  the  National 
Show  in  the  Amateur  Di¬ 
vision. 


THE  AMATEUE  SHOW 


and  the  meeting  rooms  were  in  Haddon  Hall,  sloe  was  created  of  a  well  lighted  boulevard 
The  meetings  where  meals  were  served  were  of  gorgeous  violets, 
held  in  the  Chalfonte.  To  attempt  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  the  halls  and  rooms  we  wandered 
through  getting  to  these  places  would  be  an 
endless  task.  I  trust  it  will  suffice  if  I  de¬ 
scribe  the  Vernon  Room  where  the  Shows 
were  held  and  just  say  that  the  salesroom  was 
a  large  cube  of  chaos  most  of  the  time. 


The  Vernon  Room  is  a  huge,  oblong  room 
with  a  high  ceiling,  tremendous  arched  win¬ 
dows  with  rust  colored  drapes,  and  walls  of 
a  companionable  neutral  color.  As  you  step 
through  the  door  your  attention  is  drawn 
immediately  to  the  far  end  of  the  room  where 
on  a  large  stage  we  find  one  high  light  of 
the  Convention,  “Violets  in  Fairyland,”  a  dis¬ 
play  staged  by  Fischer  Greenhouses.  This  dis¬ 
play  was  a  real  show-stopper  and  was  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  by  all  and  photographed  by 
hundreds.  There  was  even  a  walkway  in  front 
of  the  display  that  had  steps  on  either  end  so 
that  you  could  walk  across  the  front  of  the 
entire  display  at  the  normal  level. 

The  commercial  displays  were  arranged 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  room.  The  rust 
coloring  of  the  drapes  and  the  neutral  color¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  made  a  splendid  background 
for  the  many  colored  professional  displays. 
Down  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  large  aisle 
and  on  either  side  were  long,  long  tables  split 
down  the  middle  by  almost  a  one  foot  space 
where  tall  light  standards  with  multiple  spots 
were  placed  at  intervals  to  light  the  amateur 
display.  On  the.  table  to  the  right,  as  you 
enter,  the  outer  segment  was  devoted  entirely 
to  arrangements  that  were  staged  in  three- 
sided  niches  painted  a  light  sea  foam  green. 
The  amateur  plants  were  staged  at  three  levels 
on  the  same  colored  green  bases.  With  the 
light  standards  down  the  middle  the  impres- 


Joseph  D.  Schuli;  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Before  we  go  any  further  with  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Show  let’s  go  back  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Vernon  Room  where,  just  to  the  right  as  we 
enter,  is  the  large  green  bulletin  board  where 
the  yearbooks  were  displayed.  The  winners 
of  these  awards  will  be  given  with  Mrs.  Lay- 
son’s  report.  Adjacent  to  the  yearbook  display 
was  an  easel  holding  a  large  white  framed, 
embossed  map  of  New  Jersey  on  a  light  green 
background.  At  the  top,  middle  and  bottom 
of  the  map  blooming  violet  plants  were  set 
into  the  map  so  the  top  of  the  pots  were  flush 
with  the  face  of  the  map.  Tied  to  each  violet 
were  several  lavender  and  purple  ribbons 
running  out  to  the  green  background  where 
each  ribbon  was  connected  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  violet  clubs  in  the  State — a  very  clever 
way  of  identifying  the  various  clubs  in  the 
State.  Oh  yes,  before  I  forget,  soft  radio 
music  was  played  at  intervals  during  the 
Show.  This,  to  me,  was  a  pleasant  extra  and 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Show. 

I  will  give  only  a  few  of  the  various  award 
winners  and  Mrs.  Layson  will  give  you  full 
details  and  a  complete  report  of  awards  in  a 
later  issue.  The  SILVER  CUP  Award  winner, 
the  best  registered  plant  in  the  amateur  divi¬ 
sion,  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  gor¬ 
geous  variety  Beaming.  The  “Queen”  was 
grown,  groomed  and  shown  by  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Ward,  Florham  Park,  N.  J.  This  was  not  the 
only  win  for  Mrs.  Ward.  The  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  her  entries  secured  enough  blue  rib¬ 
bons  to  give  her  the  Sweepstakes  Award  also. 
It  must  be  a  thrill  beyond  compare  to  win 
“Queen”  and  “Sweepstakes”  at  a  National 
Show.  The  queen  was  surrounded  by  her 
court:  a  beautiful  plant  of  White  Prid:e  Su¬ 
preme  that  won  the  Award  of  Merit  Ribbon 
for  Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Hudson  of  Westfield,  N.  J.; 
and,  a  really  pretty  plant  of  the  regular  show- 
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Orchids  in  the  Sun 


Purple  Splendor 
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Lilace 


Command  Performance 


Fischer’s  Seedling 


Fischer’s  Seedling 
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Below,  Best  Commercial  Seedling  —  Green  Ribbon, 
Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

Right,  Best  Amateur  Seedling  —  Confetti,  Mrs,  Monroe 
Trapp,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


favorite,  Emperor  Wilhelm,  which  won  the 

Honorable  Mention  Ribbon  for  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Dunn  of  Summit,  N.  J.  I  believe  I’m  right 
when  I  say  that  these  three  ladies  are  all 
members  of  the  same  local  club— obviously  a 
real  “hep”  group.  As  in  the  past,  when  getting 
this  report  together,  I  presume  practically 
everyone  is  interested  in  the  blue  ribbon  win¬ 
ners  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Amateur 
Show;  here  is  a  listing  by  classes.  Also,  as  in 
the  past,  we  find  both  the  older  varieties  and 
the  newer  plants  in  the  list  of  winners.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  National  Show  is  judged  on 
the  merit  basis,  therefore  there  may  be  more 
than  one  blue  ribbon  winner  in  a  class. 

SECTION  I— Single  blossom:  Ocean  Waves, 
Blue  Fairy  Tales,  Scooped  Beauty,  Bonne  Foi 
(dark).  Sailor  Girl,  Ohio  Skys,  Santa  Maria, 
Redlands,  T-V  Rose  Frills,  Floradora,  Fire 
Dance,  Boyce  Edens,  Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder, 
T-V  Vallinpink. 

SECTION  II  —  Double  blossom:  Cydonia, 
Constance  Hansen,  Fringed  Black  Magic,  Black 
Magic,  Bombe,  Blue  Nocturne,  Banner,  Wedge- 
wood,  Cavalier,  Charm  Song,  Lingo,  Jealousy, 
Southern  Ruby  Glow,  Beaming,  Fair  Lady, 
Pride  of  Rochester,  Double  Uncle  Bob,  Sailor 
Lad,  After  Glow,  Cindy,  Pink  Riot,  Olivia, 
Cherry  Wine,  Pink  Achievement,  White  Pride, 
White  Tango,  Double  Snow  Frills,  Sport  of 
White  Madonna,  Southern  Snow  Ball,  Double 
Polar  Ice,  Beau  Brummel,  Bridesmaid,  April 
Love,  Sir  Echo,  Jubilee,  Melody  Air,  Kim¬ 
berly,  Fringed  Pom  Pon. 

SECTION  HI — DuPonts,  Amazons  and  Su- 
premes,  double  blossom:  Blushing  Supreme, 


Pink  Camellia,  Impressario,  Captain  of  the 
Guards. 

SECTION  IV— DuPonts,  Amazons  and  Su- 
premes,  single  blossom:  Ruffled  Queen. 

SECTION  V^ — Novelties,  single  or  double 
blossoms:  Wintergreen,  Wintry  Nite,  Mint 
Marvel. 

Class  26— Seedlings:  There  were  several 
blue  ribbons  awarded  in  this  class.  The  best 
seedling  in  the  Amateur  Show  was  called 
Confetti,  and  was  the  entry  of  Mrs.  Monroe 
Trapp  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  plant  had  dark 
bronzy  slick  Blue  Nocturne  type  foliage  with 
reddish-reverse  and  petioles.  The  blossom  was 
a  shaded,  pale  blue  semidouble  with  a  light 
eye  and  green  buds  on  bronze  stems.  It  was 
a  very  prolific,  big  plant. 

Class  27— Collection  of  three  registered 
plants:  No  entries. 

Class  28— Species  specimen:  S.  orbicularis, 
S.  confusa.  Blue  Tango. 

(No  separate  class  was  available  for  Blue  Tango,  a 
S.  Grotei  hybrid.^ — ^Editor) 

Class  29— Specimen  Gesneriaceae:  Episcia 
‘Chocolate  Soldier.’ 

SECTION  VI  —  Arrangements.  Only  spe¬ 
cial  award  winners  are  listed.  Class  30 — 
Honeymoon— The  Happy  Pair:  At  the  right 
foreground  a  small  spiny  pink  and  white  shell 
sat  on  a  black  circular  base.  Double  and  single 
purple  and  blue-violet  blooms  were  backed 
by  evergreen  sprigs,  light  leaved  foliage  and 
bare  twigs.  A  larger,  similar  arrangement  sat 
immediately  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the 
smaller  one.  Class  31— Windswept  Beach:  An 
unfinished  oblong  piece  of  wood  formed  the 
base  for  a  pink  double  violet,  swirly  sprigs 
and  some  red  foliage.  There  were  pieces  of 
weathered  wormwood  laying  around,  and  a 
few  small  shells  were  scattered  at  the  front 
just  under  the  edge  of  the  violet  foliage.  Class 
33„Audubon  Bird  Walk:  In  addition  to  the 
special  award,  this  arrangement  also  received 
the  Illinois  State  Bronze  Plaque  as  the  best 
in  the  arrangement  classes.  An  oblong  mirror 
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formed  the  base  for  a  piece  of  driftwood  which 
had  been  placed  toward  the  back  of  a  circular, 
flat  gray  bed  of  fungus  growth  (the  kind  you 
see  growing  on  the  sides  of  trees  and  stumps). 
A  Redderness  violet  plant  was  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  driftwood,  while  bent,  bare  twigs 
raised  at  three  levels  in  back.  Ferny  foliage 
was  used  to  anchor  the  arrangement  to  the 
base.  A  tall  dark  ibis  or  crane  stood  at  the 
edge  of  a  big  ferny  leaf  at  the  right  of  the 
violet  plant.  The  marshy  swamp  idea  was 
wonderfully  executed. 

The  foregoing  covers  the  Amateur  Show 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  However,  there  is 
one  more  thing.  I  want  to  say  that  the  In¬ 
diana  State  African  Violet  Society  Bronze 
Plaque  was  awarded  to.  that  gracious  lady  of 
The  Select  Violet  House,  Mary  Meeds,  as  the 
registrant  of  the  variety  winning  the  SILVER 
CUP.  Mary  Meeds  registered  the  variety 
Beaming  in  December  1957. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SHOW 

Special  award  winners: 

SILVER  TROPHY-^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Lyon,  Dolgeville,  N,  Y.;  1st  Runner  Up  — 
Tinari  Greenhouses,  Bethayres,  Pa.;  2nd  Run¬ 
ner  Up— Granger  Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Class  2  —  Horticultural  Perfection  (Ros¬ 
ettes).  Blue— Naomi's  African  Violets,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.;  Red-— James  H.  West  &  Sons, 
Rochester,  N,  Y.;  White— Granger  Gardens, 
Medina,  Ohio. 

Class  3— “Best  Staged  Exhibit  (Rosettes). 
Blue  —  James  H.  West  &  Sons,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Red— -Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  East  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N,  J.;  White—Fischer  Greenhouses,  Lin- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Class  6— Seedlings,  Sports  and  Mutations 
(Best  of  Classes  4  and  5)  (Rosettes).  Blue— 
Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  N.  J.  for  a 
white  single  seedling,  Green  Ribbon;  Red— Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 
for  seedling  MFD9;  White  —  Tinari  Green¬ 
houses,  Bethayres,  Pa.,  for  the  Supreme  muta¬ 
tion  of  Lilian  Jarrett. 

It  would  be  a  task  beyond  my  capabilities 
to  reduce  to  the  written  word  a  complete,  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  many,  many  beautiful 
new  varieties  the  professional  growers  tan¬ 
talized  us  with  at  Atlantic  City. 

As  stated  before,  the  SILVER  TROPHY 
for  the  best  professional  display  went  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Lyon;  second,  to  Tinari 
Greenhouses  and  third  to  Granger  Gardens. 

The  best  commercial  seedling  award  went 
to  Fischer’s  Green  Ribbon.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
round  single  ruffled  white  with  a  large,  bright 
green  ruffled  edge .  that  goes  completely 
around  each  petal  and  stays  until  the  blossom 
drops.  The  bloom  is  of  medium  size,  a  pure 
white  except  for  the  green  edge  and  is  held 
above  the  foliage  on  pale  bloom  stalks.  The- 
foliage  is  a  very  bright  green  with  waved  and 


fluted  edges,  a  rounded  point  and  slick  look¬ 
ing  all  over.  This  foliage  is  a  lighter  version 
of  the  deep  black-green  modern  Holly  type. 
It  has  pale  green  petioles  and  leaf  reverse. 
The  growth  habit  is  flat  and  symmetrical  in 
spite  of  the  waving  and  fluting.  White  vio¬ 
lets  haven’t  received  too  much  attention  in 
recent  years,  and  here  we  have  a  welcome 
new  addition  which  has  the  added  attraction 
of  having  a  really  good  green  edge.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  best  in  this  professional  group 
were  really  good  varieties,  too,  and  a  detailed 
description  of  Lyon’s  MFD9  and  Tinari’s  Lilian 
Jarrett  Supreme  is  included  in  the  write  up 
for  each  of  these  growers. 

The  widely  acclaimed  and  gorgeous  dark 
Holly  type  foliage  is  apparent  again.  Really 
good  plain  foliage  with  new  and  different 
bloom  shapes  and  coloring  is  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  too.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that 
prolificacy  is  a  virtue  of  practically  all  new 
varieties.  If  you  combine  large  quantities  of 
blooms  with  the  large  size  of  each  individual 
bloom  you  have  a  fairly  good  composite  of 
each  new  Saintpaulia  on  display.  To  have  a 
bit  of  rhyme  and  reason  to  this  -account  of 
the  Commercial  Show,  let’s  go  back  to  the 
entrance  to  the  Vernon  Room.  We  will  go 
counterclockwise  around  the  room. 

RESEARCH  DISPLAY 

As  we  start  around,  the  first  display  we 
encounter,  after  we  pass  the  map  of  New 
Jersey  previously  mentioned,  is  a  table  de¬ 
voted  to  the  work  being  done  by  Dr.  Arnold 
H,  Sparrow,  Senior  Radiobiologist,  Biology 
Department,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
Upton,  L.  I.,  New  York,  concerning  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  radiation  in  breeding  new  varieties  of 
African  violets.  A  stand-up  backdrop  in  three 
sections  showed  by  pictures,  diagrams  and 
words  how  this  work  is  being  done.  Across 
the  table  in  a  military  row  and  on  each  side 
were  many  plants  that  have  resulted  from 
radiation  work  on  one  plant  of  a  semidouble 
white  girl  type  called  Dwight’s  White.  The 
colors  resulting  from  this  radiation  are  or¬ 
chids  and  white  in  a  ratio  of  about  50-50  with 
everything  as  to  foliage  and  flower  shape, 
plant  size,  etc.  This  was  a  very  interesting 
and  educational  exhibit  that  gives  us  some 
idea  of  what  might  be  happening  to  give  us 
new  and  different  varieties. 

TINARI  GREENHOUSES 

Lilian  Jarrett  Supreme— This  plant  is  an 
absolute  gorgeous  version  of  the  standard  va¬ 
riety  of  the  same  name;  it  has  gigantic  blooms 
and  regular  foliage  in  Supreme  form.  The 
blossoms  were  huge  and  of  a  warm,  clear 
peach-pink,  in  a  flat  form.  The  foliage  re¬ 
tained  all  the  attributes  of  the  regular  foliage 
but  with  the  added  substance  of  the  Supreme 
and  made  a  perfect  wheel  that  vibrated  health 
and  beauty.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  was  the 
3rd  best  plant  in  the  Commercial  Show.  Pink 
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Parfait — Waved,  ruffled,  darkest  green  leaves, 
with  blood-red-reverse  and  petioles.  Deep, 
deep  pink  blooms  have  excellent  fringing  that 
is  a  bit  lighter  colored.  Bronzy  stems.  A 
beauty  and  currently  available.  Pink  Patti-— 
The  foliage  is  similar  to  Pink  Parfait.  The 
blooms  are  a  deep,  red-pink  with  large  lower 
petals  and  smaller  upper  petals  that  bend 
back.  Very  ruffled  with  a  hint  of  green.  Very 
nice  and  available  now.  Purple  Splendor  —  A 
plant  with  excellent  dark  bronzy  waved  girl 
foliage.  Big,  semidouble,  purple  blooms  of  a 
rich  shade.  Very  prolific  with  many  flowers 
to  the  stem.  Double  Pink  Geneva — Just  that, 
and  truly  a  dream.  A  large  bloom  of  deep, 
warm  pink  with  a  sugary  white  edge.  Good, 
quilted,  rounded,  deep  green  foliage.  Who 
could  resist?  Pink  Polka — Good,  bronzy  quilt¬ 
ed  leaf.  Excellent  substance  and  it  fairly  vi¬ 
brates  with  glowing  health.  Big,  loose,  flat 
double  deep  pink  flowers  which  show  the’ 
pollen  sacs.  Must  get  this  one. 

FISCHER  GREENHOUSES 

Seedling  —  Has  dull,  dense  green,  lightly 
waved  modern  leaves  with  red-reverse.  Flat 
growth  habit.  Huge  (at  least  2  inches)  full 
double,  deep  pink  bloom  that  is  round  and 
loose.  Pollen  sacs  show.  Pinkish-tan  stems 
and  pink  buds.  A  must  have.  Seedling — Nice 
size,  flat,  regular,  deep  green  foliage  that  is 
very  symmetrical.  Huge,  medium  pink,  single 
flower  with  a  dark  pink  eye  and  band  just 
inside  the  deeply  ruched  petal  edges.  Some 
have  tufted  centers  and  faint  green  edges. 
Prolific.  This  plant  out-Pink-Miracles  Pink 
Miracle.  I  want.  Seedling — Excellent,  regu¬ 
lar,  lightly  waved,  flat,  deep  green,  pointed 
foliage.  A  beautifully  shaped  plant.  Huge 
cupped  single  blossom  of  a  deep  raspberry- 
red  with  a  large  magenta-red  eye.  Red  petioles 
and  red  bloom  stalks  with  bronzy-pink  buds. 
I’ll  place  my  order  for  this  one  right  now. 
Seedling  —  Dull  green,  hairy,  small  pointed 
and  serrated  leaf  with  flat  growth  habit.  Huge, 
puff  ball,  shaded  mauve,  full  double  that  has 
fluted  and  tufted  rows  and  rows  of  petals  one 
on  the  other  about  one  inch  thick.  Add  to  this 
the  bright  yellow  pollen  sacs  and  you  have  a 
honey.  I  liked  it.  Seedling — Small,  smooth 
edge,  waved,  deep  forest-green  foliage  with 
long  pink  petioles.  Flat  growth  habit.  Deep 
red  stalks  attempt  to  hold  up  the  huge,  full, 
puff  ball  double  midnight-blue-purple  blos¬ 
soms  that  have  intense  deeply  ruched  petal 
edges.  Bright  yellow  pollen  sacs  stand  out 
like  beacons.  You  need  it,  me  too.  Green 
edge  flowers.  Seedling— Almost  Fire  Dance 
foliage.  Imagine  a  huge  2  inch  loose,  flat 
semidouble  Fire  Dance  of  just  a  bit  lighter 
shade  and  little  bicoloring.  Put  my  name  on 
the  list  for  this  one. 

MADISON  GARDENS 

Emogene — ^A  most  delightful  improvement 
over  Jacob’s  Coat  if  that  is  possible.  A  very 
prolific  violet  and  a  must  for  those  that  want 


the  best  of  the  new.  Gabriel— Huge,  Supreme, 
medium  green,  hairy  and  quilted  leaves.  Flat 
growth  habit.  Enormous,  shaded  blue  and 
white,  full  round  double  flowers.  A  2  inch 
bloom  with  many  to  the  stem.  Green  buds 
that  are  big  and  plump.  Something  to  “toot” 
about.  Painted  Fairy — Medium  green,  round¬ 
ed  point,  quilted  and  serrated  foliage  with 
pale  petioles  and  flower  stalks.  Huge,  full 
double  white  bloom  with  deep  red-purple 
Fantasy  type  streaks.  Must  have  this.  St. 
Lawrence  Blue — Heavy,  medium  green,  but 
not  Supreme  foliage.  Huge,  deep  blue  and 
pure  white  striped,  ruffled  double  flower. 
A  striking  contrast  as  there  is  no  shading  be¬ 
tween  the  white  and  blue.  I  want  this  one 
badly.  Coral  Lace — Excellent,  modern,  deep 
green,  with  good  growth  habit.  A  really  deep 
coral-pink  bloom  that  is  very  ruffled,  with 
an  intense  red-pink  eye  and  shading.  Good! 
Inca  Princess  —  Dark,  modern  foliage  that 
gives  the  impression  of  being  Supreme  or  at 
least  semi-Supreme.  Maybe  just  heavy  sub¬ 
stance.  Darkest  purple,  almost  black,  frilled 
single  blossom  with  prominent  yellow  pollen 
sacs.  Slight  chartreuse  on  fringe  of  young 
flowers.  Outstanding, 

BUYNAK^S 

Master  Desert  Pride  —  Deep  green,  slick. 
Caravan  type  leaf.  Big,  shaded  red-orchid  sin¬ 
gle  bloom.  Almost  a  true  star.  Profuse  bloomer 
and  nice.  Orchids  in  the  Sun— Deep,  black 
green,  deeply  spooned  foliage  that  shows  the 
white  reverse.  Flat  and  symmetrical  growth. 
Huge,  pink-orchid  blossoms  that  are  round  and 
flat  and  are  outlined  with  a  pencil  line  of 
white.  A  white  eye.  The  blooms  look  as 
though  they  have  been  dusted  with  stardust. 
This  one  is  for  me — a  must!  Sportsman  — 
Beautiful  black,  slick,  quilted,  shield  shaped 
leaf  with  a  slight  spooning  tendency  that 
shows  the  blood-red  on  the  turn-up.  Deep 
blue,  airy  flowers  smother  the  plant.  The 
blooms  are  held  high  on  deep  red  bloom 
stalks.  Really  good.  Imperial  Velvet — Black, 
Caravan  type  foliage.  A  huge  plant  but  the 
leaves  are  of  normal  size.  Big,  lush  wine- 
purple  single  flower  with  flaring  side  petals 
and  a  hint  of  a  green  ruffled  edge  around 
each  petal.  Very  pretty.  Hawaiian  Rose— Big, 
robust,  deep  green,  flat,  girl  leaf  that  is  nicely 
shaped  and  has  no  bunching  tendency.  Very 
big,  bright,  deepest  pink,  full  double  blossoms 
borne  in  profusion.  Very,  very  good  and  a 
must.  Master  Continental  Flair— Light  green. 
Caravan  type  foliage  with  heavy  substance 
but  nice,  medium  size  and  good  flat  growth 
habit.  Single,  white,  flat  flowers  with  a  wide, 
deep  purple  ruffled  edge.  Really  something. 

HI  HILL  GARDENS 

My  Love  —  This  had  excellent,  Supreme 
rounded  and  flat  foliage  of  a  deep  green  color¬ 
ing  and  flat  growth  habit.  Huge,  ruffled, 
semidouble,  medium  blue  flower,  Kathleen — 
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Big,  slick,  deep  green,  quilted  and  waved, 
rounded  leaf.  Flat  growth.  Large,  semi¬ 
double,  deep  pink  blossoms.  Prolific.  Lady 
Baldwin-— Small,  deep  forest-green,  flat  and 
rounded  foliage  with  serrated  edges.  Nice  flat 
growth  and  a  good  Supreme.  Large,  very 
ruffled,  deep  purple,  full  double  bloom.  Very 
prolific  for  a  Supreme  with  many  blossoms 
to  the  stem.  Pink  Lightning— Good,  standard, 
quilted  foliage.  Deep  pink,  full,  round  double 
flower.  White  Heather^ — Very  good,  bronzy- 
green,  girl  leaves  with  open  growth  habit.  An 
excellent  cupped  yet  rounded  bloom  of  a 
frosty  white  with  a  hint  of  deep  smoke-orchid 
on  the  outer  tips  of  each  petal.  A  very  good 
one— must  get.  Dabs  N’  Splashes— Nice,  regu¬ 
lar,  deep  green  foliage.  Flat  growth,  A  really 
nice  red-orchid,  full  double.  Fantasy  blossom. 
Good  spotting  and  splashing  with  deep  purple. 
An  excellent  double  Fantasy  type. 

THE  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Sport  of  After  Glow— A  variegated  foliage 
sport  of  this  gorgeous  plant.  The  foliage  is  a 
great  deal  like  Naomi  Weeks’  variety,  Cindy, 
but  with  deep  reddish-pink  spotting.  The 
same  huge,  bright  pink,  double  flowers.  Worth 
adding  to  my  collection.  Desert  Glow — Bright 
green,  regular  foliage  and  nice  flat  growth. 
Huge,  deep  medium  red-pink,  almost  bright 
rose  blooms  with  a  hint  of  a  white  frost.  Very 
nice  and  very  pretty.  Indian  Jewel — Deep, 
bronzy-green,  waved,  modern  foliage.  Deep 
raspberry-pink  single  flowers  with  shaded 
white  eye  and  lighter  petal  edges.  Highland 
Lassie  —  Very  cut-up,  miniature  girl  leaf 
of  a  bronzy  tone.  Deep  orchid  blooms  ruf¬ 
fled  with  a  white  edge.  A  big  blossom 
and  very,  very  nice.  Dainty  Miss  —  Deep, 
bronzy-green,  waved  and  serrated  foliage, 
flushed  reverse  and  red  petioles.  Big,  very 
ruffled  peach-pink  single  flowers  that  are  a 
dream.  Smooth  coloring  throughout.  Very 
good  and  an  excellent  addition  to  any  col¬ 
lection.  El  Monto  (The  Monkey)  — -  Black, 
small,  very  modified  girl  foliage.  Could  be  a 
miniature.  Shaded,  orchid-mauve,  dipped 
bloom  with  darker  petal  edges.  The  two  top 
petals  dip  forward.  Green  buds.  With  lots 
of  imagination  I  suppose  you  could  dream  up 
the  illusion  of  a  monkey  face  in  this  bloom. 

JULIUS  ROEHRS  COMPANY 

This  whole  display  was  a  tropical  paradise 
of  gesneriads  as  the  table  was  covered  with 
a  woodland  display  contained  in  a  rough  log 
box.  The  foreground  featured  African  violets 
in  many  colors  and  shapes,  with  each  plant 
potted  into  the  soil,  or  so  it  appeared.  In  the 
center  was  a  small  pool,  flanked  by  aged 
wood,  while  the  background  was  tall,  exotic, 
foliage  plants  that  extended  down  to  the  front 
on  the  right.  A  small  mound  on  the  left  side 
of  the  pool  also  featured  the  gesneriads  and 
the  tall  background  plants.  A  very  enchant¬ 
ing,  educational  and  beautiful  display  with 


the  Julius  Roehrs  Company  sign  with  the 
Gesneriad  Garden  theme  displayed  on  the 
right  front  corner, 

MEESE’S  FLOWER  SHOP 

Hob-Nob— This  is  really  a  very  excellent 
modern  Holly  type,  patent  leather  foliage. 
Deep  pink,  semidouble,  lightly  ruffled  flowers 
on  red  stems.  Flat  growth  habit.  Mighty 
pretty.  Jingle^ — Light  green,  regular  foliage 
with  pale  petioles  and  blossom  stems.  Mint 
green  buds  that  open  into  semidouble' white 
flowers  with  a  faint  orchid  eye.  Very  prolific 
and  very  nice.  Whirlwind — Supreme,  cupped, 
bronzy,  serrated  foliage.  Huge,  deep  red-or¬ 
chid,  full  double  blooms  with  fluted  edges. 
Big,  robust  and  gorgeous.  Flame— Modern, 
big,  robust  leaves  with  deepest  coloring  and 
excellent  growth  habit.  Magenta-red  and  deep 
pink,  ruffled  flowers.  A  large  two-tone  violet 
bloom  that  is  a  requirement  for  those  who 
want  the  newest  and  latest.  Target — ^Big,  bold, 
black,  robust,  regular  foliage  with  nice  growth 
habit.  Shaded  medium  orchid  Geneva  type 
blossom  with  a  sugary  white  edge.  A  sweet 
pea  type  that  I  like.  Dazzle- — Dark  green, 
regular  foliage.  A  very  nicely  shaped  plant. 
Big,  deep  blue;  full  double  blossoms.  A  good 
one  to  have. 

NAOMFS  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Clarion — ^A  deep  green,  beautifully  waved 
and  serrated,  shield  shaped,  shiny  leaf.  Big, 
medium  blue,  round,  full  double,  ruffled  flow¬ 
ers  with  bright  yellow  pollen  sacs  showing. 
A  goody.  Royal  Lei — Black,  slick,  modern 
foliage  making  a  beautifully  shaped  plant. 
Medium  size,  full,  double,  ruffled,  deep  blue 
blossoms.  This  plant  is  a  study  in  deep  colors. 
Lunita— Nice,  medium  green,  bronzy,  heart 
shaped,  slick  foliage  with  red  reverse.  Frost¬ 
ed,  light  blue,  semidouble  flower  with  a  hint 
of  raspberry  coloring  at  the  tufted  center  eye. 
On  my  want  list.  Claret — ^Very  nice  quilted, 
waved,  and  slick,  shield  shaped  leaf.  Big, 
round,  deep  warm  red-orchid  blossom  that  is 
as  lush  in  coloring  as  claret  wine.  Extremely 
prolific.  I  need  this  one.  Fai  Lee — Terrific, 
deep  green-black  girl  leaves  with  real  deep 
notching.  This  one  was  a  beauty.  Terrific, 
full  double,  deep  purple  bloom  that  is  very 
fluted  but  with  no  fringe.  Very  prolific.  Can 
hardly  wait  until  this  one  is  available.  Lilace^ — 
Hairy,  modern  type  foliage  of  a  medium  green 
coloring.  The  same  as  the  other  foliage,  but 
bronzy-green  and  pointed.  Frosted,  lilac- 
mauve,  semidouble  flowers  with  deeper  or¬ 
chid  shading  around  the  eye  and  petal  tips. 
Very  prolific.  Has  nice  fluting.  Another  on 
my  extensive  want  list. 

SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Rusty  Coat — An  attractive  plant  with  good 
medium  green,  regular,  quilted  leaves.  A 
large,  peach-pink,  full  double  flower.  A  well¬ 
shaped  plant  and  very  pretty.  Mint  Glow — 
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Gorgeous,  small,  regular  leaf  of  a  rich  bright 
green  coloring.  Red  petioles.  Excellent  flat 
growth.  Big  —  and  I  do  mean  huge  —  full 
double,  blush-pink  blossoms.  A  dream  if  1 
ever  saw  one.  Certainly  a  must  in  the  pastel 
pink  area.  Smoky  Ruffles,  from  Hi-View— 
Caravan  type  foliage.  Small,  rippled  deep 
purple  flowers.  Alpine  Halo,  from  Hi-View— 
Described  in  a  previous  magazine.  Really 
nice.  Green  Shadows — Nice,  deep  green,  heart 
shaped,  heavy  substance  leaf.  Light  tinted 
petioles  and  pale  reverse.  Flat,  symmetrical 
growth.  Large,  round,  flat  full  double,  light 
powder-pink  blossom  with  green  buds  on 
strong  bronze  stems.  Very  good.  Ohio  Trav¬ 
eler^ —  Large,  deep  green,  shield  shaped  or 
arrow  shaped  foliage  on  long  petioles.  Nice 
cart  wheel  growth.  A  pale  mauve,  full  round 
double  blossom  with  deeper  coloring  around 
the  outside  petals.  Yellow  pollen  sacs  show. 
Must  get. 

F.  M.  HAGA  &  SON 

DbL  Gold  Lace^ — Attractive,  bronzy,  point¬ 
ed,  serrated  and  waved  foliage  with  mottled 
red-reverse  and  pale  pink  petioles.  Large,  deep 
orchid,  semidouble  blossoms  with  a  distinct 
bright  green  ruffled  edge  to  each  petal,  even 
the  center  tuft  had  this  bright  green  coloring. 
Will  make  an  interesting  plant.  Lavender 
Shadows — Good,  black-green,  quilted,  regular 
leaves.  Nice  shape  and  flat  growth  habit. 
Rounded,  semidouble,  true  lavender  flowers. 
Very  prolific.  Bronzy  stems  and  greenish- 
tan  buds. 

LYNDON  LYON 

White  Trumpet — An  unusual  blossom  de¬ 
sign  is  always  intriguing.  Imagine  a  huge, 
pure  white  star  with  a  shape  like  a  trumpet. 
Very  much  like  the  trumpet  lily  bloom.  Pro¬ 
lific.  Putti  Kat — Dig  that  crazy  name!  Small, 
regular,  hairy  leaves  of  a  deep  green  coloring. 
Red-reverse  and  red  petioles.  Huge,  red-or¬ 
chid  star  bloom  with  deeper  shaded  star  over¬ 
lay  fading  into  the  petals.  Ahhhh,  the  cat’s 
meow.  MFD9— This  was  the  second  place 
commercial  seedling  winner.  Hairy,  deep 
green,  quilted,  regular  foliage.  Huge,  2  inch 
star  blossoms  that  are  a  pink-orchid  back¬ 
ground  with  3  rays  of  deeper  orchid  going  out 
from  the  eye  into  each  petal  clear  to  the  tips. 
A  shaded  reddish  eye  and  a  faint  Fantasy 
speck  here  and  there.  These  very  prolific 
flowers  fairly  sparkle.  An  excellent  plant 
and  at  the  top  of  my  want  list.  Pink  Baton — 
Good,  modern  Holly  type.  Huge,  very  ruffled, 
and  fluted,  semidouble  warm  pink  star  blos¬ 
soms  with  deeper  pink  eye.  Get  for  sure. 
Frosted  Red — Excellent,  small,  black,  regular 
foliage.  Good  shape  and  habit.  Huge,  full 
double,  fluted,  deep  magenta-red  blossom  with 
frosted  white  petal  edges  on  the  outside,  lit¬ 
erally  covered  this  plant.  It  might  have  been 
a  star,  but  I  failed  to  note.  Anyway,  I’ve  no 
resistance  to  this  one  and  if  patience  will  be 


rewarded  I’ll  wait  for  it  to  be  available. 
Shrill— Words  almost  fail  me  here.  Very  nice, 
bright  green,  smooth,  waved  foliage.  A  huge, 
semidouble,  fringed,  Racy  Red  flower.  The 
fringe  is  very  deep  and  very  curled.  Just 
get  it,  you  can’t  go  wrong. 

DORIS  LEIGH 

Fancy  Dan  —  Pronounced  variegated  leaf; 
coloring  was  a  bronzy-green  and  a  decided 
yellow  with  darker  veining  and  red-reverse. 
The  blossom  was  a  really  nice,  large,  red- 
orchid  semidouble.  Something  new  in  varie¬ 
gated  foliage.  Cockatoo  —  Modern,  waved, 
bronzy  foliage.  Nice  shape  to  the  plant.  A 
big,  bright  medium  blue,  semidouble  bloom 
in  loose  form  and  very  ruffled.  Prolific  and 
very  good.  This  was  the  plant  that  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  center  of  the  display.  Angelee— 
Fine,  medium  green,  waved,  serrated  foliage. 
Gorgeous  blush-white,  ruffled,  semidouble 
flowers  with  deeper  pink  shading  in  the  pro¬ 
nounced  tufted  center  crest.  A  sweet  one  to 
have.  Dr.  Miller — ^Bronzy,  quilted,  regular 
foliage.  Flat  growth  habit.  A  good,  deep 
blue  Geneva,  semidouble  bloom.  Pretty. 

GRANGER  GARDENS 

Blue  Modiste — Black,  wavy,  arrow  shaped 
leaves,  robust,  flat  growth  habit.  Excellent 
substance.  Large,  lavender  blue  or  light  blue 
and  white  shaded,  round  semidouble  blossoms. 
Very  ruffled.  Bronze  bloom  stalks  and  petioles. 
Green  buds.  This  blossom,  with  its  almost  pure 
white  eye  and  lavender-blue  coloring  reminds 
me  of  one  of  the  Mohr  iris.  Already  added  to 
my  list.  Touch  Me  Not — Modern,  black,  fuzzy, 
serrated,  pointed  and  waved  foliage  with  ro¬ 
bust  substance.  Large,  white,  ruffled  blossom 
with  medium  blue  around  the  eye  shading 
out  over  about  two-thirds  of  the  bloom.  Blue 
veining  over  the  rest  of  the  flower.  A  dream. 
Pink  Calico  —  Medium  green,  waved,  hairy 
foliage  with  pale  reverse  and  petioles.  An 
airy,  semidouble  white  bloom  with  a  powdery- 
pink  center  crest  and  wavy  petal  edges.  Sweet, 
and  a  must- — if  you  like  them  good  and  brand 
new.  Fury^ — Beautiful  foliage  like  Shag  with 
excellent  substance.  A  sport  of  Shag  that  is 
a  huge,  full  double,  frosted  red-orchid.  Very 
deep,  lush  coloring  even  though  it  has  the 
frosted  apearance.  A  necessity.  Command 
Performance — ^Real  good,  bronzy,  modified, 
flat  girl  leaf  that  has  no  bunching  tendency. 
Strong  petioles  and  the  flat  growth  habit  of 
this  plant  make  it  a  natural  for  showing. 
Warm  pink,  shaggy,  full  double  blossoms  have 
a  darker  shaded  eye.  Loads  of  blooms.  A 
must  have,  someone  command  me  to  get  this 
one.  Fandango — Huge,  waved,  dark  green, 
glistening  leaves  with  serrated  edges.  The 
leaf  blades  are  very  large  with  pale  reverse 
and  pale  petioles.  Huge,  glistening,  ruffled, 
white,  semidouble  blossoms  with  splotches  of 
bright  pink  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
clusters  of  blooms.  Some  have  just  a  pink 
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shading.  At  any  rate  I  can  hardly  wait  until 
I  have  this  under  my  roof. 

JAMES  H.  WEST  &  SONS 
Tim  Tam— This  was  an  attractive  plant, 
having  a  bronze-green,  heart  shaped,  slick  leaf. 
Deep,  bright  pink,  full  loose  double  blossoms, 
blood-red  bloom  stems.  White  Cap  —  Good, 
medium  green,  large,  waved  and  serrated 
foliage.  Flat  growth  habit.  Pure  white,  ruf¬ 
fled,  full  double  blooms  with  green  buds. 
Prolific  and  held  high  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  Very,  very  good.  Sport  of  Cathy 
Ann  —  A  delightful  plant  with  good,  deep 
green  foliage.  Gorgeous,  pure  white  blooms 
that  make  this  version  of  a  lush  pink  violet 
a  delight  to  behold.  This  was  a  huge  plant 
and  a  terrific  show  potential.  Another  for 
my  ever-growing  list.  Sport  of  Good  News  — 
Imagine  a  lighter  foliage  version  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  double  pink  violet  of  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Add  large  pure  white,  pink  spot¬ 
ted  full  double  blooms  to  the  foliage  and  you 
have  an  excellent  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
plant.  Who  could  say  no  to  this  one?  Bonnie 
Bea  —  Black,  rounded,  modern,  waved  and 
deeply  serrated  and  ruched  foliage.  Blood- 
red  reverse.  Excellent  habit.  Big  and  bold.  A 
gorgeous,  pale  blue,  frosted,  semidouble  blos¬ 
som  with  waved  lighter  edges.  Good  strong 
blooms  stalks  hold  the  blooms  well  up  above 
the  foliage.  A  shower  for  sure.  Double  Ann 
—  Foliage  similar  to  Bonnie  Bea  but  more 
of  a  gentle  wave.  A  fluted  and  ruffled,  blue- 
raspberry  or  mulberry  colored  Fantasy  blos¬ 
som  with  a  lighter  edge  and  a  deeper  colored 
eye.  Good,  good,  good. 

S.  S.  VOOEMEES  AND  SONS 
Truly,  I  would  have  to  be  P.  T.  Barnum 
himself  to  find  the  superlatives  to  tell  you 
about  the  colossal,  stupendous,  tremendous, 
and  simply  unbelievable  violets  that  were  on 
display  at  the  Convention.  These  plants 
were  for  exhibit  only,  not  for  competition. 
They  really  made  the  14th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  one  that  will  live  for  years  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 


see  them.  These  fabulous  plants  were  grown 
and  exhibited  by  S,  S.  Voorhees  and  Sons, 
Maplewood,  N.  J.  People  stood  at  this  display 
in  absolute  wonderment.  It  was  said,  though  I 
did  not  personally  verify  the  number,  that 
one  of  these  mammoth  plants  had  over  300 
blossoms.  It  could  easily  be  true  because 
you  could  see  only  the  outer  rim  of  leaves; 
all  the  other  foliage  was  completely  covered 
by  flowers.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem  this 
wasn’t  peculiar  to  this  one  plant  either.  Most 
of  the  others  had  almost  as  many  and  at  a 
conservative  estimate  I  would  say  the  plants 
with  the  fewest  blooms  had  at  least  150. 
These  plants  had  good,  substantial  typical 
foliage  in  addition  to  being  literally  smoth¬ 
ered  with  blooms. 

The  appearance  of  these  floriferous  violets 
has  played  havoc  with  the  theory  of  many 
violet  fanciers  that  the  newer  varieties  do 
not  do  as  well  in  producing  bloom  as  the 
older  tried  and  true  varieties.  Interestingly, 
the  varieties  that  composed  this  exhibit  are 
all  very  recent  introductions,  most  from  last 
year’s  Convention,  with  a  few  available  only 
right  now.  To  me,  this  exhibit  was  the  living 
proof  that  the  efforts  of  the  modern  hy¬ 
bridizer  have  not  been  in  vain.  We  know 
they  are  all  working  to  produce  varieties  that 
mature  fast,  produce  abundant  blooms  and, 
generally,  do  well  for  the  majority.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  not  many  of  us  will  ever  get  300,  200 
or  even  100  blooms  on  our  own  plants,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  getting  a  full 
crown  of  blooms  on  our  newest  and  best 
varieties  if  we  will  but  give  them  the  care  we 
all  know  they  require  and  deserve  ....  I 
saved  this  particular  story  for  the  end  of 
my  report  to  become  the  piece  de  resistance, 
so  to  speak.  Perhaps  you  can  understand 
why?  To  me,  remembering  these  plants  and 
their  fabulous  blooms  is  a  fitting  climax  to 
a  wonderful  Convention  that  will  live  long 
in  my  memory. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  are  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Convention  next  year.  Will  we  see 
you  in  Indianapolis  in  ’61? 


Below,  “Violets  in  Fairyland,  '  a  display  staged  by  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  N.  J. 
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Charcoal,  The  Invaluable 

A  Most  Useful  Material  in  the  Garden 
Fred  Cole 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Northwest  Gardens 

IF  we  had  to  pay  $1.00  a  pound  for  charcoal 
it  would  still  pay  to  use  it  in  our  gardens. 
Costing  only  a  few  cents  a  bag,  it  is  seldom 
used  in  this  country.  This  must  be  because  its 
properties  are  not  known. 

In  England,  famous  for  its  lawns,  charcoal 
and  wood  ashes  are  the  main  source  of  plant 
food  on  most  of  the  great  estates.  It  is  used 
once  a  year  in  the  form  of  soot.  One  dressing 
of  soot  keeps  the  lawns  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  year.  Soot  is  mostly  charcoal. 

Charcoal  itself  has  no  food  value  whatso¬ 
ever.  Its  value  to  the  plants  lies  in  its  ability 
to  collect  and  conserve  ammonia.  The  power 
of  charcoal  to  collect  and  conserve  ammonia  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world  of  physics. 

A  simple  explanation  of  its  power  may 
be  illustrated  by  2  one-gallon  bottles.  If  we 
replace  the  air  in  one  of  the  bottles  with 
ammonia  gas,  the  bottle  will  hold  exactly 
one  gallon  of  gas,  just  as  it  would  hold  one 
gallon  of  water.  If  we  fill  the  other  bottle  as 
tightly  as  possible  with  good  charcoal,  this 
full  bottle  will  now  hold  80  gallons  of  am¬ 
monia  gas,  the  one  gallon  of  charcoal  having 
the  power  to  absorb  into  its  pores  80  gallons 
of  ammonia  gas.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to 
compress  80  gallons  of  ammonia  gas  into  one 
gallon  we  would  need  a  very  powerful  com¬ 
pressor.  Yet  this  simple  product  of  our  for¬ 
ests  has  the  power  of  compressing  80  gallons 
into  one  gallon. 

How  does  it  act  in  the  soil?  We  put  into 
our  gardens  various  plant  foods  ■ —  bone  meal 
for  instance.  As  soon  as  the  bone  meal  is 
moistened,  bacteria  start  to  work  on  it  and 
break  down  its  protein.  The  first  product  of 
this  breaking  down  (rotting)  is  ammonia  in 
its  gas  form.  This  gas  is  extremely  volatile 
and  easily  escapes  into  the  air,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  is  lost.  But  nothing  is  lost 
in  nature.  She  will  return  it  to  the  ground  in 
the  rain  but  distributed  over  other  peo¬ 
ples’  gardens. 

Imagine  a  grain  of  bone  meal  rotting  in 
the  soil  and  giving  off  its  valuable  ammonia 
gas.  Now  imagine  a  grain  of  charcoal  lying 
next  to  it.  That  grain  of  charcoal  will  ab¬ 
sorb  80  times  its  own  bulk  of  ammonia.  It 
will  absorb  it  and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  the 
plant  roots. 

Observe  the  action  of  roots  where  there 
are  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  soil.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  roots  are  attracted  by  the  char¬ 
coal  and  cling  to  it  to  get  the  ammonia  it 
absorbs  for  them. 

Blood  meal,  bone  meal,  fish  meal,  soya 
meal,  tankage,  natural  manures,  compost 
heaps,  all  form  ammonia  as  they  break  down. 


It  is  the  ammonia-forming  capacity  of  these 
fertilizers  that  we  pay  for  —  a  material  con¬ 
taining  50%  of  protein  costs  twice  as  much 
as  one  containing  25%.  We  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  ammonia  forming  materials  in  our 
fertilizers  and  then  allow  the  greater  part  of 
the  ammonia  to  escape  into  the  air. 

How  much  charcoal  should  one  put  into 
the  soil?  For  the  first  few  years  at  least, 
as  much  as  we  use  of  the  organic  plant  foods 
—  a  sack  to  a  sack,  bulk,  not  weight.  Char¬ 
coal,  being  almost  indestructible,  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  soil;  it  does  not  decay  or  wash 
away. 

Obviously  the  ideal  condition  would  be 
to  have  every  grain  of  organic  plant  food 
coated  with  charcoal  before  it  goes  into  the 
soil;  so  thoroughly  mix  powdered  charcoal 
with  the  materials  before  putting  them  into 
the  soil. 

Charcoal  has  other  equally  wonderful 
properties.  It  will  store  up  and  conserve  the 
valuable  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  act  as  a  continuous  factory  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  injurious  acids. 

To  prove  this  we  can  return  to  our  bottle 
illustration.  Fill  the  bottle  with  charcoal  and 
then  pass  into  it  sulphide  gas.  The  bottle  filled 
with  charcoal  will  absorb  55  gallons  of  sul¬ 
phide  gas,  or  we  can  pour  85  gallons  of  hy¬ 
drochloric  gas  into  it.  The  action  now  is  quite 
different  from  when  the  ammonia  was  stored 
up  and  saved  for  the  plants  to  use  as  they 
needed  it.  The  sulphide  and  chloride  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  action  of  the  charcoal.  We  can 
watch  this  destruction.  Plunge  a  thermometer 
into  the  charcoal  saturated  with  the  sulphide 
gas.  The  temperature  will  rise  rapidly  due  to 
the  oxidizing  process  and  then  it  will  return 
to  normal.  When  the  temperature  has  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  your  nose  will  tell  you  that 
the  evil  gas  has  been  destroyed. 

Wherever  evil  organic  gases  are  given  off, 
there  will  be  found  a  use  for  the  charcoal; 
those  evil  smells  coming  from  the  compost 
heap  when  you  put  the  grass  cuttings  on  it, 
for  instance.  A  sprinkling  of  charcoal  will 
destroy  the  evil  gases  and  conserve  the  am¬ 
monia. 

Let’s  carry  the  idea  of  this  compost  heap 
out  on  to  the  lawn.  We  dress  the  lawn  with 
charcoal-treated  tankage,  fish  meal  or  bone 
meal.  The  material  decays  and  washes  into 
the  soil,  but  the  charcoal  does  not  decay,  it 
does  not  dissolve.  It  remains  near  the  sur¬ 
face  and  there  it  arrests  every  escaping  atom 
of  ammonia. 

All  charcoal  is  good  for  the  garden,  but 
some  is  much  better  than  others.  The  most 
efficient  is  that  made  from  boxwood,  and  the 
least  efficient  is  that  made  from  willow. 
People  who  understand  charcoal  and  its 
properties  know  from  which  woods  the  most 
efficient  charcoal  is  made.  Charcoal  is  like 
coal;  one  ton  may  be  worth  twice  as  much  as 
another  ton  of  a  different  sort.  end 
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DO  THEY  BLOOM? 

TN^our  desire  to  possess  something  new  and 
A  different,  we  may  be  overlooking  the  fact 
that  this  African  violet  we  want  so  badly 
may  not  have  good  blooming  habits.  We  see 
it  in  bloom;  its  flower  is  beautifully  large 
and  a  wonderful  color.  “I  want  that  one,” 
we  say,  not  knowing,  perhaps  not  even  car¬ 
ing,  whether  it  will  ever  perform  well.  At  a 
later  date  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  while 
our  collection  contains  a  lot  of  violets,  few 
of  them  are  blooming  satisfactorily.  If  it  is 
bloom  we  want,  and  who  doesn’t,  wouldn’t 
we  be  wise,  when  adding  to  our  collection, 


to  choose  carefully  the  eultivars  which  are 
recognized  almost  universally  as  excellent 
bloomers? 

That  package  I  received,  labeled  African 
Violets,  Handle  With  Care,  contained  perhaps 
a  dozen  brand  new  Saintpaulias.  I  bought  en¬ 
thusiastically,  grew  carefully,  and  waited 
eagerly  for  each  new  blossom  to  open.  Too 
often  the  result  has  been  the  same:  a  few 
will  be  as  good  as,  but  certainly  no  better 
than,  some  others  already  on  our  tables;  some 
will  be  old  friends  with  new  names;  or  girls 
m^hose  leaves  bunch;  and  there  are  sure  to 
be  one  or  two  that  just  do  not  appeal  to  me. 
Out  of  the  dozen  in  the  box,  I  may,  if  I  am 
lucky,  end  up  with  three  or  four,  certainly 
not  more  than  six,  which  eventually  I  shall 
wish  to  keep. 

Being  one  among  the  many  who  do  wish 
to  keep  up  with  the  best  the  present  has  to 
offer,  I  find  it  confusing  to  discover  so  many 
that  look  alike.  Shall  I  then  close  my  eyes 
and  ears  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  African 
violet  world?  I  cannot  keep  pace  with  all  the 
Saintpaulias  hot  off  the  griddle.  I  cannot  even 
keep  up  with  the  best  each  season  offers.  So 
I  compromise.  I  order  from  two  hybridizers 
who  are  recognized  as  being  among  the  best. 
They  retail,  which  makes  it  a  simple  matter 
to  acquire  some  of  the  latest  and  best.  They 
ship,  having  learned  the  secret  of  wrapping 
so  carefully  that  scarce  a  leaf  is  bent.  I  am 
fortunate  in  that  I  have  a  friend  who  shares 
with  me  some  leaves  and  small  plants  of 
many  of  the  latest  releases. 

Through  these  means  Garden  Lane  has 
been  able  to  grow  in  all  well  over  2000  Afri¬ 
can  violet  eultivars.  Through  the  years,  we 
discard  as  we  find  better  blooming  violets. 
At  present  we  have  around  250  eultivars,  but 
the  list  never  remains  static  as  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  subtracting  and  adding.  No  cultivar 
remains  on  our  tables  after  we  have  discover¬ 
ed  that  it  does  not  bloom  well.  Our  environ¬ 
ment  and  growing  technique  are  now  almost 
a  constant  after  much  experimenting,  and 
some  violets,  due  to  hereditary  or  other  fac¬ 
tors,  will  not  respond  satisfactorily.  They 
may  do  very  well  for  some  other  grower 
and  may  in  fact  be  very  good  eultivars.  We 
no  longer  have  much  trouble  with  bloom, 
but  sometimes  the  leaves  are  nonconformists 
and  ruin  the  appearance  of  the  plant  as  a 
whole.  We  keep  few  eultivars  that  crop  their 
flowers.  You  see,  we  are  working  for  a  *‘lots 
of  bloom  effect”  and  if  we  keep  many  vio¬ 
lets  that  remain  too  long  out  of  bloom,  the 
overall  color  effect  is  ruined. 

We  have  received  many  requests  for  a  list 
of  our  best  blooming  eultivars.  Don’t  be  con¬ 
fused  by  this  phrase.  Our  list  of  favorites 
would  contain  many  African  violets  that 
bloom  only  reasonably  well  whereas  the  list 
of  best  blooming  Saintpaulias  contains  quite 
a  number  that  are  not  necessarily  our  favor¬ 
ites. 
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No  one  person’s  list  could  possibly  con¬ 
tain  all  the  best  blooming  African  violets  in 
existence  today.  Your  collection  contains  some 
1  never  heard  of  or  perhaps  some  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  get.  You  may  have  many  I 
have  tried  but  for  some  reason  no  longer 
grow.  This  isn’t  to  say  that  they  are  not  good. 
Not  at  all.  Like  you,  I  am  inclined  to  have 
prejudices  and  dislikes.  You  may  go  in  for 
nothing  but  the  vivid  colors  while  I  like  a 
mixture  of  all  colors.  Perhaps  you  like  the 
Fantasy  type;  with  a  couple  of  exceptions, 
I  don’t.  Many  people  adore  semidoubles;  I 
don’t,  I  prefer  my  doubles  really  double.  You 
may  be  fond  of  hot  pink  and  fused  pink;  I’m 
not,  I  like  my  pinks  pink  and  as  clear  and 
lucid  as  is  possible  today.  Hot  pink  verging 
on  red  — -  no.  Yellow  — -  yes,  that  I  should 
like.  I  cannot  visualize  a  fire  engine  red 
blending  with  today’s  Saintpaulia  colors. 

This  spring  I  decided  to  reduce  the  size 
of  our  collection  from  eight  tables  to  five. 
Using  Mr.  Coryell’s  standard  for  elimination 
I  picked  up  one  violet  after  another,  gave  it 
a  quick  look  with  one  thought  in  mind  — 
can  I  do  without  it?  If  my  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  was  uncertainty,  then  I  knew  I  could 
part  with  it.  But  if  the  instant  I  picked  it  up 
I  thought  I  will  never  give  this  up,  I  put  it 
back  on  the  table  where  it  took  its  place 
with  other  permanent  residents.  Look  alikes 
were  compared  and  some  were  eliminated  as 
a  result.  Some  classes  had  far  too  many  plants 
in  them,  double  pinks  for  example.  I  simply 
cannot  keep  all  the  good  double  pinks  there 
are  so  a  choice  had  to  be  made  and  I  made 
it;  I  wanted  room  to  try  out  some  of  the 
new  green  edged  violets.  We  wish  to  have  a 
few  of  these  for  they  make  wonderful  color 
slides  — -  closeups  of  individual  blossoms. 
Lemon  Drop  and  the  new  Cinderella  are  thus 
far  keeping  their  vivid  green  frills.  Others 
too  look  good. 

Mr.  Hammond’s  Nancy  Elizabeth,  Desert 
Glow  and  Desert  Star  are  glowing  with  color 
in  spite  of  many  successive  days  of  93°  wea- 
thet*  and  high  humidity.  So  Sweet  is  resisting 
the  heat  very  well.  Go-Pink,  for  us  a  pale 
raspberry,  is  looking  likely  although  it  didn’t 
go  pink.  Beaming  laughs  at  hot  weather  and 
is  full  of  flowers.  So  these  and  other  new 
violets  are  getting  a  work  out  at  Garden 
>Lane.  We  find  one  green  edged  cultivar  turns 
dark  at  the  center  soon  after  opening.  How 
about  that?  Another  has  knots  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  instead  of  petals.  Others  show  no  char¬ 
treuse  edge  whatever.  Our  fault,  or  the 
plant’s? 

A  Plea  for  Plainness 

Are  we  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there 
is  beauty  in  simplicity.  There  may  not  be 
money  in  producing  improved  cultivars:  I 
would  not  know  about  that.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  see  fewer  and  fewer  plain 
African  violets.  Have  we  then  reached  the 


Bess  Dykeman,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

state  of  perfection  in  the  royal  purple  class? 
I  think  not.  When  I  say  purple  I  do  not  mean 
red-violet,  which  to  me  is  Fire  Dance’s  color. 
There  are  too  few  light  blues  and  not  many 
really  good  medium  blues.  Deep  purple  and 
medium  blues  do  something  for  a  group  of 
African  violets.  Are  we  not  perhaps  like 
bird  lovers  who  exclaim  vociferously  over  the 
gorgeous  red  of  the  male  cardinal  and  fail 
completely  to  see  the  real  beauty  and  subtle 
coloring  of  the  female?  He  shouts  his  hue  but 
she  merely  whispers  her  loveliness.  Let  us 
not  be  so  blinded  by  the  exotic,  the  flam¬ 
boyant  in  the  World  of  Saintpaulias  that  we 
forget  to  hear  the  whispers  of  beauty  to  be 
found  in  plain  flowers  and  pure  colors.  Let 
us  try,  of  course,  to  have  our  simple  blos¬ 
soms  large  and  many  to  a  stem.  Let  us  work 
for  flowers  that  will  not  fall  so  soon  and 
foliage  that  will  take  a  lot  of  light  without 
hugging  the  pot. 

Garden  Lane’s  Best  Bloomers 

Here  then  is  our  list  of  cultivars  that  bloom 
very  well  and  consistently.  We  present  it 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  fearing  that  we  shall 
be  criticized  because  we  have  included  some 
violets  not  generally  recognized  and  not  wide¬ 
ly  grown,  and  too  we  have  kept  on  our  list 
some  real  oldtimers  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
as  good  and  even  often  far  better  than  many 
of  those  recently  introduced.  Our  list  is  made 
up  of  cultivars  grown  by  us,  and,  as  you 
know,  we  do  not  grow  to  show  or  win  rib¬ 
bons  so  naturally  the  list  will  contain  many 
violets  that  would  not  be  accepted  by  those 
who  groom  for  shows.  Some  have  leaves 
and  forms  that  are  at  times  wayward  —  but 
—  they  bloom,  and  that  is  what  you  asked 
for.  We  may  have  failed  (and  for  this  be  cen¬ 
sured)  to  include  some  of  your  favorites. 
Many  of  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  write 
and  ask  for  our  list  of  good  blooming  violets. 
To  the  best  of  our  ability  we  have  tried  to 
grant  your  request.  We  ourselves  are  eager 
to  learn  about  the  violets  that  are  giving 
satisfaction  to  many  others  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  advice  along  that  line. 

Dark  blue  to  purple  —  single 

Valor 

Blue  Flag  —  simply  tremendous,  even  in 

hot  weather. 

Clackamas  Rattler  —  will  always  want 
this  unusual  leaved  cultivar,  and  it  blooms 
so  well  —  a  nice  rich  purple. 

Blue  Waxwing  —  still  excellent. 

Purple  Princess  —  still  excellent. 

Herkimer  Girl  —  still  excellent. 

Medium  blue  —  single 

Blue  Warrior 

Wayzata 

Granger’s  Pandora 

Hammond’s  Excelsis 
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Light  blue  —  single 

Blue  Imperial  —  a  must. 

Windsong 

Rose’s  Pride  du  Pont 
du  Pont  No.  6 

White  —  single 
Giant  Snow  Prince 

Hammond’s  June  Bride  — ■  a  girl  that 
blooms  extremely  well. 

Snow  Flake 

Lavender  —  orchid  —  lilac  —  single 

Little  Mo  —  a  darling. 

Xanadu  - —  should  be  better  known,  an 
excellent  bloomer. 

Edith  Cavell 
Pastel  Girl  —  grand. 

Lavender  Beauty 

T-V  Texas  Goliath  or  Sunrise  - —  both 
good. 

Jessie 

Tillie 

Red-violet  — -  single 
Fire  Dance 
Velvet  Girl 

Bicolor  —  single 
Boyce  Edens 
Sir  Lancelot 
Warm  Welcome 

Variegated  — -  single 

Palette 

Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder 
Myrtle  Species  Seedling 
Dixie  Moonbeam 
Painted  Girl 

Pink  —  single 

Uncle  Bob 

Tonkadale’s  Pink  Spotlight  -  none  better 
in  its  class. 

Hammond’s  Easter  Sunrise  — -  deeper  than 
above,  a  red  eye  lovely. 

Hammond’s  Pink  Imperial  our  favorite 
pink  girl. 

Hammond’s  Patrice  — -  a  lighter  girl,  lovely 
form. 

Misty  Pink  —  really  wonderful  in  every 

way. 

Star  Pink 

Lovely  - —  Lyon’s  prolific  pale  pink  star. 
Pink  Tongwensis 

Cerise  )  If  you  like  fused  pink, 

Pink  Flare  )  these  are  excellent. 

Geneva  —  single 
Geneva  Pink 
T-V  Scandal 
Bridal  Wreath 
Mauve  Bridal  Wreath 
Taj  Mahal 
Coronation  Velvet 
Sugar  Babe 
Daisy  Mae 

Fantasy  —  single 

Sugar  ‘N’  Spice 
Sparkling  Waters 

Species 

S.  orbicularis 


Clackamas  Rattler  has  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time.  We  like  its  very  novel  foliage  and  deep  purple 
blossoms. 

White  —  double 

Air  Waves 
White  Pride 

Double  June  Bride  Hammond’s. 

Spring  Cloud  —  Hammond’s. 

White  Puff 

Pink  —  double 

Evelyn  Johnson  - —  our  favorite  double 
pink  girl. 

Ramona 

Marcella  —  paler  but  exceedingly  lovely 
and  prolific. 

Frilled  Rosette 
Lyon’s  Pink  Camellia 
Pink  Crown  — ■  Richter’s. 

Gladness  —  light. 

Holiday 

Little  Jewel  | 

Bud’s  Strike  Me  Pink  | 

Span  —  crops  its  flowers  for  us.  j 

Lovely  Lady  | 

Pink  Cushion  — -  our  favorite  double  pink.  | 

Minnesota  i 

Pink  Popcorn  1 

Pink  Double  One  i 

Rosy  Future  —  Hammond’s  fused  pink 
double,  excellent. 

Dark  blue  to  purple  —  double  | 

Double  One  I  I 

Black  Magic  Improved  )  favorites.  ji 

Blue  Crepe  I 

Double  Neptune  ii 

Light  to  medium  light  blue  —  double  [ 

Bernice  ! 

Blue  Nocturne  j 

Double  Inspiration 
Iris 

Kimberly 

Spic  — -  what  a  performer.  j 

Gent’s  Blue  Cluster 

Variegated  —  double  i 

Black  Paris  —  spectacular. 

Evening  Shade  —  our  heaviest  blooming  | 

cultivar. 

Lavenda  ^ 

My  Leba  i 

Minnetonka 

Redderness  — »  light  version. 

Red-violet  —  double 

Redderness 
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|l  Sunburst  Girl’s  variegated  foliage  stands  out  like  a 
M  glowing  light  and  it’s  interesting  to  our  friends  and 
M  violet  visitors. 


I  Lorna  Doone 

!|  Double  Orchid  Prince 

I  Double  Black  Cherry  —  it  takes  room. 

I  Lavender  —  orchid  —  lilac  —  double 

I  Lilac  Dale 

J  Lavender  and  Lace 

Lingo 

Cerise  Splurge 

The  field  of  fringed  cultivars,  both  single 
and  double,  contains  so  many  newcomers  that 
I  have  become  confused.  Among  the  fringed 
cultivars,  we  find  these  are  excellent  bloom¬ 
ers; 

Finlandia  ) 

) 

Blue  Ridge  ) 

)  All  old  but  still  good. 
Ruffled  Treasure  )  I  haven’t  found  any  to 
)  bloom  better. 

Lilac  Time  ) 

) 

Hildegarde  ) 

Mauve  Cascade  —  I  like  this, 

Celestra  —  particularly  vivid  blue  and 
white  single,  very  productive. 

Waverly  — -  good  in  every  way. 

Vallinpink 
Dresden  Dream 

For  a  long  time  I  wavered  between  the 
last  two;  had  about  decided  Vallinpink  was 
my  favorite,  but  this  summer  Dresden  Dream 
came  into  its  full  glory.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
more  beautiful  flower  —  simply  huge,  and 
that  green  edge!  I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes, 
it  was  so  rich  a  green.  So  I  shall  keep  both 
although  they  look  so  similar  at  times. 

This  spring  we  bought  Mr.  Hammond’s 
Pink  Fringette  and  now  on  August  26th  it  is 
in  full  bloom;  rather  lighter  than  most  but 
it  has  spark  and  glow.  The  flowers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  large  and  showy  with  many  to  a 
stem.  We  shall  tend  this  one  carefully  and 
watch  it  closely.  Such  a  bountiful,  floriferous, 
fringed  pink  will  be  very  acceptable.  But  then 

The  Dykemans  have  since  added  a  few  new  cultivars 
to  their  Collection-Editor 


I  am  not  too  surprised  because  it  came  from 
Hammond  and  I  have  learned  to  expect  a 
great  deal  from  his  plants.  (I  am  waiting  for 
you  to  give  us  a  lovely,  large  flowered  vivid 
purple,  Mr.  Hammond.  And  when  I  say  purple 
I  mean  the  color  of  royalty,  and  not  red-violet. 
Naturally  I  shall  expect  it  to  bear  a  big  crop 
of  flowers.  Am  I  asking  too  much?) 

Our  favorite  variegated  foliage  violet  is 
Sunburst  Girl.  Go  lightly  on  nitrogen  if  you 
want  to  keep  the  paprika-sprinkled  leaves 
variegated. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  any  one  grower’s 
opinion  is  of  great  value  in  helping  you  to  find 
cultivars  that  will  flower  heavily  for  you  as 
well  as  for  the  grower  who  advises  you.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  have  given  all  the 
above  named  African  violets  every  test  we 
could  think  of.  All  of  them  were  grown  in 
soil  that  followed  Kranz’s  soil  recipe.  All  were 
grown  under  fluorescent  lights  in  a  basement. 
Four  40-watt  tubes  attached  to  a  canopy,  lined 
with  aluminum  foil,  supplied  abundant  light. 
Some  of  the  canopies  have  two  25-watt  in¬ 
candescent  bulbs  attached  also.  In  the  summer 
the  lights  burn  12  hours  a  day,  in  winter  16 
hours.  Most  of  the  tubes  are  warm  white 
with  an  occasional  pink  tube  inserted.  Plants 
set  in  trays  containing  grits  or  oyster  shells; 
and  water  is  kept  in  the  bottom  of  these  trays, 
but  the  level  is  kept  below  the  base  of  the 
pots. 

We  are  once  again  away  from  home  all 
summer  and  fall.  Once  every  8  or  10  days  we 
come  home  to  spot-water  and  clean  up  dead 
blossoms  and  keep  the  plants  in  good  shape. 
We  have  fertilized  only  once  this  summer  as 
we  want  merely  to  keep  the  violets  going  and 
healthy  until  mid-September  when  we  shall 
begin  regular  feeding  and  a  16  hour  light 
schedule.  Late  in  August  I  spent  two  full  days 
dividing  and  repotting  as  necessary.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  resetting  job  will  have  to  wait 
until  late  October.  Naturally  I  do  not  expect 
the  amount  of  color  and  bloom  this  winter 
that  I  had  last  year  as  we  sold  most  of  our 
older  plants  to  ease  the  violet  tending  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  summer.  At  long  last  I  have 
all  my  violets  in  identical  soil  so  that  no  soil 
left  over  from  previous  mixtures  used  is  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  roots  to  cause  incompatability 
and  subsequent  trouble.  It  is  thus  so  much 
simpler  to  water  and  feed  as  I  can  treat  all 
plants  alike. 

We  were  asked  to  tell  why  we  chose  the 
particular  cultivars  that  make  up  this  list. 
I  can  give  but  one  reason  —  each  one  named, 
after  a  thorough  trial,  bloomed  well  under  the 
conditions  existing  in  our  plant  room.  Do  com¬ 
pare  our  list  with  others  and  perhaps  by  so 
doing  you  may  find  a  few  to  add  to  your  col¬ 
lection.  We  present  our  best  bloomers  for  your 
consideration  and  we  would  appreciate  receiv¬ 
ing  helpful  criticisms  and  comments.  We  too 
are  on  a  hunt  for  Saintpaulias  that  will  bloom 
better.  end 
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OVERWATERING 

PROBABLY  more  African  violets  have  been 
killed  by  improper  watering  than  any  other 
cause.  The  above  plant  with  its  soggy  soil, 
limp,  decayed,  and  dying  petioles  shows  what 
overwatering  will  do.  If  too  many  of  the  outer 
leaves  of  an  African  violet  begin  to  wilt, 
droop  down,  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
or  die,  even  though  the  soil  is  damp,  the  plant 
may  have  been  overwatered.  Do  remember 
that  an  overwatered  or  improperly  watered 
plant  (allowing  the  plant  to  get  too  hot  or 
too  dry  and  then  flooding  with  water)  may 
be  confused  with  an  overfertilized  or  nema¬ 
tode  infested  plant  for  the  symptoms  are  very 
similar. 


Recognizing  Trouble 

CYCLAMEN  MITE 
The  cyclamen  mite  makes  its  presence 
known  first  by  the  spotting  and  blotching  of 
blossoms  with  deeper  shades  of  color.  (This 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  variegated  flow¬ 
ers.)  These  off-color  blossoms  quickly  become 
deformed,  stems  thicken,  knot,  twist,  and 
shorten.  All  this,  as  a  rule,  before  damage 
to  the  foliage  is  very  noticeable. 

Next,  the  center  leaves  get  distorted:  they 
grow  gnarled,  dwarfed,  hard,  and  brittle; 
sometimes  they  become  wooly  and  have  a 
greyish  look.  They  cease  tb  grow  and  the 
bloom  stems  are  so  short  they  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  leaves.  The  heart  of  the  plant  dies. 

Early  evidence  of  cyclamen  mite. 


Soon  the  center  leaves  are  damaged. 


Mites  are  so  small  they  cannot  be  seen  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  good  magnifying  glass  or 
microscope,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
see  them  to  readily  recognize  their  work.  A 
practiced  eye  can  detect  the  presence  of 
cyclamen  mite  at  a  very  early  stage. 


OVERFERTILIZING 
Too  much  plant  food,  too  frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizer,  or  fertilizing  when  the 
soil  is  dry  will  damage  the  fine  feeding  roots 
so  that  the  plant  will  be  unable  to  use  the 
plant  food  efficiently.  Small,  withered  or 
faded  blossoms  and  soft  lusterless  foliage  will 
result.  Unless  the  plant  grows  new  roots  it 
will  die  of  root  rot. 


RING  SPOT 

Ring  spot  is  characterized  by  a  lacy  pat¬ 
tern  of  bleached  or  yellowish  faded  splotches 
or  rings  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  leaves.  It  is 
caused  by  watering  with  cold  water  or  allow¬ 
ing  the  plant  to  get  chilled  by  cold  or  drafts. 
Warm  or  cold  water\spiUed  on  leaves  while 
the  plant  is  in  strong  n^t  will  also  spot  foli¬ 
age.  The  drops  or  spots^^  water  forms  tiny 
prisms  which  when  struck  by  light  burn  and 
discolor  the  wet  spot.  Result:  a  faded  light 
spot  on  the  leaf. 


NEMATODES 

Because  the  leaves  of  an  African  violet 
attacked  by  nematodes  wilt  down  easily  the 
owner  may  think  at  first  that  the  plant  is  dry 
and  needs  watering;  or  that  it  has  been  over¬ 
watered  or  overfertilized.  Sometimes  water¬ 
ing  more  frequently  with  small  amounts  of 
water  will  help  the  foliage  to  firm  up  for  a 
short  while.  However,  as  the  infestation  pro- 

Nematode  infected  plants  can’t  be  rerooted. 


MEALY  BUGS 

Mealy  bugs  are  small,  white  cottony  like 
insects,  oval  in  shape  and  about  Va  inch  long 
when  mature.  They  are  easy  to  see  as  their 
webby  like  clusters  are  very  noticeable. 
Young  mealy  bugs  have  the  appearance  of 
meal  scattered  over  the  foliage.  Mealy  bugs 
debilitate  a  plant  by  extracting  the  cell  sap 
through  their  sucking  mouth  parts. 


THRIPS 

Thrips  are  small,  slender,  winged,  suck¬ 
ing  insects  about  1/25  inch  long.  They  form 
colonies  and  rasp  and  puncture  plant  cells: 
this  results  in  a  slivering  and  rusting  of  the 
backs  of  African  violet  leaves  and  petioles  as 
well  as  the  discoloring  and  streaking  of 
flowers  petals.  Thrips  may  be  observed  as 
small  (about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  dust)  dark 
specks  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  They 
move  and  dart  around  very  fast  and  are  most 
difficult  to  see.  Cut  flowers  or  other  plants 
may  bring  an  infestation  of  thrips  to  Afri¬ 
can  violets. 


Small  knots  on  the  roots  indicate  nematodes. 


grasses  the  plant  will  cease  to  respond  and 
gets  more  listless.  The  foliage  becomes  dull 
and  pale  and  loses  its  healthy  green  color. 
The  outer  leaves  drop  down  and  are  always 
floppy.  The  center  leaves  are  soft  and  wilted 
too.  The  plant  shows  a  general  loss  of  vigor 
that  is  due  to  starvation  because  of  the  nema¬ 
tode  damage  to  the  root  system. 

An  African  violet  with  nematodes  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  rerooted  for  the  nema¬ 
todes  present  in  the  plant  stalk  soon  activate. 
Few  roots  grow  and  the  rerooted  stalk  be¬ 
comes  a  sponge-like  mass,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph. 

Get  the  plant  out  of  the  pot.  Small  pulpy 
nodules  or  enlargements  will  be  found  on 
the  roots.  These  are  the  work  of  root-knot 
nematodes.  Nematodes  are  tiny  microscopic 
eel-shaped  worms.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
nematodes  but  the  most  common  one  that 
attacks  the  African  violet  is  the  root-knot 
nematode. 


It’s  Fun 

To  Grow  African  Violets 


Alice  Black,  San  Francisco,  California 

Growing  African  violets  can  be  a  won¬ 
derful  hobby  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
may  be  derived  from  these  wonderful  plants. 
I  find  them  easy  to  grow  and  they  will  do 
their  best  for  you  if  they  are  given  the  right 
conditions.  Most  important  is  to  give  them 
enough  light,  good  soil,  and  an  even  tem¬ 
perature.  Also,  they  should  be  fed  and  kept 
clean. 

Several  years  ago  someone  gave  me  a 
plant  of  Blue  Boy.  I  liked  it  so  much  that 
I  wanted  other  varieties.  Soon  I  had  Pink 
Beauty,  White  Lady,  and  Lady  Geneva.  Of 
course  I  didn’t  stop  there.  Before  long  I  had 
a  nice  collection  of  varieties,  also  more  plants 
than  there  was  room  for  in  the  house.  So, 
my  next  move  was  to  the  basement  where 
we  set  up  tables  and  I  started  to  grow  plants 
under  fluorescent  lights.  I  was  in  my  glory 
and  thought  I  had  enough  room  for  all  the 
plants  1  would  acquire  in  the  future.  But, 
little  plants  can  grow  big  and  also  new  varie¬ 
ties  were  added  to  my  collection.  Soon  my 
tables  in  the  basement  were  full  of  plants, 
and  by  this  time  they  were  my  favorite 
hobby  and  I  just  couldn’t  part  with  any  of 
them.  There  was  no  way  out;  the  only  thing 
we  could  do  was  to  make  a  plant  room  out 
of  our  patio.  Our  vacation  was  spent  putting 
on  the  roof  and  closing  in  the  walls.  We  used 
clear  corrugated  plastic  for  the  roof  as  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  to  have  enough  light  for 
my  plants.  Since  then  I  have  found  that 
clear  plastic  is  fine  in  the  winter  but  gives 
too  much  light  in  the  summer,  so  I  have 
added  green  plastic  sheeting  to  shade  the 
plants. 

These  are  some  of  Mrs.  Black’s  doubles  on  the  shelves 
In  the  plant  room. 


In  the  summer  the  plant  room  is  ideal  for 
growing  plants.  They  get  plenty  of  overhead 
light  and  the  humidity  stays  at  about  forty 
to  sixty  percent.  The  temperature  is  about 
sixty-five  degrees  at  night  and  goes  up  to 
eighty  or  eighty-five  degrees  during  the  day. 
In  the  winter  months,  the  temperature  drops 
below  sixty  degrees  at  night  and  is  about 
seventy  degrees  during  the  day.  During  these 
months  I  do  not  fertilize  my  plants,  but  as 
soon  as  the  days  get  longer  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  warmer,  I  start  feeding  them  once  a 
month. 

My  watering  is  done  in  the  evenings  and 
weekends.  The  plants  in  the  house  need 
watering  twice  a  week,  but  the  ones  in  the 
basement  (which  are  in  trays  of  Sponge~Rok) 
and  in  the  plant  room  are  watered  once  a 
week  during  the  winter.  Summer  months  re¬ 
quire  watering  more  often,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  pots.  I  water  from  the  top  — 
using  lukewarm  water.  During  the  winter 
months  I  use  rain  water  when  I  can  get  it. 
Once  a  month  I  give  them  fertilizer  and  hor¬ 
mone.  I  do  not  have  a  favorite  fertilizer  but 
have  used  liquid  Ortho-Gro  and  a  variety 
of  others,  and  like  them  equally  well. 

My  plant  room  opens  out  to  the  garden, 
so  I  have  to  be  on  the  alert  for  any  insects 
that  can  easily  enter  the  room.  I  keep  a  can 

Mrs.  Black  and  another  view  of  the  violets  she  has 
growing  in  the  plant  room. 
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of  Raid  handy  and  spray  the  plants  regularly 
with  it.  It  will  not  burn  the  foliage  or  bios- 
soms  unless  the  plant  is  sprayed  too  close. 
I  find  it  a  good  spray  for  all  insects. 

In  mixing  my  soil,  I  use  oak  leaf  and  peat, 
which  is  treated  with  ¥-C  13  for  two  weeks 
before  it  is,  mixed  with  other  ingredients.  The 
pH  test  on  my  soil  when  last  tested  was  pH 
6.2. 

Most  of  the  pots  I  use  are  plastic.  I  find 
them  easier  to  keep  clean.  Small  plants  are 
started  in  two  or  two  and  one-quarter  inch 
pots  and  set  in  trays  of  Sponge-Rok.  They 
grow  in  these  pots  until  they  bloom.  Then 
they  are  transferred  to  larger  pots;  the  minia¬ 
tures  go  into  three  inch  pots;  the  girl  type 
foliage,  if  small  growing,  go  into  a  squatty 
three  and  one-half  inch  pot;  and  the  large 
plants  into  the  four  inch  pots. 

Some  plants  are  naturally  large  growing; 
these  I  plant  in  .seven  inch  fern  pots,  to  see 
how  large  they  will  get.  A  large  plant  makes 
a  nice  display  but  I  don’t  advise  everyone  to 
try  it.  A  lot  of  precious  space  is  required  for 
a  large  plant  and  many  of  us  in  an  average 
home  just  do  not  have  that  much  space. 

I  have  had  so  much  fun  growing  African 
violets  that  I  decided  to  do  some  hybridiz¬ 
ing.  Some  plants  of  my  first  cross  are  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  others  of  later  crosses  are  just  com¬ 
ing  up.  I  am  looking  forward  to  some  ex¬ 
citing  moments  in  the  future.  end 


Mrs.  Black  is  pictured  in  the  plant  room.  She  is  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  her  big  plants  of  T-V  Jazz  at  the  table 
where  she  keeps  some  of  her  large  size  specimen 
plants. 


Our  African  Violet  Visitors 


Joy  Hutson,  Luton,  Beds.,  England 


The  many  visitors  from  abroad  who  came 
to  Great  Britain  last  year  must  have  been 
enchanted  as  well  as  surprised  by  our  delight¬ 
ful  summer,  for  such  is  its  reputation  —  “no 
two  days  alike.’’ 

Gardeners  everywhere  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try  where  the  use  of  the  hose  was  not  re¬ 
stricted  had  never  been  so  well  rewarded  for 
all  their  labours.  Many  plants,  trees  and  shrubs 
gave  a  second  and  third  blooming,  and  in  my 
garden  Saintpaulias  and  caladiums  flourished 
where  it  was  shady.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever 
experience  anything  like  it  again.  In  all  mod¬ 
esty  I  quote  from  a  letter  that  came  this  morn¬ 
ing,  “and  that  magnificent  garden  and  grounds 
which  dazzled  the  eye,  I  cannot  but  think  of  it 
constantly.” 

Yes,  our  garden  from  April  to  November 
gave  us  untold  joy,  and  we  wanted  everyone 
to  see  it.  All  through  the  summer,  well  into 
October,  my  husband  and  I  welcomed  over¬ 
seas  visitors,  some  coming  from  Canada, 
U.  S.  A.,  Australia,  France  and  the  Ukraine 
(U.S.S.R.).  Most  of  them  had  friends  in  the 
States  who  were  subscribers  to  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  but  none  of  the  visitors  were 
members  themselves,  yet  were  familiar  with 
the  magazine  which  was  sent  to  them  by 
friends.  “A  most  informative,  interesting  and 
friendly  book”  was  their  verdict.  The  ladies 
from  France  and  Australia  had  never  seen  the 
magazine  and  seemed  astonished  that  such  a 
large  “book”  should  be  devoted  solely  to  one 
plant.  They  asked  if  I  had  any  magazines  to 
spare  and  I  was  glad  to  supply  them  with  a 
few  to  take  back  with  them. 

After  exploring  the  house  they  were  taken 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  in  a  small  room; 
this  is  where  I  grow  and  experiment  with 
African  violets.  It  surprised  them  that  I  should 
have  sacrificed  a  room  for  this  purpose.  “Base¬ 
ments  yes,  but  not  rooms!”  Obviously  this  put 
ideas  into  their  heads  for  they  began  discuss¬ 
ing  between  themselves  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  could  turn  such  and  such  a  room  to  this 
use.  About  the  small  convector  oil  heater, 
they  wondered,  “would  it  keep  the  room 
temperature  from  falling  below  50  degrees 
during  very  severe  weather?”  I  assured  them 
it  would. 

They  were  most  interested  in  several 
plants  which  were  the  result  of  crosses  made 
by  putting  pollen  on  to  the  stigma  of  a  bloom, 
and  asked  to  be  shown  how  this  was  done. 
From  an  envelope  which  was  named  and  num¬ 
bered  I  extracted  a  little  pollen  and  let  them 
try  their  hand  at  pollinating.  The  cross  was 
then  recorded  in  the  book  kept  for  this  pur¬ 


pose.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  pollen 
is  sent  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Young  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  is  chosen  from  the  finest  blooms  in 
her  collection  of  many  thousands  of  plants.  I 
am  also  the  lucky  receiver  of  all  the  newest 
leaves.  Her  generosity  is  unbounded. 

The  African  violet  which  attracts  every¬ 
one’s  attention  is  Ruffled  Queen,  and  if  I  had 
to  choose  the  twelve  best  varieties  I  would 
certainly  include  this  one.  It  has  everything 
to  commend  it;  very  free  flowering,  with 
large,  long  lasting  blooms,  and  thick,  sturdy 
stems. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  I  raised  a  long 
time  ago  were  also  admired,  especially  Bed¬ 
fordshire  Beauty  which  is  a  double  parma  vio¬ 
let.  Edith  Cossington  described  it  in  a  cata¬ 
logue  as  porcelain  blue;  it  is  a  single.  Vic¬ 
torian  Posy,  which  has  double  fuchsia  flowers, 
was  also  admired.  These  were  singled  out  by 
the  visitors  as  some  they  would  like  to  have 
leaves  of. 

Having  already  spent  too  much  time  in  the 
plant  room,  the  visitors  explored  the  garden. 
They  fell  in  love  with  the  small  grotto  and 
thought  it  much  prettier  than  the  picture 
shown  in  the  magazine.  They  became  So  in¬ 
terested  in  the  patio  where  the  Saintpaulias 
were  massed  along  side  of  ferns  and  other 
shade-loving  plants.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  violets  grown  out-of-doors  gave  a 
tremendous  lot  of  bloom  compared  to  those 
in  the  plant  room,  and  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  was  due  to  the  frequent  hos¬ 
ing  which  they  enjoyed.  The  water  was  tepid 
all  through  the  summer.  None  of  the  plants 
suffered  from  crown  rot  which  was  obviously 
due  to  the  quick  evaporation  of  the  water. 

The  Canadian  lady  spoke  of  having  seen 
quite  a  few  Saintpaulias  in  her  home  town 
but  they  were  chiefly  of  the  blue,  pink  and 
white  varieties.  Over  here  in  London,  where 
she  was  staying,  there  were  many  African  vio¬ 
lets  to  be  seen  in  the  florist  shops  but  none 
of  the  exciting  colours  I  had,  and  she  had  no 
recollection  of  having  seen  a  double  one. 

The  lady  from  the  Ukraine  had  travelled 
considerably  but  she  couldn’t  remember  hav¬ 
ing  seen  any  violets  until  she  set  foot  in 
America,  the  last  country  before  coming  to 
England  where  she  is  now  making  her  home. 
I  hope  we  shall  become  great  friends. 

Time  was  flying,  leaving  so  much  unsaid. 
We  felt  sad  saying  good-bye  but  it  warmed 
our  hearts  to  hear  them  say,  “We  have  spent 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives  and  learn¬ 
ed  such  a  lot.” 

To  my  husband  and  I  it  was  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  receive  into  our  home  such  friendly 
and  charming  people,  and  our  hearts  have 
made  a  record  of  every  shining  thing,  to  be 
played  back  like  music  through  the  years.  We 
hope  the  seed  and  leav^^  they  have  taken  back 
with  them  will  survive  the  Journey,  thrive, 
and  consequently  become  introduced  into  the 
many  homes  of  their  friends.  end 
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^  can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Cost 
;  $1.00  per  copy. 

MAGAZINE  BINDERS  —  write  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
;  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Two  for  $6.50 
'  postpaid. 


SHOW  PREPARATION  AND  JUDGING 
SCHOOL  RECOMMENDATIONS  —  1960 

I;  Ruth  G.  Carey, 

I  3900  Garden  Drive,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

1.  (These  recommendations  passed  by 
I  the  Board  of  Directors  March  1960.) 

I  Bicolor  or  two  tone  —  two  hues  of  one 
f  color. 

Teachers  must  have  the  examination  pa- 
^  pers  graded  and  return  to  local  chairman 
within  four  weeks  after  the  class  is  taught. 

Due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  how  com¬ 
petitive  judging  works,  and  the  fact  that 
rnany  of  our  members  are  not  ready  for  this 
advanced  method  we  recommend  that  merit 
judging  be  used  in  the  Indianapolis  Amateur 
Show. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  are  available  from 
Floyd  L.  Johnson,  183  W.  Gibson  Street, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 

JUDGING  SCHOOLS — for  information  about 
holding  a  judging  school  to  become  a  quali¬ 
fied  judge  write  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden 
Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

AWARDS  FOR  SHOWS  —  write  Dorothy 
Reaume,  16508  Fairmount  Drive,  Detroit  5, 
Michigan. 

CLUB  NEWS  —  send  all  club  news  to  the 
Club  News  editor,  Maxine  Wangberg,  1400  N. 
118th  St.,  Wauwatosa  13,  Wisconsin. 

SHOW  NEWS  —  send  all  show  news  reports 
to  the  Show  News  and  Views  editor,  Eunice 
Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  MAGAZINE  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS — for  September  issue,  June  1st; 
December  issue,  September  1st;  March  issue, 
December  1st;  June  issue,  March  1st. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  cannot  be  returned  unless 
by  previous  agreement  with  the  editor. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  PIN  —  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Society  pin  chairman,  E. 
Pearle  Turner,  828  Kenmore  Boulevard,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio. 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANKS  and 
BROCHURES — specify  number  required  when 
writing  the  Society,  P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

COLOR  SLIDES  and  CLUB  PROGRAMS  — • 

write  librarian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.  O.  Box  674, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

1961  CONVENTION— will  be  held  April  13, 
14,  15,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Sheraton  -  Lincoln  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Stoehr,  Route  1,  Box  143,  Green¬ 
wood,  Indiana  is  (General  Chairman.  Conven¬ 
tion  and  National  Show  information  will  be 
published  in  the  December  Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY 
NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Because  of  recent  circumstances  the  article 
published  in  the  December  issue  of  1957,  Vol¬ 
ume  11  Number  2,  “How  The  Nominating 
Committee  Has  Been  Operating  For  Tlie  Past 
Two  Years”  will  be  discontinued.  As  the  By¬ 
laws  do  not  state  four  sections  or  specify 
states,  the  Nominating  Committee  will  go  back 
to  the  old  way  of  choosing  Directors  for  their 
Merit  and  Worthiness  to  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Claude  E.  Greeley,  Chairman 
Nominating  Committee 


Your  Library 

Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.  O.  Box  674 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

There  will  be  several  new  programs  avail¬ 
able  from  the  slides  taken  at  Atlantic 
City  as  well  as  slides  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  itself;  so  get  your  reservations 
in  early.  The  sooner  you  write  the  better 
chance  there  will  be  that  you  can  get  the 
program  you  want  on  the  date  you  want  it. 
Also,  those  clubs  which  meet  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  to 
see  these  Convention  slides  by  booking  them 
during  the  summer  months;  reservations  are 
not  as  heavy  then  as  they  become  when  fall 
and  winter  club  meetings  begin. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  for 
slides  they  have  recently  donated  to  the  Li¬ 
brary:  Mrs.  A.  C.  Anderson  of  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  slides  from  her  collection  and 
from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Fred  Hager;  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  gratification  to  your 
Librarian  and  Library  Committee  that  Library 
bookings  are  up  some  40%  over  last  year. 
This  means  that  more  and  more  of  you  are 
using  the  facilities  of  the  Library.  Another 
thing  that  has  given  us  real  pleasure  is  to  see 
how  many  of  you  are  repeat  customers  — 
so  to  speak.  Where  I  would  once  get  letters 
for  one  reservation  at  a  time  I  now  get  letters 
for  four,  five  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight 
reservations  by  one  club.  We  hope  that  this 
means  that  we  are  succeeding  in  our  attempts 
to  provide  you  with  the  type  of  material  you 
need  and  want.  We  fully  realize  that  all  of 
our  material  is  not  as  good,  or  as  complete, 
or  as  great  as  we  want  it  to  be  .  .  ,  but  your 
comments  are  always  appreciated  be  they 
pro  or  con. 

In  order  to  prevent  some  of  the  confusion 
that  apparently  existed  concerning  the  Year 
Book  Awards  following  the  Detroit  Conven¬ 
tion,  I  would  like  to  explain  how  the  year 
book  ribbons  and  awards  are  made.  The  year 
books  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  3  judges,  the 
same  as  are  your  show  plants,  using  the 
schedule  for  judging  year  books.  They  are 
judged  on  a  merit  basis.  This  means  that  there 
may  be  a  number  of  first,  a  number  of  second, 
and  a  number  of  third  place  ribbons.  The 
Special  (cash)  Year  Book  Awards  are  then 
judged  from  the  blue  ribbon  winners  only. 
This  means  that  your  club  may  well  win  a 
blue  ribbon  but  not  necessarily  win  a  cash 
award.  These  year  books,  with  their  ribbons, 
are  turned  over  to  the  Library  and  I  make 
an  attempt  to  get  the  ribbons  mailed  to  the 
clubs  who  won  them.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
clubs  want  these  ribbons  as  it  is  quite  an 


honor  to  win  them.  However,  the  Special 
Year  Book  Awards  will  be  handled  not  by  the 
Librarian  but  by  the  Special  Awards  Chair¬ 
man  who  is  Mrs.  G.  P.  McGraw,  Downers 
Grove,  Illinois.  Therefore,  if  you  have  any 
questions  about  the  Special  Year  Book  Awards 
please  contact  Mrs.  McGraw. 

The  Detroit  African  Violet  Club  had 
several  very  good  program  ideas  in  a  re¬ 
cent  year  book.  One  that  was  outstanding 
was  a  program  on  the  types  of  foliage  and 
marks  of  identification.  This  could  very  well 
be  worked  up  by  selecting  various  leaves  to 
demonstrate  the  various  types  of  foliages. 
(There  are  probably  more  than  you  at  first 
realize.)  Then  these  leaves  could  be  mounted 
in  plastic  envelopes  for  display  while  giving 
a  verbal  description  of  them  and  showing 
their  outstanding  characteristics  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  may  become  familiar  with  them.  Also, 
you  might  give  a  little  exam  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion  to  see  who  was  listening,  with 
a  nice  plant  being  the  prize  for  the  best  an¬ 
swers.  Keep  this  exam  short  and  make  it  fun. 

Don’t  forget  that  each  issue  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  is  a  treasure  house  of  pro¬ 
gram  material  in  itself.  One  way  to  realize 
this  is  to  have  a  program  each  quarter  de¬ 
voted  to  a  good  resume  of  the  material  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  magazine,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  most  interesting  and  perti¬ 
nent  materials. 

The  next  few  months  will  be  a  good  time 
to  devote  a  program  to  discussing  the  new 
varieties  available  —  and  being  grown  by 
your  club  members.  We  all  know  that  there 
are  many  varieties  introduced  each  year 
which  will  fall  by  the  wayside  because  of  in¬ 
ferior  performance.  The  faster  these  are 
weeded  out  the  better.  So,  a  periodic  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  newer  varieties  being  grown  and 
their  relative  merits  should  be  a  real  help 
to  everyone  in  the  club.  By  discussing,  I  don’t 
mean  say  “that  variety  is  very  pretty”  or 
“that  variety  is  not  so  hot.”  Instead,  I  mean 
a  really  thoughtful  resume  of  the  plant’s 
good  and  bad  qualities:  point  by  point.  Is  it 
a  good  bloomer?  If  so,  under  what  conditions 
are  you  growing  it  to  achieve  this  result? 
Does  it  have  the  primary  qualities  of  a  show 
plant?  Is  the  color  of  the  bloom  rich  and 
clear  and  true?  Is  it  superior  to  another  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  same  color  and  foliage  class  (such 
as  a  double  medium  blue,  not  fringed,  plain 
medium  green  foliage)  that  you  are  now 
growing  or  have  grown  and  if  so  in  what 
ways  is  it  better?  These  and  dozens  of  similar 
questions  are  what  it  takes  to  really  com¬ 
pare  varieties  and  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
evaluation. 

Won’t  you  take  time  today  to  write  and  get 
your  reservations  in  early  for  the  Library 
materials  you  will  want  in  the  next  club  year? 

end 


My  Way  With  Gesneriads 

Fart  III 


Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Batcheller, 

Box  331,  Durham,  N.  H. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  special¬ 
izing  in  growing  gesneriads  in  the  house. 
Some  of  the  species  are  of  manageable  house¬ 
hold  size  and  temperament.  They  offer  a  full 
range  of  flower  color,  while  a  number  are 
desirable  even  as  foliage  plants.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  undemanding  enough  for  the  av¬ 
erage  amateur  to  raise  from  seed,  bulb  or 
cutting. 

By  considering  the  factors  of  light  and 
temperature,  I  find  that  it  is  possible  to 
grow  quite  a  large  number  of  gesneriads  by 
a  process  of  rotation  and  the  determination 
of  minimum  requirements  for  bloom.  I  use 
three  main  growing  areas.  (1)  A  two  win¬ 
dow  area  with  southeast  exposure,  equipped 
with  a  fluorescent  lighting  unit  for  auxiliary 
use  on  dull  days  and  for  several  hours  in  the 
evening.  The  temperature  averages  about 
seventy  degrees  during  the  day.  (2)  A  four 
window  area  with  north  northeast  exposure. 
Here  the  temperature  is  about  sixty-five  de¬ 
grees.  (3)  A  cold  room  with  southwest  expos¬ 
ure  with  temperatures  from  fifty  to  sixty  de¬ 
grees  during  the  winter. 

Area  number  one  provides  optimum  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  I  use  this  for  starting  seed¬ 
lings,  forcing  buds  and  for  those  gesneriads 
which  require  the  most  light.  There  is  a  table 
in  front  of  the  windows,  equipped  with  two 
metal  pans  holding  damp  chicken  grits.  One 
pan  is  surrounded  by  a  plastic  frame.  Inside 
this  cage  I  keep  the  gesneriads  which  require 
the  greatest  humidity,  such  as  Episcias,  and 
new  transplants.  In  the  other  pan  I  keep  taller 
plants  which  need  ample  light.  On  the  shelf 
above  the  table  I  keep  smaller  plants  which 
need  forcing.  On  the  window  sill  underneath 
the  table  I  keep  my  seed  flats  encased  in 
plastic  bags,  where  they  are  close  to  the  ra¬ 
diator.  From  the  top  of  the  window  I  hang 
plastic  bags  with  leaves  and  cuttings  rooting 
in  vermiculite. 

Area  number  two,  the  bay  window,  I  use 
for  blooming  plants  and  the  larger  trailing 
gesneriads.  One  window  receives  good  morn¬ 
ing  sun  and  here  I  keep  the  young  Saint- 
paulias  until  they  show  buds  and  then  move 
ttiem  to  the  two  center  windows.  The  north 
window  is  used  mainly  for  storing  the  Saint- 
paulias  between  blooming  periods. 

The  third  area  is  used  for  plants  which 
prefer  cooler  temperatures,  such  as  Strepto- 
carpus  hybrids  and  Chirita.  Mature  plants  of 
Sinningia  and  Rechsteineria  will  endure  the 
cold,  but  seedlings  definitely  suffer.  This  area 
is  also  used  for  summer  storage  of  plants. 
With  the  windows  screened  from  the  bright 
sun,  the  plants  can  be  left  for  a  week  be- 


Area  number  one 

tween  waterings,  using  wick-fed  pots  for  the 
larger  plants  and  embedding  the  small  pots 
in  pans  of  damp  sand. 

I  find  the  first  area,  with  increased  hours 
of  sun  and  auxiliary  lighting,  is  definitely 
beneficial  to  Sinningias  and  to  get  any  seed¬ 
lings  off  to  a  good  start.  The  plastic  cage  is 
still  in  a  trial  and  error  stage.  Nautilocalyx, 
Alloplectus  and  Nematanthus  have  grown 
rampantly  but  have  not  yet  rewarded  me  with 
any  bloom.  Kohleria  eriantha  and  the  Koh- 
leria  ‘Sciadotydaea  Hybrids’  do  not  seem  to 
be  any  happier  here  than  anywhere  else  I 
have  tried  them.  The  Episcias  look  much  bet¬ 
ter  as  to  foliage  but  haven’t  burst  into  bloom. 
Certainly  the  cage  is  of  great  assistance  to 
new  transplants.  A  week  inside  the  cage  and 
they  are  off  to  a  strong  start. 

Columneas  and  Streptocarpus  caulescens 
have  not  bloomed  for  me  in  any  location. 
Chirita  lavandulacea  sulked  and  developed 
stem  rot  in  the  cage,  but  the  neglected  seed¬ 
lings  abandoned  in  the  cold  room  have  been 
putting  up  tier  after  tier  of  bloom.  I  am  now 
trying  the  cold  treatment  on  Petrocosmea, 
Ramonda,  Mitraria  and  Loxostigma. 

I  am  still  in  the  process  of  experimenting 
as  to  the  best  use  of  available  space.  Saint- 
paulias  do  very  well  in  the  bay  window  area 
of  the  living  room  and  do  not  require  extra 
forcing  with  fluorescent  lights.  They  do  need 
the  sunniest  window  to  set  buds,  but  after 
the  buds  are  formed  they  perform  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  less  light.  Smithiantha,  Rechstei¬ 
neria,  Koellikeria,  Kohleria  lindeniana  and 
Kohleria  Cecilia,  Hypocyrta  Nummularia, 
Aeschynanthus,  Chrysothemis,  Codonanthe 
and  Episcia  punctata  have  bloomed  success¬ 
fully  in  this  area. 

Certainly  no  other  gesneriad  rewards  the 
grower  with  such  prolific  and  continuous 
bloom  as  Saintpaulia  for  such  a  slight  ex¬ 
penditure  of  care  and  a  minimum  of  light  and 
heat.  Other  genera  are  showy  for  a  short  time 
and  make  nice  companion  plants  for  the  vio¬ 
lets,  but  I  don’t  know  of  any  that  could  be 
classed  as  everblooming.  Perhaps  when  I 
learn  to  manage  the  hybrid  Streptocarpus  I 
will  have  a  subject  of  equal  value. 

end 
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Ethel  Everard,  Menominee,  Michigan 


My  Violets  Yesterday  And  Today 


About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  given  a  Blue 
Boy  African  violet  as  a  Christmas  gift.  I 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  violets  at  that 
time,  but  loved  gardening  and  plants.  So  I  put 
my  pretty,  multiple  crown  plant  in  the  only 
window  available,  an  east  window  that  was 
heavily  shaded  in  summer  by  giant  maples, 
and  had  dappled  sun  in  the  winter.  The  plant 
grew  and  bloomed  all  winter  and  summer. 

Then  I  was  told  that  leaves  would  root 
in  soil  and  I  would  get  more  plants.  So  I  put 
a  leaf  in  plain  sandy  garden  soil,  in  a  pea¬ 
nut  butter  jar,  moistened  the  soil,  put  the 
cover  on  tight,  and  put  the  jar  in  a  corner 
outside  where  it  got  no  sun.  We  then  moved 
to  the  cottage  for  the  summer,  but  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  I  opened  the  jar  to  look  at 
my  leaf  and  it  was  still  standing  straight.  In 
the  fall  when  we  moved  in  to  town  again, 
I  suddenly  remembered  my  leaf  outside  and 
dashed  out  to  look.  To  my  great  surprise  and 
joy  there  were  little  plants  all  around  the 
leaf.  (I’ve  come  a  long  way  since  then  in 
the  culture  of  African  violets.) 

As  these  plants  grew,  I  learned  that  there 
were  white  and  pink  violets,  and  I  sent  for 
a  white  one  from  an  ad  in  a  magazine.  The 
next  time  I  went  to  Milwaukee  and  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  my  sisters,  sister-in-law  and  I 
visited  or  called  every  shop  or  store  we 


thought  might  have  a  pink  violet.  The  answer 
was  always  the  same:  “We  had  them  last 
week”  or,  “We’ll  have  some  next  week.”  So 
I  went  home  without  one.  My  sister-in-law 
bought  one  the  next  week  and  brought  it  to 
me  a  few  months  later. 

In  the  meantime  we  moved  to  the  large 
flat  above  our  drugstore.  There  we  had  south 
and  west  windows  and  no  shade.  I  was  still 
raising  African  violets  by  luck  and  my  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  gardening.  I  soon  learned 
that  sun  burned  the  plants,  so  every  after¬ 
noon  as  the  sun  got  to  them  I  drew  the  shades. 

We  had  three  large  triple  bay  windows  and 
I  dreamed  of  having  at  least  one  filled  with 
blooming  pink,  white,  and  blue  African  vio¬ 
lets. 

Through  friends  who  were  interested  in 
violets,  I  learned  that  leaves  would  root  in 
water.  I  could  have  all  the  bottles  and  jars 
I  wanted  from  the  drugstore  downstairs,  and 
soon  I  had  violets  everywhere.  I  also  raided 
the  store  for  wire  display  racks  and  stands, 
and  had  plate  glass  fitted  to  the  shelves. 

My  varieties  were  increasing,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  plants,  and  I  had  to  have  more 
space.  That  is  when  I  started  with  fluorescent 
lights.  The  bottom  shelves  of  the  wire  stands 
were  not  being  used  because  of  poor  light, 
but,  after  some  argument  from  my  druggist 


Single  crown  plants  are  kept  in  small  aluminum  pans 
for  ease  in  watering  and  cleanup. 
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The  lower  trays  are  on  castors  so  trays  may  be 
pulled  out  when  necessary. 


husband,  I  got  three  double  twenty-watt  fix¬ 
tures,  three  more  pieces  of  plate  glass,  and 
more  plant  space. 

I  joined  the  National  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  in  1948  or  1949,  and  also  sent  for  some 
back  issues  of  the  magazine.  #ith  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  I  got  from  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  by  comparing  notes  with  the  many 
friends  I  had  made  through  my  violets,  my 
plants  were  getting  better  and  prettier.  I 
had  some  failure:  root  rot  from  overwater¬ 
ing.  And  once  real  tragedy  struck.  Almost 
every  plant  I  had  became  infested  with  some¬ 
thing  that  made  the  plant  stalks  and  leaf  stems 
swell  and  become  watery.  I  was  able  to  save 
each  variety  by  taking  a  leaf  from  near  the 
center.  I  had  to  throw  out  over  one  hundred 
plants  and  it  nearly  broke  my  heart.  But  it 
was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  afflic¬ 
tion.  Four  years  ago  we  built  a  new  home 
and  I  am  now  raising  my  plants  in  the  base¬ 
ment  under  fluorescent  lights.  I  had  stands 
built  along  one  wall,  and  of  course  gradu¬ 
ally  one  by  one  the  old  stands  were  put  into 
use  again.  Our  electrician  put  in  seven  plugs 
that  were  eight  feet  apart,  and  all  were  con¬ 
nected  to  a  time  clock.  The  lights  come  on 
about  nine  a.m.  and  go  off  at  eleven  thirty 
p.m. 

I  still  start  leaves  in  water  in  bottles  and 
glass  baby  food  jars,  until  roots  and  tiny 
plantlets  have  formed.  Then  I  plant  them  in  a 
mixture  of  about  one-third  soil  mixture  and 
two-thirds  sand,  perlite  and  vermiculite.  When 
the  plants  are  about  two  or  two  and  one-half 
inches  tall  I  separate  them  and  plant  them 
in  two  and  one-half  inch  pots.  To  separate, 

I  loosen  the  soil  around  the  edges  of  the  pot 
with  a  paring  knife  and  then  push  the  ball 


of  soil  out  by  placing  a  small  screw  driver 
or  ice  pick  against  the  piece  of  broken  clay 
pot  in  the  bottom.  Then  I  dip  the  soil  ba^l 
in  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water  and  carefully 
separate  the  small  plants  with  the  roots  under 
water.  The  loose  soil  falls  away  and  the  small 
plants  almost  separate  themselves.  I  have 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent  success  with  this 
method. 

For  my  regular  soil  mixture  I  use  equal 
parts  of  sandy  garden  soil,  black  mulch  soil, 
clay  soil,  rotted  manure  and  leaf  compost. 
The  compost  I  age  in  piles  at  the  cottage.  To 
the  above  mixture  I  add  peat  moss,  sharp 
sand,  perlite  and  vermiculite,  a  cup  or  two  of 
charcoal,  two  tablespoons  of  wood  ashes,  two 
tablespoons  bone  meal,  two  tablespoons  super¬ 
phosphate,  tablespoon  each  of  Fermate  and 
Soilene.  Since  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  I 
add  one-half  cup  of  Ruhm’s  Phosphate  to  the 
above.  The  blossoms  on  my  plants  seem  larger 
since  using  it.  I  mix  the  above  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  baby  bathtub  and  it  just  about  fills  the 
pan. 

I  sterilize  all  soil,  manure  and  leaf  mold 
by  baking  a  small  dish  pan  full  in  the  oven 
for  about  one  hour  at  three  hundred  degrees. 
I  usually  sterilize  in  the  evenings  when  my 
husband  is  at  work.  When  he  comes  home, 
he  greets  me  with,  “Now,  what  are  you  cook¬ 
ing?” 

While  we  lived  in  the  flat  above  the  store 
I  sold  a  few  plants.  At  Christmas,  Easter  time 
and  Mother’s  Day  I  would  take  a  few  plants 
down  to  the  store  and  the  boys  would  sell 
them  for  me.  Also,  every  time  I  cleaned  the 
stands  I  would  have  a  few  plants  left  over 
with  no  space  for  them,  so  I  would  take  them 
Continued  next  page  2nd  column 


nJotinS^leaves**  stands  are  excellent  f 


Our  little  grandson,  Mark  Everard,  likes  to  help  me 
water  plants. 
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African  Violets  And  Their 
Cousins  Go  To  The  Fair 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Dodge,  Chico,  California 

Among  the  more  than  2,000  entries  in  the 
amateur  field  of  floriculture  exhibiting  at 
The  Silver  Dollar  Fair  in  Chico,  California,  in 
May  1959,  117  African  violets,  18  Episcias  and 
3  gloxinias  were  proudly  displayed. 

When  the  Fair  season  resumed  in  1947, 
having  been  terminated  during  the  war  years, 
African  violets  were  not  listed  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  class,  but  we  always  had  one  exhibited  in 
the  class  for  blooming  plants.  From  1950  on, 
more  and  more  African  violets  appeared,  dis¬ 
playing  all  their  color  and  foliage  variations. 
Since  the  1955  season.  The  Silver  Dollar  Fair 
has  had  the  longest  list  in  premium  books,  as 
well  as  the  largest  African  violet  exhibit  in 
glass  enclosures,  of  any  of  the  Fairs  affiliated 
with  the  Western  Fairs  Association. 

Realizing  the  need  for  protecting  exhibited 
African  violets  and  gesneriads  at  the  Fair, 
Mr.  Ed  Warrener,  the  secretary-manager,  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  first  glass  en¬ 
closed  case  installed  for  African  violets  at  the 
1955  Fair,  and  since  then  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  second  glass  enclosure,  for 
which  we  are  delighted  to  loan  our  fluores¬ 
cent  fixtures  during  show  time.  After  the 
African  violets  are  judged,  they  are  placed 
upon  Ideal  Plant  Stands  which  are  set  on 
tiered  levels,  under  fluorescent  lights;  during 
the  daytime  and  evening  hours  the  Floricul¬ 
ture  Building  is  open. 

In  1959  there  were  37  sections  (in  2 
classes)  devoted  entirely  to  African  violets. 
There  were  classes  for  singles,  doubles,  vari¬ 
ous  blossom  colors,  types  of  foliage,  minia¬ 
tures,  group  collections,  multiple  crowns,  etc. 


Episcias  were  shown  in  both  single  pot  and 
collection  classifications,  but  gloxinias  only 
in  the  single  pot  group. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  entire  Fair  plan, 
of  having  been  a  participant  for  the  past  13 
years,  and  of  having  won  a  sweepstake  award. 
The  Oh’s  and  Ah’s  of  the  people  who  saw  all 
the  beautiful  African  violets  in  the  glass  en¬ 
closures  or  on  the  Ideal  Plant  Stands,  made 
all  the  work  worth-while. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  all  African  violet 
enthusiasts  and  collectors  who  were  in  the 
Upper  Sacramento  Valley  area  this  spring 
during  the  latter  part  of  May^ — came  to  our 
Fair — The  Silver  Dollar  Fair  at  Chico,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  You  were  welcome!  We  hope  that 
you  enjoyed  both  the  display  and  your  visit 
.  ,  .  and  that  you  will  come  again  to  the 
Silver  Dollar  Fair.  end 


MY  VIOLETS  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 
down.  Soon  I  had  people  coming  up  to  see 
and  to  buy  my  plants.  That  took  care  of  the 
surplus  plants,  and  I  made  a  lot  of  new  friends. 

Then  one  year  George  was  having  trouble 
finding  gifts  for  the  patients  at  the  Sana¬ 
torium.  I  asked  if  he  would  like  a  few  plants 
to  take  up  there.  He  said,  “Sure.  I’ll  write  and 
ask  how  many  would  like  plants.”  The  an¬ 
swer  nearly  floored  me.  Twenty-six  women 
and  thirty-seven  men  wanted  plants.  Wow! 
And  the  party  was  in  two  weeks  time.  But  I 
did  it.  I  also  took  rooted  leaves  and  potted 
leaves  with  plantlets  coming  through.  I  work¬ 
ed  every  spare  minute  of  those  two  weeks,  re¬ 
potting  larger  plants  and  separating  smaller 
ones.  It  certainly  was  worth  the  effort.  The 
patients  just  loved  the  plants,  and  crowded 
around  me  asking  questions  about  them.  Each 
year  I  get  reports  on  how  their  violets  grow. 
One  elderly  Polish  woman  kept  hers  blooming 
all  year  and  all  the  patients  agreed  she  was 
the  expert.  Another,  a  man,  came  late  and 
there  were  only  a  few  small  plants  left,  and 
those  were  slightly  drooping  because  they  had 
been  separated  just  the  night  before,  but  he 
took  one,  A  year  later  he  told  me  the  plant 
was  big  and  husky  and  full  of  bloom;  and  he 
wanted  another.  Now  all  my  surplus  plants 
go  to  the  Pinecrest  Sanatorium  each  fall. 

I  have  about  four  hundred  plants  at  the 
present  time,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
varieties. 

I  might  add  that  I  find  that  atmospheric 
conditions  affect  plants  the  most:  tempera¬ 
ture,  humidity  and  light.  At  the  cottage,  on 
the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  my  plants  have  more 
and  larger  blooms.  By  midsummer,  they  are 
a  riot  of  blooms.  Conditions  out  there  are 
perfect. 

I  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  at¬ 
tending  three  of  our  National  Conventions, 
at  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Cincinnati. 
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Summer 

GREENHOUSE  CARE 


During  the  summer,  particularly  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  the  home 
greenhouse  is  often  neglected.  These  warm 
sunny  days  make  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  spend  any  free  time  at  the  beach  .... 
Picnics  and  vacations  are  frequent  at  this  time 
of  year  ....  Outdoor  gardening  is  at  its 
peak.  These  and  other  popular  outdoor  ac¬ 
tivities  compete  for  the  family’s  leisure  hours 
so  that  less  and  less  time  is  available  for  the 
care  of  the  greenhouse.  This  then,  is  the 
time  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  many  simple 
devices  that  have  been  developed  to  help 
reduce  the  individual  care  required  for  green¬ 
house  plants. 

A  lot  of  attention  is  required  for  water¬ 
ing  plants  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
The  bright  sun,  together  with  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  increases  the  water  requirements.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  watering  can  be 
made  automatic,  thus  reducing  the  care  need- 


Wlck-fed  pots 
are  convenient 
and  easy  to 
use.  Plants  are 
watered  tbrougli 
the  saucer  via 
the  wick. 


ed  to  do  the  job  and  at  the  same  time,  as¬ 
suring  the  plants  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  at  all  times.  For  individual  plants  in 
pots,  a  simple  wick-waterer  as  shown,  is 


Eavestrough 

inexpensive  and  effective.  Several  plants  in 
pots  can  be  automatically  watered  by  using 
a  length  of  eaves-trough.  (See  sketch.)  Com¬ 
plete  benches  can  be  watered  automatically 
by  the  method  shown,  provided  the  benches 
are  watertight.  Sketch  next  column. 

Keeping  the  greenhouse  from  getting  too 
hot  is  another  problem  during  the  summer 
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months.  One  of  the  commonest  methods  of 
cooling  is  by  opening  the  ventilating  sash 
to  let  the  cooler  outdoor  air  into  the  house. 
Automatic  ventilating  equipment  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  which  is  automatically  controlled  by 
a  thermostat  so  that  it  requires  little  atten¬ 
tion. 

Shading  the  greenhouse  to  intercept  the 
sun’s  rays  is  another  method  of  keeping  the 
greenhouse  from  getting  too  hot.  Moreover, 
shading  can  reduce  the  water  loss  from  the 
plants.  Whitewash  or  other  shading  com¬ 
pounds  brushed  or  sprayed  on  the  glass  are 
inexpensive,  but  they  are  unsightly  and  messy 
to  work  with.  Slat  shades  of  aluminum  or 
wood,  or  plastic  net  shading  materials  that 
roll  up  and  down,  are  available  and  are  far 
more  attractive  in  appearance. 

Evaporative  cooling  is  the  latest  in  cool¬ 
ing  methods  for  the  greenhouse.  Evaporative 
coolers  (write  for  information)  help  to  keep 
the  greenhouse  cool  and  increase  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  air,  thus  reducing  the  water 
loss  from  the  plants  and  at  the  same  time, 
making  a  more  desirable  climate  for  them. 
These  units  can  be  controlled  automatically. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  devices  that 
help  reduce  the  individual  attention  required 
by  the  greenhouse  owner.  However,  no  de¬ 
vice  can  completely  eliminate  some  individual 
attention.  When  away  on  vacation  or  any 
other  extended  period,  it  is  advisable  to  ar¬ 
range  with  a  neighbor  or  someone  nearby  to 
look  in  on  the  greenhouse  once  a  day. 

Clean-Up  Tilne 

The  latter  part  of  August  is  a  good  time 
to  thoroughly  clean-up  the  greenhouse.  While 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  plants  can  be  set 
outside  temporarily  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  cleaning.  Get  rid  of  weeds  and  trash  that 
have  become  unsightly.  Scrub  up  the  bench¬ 
es,  pots,  flats  and  equipment.  Now  is  the  time 
to  sterilize  if  diseases  have  become  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Clean  up  the  heating  system  and  get  it 
ready  for  winter  operation.  By  the  end  of 
August,  many  seeds  and  cuttings  will  be 
started  for  fall  and  winter  bloom.  A  thorough 
housecleaning  can  pave  the  way  to  many 
hours  of  enjoyment  for  fall  and  winter  gar¬ 
dening  in  the  home  greenhouse.  end 
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step  1— 

Fill  a  clear  glass  bowl  2/3  full  of  new,  dry,  medium 
grade  vermiculite  Most  of  the  bowls  I  use  are  ap¬ 
proximately  8  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  deep. 


Try  These 
13  Easy  Steps  in 
Successful  African 
Violet  Culture 

Lucille  Kile,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


step  2 — 

After  selecting  firm,  healthy  leaves  to  root,  cut  the 
stems  off  to  about  inches  long  using  a  quick 

stroke  of  a  very  sharp  knife  or  razor  blade.  If  stems 
are  already  short  enough  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  stems 
anyway,  as  they  were  probably  bruised  when  leaves 
were  removed  from  parent  plant  and  would  cause  the 
leaves  to  rot  before  rooting. 


step  3 — 

Place  one  leaf  at  a  time  in  the  bowl  in  such  a  way 
that  the  rim  of  the  bowl  supports  the  leaf  blade  and 
stem  is  pointing  toward  the  center  of  the  bowl.  Re¬ 
move  enough  vermiculite  from  under  the  tip  of  stem 
so  stem  drops  down  1/4  inch  below  vermiculite  level. 
Push  displaced  vermiculite  back  over  end  of  stem. 


Step  4— 

Be  sure  leaves  are  correctly  labeled,  then  water  slow¬ 
ly  until  you  can  see  water  standing  on  top  and  ver¬ 
miculite  begins  to  rise  up. 


Step  5 — 

Firm  the  vermiculite  around  the  stems  and  set  bowl 
in  a  place  where  it  will  receive  good  light  but  not 
hot  sun. 
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step  7— 

With  a  fork,  gently  lift  out  a  leaf  with  plantlets  at¬ 
tached  to  It.  Very,  very  gently  wiggle  and  twist  and 
pull  them  apart. 


Step  6— “ 

A  two  or  three  month  period  has  elapsed.  During 
this  time  the  vermiculite  should  never  be  allowed  to 
dry  out.  It  should  be  kept  quite  wet  for  the  first 
three  weeks  while  roots  are  beginning  to  form  and 
then  only  slightly  damp.  Turn  the  bowl  around  oc¬ 
casionally  to  keep  the  plantlets  from  growing  toward 
the  light.  The  plantlets  in  the  picture  are  large 
enough  to  be  removed  from  the  parent  leaf. 


Step  8 — 

Young  plants  seem  to  develop  a  better  root  system 
and  grow  off  better  if  they  are  planted  in  a  common 
container  than  in  individual  pots.  Using  a  plastic 
label  for  a  planting  tool,  I  space  the  little  plants  about 
i  inches  apart  in  a  flat  containing  Kranz  soil  formula 
(page  12,  March  1959,  African  Violet  Magazine).  Water 
thoroughly  but  slowly  so  as  not  to  wash  them  up  by 
the  roots.  ^ 


Step  9— 

When  the  plants  become  crowded  it  is  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  individual  pots. 


Editor’s  note- — Lucille  Kile  is  left-handed  !  ! ! 


Step  10 — ■ 

To  prepare  pots  dip  rims  into  1/4  inch  melted  paraffin 
and  let  it  harden  several  hours  or  overnight;  then  put 
a  layer  of  gravel  and  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  in 
the  bottom  of  each. 


Step  ll— 

Using  a  fork  lift  a  plant  out  of  the  flat  keeping  as 
much  soil  as  possible  on  the  roots.  Fill  pot  about  2/3 
full  of  soil  (Kranz  formula),  set  plant  on  top  of  soil 
and  finish  filling  the  pot.  Cont.  next  page. 


step  12 — 

With  the  fingers  of  both  hands  press  the  soil  down 
until  plant  is  steady  and  soil  level  is  1/4  to  1/2  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  pot. 


Step  13 — 

Water  slowly  until  a  few  drops  come  from  bottom  of 
pot.  Be  sure  plant  is  properly  labeled. 
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R  —  designates  Registered  plants;  the  numbers  —  the  vote  each  plant  received. 


1. 

White  Madonna,  R. — ^717 

51. 

Granger  Garden’s  White  Orchid,  R.- — ^73 

2. 

Bud’s  Kimberly,  R.--469 

52. 

Emperor  Wilhelm,  R. — 73 

3. 

Black  Magic,  R.-— 415 

53. 

Dresden  Dream,  R. — 72 

4. 

Bud’s  Strike  Me  Pink,  R. — 404 

54. 

Star  Blue — 70 

5. 

White  Pride,  R.-~313 

55. 

Pink  Cushion,  R.— 70 

6. 

White  Pride  Supreme,  R. — ^304 

56. 

Pride  of  Rochester^ — 70 

7. 

Granger  Garden’s  Blue  Nocturne,  R.— 290 

57. 

Sea  Sprite— -69 

8. 

Naomrs  Afterglo,  R.^ — -242 

58. 

Granger  Garden’s  Thunderhead,  R.— 68 

9. 

Pink  Miracle,  R.-— 235 

59. 

Granger  Garden’s  Faberge,  R.— 68 

10. 

Fischer’s  Fire  Dance,  R.— -224 

60. 

Calumet  Beacon,  R. — 68 

11. 

Ohio  Bountiful,  R.— -222 

61. 

Ruthie — 67 

12. 

Lorna  Doone,  R. — 182 

62. 

Angel  Child— 65 

13. 

Redderness— 1 7  7 

63. 

Meteore^ — 65 

14. 

T-V  Vallinpink,  R.— 165 

64. 

Valor,  R.— 64 

15. 

White  Puff,  R.~-.156 

65. 

T-V  Cut  Velvet,  R.— 64 

16. 

So  Sweet,  R. — 153 

66. 

Spic,  R.— 63 

17. 

Navy  Bouquet,  R.— -150 

67. 

Fantasy,  R.— 61 

18. 

Double  Pink  Cloud,  R.— -147 

68. 

Mary  Thompson — 61 

19. 

Evelyn  Johnson,  R. — 144 

69. 

Star  Pink,  R. — -61 

20. 

Boyce  Edens,  R.— -144 

70. 

Frivoletta — -60 

21. 

Black  Cherry^ — ^135 

71. 

Wintergreen,  R.— 60 

22. 

Dixie  Moonbeam,  R.— -131 

72. 

Melody  Air,  R.™ 59 

23. 

Fascination,  R.— 129 

73. 

T-V  Swirling  Petticoats,  R. — 59 

24. 

Pink  Petticoats — 128 

74. 

Fringed  Snow  Prince — 57 

25. 

Bridesmaid,  R.^ — 125 

75. 

Fischer’s  Spotlight,  R.™55 

26. 

Granger  Garden’s  Dorothy  Gray,  R. — 125 

76. 

Sparkling  Waters,  R.-— 54 

27. 

Granger  Garden’s  April  Love,  R. — 121 

77. 

Invader,  R.— -54 

28, 

Granger  Garden’s  Shag,  R.~121 

78. 

Fancy  Pants,  R. — 53 

29. 

Double  Black  Cherry— -119 

79. 

Honey— -52 

30. 

Ruffled  Queen,  R. — 108 

80. 

Clarissa  Harris™50 

31. 

Granger  Garden’s  Matchmate,  R.— 107 

81. 

Span,  R. — 50 

32. 

Pink  Cheer,  R.— -100 

82. 

Drops  O’  Wine,  R.-—49 

33. 

Azure  Beauty,  R.— -97 

83. 

Painted  Girl,  R. — 47 

34. 

Cavalier,  R.— 97 

84. 

Cindy— 47 

35. 

W  edgewood- — 95 

85. 

Double  Rose  Wing— 45 

36. 

Granger  Garden’s  Santa  Maria,  R.— 94 

86. 

Purple  Knight— -45 

37. 

Little  Jewel — 94 

87. 

Rose  Wing-^5 

38. 

Wintry  Rose,  R.— 89 

88. 

Beaming,  R.— 45 

39. 

Lovely  Lady,  R.— 87 

89. 

Double  Pink  Cheer,  R.— 43 

40. 

Double  Pink  Fire,  R.— 86 

90. 

Fleet  Dream— 42 

41. 

Cydonia — 83 

91. 

Edith  Cavell,  R.— 41 

42. 

Holiday,  R. — -83 

92. 

Innocence,  R.-— 41 

43. 

Blue  Peak,  R. — 81 

93. 

Sleeping  Beauty,  R.— 40 

44. 

Iris,  R. — 80 

94. 

Fair  Lady— 40 

45. 

My  Sin,  R. — 78 

95. 

Blue  Boy,  R.™ 40 

46. 

Fringed  Pompon — -77 

96. 

Mark  Robert,  R.— 39 

47. 

Coon  Valley,  R.— 76 

97. 

Minnesota— 39 

48. 

Crusader,  R.— 76 

98. 

May  Melody,  R.— 37 

49. 

Pink  Ideal,  R.— 74 

99. 

Cathy  Ann— 37 

50. 

Blue  Pom — 74 

100. 

Granger  Garden’s  Cara  Mia,  R.— 37 
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My 

Nellie  E.  Bandeen, 
Finchville,  Kentucky 


IT  is  a  continuing  source  of  surprise  to  me 

to  find  the  number  of  people  who  have  be¬ 
come  seriously  interested  in  African  violets 
through  the  medium  of  a  gift  plant. 

I  purchased  my  first  plants  through  a 
magazine  advertisement  sometime  in  the  early 
1940’s.  I  had  never  seen  one  but  the  descrip¬ 
tion  sounded  interesting  and  I  sent  for  the 
two  varieties  described.  They  were,  of  course, 
the  familiar  Blue  Boy  and  Blue  Girl.  I  planted 
them  in  garden  soil  just  as  I  did  any  other 
house  plant  —  the  only  thing  I  knew  to  do 
at  that  time.  The  Blue  Girl  did  not  survive 
my  inexperienced  handling,  but  Blue  Boy 
flourished  and  I  still  have  plants  from  that 
original  source.  At  that  time  they  were  just 
other  plants  added  to  my  collection  of  house 
plants.  Somewhere  I  heard  about  making  new 
plants  from  leaves,  and  I  grew  several.  One 
summer  I  nearly  lost  all  of  them  by  the  too 
generous  application  of  manure  water;  they 
started  to  rot  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
them  off  and  reroot  the  plants  in  water.  Some 
of  my  friends  began  to  grow  a  few  plants, 
but  theirs  were  all  about  the  same  color  and 
leaf  formation  as  mine,  and  were  seemingly 
without  names. 

Nothing  more  happened  to  me  violet-wise 
until  my  birthday  in  1954.  The  employees  in 
my  department  (I  am  director  of  the  dietary 
department  of  a  Louisville  hospital)  gave  me 
three  large  blossoming  African  violets.  Two 
were  singles,  a  blue  and  a  pinkish  lavender, 
and  one  was  a  double.  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  single  ones,  but  the  double  was 
American  Beauty.  From  these  gift  plants  my 
interest  began  to  grow.  These  plants  were  so 
different  from  the  ones  I  had  that  I  wanted 
to  find  other  varieties.  I  checked  through 
my  flower  magazine  and  in  less  than  a  month’s 
time  I  sent  for  fifteen  named  leaves;  eight  of 
these  produced  plants.  Shortly  after  that  I 
sent  for  six  more  leaves;  only  one  of  these 
failed  to  produce.  Then  a  friend  gave  me  a 
Royal  Girl  plant,  and  this  was  my  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  type  of  foliage.  By  now  I  realized 
I  had  found  a  new  hobby  that  I  could  fit  into 
my  full  work  schedule  without  neglecting 
anything  else.  Through  these  gift  plants  my 
leisure  time  was  given  to  this  new  activity. 
I  still  had  very  little  know-how  but  managed 
to  keep  a  few  blossoming  plants  most  of  the 
time. 

In  the  fall  of  1956  an  African  violet  club 


was  formed  in  Shelbyville  and  I  joined.  I  still 
am  a  rank  amateur  but  continue  to  learn  from 
our  meetings  and  from  the  African  Violet 
Magazine,  both  of  which  give  me  no  end  of 
pleasure.  Managing  a  dietary  department  in 
a  hospital  is  in  itself  an  exacting  performance 
and  keeps  me  away  from  home  about  ten 
hours  daily  five  days  a  week.  Of  necessity 
I  am  inside  all  of  this  time  and  the  exercise 
I  do  have  is  not  the  relaxing  kind.  Outdoor 
exercise  (walking,  gardening,  tending  flowers, 
etc.)  has  always  been  a  great  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  relaxation  to  me  and  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  after  a  day  inside  but  it  is  not  always 
practical.  We  live  on  a  farm  twenty  miles 
from  my  employment  and  even  in  summer 
there  is  not  too  much  daylight  left  when  I 
reach  home.  In  the  winter  I  leave  home  be¬ 
fore  daylight  and  return  after  dark,  so  have 
to  spend  my  time  inside.  Then  too,  as  time 
passes  so  does  one’s  ability  to  do  some  of 
the  more  strenuous  tasks,  even  though  we 
would  like  to  continue  them.  In  this  locality 
gardening  and  flower  tending  can  only  be 
done  for  a  short  part  of  the  year.  The  long 
winter  months  are  the  time  when  a  relaxing 
hobby  —  one  that  can  be  done  at  home  in  the 
evening  in  spare  moments  — -  is  a  must  for 
someone  who  likes  activity  as  I  do. 

There  is  something  relaxing  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  soil  and  working  with  plants,  and  the 
growing  of  African  violets  provides  plenty 
of  both.  Sometimes  the  thirsty  plants  furnish 
a  bit  too  much  relaxation  but  when  it  ceases 
to  be  relaxation  and  becomes  work  I  wait 
until  another  day  to  finish.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  table  of  plants  growing  under 
fluorescent  lights  my  plants  are  scattered 
throughout  the  house.  I  have  thought  of  a 
basement  room  but  do  not  feel  that  this  fits 
my  scheme  of  life.  I  could  not  see  them  as 
I  went  about  my  work  and  would  have  to  care 
for  them  as  a  do-it-all-at-one-time  proposi¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  I  water  the  ones  in  the  kitchen 
when  I  am  in  there  doing  something  else; 
the  ones  upstairs  when  I  go  up  to  bed,  etc. 

Throughout  my  time  at  home  my  Afri¬ 
can  violets  furnish  me  with  relaxing  inter¬ 
ludes  in  my  work  schedule.  In  this  way  I 
can  daily  communicate  with  nature  regard¬ 
less  of  the  outdoor  weather.  I  cannot  follow 
all  the  best  rules  given  by  those  who  know 
— -  such  as  watering  in  the  morning  when 
the  temperature  is  rising,  planting  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  right  sign,  etc.  —  but  who 
can  say  that  my  plants  even  though  not  per¬ 
fect  have  not  fulfilled  their  mission  in  life 
by  giving  me  pleasure  and  relaxation  at  the 
times  I  need  them  most. 

I  will  continue  to  use  all  the  knowledge 
I  gather  to  improve  my  plants  and  therefore 
my  enjoyment  of  them  providing  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  for  my  way  of  life  so  that  I  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  draw  daily  inspiration  from  My 
Violets.  end 
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Oriental  Artcraft  Series 

Luella  Marmaduke,  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania 

Five  months  ago  I  received  from  Mrs.  Grace 
Arndt  of  Troutdale,  Oregon,  the  colored 
foliage  African  violets  —  Oriental  Music,  Gei¬ 
sha  Doll  and  Cultured  Pearl  —  that  were 
originated  by  Mrs.  Hazel  Botsford  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

When  these  plants  arrived  they  were  small 
but  strong  plants.  They  are  now  growing  in 
3  inch  clay  pots,  are  about  8  inches  across,  and 
are  beautifully  shaped,  having  7  and  8  stems 
of  flowers  each,  some  in  full  bloom,  the  rest 
in  different  stages  of  bud.  One  of  the  blossoms 
on  Oriental  Music  is  an  intense  shade  of  Ma¬ 
rine  blue  and  is  larger  than  a  silver  dollar; 
the  flowers  on  Geisha  Doll  and  Cultured  Pearl 
are  just  as  large. 

The  foliage  of  Oriental  Music  and  Geisha 
Doll  is  showing  colors  of  ivory  and  green  with 
shades  of  old  rose  overlaying  the  leaf  that 
seem  to  shade  out  to  a  grayish  cast.  These 
shades  are  especially  outstanding  as  one  ob¬ 
serves  a  nearby  plant  of  the  plain  foliage  we 
have  been  used  to  seeing.  Cultured  Pearl  is 
a  beautiful  plant,  the  leaves  are  green  and 
cream;  the  flowers  are  the  loveliest  of  all  of 
my  violets. 

These  plants  are  grown  under  fluorescent 
lights  in  my  basement  which  is  about  6  feet 
under  ground  and  this  depth  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  humidity  steady.  I  leave  the  lights 
(which  are  table  type  with  daylight  tubes) 
on  for  16  hours.  Recently  I  tried  cutting  the 
light  hours  from  16  to  14;  since  these  plants 
are  larger  they  stand  closer  to  the  tubes  and 
seem  to  absorb  more  light  than  when  they 
were  very  small.  I  believe  14  hours  would 
have  been  sufficient  from  the  beginning.  The 
temperature  is  kept  steady  around  70°  and  is 


never  allowed  to  go  below  66°.  If  I  feel  there 
might  be  that  chance,  I  put  a  couple  of  heated 
bricks  among  my  plants  for  the  night. 

When  I  received  these  plants  I  left  them 
in  the  original  plastic  pots  for  5  or  6  weeks, 
then  transferred  them  to  3  inch  clay  pots 
and  used  a  potting  mixture  of  soil,  peat  and 
humus  that  never  packs  but  stays  light  at  all 
times.  I  feed  them  every  two  weeks,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  Hyponex  and  Kapco  (Kapco  is  a 
very  fine  fertilizer  that  is  manufactured  by 
The  Summers  Fertilizer  Company  in  McKees¬ 
port,  Pa.),  and  using  a  scant  V4  teaspoon  to  a 
quart  of  rain  water,  making  certain  the  plants 
are  damp  before  feeding  them,  even  then  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  feed  too  much.  Once  a  week 
I  give  them  one  teaspoon  of  limewater  that  I 
buy  ready  made-up  at  the  drugstore  as  I  am 
afraid  I  might  make  the  mix  too  strong  if  I 
make  it  myself. 

I  attribute  my  success  with  these  plants 
to  sweet,  light  soil;  good  humidity;  a  minimum 
of  feeding;  and  no  more  water  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  I  always  use  rain  water  as 
our  community  water  contains  many  chemi¬ 
cals. 

With  these  3  plants  side  by  sidq  (one  has 
shades  of  red,  white  and  blue  in  the  flowers), 
with  light  and  dark  green,  gray,  cream  and 
rose  in  the  foliage,  then  yellow  for  the  pollen 
sacs,  how  much  more  color  could  one  ask 
for  in  3  young  plants?  For  the  past  week  I 
have  had  them  under  a  40-watt  pink  fluor¬ 
escent  tube,  and  oh,  what  a  difference!  The 
colors  of  both  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  are 
more  pronounced.  I  am  wondering  what  they 
will  be  like  when  they  are  full  grown;  surely 
they  will  take  your  breath  away.  It  is  hard 
to  wait  for  the  time  to  pass. 

The  3  plants  have  not  demanded  any  more 
care  than  any  others,  but  I  could  stand  and 
watch  them  by  the  hour  they  are  so  differ¬ 
ent.  end 


Vacation  Leaf  Exchanges 

VACATION  bound?  Don’t  forget  to  take 
along  some  type  of  leaf  carrying  container 
if  you  plan  to  violet  visit.  For  if  you  have 
time  to  visit  another  collector  you  will  surely 
depart  with  a  few  leaf  cuttings. 

A  clear  plastic  box  is  very  good.  Place  a 
piece  or  two  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom;  then 


fill  in  with  well-soaked  peat  moss,  vermiculite 
or  sphagnum  moss.  Don’t  forget  to  take  labels. 

This  aluminum  pie  plate  is  covered  with 
aluminum  foil.  Fill  with  water,  well-soaked 
peat  moss,  vermiculite,  or  sphagnum  moss. 
Punch  holes  in  the  foil  and  insert  the  leaf 
stems.  Use  adhesive  tape  for  labels  attaching 
the  tape  directly  to  the  leaves.  end 


Press  the  foil 
tightly  around 
the  underside 
edge  of  the 
plate  to  keep 
the  water  from 
spilling  out. 


African  Violets 
Vacation  Outdoors — 
Last  Summer’s  Experience 

Euth  A.  Lof,  Storre,  Connecticut 

ONCE  again  my  African  violets  are  back 
home  in  the  bay  windows  after  a  happy 
outdoor  summer  vacation. 

The  middle  of  September  I  dug  up  and 
potted  about  eighty  African  violets  that  had 
grown  all  summer  in  the  specially  prepared 
garden  on  the  north  side  of  our  home.  Many 
of  the  plants  were  in  such  full  bloom  that 
they  had  a  solid  ring  of  blossoms  around 
the  crown.  At  that  time  the  garden  was  so 
beautiful  with  its  many  rich  colors  that  only 
the  threat  of  an  early  frost  broke  my  reluc¬ 
tance  to  disturb  it.  The  colors  were  so  vivid 
that  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  the  varieties: 
Pink  Cheer  was  almost  orange  it  was  so 
dark,  Double  Neptune  was  a  very  deep  pur¬ 
ple,  and  Red  King  was  a  rich  mahogany  red. 
Even  White  Pride  looked  like  a  jewel  in  its 
clear  full  whiteness  against  its  green  leaves. 
To  my  amazement,  potting  them  and  bringing 
them  into  the  house  did  not  disturb  them; 
they  continued  to  blossom.  Even  now,  a 
month  and  a  half  later,  many  of  them  are 
still  beautiful  although  the  richness  of  the 
colors  has  faded. 

Last  spring  I  placed  more  compost,  made 
up  mostly  of  oak  and  maple  leaves  mixed 
with  a  little  bone  meal,  on  top  of  that  in 
last  year’s  garden.  Then  I  took  my  violets 
out  of  the  pots  and  planted  as  many  as  I 
had  room  for. 

My  violet  garden  was  successful  this  year 
in  a  different  way  from  last  year,  perhaps 
because  of  the  very  hot,  humid  weather.  Last 
year  the  growth  seemed  to  go  into  develop¬ 
ing  a  large  plant  and  many  buds  had  formed 
by  September  when  I  brought  the  plants  in, 
but  practically  none  were  in  full  bloom.  This 
year  the  plants  themselves  did  not  develop 
much,  but  I  have  never  seen  so  many  blos¬ 
soms  on  my  plants  all  at  the  same  time! 

I  did  have  one  trouble  this  year  that  I  did 
not  have  last  year:  the  leaves  became  soiled 
from  the  very  frequent,  hard  downpours  of 
rain.  A  friend  of  mine  asked  me  what  I  did 
when  it  rained,  and  I  said,  “Just  let  it  rainJ” 
Then  she  remarked,  “Well,  that’s  right,  the 
rain  doesn’t  come  up  out  of  the  ground  in 
Africa!”  At  times  we  had  so  much  rain  and 
the  blossoms  were  so  thick  on  top  of  the 
plant  that  they  would  hold  the  water,  and 
this  would  tend  to  rot  the  blossoms  because 
I  was  not  always  at  home  to  knock  off  the 
water.  Another  year  I  believe  I  can  eliminate 
the  soiled  leaves  by  having  a  looser  and  less 
decomposed  mulch  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 


The  ferns,  like  Topsy,  “just  grew”! 


Above,  this  view  shows  the  exposure-early  morning 
sun  cuts  across  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  the 
afternoon  sun  is  filtered  through  the  trees  In  the 
background.  Below,  Double  Neptune  forms  a  rosette 
in  the  center  of  this  picture. 


surrounding  the  plants;  I  had  this  last  year 
and  the  leaves  remained  perfectly  clean.  Of 
course,  having  a  gentle  rain  would  help  too. 

For  two  years  now  I  have  been  successful 
with  placing  my  African  violets  outdoors. 
This  gives  me  a  very  comfortable  feeling  be¬ 
cause  I  am  assured  of  the  pleasure  of  their 
winter  beauty  in  my  home,  and  I  can  go 
away  during  the  summer  months  without 
burdening  anyone  with  their  care.  end 
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As  The  Years  Roll  On 


Catherine  B.  Shepherd,  Arlington,  Virginia 

During  1955,  the  occasion  being  their 
Thirty-fifth  Wedding  Anniversary,  Major 
Chauncey  B.  Schmeltzer  and  his  wife,  Polly, 
took  a  few  days  off  and  flew  over  Niagara 
Falls,  made  a  boat  schedule  for  Toronto,  and 
headed  for  the  African  Violet  Exhibition  at 
the  National  Canadian  Exposition.  It  was 
really  an  occasion  for  the  both  of  them.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  home.  Major  Schmeltzer,  of  the 
Army  Engineers,  had  checked  the  thermostat 
on  the  propagator  in  the  basement.  Polly  had 
given  final  instructions  to  the  “sitter”  in  their 
absence.  It  was  a  real  break  in  the  routine 
of  the  Schmeltzers  to  be  away,  even  for  a 
day,  from  their  African  violets. 

It  all  began  twenty  years  ago  when  the 
Major  gave  Polly  a  Blue  Boy  for  a  birthday 
gift.  Incidentally,  she  still  has  that  plant.  It 
stayed  in  the  same  pot  and  she  did  not  sepa¬ 
rate  it  for  ten  years.  She  hadn’t  learned  that 
part  of  growing  African  violets,  and  it  twined 
all  around  the  pot.  She  now  has  two  plants 
from  it.  This  plant  went  along  on  all  their 
travels.  One  of  the  pictures  will  show  the 
setting  that  the  plant  used  to  have.  A  back¬ 
drop  seen  through  the  adjacent  picture  win¬ 
dow  which  looks  out  on  a  sunken  garden  of 
primroses,  lilies  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  wild 
violets,  and  different  flowers  at  their  time 
for  blooming.  When  the  picture  was  taken, 
and  the  first  time  I  saw  them,  the  plants  had 
taken  over  the  dining  room,  living  room,  and 
every  available  space  upstairs,  except  the 
basement.  All  this  began  while  Polly  was 
recovering  from  a  very  serious  operation. 


Major  Schmeltzer  looks  over  some  young  plants. 


Growing  African  violets  has  proven  so  many 
times  such  an  influence  on  people’s  lives.  At 
that  time  the  plants  were  on  low  tables  before 
the  window,  which  made  a  lovely  setting. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  it  is  inevitable  that  : 
changes  will  occur.  I  visited  the  Schmeltzers  j 
the  other  night.  So  much  could  be  written  ; 

about  them  through  the  years.  Polly  is  com-  ! 

pletely  dedicated  to  helping  the  sick  with  | 
generous  gifts  of  violets  which  she  sends  to  i 
the  nursing  home  of  the  community.  Many  a  i 
hospital  room  has  been  brightened  by  their  j 
African  violets.  When  a  friend  brings  another  j 
friend,  a  plant  is  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

So  much  can  be  written  about  this  phase  of 
their  undertaking,  but  I  have  to  be  brief.  | 

When  you  get  into  the  basement,  you  will 
see  everything  immaculate.  Everything  is 

i 

1 


Before  the  picture  window  in  the 
story  Mrs.  Schmeltzer  is  shown 
with  some  of  the  handsome  plants 
she  has  grown. 


painted  white  and  the  green  of  the  plants 
makes  a  lovely  combination.  There  are  row 
after  row  of  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
One  long  table  is  full  of  special  plants,  an¬ 
other  full  of  plants  grown  in  glass-wick  pots. 
SQme  benches,  three  tiers  high,  have  large 
sunken  trays  set  in  them  and  the  larger  plants 
in  these  have  four  fluorescent  tubes  over  them, 
while  others  have  only  two  tubes,  and  the 
baby  plants  only  one  tube.  The  thought  came 
across  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  the  plants,  “Do 
they  ever  have  any  plants  to  die?”  Beside 
the  larger  trays,  there  are  many  rows  of 
smaller  trays  which  you  will  note  from  the 
picture  look  like  a  tremendous  undertaking. 
The  Major  helps  every  spare  minute  he  has, 
mixing  soil,  potting  plants,  etc.  Polly  waters 
and  tallies  the  small  plants.  A  list  is  kept  of 
everyone  buying  plants  from  them.  They  are 
now  commercial,  but  do  not  ship  plants.  Many 
of  the  other  varieties  can  be  seen  in  full 
bloom.  There  are  not  so  many  labels  to  be 
seen  standing  in  the  pots  now.  They  are  now 
putting  the  names  on  adhesive  tape  on  the 
side  of  the  pot,  which  makes  a  neater  way  of 
labeling. 

Working  as  a  team,  this  is  a  remarkable 
set  up.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  half  of 
what  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  basement  in  white 
and  green  looks  like  a  laboratory.  No  sign 


of  anything  that  goes  into  this  undertaking. 
Everything  is  automatic. 

As  Arlington  is  only  a  stone’s  throw  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  take  time  out  and  be  sure 
to  visit  the  Schmeltzers.  They  will  welcome 
you.  Their  address  is:  1811  North  Lincoln 
Street,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

The  Schmeltzers’  soil  mixture  is  as  follows: 
Sift  the  following  through  a  one-fourth 
inch  sieve  and  bake  two  hours  at  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  degrees: 

1  gallon  loam 

1  gallon  sand  or  vermiculite  (they  use 

half  and  half) 

2  gallons  leaf  mold  (sweet) 

1  quart  cow  manure  (dehydrated) 
After  the  above  is  cooled,  mix  in: 

1/2  cup  wood  ashes 
1  cup  tobacco  dust 
1  cup  Activo 
1  cup  charcoal  (ground) 

V2  cup  bone  meal 
Vs  cup  Soilene 
V4  cup  organic  fertilizer 
(they  use  Wayside) 

This  makes  a  neutral  soil. 

The  Schmeltzers  burn  eighty-three  fluores¬ 
cent  lights,  using  both  cool  and  warm  white, 
and  are  now  trying  out  some  pink  ones.  end 


To  Save  Problem  Leaves 


Treasured  or  rare  leaves  are  often  saved 
if  they  are  frail,  hard  to  grow,  too  old  or 
too  young,  if  they  are  placed  in  a  covered  con¬ 
tainer  which  maintains  an  evenly  moist  at¬ 
mosphere.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
this: 

Plastic  Bags  —  If  leaves  are  rooted  in  a 
water-filled  glass  covered  with  wax  paper, 
follow  the  usual  procedure  and  then  place  the 
glass  down  in  a  plastic  bag.  Set  in  a  good 
strong  light  (no  sun)  to  root.  Without  mash¬ 
ing  or  crowding  the  leaves,  lightly  fold  the 
plastic  bag  at  the  top  —  leaving  just  a  wee 
place  open  for  ventilation. 

Glass  Jar  ---  Prepare  leaf  as  usual  for  root¬ 
ing  medium.  Fill  a  small  pot  or  other  con¬ 
tainer  with  vermiculite,  perlite,  or  your  favor¬ 
ite  leaf  rooting  mix.  With  a  pencil  make  a 
small  round  hole  in  the  mix.  Insert  the  leaf 
Plastic  bag  method. 


stem  about  one-fourth  inch  deep.  Press  mix 
around  leaf  base.  Water  with  warm  water 
and  stick  a  plastic  label  in  the  mix  by  the 
leaf,  with  the  variety  name  written  on  it. 
Place  the  pot  in  a  small  dish  or  saucer  and  in¬ 
vert  a  tall  glass  or  fruit  Jar  over  the  top  of 
the  pot  and  leaf.  Frequently  check  the  amount 
of  condensation  collected  in  the  Jar.  Lift  oc¬ 
casionally  to  allow  a  quick  airing. 

Fish  Bowl  Any  widemouthed  jar  is 
suitable  if  you  do  not  have  a  fish  bowl.  Place 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  (about  the  size  of  a 
biscuit)  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  This  is 
for  artificial  drainage.  Fill  the  bowl  with  root¬ 
ing  medium  to  a  depth  of  two  inches.  Insert 
the  leaf  stem  in  a  small  hole  in  the  rooting 
medium  about  one-fourth  inch  deep.  Water 
with  warm  water.  Very  carefully  press  the 
rooting  medium  around  the  base  of  the  leaf 
until  it  stands  firmly  upright  in  place.  Now, 
cover  the  top  of  the  bowl  with  a  piece  of 
Saran  Wrap  cut  to  the  size  of  the  bowl  open¬ 
ing.  Thinly  spread  the  Saran  Wrap  out  and 
attach  it  to  the  glass  as  much  as  possible.  Last, 
punch  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  the  Saran 
Wrap  for  ventilation. 

Of  course,  if  your  jar  has  a  screw  top,  make 
the  lid  secure.  Check  now  and  then  for  ex¬ 
cess  moisture.  Remove  the  lid  a  moment  or  so 
for  a  change  of  air  every  few  days.  end 


I  once  read  in  a  magazine  that  to  be  perfectly 
sure  you  gave  offense  to  no  one,  the  only 
safe  topic  of  conversation  is  the  weather.  This 
year  everyone  must  be  striving  to  keep  their 
friends  as  it  seems  to  be  the  first  subject  on 
everyone’s  lips.  The  lateness  of  spring  came 
first.  Next  day,  back  to  cold  again,  and  shivers 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  I  wish  I  had  a 
penny  for  every  time  someone  said  to  me, 
mighty  short  summer  we  had  this  year. 

Usually  our  hot  weather  creeps  up  on  us, 
allowing  our  systems  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  heat  a  bit  at  a  time,  so  that  when  the 
thermometer  stands  at  90°  we  can  take  it.  But 
not  this  year.  From  cold  we  jumped  into  heat, 
back  to  the  50’s  then  up  to  the  90’s.  Everyone 
is  suffering,  and  our  poor  little  plants  sitting 
on  the  window  ledge  feel  it  even  more  than 
we  do. 

The  letters  are  pouring  in  from  worried 
owners  of  wilting  plants.  No  change  in  their 
system,  they  have  been  watering  as  usual, 
feeding  as  usual,  yet  so  many  plants  collaps¬ 
ing.  What  is  wrong  and 
what  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?  Well,  I  think  that 
if  we  all  understood  a 
little  better  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  plant,  we 
might  be  able  to  figure 
out  the  answer  to  our 
own  questions. 

One  reason  for  the 
trouble  is,  of  course,  the 
heat  itself.  Sudden 
changes  in  temperatures 
make  blossoms  drop  off 
more  quickly  than  usual, 
but  if  this  is  all  that  ails 
your  plants,  you  are  lucky. 

We  all  know  that  if 
we  exert  ourselves  un¬ 
duly  we  burn  up  our  energy  more  quickly 
and  need  more  food  to  replenish  our  vitality. 
For  every  10°  rise  in  temperature  a  plant, 
particularly  an  African  violet,  doubles  up  its 
rate  of  reaction.  That  is  the  foods,  such  as 
sugars  and  starches,  are  burned  up  twice  as 
fast.  Mother  Nature  is  a  wonderful  person 
for  as  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  go 
above  80°,  and  the  plant  gets  good  light  and 
water,  she  steps  up  the  speed  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process  of  the  plant,  so  it  gets  enough 
to  stay  healthy.  But  when  the  temperature 
rises  over  that  80°  mark,  she  can  do  nothing. 
The  manufacturing  of  the  food  slows  down, 
or  even  stops,  yet  the  plant  itself  continues 
to  burn  up  what  food  there  is  at  a  terrific 
rate. 

Naturally  we  all  try  to  keep  our  house  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  but  we  often  times 
forget  that  it  is  much  hotter  in  the  window 
ledge  than  where  we  sit;  the  plutocrats  who 
can  afford  air  conditioning  units  tell  me  that 
the  benefit  to  the  plants  is  almost  incredible. 


When  temperatures  are  high,  plants  trans¬ 
pire  or  lose  more  water,  and  they  call  upon 
the  root  system  to  bring  them  more.  If  the 
plants  have  not  enough  roots  to  answer  the 
call,  then  they  will  inevitably  starve  to  death. 
Maybe  some  of  you  have  taken  a  plant  that 
has  drooped  and  died  out  of  the  pot  to  see 
what  the  underground  part  looked  like  and 
have  been  amazed  to  see  perfectly  good  look¬ 
ing  roots.  Why  then  should  such  a  plant  have 
died?  Why  couldn’t  those  roots  supply  enough 
water?  Trouble  is  that  instead  of  obtaining 
moisture  through  roots  which  you  can  see, 
moisture  is  pulled  up  by  tiny  feeder  or  hair 
roots  which  grow  off  the  larger  ones.  These 
on  violets  are  almost  too  small  to  be  seen. 

If  you  have  done  your  part  by  providing 
soil  with  good  drainage  and  by  watering  cor¬ 
rectly,  thousands  of  these  feeder  roots  will 
have  grown  —  more  than  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  plant’s  needs  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  But  if  your  soil  has  too  much  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  it,  or  poor  drainage,  then  these 
wee  roots  cannot  grow. 
No  matter  how  moist  you 
keep  the  soil,  there  just 
will  not  be  enough  feeder 
roots  there  to  answer  the 
plants  call  for  more  mois¬ 
ture  during  a  heat  wave, 
and  so  that  plant  will 
wilt.  A  wilted  plant  stops 
manufacturing  food.  So 
your  poor  little  plant  is 
not  only  suffering  from 
lack  of  moisture,  but  lack 
of  food  as  well.  No  won¬ 
der  it  passes  out  of  the 
picture. 

What  can  you  do  to 
save  such  a  plant  before 
it  is  too  late?  Take  off  a 
few  of  the  best  looking  leaves  and  see  if 
there  is  enough  vitality  in  them  to  start  pro¬ 
ducing  another  plant  for  you. 

That  is  what  happens  when  your  soil  is 
at  fault.  Now  let’s  see  the  results  of  careless 
watering.  This  could  be  in  conjunction  with 
poor  soil  which  holds  water  too  long,  or  your 
fault  alone,  because  you  have  been  too  hot 
to  bother,  and  watered  when  you  felt  up  to 
it. 

If  the  soil  has  been  kept  too  wet,  the  hair 
roots  rot  off,  and  while  there  are  enough 
left  to  keep  the  plant  fairly  happy  in  the 
cooler  weather,  as  soon  as  the  first  hot  days 
come,  the  part  above  ground  sends  down  a 
message  that  more  water  is  required;  there 
are  not  enough  feeder  roots  left  to  answer 
the  call,  so  the  whole  thing  collapses. 

The  answer?  You  can  try,  and  it  is  only 
an  attempt,  to  save  its  life  by  cutting  off  at 
the  main  stem  and  rerooting,  but  again  hot 
weather  is  against  you,  so  do  not  expect  too 
much  luck.  But  you  can  try  to  prevent  this 
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condition  by  being  especially  careful  of  your 
watering.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but  do  not  fall 
into  the  trap  of  giving  more  than  usual  be¬ 
cause  you  know  there  is  a  hot  day  a-com- 
ing.  Never  let  them  stand  in  water,  but  when 
you  do  give  them  a  drink,  water  thoroughly 
and  then  do  not  water  again  until  necessary. 
In  other  words,  do  not  change  your  watering, 
just  watch  it  more  carefully. 

The  next  reason  for  collapse  is  humidity. 
To  give  the  very  best  results,  African  violets 
should  have  a  humidity  of  50  per  cent  around 
them.  In  the  dry  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
hard  to  bring  the  humidity  up  to  this  re¬ 
quired  percentage.  Sprays  and  atomizers  may 
be  used  to  fill  the  air  with  moisture.  Trays 
of  water  may  be  left  around  the  room.  These 
methods  will  help  to  reduce  the  house  tem¬ 
perature  to  a  more  comfortable  point. 

But  in  most  of  the  country  the  problem 
is  just  the  opposite.  Too  much  humidity 
along  with  the  higher  temperature.  Sprays  and 
mists  do  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
thermometer,  and  the  added  humidity  makes 
it  more  unbearable  for  we  humans  as  well 
as  plant  life.  Here  the  only  remedy  (I  grant 
you  it  is  a  poor  one)  is  to  try  to  give  your 
plants  enough  water  to  keep  them  alive.  If 
the  plants  are  asked  to  take  a  week  of  the 
sort  of  weather  when  men’s  shirts  stick  to 
their  backs  and  ladies  are  delicately  wiping 
the  upper  lip  when  they  think  no  one  is 
watching,  they  will  go  off  bloom  and  there 
just  is  not  a  thing  you  can  do  about  it. 

To  overcome  high  humidity,  one  should 
have  a  moderate  air  current  in  the  room  to 
help  reduce  moisture  around  the  leaves. 
Fans  may  be  used  moderately,  but  do  not 
go  to  extremes.  Too  strong  a  breeze  will  blow 
away  too  much  moisture  from  the  plants  and 
cause  still  more  wilt. 

Watch  for  signs  of  mildew.  If  you  get  it, 
air  the  room  out  well,  snip  off  the  mildew 
blossoms,  and  try  to  reduce  humidity. 

Why  do  so  many  leaves  go  jelly  like  and 
rot  off  in  the  summertime?  This  is  nature’s 
way  of  helping  the  plant  withstand  the  heat. 

When  the  first  call  comes  from  the  plants 
to  the  roots  to  supply  more  moisture,  and  the 
roots  cannot  respond,  nature  discards  a  few 
of  the  outer  leaves  in  order  to  reduce  the 
plant  to  a  size  which  the  roots  are  able  to 
maintain. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  fungi 
which  cause  crown  rot  to  grow  faster  in  hot, 
humid  weather;  and  if  they  enter  a  plant  they 
multiply  more  rapidly  and  bang  go  some 
outer  leaves.  More  careful  watering  will  help 
keep  crown  rot  in  control. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  you  are  using 
fluorescent  lighting  in  the  living  part  of  your 
house,  that  you  try  running  your  light  at 
night  instead  of  during  the  day;  for  even 
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Transplant  into  larger  pot. 

A  plant  is  ready  to  be  repotted  when  the  ball  of  soil 
is  well  covered  with  fine,  light  colored  roots.  Often¬ 
times  the  roots  will  grow  out  the  bottom  drainage 
hole  indicating  the  need  for  a  larger  pot.  Examine 
the  soil  mass  before  deciding  to  repot.  This  is  easy 
to  do  if  you  gently  push  the  plant  out  of  its  con¬ 
tainer  by  inserting  a  pencil  or  small  stick  through 
the  drainage  hole.  Handle  carefully,  for  best  results, 
do  not  disturb  the  ball  of  earth. 


Shift  to  a  smaller  pot. 

When  the  roots  have  decayed  or  the  root  mass  has 
been  reduced  due  to  poor  culture,  accident,  or  dis¬ 
ease— do  not  return  the  plant  to  the  same  size  pot. 
Use  a  smaller  container,  provide  good  bottom  drain¬ 
age,  use  a  light  porous  soil.  Too  much  earth  holds 
excess  moisture  the  plant  cannot  utilize.  Soils  which 
are  not  root  filled  may  sour  or  become  stagnant 
because  the  plant  does  not  have  vigor  enough  to 
absorb  the  water. 

though  the  tubes  give  off  very  little  heat,  they 
do  give  some.  But  remember  that  plants  need 
to  sleep  too,  so  some  hours  of  complete  dark¬ 
ness  must  be  given  them.  If,  however,  your 
lights  are  in  the  basement,  this  switching  of 
night  into  day  would  be  of  some  help. 

So  the  answer  to  summer  rot  seems  to  be 
right  in  your  own  hands.  Good  soil,  good 
drainage  and  sensible  watering.  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  have  enough  energy  left  this 
year  to  spare  a  few  moments  to  help  your 
plants  withstand  the  awful  heat.  end 
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By  a  coincidence,  the  arrival  of  the  June 
1958  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine, 
with  its  review  on  page  fifty-six,  by  Kenneth 
A.  Bowman,  of  the  U.  C.  Manual  Number  23 
concerning  mixtures  for  growing  healthy  con¬ 
tainer-grown  plants,  followed  a  day  or  two 
after  my  having  received  a  copy  of  the  Manual 
itself.  This  was  brought  to  me  by  a  friend 
who  is  an  orchid  growing  expert,  to  whom  I 
had  introduced  my  African  violets.  The  in¬ 
evitable  result,  of  course,  was  that  he  is  now, 
too,  a  confirmed  enthusiast.  He  had  been  so 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  results  he  had 
had  with  his  orchids  in  these  mixtures,  that, 
when  he  saw  mention  in  the  Manual  of  their 
use  for  growing  Saintpaulias,  he  tried  them 
himself.  His  results  were  so  good  that  he 
brought  me  a  supply  of  the  materials  needed 
to  make  a  bushel  of  one  of  the  mixes.  I  too 
tried  a  batch  of  plants  in  some  of  it  and  was 
amazed  at  their  wonderful  response,  in  rapidi¬ 
ty  and  in  the  healthy  growth  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  so  much  so  that  I  have  now  changed 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  U.  C.  Mixes  for 
all  my  plants  in  all  stages.  I  have  introduced 
the  Manual  and  mixes  to  several  friends,  both 
amateur  and  commercial  growers  of  indoor 
plants  of  all  types,  and  have  heard  nothing 
but  praise  from  them. 

I  can  quite  agree  with  all  the  claims  that 


0.5  mm.  (one  fiftieth  of  an  inch)  and  is  freely 
available  here  in  Auckland  as  a  grade  of  sand 
called  “silver  sand,”  which  is  used  for  fine 
concrete  finishing  work.  The  peat  I  use  is 
English  Cumberland  peat,  but,  as  recent  im¬ 
port  restrictions  have  shut  this  out  of  New 
Zealand,  I  have  had  to  find  a  local  source  of 
sphagnum  peat,  and,  fortunately,  there  is  one. 
However,  if  this  had  not  been  available,  other 
things  could  have  been  used,  such  as  sawdust, 
rice  husks  or  wood  shavings. 

To  this  basic  mixture  are  added  certain 
nutrients.  For  Mix  C,  Fertilizer  I  (C)  consists 
of  the  following:  potassium  nitrate  and  potas¬ 
sium  sulphate,  of  each  just  under  one-fifth  of 
an  ounce;  single  superphosphate  two  ounces 
(half  this  quantity  if  double  super  is  used); 
dolomite  lime,  five  and  one-half  ounces;  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  lime,  two  ounces  (I  have  cal¬ 
culated  these  weights  from  the  quantities  given 
in  the  Manual  for  one  cubic  yard,  taking 
twenty-two  bushels  to  the  cubic  yard — correct 
figure  twenty-one  and  seven-tenths  bushels  to 
one  cubic  yard).  I  mix  these  substances  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  sand  in  the  dry  state,  and 
then  add  the  peat.  This,  as  recommended  in 
the  Manual,  I  moisten  thoroughly  twenty-four 
hours  beforehand,  having  previously  rubbed  it 
through  a  one-fourth  inch  sieve.  This  mixture 
can  be  stored  indefinitely,  and  can  be  steril- 
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the  authors  of  the  Manual  make  about  their 
mixes,  and  these  claims  are  quite  numerous. 
I  have  no  salinity  problems;  no  worry  about 
sterilization  and  its  breakdown  effect  on  soil 
constituents;  the  labour  of  mixing  is  greatly 
reduced;  drainage  problems,  storage  difficul¬ 
ties,  expense,  weight,  odours,  are  all  consider¬ 
ably  less;  and  variable  results  because  of 
differences  in  soils,  animal  manures,  compost, 
etc.,  in  other  mixtures  are  eliminated. 

I  have  not  used  the  formula  given  by 
Kenneth  A.  Bowman  in  his  review  in  the 
June  1958  African  Violet  Magazine,  but  I 
followeci  the  notes  given  with  the  tables,  both 
in  the  U.  C.  Manual,  and  in  the  free  leaflet 
on  the  same  subject  (Leaflet  No.  89)  which 
the  University  of  California  has  also  pro¬ 
duced,  and  which  is  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  subject  for  the  amateur  grower. 

I  use  the  following:  Mix  C  with  Fertilizer 
I  (C)  for  rooting  leaves,  either  in  boxes  or 
in  polythene  bags  (see  the  June  1958  African 
Violet  Magazine  also  for  an  excellent  article 
on  these,  on  page  38)  and  also  for  rooting 
crowns  or  offsets.  This  mixture  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  fine  sand  and  sphagnum  peat. 
Fine  sand,  the  authors  of  the  Manual  state, 
must  consist  of  particles  of  a  size  less  than 


ized,  if  desired,  without  any  effect  upon  it. 
In  actual  practice,  I  sterilize  only  the  sand 
because  it  is  procured  from  a  builder  mer¬ 
chant’s  yard,  though  I  dare  say  it  is  not 
necessary  even  for  this.  Because  it  is  un¬ 
changed  by  time,  I  use  this  mixture  for  all 
stages  of  vegetative  reproduction  — -  leaf  cut¬ 
tings,  crowns  and  offsets,  as  these  take  at 
least  two  weeks  to  root. 

Mixtures  in  the  tables  labelled  D  in  the 
Manual  are  used  for  seed  germination,  for 
potting  on,  and  for  potting  up.  These  mixtures 
have  three  parts  peat  and  one  part  pure  sand 
as  their  basic  ingredients.  For  the  slower  root¬ 
ing  stage  of  seed  germination.  Fertilizer  I 
(D)  is  used,  and  for  potting  on  or  potting  up, 
II  (D).  The  latter  differs  from  I  (D)  in  hav¬ 
ing  added  to  it  two  ounces  of  fine  hoof  and 
horn  meal  (or  blood  meal  may  be  used  if  de¬ 
sired).  When  either  of  these  substances  is 
used,  the  mix  must  be  used  within  a  week, 
as  after  that  time  ammonia  build-up  occurs 
and  may  lead  to  plant  burn.  The  nutrients 
used  in  a  bushel  of  Mix  D  Fertilizer  I  (D) 
are:  potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  sul¬ 
phate,  of  each  just  under  one-fifth  of  an 
ounce;  single  superphosphate,  one  and  one- 
half  ounces;  dolomite  lime,  three  and  two- 
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thirds  ounces;  calcium  carbonate  lime,  three 
ounces.  As  the  No.  1  Fertilizers  have  imme¬ 
diately  available  nitrogen,  but  no  stored  ni¬ 
trogen,  a  supplementary  feeding  programme 
is  started  soon  after  seeds,  leaves,  or  crowns 
have  rooted,  and  is  continued  fortnightly. 

The  No.  II  Fertilizers  have  a  moderate 
nitrogen  reserve,  and  plants  in  them  need 
less  supplementary  feeding,  but,  as  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  phosphate  fixation  in  peat, 
and  a  little  leaching  occurs,  in  practice  I 
use  a  fortnightly  feeding  programme  for  them 
too.  I  use  either  the  U.  C.  Manual’s  liquid 
fertilizer  L.7  (which  consists  of  eight  ounces 
of  each  of  ammonium  nitrate,  mono-ammo¬ 
nium  phosphate  and  potassium  chloride  to 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water)  or  a  locally 
produced  foliar  fertilizer  called  “Atagrow,” 
which  is  specially  formulated  for  indoor 
plants.  This  contains  the  basic  needs  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorous  and  potassium  and  also 
trace  elements,  and  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
two  teaspoonfuls  per  gallon  of  water. 

As  I  have  said  above,  I  am  completely 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  U.  C.  Mixes,  and 
to  other  possible  converts  I  can  promise  great 
simplification  in  work,  great  success  with 
all  stages  of  propagation  and  growth,  and, 
above  all,  uniformity  of  results  with  each 
batch  of  plants,  in  growth,  colour  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  foliage,  and  in  profusion  of  richly 
coloured  blooms. 

There  are  three  additional  points  from  my 
experience  in  growing  African  violets  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  fellow  Society  mem¬ 
bers. 

Firstly,  I  have  used  the  polythene  bag 
method  of  leaf  propagation,  as  described  in 
the  June  1958  African  Violet  Magazine  on 
page  thirty-eight,  in  an  article  by  C.  O.  Prin¬ 
gle  of  London,  England.  It  has  certainly 
eliminated  the  work  involved  in  caring  for 
leaves  set  out  in  pans  of  rooting  medium, 
but  so  far  I  have  found  that  the  number  of 
plantlets  produced  is  fewer,  and  they  do  not 
seem  as  robust  as  those  produced  in  pans  or 
boxes.  However,  I  may  have  better  results 
as  I  try  the  bags  in  different  situations. 

The  second  item  concerns  the  method  of 
propagation  by  using  crowns  or  offsets.  This 
method  is  described  in  Montague  Free’s  book 
“All  About  African  Violets,”  but  it  is  hardly 
referred  to  in  other  books,  and  I  have  not 
seen  it  recommended  by  any  African  Violet 
Society  member.  However,  I  have  found  it  a 
reliable  and  rapid  means  of  producing  exact 
duplicates  of  a  good  strain  of  plant,  with 
flowering  plants  being  available  in  as  short 
a  time  as  three  months.  This,  in  comparison 
with  my  minimum  time  of  five  months  to 
flowering  plant  from  leaf  cutting.  In  my 
nursery  I  keep  one  or  two  long  handled  sur¬ 
gical  scalpels  which  have  Bard-Parker  No. 
11  blades  (I  have  the  advantage  here  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  doctor  husband!)  and  with  these  I  can 
remove  the  crowns  with  a  minimum  dis¬ 


turbance  of  the  mother  plant.  I  like  to  let  the 
crowns  grow  until  they  produce  four  leaves, 
as  I  find  this  size  roots  and  grows  quickly 
and  easily,  and  their  removal  does  not  de¬ 
form  or  damage  the  mother  plant.  This,  too, 
is  kept  by  this  means  to  the  single  crown 
type  that  I  prefer  to  grow.  Some  varieties, 
such  as  Arbutus  Double  Pink  and  Double 
Painted  Girl  are  very  prolific  in  producing 
crowns,  and  I  find  my  stocks  of  those  rapidly 
and  easily  increased. 

The  third  item  I  should  like  to  mention  is 
the  use  of  the  “pots  the  plants  can  eat.”  The 
June  1958  African  Violet  Magazine  —  what 
a  valuable  number  this  was!  —  also  refers  td 
these  on  page  sixty-seven  in  the  notes  by 
Vaughan’s  Garden  Research  Centre.  The  pots 
referred  to  had  been  available  in  Auckland 
for  some  time  before  I  received  my  copy  of 
the  magazine,  and  I  had  used  them  with 
great  satisfaction;  but  now  import  restric¬ 
tions  have  cut  off  my  supply  of  them,  tem¬ 
porarily  I  hope.  These  pots  are  made  of  peat 
and  wood  pulp,  and  incorporate  a  nitrogen, 
phosphorous,  potash  nutrient  formula.  The 
type  available  to  me  was  the  thin  walled  one, 
made  in  Norway,  but  imported  here  through 
the  United  States,  and  called  in  New  Zealand, 
“Jiffy  Pots.”  I  have  used  the  two  and  one-half 
inch  size  extensively,  and  have  gotten  quite 
accustomed  to  handling  them  even  when  they 
are  wet,  when  they  become  a  little  friable. 
I  have  found  that  African  violets  flourish  in 
them,  and  I  bring  plantlets  to  the  flowering 
stage  in  them.  When  they  are  then  ready  to 
pot  up,  fine  roots  can  be  seen  growing  through 
them.  It  is  easy  then  to  slip  pot  and  plant  in¬ 
to  a  three  inch  pot,  lined  with  potting  up 
Mix  D  with  Fertilizer  H  (D).  If  they  are  used 
for  bringing  on  seedlings,  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
card  the  unwanted  ones,  without  having  to 
face  the  irksome  and  tedious  task  of  wash¬ 
ing  and  sterilizing  all  the  discarded  two  and 
one-half  inch  clay  pots  1  used  to  use,  and 
which  I  fear  I  must  return  to  using,  until 
better  times  come  and  “Jiffy  Pots”  are  avail¬ 
able  in  New  Zealand  again. 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  me  to  have  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine  coming  regularly  to  keep 
me  in  touch  with  fellow  members  and  with 
new  methods,  ideas  and  new  plants;  and  how 
pleased  I  was  with  my  investment  of  one 
dollar  in  a  copy  of  the  “U.  C.  Manual  No.  23,” 
called  “The  U.  C.  System  for  Producing 
Healthy  Container-Grown  Plants.” 

Cont.  next  page  bottom  2nd  column 
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Fischer’s  Little  Giant  Blue 

ONLY  recently  have  I  become  acquainted 
with  the  Little  Giants.  “What  are  they?” 
you  ask.  The  Little  Giants  are  semiminiature 
or  intermediate  growing  varieties  of  African 
violets  with  huge  full  double  blooms  in  pink, 
purple,  and  blue.  Each  blossom  is  like  a  little 
old  fashioned  rose  it  has  so  many  petals. 

This  series  was  originated  at  Fischer’s 
Greenhouses  by  Paul  Rockelmann  who  has 
been  working  on  their  development  for  about 


Above,  Fischer’s  Little  Giant  Pink 
Below,  Fischer’s  Little  Giant  Purple 


The  Little  Giants 


four  years,  When  asked  to  tell  about  them 
Paul  said,  “Our  Little  Giants  did  not  just 
happen  along.  I  have  been  hybridizing  with 
such  plants  in  mind  for  some  time  and  nat¬ 
urally  I  am  still  working  with  them. 

“A  while  back  small  growing  African  vio¬ 
lets  had  small  blossoms  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  giant  size  blossoms  on  these 
small  plants.  So,  I  began  selecting  and  cross¬ 
ing  violets  that  I  thought  would  produce  a 
combination  of  these  two  characteristics. 
During  the  early  days  of  this  hybridizing  I 
used  our  own  unnamed  seedlings  for  the  most 
part. 

“We  find  that  large  flowering  varieties 
are  the  best  sellers  and  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  plant  itself  folk  may  enjoy  more  va¬ 
rieties  in  a  limited  space— -and  still  have  large 
showy  blooms.  The  Little  Giants  are  not  fast 
growers,  when  compared  with  many  varieties, 
and  they  remain  relatively  small  even  when 
they  become  mature  plants. 

“Care  should  also  be  taken  so  as  not  to 
overpot.  To  overpot  will  retard  flowering 
and  could  discourage  growth  if  the  potting 
soil  is  excessively  rich  or  has  poor  drainage. 
Anyone  attempting  or  expecting  to  hasten 
growth  by  heavy  or  excessive  feeding  will 
slow  growth  instead  of  speeding  it  up.  This 
is  true  of  all  small  type  slow  growing  African 
violets.”  end 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

I  do  hope  some  other  members  will  report 
on  their  experiences  with  the  mixes,  pots, 
and  methods  of  propagation  that  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  and  I  shall  look  forward  to  future 
copies  of  the  magazine  to  bring  me  news  of 
them. 

Footnote:  While  this  article  was  in  the  course 
of  preparation  and  before  it  was  ready  for 
mailing,  the  African  Violet  Magazine  for  De¬ 
cember  (it  takes  some  weeks  to  reach  me) 
arrived  and  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
article  on  the  U.  C.  Mixes  by  Lizetta  Hamil¬ 
ton,  on  page  twenty-two.  There  are  minor 
differences  in  our  application  of  the  Manual’s 
instructions  (Lizetta  Hamilton  makes  slight 
modifications  of  the  original  formula  by  add¬ 
ing  Sponge-Rok  and  she  uses  apothecary’s 
weights)  but  there  is  no  difference  in  our 
mutual  praise  of  these  excellent  mixtures. 
Incidentally,  I  find  the  simplest  measure  is  an 
empty  four  gallon  kerosene  tin  with  the  top 
entirely  removed.  This  container  is  exactly 
half  a  bushel,  and  an  empty  one  gallon  tin 
is  one-eighth  a  bushel.  end 


Anne  Tinari  Tinari 

S  we  approach  the  late  spring  and  hot 
summer  months  ahead,  with  such  varied 
temperature  changes,  there  is  always  a  surge 
of  mail  and  telephone  calls  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  control  of  cyclamen  mite. 
Perhaps,  the  next  best  thing  to  keeping  a 
good  preventive  spraying  program  in  op¬ 
eration  is  the  ability  and  foresight  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  dread  disease  with  its  distortion 
of  leaves  and  blossoms  at  the  onset.  Do  not 
wait  until  your  valuable  collection  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  dangers  of  infestation  through 
one  plant  that  could  have  been  disposed  of 
upon  recognition. 

Thus,  let  me  urge  you  to  adopt  a  simplified 
pest-control  schedule,  by  using  one  of  the 
many  good  insecticides,  on  the  market.  So¬ 
dium  selenate,  Antrol  Bomb,  or  the  reliable 
Optox  spray  are  only  a  few  of  the  tested 
and  tried  insecticides  that  are  readily  avail¬ 
able;  in  any  case  the  manufacturer’s  specific 
directions  should  be  followed.  Establish  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  periodic  spraying  of  at  least  once 
a  month  to  suit  your  specific  need.  Your  re¬ 
ward  will  be  great  in  the  knowledge  of  pos¬ 
sessing  clean  plants  and  if  trouble  occurs,  it 
is  usually  mild  and  can  be  controlled  more 
readily.  If  this  issue  of  the  column  dwells 
heavily  on  diseases  please  bear  with  us  and 
be  patient  as  there  are  many  beginners  in 
our  midst  who  are  experiencing  for  the  first 
time  the  annoying  troubles  that  can  exist 
among  plant  life  at  this  season. 

The  following  question  is  one  many  have 
asked  me  to  explain. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  meant 
by  the  Extra  Dilute  Solution  method  of  us¬ 
ing  sodium  selenate? 

A.  May  I  refer  anyone  interested  in  de¬ 
tailed  description  on  the  usage  of  sodium 
selenate  for  the  prevention  of  mite  to  a  very 
thorough  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Neil 
C.  Miller  on  page  40  of  the  A.  V.  Magazine, 
Volume  11  No.  1.  The  extra  dilute  method  is 
explained  in  detail  on  page  45.  I  should  like 
to  quote  direct  from  this  article  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  new  readers. 

“The  Extra  Dilute  Solution  was  one  con¬ 
taining  one-quarter  gram  of  sodium  selenate 
per  gallon.  It  was  thus  one-quarter  as  strong 
as  the  Standard  Solution,  hence  contained 
.0019  grams  of  1.9  milligrams  per  fluid  ounce. 
This  solution,  when  applied  one  fluid  ounce  at 
a  time  to  3  inch  pots,  resulted  in  very  little 
adverse  plant  reaction.  Applied  four  times, 


Greenhouses  Bethayres,  Pa. 

at  about  one  week  or  ten  day  intervals,  it 
gave  a  final  concentration  of  selenate  equal 
to  that  given  by  the  Standard  Solution,  thus 
affording  the  same  amount  of  protection  to 
the  plant,  but  the  concentration  was  built 
up  so  slowly  that  if  the  plants  were  other¬ 
wise  healthy  they  seldom  suffered  the  wilt  or 
collapse  that  often  resulted  from  application 
of  the  Standard  Solution.  The  Extra  Dilute 
Solution  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  widely 
used  and  has  given  the  most  generally  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

“Selenate  is  most  commonly  sold  to  hobby¬ 
ists  as  capsules  containing  one  quarter  gram 
apiece,  so  that  the  Extra  Dilute  Solution  can 
be  made  by  dissolving  one  capsule  in  one 
gallon  of  warm  water.  The  Standard  Solution, 
can  be  readily  made  from  quarter-gram  cap¬ 
sules  by  dissolving  four  capsules  in  a  gallon 
of  water.” 

Q.  I  am  a  beginner,  from  some  unknown 
source  I  have  an  infestation  of  mites.  I  have 
an  idea  for  fumigation  with  parathion  but 
need  help  on  amount  to  use  and  how  long  to 
keep  plants  under  this  fumigant.  Is  it  safe 
to  give  this  treatment  and  later  bring  plants 
into  my  home?  I  have  many  plants  and  am 
most  anxious  to  save  them.  The  use  of  para¬ 
thion  dust  on  our  corn  fields  and  crops  has 
given  effective  control  on  mite. 

H.  Hill,  Greeley,  Colo. 

A.  May  I  suggest  you  abandon  the  idea 
of  using  parathion  for  any  plants  that  will 
be  growing  in  your  home.  Not  only  is  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  this  type  gas  in  the  home  as 
it  is  very  injurious  to  the  lungs  but  every  time 
the  temperature  rises  it  acts  as  a  refumigant 
and  fumes  can  penetrate  the  skin  and  lungs 
and  cause  serious  injury.  In  the  greenhouse, 
where  top  and  side  ventilation  carry  off  the 
fumes,  it  is  of  great  value,  also  for  outdoor 
spraying  of  crops.  However,  in  the  closed 
area  of  one’s  home  I  would  certainly  advise 
against  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  a  firm,  healthy 
plant  may  overnight  droop  badly  and  never 
revive?  Crowns  do  not  wilt,  only  all  the  low¬ 
er,  outer  and  middle  leaves  hang  limp  around 
the  pot,  roots  are  firm  and  healthy  upon  ex¬ 
amination. 

A.  Have  you  considered  extreme  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  responsible  for  this  condition? 
Plants  which  have  been  thoroughly  watered 
and  left  near  a  cold  window  at  night  may 
wilt.  Heavy  watering  will  cause  the  plant 
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cells  to  become  saturated  to  a  point  of  damage 
to  the  plant  and  droopy  leaves  result,  also 
plants  in  too  large  a  pot  and  exposed  to  this 
treatment  may  be  effected  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  why  some  violets  bunch 
up  in  the  center,  petiole  is  short,  leaves  are 
small  and  curl  under?  There  is  no  grayness 

like  cyclamen  mite  damage. 

L.P.Y. 

A.  It  is  most  possible  to  have  a  touch  of 
mite  even  if  centers  are  not  gray,  when  cen¬ 
ters  are  gray,  mite  is  usually  in  an  advanced 
stage.  It  is  many  times  wise  to  discard  the 
plant.  However,  you  may  have  what  is  known 
as  stunt  growth,  this  may  be  due  to  over¬ 
fertilization  of  plants,  extreme  temperature 
change,  too  cold  an  atmosphere,  and  lack  of 
sufficient  light.  Any  one  of  these  or  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  stunted  center  growth. 

Q.  My  daughter  has  a  beautiful  collection 
of  violets,  now  very  suddenly  all  is  not  well. 
A  mold  or  mildew  is  covering  the  stems  and 
under  parts  of  petals  and  flowers.  What  can 
be  the  trouble? 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Badger,  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

A.  May  I  suggest  you  spread  the  plants 
out  so  that  good  air  circulation  is  constant. 
Fermate,  we  find,  is  still  one  of  the  best 
materials  to  combat  botrytis  or  any  fungus 
type  infestation,  although  Mildex  and  several 
other  materials  are  on  the  market  to  date. 
Use  one  level  tablespoon  of  fermate  to  one 
gallon  of  water  and  overhead  watering  for 
best  results.  This  will  make  plants  look  a 
little  on  the  black  side,  but  will  eventually 
wash  off  and  it  certainly  stops  mildew. 

Mrs.  Dwight  Brewster  has  also  sent  me 
an  excellent  account  of  how  she  solved  the 
problem  of  mildew.  “My  experiences  to  gain 
some  control  was  to  apply  straight  fermate 
(known  as  ferbam  in  this  country)  with  a 
small  brush.  I  had  previously  tried  spraying 
with  fermate  in  water  and  the  results  were 
disappointing.  The  leaves  were  dark  and 
unattractive  and  also  the  control  was  not 
good.  Then  I  applied  fermate  and  dusting  sul¬ 
phur  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  2  and  since  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  I  have  found  no  more  signs  of  the 
disease.  Then  I  found  that  the  dust  could 
readily  be  washed  off,  and  the  plants  looked 
as  good  as  ever.  I  did  get  some  damage  to 
the  new  blossom  stems,  but  the  new  ones  com¬ 
ing  up  seem  to  be  all  right.  I  applied  the  dust 
about  three  weeks  ago  and  now  all  my  plants 
seem  healthy  and  the  new  blossom  stems  are 
coming  up  nicely.  Oh  yes,  before  I  applied  the 
dust  I  had  dipped  some  of  my  plants  in  the 
ferbam  solution,  with  the  top  of  the  pot  pro¬ 
tected  with  plastic,  and  it  had  virtually  no 
effect  on  the  disease.” 

In  regard  to  the  question  on  resterilization 
of  soil  discussed  in  a  former  issue,  I  was  so 
glad  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Stoehr  with 
the  following  answer:  “I  have  discussed  this 
with  Dr.  E.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Director  of  the  Bio¬ 


chemical  Research  Laboratory  at  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  he  says  it  is  much  better 
to  put  the  soil  out  on  the  ground  through  a 
winter.  In  this  way  it  is  restored  to  its  for¬ 
mer  value.” 

Q.  Are  any  members  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  copies  of  many  of  the  back  issues  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine? 

A.  Anyone  who  is  interested  please  con¬ 
tact:  Alice  Mae  Clary,  1732  W.  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue,  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  or  Mrs.  Ray  Finke,  926 
Lutz  Street,  Shawano,  Wisconsin.  Please  con¬ 
tact  them  direct. 

Q.  A  question  often  asked  of  me  is  how 
to  get  rid  of  ants  in  the  home.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  possibility  of  spreading  infestation 
among  plants.  An  excellent  answer  from  one 
of  our  members  follows: 

A.  “Don’t  Have  Ants  Inside  The  House! 
Simply  put  a  ribbon  of  chlordane  powder 
10  or  5%  in  an  absolute  continuous  line 
around  the  house  2  or  3  times  a  year.  We  use 
a  putty  knife  and  the  vibration  as  we  scratch 
the  base  of  the  foundation  jiggles  just  the 
right  amount  off.” 

Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  to  grow  Afri¬ 
can  violets  from  seed? 

Mrs.  R.  Smith,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  any  type  con¬ 
tainer  such  as  a  bulb  pot  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  glass,  or  a  glass  casserole  with  cover. 
Fine  vermiculite,  granulated  peat  and  sand 
or  sterilized  African  violet  soil,  can  be  used 
for  sowing  seed.  Sow  on  moist  soil  or  ver¬ 
miculite  and  press  lightly.  Maintain  a  warm 
temperature  of  75°  to  80 °F,  and  keep  covered 
until  germination  takes  place.  Then,  normal 
house  temperature  of  70°F  is  suitable.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  seed  germinates  within 
a  week  or  two  and  within  four  to  six  weeks, 
the  tiny  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting. 
Start  feeding  and  preventive  disease  spraying 
a  few  weeks  after  transplanting, 

Q.  Please  tell  me  what  causes  the  out¬ 
side  row  of  leaves  on  my  violets  to  grow  so 
much  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  plant?  My 
plants  bloom  and  look  very  healthy. 

Mrs.  John  Deres,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Your  plant’s  outer  leaves  are  most  na¬ 
turally  stretching  out  for  the  light  and  many 
times  do  get  greatly  out  of  proportion  if 
not  trimmed  back  periodically.  It  will  not 
harm  them  to  remove  a  few  lower  leaves  oc¬ 
casionally  but  will  throw  strength  for  more 
abundant  blooms  and  at  the  same  time  plants 
may  be  kept  growing  in  proper  proportion. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me,  a  beginner,  which 
varieties  of  African  violets  can  be  trained 
into  an  ideal  shaped  plant? 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Freedland,  Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

A.  In  answer  to  your  question,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  turn  to  page  263  in  your  “1001  Ques¬ 
tions,”  to  give  you  an  idea  of  spacing  out  a 
plant  since  you  have  the  book.  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  look  and  read 
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about  this  information.  In  regard  to  how  to 
choose  the  best  type  plant  to  train  for  show 
plants,  you  should  select  varieties  which 
possess  a  flexible  type  leaf  that  can  be  easily 
trained.  Amazons  and  duPonts  are  a  little 
more  tedious.  One  of  the  important  things  to 
remember  in  choosing  show  plants  is  their 
flowering  quality.  A  beautifully  shaped  plant 
which  produces  no  blooms  has  little  chance 
of  being  a  winner.  Semidoubles  and  double 
flowering  types  are  ideal  for  show  purposes, 
also  any  varieties  that  possess  longevity  of 
flowers.  However,  many  plants  may  be 
shaped  with  time  and  patience,  making  sure 
to  start  far  enough  ahead  of  show  time. 
READERS:  Will  you  answer  these  questions: 

Q.  Where  may  I  purchase  soluble  super¬ 
phosphate,  the  only  type  I  find  turns  out  to 
be  nonsoluble?  Mary  B.  McHenry,  157  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Q.  I  have  a  large  collection  of  violets  and 
particularly  interested  in  corresponding  with 
collectors  in  the  San  Antonio,  Texas  area. 
Will  any  member  from  there  interested  please 
contact:  Mrs.  John  Walusiak,  1800  Mac  Ar¬ 
thur  Avenue,  Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  fertilizer  salts 
crystalize  on  the  pots  of  duPonts  and  Supremes 
quicker  than  any  other  varieties? 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Parker,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

In  my  article,  “Little  Hints  From  Here 
and  There,”  I  warned  folks  of  the  dangers 
of  using  water  softeners  in  the  water  for 
African  violets.  One  reader  wrote  me  she  is 
using  the  Culligan  system  of  water-softened 
water  on  her  violets  and  it  caused  them  no 
harm.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  people 
who  use  softened  water,  by  any  method. 
Please  write  direct  to:  Mrs.  T.  L.  Parker,  1604 
Rugby  Rd.,  S.E.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

In  regard  to  an  answer  on  the  name  origi¬ 
nation  of  the  African  violet  Emperor  Wil¬ 
helm  I  should  like  to  quote  a  small  portion 
of  a  letter  sent  to  me  as  follows: 

“One  of  the  quickest  ways  for  a  colum¬ 
nist  to  find  out  the  number  of  people  reading 
the  column  is  to  insert  a  question  that  people 
can  easily  get  the  answer  to.  You  have,  I 
suppose,  already  been  swamped  with  mail 
telling  you  that  the  answer  to  the  naming 
of  Emperor  Wilhelm  is  contained  in  the  story, 
‘Four  Years  with  the  Emperor,’  by  Betty 
Stoehr  on  page  64  of  the  September,  1956, 
African  Violet  Magazine.” 

My  only  comment  on  this  letter  is  to  thank 
each  and  every  member  who  was  so  very 
kind  to  write  to  me  of  this  interesting  story. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  receive 
scores  of  letters  from  members  everywhere, 
advising  where  this  information  was  avail¬ 
able.  I  was  delighted  to  receive  mail  even 
from  our  good  past  president,  Mr.  Harvey  and 
Mrs.  Stoehr,  herself.  To  all  of  you  a  million 
thanks,  it’s  wonderful  to  be  in  contact  with  a 
live  audience,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  good 
spirit.  end 


Photo  of  pressed  specimen 

More  About  Ali  Baba 

H.  L.  Geis,  Houston,  Texas 

The  African  violet  seedling,  Ali  Baba,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  hybridizers  in 
the  March,  1959  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine,  as  notable  for  having  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers  per  stalk  so  far  recorded. 
Though  observation  and  testing  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  was  incomplete,  the  first  report  was 
made  to  give  hybridizers  an  earlier  chance 
to  test  the  genetic  strength  of  its  flowering 
properties  on  various  crosses.  The  plant  was 
described  as  having  the  fixed  habit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  two  flower  stalks  per  petiole;  the  pri¬ 
mary  stalk  producing  up  to  forty-five  flowers 
and  the  secondary  stalk  up  to  twenty  flowers. 
Before  the  article  went  to  press  these  maxima 
had  changed  to  forty-eight  and  twenty-five 
respectively.  A  more  recent  observation 
yielded  a  count  of  fifty  flowers  on  a  pri¬ 
mary  stalk  of  the  parent  seedling  and  fifty- 
two  flowers  on  a  primary  stalk  of  a  second 
generation  plant. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  best  growth 
and  flowering  of  Ali  Baba  have  been  obtained 
under  rather  strong  fluorescent  lighting.  The 
above  counts  were  obtained  in  midsummer, 
but  in  air  conditioning.  The  habit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  two  flower  stalks  is  not  quite  as  “fix¬ 
ed”  as  was  thought.  Only  the  fully  mature 
and  vigorous  plant  will  reliably  furnish  the 
two  flower  stalks  (sometimes  even  a  third) 
and  the  maximum  flower  counts.  Also,  the 
maximum  counts  of  fifty-two  and  twenty- 
five  flowers  on  primary  and  secondary 
stalks  have  not  been  observed  on  the  same 
petiole.  Their  combined  sum  of  seventy- 
seven  flowers  per  petiole,  hence,  is  still  only 
a  theoretical  maximum.  In  the  only  com¬ 
bined  count  made  to  date,  a  single  petiole 
furnished  only  sixty-four  flowers  from  its  two 
stems. 

A  few  Ali  Baba  leaf  cuttings,  perhaps  five 
percent,  have  failed  to  yield  the  typical  wavy 
leaf  and  loosely  frilled  flower. 

Ali  Baba  has  been  cross-pollinated  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  flower  count.  Of  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  plants  which  have  flowered 
to  date,  only  mild  variations  from  Ali  Baba, 
in  leaf  and  flower,  have  been  observed.  Only 
three  of  the  seedlings  had  an  initial  flower 
count  indicating  unusual  properties,  and  only 
one  has  seemed  truly  superior.  end 
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CwAFr  FROM  CriCKFHFaRM 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


HI  Neighbors!  It‘s  the  merry  month  of  June 
once  more,  and  not  too  warm  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  so  won’t  you  join  me?  It  is  very 
pleasant  out  here  on  the  porch.  All  the  kittens 
are  romping  after  their  mommie’s  tail  and  the 
old  dog  is  dreaming  .  .  .  probably  of  rabbits 
or  pheasants  .  .  .  and  I  sit  wondering  what  to 
put  in  this  column, 

I  have  had  so  many  letters  regarding  the 
culture  of  the  various  gesneriads  that  it  might 
be  well  to  give  you  a  little  background  in¬ 
formation  I  have  assembled  on  the  native 
habitat  of  some  of  these  plants.  It  may  help 
you,  as  it  helped  me,  figure  out  their  needs. 
Unlike  Saintpaulias,  the  gesneriaceae  have  a 
wide  range  of  temperature  in  their  native 
homes. 

Some  time  ago  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  read¬ 
ing  on  gesneriads.  Dr.  Moore  loaned  me  a 
pamphlet  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Edinburgh,  which  listed  places  where  many 
of  these  plants  grow.  Also,  Dr.  Moore’s  book, 
“African  Violets  and  Their  Relatives,”  has 
been  a  great  help.  I  think  if  one  knows  na¬ 
tive  conditions  it  should  be  of  help  in  trying 
to  duplicate,  in  some  measure,  those  environ¬ 
ments  in  our  homes.  Of  course,  we  can’t  be 
100%  accurate  but  fewer  mistakes  would  be 
made. 

I  discovered  that  the  necessary  drainage 
these  gesneriaceae  demand  may  be  provided 
by  using  pieces  of  finely  broken  clay  pots 
mixed  with  loose,  porous  soil,  rich  in  humus. 
They  also  love  the  humidity  of  evaporating 
moisture  around  them.  I  found  that  most  ges¬ 
neriads  will  respond  to  a  weak  feeding  of 
plant  food  every  two  weeks,  as  long  as  drain¬ 
age  is  excellent.  Some  of  my  lessons  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way  —  through  losing  plants. 

Now  I  will  list  from  my  notes  some  of  the 
family  gesneriaceae  and  their  native  homes. 
Many  of  these  may  not  be  familiar  to  you 
at  present  but  it’s  a  fairly  good  bet  that  you 
will  acquire  one  or  two  in  the  future.  Interest 
in  gesneriads  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds: 
if  my  mail  is  any  yardstick  of  measure. 

Let’s  start  with  the  Saintpaulia  species, 
S.  Goetzeana  which  is  a  small  leafed,  creep¬ 
ing  plant  and  a  very  slow  grower  with  al¬ 
most  no  stems  on  the  leaves.  It  is  found  on 
mossy  rock  surfaces  in  rain  forest,  on  rocks 


in  deep  shade,  hillside  forest  in  upland  rain 
forest.  This  would  indicate  shady,  moist,  cool 
conditions  but  no  waterlogging  of  soil.  Needs 
excellent  drainage. 

S.  diplotricha  has  beautiful  almost  black 
green  foliage  that  is  very  limber  with  the  re¬ 
verse  side  maroon  with  green  veining.  Found 
in  limestone  gorges  on  rock  ledges  in  deep 
shade  of  dry  evergreen  forest.  Again,  water 
drains  from  rocks.  This  plant  is  shade  loving. 
S.  ionantha  grew  originally  at  the  Sigi  caves, 
on  cliffs,  and  top  ledges  among  boulders. 
From  experience  I  find  this  one  can  stand 
more  light  but  likes  it  cool. 

S.  tongwensis  was  found  growing  on  gneiss 
rocks  in  forest  patch  on  mountain  peak.  Indi¬ 
cates  low  light  and  good  drainage. 

S.  confusa  is  at  home  on  damp  gneiss  rock 
in  stream  bed  —  rain  forest.  Here  is  one  that 
will  tolerate  wet  soil  as  long  as  drainage  is 
good. 

S.  Grotei  is  from  the  East  Usambara  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  popular  because  it  will  trail 
grows  best  in  low  light  intensity. 

S.  amaniensis  comes  from  the  Usambara 
Mountains  of  Tanganyika.  Prefers  a  low  light 
intensity.  This  one  is  small  leafed  and  creeps 
also. 

S.  shumensis  is  native  to  the  West  Usambara 
Mountains  .  .  .  dry  forest  on  cliff  face  at 
5900  feet  above  sea  level.  Keep  it  cool  and  a 
bit  dry,  readers. 

Gesneriads  with  tubers: 

Rechsteineria  cardinalis,  Rechsteineria  leuco- 
tricha,  Sinningia  tubiflora.  These  will  stand 
fairly  strong  light  like  gloxinia.  They  remain 
compact  but  should  not  be  overwatered  until 
the  soil  is  soggy.  Also  these  plants  thrive  on 
humidity  and  Will  tolerate  heat. 

Gesneriads  with  scaly  rhizomes: 

Achimenes  are  a  fascinating  basket  or  hang¬ 
ing  plant.  Found  in  Northern  Mexico  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  Northern  Argentina,  and  Jamaica. 
Warmth  is  indicated  and  constant  moisture, 
also  semishade.  If  allowed  to  dry  out  the 
plant  goes  into  premature  dormancy. 
Smithianthas  have  very  velvety  leaves.  They 
come  from  the  Mountains  of  Mexico  and  re¬ 
quire  more  space  than  other  gesneriads. 
Good  drainage  .  .  .  moist  but  not  wet  soil 
.  .  .  high  humidity. 

Kohleria  are  indigenous  to  the  Mountains  of 
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Mexico,  to  Northern  South  America,  and 
Trinidad.  Nice  basket  plants.  Do  not  keep 
soil  too  wet  or  rhizomes  will  rot. 

Now  for  some  others: 

Petrocosmea  Kerrii  is  from  the  evergreen 
jungles  of  Siam.  I  know  from  experience  this 
one  likes  wet  soil  and  wet  feet.  It  lives  in 
my  plant  room  in  a  shaded  spot  where  the 
temperature  is  60°  to  70°.  It  doesn’t  grow 
fast  for  me. 

Chirita  and  Didymocarpus  come  from  India 
to  China,  Sumatra  and  Java.  They  like  a 
moderate  temperature,  humid  atmosphere, 
light  shade  and  a  well-drained  soil,  rich  in 
humus  (like  Achimenes).  Be  generous  with 
water. 

Streptocarpus  come  to  us  from  Africa,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  Siam  and  Burma.  Two  distinct  groups 
are  recognized.  S.  Kirkii,  with  erect  leafy 
stems,  likes  a  warm  humid  place.  The  more 
common  species  are  found  in  cool  moist 
wooded  mountain  gorges  in  more  temperate 
parts.  They  inhabit  crevices  and  shadows  of 
rocks;  so  cool  and  shady  seems  ideal.  Epis- 
cias  are  found  from  Southern  Mexico  to  Bra¬ 
zil  and  the  West  Indies.  High  humidity  and 
extremely  porous  soil  are  desirable.  They  are 
damaged  by  cold  and  freeze  at  55°.  E.  dian- 
thaflora  seems  to  take  cooler  conditions  than 
the  others. 

Hypocryta  Nummalaria  makes  a  lovely  bas¬ 
ket  plant  with  masses  of  small  leaves  and 
small  pouch-like  blooms  of  vermillion.  Native 
of  Southern  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Will  tolerate  fairly  strong  light.  Codonanthe 
is  from  tropical  America.  It  is  a  stiff  trailer 
or  if  allowed  to  creep  will  root  at  the  nodes. 
Tolerant  of  strong  light.  Columneas  are  native 
to  the  moist  forests  of  tropical  America. 
Many  grow  on  trees  in  the  same  manner  as 
orchids.  Some  species  make  soft  trailers, 
others  are  stiff  trailers.  All  have  showy  red 
to  orange  or  yellow  blooms,  and  all  like  hu¬ 
midity  and  porous  soil. 

Of  course,  there  are  many,  many  more 
gesneriads  than  I  have  mentioned  in  these 
notes.  Some  readers  may  have  plants  I  have 
not  listed.  If  I  can  dig  up  any  information 
you  may  want,  drop  me  a  stamped  envelope. 
All  my  information  came  from  Dr.  Moore’s 
book  or  literature  he  loaned  me.  I’m  sure  he 
won’t  mind  if  I  share  it  with  you.  Readers 
who  would  like  to  know  where  to  buy  some 
of  these  plants,  please  send  a  stamped  en¬ 
velope  and  the  names  of  plants  in  which  you 
are  interested.  (I’m  sure  my  editor  wouldn’t 
want  me  to  give  free  advertising  in  my  col¬ 
umn.  It  just  wouldn’t  be  ethical.)  Summer 
is  a  good  time  to  add  a  few  of  these  to  your 
collection.  Some  just  won’t  travel  in  cold 
weather  and  summer  humidity  will  give  them 
a  good  start. 

Sorry  Grandma  couldn’t  be  with  us  today. 
She  called  to  say  she  was  going  to  visit  her 
kinfolks.  I  think  there  is  a  new  grandchild 
she  is  anxious  to  “spoil”  for  a  few  days. 


Greenhouse  Pool 


Make  your  greenhouse  more  attractive 
or  interesting  with  a  novel  planting  of 
your  surplus  plants  ....  Try  building  a 
shallow  reflecting  pool  under  one  of  the 
benches  and  surrounding  it  with  little  ferns 
and  African  violets. 

The  pool  may  be  made  any  size  to  fit  the 
space  —  large  or  small.  Place  stones  in  an 
irregular  pattern  around  the  pool  edge  to 
cover  the  rim  of  the  pool.  This  will  give  it 
a  more  natural  appearance  and  also  serve 
as  a  protection  to  the  plants  as  well. 

For  a  small  pool  a  large,  flat,  shallow  pan 
of  either  metal  or  plastic  will  do.  But,  if 
space  permits  a  large;r  pool  a  galvanized  pan 
(about  3  inches  deep)  may  be  made  at  a  local 
tin  shop.  Paint  the  bottom  to  protect  it  from 
rusting  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  damp 
earth.  Paint  the  inside  too  —  an  attractive, 
cool  green.  Have  the  tinner  make  an  opening 
in  the  center  where  a  large  stopper  or  plug 
may  be  placed  so  that  the  pool  may  be  drain¬ 
ed  and  cleaned. 

A  quart  size  (or  larger)  hole  may  be  dug 
about  8  or  10  inches  deep  directly  under 
the  pool  at  the  opening  to  serve  as  a  dry  well. 
Remove  the  plug,  let  the  water  drain  down 
into  this  hole  to  empty  the  pool.  end 


I  hope  my  information  will  help  you 
some  with  gesneriad  growing  problems  and 
maybe  encourage  you  to  try  a  few  of  these 
lovely  relatives.  Most  of  them  take  very  little 
space.  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  you  lose  some. 
I  have  had  my  share  of  losses  .  .  .  that’s  how 
I  learn  .  .  .  trial  and  error,  with  many  an 
error.  Even  Cornell  University  has  its  trou¬ 
bles,  so  who  am  I  to  complain?  When  I  visited 
there  I  w^as  amazed  to  see  Episcia  “Tropical 
Topaz”  growing  lustily  in  a  bed  of  coarse 
gravel  with  not  an  ounce  of  soil.  It  just  ran 
in  a  thick  green  carpet  dotted  with  a  mass  of 
yellow  blooms.  It  was  near  the  area  that  is 
misted  several  times  a  day,  so  the  humidity 
was  high.  I  find  that  using  a  paint  spray 
filled  with  real  warm  water  is  effective.  I 
mist  until  all  foliage  is  wet  and  do  it  when 
the  temperature  is  about  70°  or  above. 

Guess  that’s  about  all  for  this  time.  Have 
a  pleasant  summer  and  we  will  all  meet  again 
in  September. 
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Television  program  from  WCSH-TV  featuring  African 
violets;  reading  left  to  right:  Mrs.  M.  D,  Belledeu, 
Portland,  Maine,  and  Agnes  Gibbs,  Director  of  Home 
Economics,  WCSH-TV,  Portland,  Maine. 

•  The  African  Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco 

will  stage  its  show  as  part  of  the  annual  San 
Francisco  Flower  Show  to  be  held  in  the 
new  Garden  Center  and  Hall  of  Flowers  Build¬ 
ing  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  9th  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Way,  San  Francisco.  The  show  will 
be  open  to  the  public  on  August  26  and  27 


from  1:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  and  on  August 
28  from  12:00  noon  to  6:00  p.m. 

•Members  of  the  Upper  Pinellas  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society,  Largo,  Florida,  held  their  first 
annual  African  violet  display  on  Monday, 
February  8,  1960  in  the  Largo  Fairgrounds 
Auditorium.  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stone  was  chair¬ 
man.  Judging  was  done  by  Mrs.  Edna  Buchta 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Mason’s  plant  of  T-V  Swirl¬ 
ing  Petticoats  won  queen  of  the  show.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Suder  won  the  most  ribbons. 

•The  Canton  African  Violet  Society  played 
host  to  the  State  Violet  Society  in  Canton 
October  2-3,  1959.  The  commercial  room  was 
made  very  attractive  by  the  displays  of  Al¬ 
bert  Kehi’s  Greenhouse,  Madison  Gardens, 
The  Select  Violet  House,  Baxter  Greenhouse, 
Ann  Buynak,  Pearle  Turner,  and  Granger 
Gardens.  Speakers  were  Mr.  F.  D.  Richter, 
Hammond,  Indiana  who  spoke  on  hybridizing 
African  violets,  and  Neil  C.  Miller,  Penns 
Grove,  New  Jersey  who  discussed  questions 
about  sodium  selenate. 


Deadline  dates:  For  December  issue  September  1st;  For  March  issue  December  1st;  For  June 
issue  March  1st;  for  September  issue  June  1st. 

A  few  items  you  should  know:  No  photos  can  he  returned.  Please  do  NOT  SEND  ME  NEGA¬ 
TIVES.  Please  send  no  neiuspaper  clippings.  Show  News  must  be  confined  to  200  words  or  less. 

Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


•The  Nutmeg  African  Violet  Club  held  its  first 

annual  show  October  17-19,  1959  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Hall  in  Orange,  Connecticut.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Comboni  was  chairman,  Mrs.  Leon 
Osborne  was  cochairman. 

Mrs.  Kendrick  Gooch  won  queen  of  the 
show  with  her  plant  of  Old  Rose  Bouquet. 
First  runner-up  went  to  Mr.  Irving  Peckham 
for  a  plant  of  Navy  Bouquet.  Mrs.  Newell 
Mallette  won  second  runner-up  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Adams,  third.  Mrs.  Newell  Mallette 
won  sweepstakes,  Mr.  Joseph  Adams,  first 
runner-up  to  sweepstakes,  and  Mrs.  Adams 
won  second  runner-up.  Mrs.  L.  Osborne  won 
a  special  award  for  her  display  representing 
the  theme  of  the  show. 


Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Herbert  Mason,  Mrs.  Edna  Buchta 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stone  at  Upper  Pinellas  Show. 


•The  annual  spring  show  of  the  Baltimore 
African  Violet  Club  was  held  at  the  East- 
point  Community  Hall  on  Friday,  May  6  and 
Saturday,  May  7.  “Mother’s  Memories”  was 
the  theme  and  various  arrangements  carried 
out  this  theme.  There  was  Mother’s  Wedding, 
Baby’s  Arrival,  School  Days  or  Graduation, 
Vacation  Days  as  well  as  a  class  for  unusual 
containers  and  one  featuring  Madonnas  and 
white  violets. 

The  stage,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
D.  Heimert,  was  beautifully  decorated  to 
represent  an  outdoor  garden  scene  with  mother 
in  the  center  surrounded  by  her  treasured 
African  violets.  Mrs.  Betty  Deckelman  was 
show  chairman. 


A  partial  view  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Columbus 
African  Violet  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  Neufs  contributions:  For  Sep- 
teniher  issue ^  June  1st;  for  December  issue,  September  1st; 
for  March  issue,  December  1st;  for  June  issue,  March  1st. 


•At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
African  Violet  Club,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

the  following  officers  were  installed:  presi¬ 
dent,  E.  L.  Thompson;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Betty  Deckelman;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Helen  Merker;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Schenk;  membership  secretary,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Kimrey. 

We  have  already  had  one  meeting  de¬ 
voted  to  soil  testing,  and  one  planned  on 
soil  nutrition,  also  we  are  to  have  member 
participation  in  a  program  to  raise  plants 
from  assorted  seeds.  It  all  sounds  quite  thrill¬ 
ing  and  we  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
the  results. 

•The  Greene  Thumb  African  Violet  Club  of 
Xenia,  Ohio  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  year  at  their  September  meeting: 
president,  Mrs.  Harry  Jackson;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  William  Pershing;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs.  Albert  Heath. 

Installation  at  the  October  meeting  was 
followed  by  the  club  presenting  Mrs.  Joseph 
Farris  with  a  past  president’s  pin  for  her 
faithful  service  during  the  past  year. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the  club  to 
have  an  African  violet  display  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  Cherry’s  Furniture  Store  in  Xenia, 
Ohio  on  April  8th  and  9th, 

•At  a  holiday  luncheon  at  Crandall’s  on 
December  10,  1959,  the  following  officers 
were  installed  for  the  Countryside  African 
Violet  Club,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  president, 
Mrs.  Ed  Toellner;  first  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Mel  Schwoegler;  second  vice  president,  Mrs. 
William  Wall;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ritchie;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Brokaw;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fred  Wag¬ 
ner.  The  installing  officer  was  Mrs.  Forrest 
Her,  a  past  president. 

Members  brought  blooming  plants  which 
were  distributed  to  four  nursing  homes  and  al¬ 
so  gave  a  donation  to  the  Empty  Stocking 
Club. 

A  panel  forum,  led  by  Mrs.  Robert  Jen¬ 
nings,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Isenberg,  Mrs.  Thomas  Rit¬ 
chie  and  Mrs.  William  Wall,  answered  ques¬ 
tions  on  all  phases  of  growing  African  vio¬ 
lets  at  the  January  meeting  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hamilton. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Ruth  Harmon.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Bro¬ 
kaw  gave  a  demonstration  on  propagation  by 
leaf  and  plant  division.  Members  were  given 
leaves  of  a  new  unknown  variety  for  compe¬ 


tition.  Year  books  were  distributed. 

The  club  is  looking  forward  to  a  visit  to 
the  Nitra-Grow  Company  and  Krogman’s 
Violetry  in  Milwaukee  for  the  March  meet¬ 
ing. 

•The  San  Mateo  County  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  California  was  organized  April  13,  1959. 
Affiliation  with  the  National  Society  was 
completed  as  of  May  1,  1959.  Officers  are: 
president,  Betty  Palladino;  vice  president, 
John  Waite;  treasurer,  Florence  Allison;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mabel  Farris;  recording 
secretary,  Edith  Martin. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  month  in  the  members’  homes.  We  have 
had  several  leaf  exchanges  and  last  Decem¬ 
ber  had  a  leaf  and  plant  sale.  National  slides 
have  been  enjoyed  at  several  of  the  meetings. 

We  entered  a  display  at  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Council  Conference  and  won  the  cov¬ 
eted  special  award  ribbon. 

•  The  Treaty  Towne  African  Violet  Society, 
Greenville,  Ohio  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  for  1960:  president,  Mrs.  Russell  Clem; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Everett  Strader;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer;  ass’t  secretary,  Mrs. 
Harley  Christian;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Harry  Neft;  treasurer.  Miss  Threasa  Ken¬ 
worthy. 

The  members  have  taken  up  the  project 
of  therapy  in  our  local  Retarded  Children’s 
School,  also  contribute  to  the  Gift  Cart  and 
Shop  in  the  local  hospital.  The  club  is  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  African  Violet  Society 
and  the  County  Garden  Center,  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Garden  Clubs  of  Ohio.  There 
are  45  members  in  the  club. 

•  The  Columbus  African  Violet  Society,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  installed  the  following  officers 
at  the  January  meeting:  president,  Mrs. 
George  Markel;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Armstrong;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Wilkinson;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Reuel 
Cochran;  treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Karch;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs,  James  Hartshorne. 
They  were  installed  by  the  out-going  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Tucker,  who  was  presented 
with  several  antique  goblets  for  her  collec¬ 
tion. 

The  June  meeting  will  be  a  bus  trip  to 
the  fascinating  Granger  Gardens  at  Medina, 
Ohio;  July  will  be  a  potluck  picnic  at  Mrs. 
Harley  Burnside’s  home;  August  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  homes  of  Grayce  Baumunk  and 
Feme  Weaver  at  Buckeye  Lake,  Ohio. 
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•Election  of  officers  for  the  Houston  Saint- 
paulia  Society,  Houston,  Texas  was  held  on 
January  13,  1960.  The  following  officers  will 
take  over  their  duties  in  September:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  William  E.  Allen;  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Arnold;  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Gudger;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Claude  Baker;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Cas- 
trow. 

•The  Sheridan  African  Violet  Club,  Sheridan, 
Wyoming  recently  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Irving  Reeves  was  cohost¬ 
ess.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Covert;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Morgan;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Edward  Shellinger. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  Christmas 
exchange  of  African  violet  plants  was  held. 
•  The  Rapid  City  African  Violet  Society,  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota  held  its  Christmas  party 
on  December  2,  1959  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Marsh. 

The  “potluck”  proved  to  be  a  sumptuous 
chicken  dinner  with  all  the  trimmings,  served 
at  a  table  attractively  decorated  with  snow¬ 
men  among  the  violets. 

Following  the  dinner  a  short  business 
meeting  was  conducted  by  the  president,  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Brittain.  The  following  officers  were 
installed  for  the  ensuing  year:  president,  Mrs. 
Walter  R.  Hall;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Irene 
Bausch;  secretary,  Mrs.  Stanton  Clark;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Noltensmeier.  The  outgoing 
president,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Brittain,  was  presented 
with  a  past  president’s  pin  as  a  token  of  her 
loyalty  and  service  to  the  club.  Presentation 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Hall. 

Following  the  meeting  a  gift  exchange  of 
violets  was  held. 

•The  Christmas  party  of  the  Cinderella  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  was 

held  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Hamtil.  After  a  lovely  turkey  luncheon,  a 
short  business  meeting  was  held.  Mrs.  Fred 
Tretter  installed  the  following  officers:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Hamtil;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Alston;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  J. 
Mowry;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  V. 
Gerak;  treasurer.  Miss  Anne  Young.  Gifts 
were  exchanged  and  a  game  played.  Each 
lady  received  a  small  plant  from  the  hostess. 

January  20,  1960  was  Cinderella’s  5th 
birthday  party  and  was  held  at  the  founder’s 
home,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fitzmorris.  Six  charter  mem¬ 
bers  served  as  hostesses.  After  luncheon  and 
business  meeting  bingo  was  played  and  each 
lady  received  a  Japanese  wood  base  for  an  ar¬ 
rangement  or  planting. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Utah  held  its 
birthday,  Christmas  party  on  December  2, 
1959  at  the  new  Prudential  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Bosen  was  general  chairman. 

The  club  celebrated  its  7th  birthday  by  an 
exchange  of  gift  plants  prettily  decorated  to 
carry  out  the  color  scheme. 


The  tables  were  attractively  decorated 
with  pink  violets,  pink  candles  and  Christ¬ 
mas  greens.  A  very  interesting  program  on 
grooming  plants  for  show  was  given  by  Mrs. 
John  H.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Lutz. 
Members  were  invited  to  bring  guests  and  a 
delightful  time  was  had  by  all. 

•Chapter  one  of  the  Davenport  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society,  Davenport,  Iowa  held  their  Christ¬ 
mas  meeting  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Niemann.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  president,  H.  E.  Niemann;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Niemann;  secretary,  Miss 
Lauretta  Littig;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Niemann. 
•The  Springfield  African  Violet  Society, 
Springfield,  Missouri  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1960:  president,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Reynolds;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Flora  Parker; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Eva  Collins;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Maude  Turk. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  East  Bay, 
California  elected  the  following  officers  at 
its  Christmas  party  luncheon  held  at  the 
Lakeside  Park  Garden  Center,  Lakeside  Park, 
Oakland,  California:  president,  Mrs.  Florence 
Shuey;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Violet  A.  West; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dias;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  Sofie  Weyler; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Pearl  Thomas, 

•The  South  Bend  African  Violet  Club,  South 
Bend,  Indiana  elected  the  following  officers 
for  1960:  president,  Mrs.  John  J.  Malloy,  Jr.; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Leon  Bishop;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Ray  Keesey;  treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Down¬ 
ing. 

•The  Greater  St.  Louis  African  Violet  Club, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  celebrated  with  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  and  installation  of  officers  at  its 
December  meeting  at  the  El  Chars  Restaurant. 

The  following  officers  were  installed: 
president,  Mrs.  I.  Tremain;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  J.  Merle;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  Leet;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Woerle;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  Meister. 

Mrs.  Fred  Tretter  was  chairman  of  the 
party  and  Mrs,  Heideman  was  cochairman. 
•The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  West  End  African  Violet  Club,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland  was  held  at  the  January 
meeting.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1960:  president,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Fromm;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Petra  Hansard; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Round;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Hilda  Fangmeyer. 

•  The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Beloit, 
Wisconsin  elected  the  following  officers  at 
its  November  9,  1959  meeting:  president, 

Mrs.  Mathew  Diderich;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Timm;  secretary,  Mrs.  Stanley  Wal¬ 
lace;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ada  Solem. 

Activities  for  the  club  during  the  past 
year  included  a  display  of  violets  at  the  First 
Congressional  Church  on  April  4th,  an  annual 
picnic  held  in  the  beautiful  backyard  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Howard  Hagg,  a  Christmas  lun¬ 
cheon  was  held  on  December  1st. 
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•  On  January  11,  1960,  the  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  Council  of  African  Violet  Clubs,  MiS“ 

souri  met  at  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and  Bar¬ 
ney’s  Auditorium  for  a  combined  business 
meeting  and  installation  of  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  president,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lincoln;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Nelson;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Hamtil;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Strebe;  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Schmidt. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  at  noon  the 
ladies  enjoyed  a  delicious  luncheon  in  the  tea 
room.  In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Dates  and 
Mrs.  Jimmie  Dates  gave  an  informal  talk 
on  “What  is  a  Show  Plant?” 

There  are  twelve  clubs  that  make  up  the 
Council  and  eleven  were  represented. 

•The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Cary, 
North  Carolina  held  its  annual  election  and 
installation  of  officers  on  November  3,  1959. 
The  following  are  the  new  officers:  president, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Waff,  Jr.;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Atkins;  secretary,  Mrs.  Esther  K.  Mit¬ 
chell;  treasurer,  H.  J.  Waff,  Jr. 

December  1,  1959,  the  annual  Christmas 
party  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Waff,  Jr.  Mrs.  Waff  presented  to  the  out¬ 
going  president,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bailey,  the  past 
president’s  pin  from  the  Society.  Shadow- 
boxes,  the  club  project  for  the  year,  were 
judged  and  gifts  were  exchanged. 

The  January  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Esther  Mitchell.  A  report  of 
the  club  project  for  last  year  was  given.  One 
dollar  was  given  each  member  and  within  a 
year  they  were  to  double  it  or  do  better. 
Some  reported  selling  violets,  raffling  a  cake, 
selling  cards,  crocheting  a  hat  and  making 
aprons.  Once  more  shadow-boxes  were 
judged.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Atkins  had  charge  of  the 
program  “Grooming  Violets  for  Show.” 
•The  Viking  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  which  was  the  second  African  violet 
club  organized  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  was  or¬ 
ganized  on  December  9,  1949  when  seven 
women  who  had  expressed  interest  in  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  an  African  violet  club  met 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Verby,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  to  tea.  Mrs.  Charles  Schroeder, 
first  president  of  the  Webster  Groves  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society,  the  first  club  in  the  St. 
Louis  area,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Officers 
were  elected  and  the  first  regular  meeting 
was  held  on  January  11,  1950. 

The  club  was  first  known  as  Webster 
Groves  African  Violet  Society  No.  2,  but  very 
soon  the  name  of  Viking  African  Violet  Club 
was  chosen  by  vote  of  the  members  from 
many  suggestions  which  were  submitted  from 
names  of  violet  plants.  By  the  time  the  first 
year  book  was  ready  the  club  had  a  list  of 
sixteen  charter  members,  four  of  whom  are 
still  members  of  the  club.  Before  the  first 
year  was  over  the  membership  quota  was 
filled. 


On  December  9,  1959  we  enjoyed  celebrat¬ 
ing  our  tenth  anniversary  in  the  Florida 
Room  of  the  Westborough  Country  Club.  All 
past  presidents  attended  as  honored  guests. 
The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  10th  anniversary  as  candle  hold¬ 
ers  and  place  cards  were  cleverly  made  of  tin 
as  was  the  Epergne,  which  was  made  of  tin 
funnels  and  contained  the  centerpiece  of  fruit 
and  ivy.  The  table  favors  were  beautiful 
blooming  violet  plants  in  a  tin  container. 
These  were  the  gifts  of  the  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Lincoln  and  the  newly  elected 
president,  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Irwin.  After  the 
luncheon  games  were  played  with  articles 
of  tin  given  as  prizes. 

•The  Statesville  African  Violet  Club,  States¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina  held  its  January  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lee  Baker.  Mrs.  Dan 
H.  Dennis  gave  an  interesting  program  on 
pollination,  seedlings,  transplanting  and  uses 
of  African  violets.  Mrs.  Dennis  used  an  Afri¬ 
can  violet  in  combination  with  other  plants 
to  make  an  attractive  dish  garden. 

The  door  prize,  won  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Sulli¬ 
van,  was  a  lovely  plant  with  foliage  similar 
to  Double  Sea  Girl,  with  a  double  purple 
bloom. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  president, 
Mrs.  Lee  Baker;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Dan  H. 
Dennis;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Lena  Mur¬ 
dock. 

•On  December  14,  1959,  the  Border  Cities 
African  Violet  Club,  Detroit,  Michigan  cele¬ 
brated  its  10th  anniversary  with  an  open 
house  at  Don  Polski  Hall  in  Detroit.  The  De¬ 
troit  African  Violet  Club,  Cheer  Club,  North¬ 
west  Detroit,  East  Suburban,  Oaklandites,  Vi 
Club,  Windsor  Saintpaulia,  Bountiful  and  the 
Duchess  African  Violet  Club  were  all  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Suhr  of  Waterville,  Ohio,  who  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray.  Mrs.  Suhr 
told  how  she  first  became  interested  in  Afri¬ 
can  violets  and  how  she  grows  her  prize¬ 
winning  plants.  A  leaf  exchange  was  held  and 
a  door  prize  given.  Refreshments  were  served 
to  seventy-five  guests  and  members. 

•The  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  organized  January  24,  1955,  with 
twenty-two  charter  members.  In  the  five 
years  that  we  have  been  organized  we  have 
participated  in  all  local  shows,  exhibits  and 
conventions. 

We  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  state 
convention  held  in  Tacoma  in  1955,  having 
charge  of  the  judging  school  and  of  the  deco¬ 
rations  for  the  banquet,  besides  exhibiting 
violets  and  helping  with  the  sale  of  plants. 

We  have  had  two  violet  displays  at  which 
we  served  tea  and  cakes  to  the  public.  We 
exhibited  at  the  first  judged  show  in  Tacoma 
held  at  the  South  Tacoma  Community  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  for  the  three  years  at  “Gardener’s 
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Left:  Officers  of  the  Countryside  African  Violet  Club,  reading  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Ed  Toellner,  president;  Mrs. 
Mel  Schwoegler,  1st  vice  president;  Mrs.  William  Well,  2nd  vice  president;  Mrs.  Thomas  Ritchie,  recording  sec¬ 
retary;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Brokaw,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Fred  Wagner,  treasurer.  Center:  Mrs.  Edmund  Sherer 
holding  Life  Membership  certificate  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  presented  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Harold  E.  Barden,  president,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  for  her  outstanding  work  with  African  violets.  Right:  At  installation  of  officers,  Nutmeg  African  Violet 
Club,  Mrs.  Mallette  presents  past  president’s  pin  to  Mrs.  Osborne.  Seated  are:  Mrs.  Comboni,  Mrs.  Prokop,  and 
Mrs.  Gorgens. 


Paradise  Days,”  an  annual  event  held  at  Point 
Defiance  Park.  We  have  had  representatives 
at  National  Conventions.  The  club  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  a  large  quantity  of  daffo¬ 
dils  sent  to  the  National  Convention  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1956.  Our  exhibits  have  interested 
individual  growers  as  well  as  the  general 
public  and  plant  sales  have  built  up  our  treas¬ 
ury  to  a  substantial  sum. 

In  1959,  we  joined  in  a  project  of  growing 
leaves  treated  with  radiation.  Our  November 
meeting  was  held  jointly  with  the  Puyallup 
Valley  African  Violet  Club  and  the  Tahoma 
African  Violet  Society,  to  display  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  plants  of  our  project  plants. 

We  submitted  a  year  book  at  the  National 
Convention  in  1959  and  it  was  awarded  a 
ribbon. 

•The  Lower  Connecticut  Valley  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  was  organized  in  Essex,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  a  charter  membership  of  twenty- 
four.  The  society  developed,  due  to  the  inter¬ 
est  and  efforts  of  Frank  Burton  of  Old  Say- 
brook,  an  expert  on  African  violets. 

The  first  slate  of  officers  was  elected  on 
October  7,  1959  and  installed  on  November 
4th  in  a  simple  and  impressive  ceremony  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sangster.  The  of¬ 
ficers  are  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Cucinotta;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ethel  Bush- 
nell;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Fra¬ 
zier;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Irene 
Stewart;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Trojan. 

Our  first  venture  as  a  Society  was  to  en¬ 
ter  three  plants  in  the  show  sponsored  by  the 
Nutmeg  African  Violet  Society,  for  which  we 
received  an  honorable  mention  ribbon. 

Programs  have  included  talks  and  dem¬ 
onstrations,  showing  of  slides,  question  and 
answer  period  on  the  growing  of  African 
violets,  a  penny  auction  of  leaves  brought 
in  by  the  members  and  a  Christmas  gift  ex¬ 
change. 

•  The  Chico  African  Violet  Society,  Chico, 
California  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  president,  Mrs.  Francis 
Tabler;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ruby  Bickley; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Florence  Watson;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Whitney. 

•The  Holly  African  Violet  Club  of  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri  held  their  an¬ 


nual  Christmas  party  at  Lemmons  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  dinner  and  gift  exchange. 

Table  decorations  and  favors  were  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Chamberlain  and  Mrs.  Teresa  Eisen- 
beis.  Officers  for  1960  were  installed  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Strebe  as  follows:  president,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Gersbacher;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Kraus;  recording  secretary,  Kather¬ 
ine  Felix;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Hazel  Reitz. 

•The  Oklahoma  City  African  Violet  Society, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  1960-61  term:  president, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Grant;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Jim 
C.  Taylor;  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  Copson; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Benson. 

•The  Triple  Cities  African  Violet  Society  of 
Binghamton,  New  York  recently  elected  new 
officers  for  the  year  1960.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  president,  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Batterson; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  John  Guokas;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Brown;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Leo 
R.  Donahue. 

•At  the  December  meeting  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1960: 
president,  Mrs.  Bette  Ward;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Helene  Scott;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
lone  Rohrback;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss 
Edith  Peterson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mabel  Dunn. 

After  the  meeting  the  annual  Christmas 
party  was  held  with  special  refreshments  and 
an  exchange  of  gifts. 

•  “The  Painters’  Palette”  was  the  theme  of 
the  ceremony  when  officers  were  installed 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Inglewood 
African  Violet  Society,  Inglewood,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

As  installing  officer,  Mrs.  Ellen  Caldon, 
past  president,  described  the  year’s  work  a- 
head  as  a  great  white  canvas,  upon  which  each 
officer  would  paint  a  picture,  recording  in 
colors  the  events,  hopes  and  achievements  of 
the  society’s  activities. 

All  the  colors  were  on  the  palette  —  the 
artists  must  blend  them  harmoniously  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  true  picture,  each  officer  was  given 
a  color  to  symbolize  her  duties. 

Addressing  the  officers,  Mrs.  Caldon  said: 
“Bernice  Kummerfeld,  as  treasurer,  your  color 
is  blue,  for  truth;  Marie  Peterson,  as  corre- 
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spending  secretary,  your  color  is  yellow,  for 
light  ■ — •  you  are  the  voice  of  the  club;  Ruth 
Swenson,  as  recording  secretary,  your  color 
is  red,  for  loyalty;  Mildred  Gilker,  as  vice 
president  and  membership  chairman,  your 
color  is  violet,  for  growth;  Dorothy  Powell, 
as  president,  your  color  is  white,  for  faith.  And 
the  members  will  fill  in  the  areas  around  these 
central  figures  with  masses  of  color,  high¬ 
light  and  shadow.” 

A  Christmas  party  and  program,  includ¬ 
ing  display  and  discussion  of  table  and  door 
decorations,  were  also  features  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

•  1960  officers  for  the  Cleveland  Saintpaulia 
Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Henry  Winkler;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dautel;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Held;  secretary, 
Mrs.  George  Tiemeyer.  Meetings  are  held  the 
second  Thursday  of  the  month  at  the  Sterling- 
Lindner  Company. 

•At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Glendale 
African  Violet  Society,  Glendale,  California, 
new  officers  were  installed  by  Mrs.  John  Ry- 
mer  of  Bellflower,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Stone.  The  following  officers  were  seated: 
president,  Mrs.  Fred  Guenther;  first  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Josephine  Litton;  second  vice 
president,  Mrs.  George  Pondella;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Romaine  Bowen;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Gladys  Hyde;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mr.  Austin  Worcester. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Jensen,  our  retiring  president, 
was  presented  the  official  African  violet  pin 
by  Mrs.  Pondella. 

Following  the  installation  of  officers  we 
held  our  annual  Christmas  party.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Bailey  was  hostess  and  Mrs.  Pondella  was 
in  charge  of  the  program.  A  gay  Christmas 
stocking  was  passed  among  our  members  and 
guests  for  their  contribution  to  our  society’s 
Christmas  project,  the  Home  School  of  Glen¬ 
dale. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Caldon,  president  of  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  Society  and  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Council,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
January  meeting.  She  brought  with  her  many 
of  the  new  varieties  from  her  own  collec¬ 
tion,  and  discussed  grooming  African  violets 
for  show  purposes. 

•The  First  African  Violet  Study  Club  of  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio  held  its  Christmas  party  and 
business  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Desta 
Casbourne.  A  Christmas  dinner  preceded  the 
business  meeting.  Mrs.  Frank  Hoover,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Hordusky,  Mrs.  James  Brewster, 
Mrs.  Gordon  Conley,  Mrs.  Orville  Rollins  and 
Mrs.  Casbourne  were  in  charge  of  the  din¬ 
ner. 

A  new  variety  of  African  violet  was  given 
to  each  member  of  the  club.  The  members 
gave  a  group  gift  to  the  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Hoover,  who  in  turn  gave  a  gift  to  each 
member.  A  gift  exchange  was  also  held,  with 
Mrs.  Charles  Goodell  acting  as  Santa  Claus, 


The  following  officers  were  elected:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  John  Torma;  first  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Gordon  Conley;  second  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Denman  Carroll;  secretary,  Mrs.  Roy 
Tisher;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Ellis. 

•The  November  meeting  of  the  Jamestown 
African  Violet  Club,  Jamestown,  New  York 
was  held  in  the  Hotel  Jamestown  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18th,  slides  taken  at  the  annual  spring 
show  were  shown.  Mrs.  Vernon  Burmeister, 
program  chairman,  gave  each  member  di¬ 
rections  for  making  pictures  with  dried 
flowers,  including  African  violets.  Prizes  for 
the  best  picture  will  be  awarded  at  the  spring 
show. 

On  January  7th,  we  held  our  kick-off 
luncheon  to  formulate  plans  for  our  spring 
show.  “Symphony  of  Violets”  is  the  theme 
of  the  show.  At  the  regular  January  meeting, 
Mrs.  George  Hall,  president,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  lovely  prayer  for  the  new  year. 
It  was  voted  to  give  $10.00  to  the  Boyce 
Edens  Research  Fund.  Mrs.  Vernon  Burmeister 
conducted  a  panel  discussion  on  fertilization, 
with  Mrs.  Lavern  Clawson,  Mrs.  Paul  Seeley 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Agnew  making  up  the  panel. 
A  very  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject 
followed  and  also  on  preparing  plants  for 
the  show. 

•  The  Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Club 
elected  the  following  officers  for  1960-61: 
president,  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Ogden;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  H.  Archer  Clark,  Jr.;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Felix  Montano;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
F.  Page. 


Convention  bonnd! 


Determined  members  find  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to 
carry  many  plants  by  train.  Windows  and  aisles  are 
very  fine  for  storage  when  travelling. 
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LEAVES 

PLANTS 

CHOICE  VIOLETS 

First  Snow 

Smoky  Mosaic 

Lavender  Brocade 

Kiss  of  Fire 

Magic  Carpet 

Raspberry  Sherbet 

Pinwheel 

Butterfly  Blue  Swallowtail 

Pretty  Please 

Butterfly  Pink  Papillion 

Radiant  Belle 

Double  Snow  Squall 

Shannon 

Double  Racy  Red 

Sheilla 

Isle  of  Dreams 

Sierra  Snowflake 

Cinderella  Pink 

Sierra  Sky 

Flash 

15^^ 

for  Coupon-List 

—  OPEN 

BY  APPOINTMENT  — 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021 

Union  Bivd.,  S.E. 

GRAND 

RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 


A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 


Dorothy  K.  Atkinson 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicago^  III. 


Floral  Light  Plant  Cart  with 
shatter  -  proof  plastic  remov¬ 
able  trays  that  never  rot  or 
corrode.  2  tier  $40.00.  3  tier 

$50.00  F.O.B.  Adjustable  2  or 
4  tube  Dual  Light  Fluorescent 
Fixtures  extra. 


Send  for  literature. 


NEW  DUAL  LIGHT  a  combination  of  incandes¬ 
cent  and  fluorescent  lights  made  especially  for 
African  violets  48  in.  long  13  in.  reflector.  2-40 
watt  tubes.  2-15  watt  sockets  with  cord  and 
plug.  $13.50  plus  $2.50  postage  and  packing. 


New  Ideal  4  tube  Dual  Light  with  2  sockets  and 
3  pink  and  1  blue  fluorescent  tubes  40-watt  48 
inch  long,  16  inch  reflector  $28.00  postpaid. 

16  IN.  LEGS  to  convert  any  fixture  to  table 
lamp  $2.00  P.P. 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAINS  for  hanging,  $1.00  per 
set  with  fixture.  P.P.  $1.25  per  set  without. 
FLORALITE  PLANT  STAND  for  your  prize 
plants.  Take  any  size  pot.  Stack  perfectly — 6  for 
$4.50  P.P. 

Time-All  Timer  1650-watt  Special  $10.00  ppd. 
Time-All  Timer  875-watt  Special  $  9.50  ppd. 

FLORALITE  CO. 

Tel.  SO  2-1770 

4124  E.  Oakwood  Rd.  So,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


FRESH  CUT 

LEAVES  75< 

Exodus 

Fancy  Dan 

Mr.  Lucky 

Dusky  Dancer 

Glory  Anna 

Aba  Daba 

White  Knight 

Princess  Janice 

Rollo 

Patti  Kay 

Sin  Purple 

Ruby’s  Pride 

Redderness  Improved 

Orchid  Splendor 

Lingo  Supreme 

Super  Duper 

Putti  Kat 

Curly  Splendor 

Blush  Kimberly 

Dancing  Waters 

Red  Rose 

Heavenly  Charm 

Bell  of  the  Ball 

Violet  Harmony 

Cloud  17 

Rococo 

Cloud  9 

Sissy  Britches 

Red  Valentine 

Whee 

Dbl.  Gold  Lace 

Love  Lace 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  10  FOR  $6.50 

FRESH  CUT 

LEAVES  $1.00 

L  Tulana  Lyric 

Hand  Embroidered 

Magic  Carpet 

Pinwheel 

Printed  Silk 

Ming  China 

Smoky  Mosaic 

Sheilla 

Green  Dawn 

Shannon 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  10  FOR  $9.00 

Please  include  $1.00  for  Postage  and  Handling 

Hundreds  of  other  varieties,  list  on  request 

—  VISITORS  WELCOME  — 

Exit  148  and  148a  Garden  State  Parkway 

Doris'  African  Violet  Corner 

308  Franklin  St. 

Phone  Pilgrim  8-5485 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

now! 


THE  NEW 


^ube  Graft 

WATERING  AID 


Here’s  the  item  needed  by  every 
indoor  flower  grower  ...  an  all 
aluminum  light  weight  watering 
aid.  No  more  lugging  heavy  and 
awkward  watering  cans,  spilling 
water,  or  breaking  leaves.  Com¬ 
plete  with  8  feet  of  plastic  hose, 
all  aluminum  shut  off  valve,  and 
18  inch  wand  only  $6.95  each.  Add 
25  cents  West  of  Rockies.  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Send  check 
or  money  order  TODAY.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  popular  Flora  Cart. 

Send  for  literature. 


TUBE  CRAFT,  INC.,  DEPT.  C 


1311  West  80th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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VIOLETS  NATURE  NEVER  DREAMED  OF  ! 

•  Unusual 

•  Outstanding 

•  Unsurpassed 


Spectacular  Varieties  for  1960 

Pink  Halo— pink  with  white  edge  _ _ _ _ _ $1.50 

Pink  Shasta — large  sennidouble  fringed  deep  pink  - - -  1.50 

Sea  Breeze— beautiful  fringed  double,  pink  tint  _ _ _  1.50 

Sea  Spider— purple  double,  greenish  edge,  novelty  _ _  1.50 

Driftwood— deep  purple  outstanding  fringe  - - - -  1.50 

Dancing  Waters— double  pink  Geneva  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  2.00 

Mer  Rouge— large  flowered  deep  pink,  exceptional  fringe  _ _  1.50 

Double  Pink  Miracle — -double  pink  with 

deeper  pink  fringed  edge  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1.50 

Flirt— spectacular  full  ruffled  double  lavender  _  2.00 

Winter  Mist— unusual  frilled  double  white  _ _  1.50 

Burning  Sand— bright  raspberry-red  frilled  single 

edges  folding  to  white  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1.50 

Wisteria— beautiful  large  fringed  wisteria  colored  blooms _  1.50 

Sea  Hawk— outstanding  giant  frilled  dark  purple  _  2.50 

Crystal  Mint — ruffled  double  white  with  traces  of 

chartreuse  edging  _ _  2.00 

Pink  Duet— bright  pink  with  excellent  white  fringed  edge _  2.00 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Buy  With  Confidence  — -  Years  of  Mail  Order  Experience 
—  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  — 


STARTER  PLANTS  AVAILABLE  BEGINNING  AUGUST  1st 
(Description  on  starter  plants  included  with  free  folder) 


SPECIAL  OFFEPS 

Any  $6.00  selection  only _ $5.25 

Any  $7.50  selection  only _  6.50 

Any  $10.00  selection  only _  8.75 

Any  $15.00  selection  only _ 12.75 

All  prices  postpaid 


These  and  other  fine  varieties  pic¬ 
tured  in  our  new  '60  folder.  Write 
for  your  free  copy. 

All  Plants  Shipped  in  2!4"  Pots 


•  •  Qreenhouses 


Dept.  V.M.  6 

LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Order  Now  By  Mail 

•  Large  fresh  stock  of  newest  varieties 

•  Ideal  shipping  weather  to  insure  safe  arrival 

•  Confidence  in  our  many  years  of  mail  order  experience 

•  Orders  shipped  promptly 

Newest  for  1 960  —  $1 .50  each 

Pink  Patti,  Pink  Parfait,  Raspberry  Pink,  Gold  Band,  Parrot  Feather, 
Dbl.  Clarissa  Harris,  Love  Knot,  DbL  Green  Beads,  Royal  Purple 

Outstanding  Varieties  —  $1.25  each 

Afterglow,  Cinderella  Pink,  Fringed  Pom  Pon,  Kimberly,  Fringed 
Snow  Prince,  Lilian  Jarrett,  Red  Glow,  Pink  Polka,  Pink  Fog, 
Redderness,  Wedding  Ring,  Little  Jewel,  White  Pride  Supreme, 
DeCal,  Green  Eyes,  Fascination,  Purple  Splendor 

Popular  and  Prolific  —  $1.00  each 

Cherry  Pink,  Clarissa  Harris,  Patti  Anne,  Pink  Tea,  Star  Gazer,  Pink 

Geneva,  Pink  Puff,  White  Pride,  Purple  Knight,  Dorothy  Gray 

ORDERS  OF  $3.75  OR  LESS  ADD  45^  POSTAL  CHARGES 
Over,  Add  65^  —  West  of  Mississippi,  85^ 


—  F  R  E  E  — 
New  1960  Color  Catalog 


For  our  Best-  Quality  Cuttings  and  Fastest  Delivery  Order  Now! 


Individually  sealed  cuttings  in  polyethylene 
bags  assure  perfect  freshness  on  arrival  even 
in  hot  summer  weather.  Remember  —  our 
highest  quality  cuttings  are  ready  in  June, 
through  September. 


CHARTREUSE  FRINGE  (pictured),  Rooted  leaves — 
50c  each.  Fresh  cut — 40c  each.  It’s  a  first  of  its 
kind,  combining  many  outstanding  violet  charact- 
el'istics.  Open,  dark  girl  foliage  (it  isn’t  tight 
growing);  mammoth,  fully  dbl.,  fringed,  medium 
pink  flowers  (not  Supreme);  chartreuse  edging 
on  flowers;  heavy  blooming  and  a  fast  grower  and 
propagator. 

These  two  varieties:  Rooted  leaves — 75c  each,  fresh 
cut  leaves — 65c  each: 

CARNIVAL  —  Giant  growing  with  albino  foliage. 
The  large  double  flowers  are  lavender  variegated 
with  white  and  are  very  fringed. 

ISLE  OF  DREAMS — Large  ruffled  red-pink  to  pink 
and  white  semidouble  star  blossoms. 

The  following  63  varieties  are  all  for  sale  at  50c 
each  for  rooted  leaves  (many  have  plantlets)  or 
40c  each  for  fresh  cut  leaves.  To  speed  your 
order,  choose  directly  from  this  ad.  You  can  also 
choose  from  over  100  varieties  in  our  2  page  ad 
(pages  4  &  5)  in  the  June  1959  issue,  the  ad  (on 
page  4)  in  the  Sept,  or  Dec.  issues,  or  on  page  1 
in  the  March,  1960  issue. 

PETROCOSMEA  KERRII— A  close  relative  of  the 
African  violet  with  yellow  and  white  flowers. 
AFTERGLO— Very  dark  dbl.  pink  on  dark  girl 
foliage. 

AVON — Dbl.  star-shaped  flowers  mottled  pink  and 
white.  One  of  the  best  on  this  list. 
COTTONTOP  Variegated  blue  and  white  plus 
Geneva  edge,  unusual. 

DROPS  O’  WINE-— Fully  double  deep  wine,  huge 
flowers. 

FRECKLES  —  Dark  blue  dots  covering  a  white 
single  flower.  Propagates  true. 

FRINGED  POM  PON — Dbl.  fringed  lavender  and 
white  with  excellent  chartreuse  edging. 

HONEY — Dbl.  fringed  pink  and  white.  Wonderful 
flowers. 

LITTLE  JEWEL — Very,  very  dark  dbl.  fringed  pink. 
MATCHMATE— Dbl.  fringed  light  blue  wdth  white 

to  chartreuse  edging. 

PRIMATIF  —  Huge  single  (star-shaped).  Holiday 
color  flower, 

REDDERNESS — A  dbl.  Very  deep  fluorescent  pink 
cerise.  Excellent,  but  smaller  growing  plant. 
RUFFLED  BI  Truly  different!  Single  fringed 
purple  and  white  with  top  petals  lighter. 
SWANKY-— Dbl.  pink  and  blue  combinations.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  “Swank”  but  far  superior  in  gro-wth. 
WHITE  PRIDE  SUPREME — ^Strong  growing,  heavy 
blooming,  dbl.  white.  A  terrific  show  plant. 
ANGEL  FLAKE — Double  fringed  white  (Granger). 
BEAUTY  BRIDE — Dbl.  wavy  pastel  It.  bl.;  heavy 
bloomer. 

BLUE  LE  FLEUR- — Double  ruffled  medium  blue. 
BONNE  FOI  —  Huge  star-shaped  blue  and  white 
flower. 

BRIGITTE — Fringed  single  med.  pk.,  very  dk.  wavy 
foliage. 

CAROLEE — Very  dbl.  Very  fringed  pastel  pk.  Ex¬ 
quisite. 

CATHY  ANN — Very  full  dbl.  pink.  Heavy  bloom¬ 
ing,  fringed. 

CONSTANCE  HANSEN— Dbl.  light  fringed  bl.  with 
dk.  leaf. 


COTTONTAIL — Dbl.  fringed  variegated  pink  and 
white. 

DAINTY  DARLING  —  Dbl.  fringed  white  with 
greenish  edge,  girl  leaf. 

DBL.  GREEN  BEADS — ^Very  fringed  dbl.  pink  and 
white  with  greenish  edging. 

DBL.  RACY  RED—A  dbl.  star,  the  color  of  Red- 
derness. 

DBL.  RAINBOW  KING— New  dbl.  red  with  excel¬ 
lent  white  edge. 

DBL.  ROSE  WING  —  A  dbl,  version,  again  by 
Granger. 

DBL.  STAR  INNOCENCE  —  Semidbl.  star  shaped 
off-white  on  dark  leaf. 

FAIRYLAND  FANTASY  —  Very  dbl.  fringed  Fan¬ 
tasy.  Heavy  blooming. 

FAIRYLAND  WHITE  —  Very  dbl.  fringed  pure 
white  and  a  heavy  bloomer. 

FINESSE— Extremely  dbl.  fringed  peach-pink. 

FLASH- — Huge  dbl.  Holiday  color  pink. 

FULL  FLUFF  —  Huge  dbl.  fringed  dark  purple 
flowers. 

GAY  NINETIES— Gaily  ruffled  many  petaled  pink. 

GIBSON  GIRL— Tremendous  purple  single,  white 
edged,  girl  leaf. 

GLAD  RAGS—Huge  semidouble  Holiday  color  star. 

GREEN  YEARS— Very  fringed  double  white  with 
greenish  edging. 

HOLLY  DOODLE — Huge,  very  dbl.  fringed  white 
with  purple  and  chartreuse  edging. 

IMPRESSARIO  —  Huge  dbl.  dark  blue  fringed 
blooms  in  abundance. 

JEWEL  TONE — Lilac  wh.  dbl.,  fringed  chartreuse 
edge,  girl. 

LAUGHTER — Giant  single  light  Fantasy  bloom. 

LINGO  —  Heavily  fringed  double  red-lavender  on 
dark  leaf. 

MAY  MELODY— Fringed  medium  blue  double. 

MIMOSA— Dbl.  white  edged  in  pastel  blue.  Ex¬ 
quisite! 

PINK  FIRE  —  Very  full  dbl.  white,  edged  with 
fringed  chartreuse  and  lav.  pink  markings. 

PINK  HOLLY — Foliage  extra  dark  and  lovely,  dbl. 
fringed  pink,  chartreuse. 

PINK  TEA— Cameo  pink  color  very  full  double. 

PINK  WITCH — Dbl.  pink  streaked  with  purple. 

POWDER  ROSE — ^Very  large  double,  dark  green 
foliage. 

PRIDE  OF  ROCHESTER  —  Huge  fringed  double 
pink. 

PRISCILLA  LANDAKER— Dbl.  fringed  white  girl. 

RACY  PEACH — -Peach-pink,  very  dbl.  and  heavj 
blooming. 

RACY  RED^ — Large  single  star,  color  of  Redderness. 

RASPBERRY  SHERBET — Fringed  double  Fantasy. 

ROYAL  CHIFFON— Fringed  frosted  blue  single. 

SILVER  WHITESHADE  —  Huge,  dbl.  silver  white 
blooms. 

SNOWFALL  —  Excellent  fringed  dbl.  pure  wh., 
heavy  bloomer. 

STAR  HOLLY  SELECTIONS  —  Dbl..  fringed  pink 
and  white  combinations  edged  in  chartreuse. 

TRULY  FAIR— Huge  dbl.  fringed  white,  edged  in 
blue. 

WHIMSEY  —  A  red-lav.  single  with  Dixie  Moon¬ 
beam  markings. 

WINGS  OF  EDEN — Extremely  dbl.  huge  fringed 
variegated  lilac  and  white. 

YOUNG  LOVE — Dbl.  fringed  pastel  lav.  and  white. 


ORDERS  FOR  ROOTED  LEAVES  AND  FRESH 
CUT  LEAVES  CAN’T  BE  SENT  COMBINED 
SO  PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  LEAVES  ALL 
ROOTED  OR  ELSE  ALL  FRESH  CUT. 

HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

Dept.  MJ  Warsaw,  New  York 

FREE  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST— Our  price  list 
answers  what  we  consider  to  be  the  important 
questions,  so  we  usually  can't  give  a  personal 
answer  to  your  letter.  Our  wholesale  discount  is 
10%  on  order  over  $30.00. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  No  orders  are  accepted  under 
$3.00,  and  on  orders  below  $5.00  please  add  75c 
for  postage  and  packing.  Airmail  is  50c  extra 
up  to  a  $5.00  order  and  5c  more  for  each  $1.00 
of  the  order  above  that.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  All 
cuttings  are  labeled  and  true  to  name. 


ROOTED  CLUMPS  (these  have  plantlets) 

SIX  NEW  BEAUTIES  FROM  THE  WEST  COAST 
GREEN  PETTICOATS  (Clarissa  Harris)  full  dbl.  dark  blue,  green  edged,  waved 
foliage  $1 .50 

DBL.  PINK  WAVERLY  (Clarissa  Harris)  dbl.  pink  on  colorful  waved  foliage  $1.25 
LIVIN'  DOLL  (Hammond)  waved  bronzy  foliage,  ruffled  deep  pink  $1.50 
SIERRA  BLUEBIRD  (Hammond)  curly  dark  ruffled  leaf,  blue  flowers  well  edged 
with  green  $1 .50 

SUPER-DUPER  (Sophia  Baker)  semidbl.  white,  blue  edged,  on  beautiful  large 
frilled  foliage  $1.25 

LOVELACE  (Sophia  Baker)  lacy  edged  white  single,  orchid  eye  and  edge,  waved 
large  foliage  $1 .25 


KING  NEPTUNE — -large  semidbl.  blue  $1.25 
$1.00  EACH 

BURGUNDY  BOUQUET— deep  burgundy 
blooms,  dark  leaf 

BURNING  SAND^ — fluorescent  raspberry,  faint 
white  edges 

CINDY — peachy  pink  full  dbl.,  often  variegated 
foliage 

CLAYTONIA — large  dbl.  two-tone  blue 
CAMEO — light  soft  blue  dbl. 

COLORAMA — wht.  and  powder  blue,  gorgeous 
dark  foliage 

CRYSTAL  MINT— ruffled  dbl.  wht.,  traces  of 
chartreuse 

DBL.  GEORGIA  PEACH— dbl.  pink,  dark 
pointed  foliage 

DBL.  FANTASY  QUEEN  (HAGA)— dbl.  Fantasy, 
lots  of  pink 

DBL.  GOLD  LACE — semidbl.  red  lav., 
chartreuse  edge 

DBL.  PEACH  BLOSSOM  SUP.— huge  peachy- 
pink  dbl. 

EXPLORER — dark  blue  dbl.  on  waved  “Coon 
Valley”  leaf 

EVLO  SIERRA  SNOWFLAKE— waved  foliage, 
fluffy  dbl.  white,  bit  of  blue,  chartreuse 
FIREBALL — intense  raspberry  red 
FAIRMOUNT — fluffy  dbl.  two-tone  orchid 
FAIRYLAND  FANTASY— dbl.  Fantasy  blooms 
FLIRT — lilac-lav.  dbl.,  crepe  edge  petals 
GIGI — dbl.  pink  fringed 

GREEN  SHADOWS— green  buds,  semidbl.  wht., 
frosted  pink,  green  edges 
IRISH  COLLEEN— It.  pink  dbl.,  chartreuse 
edged,  dark  waved  leaf 

INDIGO  BUNTING — dark  purple,  green  edged, 
dark  foliage 

ISLE  OF  DREAMS — reddish  pink  or  pink  and 
white  ruffled  semidbl. 

KATHY  JEAN — frilled  orchid  or  lavender  with 
green  frill 

LOVELY  LADY  SUP.— huge  dbl.  pink  Supreme 
MINUET — large  ruffled  fringed  open  dbl.  pink 
PAINTED  BUTTERFLY — dbl.  white,  lavender 
marked 

PINK  DUET — bright  pink,  fringed  wht.  edge 
RED  VALENTINE— large  semidbl.  red 
ROSY  RUFFLES— fringed  dbl.  pink,  waved 
foliage 

STAR  CHIMES — white  semidbl.  star 
SEA  SPIDER — dbl.  blue,  frilled  green  edge 
SQUIGGLES — velvety  purple,  fringed  edge 
WATERMELON  RED — single  red  on  striped 

foliage — unusual  leaf 

WHITE  FLEECE— large  dbl.  white,  heavy 
textured  leaf 

WINTER  MIST — dbl.  white,  dark  foliage 


SEA  HAWK — large  frilled  dark  purple  $1.25 
75c  EACH 

ATLAS — dbl.  frilled  It.  purple 
ANGEL  FLAKE — fluffy  dbl.  white,  lilac  fringe 
BLUSH  KIMBERLY— blush  pink  dbl.  on 
Kimberly  leaf 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  SUP.— Sup.  of  Brussels 
Sprouts 

BLUE  MODISTE — white  dbl.  blue  shadings 
BRIDE’S  WALTZ— dbl.  ruffled  white 
BERNADOTTE^ — bicolored  orchid  dbl.,  girl 
COON  VALLEY— dark  blue  dbl.  on  shiny 
dark  leaf 

CONSTANT  DELIGHT— dark  blue,  large 
colorful  leaf  , 

CRYSTAL — pure  dbl.  white,  dark  leaf 
COMMAND  PERFORMANCE— dbl.  deep  pink 
girl 

CALICO  LASS — pink-white  semidbl.  girl 
DIVINE  SONG — large  dbl.  It.  pink 
DBL.  PINK  MIRACLE— frilled  dbl.  pink, 
darker  edge 

EVLO  SURF  SPRITE— waved  leaf,  It.  purple 
frilled 

EVLO  DEEP  NIGHT— dark  waved  leaf,  ruffled 
deep  purple-blue 

EVLO  PRETTY  PLEASE — waved  leaf,  dbl.  pink 
EVLO  SIERRA  SKY— waved  leaf,  dbl.  frilly  soft 
blue  with  chartreuse 

EVLO  SIERRA  SHADOWS— semidbl.  plum-wine 
with  chartreuse  frill 
FLASH— brilliant  dbl.  pink 
FANTASY  SUP. — large  Fantasy  blooms  on 
Sup.  leaf 

FAIR  ELAINE — large  frilled  single  white,  good 
green  edge 

GLADRAGS  (LYONS)— pink  semidbl.  star 
HEART  O’  GOLD — deep  purple  wavy  dbl. 
JACKIE — huge  dark  single  blue 
LAVENDER  MONARCH— large  two-tone  orchid 
MIMOSA — fluffy  blue  and  white,  dark  leaf 
MY  MARYLAND— large  soft  light  blue  dbl., 
dark  leaf 

ORIENTAL  SUP. — blue  blooms,  spooned 
Supreme  leaf 

PURPLE  SPLENDOR— deep  purple  dbl. 
PIONEER — frilled  pink  single 
PINK  TONGWENSIS  SUP.— large  round  pink 
on  Supreme  leaf,  often  spoons 
PINK  POLKA— large  full  dbl.  pink 
PINK  PARFAIT — lacy  fringed  pink 
PINK  PATTI — heavily  fringed  deep  pink 
THOR — deep  wine  dbl. 

TRAVELER’S  SUNSET  STRIP— large  vivid 
cerise 

VAGABOND — dark  blue  bicolored  dbl. 
VARIEGATED  DBL.  UNCLE  BOB— dbl.  pink 
on  variegated  leaf 

WHITE  HUMMINGBIRD— large  frilled  white, 
waved  leaf 

WISTERIA — frilled  wisteria,  waved  foliage 

FOR  OTHER  VARIETIES 


SEE  OUR  JUNE  AD 


DOROTHY  A.  YOUNG 

2937  Rutland  Avenue  Des  Moines  IT,  lowo 

Limit — 2  of  a  variety  per  order.  $1.00  handling  charge  on  each  order.  All  terms  as  per  our  basic 
list.  Orders  to  be  sent  parcel  post,  Special  Handling.  MAIL  ORDER  ONLY.  PLEASE  ORDER 
EARLY — Iowa  gets  cold  early!  Complete  listings  ia  our  1960  Basic  List  and  our  fall  supplemental 
list.  Send  large  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope  for  whichever  list  you  wish.  Iowa  cus¬ 
tomers,  only,  2%  sales  tax. 
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From  the  Editor 


or  ^  ^  ^  >.  fc  A.  A  : 

Dorothy  Reaume’s  new  address  is  22454  St.  Clair 
Drive,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Michigan. 

Remember  Pink  Wink  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
September  1958  magazine?  It  is  now  available  from 
Mrs.  Ward.  Please  see  the  last  page  of  the  pink  section. 

RE:  Page  28,  June  Magazine,  “Aids  to  Better 
African  Violets.”  The  Dreft  recommended  is  not  the 
new  germaseptic  form.  Ruth  Doxee  used  “Pink  Dreft,” 
the  original  product. 

Have  enjoyed  your  helpful  letters.  Best  wishes. 

Most  sincerely, 


NOW  .  .  .  with  NEW 
Molded  Fiberglass  TRAYS! 

Interchangeable  on  any  Flora  Cart. 
1  tray — -$8.50;  2  trays  —  $16.00; 
3  trays — $23.50.  F.O.B.  Cleveland. 


Enjoy  the  Finest 

in  Indoor  Gardening! 


^iora  C^ri 


GET  A 

'Ota 

The  World's  Finest 

Portable  Indoor  Greenhouse! 


Flora  Cart  is  the  original,  most  popular  movable  and 
practical  unit  for  easy  indoor  gardening!  Raise  luxurious 
African  Violets  .  .  .  force  spring  flowering  bulbs  and  get 
strong  plants  from  all  seeds  and  cuttings!  NOW  every 
Flora  Cart  comes  with  beautiful  new  molded  fiberglass 
trays  .  .  .  lightweight  and  strong,  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  impervious  to  moisture,  '  chemicals  or  weather! 
Choose  from  two  Flora  Cart  models:  3  Trays,  $57.00; 
2  Trays,  $44.50.  (Light  Fixtures  additional.)  Rugged 
lifetime  construction  of  satin  aluminum  tubing.  The 
large  heavy  duty  A"  diameter  rubber-tired,  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  makes  it  easily  movable,  even  over  heavy 
carpeting!  Equip  your  Flora  Cart  with  Combolite  fix¬ 
tures  designed  especially  for  flower  culture,  combining 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  lights,  proved  superior  to 
either  one  alone! 


NOTE— The  manufacturers  of  the  p<^ular  Flora  Cart  are  happy 
to  again  present  a  Flora  Cart  (Model  CA2  complete 
unit)  as  an  award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  13,  14,  15,  1961. 


CLASS^ — ^Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1 
white,  any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each 
plant  must  score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are 
to  be  entered  in  the  regular  classes  for  true  purples, 
pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953_Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954 — Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955~Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956—  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1957 —  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

1958 —  Mrs.  Edward  Casey,  Rochester,  New  York. 

1959 —  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

1960 —  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Colyer,  Brightwaters.  New  York. 


ORDER  TODAY  .  .  . 

Send  check  or  money  order. 
WRITE  for  catalog  of  Flora 
Carts,  accessories  and  Tips  on 
Indoor  Gardening! 


Dept.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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EPEP-0-PI.ANT1 

Soil  Feeding  Foliage  Feeding 

House  Plants  Outdoor  Gardens 

6  oz.  Size  50c  —  16  oz.  Size  89c 
Mail  Orders  —  add  15c  Handling 
THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  3678  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 


When  your  world  is  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  keep  it  up  with  .  .  . 


"  The  Original " 

FISH  EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 


Give  African  Violets 
the  best  food  of  all — 
ATLAS.  200  lbs.  raw  fish 
condensed  to  every  gal¬ 
lon.  100%  organic.  Non¬ 
burning.  Economical. 


GARDEN  FOLDERS  6  for  104 

Roses  □  Fuchsias 

Begonias  □  Mums 
□  African  Violets  □  Camellias,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas 


At  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  we  will  ship  direct. 

□  Pt.  $1.00  □  Qt.  $1.90  □  Gal.  $6.25  Postpaid 


Folders  Free  with  Order 
Please  Print 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. _ 


.STATE. 


ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION  FERTILIZER  CO. 


No.  1  Drumm  St.,  Rm.  #236 

Son  Francisco  11,  Calif. 


LEAVES 

PLANTS 

CHOICE  VIOLETS 

First  Snow 

Smoky  Mosaic 

Lavender  Brocade 

Kiss  of  Fire 

Magic  Carpet 

Raspberry  Sherbet 

Pinwheel 

Butterfly  Blue  Swallowtail 

Pretty  Please 

Butterfly  Pink  Papillion 

Radiant  Belle 

Double  Snow  Squall 

Shannon 

Double  Racy  Red 

Sheilla 

Isle  of  Dreams 

Sierra  Snowflake 

Cinderella  Pink 

Sierra  Sky 

Flash 

for  Coupon-List 

—  OPEN 

BY  APPOINTMENT  — 

QUALITY  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2021 

Union  Blvd.,  S.E. 

GRAND 

RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Richter  Introductions 
For  Fall  - 


INDIANA  DOLL  —  Fluffy,  carna- 

tion-type  blooms  in  a  lovely  shade 
of  pink,  with  excellent  slightly 
waved  foliage.  Very  attractive 
plant  with  many  clusters  of  long- 
lasting  blossoms.  Makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  show  plant. 

RED  CROWN  - —  Dark  wine-red 
rosettes  form  a  crown  of  bloom 
on  bright  waxy  green  plain  foli¬ 
age.  A  worthy  addition  to  this 
color  class. 


Above  two  plants  $1.25  each, 
rooted  cuttings  $1.00  each. 


Fall  list  also  features  recent  intro- 
available  now  in  good 


ductions 
supply: 

Alabaster 
Blaze 
Candy  Lace 
Charm  Song 


Green  Dawn 
Lucky  Streak 
Mistletoe 
Wedgewood 


Above  group  $1.00  each, 
rooted  cuttings  85c  each. 


Order  now  for  fall  shipping  before 
cold  weather.  Please  include  $1.00 
extra  for  postage  and  packing. 
Minimum  order  $3.50  (postage  ex¬ 
tra).  We  assure  you  of  prompt  at¬ 
tention,  careful  selection  of  plants 
and  expert  packing.  Send  stamp  for 
complete  price  list. 


RiCHTER'S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Repotting  Suggestion 

USE  only  clean  well  scrubbed  pots  for 
transplanting  or  potting  up  African  vio¬ 
lets  at  any  stage  of  growth.  Before  repotting 
always  soak  dry  pots  overnight  in  a  tub  or 
bucket  of  water.  Damp  pots  do  not  dehy¬ 
drate  the  soil  or  tender  feeding  roots,  and 
they  increase  humidity  around  the  plant. 
A  tablespoonful  of  superphosphate  is  added 
to  the  water  that  one  successful  grower  soaks 
her  new  or  cleaned  pots  in.  When  asked  why, 
she  said,  “It  seasons  them.” 

To  make  repotting  easier,  always  place 
a  piece  of  broken  pot,  a  small  stone,  or  soft 
drink  bottle  cap  over  the  drainage  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Then,  when  repotting  is 
necessary,  simply  push  a  pencil  or  stick  up 
through  the  hole  and  the  ball  of  earth  is  easi¬ 
ly  loosened  and  removed  from  the  pot.  It  may 
then  be  placed  in  a  larger  new  pot  without 
the  root  system  being  disturbed  and  new 
soil  filled  in  and  the  plant  will  hardly  know 
it  has  been  moved. 

A  neat  trick  of  filling  in  soil  around  the 
plant  when  repotting,  is  to  fold  a  sheet  of 
typing  paper  so  that  it  will  make  a  loose  paper 
funnel.  Fill  the  funnel  with  your  potting  soil 
and  funnel  it  around  the  roots  and  under 
the  leaves  of  the  newly  transplanted  violet. 
(Soil  that  is  too  wet  cannot  be  used  this  way.) 
It  is  quicker  and  quite  a  bit  easier  than 
spooning  the  soil  in  around  the  roots.  end 


FALL  SALE 

Dear  People,  can’t  you  use  some  of  these  lovely 
plants?  I’ll  have  to  move  out!  Any  three  plants, 
$2.50  P.P.  At  a  distance  75c  for  air  mailing. 

—  SPRING  LIST  STILL  GOOD  — 

MRS.  MARJORIE  CARD 

Edmeston,  New  York 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 
We  have  a  limited  supply  of  seed  from  known 
and  labeled  crosses  on  many  of  the  latest  varie¬ 
ties.  To  mention  a  few  we  have  crosses  on 
Constance  Hansen,  Charm  Song,  Afterglo,  Good 
News,  T-V  Rose  Froth,  Pale  Blue  Waverly  and 
April  Love.  Because  the  stock  available  changes 
quickly  we  don’t  print  a  list  of  these  crosses. 
If  you  will  write  and  inquire,  we  may  have 
crosses  on  your  favorite  variety.  The  price  is 
approximately  100  seeds  for  $1.50. 

Mixture  A — more  than  50  single  flowered  va¬ 
rieties  300  seeds  $1.00;  Mixture  B — from  varie¬ 
ties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  150  seeds  $1.00; 
Mixture  C — from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  double  flowered  varieties  150  seeds  $2.00; 
Mixture  D — from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  other  pink  or  white  varieties  150  seeds 
$2.00;  Mixture  FM — our  best  mixture,  300  seeds 
$3.00  of  fine  hybrids,  mixed  colors,  fringettes. 
Special  Seed  Starting  Tray  containing  excellent 
growing  media  designed  for  a  “no  failure”  $1.00 
plus  25c  for  postage. 

FOREST  MILL 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


HOOT  MON! 
HERE'S  REAL  ECONOMY! 


THRIFTEE 


PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 

Now 

Available 
In 

COLOR! 


&aiK8aaafaiLasist 
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iaBn88l«IIBi:i8ij|jil! 

aanaBawMiiB 


Brilliant  orange 
Rich  red 
Gay  yellow 
Spring  green 
Sky  blue 
Pure  white 


•  Permanent — Attractive 

•  Better  than  old-fashioned  wooden 
ones-— and  at  competitive  prices 

•  Lightweight  for  convenience 

•  Available  in  4  sizes 

•  Easily  marked  with  soft  lead 
pencils,  rubber  stamps  or  printing 

•  Made  by  the  makers  of  famous 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  your 
guarantee  of  top  quality 

Economical  THRIFTEE  Plastic  Plant 
Markers  will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or  mil¬ 
dew.  They  can  be  easily  cleaned  for 
re-use  with  household  cleanser  end  a 
damp  cloth. 


8iBI»«t«BnB8S8l 

S<ar«»I^BH88i» 


f'f'J  |j  THRIFTEE  Markers  are  a  real  boon  to 
florists,  nurserymen  and  growers  .  .  . 
wherever  durable,  attractive  plant 
markers  are  required  in  quantity  at  a 

minimum  price! 

THRIFTEE  Marker  Prices 


Quantity 
(all  same 
color) 

3  ” 

4” 

5” 

6” 

100 

$1.00 

$1.15 

125 

$1.00 

250 

$1.00 

1.55 

2'30 

2‘55 

500 

1.60 

2.50 

3.65 

4.10 

1000 

2.50 

3.90 

4.80 

5.40 

(3”  Thriftee  Markers — ^7/16”  wide; 
4”.  5”,  and  6”  —  5/8”  wide) 


5/8”  wide) 

Send  your  check  and  we  pay  postage. 
Be  sure  to  specify  color  desired 

otherwise,  all  orders  will  be  filled  with 
spring-green  markers. 

Write  for  Thriftee  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

SAMPLE  ORDER  only  $1.00  postpaid 
(125  assorted  markers) 

Dept.  45 — P.O.  Box  158 
Milford^  Michigan 

Far  West:  1864  S.  120th  St.,  SeatUe  88,  Washington 
Canada:  C.  A.  Cruickshank,  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 
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The  PERFECT  LiGHTBNG  for  African  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUiES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  Watt  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48”  long,  13”  wide,  Weight  approx.  22  lb. 
Complete  with  2  daylight  bulbs 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch, 
Underwriters  approved. 

$10.50  EACH 

For  additional  growing  results— if  so  desired— 
2  sockets  for  regular  light  bulbs  built  in, 

ADD  $1.50 


MODEL  FM240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  2  wrought  iron  legs,  18”  high,  with 
rubber  tips,  black.  Weight  approx.  23  lb. 
complete  with  legs 

$12.50  EACH 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24”  long,  13”  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch, 
Underwriters  approved 

$S.90  EACH 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 

$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  Money  Order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

Mdnufd€tyrers 
202  Broad  Avcniie 

FAIRYIEW,  Bergen  County,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send: 

0  MODEL  FH240  S10.50 

MODEL  FM240  (Table  Model)  fl2.50 

0  MODEL  FH220  $  8.90 

Built  in  2  sockets  for  regular  bulbs 
$1.50  per  fixture. 

As  advertised,  for  which  1  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  $  — - — 

In  addition,  I  will  pay  Railway  Express  Freight 
charges  upon  delivery. 

City  _ _ _ _ _ 


Violets  on  the  Half  Shell 

Carol  Turner,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 

Eggshells  cracked  and  opened  above  the 
half-way  mark  make  excellent,  long-last¬ 
ing,  little  emergency  starter  pots  for  baby 
violets.  It  is  easy  to  shell  them  out  for  re¬ 
potting. 

Place  the  shell  pots  in  the  egg  cartons  for 
group  handling  and  for  transporting  as  gifts. 
With  the  box  cover  down,  they  are  safe,  since 
everyone  handles  egg  cartons  with  care, 

end 


BRINGS  MORE  BEAUTY  & 

TO  ALL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS.** 

Perfectiy  balanced  for  correctly  feed¬ 
ing  African  Violets  and  other  house 
plants.  Simply  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  to  root^  system  of  plants  as 
directed.  It  quickly  feeds  every  part 
of  the  plant  without  danger  of  over¬ 
stimulating.  Commercial  growers  find 
it  produces  bigger,  more  vigorous 
plants,  with  more  and  larger  blooms. 
Seedlings  and  cuttings  rooted  in  sand 
or^  propagating  media  kept  moist 
with  HYPONeX  solution  grow  quicker, 
stronger.  Root  shock  is  reduced  when 
transplanting. 


FOR  FALL 

Maxine  Mason^s  Blue  Ribbon  Winners: 
Emerald  Isle,  South  Pacific,  Ruffled  Pinafore. 
Mrs.  George  Vailin's  newest  beauties:  Black¬ 
berry  Fluff,  Beau  Ideal,  Cotton  Clouds, 
Gilda,  Hula  Doll,  Pepsodent  and  many 
others. 

Stamp  for  List  Please 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARM 

Carthage,  Missouri 


10  oz.  pkg.  mokes  60  gals.  .  .  ,  Postpaid  $1.00 


Largerquaritfties  available.  Write  forprices. 

THfONeX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK 

A  new  book  by  Esther  C.  Grayson  fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  by  F.  F.  Rockwell  gives  a  complete  guide  on 
the  growing  and  culture  of  African  Violets.  It  is  also  a 
reference  book  for  listings  of  new  varieties  as  to  color, 
style  of  flower  and  names.  Covers  subject  ©f  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  seeds  as  well  as  divisions. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK  ,  ,  Postpaid  $1 

CommereiaJ  Growers  and  Dealers  ore  invited  t&  write 
if^f®rmatmn  ©n  all  prodmts  in  the 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Int. 

COPLEY,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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How  To  Raise  Club  Funds 

Seattle  Saintpaulia  Society, 

Seattle,  Washington 

IN  June  a  number  of  leaf  cuttings  and  small 
plants  were  given  out  to  various  members. 
As  soon  as  these  are  in  bloom,  they  will  be 
brought  to  the  meetings  and  a  special  draw¬ 
ing  will  be  made  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
these  plants.  In  this  way,  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  obtain  some  of  these  varieties,  and 
the  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the  club  treas¬ 
ury,  end 


FRATHiL'S  ORIGINATIONS 

EVIRY  DAY  IN  EVERY  WAY  OUR  VIOLETS 
ARE  MORE  BEAUTIFUL 

An  indoor  garden  may  be  yours  and  mine 
with  a  riot  of  colors,  fabulous  blossoms,  with 
''Sumptuous"  "Flamboyant"  "Cradle  Blue" 
"Tahiti"  "Well  Now"  these  and  many  more. 

Write  for  list 

252  Clay  Avenue  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SAINT  PAULI  A 

from 

ST.  PAUL 


"Variety  is  the  spice  of 


Send  for  free  list. 


DORA  BAKER  ®r  EVELYN  MASON 

2182  Stanford  Ave.  372  S.  Miss,  River  Blvd 
St.  Paul  5,  Minn,  St.  Paul  5,  Miim. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  OLD  AND  NEW 

Leaves,  Rooted  Cuttings  and  Plants 
Over  1000  varieties 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 

Carrollton,  Ill. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Rooted  Cuttings,  Fresh  Cut  Leaves 
(Send  dime  for  new  list) 

Complete  line  of  African  violet  growing  sup¬ 
plies  including  pots,  labels,  fertilizers,  insect¬ 
icides,  “Nature’s  Way”  soil,  Greensand,  Fish 
Meal,  Blue  Whale,  charcoal,  V-C  13,  Sel-Kaps, 
etc.  Send  4c  stamp  for  catalog.  Dept.  V. 

BERNARD  GREESON 
3548  N.  Cramer  Street 
Shorewood  (Milwaukee),  Wis. 


SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM 

order  $6.00;  please  add  $1.00  for  postage  and 
55 0  extra.  See  March  ond  June  magazine  for 

ANGEL  FLAKE — Dbl.  fringed  white.  Dark  foliage. 
Very  good 

ANN  BLY^ — Huge  heavily  ruched  bright  pink  star 
blooms 

ANTIQUE  VELVET — Dark  red-violet,  green  edged 

flowers 

BRIGITTE— Fringed  single  medium  pink.  Very 
dark,  wavy  foliage 

CHARTREUSE  FRINGE — Dbl.  fringed  pink, 
chartreuse  edge.  Scalloped  girl  leaf 
FIRE  BALL/ — Intense  raspberry-red.  Heart-shaped, 
red-backed  leaf 

FIRST  BEAU- — Light,  lacy  lavender  single  star 
GREEN  EYED  JUNE  BRIDE — Ruffled  white  single, 

chartreuse  edge 

JANE  STARR— Big  star,  bright  lavender  flowers 
splashed  with  purple 

LAVENDER  SHADOWS — Semidbl.  lav.  flowers, 
greenish-tan  buds.  Black-green  quilted  leaves. 
Prolific 

LUNA— Large  dbl.  white  on  excellent  girl  foliage 
MARGARET  C— Big  dbl.  star  pink  with  a  wavy 
fringe 

MIMOSA— Dbl.  white  edged  in  pastel  blue. 
Exquisite 

MISS  MICHELLE— Pink  single.  Dark,  quilted 
leaves.  Good  growth  habit 
MYSTIC  MIDNIGHT— Very  dark  blue  dbl.  with 
darker  velvet  tips 

NORAH — Large  full  dbl.  pink  blooms.  Dark  girl 

foliage 

PAINTED  BUTTERFLY— Large  fluffy  white  with 
blue  edge.  Wavy  leaves.  Beautiful 
PERKY  PINK— Dark  pink  dbl.  Plain  leaves 


offers  the  following  latest  varieties.  Freshly  cut 
leaves  75i  each;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Minimum 
packing,  airmail  50^  extra,  for  special  delivery 
additionol  lists. 

PINK  PARFAIT— Fringed  coral  pink  bicolor, 
chartreuse  fringe.  Wavy,  dark,  red-backed  leaf 
PINK  PATTI — Deep  velvety  pink,  heavily  fringed 
green  edge.  Dark,  wavy,  red-backed  foliage 
PINK  POLKA — Round,  bright  pink  double.  Large, 
round  leaves 

PINK  WITCH — Dbl.  pink  flecked  with  purple 
PURPLE  SPLENDOR — Intense  deep  purple  dbl. 
Scalloped  foliage 

PUTTI  KAT — Big,  deep  reddish-lavender  star. 
Outstanding 

RED  HEART — Red  tipped  mottled  white  and  red 
star 

ROSEO — Red-pink  dbl.  Wavy,  semigirl  leaves 
ROSEY  POSEY — Very  deep  pink,  rose  shaped  full 
dbl.  Girl  leaf 

ROYAL  PURPLE — Heavily  fringed,  green  edged 
dbl.  purple 

SATIN  FRINGE — Plum  color,  fringed  bloom  on 
dark,  wavy  foliage 

SILVER  CREST — Fluted,  frilled  foliage  with  cream 
in  center  and  edge.  White  blooms  edged  in 
purple 

SILVER  THREADS — Foliage  similar  to  Silver  Crest 
but  larger.  Lightly  ruffled  white  bloom  edged 
with  purple 

STAR  CHIMES — White  semidbl.  star.  Dark  leaves 
TALL  TALES— Huge  pink  star  with  purple  splashes 
TRAVELER’S  DREAM— Semidbl.  purple.  Wavy 
leaves 

WEDDING  BELL — White  frilled  bloom.  Girl  foliage 
WHITE  BOUNTIFUL— Giant  semidbl.  white 
touched  with  pink 


PLANTS  OF  MANY  MORE  VARIETIES  IN  ALL  SIZES  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  GREENHOUSES 
Additional  List  of  over  300  Older  Varieties  Available.  Kindly  send  4c  stamp. 

MRS.  C.  B.  WARD  71  Hanover  Road  —  FR-J-llSl  Florham  Park,  N.  J. 
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On  Fertilizing 


Announcing! 

A  New,  InexpensiYe  Woy  For 
COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 
o  PRINT  PLANT  MARKERS 

Lifetime  Markers,  makers  of  the  well-known  "LIFETIME" 
and  ‘THRIFTEE"  Plastic  Plant  Markers,  are  introducing  a 
novel  method  of  printing  all  types  of  markers  — -  plastic, 
wood  or  metal. 

The  beauty  of  this  new  method  is  that  it  is  inexpensive  and 
very  practical.  You  can  print  any  size  or  shape  of  marker 
...  it  is  easy  to  set  up  and  operate  .  .  .  equally  adaptable 
to  printing  just  a  few  markers  or  thousands  at  a  time. 

Write  today  for  complete  free  information  and,  incidentally, 
if  you  do  not  have  our  marker  catalog,  please  request  it  also. 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  Milford,  Michig-an 


A  safe  way  to  apply  fertilizer  is  in  liquid 
form  to  the  top  surface  of  the  soil  near 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Fertilize  your  plants  from 
the  top  for  fertilizer  nutrients  do  not  come 
up  through  the  potting  soil  with  the  capillary 
moisture  in  correct  balance  for  plants.  Do  not 
spill  on  foliage.  Follow  directions. 

Even  though  you  may  be  an  advocate  of 
bottom  watering  —  it  is  a  safe  idea  to  water 
occasionally  from  the  top.  Watering  your 
plants  from  the  top  will  wash  back  into  the 
soil  the  mineral  salts  which  are  deposited  in 
the  soil  surface  as  the  water  evaporates  from 
it. 

Fertilizer  used  at  half  strength  and  applied 
more  frequently  often  gives  better  results 
than  full  strength  doses.  If  the  soil  is  very 
dry  water  plants  and  wait  overnight  before 
fertilizing— do  not  fertilize  when  the  soil  is 
too  dry.  end 


HAVE  YOU  A  HANKERING  .  . 

Y,Tor  the  finer  things  of  African  violet  life?  Are 
you  having  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses  who  have  lots  of  the  newer  varieties? 
Does  a  low  violet  budget  keep  you  awake 
nights?  What  you  need  is  my  list  of  Violet 
leaves  at  25c  each  and  my  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
4c  stamp  PLEASE  (no  get— no  send). 

MILDRED  V.  WOODS 

6007  Bergenline  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


ALL  STAR  STARS 

“TqU  Tales'^ 

First!  Big  pink  Stars  deep  purple  splashes 

"Ann  Bly" 

A  break!  Fringed  Stars  on  plain  foliage 

"Putti  Kat" 

Blooms  like  crazy,  big  lavender  caTs  eyes 
Send  name  and  address  for  descriptive  folder 

LYNDON  LYON 

14  Myfchler  St.  Phone  3591  Dolgevilie,  N.Y. 


For  that  odd  value  in  rooted  cyttings  try  oyrs. 

We  ship  all  year  when  possible.  Interesting 
range  of  varieties,  some  of  our  own  releases 
ready.  Plants  2^4  inch  size  in  large  range  of 
varieties,  available.  "Free"  Brilliant  Lady 
rooted  cutting  with  a  $5.00  order.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  your  show  plants  for  next  spring. 

THE  SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 

2023  Belmont  Ave  R.t.  90  N  Mailing  Box  1444, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
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Notes  On  Culture — 

Are  you  planning  to  move?  Plants  a  little 
on  the  dry  side  move  easier  because  the 
leaves  are  not  as  brittle  and  will  not  snap  or 
break  as  quickly  if  hit. 

Note:  To  offset  the  lack  of  natural  light 
on  dark  winter  days,  why  not  try  incandes¬ 
cent  light?  Not  all  of  us  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  fluorescent  lights.  So  for  those  who  would 
like  to  increase  the  hours  of  light  their  Afri¬ 
can  violets  get,  try  a  one  hundred-watt  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulb  with  a  reflector.  Set  this  light 
about  two  feet  above  the  plants  for  three  to 
four  hours  a  day.  Do  not  get  the  light  too 
close  to  the  plants  as  it  will  burn  them. 


BREATHLESS — Upper  petals  light  pink,  lower 
petals  rose  with  green  edge. 


New  Foil  illustrated  list  sfnt  FREE  upon  request. 
VISITORS  WELCOME  AT  GREENHOUSES 

Volkmann  Bros.  Greenhouses 

2714  Minert  Street  Dallas  19,  Texas 


PINK  CARNATION— Bright  Pink. 


SUPPLIES  FOR 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

Insecticides,  Soil,  Plostic  Lobels,  Pots,  Etc. 

For  exomple: 


12  capsules  sodium  selenote  1 .65 

28  "  ••  3.30 

100  ''  9.45 

150  foot  roll  pot  rrmmer  foil  _ _ 1.50 

3  rolls  pot  rimmer  foil  _ 4.00 

4  feet  7/32  Glosswik  _ _ 1.00 

1  Pest  Control  Chart  and 

African  Violet  Troubles  Guide  — —  1.00 


COMPLETE  LINE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

''Whatever  you  want  —  Wherever  you  are" 


DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 

149  W.  Moin  Street 
PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 

Successor  to: 

Neil  C.  Miller 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable 
African  Violet  Supply  House 


A/OIV.  . .  FOR  YOUR  C^art  ! 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW 


FITS  ALL ^tom (^ar/4- .. Interchangeable 
on  all  models! 

ATTRACTIVE  NEUTRAL  COLOR... Perma 
nently  molded-in  to  every  tray! 

LIGHT-WEIGHT  AND  STRONG  ...  Easy  to 
handle. ..Won’t  dent  or  break! 

RUST- PROOF -RESISTS  CHEMICALS... 

Impervious  to  moisture,  corrosion,  weather! 


EASY-TO-CLEAN  SURFACE. ..Washable, 
hard  satiny  -finish! 

HAS  CONVENIENT  DRAIN. ..For  draining 
...without  removal  of  plants! 

Price:  ITRAY  -$  8.50  2  TRAYS-  16.00  3  TRAYS-  23.50 

Remit  by  Check  or  Money  Order.  F.  O  B.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Residents  add  3%  sales  tax. 

me.  1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


SOILMOIST  GAGES 

for 

BETTER  VIOLETS 

Prevent  stunted  growth  caused  by  under  water¬ 
ing  and  disease,  and  root  rot  caused  by  over 
watering.  Just  fill  with  water,  put  in  soil,  and 
read  like  a  thermometer.  Accurately  tells  if 
soil  is  "WET-MEDIUM-DRY."  JR.  SOILMOIST 
gage  is  perfect  for  African  violets  and  all 
potted  plants.  Garden  model  SOILMOIST  gage 
for  lawns,  shrubs  and  gardens. 

3  JR.  SOILMOIST  POSTPAID  $2.25  or 

1  Garden  Model  and  1  JR.  SOILMOIST  $3.75 

Irrigation  Engineering  Corp. 

15  Flower  St,  Areodio,  Colifornici 


Leaves  Rooted  Cuttings  Small  Plants 
Many  New  Varieties  For  Fall 
Stamp  For  Fall  Supplement 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 

651  Greystone,  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


STURDY  NEW  PLANT  MARKERS 

"Thriftee"  Plastic  Plant  Markers  in  soft  green 
color  only  $1  for  125  postpaid!  500  for  $2.50 
or  a  thousand  for  $3.90.  Size  4"  by 
Ordinary  soft  pencil  markings  clearly  readable 
season  after  season.  ■  Not  affected  by  water, 
fertilizer  or  soil  chemicals.  Easily  cleaned  for 
re-use  with  household  cleanser  and  damp  cloth. 
Write  on  them  with  any  pencil,  pen  or  ink. 
Send  $1  now  for  125  "Thriftee"  Markers. 
Catalog  included  free  tells  low  prices,  unusual 
hard-to-find  African  Violet  supplies,  60  illus¬ 
trated  pages.  Send  20c  in  stamps  or  coin  for 
catalog  only. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  960  Oxford,  Marylond 


to  grow  ~  or  show 

"TERRIFIC" 

The  soil  mix  based  on  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Manual  recommendations.  Fumigated 
and  treated  with  V-C  1 3. 

3  qt.  bag— $1.00,  3  bags  for  $2,50 
postpaid  east  of  Mississippi 
west  add  45c 

Special  rates  for  clubs. 

Q)oris  £eigh 


731  Orangeburg  Rd. 


River  Vale,  NJ. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  — These  three  plants  for  ?5.00 
Shipped  AIR  PARCEL  POST,  PREPAID  anywhere  in  the  USA  or  Canada 


EMILY  SARTAIN — A  dainty  dream.  This  violet 
has  the  most  delicate  coloring  you  have  ever  seen. 
Shades  of  pink  and  white  in  good  sized  single, 
round  blooms  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
crisply  fringed  in  light  green.  You  will  find  it  a 
very  heavy  bloomer — our  plants  are  always  cov¬ 
ered  in  bloom.  Also  it  is  a  husky  grower,  and  its 
lovely  bright  green  foliage  is  very  ruffled.  The 
plant  is  named  after  the  celebrated  flower  painter, 
Emily  Sartain.  She  so  admired  the  plant  that  she 
painted  its  picture  for  reproduction  on  Hasti-Notes, 
to  be  distributed  all  over  the  world. 

FAIRY-LEE— Mrs.  A.  B.  Carson  of  Kenora,  On¬ 
tario,  and  Mrs.  J,  H.  Ross  of  Hillmond,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  both  submitted  this  name  for  our  “name  the 
violet”  contest  last  year,  and  the  judges  decided  it 
was  the  prettiest  of  all  the  names  you  sent  in. 
Well,  “Fairy-Lee”  is  just  as  pretty  as  her  name, 
and  can  play  the  Fairy  Princess  in  any  violet  pa¬ 
rade,  without  makeup.  She  has  glowing  cerise 


blooms,  with  fringed  edges  and  a  red  centre.  The 
blooms  are  held  high  over  the  most  beautiful  foli¬ 
age,  which  is  the  darkest  green,  wavy  and  heavily 
ruched  with  a  lovely  gloss,  and  dark  red  reverse. 

MERI-LEE— While  it  is  not  new  this  year  we  in¬ 
clude  it  again  as  it  was  our  best  seller  last  year 
and  we  ran  out  of  stock.  A  must  for  any  collection. 
HUGE  BLOOMS,  shaded  white,  overlaid  with  clear 
blue  shading  into  a  solid  navy  centre.  A  husky 
grower,  and  a  heavy  bloomer,  which  is  rare  in  a 
large  flowered  variety.  Very,  very  striking. 

AMERICANS!  Please  Note  .  .  .  Permit  Required 
Write  to: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agriculture  Research  Service 
Plant  Quarantine  Division 
209  River  Street 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

ENCLOSE  PERMIT  WITH  ORDER 


MERILEES  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

COWICHAN  STATION,  B.  C.,  CANADA 
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How  To  Raise  Club  Funds 

Dorothy  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michig^an 

Have  a  white  elephant  sale — each  member 
brings  a  package  (gift  wrapped)  ^ ^  pots^ 
vases,  driftwood,  soil,  fertilizer,  etc.  It  should 
be  something  someone  else  might  be  able  to 
use,  but  that  the  member  has  no  need  for. 
Hold  an  auction.  Choose  the  member  with 
the  best  sense  of  humor  for  the  auctioneer. 

Sell  violet  supplies  in  small  quantities. 
New  members,  people  who  only  raise  a  few 
violets,  like  this.  Organic  supplies  are  good 
items  as  usually  they  come  in  packages  too 
large  for  the  person  who  would  just  like  to 
try  them.  end 


J[  Lifetime 
f LOWER  LOVERS 


Sturdy,  heavy  gouge  all-steel  welded.  40''  high.  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  armS 
extending  outward  6"  to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms 
movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  display 
and  allow  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  black,  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

—  ORDER  iY  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Only  $14.f5  Eech,  plus  $1.00  for  Pecking  end  Pestege 
($2.00  for  Cenede) 

YIO  HOLDA  MANUFAQURING  CO. 

INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  915  Dept.  1990  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


MRS.  CAROLYN  K.  RECTOR 

P.  O.  Box  94  San  Pedro,  California 

OFFERS 

New  Introductions  —  Leaves  Only 
Moonhawk-— Even  Song — Interlude  and  others 
•—Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  list— 


NEW!  FIRST  TIME! 

A  New  Dual  Light  Fluorescent  Fixture 

for  violets  and  other  plants.  Can  be 
used  four  ways,  as  a  four  (4)  tube,  as 
a  four  (4)  tube  plus  2  incandescent,  as 
a  two  (2)  tube  or  as  a  two  (2)  tube  plus 
2  Incandescent  4S^A  inches  long  1514 
inch  reflector.  With  4  tubes  any  color 
$28.00  Postpaid.  Also  with  Rapid 
Start  Ballasts— no  starters  required — 
$30.00  Postpaid. 


A  BRAND  NEW  2  TUBE 

extra  wide  spaced  Dual  Light  Fixture 

inch  centers  with  2  incandescent 
sockets,  13  inch  reflector  4S^A  inch 
long  with  2-40  watt  tubes  $18.00 
Postpaid.  With  Rapid  Start  Ballast 
$19.00  Postpaid. 


Cord  and  plugs  included  with  either  of  the 
above  fixtures.  Adjustable  chains  to  hang  any 
fixture  $1.25  Postpaid.  Legs  for  any  fixture 
$2.00  Postpaid. 

FLORALITE  COMPANY 

4124  E.  Ookwood  Rd.  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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HARD-TO-FSND  INDOOR  EQUJPMENT 
AFRBCAN  VIOLET  SUPPLIES 

CATALOG  —  of  unusual  and  hard-to-find  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment  and  accessories  for  African 
Violets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  all 
greenhouse  and  indoor  plants.  60  illustrated 
pages.  Everything  from  potting  mixes  and' 
plastic  pots  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands 
and  fluorescent  lights.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  Violet  supplies 
and  equipment  for  indoor  plants.  Send  20c  now 
in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  961  Oxford,  Maryland 


PLASTIC  POTS  AND  TRAYS 


QUADRA  POTS— UTILITY  COLORS 

gJ/a”  25/$l,25,  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

31/a”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

4  /*  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

Utility  colors  are  marbelized  and  may  vary  from 
time  to  time.  Grey,  greens'  or  mottled  .shades. 
We  have  no  control  over,  nor  can  we  guarantee 
any  specific  colors  on  these. 


QUADRA  POTS 

50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

50/$5.50  100/$10.00 

green. 


COLORED 
21/2”  25/11.50 

3  "  25/$1.75 

31/2”  25/ $2.00 

4  ”  25/$3.00 

These  are  in  white,  yellow,  red 

QUADRA  TRAYS 

Mix  or  Match  your  Quadra  Trays  with  your 
Quadra  Pots.  These  come  in  two  sizes  only  and 
are  so  designed  to  fit  as  a  cover  for  dry  bulbs 
or  seeds,  as  well  as  being  used  for  a  saucer. 

31/2 '■  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

4  "  25/11.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Colors-black,  white,  red,  green,  yellow. 

ROUND  POTS— UTILITY  COLORS 

2  ”  25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

21/4"  25/$1.25  50/12.25 

2 1/2”  25/11.35  5O/$2.50 

3  ”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75 

4  ”  25/$3.00  50/15.50 


100/$  4.00 
100/$  4.50 

100/$  5.2s 
100/$10.00 


ROUND  SQUATTIES— UTILITY  COLORS 

3  ’•  .25/$1.50  50/$2.75 

3V2”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25 

4  ”  25/$3.00  - 


50/15.50 


100/$  5.25 
100/$  6.00 
100/$10.00 


PLASTIC  SAUCERS 

These  are  in  black  only  and  made  to  fit  the 
above  Round  and  Squatty  Pots. 

#2^^,  25/11.00  50/11.75  100/$  3.00 

This  #2  size  fits— 2”,  2^4”,  and  2\z’'  Pot*. 

#3  25/$1.25  50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

#4  25/$l,75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Round  White  Regular  or  Squatties  With 
Black  Saucers 


3  ” 

25/$3.50 

50/$  6.50 

100/$12.00 

3  >2  ” 

25/ $4, 00 

50/$  7.50 

100/$14.50 

4  ” 

25/$6.00 

50/$11.00 

100/ $20.00 

Square  White 

with  Black 

Trays 

3V2” 

25/$3.50 

50/$  6.50 

100  /$12.50 

4  ” 

25/ $4.75 

'50/$  8.75 

100/$16.00 

Please  include  10%  for  postage  and  packing. 


MRS 

41  Love  Street 


N, 


B.  WILSON 

Austell^  Georgia 
'‘Please  say  you  saw  it  in  A.V.M,” 


My  ‘\>kuopy 


From  Hula  Hoop 
To  “Skoopy  Doop” 

Mrs.  George  Domnisse,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

ONE  of  our  local  stores  had  a  sale  last 
spring,  featuring  Hula  Hoops  at  10  cents 
each,  so  I  bought  two,  thinking  I  could  use 
them  and  arrange  pots  of  violets  by  hanging 
them  around  the  outer  edge.  My  plan  didn’t 
seem  to  work  the  way  I  thought  it  would,  so 
I  lay  awake  at  night  trying  to  figure  out  a 
use  for  the  hoops.  Then  a  good  idea  came  to 
mind.  In  an  earlier  African  Violet  Magazine 
I  had  seen  a  metal  tool  advertised  that  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  ordered  but  didn’t, 
and  that  was  why  and  how  the  thought  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  creation  of  the  following  help¬ 
ful  product.  I  asked  myself,  “why  not  fashion 
a  scoop  out  of  the  Hula  Hoop?”  So  I  started 
sawing  up  one  of  the  Hoops,  using  the  contour 
of  the  Hoop  to  form  the  outer  edge.  I  cut  off 
varying  lengths,  from  7  to  8  inches,  until 
a  balanced  length  of  71/2  inches  was  found  to 
work  the  best.  A  straight  cut  was  made  on 
one  end,  and  a  slanting  cut  on  the  other  end. 
Next,  I  glued  a  plastic  chair  leg  glide  on  the 
end  having  the  straight  cut,  and  there  it 
was  — ■  a  “Skoopy  Doop.” 

I  use  my  “Skoop”  every  day,  and  have 
given  a  few  to  my  violet  loving  friends,  and 
I  have  sold  a  few.  It  can  be  filled  with  ver- 
miculite,  or  any  dry  soil  mix,  and  by  lifting 
an  outer  leaf  I  can  fill  in  around  my  plants 
without  getting  the  leaves  all  dirty.  It  also 
saves  time.  One  “Skoop”  will  hold  about  a 
dozen  spoonsful  of  vermiculite  or  soil.  end 


BABY  PLANTS  FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

Some  new.  varieties  Some  old  varieties 

None  shipped 

YVONNE'S  VIOLETS 

12  Worth  St.  HUbhard  7-2597 

S.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  —  Leaf  Settings  —  Small  Plants 
Newest  Varieties  — •  Old  Favorites 
Stamp  for  List  — •  USA  Only 

LINDLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

803  N.  Garden  Boise,  Idaho 
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It’s  The  Humidity 

Wendell  Buck  “ 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  New  York  Times 

Many  house  plants  will  struggle  along  in 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  steam-heated 
homes,  but  they  will  grow  luxuriantly  and  live 
longer  if  given  relatively  high  humidity.  This 
is  especially  true  of  species  like  orchids,  and 
Episcias,  which  thrive  naturally  in  tropical 
rain  forests. 

Maintaining  high  humidity  should  not  be 
confused  with  haphazard  overwatering.  More 
indoor  plants  are  killed  by  too  much  water 
than  too  little.  What  is  needed  is  moisture  in 
the  air.  The  problem  is  more  serious  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  when  the  heat  is  turned  on 
and  the  air  in  homes  and  apartments  becomes 
unusually  dry. 

Tests  Rwe 

Two  tests  conducted  in  my  apartment  dur¬ 
ing  late  summer  and  early  fall  show  what  can 
be  done  to  increase  humidity.  A  half-inch  of 
gravel  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  copper 
tray  twenty-seven  by  eleven  by  two  inches 
deep. 

Before  any  water  was  added  the  relative 
humidity,  recorded  by  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  de¬ 
vice,  read  seventy-eight.  Two  quarts  of  water 
were  added  so  that  the  water  level  was  just 
below  the  top  of  the  gravel.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  another  reading  was  taken.  It  was  ninety- 
two. 

The  plants  resting  on  top  of  the  gravel 
began  to  benefit  from  the  higher  humidity 
immediately.  At  the  end  of  five  days  all  the 
water  in  the  tray  had  evaporated  and  the 
gravel  was  dry. 

Before  adding  another  two  quarts  of  water, 
the  relative  humidity  reading  was  seventy- 
two.  Afterward  it  was  ninety. 

I  have  used  two  trays  filled  with  moist 
gravel  for  several  years,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  plant  (possibly  from  inadequate  drain¬ 
age).  There  is  not  enough  room  in  the  trays 
for  all  my  plants.  But  by  rotating  them  in  the 
tray  “hospitals”  it  is  possible  to  give  them  all 
good  humidity. 

Keep  Moist 

Plants  kept  on  moist  gravel  in  the  trays 
seldom  require  direct  watering.  Apparently, 
enough  water  is  absorbed  through  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  pot  and  the  leaves  to  keep  them 
healthy. 

The  beginning  house  plant  grower  who 
suspects  that  overwatering  may  be  killing 
his  plants  might  try  this  method.  Before  in¬ 
vesting  in  more  expensive  metal  trays,  or¬ 
dinary  aluminum  or  glass  baking  dishes  can 
be  used. 

The  metal  trays  are  fairly  easy  to  make 
by  turning  up  edges  of  either  copper  or  gal- 


Richard  Violet  Gardens 

now  located  at 

783f  Transit  Rd.,  Willwmsvllle  21,  N*  Y. 

on  Rt.  78— “M  mile  north  of  Rt.  5 


NEW  AND  UNUSUAL  VIOLETS 
~  We  Do  Not  Ship  Violets  — 


IDEAL  VIOLET  STANDS 

6  for  $5.00  postpaid— write  for  quantity  prices 
VISIT  OUR  NEW  VIOLET  ROOM 


You  don’t  need  windows  to  grow  kautiful  African  Violets, 
garden  seedlings  and  iiouse  plants....  A  Fluorescent 
GROW-LITE  is  the  easy,  economical  way  to  provide  the 
right  light  for  plants  pu  are  proud  to  display.. .Com¬ 
plete  with  switch,  cord  and  plug. (less  tube)  Dark  griei 
enamel.  Use  with  adjustable  bench  stands  on  your  grow¬ 
ing  bench  •  or  suspend  by  chain  or  book. 

20  WATT  SIZE  (24”long).46,6§ppd. 

30  WATT  SIZE  (38”!ong).48.95ppl 
40  WATT  SIZE  (48”long).4i.B3  ppl 
BENCH  STANDS  C2).....42J5ppd. 

Bench  stands  accomodate  2Gr0w-Lites,  as  shown- 

Crahbouse  Mfg.-  Wilson  24, NX 


FREE  LITERATURE  ON  GROW  LITE  AND  OTHER  MODELS 


vanized  iron  sheeting.  Copper  is  a  little  more 
expensive  but  it  is  attractive  and  wears  bet¬ 
ter. 

If  a  neat,  professional  finish  is  desired, 
the  neighborhood  tinsmith  can  -  make  up  a 
tray  to  fit  the  entire  window  sill.  The  cost 
will  be  well  worth  the  saving  in  plant  re¬ 
placements  and  satisfaction  of  having  the 
more  unusual  and  demanding  plants  flourish 
in  their  man-made  environment.  end 
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now! 

THE  NEW  <^ube  Graft 

WATERING  AID 


TUBE  CRAFT,  INC.,  DEPT.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Plants  Rooted  Cuttings  .  Leaves 

New  and  Old  varieties.  Episcias,  begonias, 
Columnea,  house  plants 

Send  Stamp  For  List 

MRS.  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  3,  Box  120,  Newnan,  Georgia 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  AND  RARE  BULBS 

Our  selection  African  violets  5  for  $4.00 
Fall  catalog  free  for  postcard 
Small  plastic  labels  75c  per  dozen,  2V4”  plastic 
pots  (green)  $2.00  per  100,  3”  $4.00  per  100. 
See  catalog  for  books  and  other  supplies. 

CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

Box  9  Dept.  V  LaVerne,  Calif. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
PLANTLET  PROMOTER 

Use  the  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  greatly  PROMOTES  the 
PRODUCTION  of  NEW  PLANTS  on  a  leaf.  It 
contains  ADENINE,  the  miracle  bud  promot¬ 
ing  factor.  Increases  in  number  of  plants  of 
50%  to  70%  are  not  uncommon.  Join  the 
parade  of  satisfied  customers. 

Price;  5  tablets,  $1.00 
12  tablets,  $1.98 

Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  3c  or  6c 
sales  tax  respectively. 

Each  tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  leaves. 

T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8425  Cleveland  34,  Ohio 


LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  NOW  IN  NEW  COLORS  ! 

LIFETIME  plastic  markers  are  ideal  for  use  by  the  home  or  commercial  grower  or  dealer  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  price  plants,  cuttings  or  seedlings.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in  nurseries  and  conservatories  for 
identification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Tie-on  tags  give  permanent  identification  to  nursery  stock  and 
perennials.  Styles  A  and  B  are  preferred  by  growers  of  African  violets.  LIFETIME  markers  are  now 

made  in  green  as  well  as  white.  We  will  ship  white  if  no  color  is  mentioned. 

THRIFTEE  markers  are  flexible  and  priced  to  replace  wooden  markers  for  one  time  use.  THRIFTEES 
are  made  in  green,  blue,  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  white.  (8”  size  in  green  only.)  Please  give  first  and 

second  color  choice  and  mention  color  NOT  wanted.  If  no  color  is  mentioned  we  will  ship  green. 

Write  on  LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencils,  or  order  our  special 
and  waterproof  pencils.  The  markings  stay  on  until  removed  with  a  moist  cloth  and  scouring  powder. 
LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  will  not  disintegrate  or  decay  and  may  be  used  over  and  over, 
either  indoors  or  outdoors. 

LIFETIME  WHITE  OR  GREEN  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


Postpaid 

Quantity  Prices 

SIZES  AND  STYLES 

Style 

50 

100 

500 

A— -414”  vertical  stake 

A 

$1.25 

$5.50 

B — 2”x5”  tee  stake 

B 

$2.00 

2.75 

11.00 

B4— -4”  T  stake,  removable  tab 

B4 

1.50 

6.00 

C — -6”  vertical  stake 

C 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D- — l”x2”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

D 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E- — l”x3”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F— ^”x2”  notched  tie-on  tag 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H — 2^”x8”  tee  stake 

H 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J — 3”xl2”  tee  stake 

J 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K — ■4i^”xl8”  tee  stake 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

P — l”xl2”  vertical  stake 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

TIE-ON  COPPER  WIRES 

INCLUDED 

WITH  D, 

E,  AND  F. 

THRIFTEE  FLEXIBLE  COLORED  LABELS 


SIZE 

100 

125 

250 

500 

1000 

7/16”  X  3' 

”  vertical  marker 

$1.00 

$1.60 

$2.50 

5/8”  X  4” 

vertical  marker 

$1.00 

1.55 

2.50 

3.90 

5/8”  X  5” 

vertical  marker 

$1.00 

2.30 

3.65 

4.80 

5/8”  X  6” 

vertical  marker 

1.15 

2.55 

4.10 

5.40 

5/8”  X  8” 

vertical  marker 

1.45 

3.40 

5.40 

7.20 

SEE  INFORMATION  ABOVE  RELATIVE  TO  COLORS 
TRIAL  ASSORTMENTS:  No.  1 — 50  LIFETIME  markers,  10  each 
A,  C,  D,  and  F  and  5  each  of  B  and  H — $1.00  postpaid. 

No.  2 — 125  THRIFTEE  markers,  assorted  sizes — $1.00  postpaid. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWERS  SPECIALS:  75  Style  A,  $1.00;  1000  Style  A,  $9.50  postpaid. 
DEALERS:  Write  for  wholesale  prices,  using  your  letterhead  or  other  identification. 


of 


HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 


1126  ARTHUR  ST. 


Dept.  SOS 


WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 
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How  To  Raise  Club  Funds 

Alice  G.  Watters,  Lancaster,  N.  B.,  Canada 

The  principal  way  that  our  club  raises 
money  is  by  selling  plants,  leaf  cuttings, 
etc.  at  our  African  violet  show.  The  first 
year  we  did  this,  the  demand  for  them  was 
great  and  we  were  sold  out  in  no  time. 

The  next  year  we  decided  that  as  many 
members  had  spent  quite  a  bit  for  soil,  pots, 
labels,  etc.,  only  a  percentage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  would  be  put  in  the  club’s  treasury. 
We  made  over  $100.00  for  the  club  and  each 
member  made  a  little  too,  which  made  every¬ 
one  happy.  end 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRiZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize- winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  .  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  89c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.49  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


Dept.  AV-1S,  622  W.  11 9th  St.,  Chicogo  28,  III. 


THOMAS^ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

104  Fay  Road, 

N.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

5  minutes  from 

Exit  36  New  York  State 

Thruway. 

Visitors  Welcome 

No  Shipping 

IMPROVED  NEW 

White  Cover — '1960  Third  Revised  Edition 

“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure,  Afri¬ 
can  violet  arrangements,  judges,  judging,  species, 
gloxinias,  Episcias,  new  Society  rules,  and  other 
(helpful)  up-to-date  information.  $1.00  per  copy. 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee 


Corefylly  Packed  —  Qyalify  Leaves 

New  Varieties  .  .  Rooted  .  .  Fresh  Cut 
Catalog  Free 

Dept,  VM 

4022-221  Street  Bayside  61,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  .... 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANKIES 
HAND  PAINTED  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 
50  cents  each  Postpaid 

MRS.  C.  J.  GILBERT 

Route  1  Chetek,  Wisconsin 


CHAPEL  HILL  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Growers  of  the  1960  Queen  of  the  Show 

at  both  Boston  and 

Springfield#  Moss. 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

Saturdays,  Sundays  and  Holidays 

Maline 

Orchid  Smoke 

Roseo 

Pink  Duet 

Ice  Cap 

Burning  Sand 

Faberge 

Little  Jewell 

Cindy 

Gay  90"s 

Isle  of  Dreams 

Spot  Light 

N.  Y.  Frills 

Flash 

Angel  Flake 

Feather  Top 

Lady  Slipper 

Royal  Coachman 

Red  Sea 

Dorothy  Gray 

DOROTHY  A, 

JOHANSON 

37  College  View  Hgts. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 
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VIOLET  GROWTH  UNITS 


Decoratively  designed — -Suitable  for  any  home 
or  office  location.  Beautiful  bright  aluminum 
construction;  rustproof.  Detachable  fluores¬ 
cent  fixture  includes  lamp,  switch,  line  cord. 
Two  sizes: 

15  Watt  (19  inches  long)  —  $10.95  postpaid* 
20  Watt  (25  inches  long)  —  $13.95  postpaid* 
Free  brochure  available 
*add  $1 .00  in  West. 

NOTE:  We  can  supply  all  kinds  of  fixtures,  fix¬ 
ture  kits,  parts  &  instructions  for  making 
your  own  fluorescent  lighting.  6  to  48  in.  long. 

Postcard  Brings  Catalog 

SHOPLITECO. 

650V  Franklin  Ave.  Nutley  10,  N.  J. 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

'Nature^s  Way'  African  Violet  Soil 

Pota§h  rock  Limestone 
Horn  and  Hoof  - —  Blood  —  Bone  - —  Cotton 

and  Fish  meals  Tobacco  and  Leather 
dusts  - —  Activo  —  Organo  —  and  Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion,  etc. 

10^  Coin  Brings  Price  List. 

SOIL-CONDITIONERS 

P.  0.  Box  384  Littleton,  Moss. 


Visit  Our  Farm  for  Plants  and  Rooted  Cuttings 

NELSON  FARM  VIOLETS 

Phillipston,  Mass.  (Near  Fox  Run) 

Tel.  Athol  Ch-9-4949  Open  Wed.,  Sat.,  Sun. 
Jasmin  —  Hawaiian  Eye  —  Jacob’s  Coat 
Floral  Rainbow  —  Fabulous  and  hundreds 
more  of  the  new  ones. 

Univ.  Cal.  &  Nature’s  Way  Violet  Mix 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

from  the  Heart  of  America 
STAMP  PLEASE  FOR  FALL  LISTINGS 
B.  MILLS:  Angel  Island,  High  Fever, 
Pink  Riot,  Sea  Grapes,  White  Caps, 
Flamagrande 

LANIGAN:  Peach  Brocade,  Persian 
Brocade,  Tim  Tom 
HAGA:  Red  Valentine,  Painted 
Butterfly,  Carolina  Dream,  Carolina 
Sunset 

CHAMPION:  Silver  Crest,  Silver 
Threads 

CONIBER:  Top  Brass,  Lacy  Lass, 
Garden  Party,  Estrelita 
GRANGER:  Brides  Waltz,  Calico  Loss, 
Red  Heart,  Bernadotte 
MADISON:  Gabriel,  Jacob's  Coat, 
Jasmin,  Shari 

VALLIN:  Blackberry  Fluff,  Hula  Doll, 
Pepsodent 

KAHLER,  ARNDT,  HAMMOND, 
many  others 

Lut/e  Dunlap 

5007  Chestnut  Avenue  Kansas  City  30,  Mo. 


“HOW  WE  GREW  AND  SOLD  6,000  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  A  YEAR  IN  OUR  BASEMENT” 
Send  for  this  New  Book  $1.00  Postpaid 
17  Years  Experience 
Growing  Under  Fluorescent  Lights 

HOMER  H.  GABERT 

907  Birch  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


SPONGE.ROK 

TRU-GREEN  ORGANIC-CHELATES 

The  rock  that  breothes  in  your  soil. 

Sponge-Rok  aerates  any  soil  permitting  it  to 
"breathe."  This  is  conductive  to  better  and  more 
rapid  root  growth. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  direct  to 

us  for  prices  and  information  on  and  2 

bushel  bags. 

Tru-Green  organic-chelates  either  iron  or  Nur¬ 
seryman's  Mix  which  is  a  blend  of  iron  manganese 
and  zinc  remain  available  to  a  plant  over  o  wide 
range  of  soil  conditions  from  acid  to  alkaline. 
Send  for  a  free  Hunger  Chart  or  a  1  oz.  trial  size 
of  either  the  iron  or  Nurseryman's  Mix...  - 29^. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Avenue 

Middlefon«  Wisconsin 
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PestControl  Of  African  Violets 

Arndt's  Floral  Gardens,  Troutdale,  Oregon 

African  violets  require  a  rigid  control  of 
pests  if  plants  are  to  remain  healthy  and 
full  of  bloom.  So,  follow  these  rules  care¬ 
fully: 

1.  Always  plant  in  a  sterile  potting  mix¬ 
ture. 

2.  Spray  regularly  once  a  month  with 
Isotox  for  protection. 

3.  Treat  potted  plants  with  V-C  13  for 
protection  against  nematodes. 

4.  Remember  to  spray  in  the  evening,  so 
that  plants  can  dry  away  from  sun. 

5.  All  sprays  burn  in  temperatures  over 
eighty  degrees.  Another  reason  for 
night  spraying  during  hot  weather. 

6.  Ask  for  advice  whenever  plants  are 
not  growing  normally. 

FOR  MILDEW: 

1.  Use  Karaspray  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  per  quart  of  lukewarm 
water. 

2.  Spray  thoroughly  after  sundown.  Be 
sure  to  spray  under  the  leaves. 

3.  Repeat  at  four  to  five  day  intervals 
until  mildew  is  controlled. 

4.  Install  a  small  fan  near  plants  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  air. 

FOR  CYCLAMEN  MITE,  MEALY  BUG, 
SPRINGTAILS,  APHIDS,  BLACK  FLY, 
LEAF  ROLLERS,  THRIPS: 

1.  Use  Kelthane  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth 
teaspoon  to  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water. 

2.  Spray,  directing  the  spray  to  the  center 
of  the  plant  and  on  bloom  stalks. 

3.  Spray  after  sundown,  as  Kelthane  be¬ 
comes  stronger  in  sun  and  heat. 

4.  Repeat  twice,  six  days  apart,  or  until 
plant  grows  new  centers. 

5.  Pull  off  damaged  leaves,  and  prune 
out  the  new  centers,  leaving  only  one. 

6.  Spray  all  house  plants  once  every 
month  for  protection.  Young  plants 
should  be  sprayed  once  every  two 
weeks  until  mature. 

7.  Kelthane  does  not  discolor  blossoms. 
FOR  NEMATODES: 

We  use  V-C  13.  This  nemacide  helps  to 
control  nematodes  and  other  less-hard-to  kill 
soil  borne  insects. 

About  V-C  13: 

1.  Plants  can  be  treated  in  the  pots,  and 
soil  can  be  sterilized  with  it. 

2.  It  does  not  enter  the  plant,  but  kills  on 
contact  in  the  soil. 

3.  It  is  non-volatile  and  must  be  mixed 
through  the  soil.  Potted  plants  must 
be  thoroughly  drenched. 

4.  It  will  NOT  revive  a  severely  damaged 
plant,  as  it  does  not  enter  the  system. 


5.  One  treatment  should  give  control  of 
nematodes  for  six  months. 

6.  One  treatment  acts  as  a  tonic  to  healthy 
plants;  two  or  more  treatments  will 
arrest  their  growth  for  about  four 
months.  Only  treat  once. 

7.  It  does  not  burn  foliage. 

FOR  POTTED  PLANTS: 

1.  Use  one-half  teaspoon  V-C  13  to  one 

gallon  of  lukewarm  water. 

2.  Drench  soil  thoroughly  until  water 
comes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

3.  Do  NOT  repeat.  (For  repotting,  use 
treated  soil.) 

FOR  SOIL  TREATMENT: 

This  is  preferred: 

1.  Use  two  teaspoons  V-C  13  to  one  gallon 
of  water. 

2.  Spray  over  top  of  standard  wheelbar¬ 
row  of  soil  (two  and  one-half  to  three 
cubic  feet). 

3.  Mix  thoroughly. 

4.  Store  for  two  weeks  before  using. 

end 


WATER-FOG  SPRAYER 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  —  PRECISION  BUILT 

One-hand  operation  with  trigger  action  pump. 
Squeeze  handle  for  clouds  of  dense  fog  to 
moisten  leaves  so  plants  can  drink!  Increases 
humidity.  All-directional  ball-and-socket  tip 
aims  fog  where  you  want  it,  inside  foliage  and 
under  leaves.  Colorful  heavy  gauge  polyethylene 
base  is  light  in  weight.  Will  not  tire  you.  Heavy 
duty  nickel  plated  noncorrosive  pump  mech¬ 
anism.  Two  spray  tips  included.  Fog  mist  or 
heavier  spray  for  all  garden  and  household  in¬ 
secticides,  moth  sprays,  etc.  Sturdy  professional 
sprayer.  Precision  built  for  long  uninterrupted 
service.  Guaranteed  replacement  or  repair  by 
manufacturer  if  ever  needed.  Pint  Size  $7.95, 
Quart  $8.95  postpaid.  3-part  tube  for  8”,  16” 
and  25”  extensions  of  spray  tip  $1.95  extra. 

UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND  SUPPLIES  AND 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
SEND  20c  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  958  Oxford,  Maryland 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Quality  leaves  at  economy  prices.  New  and 
Old  varieties. 

Send  Stamp  For  List 

R.  COTTRILL 

P.O.  Box  4631  Anacostia  Station 

Washington^  D.  C. 


ALL  FOUR  FOR  $5.00 


Jacob’s  Coat— Large  frilled  double  Fan¬ 
tasy  flowers  with  white  edge  _ $2.50 

Shari — Large  fluffy  bright  rose-pink 

flowers  on  semi-wavy  glossy  foliage  _ $1.50 

Jasmin — Large  bright  pink  flowers  on 

slightly  wavy  glossy  foliage  _  _ $1.50 

Fairyland  White— Large  double  white 
flowers;  chartreuse  edging.  Blossoms 
in  clusters  of  six  to  seven.  Crenated 
wavy  light  green  foliage  _ $1.50 


ANY  FIVE  OF  THIS  LIST  FOR  $5.00 
Raspberry  Sherbet— Large  frilled  double 
Fantasy  flowers,  jewel  tones  in  the 

center.  Medium  green  wavy  foliage _  $1.25 

Fairyland  Fantasy — Large  double  Fan¬ 
tasy  flowers;  sometimes  shows  white 
margin  on  petals.  Light  green  v/avy 

foliage  _  $1.25 

Chapel  Boy- — Large  double  frilly  royal 
purple  flowers.  Light  green  wavy 

foliage  _  $1.25 

Indian  Dancer— Large  double  deep 
purple  flowers  on  medium  green 
foliage  shaped  like  arrowheads  $1.25 

Paris  Pink — Deep  carmine-pink  frilled 
flowers  on  wavy  bronze-green 

foliage  _  $1.25 

Geisha  Doll — Single  plum  colored  cup¬ 
ped  wavy  flowers  with  darker  center 

on  medium  green  wavy  foliage  _  $1.25 

Gabriel— Very  large  double  multicolor¬ 
ed  blue  flowers  on  medium  semi- 

Supreme  foliage  _  $1.25 

Pansy  Beauty  Supreme — Large  blue 
flowers  with  wide  white  band  on  edge 

of  petals.  Plain  green  foliage  __  $1.25 

If  you  wish  airmail  please  add  this  postage 

to  your  order. 


MADISON  GARDENS 

Middle  Ridge  Rd.  Madison,  Ohio 


SQUARE  PLASTIC  FLOWER  POTS 

Twenty  "four  pots  2”  square  for  $1  postpaid! 
Hold  as  much  soil  as  larger  round  pots  but 
need  less  space  for  growing.  Perfect  for  seed¬ 
lings,  cuttings,  and  rooting  African  violet 
leaves.  4  drain  holes  for  better  root  growth. 
50  for  $1.7.5;  100  for  $3.00;  2^,'^"  size  24  for 
$1.50;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.25;  3%”  size  24 
for  $2.95;  50  for  $4.75;  100  for  $9.25  postpaid. 
Catalog  included  tells  low  prices,  unusual  hard- 
to-find  supplies.  60  illustrated  pages.  Send 
20c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  catalog  only. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  959 _ Oxford.  Maryland 


Cinderella  Story 

Eev.  George  W.  Cole,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

SHE  was  every  inch  a  queen  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  “a  princess,”  for  she  was  but 
a  tiny  thing* when  she  first  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention.  And  how  appropriately  she  was- 
named — ^Dresden  Dream.  She  did  remind  me 
of  a  lovely  porcelain  from  a  master  crafts¬ 
man’s  hand:  as,  indeed,  she  was!  My  wife 
instantly  proclaimed  it  her  favorite  and  that 
itself  was  highest  praise. 

But,  as  often  happens  in  this  world  of  so 
many  perils,  this  fragile  princess  took  sick 
and  began  to  wilt.  A  friend  diagnosed  its  ill¬ 
ness  as  crown  rot  and  advised  me  to  try  to 
salvage  two  or  three  leaves  in  the  hope  that 
such  fading  beauty  might  linger  a  bit  longer 
in  some  succeeding  generation.  Instead,  I 
wielded  a  surgeon’s  knife  and  cut  away  all 
that  was  not  sound.  For  several  weeks  she 
lingered  hesitantly  in  her  bath  of  refreshing 
water,  and  care  was  taken  to  keep  her  head 
above  its  strangling  surface.  Then  one  day, 
with  new  roots,  she  began  the  road  to  re¬ 
covery. 

All  this  happened  last  year;  it  is  now 
twelve  months  since  I  first  spotted  the  disease. 
Last  spring,  at  the  Staten  Island  South  Shore 
Garden  Club’s  Violet  Show  at  the  Huguenot 
Reformed  Church,  she  won  first  prize  in  her 
class! 

Patience,  persistence,  loving  care-™-and,  I 
must  admit,  the  Judicious  use  of  some  good 
plant  foods  —  and  she  has  now  been  Judged 
tops  in  her  class. 

She  is  grown  now,  a  queen  in  daintiness 
and  beauty.  And  one  can  only  be  grateful  to 
the  God  who  teaches  such  lessons  of  hope; 
when  reverently  we  study  the  mysterious 
miracle  of  Life.  end 


Rooted  Cuttings  Leaves  Small  Plants 

PAULINE  KUNTZ 

Route  4  Winterset,  Iowa 

NEW  FOR  FALL  SHIPPING 

HOLLY  PLUME— sport  of  Holy  Picotee,  Long, 
black  satin  foliage  so  heavily  frilled  they  lay 
in  triple  folds. 

DOUBLE  GOLD  LACE  —  intense  plum-red 
velvet  bloom  with  heavy  gold  edge. 

New  1960  Convention  Award  Winners  from 

Grangers,  Madison  Gardens,  Lyons,  Fischers, 
Haga,  Richter,  and  others. 

KAHLErS  BEST  NEW  VARIETIES 

FAIRY  WINGS  ■ — ■  single  pink  edged  in  deeper 
color  with  green  fringe  on  top  petals;  rooted 
clump  free  with  $5  or  more  order. 

FREE  FALL  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 

Please  state  whether  or  not  you  have  my  basic 

Spring  list,  as  -  it  contains  many  varieties  not 

on  the  Fall  list.  Some  reduced  prices. 
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Springtails 


Leaf  Cutting  Hint 


Mrs.  Willie  A.  Jackson,  Warren,  Oregon 

IN  reading  the  magazine,  I  have  noticed 
several  inquiries  about  the  pesky  little 
springtails  that  seem  to  plague  many  of  us. 

I  have  found  that  a  few  drops  of  Ortho’s 
Isotox  in  the  water  at  watering  time  will  do 
away  with  the  springtails.  Whenever  I  detect 
any  of  the  little  critters  skipping  among  my 
plants,  I  bring  out  the  Isotox. 

I  do  most  of  my  watering  from  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  treated  water  in  the  saucers 
hits  the  springtails,  it  really  kills  them.  I 
am  sure  that  with  top  watering  Isotox  would 
be  equally  effective  against  springtails. 


Mrs.  L.  L,  Cumberland,  Hyattsville,  Maryland 

HEN  you  are  selecting  a  leaf  for  pro¬ 
pagating,  choose  a  vigorous  young  leaf 
that  is  almost  fully  grown.  Then,  about  11/2 
inches  down  from  the  leaf  blade,  cut  the 
petiole  about  half  way  through  and  leave  the 
leaf  attached  to  the  plant  by  the  other  half 
for  10  days  to  2  weeks  before  removing 
it  to  plant  in  your  regular  rooting  medium. 
I  have  also  found  that  this  is  a  good  method 
to  follow  when  I  plan  to  take  leaves  off  for 
shipping  to  friends. 

I  seldom  have  a  failure  in  propagating 
when  I  follow  this  method  of  removing  leaves 
from  plants.  end 


"AREALITE"  FLOWER  CART 
with  fluorescent  light  fixtures 


A  sturdy  finish  rust  resistant  cart,  to  hold  your 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS,  with  adjustable 
FLUORESCENT  AND  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT 
FIXTURES,  to  aid  in  stimulating  plant  growth, 
and  vegetables. 

Cart  is  attractive  enough  to  keep  in  your 
living  room  or  is  easily  rolled  from  room  to 
room  on  castors.  Has  two  spacious  trays  (16”x 
24”)  INFRA-RED  baked  white,  easy  to  clean 
finish,  with  rolled  edges  preventing  water  from 
dripping  over.  Trays  are  23”  apart,  allowing 
for  desired  height  adjustment  of  fluorescent 
light  above  plants. 

Each  fluorescent  light  fixture  is  complete 
with  cord,  plug,  pull  switch,  two  20  watt  24” 
long  fluorescent  tubes  and  incandescent  bulbs, 
which  provide  from  100  to  180  foot-candles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  adjustment  of  chain. 

Cart  (as  shown  here)  with 

two  fluorescent  light  fixtures  _ $38.95 


$12.50 

4  ft.  long  fixture  with  two — 40  Watt  bulbs, 
switch,  5  ft.  cord  and  plug. 

Above  fixture  available  with 

four— 40  Watt  bulbs  . - . ....$22.50 

If  two  sockets  for  25  Watt  incandescent  bulbs 
are  desired,  (these  are  installed  between  the 
two  fluorescent  bulbs)  add  $3.00. 

ALL  PRICES  F.O.B.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

LIGHT  O'DAY  MFG.  CO. 

723  GRATIOT  AVE.  DETROIT  26,  MICH. 


SEND  FOR  THE  FREE 

BLUE  WHALE  STORY 

and  Hints  on  Violet  Culture 

Use  BLUE  WHALE  Rich 

Soil  Builder  and  Conditioner  for  one-third 
of  your  well-drained  potting  soil.  (Use 
Blue  Whale  instead  of  peat  moss  and 
fertilizers  to  give  correct  texture  and  bol- 
anced,  vital  food.)  You  will  have: 

_ More  and  longer  bloom 

(Glowing  colors  and  best  texture) 

Beautiful,  Healthier  Plants 

(Proven  by  professionals) 

Constant,  Prolonged  Feeding 

(Nutrition  as  long  as  humus  lasts) 
All  the  balanced  elements  from  the 
whole  whale  (only  the  fat  is  re¬ 
moved)  are  available  to  the  plant. 
The  bone  and  baleen  have  been 
emulsified. 


Use 

LIQUID  WHALE 

for  all  LIQUID  Feeding 


Concentrated  for  Economy 

55^  More  economical  than  cheapest 
products,  when  results  are  counted 


Pure  Essence  of  the  Whale 

(From  etnulsified  bone  and  red 
meat  in  the  balance  of  vitality  that 
is  WHALE) 


Most  West  Coost  Garden  Stores  have  Blue 
and  Liquid  Whale.  Send  $T.OO  for  post¬ 
paid,  duty-free,  12  fluid  ounce  can  of  Liquid 
Whale  (28  ounces,  $2.00)  and/or  $3.25  for 
a  bantam  bag,  (approx.  10  lbs.)  of  Blue  Whale 
Soil  Builder  and  Conditioner  (sample  bag  of 
Blue  Whale  $1.00). 

ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS 

R.R.  2,  Dept.  A.V.  90  Richmond,  B.C.,  Can. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 
cide.  V2  lb.  can  89c  at  your  dealer  or  order 
direct. 


PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Depf.  Ay29,  624  W.  119th  St. 

Chicogo  28,  Illinois 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Over  400  varieties,  all  colors,  variegated 
foliage.  Some  old,  some  new.  State  inspected. 

Send  stamp  for  list 

RACHEL  F.  HUSEMAN 

1312  N.  26th  Quincy,  Ill. 


Squatty 

in.  14  for  $2.40 
in.  10  for  2.40 
in.  6  for  2.40 
in.  4  for  2.40 


Semi-squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.40 

5  in.  6  for  2.40 
5V2  in,  5  for  2.40 

6  in.  4  for  2.40 

Standard 

IV2  in.  40  for  $2.40 
13^  in.  36  for  2.40 

2  in.  30  for  2.40 
2V4  in.  24  for  2.40 

3  in.  14  for  2.40 

4  in.  9  for  2.40 


WINDOVER 
FLOWER  POTS 

THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
RED  CLAY 
FLOWER  POTS 
MADE 

Our  Customers  Say,  “The 
Best  I  have  ever  seen!” 
Most  sizes  are  in  the  love¬ 
ly  stepped  design. 
Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Any  shipping 
breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 

Green,  red,  yellow  or 
white,  baked-on  enamel. 
Following  sizes  only: 

3”  semi-squatty  12 — $2.40 
4”  squatty  8 —  2.40 

Block  Plosfic  Pot  Soucers 

21/2”  18  for  $1.70 

3”  14  for  $1.80 

4”  10  for  $1.85 

5”  6  for  $1.50 


LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2  in. 
75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

E  VERM  ARK  LABEL  PENCILS  . . 20c  each 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  60c  postage  for 
each  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 


Fresh  cut  leaves  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
500  varieties  plants  at  house.  Evenings  week 
days;  after  1:00  p.m.  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

VELMA  KNOWLTON 

715  W.  Housatonic  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Fresh  Cut  Leaves  $1.00 

any  10  for  $9.00 

Butterfly  Red  Admiral 

First  Snow 

Butterfly  Spring  Azure 

Hula  Doll 

Butterfly  Pk,  Papillion 

Jacob’s  Coat 

Curlette  Ruby  Charm 

Lavender  Brocade 

Cotton  Cloud 

Pepsodent 

Gilda 

Silver  Crest 

Silver  Thread 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  $.75 

any  10  for  $7.00 

Ann  Bly 

Eddie’s  Masterpiece 

Alpine  Halo 

Fandango 

Aba  Daba 

Jane  Starr 

Blue  Chips 

Pink  Baton 

Captain  Kid 

Pink  Riot 

Chartreuse  Fringe 

Putti  Kat 

Command  Performance 

Roseo 

Cotton  Top 

Tall  Tales 

Wisteria 

Please  add  $1.00  for  postage  and  Handling 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  VARIETIES 

List  on  Request 

Doris'  African  Violet  Corner 

303  Franklin  Street 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

PL  8-5485 

ASK  FOR:  SMITH'S  PLANTER  MIX 

■  |l 

w| 

at  your  favorite 

Variety,  Grocery,  Seed 

or  Hardware  Store. 

If  not  available 

ORDER  DIRECT 

4  quarts  $1 .00 

POSTPAID 

ATTENTION: 

Club  Presidents 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

2513  E.  19th  St. 

Tulso,  Oklo. 
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Plastic  Vs.  Clay  Pots 

Ernest  Fisher,  Downsview,  Ontario,  Canada 

Reprinted  with  Permission  from  Chatter 

There  seems  to  be  some  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  plastic  pots  and  clay  pots.  The 
following  is  our  experience: 

In  January  we  potted  up  100  baby  plants 
into  21/2  inch  plastic  pots  as  a  test.  We  always 
use  a  light  porous  soil  with  charcoal  added, 
so  there  was  no  need  to  change  our  soil  mix 
for  this  test.  The  little  plants  went  ahead  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  those  in  clay  pots, 
with  fine  lush  growth.  They  called  for  water¬ 
ing  about  once  a  week  under  our  conditions, 
taking  care  to  water  only  when  the  plants 
needed  it,  by  feeling  the  weight  of  the  pot  or 
by  feeling  the  soil.  We  watered  and  fed  from 
the  bottom,  as  we  do  all  our  plants,  watering 
the  tray  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  sand,  which  we  find  sufficient  to 
soak  through  within  30  minutes  or  so,  leav¬ 
ing  no  excess  water. 

The  main  reason  for  our  test  was  to  try 
and  overcome  petiole  rot,  which  we  were 
getting  on  2  inch  clay  pots,  caused  most  likely 
by  rising  salts  and  humidity.  By  June,  the 


plants  in  plastic  pots  had  come  along  so  well 
that  we  decided  to  repot  all  our  African  vio¬ 
let  plants  that  were  in  2  inch  clay  pots  into 
2 1/2  inch  plastic  pots,  which  at  the  time  num¬ 
bered  over  1,000.  We  still  have  African  vio¬ 
lets  in  3  inch  pots  (clay)  but  will,  even¬ 
tually,  go  “all  plastic.” 

The  conditions  under  which  we  grow 
seem  to  be  similar  to  greenhouse  conditions 
so  far  as  temperatures  and  humidity  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  basement  is  lined  with  aluminum  foil 
(builders  paper).  We  have  over  2,000  plants 
in  all  stages  of  growth  on  3  tiered  racks  with 
fluorescent  lighting.  The  aluminum  foil  helps 
to  keep  the  humidity  in  the  violet  rooms  and 
also  helps  prevent  humidity  from  getting  in¬ 
to  the  house  structure.  In  winter  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  to  75°  and  drops  automatically  that 
essential  10°  at  night,  with  humidity  between 
55  and  60  per  cent  and  rising  to  70  per  cent 
at  night.  This  hot  summer  we  were  hitting  the 
84  mark,  still  getting  that  10  degree  drop  at 
night.  Humidity  was  35  to  40  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  rising  to  65  per  cent  at  night. 
We  have  3  screened  windows,  one  north,  one 
east,  and  one  west,  which  have  been  kept 
open  continuously  all  summer,  plus  2  fans 
for  air  circulation.  Our  African  violets  came 
through  this  hot  summer  with  flying  colors. 


KROGMAN'S  VIOLETRY 

1325  Parkway  (S.  125)  Brookfield,  Wis. 

Over  500  Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  Send  10c 
for  “Basic  1960  List’’  and/or  “New  Varieties 
for  Fall  I960.’’  Refund  on  first  order. 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

New  and  Choice  Varieties 
Collector’s  Items 
Send  For  List 

ANNALEE  VIOLETRY 

29-50  214  Place  Dept.  GL  Bayside  60,  N.Y. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST 

BY  JOHN  CORYELL 

Over  8000  variety  names  and  descriptions 
Plastic  Bound  —  $2.50 
Plastic  Loose  Leaf  —  $3.50 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order  to 

CORYELL'S  GREENHOUSES 

Route  1  Arvada,  Colorado 


VIOLETS  SAY  IT  BEST 
By  popular  request — we  are  shipping  again 
newest  and  best  varieties.  Send  for  list, 

THE  VIOLET  HOUSE 

E.  PEARLE  TURNER 

828  Kenmore  Blvd.  Akron  14,  Ohio 


African  Violets  —  Newest  Introductions 
Leaves  —  Rooted  Cuttings  — -  Plants 
Write  For  Free  Catalog 

NORVELL  GREENHOUSES 

318  S.  Greenacres  Road 
Greenacres,  Washington 


COMPOST  KING 


All  steel 

groting-sifting  screen 
with  storage  bin. 


HOME  GARDEN  PRODUCTS 

159  Pine  Ridge  Road 
West  Medford  55,  Mass. 
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Our  Trip  To  Atlantic  City 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Hershberger,  Lynnhaven,  Virginia 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Diggs  and  I  made  plans  to  go 
to  the  African  Violet  Society  Convention. 
We  took  only  one  small  suitcase  and  an 
extra  hat  apiece;  traveling  light  was  the 
smart  thing  to  do.  We  left  home  at  8  a.m. 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1960,  arrived  some 
13  hours  later,  and  shortly  thereafter  retired. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  we  decided 
to  go  to  Fischer’s  Greenhouses  just  to  see 
what  was  new.  We  intended  to  write  the 
names  of  those  we  were  interested  in,  and 
when  we  returned  home  send  an  order  so 
they  could  be  mailed  to  us.  After  several 
hours  at  the  greenhouse,  buying  many  plants 
we  weren’t  going  to  get,  we  returned  to  the 
hotel  to  prepare  for  the  different  meetings  of 
the  Convention. 

The  dinner  Thursday  night  was  delicious, 
as  were  all  the  meals.  The  program  was  also 
enjoyable,  but  somehow  I  couldn’t  keep  my 
mind  from  the  room  where  the  Amateur  Show 
was.  What  was  new,  who  and  what  won  the 
ribbons,  would  mine  (left  at  home)  be  as 
pretty  as  these?  Time  wore  on,  I  found  it 
harder  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  the  speaker. 
At  last  the  meeting  was  over;  we  took  the 
precious  rooted  leaves  that  were  given  to  us 
and  away  we  went  to  Haddon  Hall. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST  FOR  1960 
By  Carolyn  K.  Rector 

Lists  all  Registered  Violets  and  the  newest 
unregistered  varieties  to  January  1,  1960 
PRICE  $2.50  POSTPAID 
California  orders  must  include  4%  Sales  Tax 

WHITLOW'S  BOOK  STORE 

2236  S.  Pacific  Ave.  Son  Pedro,  Colif. 


IV2"  DEEP 
12"  HIGH 
4  SQUARE  FEET 
IN  AREA 
300  POUND 
LOAD  CAP. 

HUMI-TABLE 

Display  your  prize  plants  in  an  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  table  made  for  African  violets. 
Constructed  of  durable  hi-impact  styrene  plastic 
on  a  plywood  base.  Beautiful  black,  white  and 
green  marbelized  pattern.  Place  gravel  in  the 
bottom  and  add  water.  It  will  not  leak.  $23.50 
ppd.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
—  LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST  — 

COX  PRODUCTS 

1525  W.  Windemere  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 


Pencil  and  pad  in  hand,  Mrs.  Diggs  and  I 
began  our  list:  first  the  grower,  then  the 
violets.  Page  after  page  the  list  grew.  Of 
course,  the  description  was  very  necessary. 
Hours  went  by  unnoticed  until  we  were  so 
weary  we  had  to  call  it  a  day. 

Friday  morning  we  went  to  the  commercial 
sales  room.  Wherever  people  went  you  could 
hear  bits  of  conversation,  it  went  like  this: 
“Have  you  seen  Jacob’s  Coat?  It’s  the  most 
colorful  violet  here.  Where  are  they?  Are 
there  any  more  left?  I  must  have  it.”  And, 
they  would  move  on.  On  another  side  now, 
“Have  you  seen  Pink  Holly,  etc.”  Of  course 
we  only  went  to  look.  After  awhile  the  urge 
was  too  great  or  we  were  too  weak  (I  haven’t 
decided  which)  so  we  began  to  buy  one  from 
this  grower,  another  from  another,  until  we 
couldn’t  carry  any  more.  Back  to  our  room 
in  the  Chalfonte  to  put  these  violets  with  the 
others. 

Soon  we  were  in  meetings  again.  Each  one 
was  different  and  enjoyable.  Surely  one  had 
enough  subjects  to  choose  from. 

Back  to  our  room  for  a  short  rest.  We 
freshened  up  a  bit,  changed  clothes,  and 
then  went  down  to  the  banquet.  As  we  were 
waiting  outside  the  Carolina  Room,  the  door 
was  opened.  The  tables  were  decorated  with 
violets  of  all  colors,  one  for  each  person  to 
be  seated  at  the  table.  The  speakers  table  was 
beautiful,  with  spring  flowers  as  a  centerpiece 
and  a  violet  for  each  person  to  be  seated  there. 
My,  what  a  breath-taking  sight!  The  program 
that  evening  was  most  outstanding.  The 
awards  were  numerous  and  wonderful,  too. 
It  was  so  nice  to  see  and  greet  old  friends, 
and  nice  to  meet  new  ones.  My  hat  is  off  to 
those  who  worked  so  hard  to  put  on  such  a 
nice  Convention. 

The  meeting  over,  we  had  to  take  one  last 
look  at  the  gorgeous  violets;  on  the  way  back, 
one  more  peep  in  the  commercial  room;  on 
and  on  it  goes  and  where  it  will  stop  no  one 
knows. 

As  we  were  leaving  very  early  Saturday 
morning,  we  went  to  our  room  to  pack.  How 
on  earth  would  we  ever  make  it  home.  You 
see,  we  came  by  bus.  The  kits  given  us  at  the 
Convention  (we  called  them  loot  bags)  were 
emptied  and  the  contents  put  in  our  suit¬ 
cases.  We  had  greater  need  for  the  bags  now 
.  .  .  something  for  our  African  violets  to 
travel  in.  The  box  we  got  at  Fischer’s  was 
bulging  with  large  and  small  plants,  rooted 
leaves  and  fresh  cut  leaves.  Our  precious 
cargo  had  to  be  well  packed,  and  we  used 
all  our  skill  doing  this  job. 

When  we  arrived  home  Saturday  night  at 
10:30  p.m.,  after  traveling  hundreds  of  miles, 
our  plants  were  in  wonderful  condition  and 
not  a  leaf  was  broken.  They  stood  the  trip 
better  than  we  did.  Was  it  worth  it?  I’ll  say 
it  WAS.  end 
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Tragedy  In  The  Violet  Bus 

The  bus  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Neeman 
of  Hebron,  Nebraska,  converted  into  a 
greenhouse  for  their  African  violets  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  September  1957  issue  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine.  Shelves  along  each 
side  held  the  plants.  There  was  special  elec¬ 
trical  wiring,  and  there  was  a  gas  floor  fur¬ 
nace. 

Mrs.  Neeman  had  been  collecting  violets 
over  a  period  of  nine  years,  had  accumulated 
250  varieties,  and  had  a  total  of  1500  plants 
housed  in  her  bus  greenhouse,  which  she  had 
been  using  for  five  years.  Then — every  one 
of  these  plants  was  destroyed,  plus  many 
small  plants  that  were  ready  to  be  potted  up. 
Ordinarily  the  temperature  in  the  bus  was 
kept  between  68  and  70  degrees  under  proper 
moisture  conditions,  but  when  the  furnace 
failed  to  shut  off,  the  temperature  went  well 
above  the  top  thermometer  figure,  and  the 
violets  virtually  cooked. 

Geraniums  have  now  been  moved  from 
the  house  to  the  bus  greenhouse.  “They  are 
pretty  too,”  says  Mrs.  Neeman,  “but  to  a 
lover  of  African  violets  they  are  just  flowers.” 

It  is  hoped  that  before  too  long  the  bus 
will  be  serving  its  original  purpose,  and  be 
full  once  more  of  beautiful,  blooming  African 
violets.  end 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  HUMIDIFIER 
FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Gentle  humidifying  vapor  for  every  leaf  pore 
to  drink!  African  Violets,  Gloxinias,  Gardenias, 
other  plants  in  dry  rooms  bloom  gloriously 
with  proper  humidity.  Vaporizes  nearly  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  at  one  setting.  Directional  fins 
deliver  vapor  to  plants.  Automatic  safety  shut 
off  control.  Light  in  weight  and  completely 
portable  for  moving  from  room  to  room.  Un¬ 
breakable  high-impact  water  reservoir.  Just 
lift  lid  to  refill.  Silent  operation.  Will  benefit 
you  as  much  as  the  plants  .  .  .  gives  all-night 
relief  from  respiratory  irritations  due  to  colds, 
asthma,  bronchitis  and  sinus.  Fully  guaranteed. 
AC  current  only.  $12.95  postpaid. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

P.O.  Box  957  Oxford,  Maryland 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  of  OLD  and  HEW 
— -  Send  Stamp  for  List  - — 

MARY  0.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Avc.  High  Point,  N.  C. 


YOARS  GREENHOUSE 

BUNKER  HILL,  INDIANA 

African  violets,  Episcias,  begonias,  ferns, 
miscellaneous  plants  and  supplies.  Sodium 
selenate  50c,  V-C  13,  $2.75.  Fall  list  10c,  free 
to  regular  customers,  dealers  trade  list. 


Introducing  the 

Reggie  Schulz 

READY- SOWN  Planter 

Specially  designed  to  take  the  guesswork 
out  of  growing  house  plants  from  seed.  Each 
planter  comes  to  you  with  seeds  planted  in 
pasteurized  growing  medium.  ALL  YOU  DO 
IS  ADD  WATER  ACCORDING  TO  DIREC¬ 
TIONS.  Every  planter  will  give  you  a  gorgeous 
indoor  garden.  And  they  make  ideal  gifts! 

The  originally  designed  bronze  plastic 
planter  is  3"  x  3”  x  9"  with  a  transparent 
dome — a  perfect  little  greenhouse. 

READY-SOWN  planters  are  $3.00  each. 
Full  growing  instructions  included.  No  C.O.D. 
orders,  please.  Shipped  only  in  the  U.S.A. 

1.  African  violets.  Seed  from  newest  and 
finest  varieties. 

2.  Amaryllis.  Dutch  hybrids  in  mixture.  Rose, 
red,  salmon,  white. 

3.  Begonia  Rex.  Gorgeous  foliage  for  shady 
windows. 

4.  Begonia  semperflorens.  Lovely  flowers  for 
sunny  spots. 

5.  Episcias.  Handsome  plants  hybridized  for 
glamorous  flowers  and  foliage  patterns. 
Huge  single  and  semidouble  reds,  single 
pinks  and  whites  and  feathery  flowers  with 
parrot  colored  calyxes.  Richly  colored  green, 
bronze  and  silver  foliage. 

6.  Gesneriad  mixture.  Rare  hybrids  unlisted 
by  dealers  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  kinds. 

7.  Gloxinera.  Bouquets  of  bell-shaped  flowers 
in  white,  pink,  red,  lavender  and  bicolors. 
Many  with  creamy  yellow  throats. 

8.  Gloxinia.  Slipper  types  including  miniature 
Sinningia  pusilla. 

9.  Gloxinia,  Large  flowering  singles  and  semi¬ 
doubles. 

Please  order  by  number  from  the 
above  list.  No  other  list  issued. 

NO  SEED  SOLD  SEPARATELY 

PEGGIE  SCHULZ, 
GARDENER^S  SERVICE 

7714  Fairfield  Rd.  N.  —  Dept.  V 
MINNEAPOLIS  12,  MINN. 
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Organic  Matter  Is  AnEssential 
Ingredient  Of  Soil 

Victor  H.  Ries 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  New  York  Times 

There  are  very  few  garden  soils  that  can¬ 
not  be  improved  by  the  incorporation  of 
some  form  of  organic  matter.  It  not  only 
improves  the  aeration  of  the  soil  so  that  the 
roots  can  grow  better  but  it  also  helps  the 
growth  of  bacteria  and  other  vital  soil  micro¬ 
organisms.  The  use  of  organic  matter  is  not, 
however,  a  substitute  for  regular  fertilizing. 

Most  forms  of  organic  matter  have  no  nu¬ 
trient  value  whatsoever.  Or,  if  they  do,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  forms  of  peat,  the  nutrients 
are  so  very  slowly  available  that  they  are  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  plants.  If  the  organic 
matter  is  not  at  least  partly  decomposed,  it 
has  a  reverse  action;  it  actually  starves  the 
plants. 

In  order  to  function,  bacteria  require  ni¬ 
trogen.  As  they  feed  on  and  decompose  or¬ 
ganic  matter  such  as  straw,  fresh  sawdust, 
chopped  corncobs  or  shredded  bark,  the  or¬ 
ganisms  draw  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  The 
plants  starve  until  the  organic  matter  begins 
to  break  down  and  return  nitrogen  to  the 
soil.  The  sickly  look  of  many  plants  is  due  to 
just  this  common  trouble.  If  he  uses  any  of 
these  materials  before  they  are  at  least  partly 
decomposed,  the  gardener  should  apply  an 
extra  amount  of  fertilizer  that  contains  nitro¬ 
gen  so  the  bacteria  will  not  have  to  deplete 
the  soil. 

Finding  a  good  source  of  organic  matter 
is  a  common  problem  for  gardeners  nowa¬ 
days.  Many  different  materials  are  sold  as 
peat.  Most  of  the  baled  and  packaged  brands 
are  from  sphagnum  moss  and  therefore  can 
be  called  peat  moss.  Federal  law  requires  that 
peat  contain  at  least  seventy-five  percent  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Peat  moss  has  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  and  sedge  peat  over  eighty-five  per 
cent  organic  content. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  material  sold 
as  peat  in  various  localities  is  from  nearby 
peat  bogs  and  does  not  always  meet  Federal 
specifications.  Quite  often  the  very  fine  black 
stuff  peddled  from  door  to  door  is,  at  best, 
muck  that  contains  as  low  as  fifty  per  cent  or¬ 
ganic  content.  This  is  of  little  value  for  gar¬ 
dens. 

Because  of  the  different  moisture  contents 
and  varying  degrees  of  compression  of  peat 
bales  and  packages,  about  the  only  way  to 
compare  the  cost  of  peats  is  by  fluffed-up 
measure.  What  is  the  bushel  for  bushel  cost? 
It  usually  will  vary  greatly. 

If  comparing  one  bale  of  peat  against  an¬ 
other,  go  by  the  cubic  content.  The  size  is 


supposed  to  be  on  every  bale.  But  a  six-cubic- 
foot  bale  may  look  almost  the  same  as  a  seven 
and  one-half-cubic-foot  size. 

Peat  Prevails 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  organic 
matter  offered  for  sale.  Included  are  rotted 
manure,  mushroom  compost,  shredded  bark, 
buckwheat  hulls,  peanut  hulls,  cottonseed 
hulls  and  dozens  of  others  of  more  local 
availability.  In  general,  if  the  price  per  bushel 
is  compared,  peat  will  usually  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  as  good  as  any  of  the  others,  despite 
the  claims  made  for  them. 

For  the  gardener  who  must  conserve  his 
budget,  sawdust  is  very  satisfactory.  If  it  is 
dark  from  partial  decomposition  it  will  not 
cause  plant  starvation.  If  it  is  fresh,  extra  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer  such  as  ammonium  sulphate 
(one  pound  per  three  hundred  square  feet  of 
soil  surface)  should  be  applied. 

Wood  shavings  or  chips  may  be  similarly 
used.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  these  ma¬ 
terials  acidified  the  soil  and  were  even  toxic 
to  plants.  But  now  many  gardeners  are  using 
them  to  stretch  their  garden  dollars. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  barnyard 
manures  are  an  expensive  luxury.  They  add 
weed  seeds,  and,  if  well  rotted,  they  supply 
no  nutrients  whatever. 

Although  the  cow  manures  are  traditional, 
any  manure  will  give  results.  The  bedding 
material  used  by  the  animals,  whether  it  is 
straw,  peat  or  shavings,  often  does  as  much 
good  as  the  manure  itself.  High  priced  kinds, 
such  as  mink  and  earthworm  manures,  are  no 
better.  Besides,  they  do  not  add  any  appre¬ 
ciable  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 

Home  Compost 

Many  budget-wise  gardeners  make  their 
own  compost  from  leaves,  vegetable  refuse 
and  similar  materials.  This  material  should 
be  used  at  the  end  of  the  first  season;  there 
is  no  need  to  wait  until  it  is  rotted  to  a  fine 
powder.  Incidentally,  compost  will  have  no 
fertilizing  value  unless  fertilizer  has  been  add¬ 
ed.  But  compost  is  a  wonderful  source  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  for  soil  improvement  and  for 
year-round  mulching. 

One  source  of  organic  matter  all  too  often 
overlooked  is  “green  manure,”  grass  grown 
right  in  the  garden  and  then  plowed  or  spaded 
under.  Here  again,  ideas  have  changed.  For 
years  a  legume  such  as  soybeans  or  clover 
was  grown  for  green  manure,  but  now  the 
agronomists  say  that  the  millions  of  fine  roots 
of  a  grass  do  far  more  to  loosen  and  improve 
a  soil  than  do  the  tops  (leaves  and  stems). 

Thus  the  up-to-date  recommendation  is  to 
sow  rye  grass  in  the  spring  and  turn  it  under 
in  late  summer.  For  early  September  the 
recommendation  is  to  sow  winter  wheat  and 
turn  it  under  in  spring.  The  wheat,  unlike  rye 
grass,  will  not  .get  ahead  of  you  in  spring. 

A  rototiller  will  ease  the  job  of  turning 
these  grasses  under.  Of  course,  fertilizer 
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should  be  applied  before  sowing  the  green 
manure  crop  and  again  just  before  plowing 
it  under.  The  second  application  hastens  de¬ 
composition  and  prevents  nitrogen  starvation 
of  lawns,  flowers  or  whatever  is  planted  in 
the  new  soil.  It  is  amazing  how  much  one 
green  manure  crop  will  improve  a  heavy, 
stiff  clay  soil. 

Some  gardeners  feel  they  are  supplying 
plenty  of  organic  matter  to  their  garden  if 
they  use  organic  fertilizers.  These  contain 
some  organic  material  such  as  cottonseed 
meal,  soybean  meal,  dried  blood,  tankage, 
bone  meal,  cocoa  hulls  and  tobacco  dust.  To 
use  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
needed  organic  matter  would  damage  the 
plants  by  overfertilization.  And  to  use  them 
at  the  proper  rates  would  not  supply  enough 
organic  matter  to  really  make  any  difference 
to  the  plants. 

Cost  Factor 

Since  gardeners  are  competing  with  the 
animal  feed  business  for  most  of  the  materials 
contained  in  organic  fertilizers,  the  cost  is 
far  more  per  pound  than  for  commercial 
chemical  fertilizers.  Fortunately,  except  for 
the  slower  availability  (and  thus  longer-last¬ 
ing  effect)  of  the  organic  materials,  the  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  are  just  as  effective. 

Gardeners  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
what  is  in  the  fertilizer,  the  actual  nutrients, 
that  counts.  All  too  many  gardeners  consider 
anything  they  put  in  the  soil  a  fertilizer.  Peat, 
tea  leaves,  coffee  grounds,  compost  and  rotted 
manure  are  only  soil  improvers  that  should 
give  better  plant  growth  through  improved 
root  action.  But  the  addition  of  a  complete 
fertilizer  (or  plant  food,  as  the  manufacturers 
prefer  to  call  it)  will  give  organically-enrich¬ 
ed  soil  the  ability  to  produce  exhibition- 
quality  lawns,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees  and  vege¬ 
tables.  end 


EXCITING  WESTERN  VARIETIES 

*PRINCESS  SHEHERAZADE:  Curly,  bustle  type 
foliage.  Large  frill  rose-pink  single.  Very 
heavy  bloomer.  Most  exotic! 

*P.T.  PIXIE  LEE:  Glistening  soft  peachy  pink 
dbl.  on  compact,  bronzy  scalloped  foliage. 
*BUTTERFLY  GREEN  COMMA:  Frilly  semidbl. 
creamy  white  with  wide  green  frilly  edges. 
Graceful  wavy  foliage  of  emerald  green. 

—  SEND  STAMP  FOR  LIST  — 

Try  MAXICROP,  the  liquefied  seaweed  concen¬ 
trate  that  we  introduced  to  you  at  Atlantic  City. 
It  triggers  the  unlocking  of  many  minerals  that 
summer  heat  ties  up,  so  your  plants  will  stay 
GREEN  all  summer. 

V2  pts.  SO^  P-pd-/  Pints  $1.50  p.pd..  Quarts 
$2.50  p.pd.  We  wholesale  it,  too.  \Vrite  for 
prices. 

Arndt's  Floral  Garden 

Route  2,  Box  336  MOhowk  5-4736 

Troutdale,  Oregon 


ATTENTION  MEMBERS 


Experiencing  trouble  and  inconvenience  locating 
your  African  violet  supplies?  Not  if  you  first 
consult  — 

THE  GARDEN  MART 

5108  Old  Richmond  Road  Bellaire,  Texas 

—WRITE  FOR  LIST  — 


"TOPS"  IN 

VARIEGATES 


SISSY  BRITCHES:  — 
a  semidouble  bicolor¬ 
ed  orchid  frilled  bloom 
with  chartreuse  ruch- 
ing,  on  dark  varie¬ 
gated  Holly  type  foli¬ 
age 


FANCY  DAN:  -- 
a  shaded  double 
orchid,  with  golden- 
white  variegated 
tailored  foliage  — ■  a 
naturally  symmetrical 
grower 


Rooted  cuttings  or  small  plants 
available  at  $1.25  each 
(all  shipments  made  SPECIAL  DELIVERY) 
add  $1.00  shipping. 


OUR  LATEST  CATALOG  NOW  AVAILABLE 


731  Orangeburg  Rd.  River  Vale,  N.J. 


SAINTPAULIAS  GLOXINIAS  DAYLILIES 
African  violets:  Labeled,  assorted.  Sturdy  plants, 
6 — $3.60;  12 — $5.50;  ppd.  blooming,  6 — $5.00. 

Leaves:  30 — $3.25;  newer:  15 — $3.50;  30 — $6.50; 
30 — $8.00;  60— $14.00.  List  (over  500)  10c.  Folder, 
“easy-do’s”  25c.  Seed  $1.00  pkgs:  A.V.,  Giant 
Gloxinia,  Hybrid  Day  lily.  Fine  hybrid  day  lily 
seedlings  from  hand-pollinated  seed:  12 — $1.75. 

FFOULKES' 

610  Bryan  St.  (Dept.  A.V.)  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


Maxkrop 

Liquefied  Seaweed 

NEW!  100%  Organic  Plant  Sup¬ 
plement  from  the  Sea! 

•  Feeds  through  the  leaves  as 
well  as  through  the  roots. 

Nit.  Phos.  Pot. 

60  Trace  Elements 
12  Vitamins 


SEAWEED  has  been  used  to  enrich  the  soil 

from  the  earliest  times.  It  must  be  used 
fresh  to  preserve  all  its  properties.  MAXI¬ 
CROP  is  simply  a  concentrated  liquid  from 
a  mixture  of  fresh  seaweeds. 

Formerly  Algit  Kelp  Co.  of  Oregon 
Dealers  and  distributors  contact 

SPECrALTY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

827  S.  E.  DIVISION  PL.  PORTLAND  2,  OREGON 
BE  5-3560 
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Homeward  Bound 

G.  J.  Wicks  and  F.  M.  Wicks 

Yes.  Homeward  bound  indeed  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Zephyr  train  from  San  Francisco 
to  Chicago;  the  first  stage  of  our  7,000  mile 
return  trip,  and  the  words  homeward  bound 
stir  mixed  feelings  within  us  —  regrets  on 
preparing  to  leave  behind  all  the  joys  we 
have  discovered  together  in  the  United  States, 
the  sorrows  of  parting  from  our  friends  here, 
mellowed  somewhat  by  the  satisfaction  of 
sharing  life  with  them  awhile.  But  the  re¬ 
grets  are  tempered  with  joys  of  anticipation. 
Homecoming  with  its  welcome.  “England  in 
the  spring”  look  ahead.  Shows  to  attend.  The 
past  few  weeks  to  be  lived  over  and  over 
again  in  narrative  and  pictures  with  those  at 
home.  And  now,  with  half  our  journey  trav¬ 
elled  and  two-thirds  of  our  scheduled  time 
gone,  some  recaps  of  our  travels  so  far,  will, 
we  hope,  be  of  interest  to  our  many  friends. 
Friends  who  have  come  the  “African  violet” 
way  — -  and  we  are  ever  mindful  of  that 
fact  too! 

So,  back  to  March  27th,  1960,  when  two 
outwardly  calm  (but  inwardly  bubbling  with 
supressed  excitement)  people  boarded  the 
midnight  B.O.A.C.  plane  to  New  York.  Late 
dinner  was  served  soon  after  we  were  air¬ 
borne  and  with  “lights  out”  at  about  1:30  a.m., 
we  slept  fairly  well  till  5:30  a.m.  A  wonder 
sunrise.  An  early  morning  cup  of  tea,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  English  breakfast  and  we 
“touched  down”  at  7  a.m.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  a  very  near  relative  in  B.O.A.C.  we 
were  soon  in  our  hotel  in  New  York,  which 
city  we  left  some  24  hours  later  (most  of  our 
sightseeing  will  take  effect  on  our  return 
there  early  in  May). 

We  were  off  on  our  journey  through  the 
U.S.A.  First  stop  Atlantic  City,  where  the 
1960  Convention  was  being  held.  The  full 
story  of  this  will  be  told  and  retold  in  this 
and  other  copies  of  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine,  so  impressions  only: — Feverish  activity 
before  the  show  .  .  .  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  exhibitors  wearing  worried  looks  .  .  . 
turning  to  expressions  of  relief  on  opening  up 
the  boxes  containing  their  exhibits  and  finding 
ALL  WELL.  Even  before  staging  was  com¬ 
pleted,  I  was  convinced  this  was  to  be  a  finer 
exposition  of  African  violets  than  ever  pre¬ 
sented  before,  and  these  impressions  were 
later  confirmed.  The  story  of  the  vast  im¬ 
provements  in  color  and  size  .  .  .  the  creation 
of  many,  many  new  hybrids  and  general  all 
round  improvement  to  the  species  reads  al¬ 
most  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  Atlantic  City  Con¬ 
vention  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  visited  it. 

We  walked  the  boardwalk  .  .  .  not  all  4V2 
miles  of  it  though!  .  .  .  lost  count  of  the 


Salt-Water  Taffy  shops  .  .  .  enjoyed  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  rain  too  .  .  .  and  departed  for 
Washington  on  what  was  a  real  wet  day  all 
along  the  east  coast,  but  the  next  day  in  the 
Capitol  city  was  like  summer  and  we  both 
got  sun-tanned  in  visiting  just  a  cross  section 
of  the  historical  and  national  monuments  with 
which  the  city  abounds.  Impressions — A  city 
full  of  government  buildings  (in  addition  to 
the  Pentagon!)  and  clerical  workers  .  .  .  won¬ 
derful  places  to  be  visited  and  appreciated 
.  .  .  crowds  of  sightseeing  folks  from  all  over 
the  world.  Decorum  in  public  places  might 
well  be  introduced  in  the  curriculum  of  teen¬ 
age  schools.  A  seat  to  rest  one’s  weary  legs 
and  admire,  say  the  Capitol  or  Washington 
Memorial,  as  scarce  as  snow  in  the  Sahara. 
This  is  a  notable  feature  right  through  the 
States.  Our  legs  are  not  as  strong  in  Great 
Britain! 

Then  on  to  Knoxville  WAY  DOWN  IN 
TENNESSEE,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  to  be 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  and  al¬ 
though  we  were  4,000  miles  from  The  Firs, 
Lambley,  we  were  Home!  With  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing,  and  hosts  whose  kindness  could  not  have 
been  more  sincere,  we  were  entertained:  mo¬ 
tored  to  any  place  we  mentioned  we  would 
like  to  visit;  lazed  about  too,  in  fact  made 
ourselves  so  much  “at  home”  that  departure 
date  for  the  Grand  Canyon  was  upon  us  like 
a  flash.  Impressions — One  only:  The  clasped 
hands  of  friendship  and  days  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  All  other  thoughts  are  subservient! 

And  so  on  to  Arizona  and  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  for  a  memorable  two  days  spent  in  memo¬ 
rizing  and  photographing  this  natural  Number 
One  wonder  of  the  world.  Impressions:  The 
very  immensity  awes  and  realization  of  its 
antiquity,  its  grandeur  and  beauty  (and  lots 
more  laudatory  adjectives)  inspire  adoration 
of  its  Creator.  How  puny  any  man-made 
effort  is  by  comparison.  (We  actually  reached 
the  Grand  Canyon  early  in  the  morning,  and 
with  no  signs  of  the  Canyon  evident  we 
surmised  we  had  another  drive  to  take.  Imag¬ 
ine  our  surprise  to  find  the  Canyon  just  out¬ 
side  the  hotel  doors,  or  practically  so.) 

We  travel  on  to  the  furthest  point  of  our 
journey— San  Francisco — which  we  reached 
after  some  400  miles  through  the  fertile  val¬ 
leys  of  California.  We  received  a  wonderful 
welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs. 
Hansen  and  found  we  had  so  much  to  tell  each 
other  it  was  into  the  next  day  before  we  re¬ 
tired.  Words  cannot  express  our  true  grati¬ 
tude  to  these  friends  of  ours  across  the  seas. 
We  had  but  to  mention  a  place  and  imme¬ 
diately  we  were  asked  when  would  we  like 
to  go!  We  visited  a  number  of  noted  nurseries 
and  the  Big  Basin  Redwoods,  San  Francisco 
and  its  many  attractions.  Impressions- — Cali¬ 
fornia  must  be  to  the  U.S.A.  what  Kent  is  to 
England-^ — The  Garden  State — that  is  how  we 
saw  it  and  we  travelled  many  miles  through 
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its  Big  Tree  country,  and  orchards  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  — *  apricots, 
peaches,  prunes,  oranges,  lemons,  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  grapes,  etc.  Well  kept  and  irrigated 
orchards.  Two  of  the  most  wonderful  bridges 
in  the  world. 

All  these  things  and  more  besides  were 
bestowed  upon  two  lucky  people  who  are 
in  very  truth  homeward  bound  as  this  is 
written.  So  we  say  “Au  revoir”  and  not 
Good-bye.  end 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 

Choice  of  white  or  black  finish,  and  18",  24" 
and  30"  length.  These  attach  to  sill  without 
screws.  18"  size,  only,  fits  over  lock  (illus¬ 
trated).  Postpaid  prices:  18"  x  8V2" — $2.55 
each  or  two  for  $4.80;  24"  x  10" — $2.85  each 
or  two  for  $5.15;  30"  x  10" — $3.05  each  or 
two  for  $5.95.  Order  by  size  and  color. 
LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  plastic  markers.  See 
large  ad  in  this  magazine. 

VIOLET  POST-A-NOTE  CARDS  for  your  corres¬ 
pondence.  Box  of  40  for  $1.00  or  send  100 
and  stamped  envelope  for  4  sample  cards. 
RIDGES  RAPID  ROOTING  MEDIUM.  Generous 
bag  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Directions  for  use  in¬ 
cluded. 

Ask  for  free  price  list  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  compost,  soil  mix,  etc.  Also  free  reflecf- 
ing  sign  catalog. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  S02  Wausau,  Wis. 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  REASONABLE 

—  OVER  500  VARIETIES  — 

Many  choice  ones  including  late  releases.  Rooted 
leaves  substituted  when  available.  Sturdy  plastic 
pots  and  markers.  Special  Discount  Offers  to 
Clubs.  Send  stamp  for  list. 

ANN'S  VIOLETS 

734  E.  8th  Street  Tucson,  Arizona 


GREENSAND 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE 


“The  ORGANIC  WAY, 


Is  The  NATURAL  WAY.’ 


Home  of  Organic  Horticultural  Supplies 
SEND  STAMP  TO  DEPT.  V.  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

FRED  A.  VEITH 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  Cheviot  P.  O. 

Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 


FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

827  No.  Main  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  OLDER  VARIETIES 
Write  for  list 
Freshly  cut  leaves 

Rooted  leaves  with  small  plantlets. 

Plan  a  trip  to  see  the  lovely  display  of 
African  violets  on  Highway  U.  S.  No.  1  1 

Do  not  take  Bypass 


Buy  POKON  PLANTFOOD  for  your  potplants. 


POKON  strongly  pro¬ 
motes  healthy  growth 
of  potplants  and 
occasions  abundant 
flowering.  POKON 
is  100®/o  soluble, 
so  no  risk  of  burning. 


One  package  of  2 
ounces  sufficient 
for  10  plants  for 
half  a  year. 
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A  Tip  To  Violet  Growers 

Helen  E.  Yeomans,  Chillicothe,  Missouri 

A  few  years  ago  I  acquired  my  first  Saint- 
paulia  and  gradually  added  more  until  I 
had  a  nice  collection;  then  I  became  interested 
in  starting  leaves  in  water.  When  the  roots 
appeared  I  transferred  the  leaves  to  my  “min¬ 
iature  greenhouse”  that  was  described  in  the 
September  1959  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine. 

As  soon  as  little  plantlets  appeared  I  placed 
the  mother  leaf  and  babies  in  beer  cans  that  I 
had  gathered  along  the  roadside;  these  beer 
cans  had  been  cut  in  half  and  holes  were 
punched  in  the  bottoms.  I  have  found  that 
beer  cans,  tuna  cans,  and  even  coffee  cans, 
are  ideal  for  plants  to  get  a  quick  start  in 
life,  and  they  bloom  terrifically  while  they 
are  still  little  plants. 

Could  it  be  the  malt  in  the  beer  cans,  the 
fish  oil  in  the  tuna  cans  and  coffee  that  makes 
them  grow  so  fast?  I  have  no  idea. 


Shatterproof  plastic  trays  with  removable  in¬ 
serts  12”  X  18”  X  2%”  high.  Trays  only — $9.30 
doz.  P.P.  15  or  24  pot  inserts  $9.30  doz.  P.P. 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  .  .  . 


Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflected 
through  the  perforated  shade  this  Starlite  Lamp 
is  a  perfect  setting  for  your  violets,  both  use¬ 
ful  and  decorative  18”  high,  14”  wide,  33”  long. 
Black  wrought  iron  finish.  Inside  of  reflector 
is  white  enamel.  Rubber  tipped  legs  never  mar 
or  slip.  For  up  to  32  plants  with  cord,  plug, 
and  2-20  watt  tubes.  $22.50  ppd. 

''GARDENtNG  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS" 

By  Frederick  &  Jacqueline  Kranz  $4.95 

FLORALITE  CO. 

Tel.  SO  2-1770 

4124  E.  Oakwood  Rd.  So.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Some  Conversion 
Measurements 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

WE  are  still  receiving  letters  about  our 
soil  mix  that  was  described  in  the 
December  1958  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine;  and  questions  have  been  asked 
many  times  about  the  measurements. 

Most  of  the  standard  conversion  tables 
work  in  square  feet;  we  work  in  cubic  feet 
or  volume,  so  if  we  are  told  to  use  1  table¬ 
spoon  for  100  square  feet  we  would  use  1 
tablespoon  for  50  cubic  feet  and  break  it  down 
to  what  we  want. 

If  11  ounces  of  dolomite  lime  is  the  same 
as  1  cup,  and  we  want  to  use  4  ounces,  we 
can  use  a  scant  V2  cup  or  a  good  Vs  cup. 

If  11  ounces  of  calcium  carbonate  is  the 
same  as  1  cup,  and  we  want  5  ounces,  we 
can  take  Vz  cup. 

With  superphosphate,  1  tablespoon  is  1/2 
ounce;  so  if  we  want  to  use  IV3  ounces  we 
can  use  3  level  tablespoons,  one  a  bit  scant. 

80  grains  of  potassium  nitrate  is  the  same 
as  1  level  teaspoon.  end 


THANK  YOU ! ! 

.  .  .  for  the  nice  things  you  say  to  us  about  our 
"SWINGING  GARDEN  GATES" 

We  think  violets  look  better  than  ever 
on  them  too! 

To  remind  you:  the 
racks  are  40”  high, 
13”  across  bottom. 
5  removable,  fluted 
trays  on  each  rack. 
Accommodates  any 
type  pot  with  up 
to,  and  including, 
3”  bottoms.  Black 
wrought  iron. 
Hardware  included. 

$14.95  Pair 
Introducing  .  .  . 
our  new  24”  size 
edition  of  the 
racks:  13”  across 
bottom  and  perfect 
for  those  over-the- 
sink  windows.  Each 
rack  holds  3  plants. 
$11.95  pair. 

All  orders  postpaid  east  of  the  Miss.  Add  $1 .00 
postage  per  pair  on  orders  west  of  the  Miss. 
No  C.O.D.'s  please.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(Pennsylvania  residents  include  4%  sales  tax) 

POULETTE  WELDING  CO. 

Dept.  AVD  Kempton,  Pa. 


Don’t  miss  the  Newest  at 

THE  CONIBERS 

True  Dream  —  Top  Brass  —  Gae  Skies 
Doris  Irene  —  Dawn  Elaine  —  Estrelita 
Garden  Party  —  Gae  Marble  —  Plum  Aire 
Royal  Gem  —  Swan  Ballet  —  Lacy  Lass 
Stamp  for  List  Closed  Fridays 

Ellicott  St.  Rd.  Rt.  #63  Box  551 
BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 
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ROOTED  CUTTINGS  (with  plantlets) 

SMALL  PLANTS  FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

PAY  DIRT  STARTING  MIX 

PLASTIC  POTS  ~  SAUCERS 

December  issue  has  pot  prices  or  send  post¬ 
card  for  complete  list  of  Supplies  and  African 
violets  including  new  varieties  from  the  National 
Conventior>  at  Atlantic  City  from  Grangers, 
Naomi's,  Brown's,  Haga's,  Lyon's  and  Madison 
Gardens.  Command  Performance,  Bride's 
Waltz,  Red  Heart,  Hand  Embroidered,  Butter¬ 
fly  Pink  Papillion,  etc. 

VIOLETS  BY  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 

—VISITORS  WELCOME  — 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 

Dorothy  K.  Atkinson 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicago,  III. 


Floral  Light  Plant  Cart  with 
shatter  -  proof  plastic  remov¬ 
able  trays  that  never  rot  or 
corrode.  2  tier  $40.00.  3  tier 
$50.00  F.O.B.  Adjustable  2  or 
4  tube  Dual  Light  Fluorescent 
Fixtures  extra. 


SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


DUAL  LIGHT  a  combination  of  incandescent 
and  fluorescent  lights  made  especially  for  Afri¬ 
can  violets  48  in.  long  13  in.  reflector.  2-40 
watt  tubes.  2-15  watt  sockets  with  cord  and 
plug.  $13.50  plus  $2.50  postage  and  packing. 


16  IN.  LEGS  to  convert  any  fixture  to  table 
lamp  $2.00  P.P. 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAINS  for  hanging,  $1.25  per 
set  P.P. 

FLORALITE  PLANT  STAND  for  your  prize 
plants.  Take  any  size  pot.  Stack  perfectly — 6 
for  $4.50  P.P. 

Time-All  Timer  1650-watt  Special  $10.00  ppd. 
Time-All  Timer  875-watt  Special  $  9.50  ppd. 

FLORALITE  CO. 

Telephone  SO  2-1770 

4124  E.  Oakwood  Rd.  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  MITTENS 
Knit  any  Variety  .  .  .  For  Yourself — For  Gifts 
ORIGINAL  DESIGN 

Send  50c  and  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
for  complete  directions  to 

JOYCE  M.  COPP 

77  Gainsborough  St.  Boston  15,  Mass. 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets, 
gloxinias  and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or 
without  fluorescent  lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  are  now  available  (optional).  The  FLUOR-AL  is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full  size  (nearly  20”  x'52”)  aluminum 
trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for  mounting*  an  automatic 
time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary  accessories 
into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality 
of  all  “apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18”  above  the 
trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

Send  us  your  order  for  the  new  book  GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER 
LIGHTS  by  Frederick  and  Jacqueline  Kranz.  Full  information  for  making 
and  using  equipment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other  plants  by 
artificial  light.  241  pages,  plus  16  pages  of  illustrations,  $4.95  postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  to  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL 
automatic  controls,  soil  mixes,  compost,  plastic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

Also  available  ™  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  SOI  Wausau,  Wis. 
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Heating  Your  Fall  Greenhouse 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Gray,  Lord  &  Burnham 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Under  Glass 

WITH  cool  nights  occurring  rather  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  fall  season,  it  is  important 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature.  With  days  still  warm,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  night  temperatures  may  fall  below 
the  desired  level  for  the  plants.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  great  temptation  to  “try  to  get  by”  for 
one  more  night  because  of  the  added  cost  of 
starting  up  the  heating  system  for  short  pe¬ 
riods. 

Importance  of  Temperature 

It  is  true  that  low  temperatures,  provided 
they  do  not  go  below  freezing,  will  not  kill 
or  even  seriously  injure  the  plants.  However, 
temperatures  below  the  plant  requirements 
will  retard  growth,  and  retard  or  in  many 
instances,  prevent  flowering.  It  is  far  better 
to  burn  a  little  extra  fuel  and  have  winter 
blooms  than  to  save  the  cost  at  the  expense 
of  blooms. 

Automatic  controls  on  the  heating  system 
can  prevent  too  low  temperatures  and,  at 
the  same  time,  economize  on  the  fuel  bill. 
Once  the  heating  system  is  started,  the  “ther¬ 
mostatic  brain”  takes  over  and  calls  for  just 
the  amount  of  heating  that  is  required.  This 
eliminates  trying  to  “out-guess”  the  night 


SPUN  ALUM'S  NEW  "Swing-a-Way" 
PLANT  STAND 

For  African  Violets 
and  other  Plants 
Arms  rotate  for  sun¬ 
ning  and  display  ap¬ 
pearance. 

STUNNING!  Holds 
11  plants  in  5-inch 
trays  —  each  tray 
holding  pot  up  to  6- 
inch  standard.  48” 
High.  Distance  from 
floor  to  bottom  arm 
is  15  inches.  Arms 
can  be  “swung-away” 
for  best  arrangement 
in  appearance  or  for 
#  sunning.  Base  and 
arm  trays  are  shin¬ 
ing  spun  aluminum 
easily  kept  like  new. 
Stand  made  entirely 
of  rust-proof  alumi¬ 
num  .  .  .  light  and 
easy  to  handle.  So 
perfectly  balanced, 
it’s  difficult  to  tip. 

CANADIAN 
$16.95  PREPAID  orders 

add  $1  for  postage 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59-AF  Jackson,  Mo. 


temperature  and  ending  up  with  too  much 
or  too  little  heat. 

Humidity  May  Be  A  Problem 

Along  with  cool  nights  and  lower  daytime 
temperatures  in  the  fall,  the  humidity  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  increase.  Frequently,  the 
humidity  can  become  high  enough  that,  in 
combination  with  lower  temperatures,  certain 
plant  diseases  occur.  Ventilation  alone  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  control  the  humidity. 
Outside  air  brought  in  by  ventilation  may  be 
already  heavily  laden  with  moisture  and  cool. 
Ventilation  in  combination  with  heat  can  ef¬ 
fectively  reduce  temperature.  Warming  up 
the  cool,  moist  outside  air  tends  to  reduce  | 
its  relative  humidity  to  a  satisfactory  level. 
Heating  and  ventilating  at  the  same  time  may  1 
not  sound  economical,  but  since  neither  one  ' 
alone  is  fully  effective,  it  is  false  economy  i 
to  attempt  to  save  heat  at  the  expense  of  dis-  ! 
ease  infestations.  i 

Close  attention  to  watering  and  wetting  ^ 
down  the  walks  is  important.  With  high  hu-  ^ 
midity  conditions,  wetting  down  the  walks  j 
can  be  decreased  or  even  eliminated.  The 
plants  themselves  require  less  water  because 
of  reduced  light  and  lower  temperatures,  j 
Watch  the  soil  closely.  Do  not  water  when  1 
the  soil  is  too  wet,  or  soft  unhealthy  growth  | 
will  result.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  let 
plants  suffer  from  lack  of  water. 

Fall  Light  Conditions 

Light  in  the  greenhouse  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important  as  the  days  get  shorter  and 
the  light  intensity  lowers.  By  October,  all 
the  shading  should  be  off  the  greenhouse. 
Even  in  September,  variation  in  light  can  be 
problematical.  If  shading  compound  has  been 
used,  fall  rains  may  start  washing  the  com-  ( 
pound  off  slowly,  thus  decreasing  the  shading 
as  light  intensity  reduces.  Without  sufficient 
rain,  it  is  possible  to  give  the  shading  light 
washings  to  take  it  off  a  bit  at  a  time.  Roll-up 
slat  shades  offer  distinct  advantages  in  that 
they  can  be  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to 
meet  all  variations  in  light  conditions. 

Space  A  Premium 

With  increasing  fall  activities  to  get  ready 
for  winter  growing,  space  frequently  becomes  j 
limited  in  the  greenhouse.  As  an  alternate  i 
to  attaching  additional  greenhouse  sections, 
the  space  available  should  be  utilized  to  its 
fullest  advantage.  Shelves  on  brackets  and 
hanging  baskets  can  be  used  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  space  if  properly  placed.  Remember  the 
light  factor  in  placing  the  baskets  and  shelves. 

In  addition  to  lower  light  intensity,  the  angle 
of  the  sun  changes.  Stand  back  away  from  the 
greenhouse  and  figure  out  the  direction  from 
which  the  sun  strikes  it.  Then  select  the  lo¬ 
cation  for  the  baskets  and  shelves  so  that  they 
will  not  shade  the  benches  nor  shade  each 
other.  end 
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i  Registration  Report 

I 

‘  Helen  Coleman,  4528  S.  Wigger,  Marion,  Ind. 

;  npHE  following  applications  for  registration 
?  -L  have  been  received  during  the  period  from 

February  29,  1960  to  May  30th,  1960. 

Part  I 

PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 

Silver  Crest  (1161)  WB58dfS,  3/4/60,  Cham¬ 
pion’s  Violets,  Rt.  2,  Van  Hoesen  Road, 
Clay,  N.  Y. 

Andante  (1162)  V56sfS,  Vivace  (1163) 
MB9dL,  3/7/60,  Mrs.  Mary  Near  Frashuer, 
417  Grace  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Double  Pink  Waverly  (1164)  P5dfL,  Green 
Petticoats  (1165)  CV5sfL,  3/9/60,  Clarissa 
Harris,  757  Athens  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Brilliant  Lady  (1166)  R4sS,  Mint  Glow  (1167) 
PX2dS,  3/10/60,  Mary  Meeds,  2023  Bel¬ 
mont,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

I  Blue  Dianthus  (1168)  DB68dS,  3/9/60 
Bitteroot  (1169)  P28dS,  Holly  Cherry 
(1170)  R59dfS,  4/25/60,  K.  &  J.  Blanchard, 
1385  Shryer  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Granger  Gardens  Clusters  O’  Blue  (1171) 
MB59dL,  Granger  Gardens  Snow  Fall 
(1172)  W59dfS,  4/20/60,  Granger  Gardens, 

:  Medina,  Ohio. 

Edena  Jewel  (1173)  MB4sS,  P.T.  Marvella 
'  (1174)  V2dL,  5/22/60,  Edena  Gardens,  471 

^  Bridge  Rd.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif, 
t  Eager  Beaver  (1175)  RX2dL,  5/22/60,  Flor- 
^  ence  Shuey,  2560  Clinton  Ave.,  Richmond, 
^  Calif. 


Treasurer’s  Report 

STATEMENT  OF 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA, 
Incorporated 

Year  ended  December  31,  1959 


RECEIPTS 

Dues  _ $57,530.00 

Advertising  _  8,028.60 

Convention  income — net  _  1,859.88 

Sales  of  back  issues  _  821.25 

Research — B.  M.  Edens  _  570.55 

Library  _  357.31 

Binders  _  246.50 

Registration  fees  for  new  varieties _  174.00 

Judging  school _  142.00 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $69,730.09 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Magazine  and  Member’s  Handbook  $39,471.54 


Services  and  pay  roll  taxes _  11,384.74 

Supplies  _  2,840.53 

Postage  _  2,468.85 

Office  rent,  light,  heat,  etc. _ _ _  1,642.37 

Long  distance  telephone  _  1,418.86 

Traveling  expenses  _  1,021.40 

Equipment  purchases  and  repairs  794.11 

Research  _  628.20 

Library  _  604.95 

Promotion _ , _  401.61 


GIFT  MEMBERSHIPS 


A  year’s  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  makes  a  wonderful  * 
gift  for  every  occasion — -birthdays,  anniversaries,  Christmas,  holidays,  or  as  an  appreciation  | 
gift  for  club  speakers.  | 

A  gift  card  (you  may  enclose  your  own)  will  be  sent  to  the  recipient  of  your  fine  gift,  i 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES  j 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Individual  members  pay  $4.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  . 
twelvemonth  period).  1 

COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or  more  I 
African  violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same;  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  dis-  | 
ease  and  insect-control  materials  and  equipment,  tools,  or  any  other  merchandise  pertaining  to  . 
or  applicable  to  growing  African  violets  shall  be  commercial  members.  They  shall  pay  $13.33  I 
per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  twelvemonth  period).  | 

|i 

RESEARCH  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Research  members  pay  at  least  $20.00  for  each  twelvemonth  . 
period  of  membership,  and  at  least  85%  of  each  membership  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the  1] 
Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  ,  .  .  Sustaining  members  pay  at  least  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may  [ 
be  any  twelvemonth  period).  i 

LIFE  MEMBERS  .  .  .  The  payment  of  $66.66  or  more  shall  entitle  any  person  to  life  mem-  . 
bership,  and  life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  dues.  Iji 


MEMBERSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Society  is  happy  to  welcome  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer.  Remittance  for  membership  dues,  by  check, 
draft  or  postal  money  order,  should  be  made  payable  in  United  States  funds. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


DETACH  ON  DOTTEC 


The 

President's 

Message 


Now  that  vacations  are  over^ — I  hope  all  of  you  have  enjoyed  the  summer. 
In  July  I  met  with  the  Indianapolis  Convention  chairman,  Mrs.  Charles  Stoehr; 
program  chairman,  Joe  Schulz;  amateur  show  chairman,  Mrs.  John  Pope,  and 
many  other  people  who  will  serve  on  various  Convention  committees  for  our 
1961  meeting.  The  theme  will  be  “Melody  of  Violets.”  Both  African  violet  plants 
and  the  hearty  outdoor  varieties  truly  sing  their  songs  in  the  spring.  In  order 
for  us  to  have  a  song  in  our  hearts  we  must  first  have  the  desire  for  friends 
which  is  the  road  to  happiness;  to  laugh  which  is  the  music  of  the  soul;  and 
to  work  which  is  the  price  of  success.  The  wonderful  Indianapolis  members 
have  a  song  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  the  desire  to  work  for  the  success  of  our 
meeting  in  their  city.  We  are  proud  of  the  progress  our  Society  has  made,  since 
its  beginning,  with  new  ideas  and  new  concepts  of  serving  contributed  by  our 
members. 

In  the  pink  pages  of  this  issue  an  article  by  Joe  Schulz  gives  information 
on  some  of  the  interesting  and  entertaining  plans  to  be  put  into  effect  next 
year.  I  especially  want  to  call  attention  to  the  hobby  exhibit — ^which  will  not 
be  judged.  The  articles,  which  all  members  are  eligible  to  enter,  need  not  be 
made  by  the  exhibitor.  Rules  governing  this  exhibit  will  appear  in  the  show 
schedule  in  the  December  issue.  I  hope  many  of  you  will  participate  in  this 
exciting,  new  section.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  others  have  em¬ 
ployed  their  ideas  in  using  African  violets  in  decorating  their  homes,  clothes, 
and  novelties. 

The  opportunity  is  now  provided  for  our  commercial  members  (who  do  not 
want  to  compete  in  using  an  entire  exhibit  table)  to  participate  more  fully  in 
our  National  Show.  There  will  be  classes  for  them  to  exhibit  individual  plants. 
The  schedule  and  other  information  will  be  printed  in  the  December  magazine. 
This  is  a  real  challenge  for  the  commercial  members  who  want  only  to  exhibit 
individual  specimen  plants.  These  classes  will  be  staged  and  judged  separately: 
that  is  completely  apart  from  the  commercial  tables  or  the  amateur  entries. 
Repeated  requests  for  this  type  of  exhibit  has  prompted  this  action. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson, 
lovingly  known  to  the  Board  Members  and  many  others  as  “Anna,”  who  has 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  served  as  Awards  chairman  since  the  inception 
of  this  committee.  She  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  inspiring  words  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  the  many,  many  people  who  have  been  privileged 
to  have  her  present  them  with  an  award.  Her  successor,  Mrs.  G.  P.  McGraw, 
4629  Elm  St.,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  has  been  serving  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  Mrs.  Layson  will  remain  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Another  change  in  committee  chairman  is  that  of  Registration.  Mrs.  Con¬ 
stance  Hansen  has  served  as  chairman  since  April,  1956.  Her  work  has  been 
most  efficient  and  fruitful.  Her  keen  insight  in  hybridization  and  plant  regis¬ 
tration  has  led  her  to  offer  more  complete  information  which  has  especially 
benefited  judges  and  classification  chairman  for  shows.  Mrs.  Helen  Coleman 
will  replace  Constance.  For  information  on  plant  registration  contact  Mrs. 
Helen  Coleman,  4528  S.  Wigger  St.,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Each  member  is  a  spoke  in  our  wheel:  without  you  it  is  incomplete.  So  I 
would  urge  all  of  you  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  across  the  wide  expanse 
of  our  membership  and  work  together  to  further  the  aims  and  purposes  of  our 
National  Society. 

Sincerely, 
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Above,  A  typical  picture  of 
Saintpaulia  ionantha  which  has 
seeded  into  crevices  in  the 
rock  face  outside  the  Amboni 
Caves. 


Left,  These  plants  of  S.  ion¬ 
antha  are  growing  on  small 
downward  projections  of  rock 
(Amboni  Caves)  and  are  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  seepage  of  mois¬ 
ture  through  the  rock,  which 
drips  down  to  the  points  of 
the  projections.  The  words  on 
the  rock  faces  are  names  writ¬ 
ten  by  visitors  of  various  races 
who  are  unfortunately  defac¬ 
ing  the  rocks  in  this  area. 


Right,  S.  diplotricha  growing 
on  a  rock  which  is  embedded 
in  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mkulumusi  River.  The  forest 
here  is  quite  dense. 


Photographs  made  in 
Africa  for  the 
African  Violet  Magazine 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  R.  Punter. 


Above,  This  photograph  was  made  at  a  place  in 
the  Mkulumusi  River  valley  which  was  quite 
near  to  the  spot  where  the  previous  picture  of 
S.  diplotricha  (on  page  32)  was  taken.  This 
shows  strata  in  a  large  piece  of  limestone  rock, 
with  Saintpaulia  diplotricha  growing  in  the 
crevices.  Note  the  dappled  sunlight,  the  picture 
was  taken  at  4  p.m. 


Right,  A  general  view  of  the  Mkulumusi  forest 
showing  the  terrain  and  type  of  country  where 
Saintpaulia  diplotricha  is  found  growing. 


Below,  A  close-up  of  unnamed  plants  growing 
on  the  vertical  cliffs  along  the  Sigi  River. 
This  photograph  and  those  of  the  unnamed 
species  on  the  next  page  were  made  at  mid-day. 
They  show  the  dense  shade  which  protects  these 
African  violets  from  the  hot,  bright  African 
sunlight. 


Left  and  below,  These  unnamed 
African  violet  species  are  pic¬ 
tured  growing  on  the  vertical 
cliffs  by  the  Sigi  River  Falls. 
These  pictures  were  taken  at 
mid-day.  Note  the  steep  rock 
face  where  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  fissures  of  the  rock. 
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Left,  More  unnamed  plants 
growing  in  soil  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  at  the  Sigi  River  Falls. 
Photo  was  made  at  mid-day. 
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Violet  Etiquette 

Carol  Turner,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IN  A  CASE 
LIKE  THIS? 

I.  A  thoughtless  neighbor  asks  for  leaf 
number  six  of  your  pet  double  pink,  “to  try 
just  once  more.”  1.  Charge  her  for  it.  2.  Give 
her  a  leaf  of  a  less  choice  plant.  3.  Tell  her 
you  will  start  one  for  her. 

II.  A  violet  leaf  falls  from  your  visitor’s 
glove  as  she  is  leaving.  1.  Ignore  it.  2.  “You 
brought  this  for  me?  Thanks!”  3.  “This  looks 
like  ‘My  Sin’  or  ‘Temptation’!” 

III.  “She  has  fifty  plants!  No  one  can  be 
a  good  housekeeper  with  so  many!”  1.  “I  have 
200.”  2.  “How  about  pets  —  like  that  lazy 
Persian  of  yours!”  3.  “One  gal’s  violets  are 
another’s  poison  ivy!” 

IV.  A  clumsy  caller  with  the  handling 
habit  has  knocked  over  a  plant.  1.  Grin  and 
bear  it.  2.  Charge  her  for  it,  whether  she  offers 
or  not.  3.  Laugh,  “Hands  off!  That  means  you, 
too!” 

V.  An  inefficient  friend  asks  to  leave  her 
precious  mangy  violets  with  you  for  several 
weeks.  1.  “I’d  love  to,  but  I  have  no  room.” 

2.  “Why  not  start  with  younger  plants?  I’ll 
give  you  some  of  mine.”  3.  “I  cannot  risk  your 
sickly  plants  with  mine.” 

VI.  “What  new  1960  varieties  have  you?  I 
don’t  want  any  old  ones.”  1.  “Be  exclusive! 
Grow  your  own  from  seed.”  2.  “The  1961’s 
will  be  out  this  fall.  Better  wait.”  3.  “Some 
of  the  older  varieties  are  actually  collectors’ 
items  now.” 

VII.  “Definitely  not  those  raw  purples! 
No,  that’s  too  bright.  Have  you  nothing  to 
harmonize  with  my  pastel  decor?”  1.  “No.” 
2.  “Certain  artificial  flowers  fade  very  nicely.” 

3.  “If  you  can  wait.  I’ll  have  more  young 
plants  in  bloom  in  a  few  weeks.” 

VIII.  Visiting  mother,  as  your  second  vio¬ 
let  topples;  “Our  Bobby  investigates  every¬ 
thing!  He’ll  be  a  scientist.  Lucky  you  have 
plenty  more  violets,  isn’t  it!”  1.  “Yes,  isn’t 
it?”  2.  “Let’s  go  out  and  see  the  doggy.” 
3. “This  investigation  will  cost  you  $2,  please.” 

IX.  “Last  summer  I  hunted  through  the 
greenhouse  for  that  one  I  couldn’t  remember, 
and  I  bought  a  leaf  of  Fair  Lady,  but  it  wasn’t 
the  one.  It  was  a  shade  too  light.  I’d  know  it 
the  minute  I  saw  it!”  1.  “Excuse  me.  I’m  clos¬ 
ing  to  fumigate  pests.”  2.  “After  an  hour  of 
looking?”  3.  “An  old  customer-er-how  nice.” 

X.  “Now,  don’t  deliver  them  until  I  get 
home  in  two  months.  Extra  charge?  Well,  I’m 
paying  cash  for  all  in  advance!”  1.  “OK,  I’ll 
keep  them  for  you.”  2.  “By  August,  they’ll 
grow  to  the  $1.50  size.”  3.  “Violet  and  baby¬ 
sitters  all  have  to  eat,  you  know!” 

XI.  “$2.50!  I  can  get  them  for  98c  down¬ 
town!”  1.  “You  can  get  diamonds  for  98c 


there,  too.”  2.  “If  you  don’t  want  them,  excuse 
me.  I’m  busy.”  3.  “I  have  younger  plants  for 
$1.00.” 

XII.  “I  promised  her  a  ‘Honey  Chile,’  but 
I  have  only  two  left:  this  large  one,  and  a 
small  stunted  one.”  1.  “Keep  the  larger.  No 
one  would  believe  you’d  give  the  best  away.” 
2.  “Tell  her  you’ll  start  one  for  her.”  3.  “Give 
her  the  runt  dolled  up  in  foil!” 

XIII.  “I  bought  this  beauty  yesterday. 
Wait  and  I’ll  separate  a  crown  for  you.”  1. 
“I’d  love  it!”  2.  “Don’t  risk  killing  it,  you  big- 
hearted  dope!”  3.  “No,  thanks.  I’ll  get  one 
myself.” 

XIV.  “But  you  and  Marian  were  raving 
about  ammonia  and  sulphur!  Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  not  to  mix  the  two!”  1.  “Sorry,  but 
we  were  talking  about  ammonium  sulphate.” 
2.  “And  to  sweeten  soil,  I  suppose  you’d  use 
sugar!”  3.  “I’m  no  mind  reader.” 

XV.  “She’s  hopeless!  But  I  think  I  could 
trust  you  to  care  for  them.  Your  plants  are 
almost  as  good  as  mine.”  1.  “Sorry.  I  don’t 
care  for  the  responsibility.”  2.  “Love  to,  but 
I’m  almost  certain  I’m  almost  too  busy.”  3. 
“No  post-mortems,  promise?  Then  I’ll  do  it.” 

XVI.  “Oh,  phooey,  why  waste  time  read¬ 
ing!  I  just  go  ahead  and  grow  the  plants  the 
old-fashioned  way.”  1.  “All  green  thumbs,  eh!” 

2.  “Everyone  to  his  taste.”  3.  “Do  you  bury 
raw  beefsteak  at  the  roots?” 

XVII.  “Lil  gave  me  all  these  dinky  little 
plants.  I’d  rather  had  one  good  plant  in 
bloom.”  1.  “Ever  grow  a  dinky  plant  from 
a  leaf?”  2.  “Where’s  that  one  good  large 
blooming  double  Nan  gave  you  last  year?” 

3.  “Oh,  you’ll  enjoy  watching  them  grow.” 

XVIII.  “So  you’re  one  of  those  violet  fiends, 

too.  You  women!”  1.  “Once  the  bug  bites,  you 
haven’t  a  chance!”  2.  “You  and  your  boxes 
of  trout  flies!”  3.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

XIX.  “I’m  going  to  transplant  all  these 
lazy  little  violets  into  new  6  inch  pots.”  1. 
“Oh?”  2.  “Oh,  oh!”  3.  “Oh,  NO!” 

XX.  When  choosing  a  violet  at  the  flower 
shop,  you  skid  on  spilled  water  and  drop  the 
plant  down  on  its  side.  1.  Set  it  back  and  se¬ 
lect  another.  2.  Complain  to  the  manager 
about  the  “dangerous  wet  spot  on  the  floor.” 
3.  Buy  it  as  planned. 

XXI.  “No  violets  for  me!  And  if  all  these 
African  violet  growers  would  do  useful  work 
growing  food  for  a  hungry  world  —  even 
parsley!”  1.  “Parsley  for  Pakistan,  eh!”  2. 
“Sure,  why  not  plow  up  your  lawn  for 
wheat!”  3.  “Cheer  up!  We’re  not  so  bad!” 

XXII.  In  the  flower  market  a  bustling 

shopper  jostles  you,  breaking  off  a  leaf  from 
the  plant  you’re  carrying  to  the  cashier.  “Care¬ 
ful!”  she  snorts.  “They  break  easy.  Here,  I’ll 
take  that  leaf.  My  neighbor  can  start  plants 
from  it.”  1.  “Yeah?  So  can  I!”  2.  “Would  you 
please  look  where  you’re  going!”  3.  “If  you 
want  a  leaf,  you  buy  a  plant.”  end 
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This  “Best  Composition  in  the 
Show”  won  a  tricolor  award  for 
Mrs.  Ingram.  The  plant  is  Blue 
Dart. 


2  li  J.  VO 

Mrs.  0. 1).  Fleming,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ingram 


My  Way— 

By  Mrs.  Fleming 

HE  Raleigh  African  Violet  Society  of  Ra¬ 
leigh,  North  Carolina,  put  out  its  Show 
Schedule  in  March,  one  month  before  show 
date.  As  I  glanced  through  it  the  thought 
came,  “Why  don’t  I  try  an  arrangement  in 
a  crescent  design?”  Again  I  read  the  African 
violet  arrangement  book  by  Emily  Stuebing. 
In  looking  through  the  glass  containers  in 
the  cabinet  I  found  a  ten  cent  store  pickle 
dish:  one  I  had  used  for  a  sail  boat  in  a  show 
before.  Another  day  came  and  I  went  visit¬ 
ing  one  of  our  members.  She  gladly  let  me 
select  what  I  thought  were  just  the  right 
lengths  to  cut  from  the  tip  ends  of  her  Pfitzer 


This  entry  judged  “Best  Arrangement  in  the  Show” 
won  a  tricolor  award  for  Mrs.  Fleming. 


Juniper.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  home  I  plunged 
these  pieces  in  room  temperature  water;  and 
rushed  to  my  basement  room  of  African  vio¬ 
lets  to  pull  blossoms.  Here  the  thought  came 
to  me,  why  not  try  something  in  purple  be¬ 
cause  men  like  that  color  best.  (All  except 
my  own  husband  who  will  buy  a  white  va¬ 
riety  any  time.)  I  ended  up  with  baby  food 
jars  full  of  water,  and  as  I  pulled  the  blos¬ 
soms  I’d  arrange  them  in  these  jars  (room 
temperature  water)  submerged  up  to  the 
blossoms.  All  the  books  say,  “Sit  down  with 
all  the  mechanics  and  work.”  I  tried  that  deal 
but  I  soon  found  every  clipping  was  dripping 
and  my  hands  shook  with  a  palsy.  (Remember, 
dear  ones,  this  was  my  first  attempt  with  a 
line  design.)  Anyway,  things  just  didn’t  run 
along  as  the  book  states.  My  measuring  stick 
said  the  bowl  was  7V2  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 
In  checking  the  schedule  its  stated  “8  inches 
over-all.”  I  turned  the  container  ’round  and 
’round,  finally  daylight  came;  inside  bowl 
measured  41/2  inches  —  I’d  just  forget  the 
fancy  tip  on  end  —  anyhow  it  was  that  tip,  a 
sort  of  support  to  help  me  with  my  mechanics. 

In  the  center  of  the  bowl  I  fastened  a  one 
inch  frog  with  clay,  cut  one  piece  of  heavy 
floral  wire  for  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cres¬ 
cent  that  would  give  the  height  of  8  inches. 
Then  another  section  for  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  crescent,  placed  both  on  the  frog  to  see 
what  the  outline  looked  like;  took  it  off  the 
frog  and  started  wiring  tiny  pieces  of  Pfitzer 
Juniper  on  to  the  heavy  wire.  ME  and  floral 
wire  can  get  all  mixed  up,  and  I  finally  ended 
up  with  green  linen  thread  and  a  darning 
needle.  In  some  places  the  thread  would  not 
hold  securely,  and  these  I  took  particular  care 
to  wire  carefully.  Placed  the  crescent  on  the 
frog,  added  water,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place 
over  night.  Next  morning  the  line  was  perfect 
but  a  few  stray  ends  were  sticking  in  the 
wrong  direction;  these  I  clipped  carefully. 


and  if  any  of  the  linen  thread  showed  I  placed 
Juniper  foliage  to  cover  it  or  clipped  it  off. 

Now,  for  the  addition  of  blossoms  —  the 
center  focal  point  was  a  wired  cluster  of 
Double  Purple  Neptune  and  on  each  side  were 
wired  clusters  of  Calumet  Beacon.  On  up  into 
the  sides  of  the  crescent  I  wired  stems  of  Blue 
Peak;  trying  to  get  as  many  long  stems  as 
possible  so  they  would  extend  down  into  the 
water  in  the  bowl. 

When  the  entire  intricate  (to  me)  design 
was  completed  it  lacked  the  zip  all  the  experts 
show.  First  I  tried  a  flat  base  9V2  inches  by 
6  inches.  Still  no  zip.  Then  I  tried  2  small 
pieces  of  wood  under  the  flat  base  and  that 
was  just  right.  Finally  I  borrowed  from  an¬ 
other  friend  a  base  91/2  inches  by  6  inches 
with  1/2  inch  height  underneath.  Oh!  “measur¬ 
ing  stick”  again  and  I  was  off  inch  in 
height.  I  was  so  happy  when  I  found  I  could 
gently  re-line  my  crescent  just  that  much. 

This  is  a  mighty  long  story  for  such  a 
small  arrangement.  The  editor  said,  “Please 
give  the  details.”  I  was  never  more  surprised 
in  my  life  than  when  my  first  attempt  won 
a  tricolor  for  the  best  arrangement  in  the 
show.  end 

— And  My  Way 

By  Mrs.  Ingram 

Making  my  Fail  arrangement  was  quite 
an  experience.  Trying  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  colorful,  and  not  too  hard  to  arrange, 
proved  to  be  quite  a  “thought  teaser.”  At  last 
the  idea  came  to  me  of  a  Horn  of  Plenty.  Us¬ 
ing  a  wicker  cornucopia,  with  artificial  fruit 
seemed  a  good  idea.  Next  —  what  to  use  for 
the  base,  and  I  went  looking  through  the  wood 
box  and  found  a  white  pine  board.  How  to 
finish  this?  I  cut  the  board  9  inches  wide  and 
18  inches  long,  sanded  it  and  applied  3  coats 
of  liquid  hard  gloss  Glo-Coat.  This  left  a 
smooth,  satin  finish,  giving  a  mellow  color. 
My  wicker  cornucopia  was  then  placed  on  this 
base  and  filled  with  paper  to  hold  my  African 
violet  in  place.  The  violet  I  used  was  Blue 
Dart,  a  perfect  shape  and  color  for  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement.  Taking  artificial  fruits,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  light  wine  and  dark  wine-colored 
grapes,  and  bluish  damson  plums  with  a  slight 
red  coloring,  I  proceeded  to  arrange.  I  fastened 
my  plant  inside,  near  the  top  of  the  basket, 
with  florist  wire,  making  sure  the  pot  did  not 
show.  This  left  room  at  the  bottom  to  fill  in 
with  the  plums.  I  gradually  added  the  2  bunch¬ 
es  of  grapes  to  a  tapered  end  to  match  the 
small  tapered  (opposite)  end  of  the  cornu¬ 
copia.  Some  distance  was  left  at  the  end  of 
the  board. 

I  was  really  surprised  when  I  returned  to 
the  show  and  there  was  a  tricolor  ribbon 
award.  All  my  small  efforts  and  thoughts 
were  doubly  rewarded.  end 


A  Blue  Girl  Started  It  All 


Dalene  Rhodes,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Many  years  ago  an  African  violet  named 
Blue  Girl  sat  over  my  kitchen  sink.  Every 
morning  as  I  entered  the  kitchen  she  seemed 
to  say,  “Keep  your  chin  up,  old  girl.”  My 
father  lived  with  me  and  had  just  suffered  a 
stroke;  when  I  looked  at  the  beautiful  plant, 
always  in  full  bloom,  it  helped  to  keep  my 
mind  off  my  troubles. 

Soon  a  few  other  varieties  were  added, 
then  more,  and  on  and  on  until  my  porch  was 
filled.  Later  a  small  Lord  and  Burnham 
greenhouse  was  added.  Needless  to  say,  soon 
it  was  full  too. 

After  moving  to  a  new  home,  the  Lord 
and  Burnham  greenhouse  was  moved  and  a 
National  greenhouse  was  added;  also  lights 
were  placed  over  benches  in  my  basement. 
By  this  time  I  had  violets  of  all  colors:  doubles 
and  singles,  hundreds  of  different  varieties. 

About  3  years  ago  I  moved  again  into  an¬ 
other  new  home.  This  time  I  did  not  move 
my  greenhouses,  but  in  my  large  daylight 
basement  I  have  installed  fluorescent  lights 
over  benches  holding  approximately  10,000 
African  violets.  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  the 
Rhodes  family  interested  in  violets  now;  my 
husband,  who  is  82  years  old,  has  become 
very  interested  in  seedlings.  He  has  2,000 
seedlings  at  this  time,  and  plans  on  register¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  outstanding.  His  seed¬ 
lings  have  won  blue  ribbons  in  our  local 
shows,  and  the  best  in  the  seedling  class  at 
the  African  violet  show  held  at  the  South¬ 
eastern  Fair  in  October  1959. 

In  1950  a  group  of  five  ladies  met  and  we 
organized  the  First  African  Violet  Club  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Soon  the  membership  in¬ 
creased  and  the  members  decided  we  should 
be  known  as  “The  Saintpaulia  Study  Club.” 

I  feel  the  African  violet  is  a  friendship 
plant  because  through  it  I  have  met  friends 
I  would  never  have  known  otherwise.  I  have 
sent  violet  leaves  to  friends  all  over  the 
country,  and  share  both  leaves  and  plants 
with  all  my  local  friends. 

It  seems  when  I  start  potting  and  groom¬ 
ing  my  plants,  my  troubles  and  pains  are 
forgotten;  therefore  I  recommend  violet  grow¬ 
ing  for  people  of  all  ages. 

I  had  never  missed  an  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  Convention  until  2  years 
ago  when  ill  health  kept  me  from  traveling 
so  far  away  from  home,  and  again  in  1960 
when  my  husband  was  ill. 

Before  I  bring  this  to  an  end  I  would 
like  all  of  my  friends  to  know  that  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  honor  of  being  given 
a  lifetime  membership  in  the  Society.  end 
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A  dozen  years  ago  when  African  violet  en¬ 
thusiasm  ran  very  high,  but  varieties  were 
a  little  scarce,  interest  in  Saintpaulia  species 
suddenly  climbed  to  a  fever  pitch  as  the 
origination  and  history  of  the  African  violet 
became  a  very  important  topic  among  violet 
growers  and  hobbyists.  Several  species  were 
imported  into  this  country,  among  them  the 
species  known  as  Saintpaulia  Grotei.  This 
plant  had  very  definite  vine  or  hanging  type 
growth;  a  round  dentate  hardy  leaf  texture  of 
light  green,  almost  white  underside,  and 
creeping  brown  stems  rooting  sometimes  at 
the  nodes;  small  blossoms  of  light  violet-blue 
shading  getting  darker  at  the  center,  flowers 
numbering  2  to  4  on  a  stalk.  This  was  all  a 
challenge  for  improvement  as  S.  Grotei  was 
not  the  most  handsome,  nor  did  it  possess 
many  of  the  demanding  qualities  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  hybrid  varieties,  however  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  enough  for  Frank  to 
include  it  in  his  hybridizing  work. 

Species  of  plants  in  general  are  never  as 
attractive  as  cultivated  varieties.  However, 
to  study  them  and  to  know  their  background 
is  of  great  help  and  of  real  value  to  a  plant 
breeder. 

The  first  cross  made  was  Sailor  Girl  on  S. 
Grotei.  The  results  were  frightening:  hundreds 
of  seedlings  were  produced,  none  were  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  beauty,  flowers  were  in  all  shades 
of  light  to  dark  blue,  blossoms  small;  the 
one  seedling  chosen  from  the  group  for  use 
in  carrying  on  the  work  was  Wild  Girl.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  foliage  was  rather  coarse 
but  a  very  beautiful  serrated  girl  type;  blooms 
appeared  small  but  in  great  profusion.  The 

Tinari’s  Trailers 


Anne  Tinari,  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania 

trailing  quality  of  Wild  Girl  was  rather  slight, 
but  enough  to  encourage  more  hybridizing 
along  these  lines.  It  was  the  one  plant  in  the 
whole  lot  of  seedlings  that  stood  out  from  all 
the  rest.  Wild  Girl  was  an  evident  improve¬ 
ment  because  of  its  good  flowering  quality 
and  blossom.  It  gave  promise  of  improvement 
and  stimulated  hybridizing  efforts  in  this  line 
of  research. 

The  next  group  of  seedlings  produced 
more  promise  of  the  trailing  type  African 
violet  we  were  anxious  to  develop.  Again 
hundreds  of  seedlings  came  into  flower;  such 
beauty  in  the  blue  shades  was  a  joy  to  wit¬ 
ness.  Colors  ranging  from  pale  gray-blue  to 
a  very  deep  royal  purple  were  all  a  reality. 
We  could  not  keep  them  all  and  to  be  selec¬ 
tive  was  a  real  job;  but  for  the  lack  of  space 
many  more  would  have  been  grown  from 
that  lovely  group.  Selection  was  made  for 
desirable  flower  and  foliage  characteristics, 
all  possessed  some  trailing  habits.  In  1954 
we  registered  and  catalog-listed  some  6 
varieties  chosen  mainly  for  their  good  trailing 
qualities  plus  blossom  variations.  Four  of 
these  were:  Sky  Trailer,  a  soft  pale  sky-gray- 
blue  with  double  flowers.  Royal  Blue  Trailer, 
a  variety  of  good  dark  green  S.  Grotei  foliage, 
red-reverse  underneath,  deep  royal  blue  color 
blossom,  single  to  semidouble  with  very 
bright  yellow  pollen  centers.  Snow  Trailer 
boasts  a  glistening  white  blossom,  sometimes 
lightly  blue  tinged,  of  good  form  and  size, 
foliage  of  the  S.  Grotei  type  although  firmer 
in  texture  and  rather  pale  green  as  compared 
to  the  dark  colorful  foliage  of  the  Royal  Blue 
Trailer.  Star  Trailer,  which  is  one  of  my 
favorites,  has  a  blue  and  white  variegated 
blossom  and  is  a  very  prolific  bloomer  —  a 
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plant  of  excellent  performance.  This  variety 
can  be  grown  to  very  large  size  or  by  constant 
pruning  can  be  kept  to  a  very  decorative 
single  crown  plant  to  enhance  a  hanging 
basket  jar  or  pot,  to  vine  or  trail  as  you  de¬ 
sire.  All  of  these  varieties  are  interesting  in 
both  flower  and  foliage.  They  are  almost 
disease  resistant,  especially  when  given  a 
periodic  spray  as  a  preventive. 

Trailing  African  violets  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  so  many  ways:  in  a  strawberry 
jar,  in  a  nitch,  a  hanging  type  jar  or  in  a 
favorite  cup  and  saucer  arrangement.  Many 
prefer  this  type  to  enhance  an  oriental  scene; 
the  foliage  is  also  very  decorative  for  foliage 
variation.  They  are  graceful,  yet  sturdy 
enough  to  take  a  little  rough  treatment.  I  have 
often  been  asked,  “Do  they  really  hang  or 
must  one  grow  them  in  some  special  way  to 
obtain  good  results?”  My  answer  would  be, 
it  depends  greatly  on  their  environment  and 
the  condition  of  the  plant,  if  you  are  prepared 
to  grow  them  like  the  very  popular  Aeschyn- 
anthus  Lobbianus  (Lipstick  Vine)  you  may  be 
in  for  a  great  disappointment.  However,  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  fine,  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  greenhouse  grow  to  a  length  of  several 
feet.  For  average  home  conditions  the  house 
grown  plant  trails  for  several  inches  —  pos¬ 
sibly  8  to  10  inches  —  gracefully  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  plant. 

No  matter  how  much  one  reads  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others,  it  is  always  most  essential 
and  more  fun  to  try  growing  them  in  your 
own  favorite  way.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
large  10  inch  hanging  wire  basket  filled 
with  sphagnum  moss  and  some  soil  in  the 
center  where  the  Royal  Blue  Trailer  really 
trailed  and  hung  to  as  much  as  a  foot  below 
the  basket.  Being  in  the  lush  atmosphere  of 
a  small  private  glass  conservatory,  it  was  a 
handsome  sight  to  behold.  Its  dark  red-reverse 
leaf  seemed  to  glitter  in  the  filtered  sunlight 
and  the  entire  center  of  the  basket  was  a  mass 
of  single  to  semidouble  vibrant  deep  blue- 
purple  blossoms  —  the  sparkling  yellow 
centers  setting  off  a  complete  picture.  I 
asked  its  owner  if  it  required  much  care  and 
was  told,  “We  simply  forget  it  is  there  ex¬ 
cept  when  guests  make  it  a  conversation 
piece.  Once  it  became  established  it  required 
very  little  water,  and  is  so  hardy  we  have  to 
constantly  cut  out  the  new  little  plants  form¬ 
ing  within  the  plant.” 

This  proved  one  definite  point  in  general 
in  caring  for  African  violets:  once  you  find 
the  right  spot  where  good  flowering  and  ex¬ 
tensive  growth  are  constant,  leave  your  plant 
there.  No  matter  where  or  how  another  may 
be  successful,  for  you  who  have  found  the 
right  place  in  your  immediate  surroundings, 
continued  success  in  growing  depends  largely 
on  this  realization  ...  do  not  move  your 
plant  ...  let  it  stay  where  it  is  doing  well 
for  you. 


A  few  general  instructions  are  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  caring  for  this  type  of  violet. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  dry  out  too  much  — 
on  the  other  hand  do  not  overwater  in  an 
attempt  to  give  them  enough  moisture  to  take 
care  of  the  trailing  quality.  Keep  them  only 
slightly  moist  as  is  best  in  any  case  where  vio¬ 
let  culture  is  most  successful.  Feeding  is  very 
important:  these  varieties  are  prolific  both 
in  flower  and  foliage  and  should  be  fed  at 
least  once  a  month.  A  light  warm  water  spray 
or  even  foliar  feeding  once  a  month  is  most 
beneficial  to  keep  the  trailer  in  top  condition. 
Take  every  precaution  to  do  this  when  they 
are  out  of  the  strong  light  or  sun,  for  al¬ 
though  the  leaves  are  very  hairy  and  of 
rather  tough  structure  (compared  to  many 
of  the  new  hybrid  brittle  type  leaves)  they 
will  spot  under  extreme  temperature  changes 
or  burning  sunlight. 

The  past  several  years  have  brought  forth 
a  few  additional  crosses  along  these  lines,  the 
most  outstanding  being  Geneva  Trailer.  Most 
of  these  seedlings  were  never  named  or  in¬ 
troduced  by  us;  one  was  a  very  pale  pink 
type,  and  there  were  many  very  creamy 
colored  shades.  Possibly,  Frank  has  not  given 
these  as  much  attention  as  they  deserve  due 
to  the  lack  of  time  and  space,  and,  of  course, 
they  have  no  great  value  commercially.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  feel  they  are  of  considerable 
value  in  his  hybridizing  program  and  only 
time,  patience  and  persistence  will  reveal 
what  prominent  trait  or  exotic  variety  may 
some  day  be  a  reality. 

For  the  tim.e  being  much  of  his  attention 
has  been  diverted  to  selection  from  these 
seedlings  the  plants  that  have  the  very  strong 
S.  Grotei  hardiness  and  which  give  promise 
of  commercial  value.  A  few  of  these  are  White 
Tango,  Blue  Tango,  and  more  recently  Arctic 
Snow;  these  produce  rather  large  semi  to  full 
double  blossoms  and  under  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions  grow  into  very  large,  sturdy,  beautiful 
plants.  The  latest  one,  Arctic  Snow,  I  espec¬ 
ially  like.  It  has  a  large,  airy  open  double 
blossom  produced  in  great  profusion  with  as 
many  as  5  to  10  bud  stalks  on  one  plant  and 
from  5  to  8  blooms  on  one  stalk  —  a  plant  of 
charm  and  beauty. 

Let  us  explore  a  bit  the  possibility  of 
more  extensive  hybridizing  of  these  trailing 
or  hanging  African  violets.  The  future  holds 
many  possibilities:  trailing  plants  with  frilled 
or  ruffled  blossom  edges;  new  petal  forma¬ 
tions  and  unusual  colors;  large  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  hanging  clusters;  new  leaf  forms; 
and  greater  trailing  tendency  —  are  all  traits 
that  may  be  possible  through  an  intensified 
program  of  cross-pollination.  Development  of 
these  exotic  trailers,  as  you  no  doubt  realize, 
is  still  in  its  infancy  and  represents  an  entirely 
new  African  violet  field  in  which  to  work. 

end 
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My  plant  stand  is  a  real  space  saver. 


Revolving  Plant  Stand 
Made  From  Bookcase 

Agnes  Gibbs,  Gorham,  Maine 

Like  many  others,  I  am  a  victim  —  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  gift  of  one  African  violet  plant! 
Time  went  by  and  I  planted  two  of  the  leaves. 
Finally  I  dug  them  up  to  find  a  tremendous 
amount  of  growth  trying  to  push  through  the 
three  inches  of  soil  the  leaf  stalks  had  been 
buried  in.  I  brought  them  nearer  the  surface 
and  from  then  on  I  was  lost!  Little  pots  be¬ 
gan  to  crowd  window  sills,  overflowing  onto 
tables  pushed  toward  the  light.  Cookie  sheets 
were  never  available  for  cookies  anymore 
for  they  had  been  recruited  into  the  violet 
camp. 

Last  fall  a  partial  solution  presented  it¬ 
self  when  a  friend  asked,  “Can  you  use  this 
old  bookcase?”  Could  I!!  Not  for  books,  of 
course.  The  heavy  cast  iron  revolving  book¬ 
case  of  1890  vintage  is  the  ideal  stand  for 
some  of  my  violets.  Painted  white,  its  five 
shelves  hold  60  small  {2-2  V2")  pots  easily,  or 
40  of  the  larger  blooming  plants  find  com¬ 
fortable  space  on  it. 

An  unused  side  entry  had  been  planned 
for  plants;  a  French  door  sealed  in  place  re¬ 
placed  the  regular  door.  I  planned  for  glass 
shelves  across  the  available  space  (26”  by 
5’6”)  with  glass  bricks  to  support  them  in 
the  center.  These  were  expensive  and  I  was 
waiting  for  the  time  when  the  budget  would 
allow  the  expenditure.  My  revolving  book¬ 
case  solves  the  problem  for  me  at  no  cost  and 
with  greater  satisfaction,  for  a  daily  quarter 
turn  keeps  the  plants  turned  evenly  to  the 
light.  Since  the  door  faces  southwest,  a  match 
stick  roller  curtain  lowered  on  sunny  days 
solves  the  light  problem. 

At  Christmas  a  friend  gave  me  a  figur¬ 
ine  of  St.  Francis  which  I  had  wanted  to  put 
at  one  of  my  bird  feeders.  It  was  too  lovely 


Artificial  Light  Can  Be 
Attractive  As  Well 
As  Effective 

Mrs.  Claire  Neumann,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

AS  a  fairly  new  African  violet  enthusiast 
(this  is  my  third  year)  I  have  only  re¬ 
cently  begun  experimenting  with  artificial 
light.  My  best  plants  are  grown  in  an  east 
window  in  my  breakfast  room,  but  I  was 
disappointed  with  the  quantity  of  bloom  as 
last  winter  was  rather  dull  here  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  area. 

I  first  considered  installing  a  fluorescent 
fixture  over  the  window  but  rejected  the  idea 
because  the  fixtures  are  so  unattractive.  Those 
are  fine  in  the  basement  for  bringing  small 
plants  into  bloom,  but  I  hate  the  thought  of 
having  fluorescents  upstairs.  Most  of  the 
literature  I  could  find  on  artificial  light  dis¬ 
cussed  fluorescents,  and  only  mentioned  in¬ 
candescent  bulbs  as  boosters  to  be  used  with 
fluorsecent  lights. 

While  rummaging  in  the  basement  one 
day,  I  came  across  a  pair  of  wall-type  bed 
lamps  and  thought,  “Why  not  try  these  as  a 
booster  to  natural  daylight?”  Two  nails  and 
two  60-watt  bulbs  were  all  I  needed;  then  I 
just  waited  for  the  results. 

After  only  two  weeks,  by  keeping  the 
lights  on  14  hours  a  day,  I  had  doubled  the 
bloom  on  some  old  favorites  and  2  new  plants 
that  had  ceased  blooming  entirely  had  several 
new  blossom  stems  forming.  Now  a  few 
weeks  later  my  window  is  a  real  “violet  pic¬ 
ture  window,”  and  without  having  to  use  the 
ugly  fluorescent  fixture.  On  dull  days  I 
remove  the  attractive  little  shades  from  the 
lamps  to  give  more  light.  I  have  noticed  that 
new  grower’s  plants  don’t  have  to  go  through 
such  a  prolonged  adjustment  period,  and  also 
colors  of  flowers  on  older  plants  have  in¬ 
tensified. 

I  hope  other  home  growers  may  try  this 
effective  as  well  as  attractive  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  available  light.  end 


for  out-of-doors  so  it  was  set  in  the  center 
of  the  top  shelf  of  my  bookcase  plant  stand 
and  is  lovely  among  the  blossoms  of  Ohio 
Bountiful,  Blue  Eve,  Navy  Bouquet  and  Star 
Glow. 

I  am  already  looking  for  another  book¬ 
case,  although  the  second-hand  man  tells  me 
the  metal  one  is  unique.  There  must  be  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  wooden  ones  in  second-hand 
stores  and  in  attics  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  at  least  partially 
solve  the  plant  problem  for  others  as  mine 
did  for  me.  end 
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FEBRUARY!  And  what  a  February  it  is  in 
Iowa  this  year.  We  are  blanketed  in  a 
snowfall  heavier  than  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  Every  building  top  is  framed  in  icicles, 
and  at  night  they  sparkle  in  the  reflections  of 
street  and  window  lights.  We  have  a  true 
“Fairyland  White”  all  about  us.  This  is  one 
of  those  evenings  when  I  have  time  on  my 
hands  —  all  correspondence,  or  at  least  the 
most  pressing  of  it,  out  of  the  way,  orders 
properly  in  their  places,  no  leaves  to  plant, 
no  plants  to  repot  or  divide,  everything  wa¬ 
tered — and  no  one  home  except  me.  A  perfect 
time  for  visiting  my  violets.  Would  you  like 
to  come  with  me? 

Today  a  friend  from  another  state  asked 
me,  via  the  mail,  “Does  Speckles  come  true?” 
So  that  is  the  plant  I  look  at  first  of  all.  The 
young  ones  are  coming  along  nicely  but  they 
aren’t  yet  of  blooming  size.  The  parent  plants 
are  in  bloom  and  each  blossom  nicely  speck¬ 
led,  as  they  always  are;  and  when  I  selected 


Dorothy  Meditates 

Dorothy  A.  Young,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


them  from  the  benches  at  Lyon’s  I  saw  none 
that  weren’t  blooming  properly.  But,  how 
will  the  babies  do?  I  truly  don’t  know  —  I 
suspect  that  most  will  do  as  they  should  but 
that  some  will  not.  Probably  they  will  do 
about  the  same  as  many  others  of  the  multi¬ 
colored  types — ^most  of  the  time,  but  not  al¬ 
ways.  That  is  what  I  think,  and  that  was  my 
answer. 

There  is  an  element  of  chance  in  the 
raising  of  the  chartreuse  edged  ones  and  in 
those  lovely  multicolored  ones.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  we  can  try  if  we  have  one  that 
doesn’t  do  as  we  want  it  to.  We  can  try  an¬ 
other  place  for  it,  giving  a  different  light 
intensity,  or  repot  it  into  a  different  soil  mix, 
or  perhaps  give  it  a  bit  of  lime  water  and 
MAYBE  we  will  be  more  satisfied  with  the 
performance.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a 
difference  in  light  intensity  will  often  bring 
out  the  chartreuse  edges,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  much  of  anything  will  change  a  multi¬ 
color  or  two-toned  one  that  has  gone  “solid.” 
I  have  asked  one  hybridizer  after  another 
about  this  and  I  think  Mr.  Lyon’s  answer  is 
perhaps  the  most  accurate.  “All  you  can  do 
is  TRY — we  don’t  know  why  they  do  it — it’s 
just  something  in  the  plants  themselves.”  So 
we  must  have  a  spirit  of  adventure  in  us 
when  we  raise  things  of  this  nature;  there  is 
sure  to  be  disappointment  with  some  but  there 
will  always  be  others  that  do  just  as  they  are 
supposed  to  do  and  add  spice  to  a  collection. 
There  are  so  many  lovely  pink  and  white  ones 
these  days,  and  THEY  test  our  tempers  too. 
There’s  a  lovely  big  Melody  Air,  at  least  15 
inches  across  and  loaded  with  bloom  and  buds. 
It  has  been  in  blossom  for  months  —  but  all 
pink.  Until  about  6  months  ago  every  bloom 
was  shaded  with  white,  then  bloom  after 
bloom  opened  all  pink,  and  nothing  I  could 
do  has  changed  it  a  bit.  None  of  the  other 
Melody  Airs  have  done  it — what  happened  to 
this  one?  I  don’t  know.  So  often  those  that 
revert  do  so  when  they  have  reached  the 
proper  size  for  a  4  inch  pot^ — two  tones  or 
colors  become  a  solid  color,  and  that  is  when 
the  waviness  begins  to  disappear  from  the 
leaves  too — row  by  row  as  they  appear  the 
leaves  become  plain  and  in  no  time  at  all  you 
would  never  guess  that  the  plant  should  be  a 
fancy  leaved  one.  Just  something  in  their 
heritage;  practically  all  of  them  were  de¬ 
veloped  from  Holly  and  its  descendants — there 
was  a  bit  of  “sporting”  in  the  ancestry  so  that 
even  today  the  plain  leaves  burst  out  now 
and  then.  Just  “something  in  the  plant”  and 
there  is  little  we  can  do  about  it  except  hope 
that  eventually  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
strain  that  is  a  “sure  thing.”  Everyone’s 
trying! 

Silver  Flute — I  like  this  one  even  when 
the  blooms  vary.  Of  all  the  variegated  leaved 
ones  this  is  the  easiest  for  me  to  KEEP 
variegated  under  lights.  In  a  greenhouse  it  is 
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no  trick  at  all  to  have  leaves  of  almost  pure 
white,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  under  lights  or  in 
a  window.  It  helps,  I  think,  to  give  little  or 
no  plant  food  and  to  give  the  plant  just  as 
much  light  as  it  can  possibly  stand  without 
burning;  individual  care,  you  cannot  treat 
them  just  as  you  do  others  in  your  collection. 
Young  plants  are  easier  to  keep  variegated 
than  older  ones,  so  always  keep  a  leaf  “com¬ 
ing  on.’' 

Here  is  a  Double  Racy  Red,  the  first  to 
come  into  bloom  again  since  they  were 
stripped  of  leaves  for  plantings.  This  is  THE 
bloom,  the  most  vivid  of  all,  and  the  double 
strain  seems  so  much  stronger  than  the  single 
one.  “The  prettiest  of  all,”  that’s  what  I 
think  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  remember 
thinking  that  same  thing  one  morning  when 
we  were  visiting  Fischer’s  and  had  a  peek 
at  their  new  ones-— the  things  to  come!  Such 
deep  colors,  such  size  of  bloom,  such  heavy 
fringing  and  deep  chartreuse  edgings  way 
down  into  the  petals!  How  does  one  really 
choose  the  “loveliest  of  all?”  There’s  Cotton 
Candy-— surely  it  is  as  large  as  Little  Giant 
Pink.  I  am  anxious  to  have  Fischer’s  1960 
ones;  which  are  they,  I  wonder,  of  all  those 
plants  I  saw,  all  unnamed  then. 

And  here  are  some  of  Granger’s  last  year’s 
introductions,  and  the  year  before  that — they 
stay  “good.”  It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  if 
they  aren’t  “new,”  they’re  beauties  and  people 
want  them.  Masquerade — I  have  loved  it  from 
the  minute  I  first  saw  it,  good  coloring  in  the 
petals,  but  (apologies  to  Mr.  Schulz)  I  just 
CANNOT  see  black  in  the  petals!  Amanda, 
Fuchsia  Bride,  and  EMBER  DREAM.  Bril¬ 
liant  blooms!  It  is  always  described  as  having 
a  sort  of  quilted  foliage,  but  the  plants  I 
bought  there  in  ’58  have  given  me  an  extra 
bonus  in  that  as  they  mature  the  foliage, 
glistening  dark  and  red-backed,  has  developed 
into  “spoons.”  It  reminds  me  of  the  foliage 
on  the  old,  almost  forgotten.  Oriental.  Young 
plants  don’t  spoon  much  for  me;  that  comes 
with  maturity.  Dorothy  Gray  —  sometimes 
plants  are  loaded  with  buds  and  blooms  that 
are  almost  chartreuse  instead  of  pink.  Mrs. 
Eyerdom  never  stresses  the  chartreuse  color¬ 
ing  in  any  of  the  descriptions  of  her  plants; 
she  thinks  the  chartreuse  is  only  in  the  im¬ 
mature  blooms  and  that  any  blossom  showing 
it  will  lose  it  when  completely  open.  She 
could  be  right.  Cathy  Ann  and  Coppertone— 
ummm — and  Green  Years  and  Mrs.  Landaker! 
Peach  Chiffon! 

Bali  Hue  and  Jana,  both  from  Don  Wilson. 
People  don’t  seem  to  know  about  them,  and 
WHAT  they  are  missing!  But  they  DO  know 
about  Coon  Valley  and  Coon  Town,  and  every¬ 
one  loves  them.  I  like  that  particular  type  of 
foliage,  and  Wilson’s  have  so  much  of  it. 

Double  Clarissa  Harris!  Aren’t  they  gor¬ 
geous  things!!!  Just  cannot  raise  enough  of 
them.  This  is  a  Vallin  plant  but  it  was  in¬ 


troduced  by  Mrs.  Lakin.  Have  you  ever 
visited  Mrs.  Lakin?  She  has  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  violet  rooms  I  have  ever  seen;  better  go 
see  it  for  yourself.  Here  are  Mrs.  Vallin’s 
Fringed  Bon  Bon  and  Breathless.  I  thought 
she  had  reached  the  absolute  ultimate  in 
these,  but  now  there  are  Hula  Doll,  Cotton 
Clouds  and  several  more.  Pepsodent:  she  says 
it  gives  an  illusion  of  yellow;  it  does,  too! 

Those  young  plants  of  Constant  Beauty. 
Did  you  ever  SEE  such  beautiful  foliage?  I 
wish  the  leaves  of  L.  Tulana  Belle  didn’t 
curve  under  quite  so  much,  but  LOOK  at  the 
size  of  the  leaves.  The  whole  outside  row 
of  them;  everyone  as  large  as  my  hand.  I 
measured  one  the  other  evening,  it  was  IVz 
inches  in  length.  Lots  of  leaves  will  grow 
that  large  when  they  are  removed  from  the 
plant  and  placed  in  rooting  medium,  but  not 
so  many  will  produce  them  right  on  the 
plant.  It  is  a  giant!  And  a  blooming  fool! 
I  have  seedlings  of  this  one,  and  they  look  as 
if  they  will  grow  just  as  large  as  their  mother. 
I  hope  so,  that’s  what  I  was  after.  They  grow 
fast  but  still  aren’t  ready  to  bloom;  it’s  hard 
to  wait. 

Seedlings  take  so  long;  you  have  to  raise 
so  many  just  to  get  one  or  two  really  good 
ones;  it  takes  so  much  room.  What  would  it 
be  like  to  be  Grace  Eyerdom  and  have  30,000 
or  so  of  them  coming  along  at  the  same  time? 
African  Violet  Paradise,  I  expect!  Once  I  told 
a  friend  that  when  I  became  a  millionaire  I 
intended  to  build  a  huge,  huge  greenhouse 
and  then  move  right  into  the  middle  of  it 
and  never  come  out.  She  said,  “Good,  I’ll 
move  in  with  you.”  It  is  a  long  road  to  GOOD 
seedlings;  it  takes  space,  space,  space!  I  al¬ 
ways  plant  a  dozen  times  as  much  seed  as  I 
should  and  before  long  the  crowding  begins! 
Even  in  the  largest  greenhouses  there  isn’t 
enough  room.  NO  ONE  raising  African  vio¬ 
lets  EVER  has  enough  room;  it  doesn’t  matter 
a  bit  whether  it  is  just  a  violet  rack  or  a 
whole  house  under  glass;  we  are  greedy,  I 
guess.  On  the  whole  I  think  the  plants  are 
much  prettier  under  fluorescents,  the  foliage 
incomparable,  but  you  must  work  harder  for 
blossoms.  But  there  is  a  bright  side,  no  walk¬ 
ing  about  for  hours  each  week  plucking  the 
spent  blooms.  I  miss  the  greenhouse;  weather 
like  this  it  is  wonderful  to  look  outside  and 
see  the  white  countryside  while  you  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  benches  carpeted  with 
pink  and  blue  and  orchid  and  white.  There 
is  the  feeling  you  have  when  it  is  raining, 
too;  rain  drops  literally  dance  on  the  glass 
and  there  is  nothing  like  it,  but  when  it 
lightnings  I  am  frightened  and  run  for  cover! 
The  flashes  come  right  in! 

Here’s  Fairyland  Fantasy.  I  wonder,  do 
I  like  it  better  than  Raspberry  Sherbet,  the 
blooms  are  a  lot  alike.  Mrs.  Rand  didn’t  have 
Jacob’s  Coat  ready  when  I  was  there.  This 
spring,  maybe. 
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Richter’s  Feathertop  and  Green  Dawn; 
they  are  good.  Never  could  keep  enough 
Wedgewood  to  go  around.  Witchcraft,  with 
its  double  Fantasy  blooms  always  in  flower, 
its  smooth  and  glossy  tailored  foliage,  some¬ 
thing  like  Haga’s  Double  Fantasy,  although 
the  background  color  is  a  bit  different.  Good 
chartreuse  edges  on  the  Gold  Lace  series;  do 
I  like  the  red  or  the  white  better?  My  Gold 
Lace  seedlings  are  not  up,  it  is  way  past 
time  too.  Here  is  the  other  seed  pod,  I  will 
probably  have  to  try  again.  Sometimes  seed 
just  won’t  germinate;  I  wonder  why;  I  can 
understand  when  the  seed  is  from  a  variety 
from  radiated  seed,  “lethals”  are  often  pro¬ 
duced,  so  it  is  apt  to  be  “the  end  of  the  line,” 
but  that  isn’t  always  the  reason.  Sometimes 
part  of  the  seed  from  a  pod  won’t  germinate 
and  then  you  plant  the  rest  of  it  and  it  does. 
Doesn’t  make  sense. 

I  SEARCHED  for  good  double  whites  last 
fall,  think  I  found  some  good  ones,  too:  Ala¬ 
baster,  Arctic  Snow,  Luna,  the  double  white 
selections.  Sierra  Snowflake,  Fairyland  White, 
Green  Years,  Igloo,  Ice  Cap  and  Mrs.  Land- 
aker.  No  shortage  of  them  now.  Have  crossed 
Mrs.  Landaker  on  my  frilled  white  seedlings; 
now  if  the  genes  will  just  perform  as  I  want 
them  to. 

Mojava  was  slow  to  catch  on  with  my 
trade,  now  they  cannot  get  enough  of  it. 
Hammond’s  Freemont  Bouquet,  Sierra  Rose 
and  White  Hummingbird  are  not  brand  new 
now  but  are  hard  to  beat.  Kathy  Jean  is  a 
lovely  too. 

My  Maryland  is  a  show  plant  for  sure 
with  its  big  powder  blue  double  blooms  and 
dark  leaves.  That  is  Mrs.  Behnke’s  plant. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Bee  live  too  far  away 
for  me  to  visit  them;  maybe  some  day  I  will, 
I  have  never  been  to  Georgia.  All  of  the 
Uncle  Bobs,  the  single,  the  double,  the  Ama¬ 
zon  and  the  variegated  double,  are  so  good. 
Blush  Kimberly,  too.  Wish  I  didn’t  have  to 
keep  plucking  leaves  from  these.  I’d  like  to 
set  aside  one  for  ME!! 

Haga’s  U  Butterfly  is  different,  has  lots 
of  bloom  too.  And  little  Red  Bud,  it  has  a 
good  bright  color.  Must  order  some  Double 
Gold  Lace. 

These  silly  names,  like  Squiggles.  Such  a 
dark  bloom! 

Was  there  ever  one  more  lovely  than 
Northern  Pine?  Light  blue  blossoms  on  al¬ 
most  black  foliage.  I  need  more  parent  plants 
of  Crystal;  maybe  there  will  be  a  plant  or 
two  left  when  I  go  to  Tonkadale’s.  Ruthie 
and  Fascination  are  practically  classics  in  the 
violet  world,  and  so  is  White  Madonna.  Tam¬ 
pico,  an  old  one,  is  one  of  my  favorites. 
Falcon  Fringe:  take  a  good  look  at  that  one; 
it  was  originated  by  a  lady  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area,  I  don’t  know  her  name,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  “thank  you”  to  her  for  giving  us 
such  a  good  one;  a  blend  of  blue  and  white. 


and  it  blooms  and  blooms. 

Anderson’s  Double  Black  Cherry  is  an¬ 
other  classic;  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  Su¬ 
preme.  My  big  plant  of  Double  Black  Cherry 
is  getting  lopsided,  I  better  turn  it  now  before 
it  is  too  late.  Here  is  Naomi’s  Afterglo,  a 
beauty.  So  is  her  Fair  Lady,  and  it  is  another 
that  is  always  covered  with  blooms.  Double 
Ruffled  Queen;  it  IS  a  queen.  There  is  a  big 
plant  of  Anastasia;  I  bet  there’s  Ruffled 
Queen  in  its  ancestry.  Isn’t  it  lovely? 

My  seedlings;  HERE’S  where  I  could  spend 
ALL  my  time.  I  don’t  care  what  the  experts 
say,  African  violets  are  a  bunch  of  crazy 
mixed  up  kids  these  days,  and  they  just  don’t 
work  out  mathematically.  I  suppose  if  one 
started  with  the  pure  species  and  had  records 
of  every  cross  that  had  gone  into  them  from 
that  day  until  now  it  would  help  a  little,  but 
I  didn’t  start  with  the  pure  species  and  I 
often  don’t  know  the  ancestry  of  the  plants 
I  choose.  Most  anything  I  don’t  expect  can 
happen,  and  usually  not  much  that  I  DO 
expect.  I  had  to  start  from  scratch  with 
them  after  the  fire  and  it  was  just  one  big 
guessing  game.  I  have  practically  worn  out 
my  son’s  books  on  genetics  (he  is  studying  to 
be  a  doctor)  and  it  hasn’t  helped  much.  What 
they  call  the  natural  selection  of  genes  (or 
something  like  that)  certainly  cramps  my 
style  seedlingwise.  Seems  to  me  that  is  about 
the  only  part  of  genetics  on  which  I  can  de¬ 
pend!  Those  crossed  for  foliage  have  cer¬ 
tainly  turned  out  well,  though  now  I  want  a 
Longfolia  creeper.  Wish  I  had  a  plant  of  my 
old  Pagan,  it  was  a  S.  magungensis  cross.  My 
trailer  types  look  good  too;  now  I  am  waiting 
for  bloom  and  that  is  the  hardest  part.  Wait¬ 
ing  ..  . 

I  better  take  the  Saran  Wrap  from  the 
tops  of  these  containers  and  check  the  mois¬ 
ture.  Seedlings  are  as  thick  as  grass  in  there; 
where,  oh  where,  will  there  be  room  for 
them  when  the  time  comes!  I  will  manage 
some  way.  I  like  Saran  Wrap  better  than 
plastic  for  a  lot  of  things,  but  plastic  bags 
are  handy  things  to  have  about.  See  the  one 
tacked  on  the  wall  just  beyond  the  light 
fixture?  That  is  a  wee  Isle  of  Dreams  in  there 
for  a  special  friend;  the  other  one  is  Explorer, 
which  is  also  pretty  special.  They  are  tiny 
now,  but  they  will  grow  fast  there. 

Peach  Chiffon;  I  want  the  Supreme  in 
this  too  but  it  is  not  ready  yet.  For  pity  sakes, 
Grace,  WHEN?  It  is  hard  to  wait. 

I  like  the  names  of  Fischer’s  new  ones, 
especially  the  nautical  ones.  Wish  I  lived  near 
the  ocean,  I  could  stand  and  just  look  at  it 
for  hours  and  hours.  The  ships  fascinate  me; 
as  far  as  that  goes,  so  do  the  barges  on  the 
Mississippi.  But  I  don’t  like  to  be  ON  water, 
or  in  the  air,  or  even  to  go  across  mountains. 
Iowa’s  scenery  is  flat  and  I  feel  safer  that 
way.  Even  in  a  hotel  I  close  the  shades  so  I 
won’t  have  to  look  down. 
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You  Will  Like 
A  Violet  Basket 


There  is  Party  Ruffles  from  Mrs.  Coniber; 
and  the  double  pink  Fame  with  its  waxy  dark 
leaves.  Pink  and  Blue  Stripe  from  Henry 
Peterson  has  such  pretty  blooms;  it  is  a  lot 
like  Show  Star.  It  has  been  years  since  I 
have  been  to  Peterson’s  greenhouse.  It  is  on 
a  steep  hill;  you  have  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  hill  inside  the  greenhouse.  If  that  hill 
should  suddenly  flatten  out  Henry  would  be 
in  terrible  shape!  Double  Fuchsia  makes  a 
splash  of  color,  doesn’t  it? 

My  plants  are  just  about  right  for  a  good 
spraying  with  Endrin,  they  are  neither  too 
damp  or  too  dry.  I  have  stopped  applying  it 
with  the  pressure  sprayer  as  I  find  it  is  much 
easier  with  the  hose,  just  as  if  I  am  watering 
them.  They  certainly  seem  to  take  to  their 
drenchings  with  it;  never  a  browned  bloom, 
either.  Nor  a  bug! 

Gay  90’s  from  Lyons,  Gay  Nineties  from 
Mrs.  Coniber;  they  sound  the  same  but  Mrs. 
Coniber  spells  hers  and  Mr.  Lyon  uses  the 
numerals.  Name  duplications  can  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Now  we  have  two  Glad  Rags,  two  Pot¬ 
pourri’s,  two  Gay  Blades;  two  of  so  many! 
Names  are  a  problem  and  HOW  do  the  grow¬ 
ers  keep  coming  up  with  so  many  of  them. 
No  wonder  we  have  duplications  now  and 
then! 

Lavender  Pink  Girl  from  Lyon’s;  I  wish 
it  didn’t  have  Lavender  in  its  name,  it  doesn’t 
seem  lavender  to  me  but  a  good  bright  pink. 
Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson,  what  a  good  shape 
the  blossom  has.  I  like  catchy  names  and 
think  Pinkissimo  a  cute  name.  Years  ago 
I  named  one  Sugar  ’N  Spice  and  I  still  think 
it  is  a  good  name.  Now  they  have  Sugar  ’n 
Spice  zinnias;  I  bet  I’d  like  ’em  too.  I  think 
there  are  many  varieties  that  have  never 
“caught”  on  because  they  lacked  name  ap¬ 
peal,  don’t  you?  A  good  variety  deserves  a 
good  name. 

When  is  a  bloom  lavender  and  when  is  it 
orchid?  The  colors  are  confusing;  they  look 
different  in  different  kinds  of  light  to.  Fluor- 
escents  can  drain  the  brilliance  right  out  of  a 
bloom.  If  you  don’t  believe  that,  take  a 
Double  Racy  Red,  or  any  bright  pink  or 
cerise,  and  put  it  directly  under  a  fluorescent 
and  look  at  the  bloom;  then  take  it  to  a 
window  with  good  natural  light,  or  shine  an 
incandescent  light  on  it,  and  you  will  have 
the  surprise  of  your  life. 

Here  is  another  with  the  foliage  starting 
to  change;  see,  the  outside  leaves  are  prettily 
waved  but  the  inside  row  is  perfectly  plain. 
It  is  exasperating.  Not  so  bad  when  the  baby 
plant  comes  plain  leaved  as  we  can  toss  that 
one  out  right  at  the  beginning,  but  it  isn’t 
fun  to  have  to  do  the  tossing  when  you  have 
taken  care  of  it  for  a  year  or  so. 

Well,  I  am  not  HALF  through  looking  at 
things,  but  this  is  enough  for  a  while.  I  hope 
you  have  enjoyed  wandering  about  with  me. 
Perhaps  we  can  do  it  again  sometime.  end 


Blanche  W.  Brittain, 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 

IN  past  issues  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine, 
wire  baskets  have  been  advertised  that  are 
especially  for  violets.  They  come  complete: 
basket,  swiveled  hanger,  moss  for  lining,  clay 
pot  without  a  hole  to  place  in  the  center  for 
watering,  and  a  good,  clear  instruction  sheet. 
The  basket  holds  9  plants;  6  around  the  sides 
and  3  in  the  top. 

Choose  plants  that  will  not  grow  too  large. 
Miniatures  do  not  make  a  pretty  basket.  Your 
plants  must  be  young  and  of  the  same  size, 
if  possible.  Use  your  own  judgment  as  to 
color,  doubles  or  singles,  etc. 

Cut  plastic  markers  an  inch  long.  Put  a 
string  through  the  corner  and  tie  a  marker 
to  a  leaf  of  each  plant,  leaving  it  hang  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  label  after 
the  plants  have  grown  larger. 

Spread  the  wires  around  the  sides  at  the 
points  you  want  to  insert  the  plants.  Having 
soaked  the  moss  beforehand,  line  the  wire 
basket.  I  sat  mine  on  white  paper  while  lining 
it  so  that  I  could  be  sure  that  all  the  holes 
were  covered  with  moss;  this  is  important  as 
it  keeps  the  dirt  from  sifting  through.  Start 
filling  with  potting  soil;  place  your  clay  pot 
in  the  center  so  that  the  top  is  even  with 
the  top  of  the  basket.  As  you  pull  your  little 
plants  through  the  wire  at  the  points  you 
have  spread,  push  the  wire  back  to  the  natural 
position,  being  sure  that  the  moss  is  in  place 
to  close  the  opening,  then  pack  your  soil 
around  the  roots.  Continue  until  all  6  plants 
are  in  place.  Fill  in  with  soil,  firming  it 
around  the  pot.  The  pot  may  be  pulled  and 
cleaned,  then  replaced,  if  necessary.  Plant 
your  3  plants  in  the  top  and  pack  moss  around 
them  and  over  the  top  of  the  soil  to  the  edge 
of  the  pot.  Now  attach  the  wires  and  hang 
the  basket. 

Next,  fill  the  pot  with  water;  this  you  will 
do  every  day.  If  the  basket  seems  dry,  take 
it  to  the  kitchen  sink  and  spray  it  with  a 
fine  spray.  Fertilize  through  the  flower  pot, 
the  same  as  you  water;  the  water  does  not 
drip  through  onto  the  floor. 

Any  leaves  that  go  astray  may  be  fastened 
down  with  wire  hairpins.  Just  push  the  hair¬ 
pins  into  the  soil.  Keeping  the  leaves  pinned 
down  makes  the  basket  much  prettier. 

I  use  a  bird  cage  stand  for  hanging  my 
basket.  It  may  be  taken  to  any  room,  and  it 
may  be  turned  frequently  for  light. 

Good  luck  with  your  African  violet  basket. 

end 
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How  I  Grow  African  Violets  At  3000  Feet 
Altitude  And  10°  North  Latitude 


TO  successfully  cultivate  African  violets 
in  Caracas  at  an  altitude  of  1000  meters 
above  sea  level  and  a  latitude  of  10°  North 
of  the  Equator,  is  not,  in  general,  an  easy 
matter.  Due  to  the  height  and  other  climatic 
factors  inherent  to  the  geographic  situation, 
the  vegetation  of  these  plants  is  ordinarily 
poor  in  normal  weather  and  the  bloom  scarce, 
whatever  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  planted,  their  watering  regime  and 
exposure  to  the  light. 

Having  encountered  these  difficulties  at 
the  start  and  after  many  trials  and  failures  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Saintpaulias,  which 
were  very  disheartening,  and  believing  that 
I  have  now  overcome  them,  I  would  like  to 
make  my  experience  known  to  all  the  amateur 
fans,  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  who 
may  find  themselves  under  these  same  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  by  giving  them  herein,  my 
method  of  cultivation,  hoping  they  may  imi¬ 
tate  me  and  assuring  them  of  complete  suc¬ 
cess  in  obtaining  well  developed  and  healthy 
plants  of  such  rich  vegetation  and  abundant 
blossoms  as  I  currently  obtain  here  in  Ca¬ 
racas,  Venezuela,  fotos  of  which  are  attached. 
1-~I  do  not  sterilize  the  soil  thru  heat  but 
thru  chemical  agents. 

I  prepare  the  soil  by  mixing  8  parts  of  black 
garden  soil  with  1  part  of  peat  and  1  part 
of  dry  horse  manure.  After  mixing  I  water  it 
several  times  with  a  solution  of  Folidol  at 
0,  1%.  This  is  a  BAYER  preparation  which 
destroys  the  nematode  and  larvae  of  insects 
which  the  soil  or  manure  may  have  without 
destroying  the  bacterium  which  I  consider 
necessary  for  the  good  nutrition  of  the  plants 
and  especially  to  counteract  the  development 
of  moss  which  under  the  conditions  of  culture 
I  shall  enumerate  later,  is  a  powerful  enemy. 
2^ — Keep  plants  permanently  in  hot  houses, 
closed  in,  of  simple  construction  in  which  the 
temperature  is  almost  uniform,  from  28 °C 
to  32°C  (82°F  —  89°F)  each  day.  In  Carac¬ 
as,  temperature  in  the  shade  varies  from  14°C 
to  28 °C  during  December  and  first  months  of 
the  year,  and  from  18 °C  to  30 °C  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  following  months.  In  the  sun,  the 
temperature  is  almost  always  more  than  32 °C 
in  the  afternoon  hours  during  the  entire  year. 

In  my  hot  houses,  the  degree  of  saturation 
of  the  atmosphere  is  100%,  therefore  the 
evaporation  on  the  leaf  surface  is  0,  making 
watering  unnecessary  and  requiring  only  a 
minimum  quantity  of  water  to  keep  the  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  base  and  atmosphere. 

Ventilation  in  my  hot  houses  is  very  scarce 
and  in  fact,  practically  nil.  No  permanent  re¬ 


newal  of  air  exists,  except  such  as  might  filter 
in  thru  the  crevices  between  the  glass  plates 
covering  the  plants  or  that  which  may  enter 
when  the  glass  is  removed  to  control  the  plants 
or  to  remove  one  in  full  bloom. 

Lighting  is  kept  dim  by  the  use  of  the 
3  mm.  thickness  of  the  frosted  glass  covers  and 
also  because  the  plants  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
protected  by  the  garden  walls  thereby  receiv¬ 
ing  the  direct  sunlight  only  during  2  or  3 
hours  per  day. 

High  and  almost  uniform  temperature;  At¬ 
mosphere  saturated  with  moisture;  Scarce 
renewal  of  air  and  Diffuse  and  dim  light¬ 
ing  all  day  long  (12  hours  approx.);  are  the 
ecological  conditions  to  be  found  in  my  hot 
houses,  which  I  consider  are  possibly  the  con¬ 
ditions  most  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  Saintpaulias. 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  these  conditions 
are  likewise  ideal  for  the  development  of 
fungus  capable  in  one  day  of  destroying  the 
plants  and  when  it  makes  its  appearance 
rapidly  ends  all  efforts  of  cultivation.  This 
fungus  was  my  public  enemy  No.  1  while  I 
was  using  soil  sterilized  by  heat.  However, 
since  using  soil  chemically  sterilized  with 
Folidol  (1),  I  have  not  required  the  use  of 
fungicides  as  the  soil  bacterium,  respected  by 
the  chemical  agent,  is  the  best  preventive  of 
the  micotic  proliferation  and  gratuitously  takes 
care  of  combatting  it.  I  also  consider  useful 
to  preserve  it  to  avail  plants  of  its  nitrifi- 
cating  function. 

My  hot  houses  are  simply  closed  in  areas 
constructed  at  slight  cost  by  use  of  hollow 
concrete  blocks  and  have  an  interior  width 
of  80  centimeters,  are  6  to  8  meters  long  and 
60  to  65  centimeters  high.  They  are  covered 
by  3  mm.  wired  glass  plates,  frosted  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  for  diffuse  lighting.  They  are 
located  in  the  corners  of  the  garden  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  trees  thus  affording  them 
relative  shade  and  being  exposed  to  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  only  during  a  few  hours  of  the 
day.  The  base  on  which  the  plants  rest  is  of 
cement,  level  and  horizontal  and  covered  with 
a  layer  of  peat.  There  is  no  drainage. 

The  hollow  concrete  blocks,  minus  coating 
of  any  kind,  make  an  excellent  isolating  ma¬ 
terial;  the  base,  level  and  minus  drainage, 
covered  with  moist  peat  forms  a  uniform 
sponge  on  which  the  plants  rest  in  their  pots 
and  the  covers,  of  thick  frosted  plate  glass 


(1) 

Folidol  E  605  is  a  concentrate  of  Dietil-para- 
nitrofeniltrifosfate  at  46,  7  o/o 
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about  1  meter  long  by  40  centimeters  wide, 
rest  all  along  the  length  of  the  concrete  blocks, 
one  right  next  to  the  other  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuous  cover  with  only  the  natural  crevice 
between  them.  These  plates  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  for  the  handling  and  care  of  the  plants. 

The  atmosphere  of  my  hot  houses  is  satur¬ 
ated  with  moisture  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  drops  of  water  permanently  forming  on 
the  interior  of  the  glass  covers.  The  lack  of 
these  drops  of  water  or  their  scarcity  is  the 
indication  for  again  moistening  the  peat, 
which  is  generally  required  about  once  a 
week  or  every  ten  days  by  inserting  the  hose 
thru  one  corner  and  allowing  the  water  to 
flow  freely  for  some  minutes.  My  plants  never 
receive  direct  watering.  They  merely  absorb 
the  moisture  from  the  wet  peat  thru  their 
base  and  the  moisture  of  the  air  thru  their 
foliage. 

The  air  in  my  hot  houses  is  scarcely  ever 
renewed  and  though  I  have  not  analyzed  its 
content,  consider  it  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich 
in  nitrogen  which  accentuates  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Likewise,  lighting  is  diffuse  and 
dim  if  one  considers  the  habitual  luminosity 
of  the  Caracas  ambient.  This  also  considerably 
increases  their  chlorophyl  content  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  ever  possible  to  obtain  plants  of  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  green  foliage  with  no  vestige  of 
verigerata  markings  on  the  leaves. 

The  temperature  in  my  hot  houses,  taken 
daily  for  maximum  and  minimum,  varies  as 
already  mentioned,  between  28°C  to  32°C 
when  the  city  temperature,  in  the  shade,  is 
from  14°C  —  28°C  in  the  warm  months;  be¬ 
tween  10°C  —  23°C  in  the  cooler  months  and 
passes  the  40°C  at  the  sun  throughout  the 
year.  My  hot  houses  reach  a  temperature  of 
32" C  in  the  afternoon  hours  as  they  receive 
some  sun,  but  do  not  cool  off  during  the  night 
due  to  the  isolating  role  of  the  hollow  con¬ 
crete  blocks  and  heavy  glass  covers.  During 
the  warmer  months  I  place  an  extra  protec¬ 
tion  of  dry  palm  leaves  over  the  hot  houses 
to  further  mitigate  the  sunlight. 

My  plants  show  a  rapid  and  vigorous  de¬ 
velopment,  propagation  being  accomplished 
by  means  of  leaf  sprouts  8  to  12  weeks  old, 
depending  on  the  varieties  producing  numer¬ 
ous  leaves  from  the  start.  Blooms  commence 
about  the  24th  week  approximately  and  full 
growth  is  obtained  at  36  weeks. 

The  accompanying  fotos  and  sketches 
show,  much  better  than  any  description,  the 
quality  of  the  results.  These  correspond  to 
plants  8  months  old,  developed  under  the 
above  described  conditions.  end 


Above,  Navy  Bouquet. 


Diagram  of  a  hot  house. 


Below,  An  unnamed  seedling. 
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jJT  Heavenly  Violeting 


This  has  been  the  most  heavenly  day.  It  has 
been  the  kind  of  day  when  everything  has 
been  just  exactly  right:  one  is  filled  with  a 
calm  feeling  that  all’s  well  with  the  world  in 
general  and  with  this  bit  of  the  world  in  par¬ 
ticular.  I  violeted  all  day. 

Now,  violeting  is  not  in  any  dictionary, 
I’m  sure,  but  it  is  an  important  part  of  many 
peoples’  lives  and  certainly  makes  up  a  large 
part  of  mine.  Violeting  is  doing  any  of  those 
thousand  and  one  things  necessary  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  African  violets.  It  may  be  a 
plant  buying  expedition,  watering  or  staking 
leaves  to  make  a  more  symmetrical  plant, 
taking  off  suckers,  dividing  cuttings,  trans¬ 
planting,  just  holding  a  plant  and  revelling  in 
the  lovely  black-green  of  its  leaves,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  fringe  of  a  petal  or  the  daintiness  of 
frilled  leaf  or  blossom  edges.  It  may  be 
dreaming  about  a  new  seedling  that  has  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  up  five  flower  stalks  on  a  wee 
bit  of  a  plant;  gorgeous  with  rose-red  leaf 
stems  and  flower  stalks,  and  shiny  dark  leaves 
faced  with  the  same  rose-red. 

As  I  have  said,  today  has  been  a  heavenly 
day,  the  kind  one  savors  sweetly  as  it  passes, 
and  knowing  full  well  that  such  days  are  a 
rarity  you  enjoyed  it  so  much  the  more  be¬ 
cause  of  this.  I  am  sure  I  have  had  the 
weather  in  part  to  thank  for  this  gratifying 
gift.  It  rained  a  slow  gray  drizzle  when  it 
wasn’t  a  gray  downpour.  The  house  was 
dark.  There  has  been  no  incentive  to  clean. 
The  table  lamp  in  the  living  room  made  a 
golden  pool  of  light  but  the  gray  shadows 
lurked  all  about.  Of  course  I  could  dismiss, 
without  even  a  thought,  the  vast  amount  of 
outdoor  work  which  needs  to  be  done  and 
which  has  caused  my  conscience  to  hurt  be¬ 
cause  I  haven’t  been  doing  it.  So  I  was  free 
to  violet.  .  .  . 

It  is  bright  in  my  basement.  I  feel  very 
leisurely  as  I  look  over  each  plant,  watering, 
grooming  or  doing  whatever  else  they  need. 


Then  the  thought  comes  to  me  that  there  are 
so  many  things  I  do  completely  opposite  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  way 
of  growing  African  violets.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  that  the  best  time  to  water  is  in  the 
morning  when  the  temperature  is  rising.  (Of 
course  there  are  good  reasons  for  this — ^late  in 
the  day  is  not  supposed  to  be  good.)  My  vio¬ 
lets,  some  3,000  of  them,  don’t  know  much 
about  this  as  the  bulk  of  my  violet  work  is 
done  in  the  evening  and  watering  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  done  at  midnight  than  early 
in  the  morning.  In  fact,  I  like  to  “fog”  all 
my  plants  the  last  thing  at  night  so  that  they 
will  dry  when  the  lights  are  off.  Of  course,  if 
the  outside  temperature  should  be  down  to 
zero  or  there  abouts,  making  it  hard  to  keep 
my  basement  as  warm  as  usual,  I  wouldn’t 
consider  watering  or  fogging  at  night. 

Time  and  again  I  have  read  that  a  leaf 
selected  for  propagation,  after  being  sharply 
cut  with  a  razor  blade,  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  for  30  minutes  before  being  inserted  into 
the  planting  medium.  I  used  to  do  this.  Now, 
instead,  I  place  the  freshly  cut  leaf  in  about 
one  inch  of  water  where  it  may  remain  a 
day  or  two  before  planting.  The  theory  be¬ 
hind  this  sounded  very  plausible  to  me  when 
suggested  by  a  friend:  the  freshly  cut  leaf 
will  take  up  water  easily  and  so  stays  firm 
and  fresh  and  in  such  good  condition  I  believe 
it  ought  to  be  mctf*e  able  to  develop  a  good 
root  system.  If  the  theory  is  wrong — please 
let  me  know.  At  least,  I  seem  to  be  having 
excellent  results  with  this  method.  Leaves  are 
remaining  firm  and  rooting  very  quickly. 

In  addition,  I  find  leaving  the  freshly  cut 
leaf  in  water,  at  least  overnight,  a  distinct 
advantage,  for  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  to 
put  it  down  in  the  planting  medium.  Fre¬ 
quently  I  find  at  the  end  of  a  violet  session  I 
have  a  number  of  leaves  to  put  down,  the 
clock  says  that  it  is  already  way  past  bedtime 
and  I  have  no  medium  ready  for  them;  so 
with  a  very  clear  conscience,  knowing  that 
they  will  be  better  off  anyhow,  I  leave  them 
in  water  for  the  night.  The  next  day  I  can 
prepare  the  mix  and  put  them  down  at  my 
leisure. 

We  are  told  to  cut  the  leaf  stem  about  IV2 
inches  long,  then  after  having  allowed  it  to 
dry,  to  insert  it  y4  to  Vz  inches  deep  in  the 
growing  medium,  holding  the  leaf  erect  with 
a  plant  label  if  necessary.  This  I  do  not  do  as 
I  do  not  like  the  plantlets  grown  in  this  man¬ 
ner;  instead  I  insert  the  petiole  in  the  rooting 
mixture  almost  to  the  leaf  itself.  I  want  the 
leaf  slanted  in  the  medium  and  cut  so  that 
the  plantlets  come  up  in  front  of  the  leaf. 
This  can’t  always  be  guaranteed  but  as  a  rule 
it  usually  works.  There  is  no  need  to  use 
anything  to  hold  the  leaf  on  a  slight  slant 
for  the  petiole  is  firmly  embedded  about  1^4 
inches  in  the  growing  medium.  This  produces 
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very  desirable  small  plants,  easy  to  divide 
and  especially  easy  to  transplant  because  they 
have  long  root  stems  which  anchor  them 
firmly  when  newly  planted. 

Entirely  too  much  has  been  said  about  the 
fear  that  young  plants  wouldn’t  get  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  if  the  leaf  stem  was  planted 
deeper  than  1/4  to  V2  inches.  If  my  cuttings 
did  much  better  than  now,  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  to  move  out  and  give  the  whole 
house  over  to  the  violets.  We’re  in  danger 
of  that  very  thing  as  it  is  ...  .  At  present 
I  am  throwing  away  fully  Vs  of  all  the  young 
plants  my  leaves  produce  because  there  isn’t 
growing  space  for  them.  You  don’t  suppose 
I  was  too  liberal  in  putting  down  leaves,  do 
you? 

I  do  not  like  the  usual  method  of  labeling 
planted  leaves  with  an  individual  marker 
placed  behind  each  leaf.  In  theory  this  sounds 
as  if  it  would  be  a  foolproof  method  of  iden¬ 
tification  but  in  practice  I  have  not  found  it 
so.  It  is  most  annoying  to  have  unnamed 
young  plantlets.  I  like  my  way  much  better. 
I  buy  a  10  yard  roll  of  waterproof  adhesive 
tape  1/2  inch  wide — this  is  too  wide  for  labels 
so  I  cut  the  adhesive  in  half,  making  2  strips 
1/4  inch  wide.  After  the  initial  cut,  it  is  torn 
the  rest  of  the  way.  I  write  the  plant  name 
and  date  of  setting  the  cutting  (such  as:  In¬ 
vader  9/10)  on  the  adhesive  with  a  ball  point 
pen  and  attach  it  lightly  to  the  leaf.  There  is 
a  trick  to  writing  on  this  adhesive.  Unroll  a 
length  of  the  y4  inch  strip  on  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  such  as  your  kitchen  counter.  It  is  easy 
to  write  on  a  flat  surface.  (For  a  long  time 
I  did  it  the  hard  way,  trying  to  write  directly 
on  the  roll.)  These  labeled  leaves  are  inserted 
in  community  pans.  In  winter  I  use  clear 
plastic  bread  boxes  or  crisper  trays  so  I  can 
control  the  humidity.  During  other  seasons, 
I  don’t  need  a  cover  as  we  have  high  hu¬ 
midity.  When  plantlets  are  large  enough  for 
division,  I  remove  them  and  plant  the  largest 
plants.  Then  I  put  the  parent  leaf  and  clump 
of  smaller  plantlets  in  2V4  inch  pots,  making 
sure  I  record  on  the  side  of  the  pot  the  name 
of  the  leaf,  date  of  individual  planting,  and 
number  of  cuttings.  This  guards  against  loss 
of  identity  should  the  tape  get  lost.  This 
seldom  happens  (but  does  once  in  a  while) 
unless  the  leaf  has  been  repotted  3  or  4  times 
to  produce  more  plantlets. 

Many  growers  like  to  divide  cuttings  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  I  like 
to  leave  them  with  the  parent  leaf  until  they 
are  quite  a  large  size;  IV2  to  2  inches  in 
height  unless  there  is  danger  of  them  becom¬ 
ing  tall  and  spindly  from  being  overcrowded. 
At  this  later  stage  each  division  will  have  an 
ample  root  system  and  be  “just  rarin’  to  go!” 

I  leave  young  plants  in  2 1/4  inch  pots 
much  longer  than  most  people  do.  Time  and 
again,  I  hear  the  question,  “How  can  I  get  my 
violets  to  bloom?”  Of  course  the  answer  in¬ 


volves  all  the  aspects  of  growing,  feeding, 
light,  soil  and  water.  But  often  one  thing  is 
not  mentioned:  that  is  pot  size.  I  have  a 
market  for  small,  blooming  plants  so  I  must 
get  good  early  bloom  on  6  or  8  inch  plants. 
Big  plants  take  up  precious  room  and  are  hard 
to  dispose  of.  I  find  it  best  to  leave  young 
plants  in  small  pots  until  buds  have  formed. 
If  the  plant  is  quite  tiny  but  buds  have 
formed  anyhow,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  I  pinch 
them  out  so  that  the  strength  will  go  to  the 
foliage.  If  the  plant  gets  very  large  with  no 
sign  of  buds  appearing,  don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  transplanting  to  a  larger  pot  just 
because  of  its  size.  Instead,  groom  it,  re¬ 
moving  what  leaves  are  necessary  to  make  a 
well-shaped  plant  and  replant  it  in  new  soil 
in  the  same  sized  pot.  Once  in  a  while,  when 
carried  away  by  the  size  of  the  leaf  spread  of 
some  particular  plant  (regardless  of  root  de¬ 
velopment)  I  have  replanted  it  into  a  larger 
pot.  This  seldom  pays,  for  usually  the  plant 
just  sits  there  and  2  or  3  months  later  it  hasn’t 
grown  a  bit  from  the  size  it  was  when  it  was 
transplanted  —  and,  it  hasn’t  blossomed!  To 
make  such  a  plant  bloom,  put  it  into  a  smaller 
pdt  where  the  roots  will  soon  be  crowded. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  what  as  little  as 
even  a  month  will  do  for  it.  You  can¬ 
not  hurry  a  plant  along  or  save  time  by 
transplanting  it  into  a  larger  pot  when  the 
roots  do  not  fill  the  soil  mass  in  the  smaller 
pot.  Develop  a  well-rooted  plant,  slightly  pot- 
bound,  and  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about 
blossoms  unless  you  have  made  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  choice  of  variety  that  only  the  origi¬ 
nator  has  been  able  to  grow  successfully. 

When  transplanting  or  dividing  cuttings,  I 
like  the  soil  to  be  quite  dry,  just  short  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  plant  to  wilt.  This  is  so  that  the 
leaves  and  leaf  stems  will  not  be  brittle. 
Cuttings  pull  apart  much  more  easily  for  me 
with  less  breakage  of  top  or  roots  when  on 
the  dry  side.  In  transplanting  larger  plants, 
I  like  to  leave  them  dry  until  ready  to  pot. 
Then  I  water  so  that  the  ball  of  soil  does  not 
crumble  easily  but  there  will  not  be  enough 
time  lapse  for  the  plant  stems  to  become 
brittle. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  people,  apparently, 
who  does  not  use  an  organic  mix.  I  use  a  leaf 
mold  formula  which  I  have  devised  for  my¬ 
self.  I  have  learned,  the  hard  way;  a  little 
of  the  leaf  mold  goes  a  long  way,  for  it  is 
potent.  But  that  little  does  wonders  in  a 
potting  mixture.  I  don’t  need  to  fertilize 
often;  young  plants  in  21/4  inch  pots  hardly 
at  all;  blooming  plants  in  larger  pots  about 
once  every  4  or  5  weeks.  I  don’t  like  the 
U.  C.  Mix.  Plants  do  not  do  well  in  it  for  me 
because  I  cannot  remember  that  they  must 
be  fertilized  just  about  every  week  or  two. 

We  are  told  not  to  fertilize  our  plants  if 
the  soil  is  dry.  This  is  really  one  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  sins  for  it  is  said  one  is  apt  to  burn  the 
roots  if  fertilizer  is  applied  to  dry  soil.  Then 
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I  commit  the  unpardonable:  for  I  do  fertilize 
dry  plants.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  use  a  weak 
solution  of  fertilizer — that  I  have  not  run  into 
trouble.  I  dilute  it  to  about  Vs  the  strength 
the  directions  call  for.  With  only  a  few  plants 
it  is  possible  to  water  a  day  or  so  ahead  of 
time  so  that  the  soil  is  only  damp  when  it  is 
time  to  fertilize.  However,  with  more  than 
3,000  plants,  this  is  impossible.  Plants  in  3 
inch  pots  are  watered  every  5  to  8  days,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  humidity.  Fertilizer  is  given 
on  one  of  the  regular  watering  days. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  why 
it  should  be  better  to  give  a  dry  plant  some 
water,  then  to  pour  on  the  ordinary  strength 
fertilizer  solution.  It  seems  more  sensible  and 
less  work  merely  to  dilute  the  fertilizer.  I 
am,  of  course,  talking  about  plants  just  nor¬ 
mally  dry,  not  the  bone-dry,  limp  leaved  ones 
or  plants  wilted  for  any  other  reason.  The 
last  thing  a  plant  in  this  condition  needs  is 
fertilizer.  I  would  just  water  the  dry  ones 
and  be  sure  the  water  was  quite  warm. 

One  thing  I  consider  more  dangerous  than 
fertilizing  a  very  dry  plant  is  to  pour  fer¬ 
tilizer  solution  on  a  plant  that  is  already  too 
wet.  This  might  work  if  you  use  porous  clay 
pots  but  it  certainly  is  not  advisable  for 
plants  in  the  non-porous  variety  —  such  as 
I  use. 

All  of  my  African  violet  friends  use  clay 
pots.  I  use  plastic.  When  I  first  started  grow¬ 
ing  violets,  I  thought  clay  pots  were  the  only 
kind  to  use  as  the  plants  could  “breathe” 
through  the  sides  of  the  pot  as  well  as  get  air 
from  the  soil  surface.  As  my  accumulation  of 
violets  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  I  found 
that  my  time  and  energy  did  not  keep  pace; 
so  that  it  was  necessary  and  advisable  to 
change  to  plastic.  Plants  grown  in  plastic 
pots  did  not  have  to  be  watered  as  frequently, 
and  used  plastic  pots  did  not  have  to  be  boiled 
to  be  sterilized.  Also,  I  didn’t  need  to  put 
foil  around  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  plastic  does 
not  hold  fertilizer  salts.  Of  course  the  soil 
mixture  had  to  be  changed  accordingly  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  staying  wet  and  soggy — 
instead  of  just  moist. 

I  like  plastic  pots,  also,  because  I  find  it 
easy  to  keep  records  on  them  that  I  don’t  find 
easy  to  keep  anywhere  else.  I  write  all  the 
things  I  want  to  remember  on  the  pot.  This 
is  facilitated  by  rubbing  an  eraser  over  that 
part  of  the  pot  on  which  I  wish  to  write.  This 
roughens  the  surface  so  that  a  lead  pencil  is 
legible  and  lasting.  I  especially  want  certain 
things  recorded  such  as  the  plant  name  and 
the  date  of  potting.  If,  when  repotting  from 
21/4  inch  pots  to  3  inch  pots,  I  find  a  large 
plant  with  a  root  system  too  small,  this  plant 
is  put  back  into  a  small  pot.  So  you  see  I 
need  the  date  recorded  so  that  next  week  on 
seeing  the  large  top  I  don’t  again  take  it  out 
of  the  pot.  Seeing  the  date,  I  will  not  disturb 
the  plant  any  sooner  than  5  to  8  weeks.  Often 
too,  as  I  water  and  groom  plants,  I  record 


other  pertinent  information  about  a  certain 
violet;  sometimes  data  in  regard  to  hybridiz¬ 
ing,  etc. 

I  am  very  particular  as  to  the  water  given 
my  plants,  both  as  to  quantity  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  anyone  to  use 
water  that  is  quite  warm  to  the  touch  yet  not 
hot,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach  how  much 
to  use.  Remember  that  roots  cannot  grow 
when  soil  is  too  wet  or  too  dry.  If  the  soil  is 
too  wet  the  air  is  driven  out  and  if  too  dry 
the  roots  cannot  assimilate  food.  Soil  ele¬ 
ments  have  to  be  in  solution  to  be  available 
to  the  plant.  A  plant  should  not  be  given 
water  unless  the  top  soil  is  dry  to  the  touch. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  feel  the  soil  in  each  pot 
to  tell  whether  or  not  that  particular  plant 
needs  to  be  watered.  Gradually  one  learns  to 
tell  by  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  soil  or 
weight  of  the  pot  if  watering  is  indicated. 
The  need  for  water  will  depend  on  tempera¬ 
ture,  humidity,  kind  of  pot,  size  of  root  mass, 
and  soil  mixture.  Pots  of  2^/4  inch  size  need 
watering  almost  exactly  twice  as  much  as  3 
inch  pots  unless  the  plant  in  the  3  inch  pot  is 
practically  root-bound.  Then,  it  will  have  to 
be  watered  as  often  as  the  smaller  pot.  If  a 
plant  has  been  placed  properly  in  a  pot,  with 
the  level  of  the  soil  about  Vs  inch  below  the 
pot  rim,  it  should  be  sufficiently  watered  if 
enough  'water  is  poured  on  the  soil  to  fill  the 
pot  to  the  top.  It  is  better  not  to  be  too  liberal 
with  water  particularly  in  periods  of  high 
humidity.  Newly  transplanted  cuttings  or 
seedlings  do  not  need  much  water  until  signs 
of  growth  appear.  I  prefer  to  water  them 
little  and  often,  instead  of  soaking  the  whole 
pot.  I  know  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
is  not  wet  and  I  don’t  want  it  wet.  There  are 
not  enough  roots  in  the  soil  to  use  up  the 
moisture.  I  wait  for  an  adequate  root  system 
to  grow  as  a  newly  transplanted  plant  will  not 
thrive  with  so  much  wet  soil  around  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  method  of  watering 
draws  the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  pot.  I  have 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  this.  Given  proper 
soil,  healthy  cuttings  and  good  growing  con¬ 
ditions,  it  isn’t  long  until  normal  watering 
may  be  given.  But  by  normal  watering  I  do 
not  mean  giving  so  much  that  the  plant  is 
soggy  wet.  This  should  be  avoided  at  all 
times. 

Some  time  ago,  people  seemed  to  think 
air  conditioning  would  be  detrimental  to 
plants  as  it  would  dry  them  out  too  rapidly. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  might  be  true  with  clay 
pots,  but  I  doubt  it,  as  it  hasn’t  been  with  the 
few  clay  pots  I  still  keep.  True,  these  clay  pots 
have  to  be  watered  oftener  but  they  always 
need  to  be  watered  more  frequently  than  the 
plants  growing  in  plastic  pots.  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  “sold”  on  air  conditioning.  The  plants 
seem  to  enjoy  the  cooler,  dryer  air  as  much 
as  I.  Last  summer  the  humidity  remained  at 
from  70  to  80  per  cent  in  the  basement  during 
very  humid,  hot  weather.  The  temperature 
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did  not  go  over  75°.  -In  spite  of  the  high 
humidity  and  my  great  fears,  I  did  not  have 
one  case  of  mildew.  I  did  have  a  few  plants 
develop  bad  centers  but  I  felt  this  was  largely 
caused  by  overcrowding.  But  the  number  of 
these  was  negligible,  only  6  or  8  out  of  about 
3,000.  The  air  conditioning  did  lower  the 
humidity  very  well  in  the  rest  of  the  house— 
not  so  well  in  the  basement.  However,  it  kept 
the  air  circulating  and  it  gave  a  cooler  tem¬ 
perature;  blooms  were  prolific  and  huge. 

Yes,  I  crowd  plants.  I  believe  we  are  told 
something  about  keeping  leaves  from  touch¬ 
ing.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
grow  violets  that  way?  I  have  an  idea  that 
many  of  us  are  guilty  of  crowding  our  plants. 
As  my  husband  said,  “If  you  had  more  room, 
you  would  grow  more  plants.”  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  he  could  be  right?  In  the  dim  distant 
future,  when  I  don’t  have  to  crowd  plants  in 
order  to  get  as  much  use  from  my  fluorescent 
lights  as  possible,  I  shall  still  do  some  pre¬ 
meditated  crowding.  For  example,  there  are 
always  some  plants  which  develop  drooping 
outside  leaves  in  spite  of  every  caution  one 
can  take.  These  may  be  so  placed  that  the 
drooping  leaves  will  rest  on  plants  around 
them  and  soon  brought  back  to  good  shape 
with  much  less  bother  than  if  one  made  a 
paper  plate  support  or  whatever  else  you  may 
use  for  such  purposes.  I  find  in  grooming 
plants,  crowding  can  be  a  real  help.  That 
doesn’t  sound  sensible,  does  it?  But  it  is — for 
I  crowd  my  violets  very  carefully.  I  don’t 
water  them  from  the  bottom  but  I  do  place 
plants  on  trays  to  facilitate  their  removal 
from  plant  racks  for  watering.  When  plants 
are  placed  close  together  in  the  trays,  their 
leaves  are  interlaced  with  care  in  order  to 
keep  them  symmetrical.  Sometimes  staking 
with  plant  labels  is  necessary  to  get  leaves  to 
grow  as  they  should.  But  at  times  even  this 
will  not  straighten  out  a  leaf  as  it  should  be. 
Such  a  plant  is  placed  in  the  tray  with  the 
leaf  stem  that  needs  help  very  cautiously 
placed  through  an  adjoining  plant.  By  this 
pressure  the  leaf  can  be  held  and  grown  in 
correct  position. 

As  I  started  collecting  African  violets  in 
increasingly  larger  numbers,  I  read  every¬ 
thing  I  could  find  in  regard  to  violet  growing. 
I  still  do.  I  was  quite  careful  then  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  was  recommended.  I  am  sure  that 
is  the  way  you  do  too.  But  gradually,  quest- 
tions  came  to  mind  and  through  experience 
new  ways  of  doing  things  seemed  to  evolve. 
These  may  all  be  the  wrong  way  according  to 
the  experts— but  they  seem  to  be  right  for  me. 
I  would  suggest,  if  you  are  a  beginner,  that 
you  do  not  follow  my  way.  You  had  better 
follow  the  experts’  advice.  In  time  you  will 
probably  develop  your  own  successful  method 
of  culture.  The  important  thing  is  that  your 
way  work  well  for  your  violets.  Whatever 
you  do  .  .  .  and  however  you  do  it  ...  I  hope 
you  have  “Heavenly  Violeting.”  end 
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NEW 

VARIETIES 
TO  COME 


CHARLIE’S  AUNT,  Doris  Leigh,  Montvale,  N.  J.  Free 
blooming,  large  shaggy  white  double;  green  tipped 
petals  delicately  touched  with  traces  of  Fantasy, 
Foliage  medium  green,  quilted. 


Above,  LEPRECAUN,  Arndt’s  Floral  Garden,  Trout- 
dale,  Oregon.  Flat,  cut  girl  type  foliage  stays  under 
4  inches  in  diameter.  The  blossom  is  cupped  with  a 
deep  purple-wine  eye,  and  then  is  mostly  green. 
Ready  next  spring. 


Below,  FRATHEL’S  SUMPTUOUS,  Violet  Frathel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Heart-shaped  leaves,  slightly  scal¬ 
loped  edge.  Blossoms  huge,  full  double,  white  back¬ 
ground  with  plenty  of  pink  running  through.  Pink 
varies  light  to  dark. 


Above,  DORIC,  Hi  Hill  Gardens,  Etters,  Pa.  Single 
21/4  in.  pink  blooms  frosted  with  subtle  white  flecking 
carried  high  above  the  plant  on  strong  stems;  usually 
two  stems  per  leaf.  Leaves  with  red  underneath. 


Below,  TANANNA,  Naomi’s  African  Violets,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  Frilly,  two-tone  lavender  double  flowers 
on  wavy  quilted,  shiny  dark  green  foliage.  To  be 
released  in  1961. 
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PINK  HALO,  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  N.  J. 
Bright  pink  medium-sized  blooms  with  lively  red 
eye,  edged  in  a  border  of  ruffled  white.  Profuse 
bloomer.  Ruffled  foliage  dark  green,  reddish  under¬ 
surface.  Released  next  year. 


3  CHEERS,  Meese’s,  Falls  Church,  Va.  Very  deep  pink 
fringed  full  double  blossom  on  good  bronzy  wavy 
foliage.  Pleasing  color  effect  that  intensifies  and 
deepens  as  it  ages. 


Above,  CLUSTER  PINK,  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville, 
N.  Y.  Immense  clusters  of  big  baby  pink  double 
blossoms  borne  in  great  profusion. 


Above,  SING  GIRL,  Select  Violet  House,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Two-toned  magenta  bicolor  with  a  deep  eye, 
top  petals  of  flowers  have  a  deeper  outline. 


Below,  STAINED  GLASS,  Richter’s  Greenhouse,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.  Extremely  dark  leaves,  deep  red-reverse, 
forming  a  beautiful  background  for  the  frilly  white 
blossoms,  each  one  streaked  with  brilliant  red.  Avail¬ 
able  Indianapolis  Convention. 


Below,  GOLLY  BEE,  Sophia  Baker,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A  profusion  of  very  large,  slightly  fringed,  single  pink 
blooms,  with  a  raspberry  eye  on  strong  stems  that 
stand  well  above  the  large,  flat  growing,  modified 
girl  foliage. 
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I  suppose  it  was  inevitable.  Long  before 
I  was  married,  I  remember  pots  of  African 
violets  in  my  girl  friend’s  home.  But  that 
these  few  pots  would  grow  to  be  thousands 
and  turn  into  a  thriving  business  was  unthink¬ 
able.  However,  that  is  just  what  happened. 
Even  before  she  was  my  “girl  friend”  and 
was  just  a  kid  in  braids,  she  had  a  sure 
knowledge  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  what 
is  now  the  world’s  favorite  house  plant.  It 
may  be  because  her  name  is  Violet.  After  the 
war  I  came  home,  we  were  married  and  went 
to  Vancouver  Island  to  make  our  home. 

Very  soon  the  house  was  full  of  African 
violets,  and  then  overfull.  We  thought  a  green¬ 
house  would  be  fun,  so  I  built  a  small  one 
12  feet  square  and  in  no  time  this  was  double 
decked  and  full.  About  this  time  I  persuaded 
Violet  to  commercialize,  using  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  she  could  use  the  money  to  get  all 
the  new  stock  and  equipment  she  wanted.  I 
promised  to  do  what  I  could  as  handyman  and 
to  look  after  any  business  matters.  This  work¬ 
ed  out  very  well  and  I  was  soon  at  work 
building  another,  considerably  larger  green¬ 
house  to  meet  increased  demands. 


V  Merilees 

K  African  Violets 


We  also  had  our  troubles:  the  usual  pests 
and  diseases,  but  worst  of  all  was  a  fire  that 
destroyed  our  small  greenhouse  and  all  it 
contained,  which  was  all  our  baby  plants  for 
the  coming  year.  We  got  over  this  fire  by 
buying  most  of  the  stock,  together  with  the 
mail  order  list,  of  a  well-known  Canadian 
grower,  Gladys  Henry,  who  was  leaving  the 
field  due  to  ill  health.  We  had  built  up  a  small 
mail  order  business  of  our  own  by  this  time, 
but  this  new  list  of  names  reached  right  across 
Canada  from  Halifax  to  Victoria,  and  we  have 
been  kept  extremely  busy  ever  since.  It  is 
very  exciting  to  have  something  that  is  grow¬ 
ing,  changing  and  developing  every  day.  We 
were  busy  keeping  up  with  the  new  varieties, 
improvements  in  culture,  pest  control,  and 
many  other  fascinating  things.  With  the 
growth  of  the  mail  order  business  I  had  to 
perfect  a  method  of  packaging  the  plants  for 
the  long  trips  on  which  they  were  sent.  When 
I  say  that  we  had  not  one  damaged  parcel 
this  year,  it  speaks  well  for  the  system. 

Violet  is  in  complete  charge  of  the  green¬ 
house.  Occasionally  we  have  help,  but  Violet 
sets  out  all  the  leaves,  does  all  the  potting, 
and  the  repotting  when  necessary.  We  like  to 
grow  in  clay  pots,  but  ship  in  2  or  2V4  inch 
plastic  pots  because  of  the  weight  saving.  At 
each  stage  of  growth  the  plants  are  treated 
with  V-C  13  which  we  find  absolutely  banish¬ 


es  nematodes  and  has  no  ill  effects  whatso¬ 
ever  on  the  plants.  We  use  Endrin  or  Kel- 
thane  as  preventive  measures.  My  wife  has 
to  care  for  thousands  of  plants  now,  but  she 
still  insists  on  giving  each  plant  individual 
attention.  She  checks  each  one  for  dead 
blooms,  keeps  an  eye  out  for  trouble,  and 
waters  with  a  little  watering  can  if  needed. 
I  help  her  out  some  times  by  watering  the 
tiny  ones,  spraying  with  warm  rain  water 
to  clean  off  the  foliage.  I  do  the  pest  control 
work,  and  used  to  stoke  the  furnace,  but  we 
have  just  recently  put  in  an  automatic  oil 
burner  so  I  have  more  time  in  which  to  make 
up  potting  soil  and  do  other  odd  jobs. 

In  growing  our  plants  we  try  to  produce 
a  thriving,  hardy  type  that  will  not  take  too 
much  shock  on  being  moved  to  the  typical 
customer’s  home.  We  do  this  mainly  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  relative  humidity  within  reasonable 
limits;  60  per  cent  seems  about  right  as  it 
is  not  so  low  that  the  plants  do  not  thrive 
but  it  is  not  high  enough  to  make  sappy 
growth.  Also,  we  use  a  rather  greater  day- 
night  difference  in  temperature  which  also 
helps. 

Our  potting  soil  is  the  result  of  quite  a 
lot  of  study  and  research;  and  we.  have  used 
the  same  basic  mix  now  for  several  years. 
Essentially  it  is  a  sand  and  loam  mix  with 
one-thfrd  Blue  Whale  added.  Charcoal  is 
added  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  which  is  very 
important  now  that  so  many  people  use  plant¬ 
ers.  Our  potting  soil  also  contains  fractions 
of  Terra-Lite  and  Perlite,  the  first  for  root 
growth  and  the  latter  is  a  permanent  soil  light- 
ener  and  aerator.  The  relatively  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  Blue  Whale  has  been  found  to  be  very 
beneficial.  It  is  a  peat  moss  product  from 
northern  sphagnum  moss  and  contains  the 
residue  of  the  whole  whales  except  the  fats. 
Coming  from  the  sea  it  has  all  the  trace  ele¬ 
ments  and  regular  nutrients  that  every  plant 
must  have. 

Our  main  greenhouse  is  rather  unique  in 
that  it  consists  of  polythene  sheeting  stretched 
over  laminated  bent  ribs.  There  are  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  plastic  with  an  air  space  between  that 
acts  as  insulation  and  we  estimate  that  it 
saves  us  nearly  50  percent  on  fuel.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  at  night,  using  the  fluorescent 
plant  lights  to  illuminate  from  inside.  This 
greenhouse  was  inexpensive  to  build,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  the  outside  sheeting  has 
to  be  renewed  every  fall;  the  inside  ply  is 
good  for  about  five  years.  The  saving  in  heat 
makes  the  cost  of  replacing  the  polythene 
well  worth-while. 

Another  greenhouse  is  to  be  built  as 
soon  as  possible,  probably  during  the  sum¬ 
mer;  this  will  give  us  a  bit  of  room  to  spare 
and  enable  us  to  carry  out  a  few  ideas  on 
some  new  crosses.  We  get  a  lot  of  pleasure 
out  of  watching  new  varieties  come  into 
flower,  and  although  sometimes  we  think 
the  Monk  Mendel  was  as  mad  as  Rasputin, 
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things  do  go  as  planned  many  times.  We  have 
one  variety  on  our  list  now  that  is  a  real  eye- 
stopper  and  which  we  modestly  call  Meri-Lee. 
It  is  a  large  single,  two-toned  white,  shaded 
with  blue  toward  the  center  which  is  solid 
navy.  The  picture  gives  some  idea  of  the 
form  but  no  idea  of  the  clarity  of  the  blue. 
Another  we  have  high  hopes  for  is  a  very 
frilly  pink  and  white  single.  It  is  a  great  eye- 
catcher  in  the  greenhouse;  in  fact  the  famous 
painter  of  flowers,  Emily  Sartain,  was  so 
taken  with  it  that  we  gave  her  one  to  paint. 
She  is  at  present  negotiating  with  her  pub¬ 
lisher  in  England  to  get  his  authorization  to 
paint  a  series  of  eight  African  violets  which 
will  be  reproduced  as  Hasti-Notes  and  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  world.  With  her  con¬ 
sent  we  have  named  the  plant  “Emily  Sar¬ 
tain.”  We  are  also  working  on  several  single 
pinks  with  stripes  down  the  center  of  the 
petals;  the  photo  (right)  gives  some  idea  of 
this.  However,  the  flood  of  new  varieties  is 
so  heavy  that  unless  we  are  certain  that  the 
plant  in  question  has  genuine  merit  we  do 
not  register  or  promote  it.  In  the  past  we  have 
only  registered  one  plant,  “Rose  Red,”  and  it 
is  still  a  best  seller  with  us.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  registering  Meri-Lee,  Fairy- 
Lee  and  Emily  Sartain. 

The  biggest  change  we  have  seen  in  the 
violet  world  in  the  past  few  years  is  in  pest 
control.  We  can  remember,  and  it  was  only 
a  few  years  back,  when  the  thought  of  a  mite 
infestation  was.  like  a  cloud  of  doom.  In  those 
not  so  distant  days,  if  you  bought  and  sold 
to  any  extent  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  you  received  a  plant  with  mite;  and  in 
spite  of  isolation  systems  it  sometimes  spread 
to  part  or  all  of  your  crop.  Now,  with  the 
effective  sprays  that  are  available,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  having  mite.  Using  a  special  low 
powered,  wide  field  microscope  (5,  10  and 
20  power)  I  keep  a  careful  lookout  but  have 
not  seen  a  mite  for  over  two  years.  Similarly 
with  nematodes,  V-C  13  and  Shell  Nemagon 
have  these  little  horrors  under  good  control. 

We  will  doubtless  see  many  more  changes 
and  improvements  as  the  years  go  by:  new 
varieties,  new  methods.  Perhaps  someone  will 
get  a  yellow  one.  I  have  heard  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  positive  they  saw  a  “pure  yel¬ 
low  African  violet”  one  place  or  another,  that 
it  will  be  nice  to  say  “Oh  yes,  we  have  a 
few  doubles  and  singles  over  on  the  far 
bench.”  However,  yellow  one  or  not,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  stay  in  the  violet  business.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  we  live  so  far  from  the  big 
centers  of  population  and  do  not  get  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  many  of  the  people  we 
would  like  to  meet.  Cowichan  is  a  beautiful 
place  to  live  and  many  people  come  here  to 
vacation;  it  has  the  best  salmon  fishing  in 
the  world,  so  some  of  these  violeteers  may 
come  to  see  us,  although  if  they  are  real 
violet  enthusiasts  I  suspect  that  they  will  be 
to  busy  to  go  fishing.  I  know  we  are.  end 


Our  fairy  palace  at  night  —  shows  up 
for  miles. 


R.  O.  Merilees,  Cowichan  Station,  B.  C., 
Canada 


Unnamed  No.  1  —  Has 
a  distinct  bright  cerise 
stripe  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  petal.  Rest 
of  flower  is  a  good 
pink.  Foliage  is  wavy. 
Good  bloomer. 


Emily  Sartin — A  dain¬ 
ty  pink  and  white 
blossom  with  very  ruf¬ 
fled  foliage.  Very  good 
blooming  variety  with 
good  sized  flower. 


ivieri-Lee 


.  ,  - - Anis  variety  is  a  husky  grower  and 

large  blue  blossom  is  deeper  in  the 
center  shading  paler  blue  to  white  at  the  edge. 
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Above,  A  view  underground  of  the  main  drift  and  a 
Le  Tourneau  limestone  hauling  unit.  Very  noticeable 
is  the  good  housekeeping  of  this  room  and  pillar  sys¬ 
tem  of  mining.  Right,  A  room  heading  of  blasted 
limerock  showing  a  crawler  mounted  crane  with 
man-working  platform  for  greater  mining  safety. 


Limestone 


Marie  Dannemiller,  Barberton,  Ohio 

Limestone  is  a  rock  consisting  mostly  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  most  contain  some 
magnesium  carbonate,  when  there  is  10%  or 
more,  the  rock  is  usually  known  as  high  mag¬ 
nesium  limestone  and  when  there  is  30%  or 
more  it  is  called  dolomite  limestone.  In  the 
early  days  of  American  agriculture,  when  vir¬ 
gin  soils  were  first  plowed,  most  of  them  con¬ 
tained  enough  dolomitic  lime  to  grow  good 
crops,  but  this  is  no  longer  true  and  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  lime  to  these  soils  which 
have  become  depleted  by  cropping,  erosion 
and  leaching. 

Most  limestone  originated  from  deposits  of 
the  shells  and  skeletal  remains  of  marine  or¬ 
ganisms  and  sea  animals  that  inhabited  prehis¬ 
toric  oceans  and  lakes  but  many  deposits 
have  resulted  from  the  movement  of  the 
original  formations  in  a  water  solution  to  be 
redeposited  somewhere  else,  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  found  in  caves,  for  example.  Lime¬ 
stone  varies  widely  in  hardness,  depending  on 
pressure  and  chemical  action  during  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  earth’s  surface,  chalk  is  a  soft 
limestone  formed  by  one  celled  creatures 
called  protozoa  foraminifera  and  they  live 
on  the  floor  of  the  oceans  or  drift  in  salty 
sea  water  and  their  family  tree  goes  back 
five  hundred  million  years.  These  tiny  crea¬ 
tures  have  lived  and  died  in  countless  tons 
thru  the  ages  and  their  vacant  homes  sink 
to  the  ocean  floor  layer  upon  layer,  sometimes 
a  thousand  feet  thick.  There  are  beds  of  chalk 
in  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  of 
course,  the  famous  White  Cliffs  of  Dover  are 


chalk,  raised  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  pressure  from  within  the  earth.  Marble  is 
the  hardest  form  of  limestone. 

Here  in  Ohio  our  normal  rainfall  exceeds 
30  inches  a  year  and  as  the  rain  water  soaks 
down  through  the  soil,  it  dissolves  the  calcium 
and  magnesium,  carries  it  out  into  creeks  and 
rivers,  and  eventually,  it  reaches  the  ocean. 
In  the  thirty  state  area  drained  by  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  69,000,000  tons  are  lost  yearly, 
and  sea  creatures  are  provided  with  the  lime 
necessary  to  make  their  shells.  Because  of  this 
leaching,  the  soil  gradually  becomes  acid  and 
limestone  must  be  supplied  to  again  produce 
good  crops,  overcome  the  acid  that  has  formed 
over  the  years  and  to  put  back  into  the  soil  an 
important  plant  food,  calcium.  Dolomitic  lime¬ 
stone  also  supplies  magnesium,  the  mineral 
base  which  forms  chlorophyll,  the  green  color¬ 
ing  matter  in  plants  upon  which  all  life  de¬ 
pends.  It  acts  as  a  carrier  of  phosphorous  in 
the  plant,  promotes  the  formation  of  fats  and 
oils.  Calcium  promotes  root  formation  and 
growth,  regulates  intake  of  other  plant  foods, 
influences  seed  production  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  phosphorous,  calcium  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  rigid  structure  —  the  bones  and 
teeth  —  of  human  beings  and  animals.  It  is 
essential  for  the  clotting  of  blood,  and  steady 
working  of  the  heart  and  other  muscular  ac¬ 
tivity.  Without  calcium  and  magnesium  there 
probably  would  be  neither  animal  or  plant 
life  upon  the  earth. 

Most  crops  like  a  neutral  soil  with  a  pH  of 
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6.5  and  this  is  easy  to  maintain  with  the  help 
of  a  soil  testing  kit.  In  addition,  limestone  will 
make  heavy  clay  and  silt  soils  more  porous  and 
granular,  it  hastens  the  decay  of  organic  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  stubble,  straw,  compost  piles, 
etc.  In  strongly  acid  soils,  aluminum  and  iron 
become  soluble  and  may  become  poisonous  to 
plants,  lime  inactivates  them,  making  them  in¬ 
soluble  and  harmless;  phosphorous  becomes 
insoluble  in  strongly  acid  soils,  lime  combines 
with  it  making  it  available  to  plants.  Nearly 
all  beneficial  bacteria  and  other  microscopic 
soil  organisms  require  well  limed  soil  includ¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  found  in 
the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  legumes,  peas,  etc. 

When  limestone  is  burned,  it  becomes  cal¬ 
cium  oxide  or  quicklime  and  is  very  fierce  in 
action,  it  should  never  be  used  in  soils  for  it 
kills  all  organisms.  When  water  is  added  to 
quicklime,  it  becomes  calcium  hydroxide  or 
hydrated  lime,  there  is  a  violent  chemical  re¬ 
action  and  the  material  gets  very  hot.  If  the 
skin  is  wet  when  handling  hydrated  lime,  se¬ 
vere  burns  can  result,  many  gardeners  have 
had  severely  burned  feet  from  this  lime  sifting 
in  their  shoes  while  liming  lawns  or  gardens, 
because  of  their  feet  perspiring.  Oyster  shells, 
wood  ashes,  bone  meal,  gypsum,  marble  dust 
and  marl  are  all  sources  of  calcium. 

Limestone  is  found  in  many  different  ways, 
some  is  in  bculder  form,  some  in  layers  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  topsoil  over  it,  some  is  quar¬ 
ried,  some,  strip-mined.  Less  than  a  mile  from 
us  is  the  deepest  limestone  mine  in  the  world 
owned  by  the  Columbia  Southern  Chemical 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  twin  shafts,  550  feet 
apart  were  driven  into  fertile  farm  land, 
straight  down  thru  scores  of  sandstone  and 
shale  formations,  blasting  and  drilling  an  av¬ 
erage  of  six  feet  a  day.  More  than  400  days 
were  required  to  sink  the  twin  shafts,  meas¬ 
uring  16  X  7  feet,  they  were  framed  with  steel 
and  lined  with  concrete,  one  to  a  depth  of 
2,323  feet,  the  other  2,258  feet,  deeper  than 
man  had  ever  gone  into  the  earth  for  this  com¬ 
mon  raw  material  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  chemicals.  The  deposit 
is  345  feet  thick  and  has  been  identified  by 
geologists  as  Columbus  limestone  of  the  De¬ 
vonian  Age.  Van  Nostrand’s  Scientific  Ency¬ 
clopedia  states  that  the  Devonian  Age  began 
330,000,000  years  ago  and  continued  for 
50,000,000  years.  Each  shaft  was  operated  on 
four  six-hour  shifts,  seven  days  a  week  and 
an  average  of  22  pounds  of  dynamite  used  to 
blast  each  foot  of  shaft,  100,000  pounds  used 
in  all. 

The  mine  openings  appear  to  be  long,  level, 
rectangular  tunnels  blasted  out  of  solid  lime¬ 
stone,  the  walls  and  ceilings  no  rougher  than  a 
rough  plaster  job  in  the  home.  At  the  advanced 
working  surface,  holes  are  drilled  in  the  rock 
with  pneumatic  drills  mounted  on  labor  sav¬ 
ing  mobile  rigs.  The  drills  bore  holes  just  far 


enough  apart  for  the  dynamite  to  break  the 
limestone  to  suitable  size  for  the  crushing 
equipment.  After  all  other  men  have  checked 
out  of  the  mine,  explosive  experts  take  over 
and  the  actual  shooting  is  done  with  electric 
delay  blasting  caps,  and  as  much  as  a  ton  of 
explosive  is  used  each  night.  Scalers  move  in 
next  morning  to  pry  the  loose  rock  from  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  and  giant  electric  shovels 
mounted  on  caterpillars  load  the  limestone  in¬ 
to  Diesel  driven  dump  trucks. 

The  primary  crusher,  located  within  the 
mine,  “chews”  the  stone  down  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  a  conveyor  belt  system  passes 
it  on  to  a  400  ton  capacity  bin  from  which  it 
is  lifted  up  the  production  shaft  by  automatic 
ten  ton  capacity  “skips.”  On  the  surface,  the 
stone  is  passed  to  the  screening  mill  on  broad 
rubber  conveyor  belts  and  electric  lorry  cars 
transport  stone  screened  from  one  to  six  and 
a  half  inch  sizes  to  the  Alkali  Plant,  two  miles 
away.  Of  the  remaining  stone  less  than  one 
inch,  about  20%  is  processed  into  agricultural 
limestone,  the  rest  into  road  construction, 
cement  making  and  other  commercial  uses. 

Rock  temperature  in  the  mine  is  86  de¬ 
grees,  but  a  down  draft  ventilating  current, 
80,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  supplies  ventila¬ 
tion  and  cuts  the  temperature  to  74  degrees. 
The  forced  air  current  goes  down  the  service 
shaft,  passes  through  the  working  areas  and 
returns  to  the  surface  through  the  production 
shaft,  and  it  can  be  reversed.  A  safety  control 
on  the  dump  trucks  moving  to  and  from  the 
crusher  is  maintained  by  a  series  of  traffic 
lights  like  those  found  at  busy  city  intersec¬ 
tions. 

Drinking  water  from  Columbia’s  own  fil¬ 
tration  station  on  the  surface  flows  down 
through  a  half  mile  of  pipe  to  the  electrically 
cooled  water  fountains.  Located  in  the  brightly 
lighted  working  area  near  the  service  shaft 
entrance,  the  machine  repair  shop,  trans¬ 
former  station,  mess  hall  and  other  permanent 
installations  give  this  mine  area  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  humming  factory  operation.  80,000 
tons  of  the  mineral  are  taken  from  the  mine 
each  month  and  at  the  plant,  fired  by  coke  in 
kilns,  the  stone  is  converted  to  lime  which  is 
used  to  process  soda  ash,  caustic  soda  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  alkali  products  vital  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  America’s  industries.  Late  in  the  fall 
Columbia  Southern  opened  their  new  multi¬ 
million  dollar  cement  installation  which  will, 
annually,  produce  1,500,000  barrels  of  cement, 
it  is  above  the  mine  and  located  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  alongside  nine  140  foot  storage  silos. 
The  plant  has  a  completely  automatic  dust- 
control  system  and  the  electronically  con¬ 
trolled  cement  producing  unit  is  one  of  three 
of  this  type  in  the  country. 

Nature  is  generous  with  her  treasures,  it 
is  our  duty  to  use  them  wisely  and  well;  keep 
them,  guard  them,  care  for  them,  for  they  keep 
men,  guard  men,  care  for  men;  destroy  them 
and  man  is  destroyed.  end 
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QUESTIOl^ 


Anne  Tinari  Tinari  Greenhouses  Bethayres,  Pa. 


IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  letters 
from  folk  who  are  kind  enough  to  send  in 
interesting  personal  experiences.  Many  times 
these  letters  are  most  helpful  to  beginners 
but  particularly  are  they  beneficial  to  our  ex¬ 
perienced  readers.  The  following  letters  are 
from  two  such  members: 

Dear  Anne:  I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  solved 
the  problem  of  getting  our  violets  under  more 
light.  My  husband  gave  me  a  gift,  a  3  tier 
table,  and  he  fastened  a  string  of  lights  (that 
we  used  on  our  Christmas  tree)  with  staples 
under  the  top  and  middle  shelves.  They  are 
like  the  all  white  type  used  in  night  lights, 
they  shine  down  on  the  plants  and  even  warm 
the  pots.  I  keep  them  on  during  the  day.  I 
can  have  so  many  more  violets  in  this  manner. 
As  I  had  it  arranged  previously,  the  plants  on 
the  front  of  the  table  never  got  enough  light 
to  perform  but  now,  with  this  additional  in¬ 
candescent  light,  they  are  lush  and  green  and 
are  all  starting  to  form  buds.  When  the  sun 
shines  too  brightly  on  any  shelf  I  just  twist 
the  little  bulbs  off.  All  I  have  to  do  now  is 
to  check  the  lights  from  time  to  time  and 
leave  the  ones  burning  where  the  light  is 
needed  most.  Mrs.  O.  C.  Close,  210-4th  St., 
Ludington,  Mich. 

Dear  Mrs.  Tinari:  I  have  read  so  many 
queries  about  how  to  control  root  rot  that  I 
decided  to  pass  on  my  remedy.  I  would  not 
say  it  is  a  positive  cure  but  I  find  it  most 
successful. 

After  a  plant  finishes  blooming  and  no 
more  buds  are  in  evidence,  I  ruthlessly  cut 
away  the  entire  row  of  outer  leaves.  If  the 
plant  is  very  overgrown,  in  a  few  days  I  take 
off  the  second  row  and  if  it  is  a  pet  plant  — 
the  second  row  of  leaves  is  set  in  damp  vermi- 
culite.  The  plant  is  then  left  undisturbed  for 
a  week,  watered  if  needed,  but  not  fertilized. 
When  due  for  a  rewatering,  instead  it  is  un¬ 
potted,  the  root  cut  away  and  only  a  short 
stalk  left.  I  set  a  saucer  or  other  type  of  dish 
(that  will  fit)  on  top  of  a  pot;  fill  it  with 
plain  water  and  place  the  stalk  of  the  plant 
in  the  water.  It  is  left  there  until  good  roots 
form,  then  repotted  in  fresh  potting  mix.  In 
this  way  I  have  fresh,  crisp  plants  sitting  in 
water  instead  of  listless  looking  ones  in  their 
pots.  Then,  before  too  long,  a  nice  new  plant 
is  in  bloom. 

I  used  to  try  this  method  with  plants  that 
had  developed  root  rot,  with  some  success, 
but  usually  for  me  when  root  rot  sets  in  the 
plant  has  “had  it.”  Also,  I  did  find,  most  root 


rot  took  place  in  plants  that  had  been  potted 
up  over  several  seasons.  It  seems  the  soil  be¬ 
came  caked  around  the  roots,  and  then  it 
dried  out,  not  letting  the  water  actually  at 
the  whole  root  system.  I  would  find  the  outer 
soil  damp  and  that  clinging  to  the  roots  very 
dry  and  the  root  system  itself  quite  dry 
likewise.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamstock,  128  Catharine 
St.,  Fort  William,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Q.  Can  you  help  diagnose  the  trouble  with 
my  White  Pride  violet?  It  had  luxurious 
foliage  and  about  60  buds.  Then  the  large 
leaves  on  the  lower  edge  began  to  wilt  down, 
the  tips  of  some  of  the  leaves  also  showed 
some  rot.  Now  the  plant  seems  to  be  reduc¬ 
ing  in  size  but  is  still  in  bloom.  I  try  to 
follow  all  the  general  rules,  but  this  has  me 
stumped. 

Miss  Adams,  New  York  27,  New  York 

A.  How  often  do  you  water  your  plants? 
Is  this  the  only  one  you  are  having  difficulty 
with?  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  be  over¬ 
watering  or  what  cultural  requirement  for 
African  violets  you  are  not  meeting.  Do  re¬ 
check  and  review  how  you  care  for  your 
plant.  Could  you  possibly  have  your  plant 
in  a  soil  that  holds  too  much  moisture,  and 
does  not  contain  the  right  nutrients  for  a 
heavy  blooming  plant  of  this  type?  We  find 
the  pH  of  soil  for  African  violets  is  at  its 
best  at  about  6.4.  Also,  it  might  be  wise  to 
examine  the  root  system  for  signs  of  nematode 
infestation.  The  use  of  V-C  13  would  probably 
be  advisable  if  a  nematode  infestation  is  sus¬ 
pected. 

Q.  What  can  I  do  for  the  pesky  little  flies 
one  notices  where  plant  life  exists? 

Marjorie  M.  Romberger,  Elizabethville,  Pa. 

A.  These  flies  seem  to  enjoy  the  lush,  moist 
atmosphere  created  among  growing  plants. 
The  Antrol  House  Plant  Bomb  is  a  very  simple 
and  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Do 
follow  the  directions  on  the  can.  Spray  with 
care. 

Q.  If  an  amateur  or  small  grower  of  African 
violets  propagates  and  sells  any  of  the  named 
varieties  to  a  store  for  resale,  is  it  necessary 
to  have  permission  from  the  originators  of 
those  varieties? 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Walker,  5235  Farrar  Ct. 

Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

A.  I  know  of  no  existing  law  or  regulation 
whereby  a  small  grower  must  obtain  per¬ 
mission  from  the  originator,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  patented  variety  of  which  there  are 
comparatively  few  on  the  market.  These  are 
listed,  with  their  originators’  names,  in  your 
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Members’  Handbook  on  page  136. 

Q.  I  am  a  new  member  and  real  beginner 
in  the  Society.  I  am  so  deeply  interested  I 
read  and  reread  the  magazine  many  times. 
I  don’t  know  where  to  really  start  .  .  .  every¬ 
one  seems  to  have  his  own  special  soil  mixture 
and  culture  .  .  .  what  book  would  you  suggest 
I  purchase?  Do  I  need  a  fluorescent  fixture 
as  my  light  space  is  limited?  I  am  thoroughly 
confused!  I  shall  be  grateful  for  suggestions. 

Dorothy  J.  Stray,  930  E.  250th  St., 
Euclid  32,  Ohio 

A.  First,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on 
becoming  a  member  of  our  Great  National 
Society  — -  this  is  a  fine  step  in  the  right 
direction,  so  please  do  not  feel  confused. 
Only  by  growing  a  few  plants  and  reading 
of  others  experiences  can  you  be  guided 
toward  the  best  method  of  culture  for  your 
individual  location  and  space. 

There  are  many  good  books  on  the  market. 
May  I  suggest  “1001  Questions”  by  Helen 
Van  Pelt  Wilson.  This  is  an  excellent  guide 
for  the  beginner  as  it  is  so  easily  understood, 
written  in  question  and  answer  form.  With 
this  book,  plus  your  quarterly  African  Violet 
Magazine,  you  should  be  quite  well  informed 
and  soon  acquire  your  own  special  procedure 
for  growing  African  violets. 

Remember  too,  if  you  try  any  method  and 
are  successful,  do  not  change.  Try  new  ideas 
gradually;  experiment  on  only  a  plant  or  two 
at  a  time  until  you  are  certain  your  new  way 
is  right. 

Q.  Why  does  a  plant  become  smaller  in¬ 
stead  of  increasing  in  size?  It  looks  healthy 
but  lacks  bloom. 

Louise  Knox,  201  Forest,  Ben  Avon, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Your  African  violet  may  be  old  or  pos¬ 
sibly  be  infested  with  nematodes.  Also,  may 
I  suggest  that  plants  which  are  in  too  large 
a  pot  or  are  planted  in  a  soil  that  lacks 
proper  nourishment  will  not  have  good  normal 
growth.  Lack  of  sufficient  humidity  or  light 
can  also  retard  bloom.  How  are  your 
other  plants  growing?  Is  this  the  only  one 
you  are  having  this  trouble  with? 

Q.  My  violets  have  a  powdery  white  dust 
on  the  blossoms  and  stems  that  seems  to 
appear  2  or  3  days  after  the  flowers  open 
up.  Could  it  be  mildew?  I  have  used  wettable 
sulphur  over  the  soil  and  around  the  top  of 
the  pot  without  success. 

Anna  B.  Miller,  Gibson  City,  Illinois 

A.  This  no  doubt  is  mildew.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  place  the  plants  where  more  air 
circulation  would  be  available?  Also,  try 
Fermate  used  freely  when  this  trouble 
arises.  I  have  had  reports  of  good  results  from 
the  use  of  Acti-Doine,  a  new  fungicide.  A 
very,  very  light  dusting  through  and  under 
the  foliage  and  blossoms  with  End-o-Pest  is 
good.  End-o-Pest  may  be  purchased  at  many 
grocery  stores  (garden  sections).  It  comes  in 


a  cardboard  dispenser  and  is  easy  to  use. 

Q.  I  am  a  beginner  and  am  truly  puzzled. 
I  take  all  precautions  to  keep  my  plants  in 
good  growing  condition.  I  feed  them  regularly. 
My  trays  are  kept  filled  with  Perl-Lome  in 
which  the  pots  are  securely  imbedded.  I  water 
my  violets  by  wetting  the  Perl-Lome.  Plastic 
pots  are  used.  These  are  well  washed  and 
painted  white  2  weeks  before  use.  What  shall 
I  do  about  the  buds  turning  brown  and  drop¬ 
ping  off  my  plants  before  they  are  fully 
mature?  Also,  many  plants  are  losing  their 
outer  leaves. 

Jimmy  Watson,  1316  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  28,  N.Y. 
A.  I  find  it  best  to  have  plants  sit  on  a 
medium  such  as  perlite  or  vermiculite  which 
is  kept  only  slightly  moist.  However,  for  prop¬ 
er  watering  of  plants  I  prefer  to  water  them 
individually  according  to  their  specific  needs. 
Remember,  keep  plants  slightly  pot-bound  for 
best  bloom,  and  provide  good  drainage  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pots.  I  should  also  like  to 
suggest  putting  your  plants  in  pots  that  have 
not  been  painted.  I  feel  this  extra  coating  of 
paint  on  the  pots  has  much  to  do  with  im¬ 
proper  aerating  of  the  soil.  If  you  prefer  white 
pots,  please  be  advised  they  are  readily 
available  on  the  market  today  in  either  the 
3  or  4  inch  size.  A  humidity  of  50  to  70% 
is  desirable  for  good  growth  and  flowering. 

Q.  What  size  pot  would  one  use  to  start 
fresh  cut  or  rooted  leaves?  Would  the  same 
size  be  used  for  little  plantlets  or  cuttings? 
What  size  would  be  suitable  for  the  larger 
plants? 

Mrs.  Orval  Felt,  Little  Falls,  New  York 
A.  A  small  2y4  inch  size  plastic  or  clay  pot 
would  be  most  suitable  for  cuttings  or  small 
plantlets.  Use  several  grouped  close  together 
—  as  this  helps  to  create  a  more  favorable 
growing  atmosphere  by  increasing  the 
humidity  at  plant  level.  Roots  seem  to 
establish  themselves  better  in  a  small  pot 
and  a  better,  firmer  root  system  results.  For 
the  larger  plant,  the  3  inch  standard  or 
squatty  pot  is  quite  sufficient.  Your  African 
violet  can  have  a  good  leaf  spread  of  12  to 
15  inches  or  more  in  this  size  pot  and  your 
plant  is  quite  comfortable.  You  seldom  need 
pots  of  4  inches  or  larger  for  violets,  unless 
plants  grow  to  a  very  great  proportion  suit¬ 
able  for  such  larger  size  container. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  African 
violets  that  have  been  exposed  to  40°  temp¬ 
erature  in  cold  weather?  If  they  survive  will 
they  ever  be  normal  plants  again? 

Miss  Olive  Kifer,  Goldendale,  Washington 
A.  Place  the  plant  in  a  warm,  well-lighted 
window.  Disturb  it  as  little  as  possible.  Do  not 
remove  leaves  which  have  only  damaged 
spots;  let  the  plant  conserve  all  its  strength. 
Damaged  foliage  should  dry  and  may  be 
removed  later  but  if  leaves  get  mushy  remove 
continued  next  page,  bottom  first  column 
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Lia  de  Urueta,  Medellin,  Colombia,  S.  A. 


Mrs.  de  Urueta’s  special  flower  stand  is  ideal  for  her 
large  patio,  and  beautifully  displays  her  blooming 
African  violets. 


African  Violets  In  Colombia 

I  only  have  merry  stories  about  my  African 
violets  because  I  have  always  been  success¬ 
ful  in  growing  them.  I  live  in  Medellin,  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  beautiful  valley  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  temperature  averages  75°F., 
there  is  a  medium  humid  climate,  with  rains  in 
the  evening  —  everything  that  is  desirable  for 
growing  all  kinds  of  plants.  I  really  don’t 
bother  very  much  about  the  way  they  must  be 
cultivated,  first  of  all  because  of  climate  condi¬ 
tions,  and  second  because  I  love  them.  When 
I  was  a  child  I  got  used  to  my  mother’s  rou¬ 
tine  of  keeping  an  African  violet  among  her 
plants,  but  that  one  was  not  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ones  we  are  able  to  get  at  present.  In  our 
house  there  was  always  a  large  stock  of  Hol¬ 


land  gloxinias  whose  care  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  violets. 

At  the  beginning,  about  five  years  ago,  I 
had  some  troubles  like  crown  rot.  To  avoid 
crown  rot,  parasites,  etc.,  I  started  using  Foli- 
dol-E605  (made  by  Bayer)  which  is  a  poison¬ 
ous  liquid  and  is  used  as  a  solution  (10  drops 
to  a  quart  of  water)  and  mixed  with  Hyponex 
as  instructed  by  the  makers.  I  use  this  solu¬ 
tion  every  two  weeks,  watering  the  plant  all 
over  except  the  flowers  which  the  solution 
would  discolor. 

With  the  use  of  this  simple  method  there 
is  no  need  of  soil  sterilization,  and  at  the  same 
time  Folidol-E605  makes  the  violet  root  sys¬ 
tem  able  to  take  food  from  the  soil  (a  very 
light  one)  and  it  brightens  the  flower  color. 

I  have  given  violets  to  my  friends  and 
from  that  I  have  gained  some  experience  about 
people’s  behavior.  If  they  do  not  love  them, 
violets  will  die  in  a  few  days;  that  is  why  I 
said  that  all  you  need  to  successfully  grow 
them  is  love.  Besides  that,  a  friendship  started 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African  violet  hobby 
is  so  strong  that  it  has  no  comparison  with 
other  ways  of  getting  and  keeping  friends. 

end 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  insecticide  Folidol-E605 
that  Mrs.  de  Urueta  uses  is  manufactured  by 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  A.  G.  of  Leverkusen, 
Germany.  There  is  a  medicinal  product  named 
Folidol  that  is  sold  in  the  United  States,  but 
this  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  anemias  and 
as  a  general  tonic.) 


QUESTION  BOX— Continued 

them.  Be  extremely  careful  to  not  overwater. 
Do  not  feed.  The  surviving  plant  should  be 
normal.  However,  it  is  possible  that  due  to 
shock  (exposure  to  cold)  plants  may  show 
evidence  of  mutation  as  they  grow  out.  It 
is  a  very  serious  and  costly  affair  when 
violets  are  exposed  to  low  or  freezing  temp¬ 
eratures.  If  a  plant  is  a  little  on  the  dry  side 
it  has  a  fair  chance  of  survival  (cells  of 
plants  are  not  wet  and  saturated  to  cause 
more  damage). 

Q.  Where  may  I  purchase  Pink  Wink  which 
was  featured  on  the  September  1958  front 
cover? 

A.  From  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  Hanover  Road, 
Florham  Park,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Kile  gave  the 
plant  to  Mrs.  Ward  who  graciously  agreed  to 
place  leaf  cuttings  for  sale. 

f 

READERS!  Can  you  answer  these: 

Q.  I  am  in  search  of  a  Blue  Boy  African 
violet  the  old-fashioned  one  that  originally 
existed. 


Mrs.  C.  E.  Earls,  324  Alice  Dr., 
Eau  Gallic,  Florida 

Q.  Is  anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
back  issues  of  the  magazine  as  follows: 
Volume  7  Number  1  through  Volume  11 
Number  1?  Would  like  to  sell  reasonable  as 
a  unit. 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Legato,  12  Worth  St., 
So.  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Q.  I  lost  an  exposed  #620  Kodachrome  film 
on  the  morning  of  April  1st  at  the  National 
Show  in  Atlantic  City,  which  I  am  most 
anxious  to  recover.  If  it  has  been  found  by 
any  member  I  would  most  greatly  appreciate 
its  return  as  many  are  family  pictures. 

Mrs.  Patricia  A.  Bonsmier,  R.  D.  #2, 

Stockton,  N.  J. 

A.  If  anyone  has  found  this  film,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Bonsmier  direct  at  the  above 
address. 

Q.  I  have  a  complete  set  of  African  Violet 
Magazines  in  excellent  condition  for  sale, 
from  the  first  to  the  present  issue.  If  any 
readers  are  interested,  please  contact  direct: 

Mrs.  H.  Svoboda,  2117,  Euclid  Ave., 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Wm.  P.  Malone,  Dallas,  Texas 


Soil-Addendum 


SINCE  publication  of  the  article  “Soil,”  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine,  September  1959,  many 
have  written  for  additional  information.  Your 
interest  and  letters  are  very  much  appreciated, 
but  because  of  circumstances  beyond  my  con¬ 
trol  I  have  been  unable  to  answer  each  of 
your  letters.  This  is  my  attempt  to  reply  to 
your  questions.  I  intentionally  left  much  de¬ 
tail  from  the  article  because  of  lengthening  it 
so  much,  which  was  probably  an  error  if  I 
may  judge  by  the  letters  received. 

Many  seem  to  wish  to  know  something 
about  me  personally.  I  am  not  a  commercial 
grower  of  violets  and  am  in  no  way  connected 
commercially  with  African  violets.  It  is  strict¬ 
ly  a  hobby  of  mine  and  I  have  on  hand 
usually  less  than  fifty  plants,  though  formerly 
I  often  had  growing  near  a  hundred  plants. 
Some  who  have  called  seem  so  disappointed 
not  to  find  a  large  commercial  African  violet 
establishment.  In  addition  to  the  fifty  or  so 
plants  mentioned  above  I  usually  have  some 
ten  to  twenty  experimental  plants  that  I  never 
show  as  they  quite  frequently  look  so  worn 
out  and  sick  in  their  isolated  location  that 
they  would  be  disheartening.  I  am  a  retired 
pharmacist  and  the  experimental  phase  in¬ 
terests  me  very  much.  The  greatest  surprise 
to  me  in  your  letters  in  conhection  with  this 
soil  formula  is  the  seeming  inability  to  locate 
the  materials  used  in  preparing  the  soil.  So 
some  pointers  on  this  and  the  ingredients 
themselves: 

Canadian  Peat  Moss  should  be  available 
in  small  and  large  bales  at  virtually  all  gar¬ 
den  and  agricultural  supply  stores,  some  chain 
drug  stores,  and  at  many  of  the  chain  grocery 
stores.  Small  quantities  may  be  mail  or¬ 
dered  from: 

DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 
149  W.  Main  St. — Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 
or 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 
3505  Mozart  Ave.  —  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 
Michigan  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss  is  also  good 
and  may  be  available  and  more  convenient 
for  many  of  you.  Be  sure  the  peat  moss  is  not 
finely  pulverized,  usually  caused  by  age  and 
handling  while  in  a  dry  condition.  Measure  it 
“wet  packed”  and  be  sure  the  measure  is 
full.  “Wet  pack”  is  when  the  moss  is  wet 
enough  to  stick  together  when  squeezed  in 
the  hand,  but  not  wet  enough  that  water  can 
be  squeezed  from  it.  Good  peat  moss  is  light 
red-tan  to  a  chocolate-brown  color.  Blackish 
moss  is  worthless  and  usually  is  composted 
from  age  or  it  may  be  sedge  peat  moss.  The 
latter  must  be  avoided  by  all  means.  Finely 
pulverized  moss  is  useless;  use  the  granulated. 
Some  whom  I  know  sift  out  the  fine  particles 


through  common  window  screen  wire.  I  do 
not  believe  this  advisable  as  the  moss  must  be 
very  dry  for  this  screening  and  it  appears  that 
about  as  much  is  pulverized  in  handling  as  is 
removed  by  the  screening.  This  is  the  main 
base  of  this  soil  and  much  care  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  handling  is  necessary.  Little  pul¬ 
verizing  takes  place  if  the  moss  is  wet. 

Milled  Sphagnum  Moss  is  available  from: 

MOSSER  LEE 

Department  T  —  Millstown,  Wisconsin 

or 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 
3505  Mozart  Ave.  ■ —  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 
This  ingredient  is  a  continuous  acting  anti¬ 
septic  and  is  especially  beneficial  to  plantlets, 
and  is  a  necessity  if  the  soil  is  to  be  used  for 
seeding.  Use  equal  parts  of  this  soil  and  fine 
sand  for  seeding. 

Potassium  Nitrate,  Potassium  Sulphate,  and 
Potassium  Chloride  (chemically  pure  or  tech¬ 
nical  grades  only  are  recommended  because 
of  impurities  usually  present  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  agricultural  grades)  are  available  at 
your  pharmacy,  or  he  is  able  to  obtain  them 
for  you  in  Y4  pound  packages  and  up  in  size. 
Because  of  the  trace  quantity  of  sulphur  con¬ 
tained  Potassium  Sulphate  is  preferred  to 
Potassium  Chloride.  All  three  of  these  salts 
are  plant  foods  as  well  as  enabling  the  plant 
to  utilize  other  plant  foods. 

Instant  Vigoro  is  a  patented  plant  food 
prepared  by  Swift  &  Co.,  Plant  Division,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  In  pound  packages  and  up  it 
should  be  available  at  most  garden  and  agri¬ 
cultural  supply  stores.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
most  chain  groceries,  many  drug  stores  as  well 
as  the  5  &  10  cent  stores. 

Iron  Chelate  is  available  in  most  garden 
and  agricultural  supply  stores,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  5  &  10  cent  stores,  drug  stores, 
and  chain  grocery  stores  who  operate  a  gar¬ 
den  supply  department.  This  ingredient  makes 
the  greens  darker  and  slightly  darkens  some 
blossoms  and  is  a  stimulant  for  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  other  plant  foods. 

Single  Superphosphate,  or  the  stronger  if 
the  quantity  used  is  proportionately  reduced, 
Dolomite  Lime,  Calcium  Carbonate  Lime,  and 
Ground  Limestone  should  be  available  at  most 
garden  supply  stores  and  at  any  agricultural 
supply  store  as  they  are  used  extensively  in 
most  all  crop  growth.  Also  available  by  mail 
order  from: 

DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 
149  W.  Main  St.  —  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 
or 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 
3505  Mozart  Ave.  —  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 
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Some  Pointers 

Finely  pulverized  sphagnum  peat  moss 
causes  more  rapid  composting  and  will  creep 
up  the  crown  and  petioles  of  the  plant  which 
causes  gradual  smothering  and  deposits  soil 
salts  thereon.  Also  it  compacts  more  and 
does  not  permit  free  access  of  air  into  the  soil 
for  root  health.  The  limes  are  plant  foods  as 
well  as  soil  conditioners  and  are  extremely 
essential.  In  my  opinion  ground  limestone  is 
the  best  of  all  these.  Whiting,  obtainable  at 
your  drug  and  paint  stores,  is  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  for  the  limes.  Chemically  it  is 
calcium  carbonate.  Use  it  in  like  measure  or 
weight  as  the  other  limes.  With  the  use  of 
whiting  magnesium  will  need  to  be  supplied. 
Epsom  salts,  Milk  of  Magnesia,  or  the  “block” 
magnesia  may  be  used  for  a  supply  of  mag¬ 
nesia:  Epsom  salts  two  tablespoonsful.  Milk  of 
Magnesia  ¥2  cupful  (4  ounces)  or  one  small 
block  of  magnesia  to  each  cubic  foot  of  soil. 
Pulverize  the  block  magnesia  before  mixing. 
All  three  of  these  ingredients  are  available  at 
your  pharmacy. 

Some  claim  that  the  soil  retains  too  much 
moisture  or  for  too  long  a  period  of  time. 
The  remedy  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fine 
sand  and  reduce  the  peat  moss  to  equal  parts 
each.  Pulverized  peat  moss  will  also  cause 
this  trouble.  High  humidity  and  constant  low 
temperatures  will  also  aggravate  this  trouble, 
especially  if  the  low  temperatures  occur  dur¬ 
ing  light  hours.  Worse  than  all  these  is  stale 
and  uncirculating  atmosphere. 

Use  of  the  soil  is  a  simple  procedure.  As 
stated  in  the  original  article,  pack  only  enough 
for  the  plantlet  or  plant  to  stand  alone.  As  it 
should  be  in  the  use  of  all  soil,  do  not  heap 
the  soil  around  so  that  it  reaches  above  the 
plant  petioles  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant.  In 
nature  they  grow  with  all  petioles  above  soil 
level.  Plantlets  should  be  stood  on  top  of  the 
soil  with  roots  only  covered.  If  they  have  few 
or  no  roots  prop  them  up  and  allow  roots  to 
grow  into  the  soil.  Also  this  is  the  way  they 
grow  in  nature;  a  leaf  is  broken  off,  roots  and 
plantlets  spring  from  the  leaf  and  the  plantlet 
then  puts  its  roots  down  into  the  soil. 

As  stated  in  the  original  article  this  is  a 
basic  soil.  It  contains  very  little  nitrogen  and 
the  potash  and  phosphorus  will  have  to  be 
replenished  as  they  are  used  and  leached  out. 
It  is  not  a  complete  soil,  but  one  readily  and 
easily  converted  to  a  complete  soil  by  the 
organic  or  inorganic  advocate  by  addition  of 
the  preferred  plant  foods,  in  the  proportions 
ordinarily  used  by  the  grower.  The  plant 
foods  may  be  mixed  in  at  the  time  of  use  of 
the  soil  or  after  planting  by  the  usual  method 
of  feeding.  Except  when  use  of  an  entire 
“batch”  at  once  is  anticipated  mixing  the 
plant  food,  other  than  the  listed  ingredients, 
at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  soil  is  not 
recommended  because  of  the  probable  toxity 
build-up  and  also  loss  of  nutrients  by  com¬ 


posting  action. 

If  your  plants  are  in  another  soil  do  not 
remove  this  soil  enough  to  injure  the  root 
system,  but  in  repotting  to  larger  pots  com¬ 
plete  the  filling  of  the  larger  pot  with  the 
new  soil.  Root  injury  may  cause  enough  re¬ 
tarding  to  overcome  for  some  time  the  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  by  the  new  soil.  In  potting 
mature  plants,  if  plant  food  has  not  been 
added  to  the  soil  formula,  feed  at  once  with 
your  regular  plant  food,  in  the  usual  manner 
following  your  previous  schedule  of  feeding. 
Plantlets  are  not  to  be  fed  in  this  soil  before 
three  to  four  weeks  have  elapsed  after  plant¬ 
ing  in  order  to  allow  sufficient  root  develop¬ 
ment  before  plant  growth  begins. 

In  using  this  soil  for  my  plants  I  use  with¬ 
out  addition  of  plant  food  until  planted.  Then 
for  mature  plants  I  immediately  feed  them 
with  a  solution  of  1  measuring  teaspoonful  of 
Instant  Vigoro  in  1  quart  of  warm  water,  5 
to  10  degrees  above  room  temperature,  pour¬ 
ing  the  solution  in  slowly  —  very  slow  and 
easy  —  until  it  runs  out  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  The  next  week  I  feed  with  Plant  Marvel; 
one  measure  (the  one  that  comes  with  the 
plant  food)  in  one  quart  of  warm  water.  Then 
every  15  days  I  alternately  feed  these  same 
plant  foods  using  these  same  strengths. 

Instant  Vigoro  analysis  as  given  on  the 
label  is: 

(Swift  &  Co.,  Plant  Division,  Chicago,  Illinois) 
Total  nitrogen  20%:  Nitrate  Nitrogen  (from 
Potassium  Nitrate)  1.5%;  Ammonical  Ni¬ 
trogen  (from  Mono-Ammo.  Phosphate  and 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia)  8.5%;  Nitrogen 
from  Urea  10%  (None  water  insoluble). 
Available  Phosphoric  Acid  (from  Mono- 
Ammonium  Phosphate)  10%.  Water  solu¬ 
ble  Potash  (from  Potassium  Nitrate  and 
Potassium  Chloride)  15%,  soluble  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  Total  primary  plant  foods 
45%.  Acidity  equivalent  to  1215  pounds 
Calcium  Carbonate  per  ton. 

Plant  Marvel  analysis  as  given  on  the 
label  is: 

(Plant  Marvel  Laboratories,  Chicago  28,  Ill.) 
Nitrogen  12%;  Phosphoric  Acid  (available) 
31%;  Potash  14%;  Thiamine  Hydrochlor¬ 
ide  (Vitamin  Bl) 

There  are  of  course  many  other  good  plant 
foods,  but  these  are  convenient  and  successful 
for  me  and  I  like  the  proportions  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plant  foods  these  mixtures  give  me, 
with  the  trace  elements.  If  these  brands  are 
not  convenient  for  you,  obtain  those  with  a 
nearly  similar  analysis,  but  do  follow  the 
quantities  and  schedule  of  feeding  as  set  out 
above. 

In  addition  to  these  plant  foods  I  use  the 
following  at  alternate  times  every  90  days, 
30  days  after  planting  and  administering  the 
first  feeding;  which  means  every  30  days  one 
of  these  three: 
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Potassium  Sulphate  (or  Potassium  Chlor¬ 
ide)  1  teaspoonful  in  one  gallon  of  warm 
water.  Single  Superphosphate  2  tablespoons- 
ful  in  one  gallon  of  warm  water.  (This  super¬ 
phosphate  will  not  dissolve  in  the  water  and 
the  mixture  must  be  continually  stirred  while 
pouring.  It  will  be  slowly  taken  up  later  in 
watering.)  Iron  Chelate  V4  teaspoonful  in 
one  gallon  of  warm  water.  (All  water  5  to  10 
degrees  warmer  than  room  temperature,  and 
the  solution  fed  to  the  soil  until  it  runs  out 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.) 

Watering  is  after  inspection  each  day,  but 
each  plant  is  not  watered  every  day,  though 
I  doubt  if  you  can  overwater  with  this  soil 
and  proper  drainage.  Allow  the  soil  peaks  on 
top  of  the  soil  to  become  dry  before  watering 
if  you  have  low  humidity  climate,  and  allow 
the  whole  of  the  top  soil  to  become  dry  before 
watering  if  you  have  a  humid  climate.  Water 
thoroughly  each  plant  before  feeding  at  any 
time  with  any  plant  food,  soil  insecticide,  or 
any  thing  that  is  added  to  the  soil  unless  the 
directions  with  the  preparation  specifically 
instructs  otherwise.  All  my  feeding,  water¬ 
ing,  leaching,  etc.  are  with  warm  water. 

I  use  chemical  sterilization  only  because  it 
is  easier  and  more  convenient,  and  creates 
less  muss  for  me.  I  place  one  cubic  foot  of 
finished  soil  in  a  twenty  gallon  garbage  can, 
fill  it  about  3/4  full,  slightly  packing  the 
damp  soil.  Then  I  punch  four  holes  in  the 
soil  about  4  inches  from  the  outside  walls  of 
the  can  with  an  old  broom  stick  or  moo 
handle.  In  each  hole  I  drop  1  capsule  of 
Fumi-Soil.  Now  fill  these  holes  with  soil. 
With  the  same  stick  now  punch  one  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  soil  mass  (all  five  holes 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  can).  Into  this 
hole  pour  4  ounces  (V2  measuring  cup)  of 
Formaldehyde  Solution,  and  immediately  pour 
into  this  same  hole  V2  gallon  of  hot  water, 
boiling  if  possible,  and  as  quick  as  possible 
fill  the  hole  with  soil  and  cover  the  can  with 
its  lid.  The  whole  of  this  sterilization  must 
be  carried  on  outside  of  any  building  as  the 
fumes  are  extremely  poisonous  to  all  plant 
and  animal  life. 

If  the  temperature  remains  constantly  at 
or  above  70  degrees  sterilization  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  seven  days,  or  longer  at  lower 
temperatures.  The  hot  water  is  used  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  capsules  and  as  a  starter  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  gases  into  the  soil.  Then  on 
the  third  day  after  the  addition  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals  I  raise  the  can  lid  every  day  until  the 
odor  of  the  chemicals  is  strong,  and  then  leave 
it  for  a  week  to  be  sure  all  parts  of  the  soil 
have  been  acted  on.  After  this  period  of  time 
I  dump  the  soil  on  a  painter’s  drop  sheet, 
spread  it  and  let  it  air  for  a  day  in  sun  if 
possible.  Then  back  into  the  can  and  when 
all  gas  odor  has  gone  from  the  soil  I  begin 
using  the  soil.  If  there  is  no  hurry  to  use  the 
soil  the  lid  can  be  removed  from  the  can 


Violet  Personalities 

Marjorie  Card,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

I  had  a  plant  of  Pansy  in  the  house  for 
two  years  before  I  ever  saw  her  lovely 
wide  white  petticoat  that  she  wears  when  she 
likes  her  home.  I  say  “she,”  not  because  it  is 
a  so-called  girl  plant  with  white  in  the  leaves, 
but  rather  because  of  her  fine  garb. 

When  the  long-drawn-out  process  of  house 
cleaning  came,  Pansy  was  placed  in  a  fairly 
light  spot  on  the  floor  for  some  length  of 
time.  One  morning  I  drew  the  drapes  and 
there  she  was  in  full  party  dress.  What  an 
humble  plant,  I  thought,  to  rather  sit  on  the 
floor.  But  many  people  are  like  that — it  takes 
a  little  rough  treatment  or  even  trouble  to 
bring  out  their  real  worth  and  beauty. 

If  your  variegated  or  white  edged  plants 
do  not  stay  “true”  do  try  another  location. 
They  all  vary  in  light  requirements,  even  the 
same  kinds.  Age  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Medium  and  smaller  plants  will  take  more 
light  than  the  larger  ones  without  damage. 

I  now  set  Pansy  on  the  window  sill  to 
bring  buds  and  then  on  the  floor  she  goes. 
The  plant  holds  its  bloom  longer  than  any 
other  single  I  have  and  when  in  bloom  is  just 
a  drift  of  blue  and  white.  end 


and  a  cloth,  double  cheese  cloth  or  something 
similar,  can  be  tied  over  the  top  of  the  can 
and  the  gases  allowed  to  slowly  escape.  It 
will  take  ten  days  or  more  for  the  gases  to 
escape  in  this  manner.  I  keep  two  cans  going, 
one  from  which  I  use  and  the  other  sterilizing 
or  airing.  Rain  falling  into  the  soil  through 
the  cloth  does  not  matter,  but  of  course  it 
must  not  be  under  a  drain  or  roof  edge  so  that 
water  just  flows  into  it. 

Fumi-Soil  Capsules  contain  1/2  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  of  Ethylene  Dibromide  and  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  Sherman  Laboratories,  Detroit  11, 
Michigan.  They  should  be  available  at  any 
garden  or  agricultural  supply  store.  They 
may  be  ordered  by  mail  from: 

DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 
149  W.  Main  St.  -—  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 
or 

FRED  A.  VEITH  SOIL  SERVICE 
3505  Mozart  Ave.  —  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio 
Formaldehyde  Solution  is  available  at  your 
pharmacy,  or  he  can  obtain  it  for  you.  Pints 
are  probably  the  smallest  containers  available. 

The  Fumi-Soil  Capsules  liberate  a  gas  that 
kills  nematodes  as  well  as  many  other  kinds 
of  insects,  but  it  is  not  believed  to  effect 
fungi  or  seeds  that  might  be  dormant  in  the 
soil.  The  Formaldehyde  kills  many  insects, 
fungi,  moulds  and  seeds,  but  it  is  not  a  posi¬ 
tive  killer  of  nematodes.  For  this  reason  the 
two  gases  are  used.  end 
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Heredity  And  Variation 

Nellie  S.  Loucks,  Orange,  New  Jersey 
S  a  result  of  the  process  of  reproduction, 
a  continuous  succession  of  new  individuals 
arises.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  this  reproductive  activity  is  that  each  of 
these  new  individuals  bears  a  very  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  its  parent.  This  tendency  for 
offspring  to  display  the  particular  character¬ 
istic  which  distinguishes  is  termed  heredity. 

Heredity.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
exceedingly  narrow  physical  bridge,  the  re¬ 
productive  cell,  or  gametes,  which  connect 
one  generation  with  the  next.  To  its  offspring 
one  parent  plant  contributes  a  single  male  cell 
and  the  other  parent  a  single  egg  cell,  out  of 
the  fertilized  egg  arising  from  the  fusion  of 
these  two  gametes,  the  new  individual  de¬ 
velops.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  par¬ 
ental  characteristic  must  be  transmitted  in 
some  way  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  tiny  sex¬ 
ual  cells. 

Any  actual  plant  character,  such  as  red¬ 
ness  of  flowers  or  tallness  of  stems,  obviously 
cannot  be  found  in  these  cells;  but  there 
is  something  representing  it  and  capable  of 
producing  it  in  the  new  plant.  The  real  na¬ 
ture  of  this  “something”  is  still  obscure.  It 
was  at  first  simply  called  the  determiner  or 
factor  for  the  character  in  question;  but  these 
factors  are  now  usually  known  by  the  more 
precise  name  of  genes. 

Gene.  What  does  it  mean?  In  America  it 
has  become  the  word  to  describe  the  inheri¬ 
tance  factor.  The  functional  significance  of 
the  gene  is  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  individual:  in  the  plant,  for  example,  it 
determines  the  color  of  the  leaf,  the  color 
of  the  flower,  the  length  of  the  stem,  the 
shape,  and  the  texture  of  the  petioles  and 
leaf,  also  the  yield  of  seeds,  the  resistance 
of  the  plant  to  cold  or  heat  and  disease;  and 
these  characteristics  have  all  been  shown 
clearly  to  be  inheritable.  It  is  evident  that 
in  every  male  gamete  and  in  every  female, 
there  must  be  a  gene  or  genes  which  repre¬ 
sent  each  of  these  characteristics,  and  which 
thus  determine  the  particular  kind  of  plant 
and  flower  that  is  to  be  produced.  These  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  protoplasm,  into  which  so 
much  is  packed  and  out  of  which  so  much 
emerges,  are  certainly  among  the  most  com¬ 
plex  bit  of  matter  in  existence. 

Variation.  Close  as  the  resemblance  is  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  offspring,  it  is  almost  never 
an  exact  resemblance.  Any  individual  plant 
or  animal,  if  studied  carefully  enough,  will 
be  found  to  differ  somewhat,  even  though 
very  slightly,  from  both  its  parents  and  from 
its  fellow  offspring.  These  differences  are 
known  as  variations,  and  their  presence 
brings  about  that  variability  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  all  living  things. 


Recessive  Gene.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
recessive  genes?  They  are  genes  with  the 
qualities  and  ability  to  turn  backward. 

Law  of  Inheritance.  The  close  attention 
given  to  problems  of  breeding,  by  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  steady  improve¬ 
ment  of  plants  through  the  centuries,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  practical  gains,  but  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  little  to  an  understanding  of  inherit¬ 
ance  beyond  a  recognition  of  these  two  facts 
of  heredity  and  variation.  The  steady  im¬ 
provement  of  plants  through  breeding  has 
been  due  largely  to  sharp  sightedness  in  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  favorable  variations  rather  than  to 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  inheritance 
which  would  enable  the  breeder  to  control 
the  process  and  predict  the  results.  Notable 
advances,  however,  have  been  made  in  this 
field  of  knowledge  and  biologists  have  found 
that  there  are  indeed  laws  of  inheritance,  an 
understanding  of  which  raises  the  art  of 
breeding  from  clever  but  uncertain  guess 
work  to  a  firm  scientific  base. 

Acquired  characteristics  are  not  inherited. 
It  has  been  learned,  for  example,  that  all 
variations  do  not  have  to  be  alike  in  inherit¬ 
ance;  some  are  due  to  genes  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  the  gametes  and  may  thus  be 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
They  are  clearly  inheritable,  and  are  the  raw 
material  with  which  the  breeder  may  work. 
Other  variations,  and  among  them  are  many 
important  ones,  result  from  the  direct  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  environment  upon  the  plant  body 
during  its  growth  and  apparently  are  never 
transmitted  to  offspring.  Such  “acquired” 
characteristics  are:  increased  size  and  vigor 
which  result  from  growth  in  rich  soil,  and 
thick  leaves  which  are  developed  by  many 
plants  when  they  are  exposed  to  bright  light 
or  sunlight.  Good  care  and  cultivation  will 
bring  out  the  best  that  there  is  in  a  variety 
of  plants. 

Aside  from  variations  due  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  others  caused  by  the  recombina¬ 
tion  of  genes,  there  is  a  third  type  termed 
mutations  in  which  an  individual  clearly 
differs  from  the  rest  and  appears  where  there 
is  apparently  nothing  in  the  ancestry  that 
can  explain  its  origin,  and  it  will  transmit 
this  new  characteristic  to  some  or  all  of  its 
offspring  in  typical  Mendelian  fashion.  Many 
double  flowered  races  of  plants  have  arisen 
in  this  way,  as  have  cut  leaves,  white  flowers, 
dwarf  habits,  weeping  stems,  and  many  simi¬ 
lar  traits;  if  the  history  of  such  a  group  of 
plants  can  be  traced,  it  often  is  found  to  have 
begun  with  a  single  individual  that  arose  by 
mutation  from  the  normal  race  and  has  trans¬ 
mitted  its  characteristics  to  its  descendants. 

In  some  cases  a  mutating  individual  is 
strikingly  different  from  normal  type  and 
is  often  called  a  “sport.”  In  others  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be 
recognized.  Most  mutations  appear  in  off¬ 
spring  grown  from  seed  and  have  evidently 
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To  Pack  Leaves 
For  Mailing 


Be  sure  that  the  leaf  for  mailing 
is  firm,  mature  hut  not  old,  and 
of  good  color.  Old  spent  leaves 
do  not  travel  well.  If  the  petiole 
is  too  long  when  removed  from 
the  plant  trim  it  hack  to  about 
3  inches  in  length.  Use  a  sharp 
knife  or  a  razor  blade.  Then, 
place  a  small  wad  of  damp  cot¬ 
ton  over  the  cut  end  of  the 
stem.  Do  not  have  the  cotton 
too  wet  .  .  .  dip  it  in  water 
and  then  squeeze  it  out  some 
.  .  .  if  it  Is  drippy  wet  the 
water  will  run  out  in  the  pack¬ 
age.  To  maintain  a  moist  stem 
and  a  dry  leaf  is  best. 


Now,  cover  the  cotton  with  a 
small  piece  of  aluminum  foil. 
This  will  preserve  the  moisture 
and  hold  the  cotton  in  place. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  not  cut 
the  petiole  with  any  of  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  foil.  A  light 
weight  aluminum  foil  rather 
than  the  heavier  type  is  better. 


Wrap  each  leaf 
in  a  piece  of 
wax  paper  — 
folding  it  over 
twice  for  sup¬ 
port.  Fold  the 
ends  and  staple. 
Label  and  your 
leaf  cutting  is 
ready  to  pack 
in  a  box. 


arisen  in  the  reproductive  cells  themselves. 
Others  are  found  in  single  branches  of  defi¬ 
nite  portions  of  the  plant  body,  and  when 
they  are  limited  to  a  single  bud  are  called 
bud  mutations.  All  mutations  agree  in  that 
they  appear  suddenly  and  are  transmitted 
to^  offspring.  But  the  cause  of  their  origin  is 
still  very  obscure.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
increase  the  production  of  mutations  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  Mutations,  in  the  strict  sense, 
are  changes  in  single  genes.  end 


Pantomiming  African 
Violet  Names 

Mrs.  Frank  Hoover,  Geneva,  Ohio 

At  a  meeting  of  the  First  African  Violet 
Study  Club  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  a  grand 
time  was  had  by  all  with  a  program  of  pan¬ 
tomiming  African  violet  names.  Two  ladies 
acted  out  the  game. 

From  an  arrangem.ent,  five  violet  names 
were  to  be  picked.  They  were:  Bittersweet, 
Holly,  Carnation,  Driftwood  and  Blue  Spruce. 

One  member  named  “PearF’  was  wearing 
a  “Black  Velvet”  dress. 

In  a  sewing  basket  on  the  table  beside  the 
two  pantomimists:  Pink  Cushion  (pin  cush¬ 
ion,)  Pink  Lace,  White  Lace,  Red  Buttons, 
Pink  Chiffon,  Black  Fringe,  Lavender  and 
Lace. 

One  girl  with  shears:  Cut  Velvet. 

A  doll  with  paint  on:  Painted  Girl. 

One  pantomimist  Jumping  upon  a  chair 
at  the  cry  of  mouse  —  lifting  dress  to  show 
a  pink  petticoat  and  pantalets:  Pink  Petticoats 
or  Fancy  Pants. 

One  pantomimist  in  pink  gloves  strikes 
herself  on  arm:  Strike  Me  Pink;  and  stroking 
herself  on  arm:  Pink  Caress. 

A  dab  of  sterile  cotton  on  top  of  bottle: 
Cottontop. 

A  bouquet  of  Dusty  Rose  (one  pantomimist 
blowing  on  a  flower)  or  Appleblossom. 

A  China  Doll. 

A  broken  cup  or  plate:  Old  China. 

A  Pink  Valentine. 

One  pantomimist  says  “hello”  and  the 
other  answers  “hello”:  Echo. 

One  pantomimist  blowing  bubbles:  T-V 
Bubbles. 

Can  of  Joy  painted  pink:  Pink  Joy  next  to 
a  box  of:  Spic  and  Span. 

Two  figure  ones  on  pink  cardboard:  Pink 

Double  One. 

Two  cans  of  soup  on  table:  Can  Can. 

An  old  cigar  butt:  Old  Smokey. 

One  pantomimist  holds  hat  high  in  air: 
High  Hat. 

An  alarm  clock  set  for  noon,  held  high: 
High  Noon. 

One  pantomimist  nods  to  the  other:  Nod. 
A  table  of  eats:  Brussel  Sprouts,  Popcorn, 
Honey,  Pink  Ice,  Custard  Cup. 

A  stone  and  a  bread  roll  on  the  table: 
Rock  and  Roll. 

The  two  pantomimists  whisper:  Whispers. 
One  pantomimist  raises  hand  high  then 
low:  Hi-Loa. 

One  pantomimist  wears:  Red  Cap. 

A  Bright  Penny. 

Two  treats:  “Peppermint”  stick  and 
“Milky  Way”  bar. 

In  conclusion  both  pantomimists,  sitting  in 
chairs  with  eyes  closed:  Sleeping  Beauty. 
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Excess  Nitrate 
Can  Lead  To  Trouble 

Forrest  D.  Richter,  Hammond,  Indiana 

IN  answer  to  several  letters  which  appeared 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine,  we  offer  the  results  of  our  exper¬ 
ience  which  would  indicate  '‘nitrate  burn”  as 
a  possible  cause  of  gray,  fuzzy  centers  in 
African  violets.  In  some  cases  you  may  suspect 
you  have  cyclamen  mite  in  your  plants,  but 
this  may  not  always  be  true. 

Several  years  ago  when  the  Indiana  state 
plant  inspector  was  on  his  annual  inspection 
visit  during  the  month  of  August,  he  noticed 
this  condition  on  some  of  the  plants  in  our 
greenhouses — ^especially  on  some  young  newly 
potted  plants.  He  immediately  suspected  mite, 
but  careful  miscroscopic  examination  failed  to 
discover  any  of  the  insects,  dead  or  alive. 
Discussing  possible  causes  for  this  condition 
of  gray,  fuzzy  centers  on  the  plants,  we  agreed 
it  might  be  “nitrate  burn,”  as  an  excessive 
amount  of  nitrates  can  affect  the  new  young 
growth  in  the  center  of  the  plant.  We  made 
a  soil  test  on  our  potting  soil,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  nitrate  content  was 
three  times  greater  than  normal.  Next  problem 
was  to  find  the  source  of  the  excess  amount 
of  nitrate,  as  our  soil  mixture  has  been  the 
same  as  we  normally  use,  and  no  fertilizers 
containing  nitrate  were  used.  For  the  basis 
of  our  soil  mixture  we  use  one  part  loam  to 
two  parts  of  humus,  which  is  steam  sterilized. 
The  supply  of  loam  checked  normal  on  nit¬ 
rate,  but  the  supply  of  humus  checked  extra 
high  on  nitrate.  We  had  an  abnormally 
wet  summer,  and  apparently  the  excess 
amount  of  rainfall  had  caused  a  build-up  of 
nitrate  in  our  supply  of  humus.  When  the 
conditions  of  proper  temperature  and  high 
humidity  occur  at  the  same  time,  the  nitrate 
in  soil  changes  into  ammonia  which  the  plant 
absorbs  as  it  grows.  The  proper  amount  of 
this  is  necessary  and  desirable,  but  if  too 
much  is  absorbed,  it  can  burn  the  new  growth 
areas  of  the  plant. 

If  you  have  had  success  with  the  soil  mix¬ 
ture  you  now  use,  we  would  advise  you  to 
keep  on  using  it.  Avoid  following  “soil  fads”. 
Avoid  shifting  from  blood  meal,  to  bone  meal, 
to  fish  meal,  to  tankage,  or  other  organic 
inaterial.  The  proper  combination  of  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  abnormally  high  humidity 
and  temperature  during  the  summer  months, 
could  result  in  plant  nitrate  burn. 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  different  soil 
niixtures,  but  since  we  have  found  one  which 
gives  us  good  results,  we  will  stay  with  it. 
We  do  vary  it  somewhat  when  we  use  the 
mixture  in  plastic  pots.  Then  we  make  it 
lighter  in  texture  to  give  more  aeration,  be- 
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MIXING  SOIL  — 

To  help  keep  your  kitchen  floor  and  coun¬ 
ters  or  potting  bench  clean,  mix  your  pot¬ 
ting  soil  in  a  large  pan  or  box.  Place  the 
pots  to  be  filled  in  the  center  and  fill  in  the 
soil  without  spilling  it.  Shortens  the  time  for 
cleaning  up  after  your  plants  are  potted. 

FUNGI  WILL  ATTACK 

Plants  chilled  by  drops  in  temperature, 
particularly  when  it  goes  down  near  40®,  have 
their  resistance  to  fungi  weakened.  A  brown¬ 
ing  of  the  stems  may  indicate  the  results  of 
chilling,  and  these  places  will  be  where  fungi 
might  enter,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  leaf  after 
leaf. 

Plants  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  then 
watered  until  they  are  too  wet,  time  after 
time,  also  are  subject  to  fungi  attack.  There 
is  a  direct  connection  between  the  crown  of 
the  plant  and  the  places  where  the  roots  have 
died  off  due  to  these  excesses  of  water;  and 
here  the  fungi  settle  and  crown  rot  develops. 

FERTILIZER  SALTS 

An  accumulation  of  fertilizer  salts  around 
the  crown  of  a  plant  may  damage  the  protec¬ 
tive  plant  surface  enough  to  allow  fungi  to 
invade  the  plant  tissues  and  destroy  the  plant. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  fertilizer 
salts  are  not  allowed  to  accumulate  and  re¬ 
main  on  the  soil  surface  or  around  the  crown 
and  stem  of  the  plant. 


cause  in  the  plastic  pots  the  soil  does  not 
aerate  as  well  as  in  clay  pots. 

High  nitrate  content  in  the  soil  can  also 
make  plants  more  susceptible  to  mildew  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  lower  light  intensity.  We 
normally  fertilize  our  plants  twice  a  month, 
but  in  December  and  January  we  feed  only 
once  a  month.  These  months  have  the  least 
amount  of  daylight,  and  the  lowest  light  in¬ 
tensity,  so  the  plants  do  not  absorb  as  much 
of  the  available  plant  food.  If  too  much  is 
applied,  it  builds  up  in  the  soil  and  can 
cause  trouble.  If  mildew  does  develop,  the 
time-tested  method  of  getting  rid  of  it  is 
still  about  the  best  we  have  found:  we  use 
sulphur,  dusting  it  very  lightly  in  the  air 
above  the  plant.  One  word  of  caution,  use 
sulphur  very  sparingly  or  it  will  discolor  the 
foliage  and  spot  the  flowers.  end 
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JR  Soilmoist  Gage 

Gordon  Baker  Lloyd, 

Box  36,  Sierra  Madre,  Calif. 

WESTERN  violet  lovers  have  for  a  number 
of  years  worked  with  aids  in  violet 
growing,  such  as  special  mixes  and  con¬ 
tainers,  that  have  not  reached  many  growers 
in  the  Mid-West  and  East.  Some  of  these 
should  be  used  over  the  entire  country  be¬ 
cause  of  their  high  merit. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  for  indoor  plant  and  violet 
culture  comes  from  Irrigation  Engineering 
Corp.,  Arcadia,  California,  who  make  all 
types  of  tensiometers  which  are  gages  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil. 

After  long  research  and  development  they 
have  been  able  to  produce  accurate  gages  of 
a  unique  type,  called  Soilmoist  gage,  for  the 
home  gardener  for  use  in  lawns  and  gardens, 
and  still  better,  a  little  JR  Soilmoist  gage  five 
and  a  quarter  inches  long  for  violets  and 
other  indoor  plants. 

Their  operation  is  very  simple.  In  usage 
they  work  like  a  thermometer.  You  fill  them 
with  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of  vegetable 
coloring,  which  makes  the  water  easy  to  see. 
The  water  in  the  gage  goes  up  and  down  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  root 
area  of  the  violet.  When  the  soil  area  is  wet 
the  gage  reads  wet,  as  it  dries  out  the  gage 
registers  medium.  If  the  plant  is  not  watered 
the  gage  continues  moving  to  the  dry  mark 
indicating  the  plant  is  dangerously  low  on 
water.  When  you  water  the  plant  the  gage 
reading  moves  up  to  again  show  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  root  area. 

Being  an  avid  gardener,  part  of  my  job  is 
to  test  all  of  the  garden  products  that  come 


Question  On  Thrips 

% 

QUESTION :  Several  of  my  plants  have  a 
silver  scaling  under  the  leaves  and  sometimes 
on  the  stem  also.  It  does  not  seem  to  weaken 
or  stop  the  plant  from  blooming.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  may  be  done  to  correct  this 
condition? 

ANSWER:  Thrips  cause  the  silver  scaling  on 
the  stems  and  backs  of  the  leaves  of  your 
African  violets.  They  are  tiny  flies  so  small 
and  fast  flying  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  see  them  with  the  naked  eye.  I  have  had 
thrips  on  my  plants  many  times  and  believe 
I  usually  acquired  my  supply  from  garden 
flowers  I  enjoy  bringing  into  my  house  each 
summer.  I  then  have  to  spend  all  winter  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them  — -  to  repeat  the  cut  flower 


into  the  California  area.  And  these  gages 
have  gone  through  with  the  highest  of  flying 
colors.  By  not  only  myself  using  them  but 
hundreds  of  others,  have  found  we  can  prevent 
any  rot  in  the  violet’s  root  area;  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  much  more  uniform  moisture  in  the  root 
area  where  it  is  wanted  to  promote  maximum 
growth,  and  to  top  that,  watering  time  and 
water  is  noticeably  saved.  This  of  course  is 
much  more  in  evidence  when  the  garden 
models  are  used  outside.  In  my  lawn  area  I 
cut  watering  time  by  30  per  cent  and  my 
water  bill  by  28  per  cent  last  summer. 

So — -a  brief  report  on  a  new  item  we  are 
using  in  violet  culture.  As  a  teacher  I  am  not 
in  the  selling  business,  but  I  should  be  happy 
to  pass  on  any  of  your  inquiries  to  the  proper 
source  so  you  can  receive  further  information. 
Let  me  hear  also  from  any  of  you  that  have 
good  things  to  use  in  violet  culture  so  I  can 
pass  them  on  to  my  many  Western  friends  and 
listeners. 

Editor’s  note 

Readers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
from  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  club  get-togethers 
that  he  sponsors,  the  African  Violet  Societies 
started  in  the  West.  Mrs.  Clarissa  Harris  was 
attending  the  meeting  and  Lloyd  featured 
African  Violet  Societies  in  the  East  as  his 
main  event.  As  a  result  the  first  chapter  was 
formed.  Gordon,  as  he  is  called,  is  probably 
one  of  the  West’s  best  known  horticulturists, 
with  11  years  on  TV,  the  show  originating 
from  his  own  outdoor  garden.  He  has  been  in 
radio  gardening  for  31  years.  In  his  middle 
forties  Lloyd  makes  gardening  not  only  his 
hobby  but  profession.  Most  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  his  20  state  wide  classes  where  he 
teaches  some  2500  adults  a  month  in  garden¬ 
ing.  He  is  also  the  Western  editor  and  manager 
of  a  trade  journal  that  covers  Americas 
garden  dealers.  Versed  in  what’s  new  in 
gardening  this  article  comes  as  a  result.  end 


by  the  Editor 

routine  next  summer  and  the  thrips  —  winter 
spraying  all  over  again. 

Thrips  may  be  controlled  and  eliminated 
with  a  good  aerosol  spray.  Antrol,  Stim-U- 
Plant  African  Violet  Spray,  Plant  Marvel  In¬ 
secticide  Spray,  etc.  are  all  reliable.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  spray  several  times.  Regular 
sprayings  of  your  plants  with  one  of  these 
insect  bombs  will  definitely  clear  up  an 
infestation  of  thrips.  Do  observe  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions.  Do  not  spray  too  heavily 
or  too  close  to  your  plants.  Hold  the  can 
about  18  inches  away  from  the  leaves  and 
spray  very  lightly.  Spray  in  the  evening. 
Keep  the  plants  out  of  strong  light  or  sun¬ 
light;  they  may  suffer  foliage  damage.  Spray 
the  soil  around  the  plant.  end 
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CwArr  FROM  CrickfhFarm 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


HI  Neighbors!  The  end  of  summer  has 
come.  It’s  time  for  that  coffee  chat  and 
making  plans  for  the  winter.  Hope  your 
Saintpaulias  spent  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
summer  and  didn’t  suffer  from  too  much  sun 
tan.  Did  you  travel  anywhere  and  collect  any 
new  African  violets?  I  do  hope  you  added  at 
least  a  few  gesneriads  for  until  you  have 
grown  these  plants  you  can’t  understand  their 
fascination.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are  slow 
to  explore  this  field  because  you  aren’t  fa¬ 
miliar  with  these  relatives,  It’s  true  that  they 
don’t  all  put  on  a  magnificent  display  as  our 
Saintpaulias  do,  yet  there  is  a  wider  variety 
of  foliage.  Personally,  I  enjoy  them  more 
because  they  present  a  growing  challenge. 
Also,  it’s  easier  to  try  one  or  two  if  you  have 
a  friend  to  experiment  with  you.  These  plants 
are  full  of  surprises.  Don’t  be  scared  away 
because  they  have  tongue  twister  names.  Once 
you  repeat  them  a  few  times,  they  become 
almost  as  familiar  as  any  Saintpaulia  name, 
I  was  amused  not  long  ago  at  a  remark  from 
my  good  friend,  Maggie.  She  said,  “When  I 
first  heard  Paul  Arnold  speak  on  gesneriads  I 
didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  It 
was  just  like  a  foreign  language  to  me,  I 
wasn’t  too  interested.”  Since  then  she  has 
cautiously  tried  growing^  one  or  two,  then  one 
or  two  more,  until  now,  if  I  phone  her  and  say, 
‘T  have  a  new  gesneriad.  Do  you  want  a 
cutting?”  she  answers  enthusiastically,  “Sure 
.  .  .  what  does  it  look  like  and  what  is  its 
name?”  Maggie  is  ready  to  try  any  of  them 
now.  We  have  many  a  long  chat  comparing 
how  certain  ones  react  under  her  growing 
conditions  and  mine.  We  became  acquainted 
through  Saintpaulias  but  she  is  my  gesneriad 
companion  now.  Her  enthusiasm  grows  with 
each  new  triumph,  such  as  rooting  leaves 
of  Petrocosmea  and  S.  Goetzeana,  or  getting 
a  bloom  on  Columnea  Banksii.  And  the 
names  roll  off  her  tongue  as  easily  as  the 
names  of  her  children.  She  has  gesneriad 
fever — but  good — and  I  couldn’t  be  happier. 

Now  to  change  the  subject.  Someone  once 
asked  me  if  I  was  paid  for  writing  this 
column.  My  answer  was,  “No,  I  don’t  get 
paid  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  yes  ...  I  do  get  paid.” 
This  undoubtedly  was  a  confusing  answer. 
Here  is  the  explanation;  I  enjoy  all  the 
letters  from  the  readers.  Sometimes,  I’m 
sorry  I  can’t  come  up  with  all  the  answers. 


but  I  try  to  help  as  best  I  can.  Every  now 
and  then  some  reader  will  write  again  and 
I  will  answer.  Then,  before  we  know  it,  the 
letters  are  fairly  regular  and  quietly  but 
surely  a  friendship  is  born.  How  many  years 
have  we  been  corresponding  Ethel  N.  in 
San  Antonio  .  .  .  Marion  S.  in  Mattapoisett 
.  .  .  Bess  D.  in  South  Bend? 

The  biggest  lift  comes  from  youngsters. 
It’s  so  heartwarming  to  know  that  young 
people  are  interested  in  this  hobby.  Their 
letters  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  from 
adults,  but  each  is  special.  One  in  particular 
gave  me  great  pleasure:  a  15  year  old  lad 
near  New  Orleans  wrote  me  about  Episcias. 
Further  correspondence  revealed  that  he  is 
going  to  have  a  greenhouse  and  hopes  to 
have  all  kinds  of  gesneriads  in  it  —  yes, 
Louis  grows  Saintpaulias  too  —  the  only 
drawback  is  that  gesneriads  are  as  scarce 
as  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth  in  his  neck 
of  the  woods.  So,  I  have  supplied  him  with 
some  addresses  providing  a  source  of  supply. 
I  just  hope  his  greenhouse  bulges  with  every 
“relative”  he  can  get  his  hands  on  and  that, 
in  the  future,  I  can  be  of  service  to  him  in 
building  this  wonderful  hobby.  It’s  mighty 
refreshing  to  know  of  a  young  lad  who  has 
this  interest  as  it  could  lead  to  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  satisfying  life.  I’m  glad  that  I 
was  privileged  to  be  of  help  in  a  very  small 
way  and  I  hope  I  can  follow  his  progress  for 
a  long  time.  Good  luck,  Louis. 

So  you  see,  I  really  am  paid,  altho’  it  is 
nothing  I  can  show  on  an  income  tax  re¬ 
turn.  There  are  riches  .  .  .  and  then  there  are 
riches  .  .  .  the  greatest  do  not  involve  U.S. 
currency. 

But  now  to  get  back  to  our  thoughts  of 
the  coming  winter  season.  Now  is  a  good 
time  of  year  to  look  your  collection  over 
carefully.  Many  plants  may  need  repotting 
into  fresh  soil.  Remove  the  outer  spent 
leaves  and  you  may  find  that  you  will 
have  to  guide  a  few  leaves  into  a  more 
symmetrical  pattern,  using  toothpicks  to 
accomplish  this.  Even  young  plants  should 
be  trained  into  symmetry.  You  know  the 
old  saying,  “as  the  twig  is  bent  .  .  .  .”  Be 
sure  the  plant  is  well  seated  in  the  pot,  with 
the  crown  resting  on  the  soil.  This  avoids 
those  ugly  necks  that  can  lead  to  a  mis¬ 
shapen  plant.  Also,  remove  all  suckers.  Keep 
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your  plant  single  crown.  The  size  of  the 
pot  is  your  choice,  but  let  me  say  just  this— 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  pot  and  plant.  A  very  large  plant 
in  a  small  pot  just  can’t  give  you  its  best 
performance  for  the  root  system  is  as  large 
as  the  container.  There  is  very  little  room 
for  the  soil  which  holds  the  nutrients  neces¬ 
sary  for  plant  growth.  A  small  plant  in  a 
big  pot  always  reminds  me  of  a  small  child 
wearing  his  Daddy’s  boots.  Beside  looking 
silly,  there  is  danger  from  waterlogging, 
which  leads  to  root  rot  from  excess  moisture. 
So  try  to  strike  a  happy  medium  when 
deciding  on  the  proper  size  of  pot  to  use. 

Now  let’s  spray  them  all  with  warm 
water.  They  are  clean,  freshly  potted  and 
off  to  a  good  start  for  the  winter.  If  you 
grow  them  in  natural  light,  be  sure  to  turn 
them  frequently  so  they  will  remain  flat  in 
the  pot  and  not  grow  lopsided. 

Here  comes  Grandmaw.  I  have  seen  her 
trotting  back  and  forth  all  day.  Wonder 
what  she  has  been  doing.  “Come  in,  Grand¬ 
maw.  Have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  tell  me  about 
your  day.” 

“Well,  land  sakes,  I  sure  could  use  a  whole 
pot  of  coffee.  Mind  if  I  set  a  spell?  I’m  plumb 
tuckered  out.  You  know  what  I  been  adoin’? 
It  started  early  this  mornin’  when  I  decided 
to  repot  that  big  Episcia.  Couldn’t  find  the 
right  size  pot.  So  I  went  out  to  the  barn 
where  pots  were  stored — an’  when  I  found 
the  size  I  wanted,  it  was  dirty.  Then  I  rea¬ 
soned  it  silly  to  scrub  just  one  pot,  so  I 
collected  a  whole  tubful.  Yes  Ma’am,  a  tub¬ 
ful.  My  stars,  I  guess  I  just  been  apilin  the 
dirty  ones  in  a  box  fer  months.  Didn’t  know 
I  had  so  many  that  needed  cleanin.  While 
they  was  asoakin,  I  walked  down  to  the 
compost  pile.  It  felt  so  warm  and  crumbly  in 
my  hands,  I  decided  to  dig  out  some  and 
mix  a  batch  of  soil.  Then,  when  I  got  started, 
I  jest  went  ahead  and  mixed  enough  fer  all 
winter.  Then  I  went  back  and  scrubbed  all 
them  pots  and  all  the  time  I  was  wishin  I 
hadn’t  got  so  plumb  carried  away  this  mornin 
when  I  soaked  so  many.  Seemed  like  I  never 
would  see  the  end.  Now  it’s  purty  near  supper 
time  and  I  ain’t  got  that  Episcia  repotted  yet. 
I  jest  don’t  know  where  the  time  goes.” 

“But  you  should  be  glad  that  you  have 
two  good  jobs  done  for  the  winter,  Grandmaw. 
This  has  been  such  a  lovely  day  to  work  out¬ 
doors.” 

“It  sure  has.  What  are  you  adoin’  .  .  .  visitin 
with  the  readers?” 

“Yes,  Grandmaw,  we  were  talking  about 
getting  our  plants  ready  for  the  season  ahead. 
I  was  just  about  to  speak  about  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  program.” 

“Well,  go  ahead  and  talk.  Don’t  let  me 
interrupt.  I’ll  jest  sit  an  rock.” 

“O.K.  and  maybe  you  can  add  some 


thoughts.”  Now  that  we  have  our  plants 
freshly  potted,  neat  and  clean,  let’s  consider 
a  program  of  weekly  and  daily  care.  Check 
them  frequently  to  see  if  they  need  water  and 
keep  watching  for  suckers.  Those  pesky  side 
growths  can  sneak  in  under  a  petiole  and  be¬ 
come  fat  and  sturdy  in  no  time.  Something 
has  to  give  because  two  objects  cannot  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  So,  big  leaves 
move  over,  or  up,  or  some  place,  and  the 
symmetrical  growth  of  the  plant  is  ruined. 
By  watching  plants  closely  and  often,  you  can 
nip  these  suckers  out  when  they  first  start. 

A  good  feeding  program  is  in  order  and 
whether  you  vote  for  fertilizing  your  plants 
every  6  weeks,  every  4  weeks,  or  every  2 
weeks  doesn’t  matter,  as  long  as  you  adhere 
to  consistent  and  faithful  schedule.  Mark 
your  calendar  —  don’t  trust  to  your  memory. 
You  may  prefer  just  one  brand  or  you  may 
like  to  rotate,  but  DO  select  a  food  with  a 
good  phosphorus  reading.  Nearly  all  brands 
of  plant  food  have  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium  content  printed  on  the  label. 
It’s  a  sound  idea  to  use  the  food  a  bit  weaker 
than  the  recommendation:  that  way,  you  will 
avoid  trouble.  I  like  a  light  foliar  feeding 
once  a  month.  I  refuse  to  go  “out  on  a  limb” 
and  say  it  will  do  wonders  for  your  plants, 
but  I  do  know  it  helps  to  keep  the  foliage 
crisp  and  fresh  looking. 

Through  the  winter  when  the  heater  is  run¬ 
ning,  don’t  you  notice  that  more  dust  collects 
on  your  furniture?  It  is  on  your  house  plants 
too,  so  why  not  give  them  a  warm  spray  bath 
frequently?  Dry  them  in  a  warm  place  away 
from  direct  sun.  Their  clean  foliage  is  more 
attractive  and  benefits  the  plant. 

All  plants  like  fresh  air  but  not  a  cold  draft 
blowing  directly  on  them,  I  mean  a  fresh 
circulation  of  air  through  the  room,  so  air 
the  room  often.  Just  a  tip,  however,  from  my 
own  experience:  let  this  fresh,  outdoor  air 
come  in  when  the  man  of  the  house  is  absent 
or  you  may  hear,  “WHAT  are  YOU  DOING 
— heating  all  outdoors?  Who  in  HECK  pays 
the  fuel  bills  in  this  house!” 

The  next  suggestion  is  a  hard  one  to 
follow^ — don’t  crowd  your  plants.  Give  them 
room  to  grow.  We  all  collect  more  plants  than 
we  have  growing  space,  and  new  leaves  are 
always  being  put  down  to  root.  One  solution 
is  to  keep  at  a  minimum  all  plants  that  are 
similar  or  nearly  duplicate.  Gifts  for  hospitals, 
sick  and  shut-ins,  birthdays  of  old  folks  and 
even  youngsters  will  help  to  keep  your  col¬ 
lection  a  manageable  size— it  is  better  to  have 
half  as  many  plants  all  beautifully  shaped. 
If  you  belong  to  a  club  and  exhibit  at  shows, 
you  will  find  a  good  growing  program  pays 
dividends.  Even  if  you  don’t  show,  your  plants 
will  be  a  joy  to  you  and  all  who  see  them. 
“What  do  you  say,  Grandmaw?” 

Continued  bottom  first  column  next  page. 
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St.  Louis  Works 
Toward  Better  Judging 

Neva  Anderson,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

A  bit  of  information  about  the  show  is  re¬ 
quired  to  understand  the  problem  St. 
Louis  is  meeting  with  its  judges’  school  and 
workshop.  The  St.  Louis  clubs  are  fortunate 
to  be  privileged  to  stage  their  annual  African 
violet  show  in  the  lovely  Floral  Display  House 
at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens.  For  those 
of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  the  Floral 
Display  House  is  a  large  glass  roofed  build¬ 
ing  with  a  two  level  floor  plan.  Approximately 
55  feet  by  37  feet  of  the  lower  level  is  used 
for  the  plant  displays,  leaving  work  space 
for  the  entry  committee  and  other  workers 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  back  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Two  sides  of  the  lower  level  are  bounded 
by  planting  boxes  with  growing  tropical  trees 
and  vines  that  make  a  beautiful  background 
setting  for  the  plant  displays.  There  are  addi¬ 
tional  potted  palms  and  ferns  for  decorative 
use.  About  400  specimen  plants  are  displayed 
in  the  horticulture  section  of  the  show  and 
about  60  or  more  entries  are  shown  in  the 
arrangements  and  plantings  section.  Addi¬ 
tional  plants  are  used  for  decorative  and  dis- 


CHAFF  FROM  CRICKEN  FARM— Cont. 

“Well,  that’s  jest  good  common  sense.  If  a 
body  is  goin  to  the  trouble  of  growin  plants, 
might  jest  as  well  give  ’em  good  care  regular¬ 
like  and  have  somethin  purty  to  look  at.  I’m 
agoin  to  repot  a  lot  of  mine  into  fresh  soil, 
take  off  some  old  bottom  leaves,  clean  em 
up  and  give  em  a  good  start  fer  winter.” 

“That’s  a  fine  idea,  Grandmaw.  You  always 
have  a  windowful  of  nice  plants.  They  show 
the  result  of  good  care.” 

“O,  I  dunno  ...  I  guess  I  jest  sort  of  git 
into  a  routine  and  do  things  fer  the  plants 
each  day  like  I  used  to  take  care  of  the  young¬ 
sters  when  they  was  a  growin  up.  It  ain’t  no 
chore,  cause  I  like  what  I’m  adoin.” 

“I  agree  with  you.  Plant  care  is  a  happy 
hobby.  And  now,  Grandmaw,  what  do  you  say 
to  a  repotting  day  together?  You’ll  get  that 
Episcia  done  yet.  We  can  work  at  your  house 
first,  then  come  over  here.  We  can  visit  as 
we  pot  and  find  time  for  a  coffee  break  too.” 
“Why,  I  think  that’s  a  mighty  smart  idee. 
Tomorrow  is  my  baking  day  so  why  don’t 
we  wait  till  the  day  after.” 

“I  know  the  goodies  that  you  bake,  Grand¬ 
maw.  You  just  twisted  my  arm  .  .  .  I’ll  be 
there  bright  and  early.” 

“That’s  fine  and  dandy.  I  guess  I  feel  rested 
now  so  I’ll  jest  run  along.” 

“Bye,  Grandmaw.”  And  so  long,  readers. 
See  you  in  the  Christmas  issue. 


play  purposes.  Space  on  the  upper  level  is 
used  for  the  membership  booth,  educational 
displays,  and  the  sales  booth  for  leaves,  plants, 
and  violet  supplies.  The  sales  booth  earns 
the  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  presenting  the 
show,  which  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  annual  show  is  the  co-operative  ef¬ 
fort  of  “council”  which  is  short  for  the  official 
name  “Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Council  of  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Clubs,”  a  group  of  12  Nationally  af¬ 
filiated  clubs  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Because 
there  is  one  show  rather  than  each  club  stag¬ 
ing  a  separate  show,  there  is  a  problem  in 
judging;  first:  there  is  only  one  show  a  year  to 
judge,  cutting  down  the  possible  practice  and 
experience  for  judges;  secondly:  there  are  a 
large  number  of  plants  to  be  judged  at  one 
time,  and  in  order  to  judge  the  show  quickly 
and  open  the  display  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible,  five  sets  of  judges  are  assigned  for 
judging. 

The  St.  Louis  judges’  workshop  and  school 
developed  out  of  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  judges.  St.  Louis  has  held  two  pre¬ 
vious  judging  schools,  one  under  Mrs.  Ward 
and  one  under  Mrs.  Carey,  in  addition  to  the 
one  held  during  the  National  Convention 
here.  Four  local  members  were  eligible  to 
apply  for  teacher’s  certificates.  At  the  coun¬ 
cil  meeting  where  the  problems  of  judging 
were  being  discussed,  one  of  the  members 
volunteered  to  try  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  a  teacher’s  certificate  if  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  a  judges’  school. 

Plans  were  adopted  for  a  judges’  work¬ 
shop  to  consist  of  three  meetings  spaced  at 
monthly  intervals  so  that  members  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  between  sessions. 
Judges’  Handbooks  were  ordered  and  used  as 
the  text.  Meetings  were  two  hour  work  ses¬ 
sions  from  ten  a.m.  to  noon,  ending  with  prac¬ 
tice  judging  and  a  short  written  examination 
each  time.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  teacher’s 
home.  Members  were  invited  to  bring  a  sand¬ 
wich  and  stay  for  coffee  and  an  informal 
chitchat  session  after  the  meeting.  Any  coun¬ 
cil  member  was  eligible  to  attend  the  work¬ 
shop  whether  interested  in  qualifying  as  a 
judge  or  just  for  the  information  which  could 
be  gained  to  help  be  a  better  and  more  under¬ 
standing  exhibitor. 

Forty-two  members  from  nine  clubs  sign¬ 
ed  up  when  the  program  was  announced.  Be¬ 
cause  of  illness  or  conflicting  dates  not  all 
who  were  interested  were  able  to  attend  all 
sessions.  Nineteen  members  completed  the  full 
three  sessions  and  passed  the  judges’  exami¬ 
nation,  and  fourteen  others  attended  some 
sessions. 

At  the  final  session,  the  group  decided  to 
continue  the  workshop  meetings  once  every 
two  months  to  do  practice  judging  and  dis¬ 
cuss  judging  problems.  In  this  way  the  St. 
Louis  judges  hope  to  gain  experience  and 
knowledge  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
judging  at  their  annual  show.  end 
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Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund 

Contributors,  December  1959  —  March  1960 
Bill  Smithson,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

During  this  period  108  Affiliated  Chapters 
contributed  a  total  of  $1001.28.  Since  this 
will  be  my  last  report,  I  wish  to  thank  all  those 
individuals  and  clubs  who  have  enabled  the 
Fund  to  make  more  than  $2500  available  to 
the  Research  Committee  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  Research  Committee’s  plans  for  use  are 
excellent  as  will  be  borne  out  in  their  reports 
in  the  Magazine. 

All  future  contributions  should  be  mailed 
to  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock,  4243  South  35th 
Street,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

African  Violet  Club  of  Butler,  Mo.;  African 
Violet  Society  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  African 
Violet  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
African  Violet  Society  of  Pioneer  Valley, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  African  Violet  Society  of 
Rochester  and  Vicinity,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
African  Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
African  Violet  Society  of  Sonoma  County, 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 

African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
African  Violet  Society  of  Washington,  Pa.; 
African  Violet  Society  of  York,  Pa.;  Amethyst 
African  Violet  Club,  Kirkwood,  Mo.;  Balti¬ 
more  West  End  African  Violet  Club,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Beatrice  African  Violet  Society, 
Beatrice,  Neb.;  Boot  Hill  Saintpaulia  Club, 
Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Club, 
Middletown,  Conn.;  Cinderella  African  Violet 
Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Cinderella  African 
Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Columbus  African 
Violet  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Country  Side 
African  Violet  Club,  Madison,  Wis.;  County 
Belles  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Des  Moines  African  Violet  Club  No.  1.,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Des  Moines  African  Violet  Club 
No.  2,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dixie  Moonbeam  Chapter,  Panama  City, 
Fla.;  Evanston  Saintpaulia  Club,  Evanston, 
Ill.;  Fairfield  African  Violet  Society,  Fairfield, 
Calif.;  Falcon  Heights  Hi-Loa  African  Violet 
Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fantasy  African  Violet 
Society,  Wichita,  Kan.;  First  African  Violet 
Club  of  Muhlenberg  County,  Greenville,  Ky.; 
First  African  Violet  Society  of  Chicago,  Ill.; 
First  African  Violet  Society  of  Dallas,  Texas; 
First  African  Violet  Society  of  River  Falls, 
Wis.;  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Kentucky. 

Taylorville  African  Violet  Society  No.  1, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Fort  Collins  Violeteers,  Ft. 
Collins,  Col.;  Franklin  County  African  Violet 
Club,  New  Haven,  Mo.;  Friendship  African 
Violet  Club,  Decorah,  la.;  Friendly  African 
Violet  Society,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Fringette 
African  Violet  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Gadsden 
African  Violet  Club,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 
General  Putnam  African  Violet  Society, 


Norwalk,  Conn.;  Glass  City  African  Violet 
Club,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Graceland  Park  African 
Violet  “Pixies”,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (Memorial 
to  Adeline  Hoge  and  Barbara  McAfee);  Green 
Bay  African  Violet  Club,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Greater  St.  Louis  African  Violet  Club,  Mo.; 
Haines  City  African  Violet  Society,  Haines 
City,  Fla.;  Happy  ’Ours  African  Violet  Club, 
Hawthorne,  New  Jersey. 

Hialeah  African  Violet  Society,  Hialeah, 
Fla.;  High  Point  African  Violet  Society,  High 
Point,  N.C.;  Houston  Saintpaulia  Society, 
Houston,  Texas;  Indianapolis  African  Violet 
Club,  Chapt.  1,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (In  Memory 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster);  Jamestown  African 
Violet  Club,  Jamestown,  N.Y.;  Knights  and 
Ladies  African  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Lake  County  African  Violet  Club,  Willoughby, 
Ohio;  Lawrence  African  Violet  Club,  Lawr¬ 
ence,  Kan.;  Little  River  African  Violet  Club, 
Miami,  Florida. 

Long  Island  African  Violet  Society,  Bell- 
more,  N.Y.;  Lorain  County  African  Violet 
Society,  Amherst,  Ohio;  Manhattan  African 
Violet  Society,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  Men’s 
African  Violet  Club  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Metropolitan  African 
Violet  Society,  Peoria,  Ill.;  North  Bay  African 
Violet  Club,  Vallejo,  California. 

North  Canton  African  Violet  Society,  North 
Canton,  Ohio;  North  Country  African  Violet 
Society,  Malone,  N.Y.;  North  Shore  African 
Violet  Society,  Huntington,  N.Y.;  North  Shore 
African  Violet  Society,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Northern 
Hills  African  Violet  Society,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Paradise  Green  Saintpaulia  Club, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Peru  African  Violet 
Society,  Peru,  Ind.;  Phoenix  African  Violet 
Club,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Queen  City  African  Violet  Club,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Rainbow  African  Violet  Club,  Jones- 
ville,  Mich.;  Rainbow  Chapter,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Rebecca  LeFlore  African  Violet  Society, 
Greenwood,  Miss.;  Red  River  Valley  African 
Violet  Club,  Fargo,  N.  D.;  Rose’Onna  African 
Violet  Club  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  Rosewood  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society,  Alton,  Ill.;  Sacramento 
Saintpaulia  Society,  Sacramento,  California. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Chapter,  Alhambra, 
Calif.;  San  Joaquin  African  Violet  Society, 
Stockton,  Calif.;  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter, 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.;  Schoharie  Valley 
African  Violet  Society,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.; 
Sheridan  African  Violet  Club,  Sheridan, 
Wyo.;  Sioux  Falls  Saintpaulia  Society,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.;  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Spokane  African  Violet 
Society,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Stark-Henry  African 
Violet  Society,  Toulon,  Illinois. 

Taylorville  African  Violet  Society  No.  1, 
Taylorville,  Ill.;  The  African  Violet  Club  of 
Hightstown,  N.  J.;  The  Detroit  African  Violet 
Club,  Detroit,  Mich.;  The  Greater  Endicott 
African  Violet  Society,  Endicott,  N.Y.;  The 
Continued  bottom  next  page 


Some  Hints  About  Hoosier  Hospitality 


Joseph  Schulz,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

YOU  all  might  think  we  are  starting  mighty 
early  to  beat  the  drums  about  the  1961 
National  Convention  in  Indianapolis.  Perhaps 
we  are  getting  an  early  start.  However,  our 
Convention  and  Show  Chairmen  and  their 
committees  have  been  working  like  Trojans 
for  a  long  time  (since  Atlantic  City,  as  a 
matter  of  fact)  with  but  one  thought  in  mind 
— to  offer  you  the  best  Convention  the  Na¬ 
tional  has  ever  had. 

I  do  hope  you’ll  pardon  my  obvious  en¬ 
thusiasm  when  I  say,  without  restriction,  you 
will  enjoy  in  Indianapolis  a  really  BAN(i-UP 
Convention  —  one  we  hope  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  years  and  years. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  that  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  things  that  are  planned  and 
the  innovations  that  will  be  introduced  at 
the  15th  Annual  Convention  in  the  Hoosier 
Capitol. 

There  will  be  an  entirely  new  competitive 
section  in  the  specimen  class  show  open  to 
the  commercial  members  where  they  will 
compete  against  each  other  in  the  various 
classifications  of  plants.  Competition  in  this 
section  will  be  restricted  to  those  commercial 
members  who  do  not  stage  an  exhibit  in  the 
regular  commercial  show.  This  we  hope  will 
prove  very  popular  and  will  give  us  a  chance 
to  see  many  more  specimen  plants. 

We  have  planned  a  group  of  interesting 
speakers  with  topics  that  will,  we  hope,  ap¬ 
peal  to  all.  They  will  be  interesting,  educa¬ 
tional  and  entertaining. 

There  is  to  be  an  exhibit  of  hobby  items; 
e.g.,  aprons,  pictures,  jewelry,  etc.,  that  fea¬ 
ture  our  favorite  plant.  Those  of  you  that 
make  these  items,  please  plan  to  bring  them 
along  to  go  in  the  exhibit  so  others  can  see 
and  enjoy  them  too.  Who  knows,  many  more 
may  also  become  interested  in  this  phase  of 
African  violets. 


—  PINK  WINK  — 

Such  a  beautiful  single  pink  that  this 
variety  was  selected  as  one  of  the  'Move- 
lies''  on  the  March  1960  front  coyer, 
also  on  the  September  1958  front  cover. 

This  plant  is  now  at  "Scotsward"  and, 
while  not  listed  in  our  ad  on  page  7  of 
this  issue,  freshly  cut  leaves  may  be  had 
for  75^  each,  the  same  as  the  others 
advertised. 

SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward  —  FR  7-1132 

71  Hanover  Rd.  Florham  Park,  N.  J. 


There  will  be  some  changes  in  the  various 
workshop  programs  that  should  be  of  definite 
interest  to  a  great  number.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  the  early  morning  2  hours  set  aside 
for  the  photographers  where  they  can  click 
away  to  their  hearts  content. 

The  show  rooms  will  be  open  longer  than 
at  prior  Conventions.  You  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  shows  to  your 
hearts  content. 

The  Convention  Hotel,  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  excellent  hotels,  is  located  right 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Indianapolis.  All 
our  big  department  stores  are  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  this  cluster  of  hotels  so  that  the 
ladies  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  do  all 
their  shopping. 

We  are  not  planning  a  conducted  tour  for 
this  Convention  even  though  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  of  interest  in  and  around  ‘Nap 
Town’.  To  help  you  locate  these  places  as 
well  as  furnishing  other  information  we  are 
compiling  a  booklet  that  you’ll  receive  in 
your  “loot  bag.”  Another  item  to  be  in  this 
booklet  will  be  a  listing  of  reputable  eating 
establishments  that  will  be  open  very  late  or 
all  the  time  so  you  can  get  a  mid-night  snack. 

For  those  of  you  who  plan  to  exhibit,  and 
we  hope  there  will  be  many,  there  will  be 
some  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  find  the 
show  room  in  a  later  issue  of  the  magazine. 
We  will  give  you  all  the  help  you  need  to 
unload  your  plants.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
instructions  on  how  to  find  the  hotel  where 
Convention  Headquarters  will  be  established. 

As  our  plans  progress  and  Convention  time 
draws  near  we  will  pass  along  more  informa¬ 
tion.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  already 
making  plans  to  come  to  Indianapolis.  We  are 
planning  to  spread  the  RED  CARPET  for 
each  one  of  you  and  give  you  the  full  measure 
of  good  old  HOOSIER  HOSPITALITY. 


Loyalist  African  Violet  Society  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Can.;  The  Wonder  Violet  Club  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Top  ’O  Jersey  African 
Violet  Society,  Newton,  N.  J.;  Town  and 
Country  African  Violet  Club,  Houston,  Texas; 
Town  and  Country  African  Violet  Society, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

Town  and  Country  African  Violet  Society, 
Kokomo,  Ind.;  Tri-City  African  Violet  Society, 
Piqua,  Ohio;  Twilight  Chapter  of  New  Jersey, 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Urban  -  Suburban 
African  Violet  Club,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Viking 
African  Violet  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Willows 
African  Violet  Society,  Willows,  Calif.;  West 
Shore  African  Violet  Society,  Avon  Lake, 
Ohio;  Yamhill  County  African  Violet  Society, 
Newberg,  Oregon. 


I  Am  Rich 


MalathionAsA  Dip 
Or  Spray 


Mrs.  Claude  W.  Thornhill,  Eustburg,  Virginia 

Most  of  the  pests  that  attack  African  vio¬ 
lets  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
Malathion:  used  as  a  spray,  it  will  control 
such  foliage  insects  as  mites,  thrips,  aphids, 
white  flies  and  mealy  bugs;  used  as  a  dip,  it 
will  control  the  trouble  makers  that  live  in 
the  soil  such  as  springtails,  symphyllids  and 
larva  of  black  flies.  Malathion,  used  50  to  55 
per  cent,  may  be  applied  safely,  without  in¬ 
jury,  to  violets.  The  correct  strength  of  Mala¬ 
thion  may  be  purchased  from  Dorothy  J. 
Dolbow,  149  West  Main  Street,  Penns  Grove, 
New  Jersey,  successor  to  Neil  C.  Miller. 

Dissolve  1  Vz  teaspoonsful  of  the  liquid 
Malathion  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  stir 
until  it  is  mixed  thoroughly.  A  sprayer  that 
delivers  a  fine  spray  is  recommended;  I  use 
a  one-gallon  pressure  sprayer.  Spray  the 
foliage  thoroughly,  covering  top  and  bottom 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  whenever  possible.  If 
mites  are  a  problem,  let  some  of  the  solution 
run  down  into  the  crown.  Repeat  the  spray¬ 
ing  at  intervals  to  control  insects.  Pots  and 
saucers  may  be  sprayed  also  to  give  a  measure 
of  control  over  soil-living  pests,  though  the 
main  purpose  of  the  spray  is  to  control  the 
foliage  insects.  I  like  to  treat  any  new  plants, 
cuttings  or  leaves  by  spraying  them  after 
they  arrive. 

If  you  already  have  mites,  you  may  begin 
your  treatment  by  drenching  with  Malathion 
prior  to  selenating,  because  Malathion  kills  on 
contact  while  sodium  selenate  requires  at 
least  a  week  before  it  is  effective.  Therefore, 
the  Malathion  treatment  would  put  the  wor¬ 
ried  violet  grower  about  a  week  ahead  of  the 
game.  On  the  other  hand,  should  you  decide 
to  use  the  Malathion  as  a  cure  instead  of  a 
control,  your  plants  should  be  sprayed  every 
four  days  for  four  weeks,  as  it  is  said  that 
the  mite  has  an  incubating  period  of  four 
days.  After  this  course  of  treatment,  spray 
thoroughly  once  a  month  from  then  on. 

Used  as  a  dip  to  control  soil-living  in¬ 
sects,  care  should  be  taken  to  be  sure  that 
the  solution  is  approximately  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  plants.  Immerse  the  pot  in  the 
solution  until  the  entire  pot  surface  is  covered 
and  the  solution  runs  into  the  soil.  Hold  the 
pot  under  the  solution  until  bubbling  stops, 
or  for  about  ten  seconds.  Dip  the  whole  plant 
in  the  solution  if  you  want  to  treat  the  foliage. 
The  plant  should  then  be  placed  where  the 
solution  may  drain  out,  and  it  should  be 
protected  from  strong  light  and  extremes  in 
temperature  for  24  hours  after  treating  it. 


Dora  Heermans,  Massapequa,  New  York 

Like  many  other  members,  I  like  to  try 
the  various  soil  mixtures  as  I  am  always 
looking  for  a  better  one,  but,  alas,  so  many 
formulas  call  for  leaf  mold. 

Every  fall  we  burn  and  bury  bushels  and 
bushels  of  oak  leaves.  One  day  I  was  reading 
Jacqueline  and  Frederick  Kranz’  book, 
''Gardening  Indoors  Under  Lights”  and  on 
page  78  I  found  an  article  on  making  leaf 
mold  from  oak  leaves.  Naturally  I  decided  to 
try  it. 

We  had  some  wire  fencing  that  had  been 
used  around  bushes,  so  we  made  round  con¬ 
tainers  from  it  and  packed  them  full  of  leaves. 
Then  came  a  2  year  wait,  of  course  we  occa¬ 
sionally  turned  the  leaves  over.  I  guess  my 
neighbors  probably  thought  me  a  little  queer, 
standing  there  in  the  hot  summer  heat  and 
playing  the  hose  on  a  pile  of  leaves.  But  now 
I  am  reaping  the  harvest.  I  brought  a  bushel 
full  to  the  basement  to  dry  screen  and  steri¬ 
lize,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  light,  fluffy 
mixture.  It  was  certainly  worth  waiting  for 
and  I  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kranz  for  the  in¬ 
formation  in  their  book. 

Incidentally,  I  am  using  their  soil  recipe, 
minus  the  leaf  mold,  at  present. 

end 


Malathion  should  be  used  with  care  and 
should  be  stored  away  from  pets  and  children. 
Avoid  inhaling  it,  and  keep  it  away  from 
your  eyes.  If  you  should  spill  some  on  your 
skin,  wash  with  soap  and  water  immediately. 
It  is  recommended  that  you  either  use  rubber 
gloves  or  have  long-handled  pliers  to  hold 
the  pot. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  hope  of  every  violet 
grower  that  the  day  will  come  when  something 
will  be  found  to  control  mites  that  will  not 
injure  the  plants.  I  have  read  several  articles 
lately  on  Endrin,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some.  It  is  put  out  by  the  Shell  Oil  Company; 
and  in  this  tobacco  growing  area  it  is  used  on 
tobacco  insects.  I  have  used  it  several  times  at 
two  week  intervals,  with  no  adverse  results. 

My  experimenting,  however,  has  come  to 
a  halt  as  I  am  out  of  mites;  I  could  almost 
wish  that  my  campaign  against  them  had  not 
been  quite  so  thorough.  If  any  violet  grower 
has  mites  and  would  like  to  try  Endrin,  the 
following  instructions  are  for  its  use:  1  tea¬ 
spoon  to  1  Vz  quarts  of  water,  spraying  three 
times  at  two  week  intervals,  afterwards  once 
a  month. 

In  using  any  of  these  sprays,  a  mask  is 
recommended;  mine  is  made  of  cheesecloth. 

end 
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Paul  Arnold,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Episcias 

COMPANION  PLANTS 

for  African  violets 


Petrocosmea  Kerrii.  Much  sought  after 
by  “I’ll  try  anything”  plant  breeders  trying 
for  an  African  violet  with  yellow  flowers, 
Petrocosmea  Kerrii  has  flowers  much  like 
those  of  Saintpaulia  in  form.  The  soft  velvety 
green  leaves  of  this  member  of  the  gesneriad 
family  are  extremely  hairy  and  tend  to  hide 
the  flowers.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  much  like  that  of  an  African  violet. 

The  pure  white  flowers  of  P.  Kerrii  have 
a  bright  yellow  spot  on  each  of  the  two  top 
lobes  of  the  corolla  limb.  Petrocosmea  has 
a  chromosome  count  (somatic)  of  34.  It 
might  be  expected  to  cross  with  gesneriads 
having  the  same  number  of  chromosomes, 
such  as  Opithandra  and  the  two  Achimenes 
species  pedunculata  and  Skinneri  as  well  as 
with  other  Petrocosmeas  like  the  violet-flow¬ 
ered  P.  Parryorum.  It  would  be  remarkable 
in  the  extreme,  even  among  the  unpredictable 
Gesneriaceae,  if  the  34  chromosomes  of 
Petrocosmea  could  be  united  genetically  with 
the  2ni=:30  chromosomes  of  Saintpaulia  but 
many  hopeful  people  doubtless  will  make  the 
attempt. 

This  oriental  member  of  the  gesneriad 
family  was  first  described  in  1918,  from  Siam, 
and  has  only  very  recently  been  cultivated 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  reputation  for 
being  difficult  to  grow  under  house  plant  con¬ 
ditions  but,  as  more  people  gain  experience  in 
handling  the  plant  indoors,  its  cultural  re¬ 


quirements  are  gradually  emerging  from  ob¬ 
scurity  and  conjecture.  For  example,  this 
plant  named  Petrocosmea  (ornament  of  the 
rocks)  seems  to  thrive  with  a  half  inch  thick 
layer  of  pea  gravel  or  pearl  chips  covering 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown. 


Columnea  Oerstediana.  Like  most  of  the 
wild  Columneas,  this  one  comes  from  Costa 
Rica.  It  was  named  by  the  German  botanist 
Johann  Friedrich  Klotzsch  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Anders  S.  Oersted  of  Denmark.  The  latter 
published  a  picture  of  the  plant  in  1861.  When 
we  wonder  why  beautiful  plants  carry  un¬ 
usual  names,  often  names  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  we  should  remember  that  very  often 
the  names  belonged  first  to  people. 

Columnea  Oerstediana  is  a  rather  small 
plant,  as  Columneas  go,  and  therefore  easier 
to  manage  than  some  of  them  on  a  plant  shelf. 
The  brilliant  21/2  inch  long  orange  flowers  are 
flecked  and  streaked  with  golden  yellow  tints 
and  completely  covered  with  glistening,  silky 
hairs.  The  small,  olive  green  leaves  are  at¬ 
tractively  ridged  and  furrowed,  (left) 


Kohleria  Bogotensis.  The  correct  name 
for  this  bea^itiful  plant,  since  May  1949,  has 
been  Kohleria  bogotensis,  A  popular  home 
and  conservatory  ornament  for  a  hundred 
years,  it  was  known  by  the  name  Isoloma 
bogotense.  That  melodious  name  had  to  be 
replaced,  under  the  international  rules  for 
botanical  nomenclature,  by  the  next  oldest 
available  name- — ^Kohleria-— which  had  been 
used  by  the  Swiss  botanist  Eduard  Regel  in 


1848. 


The  reason  why  Isoloma  is  the  incorrect 
name  for  this  genus  was  the  prior  use  of  that 
name  by  Sir  James  Smith  for  a  genus  of 
ferns.  This  was  in  1841,  seven  years  before 
Joseph  Decaisne  in  Paris  applied  Isoloma  to 
the  plant  shown  in  our  illustration.  The  fact 
of  Smith’s  prior  use  was  not  pointed  out  until 
1949,  when  Dr.  G.  H.  M.  Lawrence  made  the 
transfer  at  the  instigation  of  C.  V.  Morton, 
the  expert  on  ferns  (and  gesneriads)  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Other  names  which  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  similar  reasons  are  Achimenes  picta  (The 
Painted  Achimenes)  first  used  in  1844;  Tydaea 
picta  (1848);  Diastema  picta  (1848);  Giesleria 
picta  (1849);  Isoloma  tydaea  (1901).  This 
multiplicity  of  names  testifies  not  only  to  the 
struggles  which  botanists  had  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  classifying  these  plants  but  also  to 
the  popularity  and  interest  which  these  au- 


This  beautiful  house  plant  grows 
to  about  two  feet  in  height  and  may 
require  stakes  to  hold  it  erect.  The  leaves 
are  hairy,  dark  green  with  a  velvety 
surface  that  is  marked  with  a  paler  green 
or  white.  Undersurfaces  of  leaves 
are  suffused  with  red.  The  flowers 
are  a  showy  red  and  yellow  and 
interestingly  dotted  and  lined. 


tumn  and  winter  flowering  beauties  enjoyed 
a  century  ago. 

Col.  R.  H.  Beddome,  a  British  gesneriad 
fancier  and  the  first  student  of  the  family  to 
write  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  sorts,  called  Kohleria  bogotensis  “a  very 
beautiful  species.”  This  was  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1908.  He 
described  it  as  a  slightly  hairy  plant  with 
lovely  clouded  leaves,  the  corolla  orange  and 
yellow,  much  spotted. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Moore,  writing  in  Baileya  in 
1953,  pointed  out  that  the  presence  of  any 
appreciable  amount  of  bright  yellow  color  in 
the  tube  and  limb  of  a  hybrid  Kohleria  flower 
indicates  K.  bogotensis  ancestry.  Most  of  the 
plants  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
at  present  (usually  under  one  of  the  discarded 
synonyms  rather  than  the  correct  name)  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  ‘Bogotensis  Hybrids’  rather  than 
the  plant  as  it  occurs  in  nature.  They  differ 
from  the  true  species,  according  to  Dr.  Moore, 
in  the  less  clearly  marked  zones  of  red  and 
yellow  in  the  flowers  and  in  the  more  slender 
leaves,  lacking  pale  veins  and  often  flushed 
with  a  brownish  tinge. 

Kohlerias  grow  from  scaly  rhizomes  like 
those  of  Smithiantha  and  some  of  the  Achi¬ 
menes.  They  are  available,  while  dormant, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The 
plants  will  do  well  under  African  violet 
growing  conditions  but  a  coarse,  fibrous  soil 
is  much  to  their  liking  and  some  staking  of 
the  upright  stems  will  be  required,  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  plants  elongate  as  they  reach  for 
more  light  than  may  be  given  them.  During 
active  growth,  the  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  dry  out  completely. 

In  addition  to  Kohleria  bogotensis,  some 
very  beautiful  allied  species  are  also  in  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  United  States.  The  dwarf  K. 
Lindeniana  is  popular  with  window  gardeners 
for  its  low  stature  and  lavender  and  white 
flowers.  The  rose  colored  flowers  and  long 
blooming  season  of  K.  amabilis  and  its  hy¬ 
brids  make  it  a  popular  item,  especially  beau¬ 
tiful  when  grown  in  a  hanging  basket. 
Kohleria  eriantha  is  an  old  time  favorite  with 
its  brilliant  red  flowers  and  its  thick,  hairy 
leaves  distinguished  by  a  border  of  bright  red 
hairs.  Among  Kohleria  hybrids,  the  Sciadoty- 
daea  group,  with  their  many  different  colors, 
are  especially  prized.  end 
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My  name  is  Goofy  Vine,  not  a  flattering 
name,  but  a  very  apt  one.  Mistress  started 
calling  me  Goofy  about  a  month  after  I  was 
born.  By  then  she  could  see  that  I  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  grow  in  the  standard  form  of  an 
African  violet.  But  I  had  90  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  of  us  out  of  the  same  identical 
seed  pod;  they  grew  along  very  prosaic  and 
calm  but  I  was  determined  to  be  different 
and  wholly  original.  Bet  you  will  think  I  am 
different. 

My  mother  is  “Watson,”  see  Volume  11 
Number  2  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 
Now  Watson  is  rather  an  odd  name  for  a 
mother,  but  she  is  a  little  odd  herself.  I  came 
from  a  hand-pollinated  seed  pod  and  not  one 
that  Watson  herself  made. 

To  get  on  with  the  discussion  about  myself; 
I  am  now  almost  7  years  old,  I  have  2  main 
tendrils  or  stalks  that  are  about  18  inches 
long.  Mistress  tried  to  measure  me  not  long 
ago;  she  says  I  have  curled  around  upon  my¬ 
self  and  turn  up  so  much  at  the  ends  that  no 
one  could  get  a  true  measurement  of  me.  My 
curling  is  partly  her  fault:  she  tried  to  get 
me  to  grow  upright  “like  a  violet  should,” 
she  said.  I  thought  it  would  be  more  fun  to 
vine  so  I  turned  around  and  grew  back  down 
over  my  pot.  Finally  she  gave  up  and  let  me 
trail  out  into  the  table.  She  complains  be¬ 
cause  I  take  up  more  than  my  share  of 
space.  I  bloom  quite  well  for  her  .  .  .  when 
she  gives  me  proper  care.  Sometimes  I  even 


Goofy  Vine 


Mrs.  Theodore  Lamach,  Mullan,  Idaho 


bloom  with  my  mother’s  freak  Siamese  or 
twin-like  blossom  and  I  think  that  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of  too.  For  the  past  2  years 
I  have  been  busy  putting  out  new  tendrils  at  " 
my  ground  level:  one  of  these  tendrils  is  now 
3  inches  long.  Of  course  I’ll  admit  my  original 
stalks  are  bare  and  homely;  they  are  about  ' 
as  large  around  as  your  little  finger.  Maybe 
they  wouldn’t  be  so  bare  if  Mistress  would  be 
more  careful  and  not  bump  off  the  new  little  . 
tendrils  I  try  to  grow  onto  the  bare  spots  .  .  .  ?! 

my  original  leaves  seem  to  die  off  of  the  stalk 
as  I  grow  older,  maybe  that  is  because  I  don’t  | 
have  enough  proper  plant  food.  She  says  I’m  j 
goofy  and  she  can’t  figure  me  out  and  doesn’t 
know  exactly  what  care  to  give  me. 

She  has  been  taking  better  care  of  me  ever 
since  she  saw  that  picture  of  Mrs.  Jerry 
Coleman’s  seedling  that  was  shown  at  the 
Convention  and  was  pictured  in  Volume  12  .  i 

Number  4.  I  am  being  looked  at  with  a  kinder  *1 
eye  and  receiving  more  loving  care.  Know  ; 
what?  I’d  like  to  go  to  one  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions  some  year  and  let  you  all  see  me.  May¬ 
be  if  I  keep  growing  and  puzzling  Mistress 
she  will  get  me  to  a  Convention  bye  and  bye. 

I  may  be  goofy,  but  I  am  fun  to  live  with 
and  Mistress  sometimes  says,  “you  are  a 
violet  ...  I  suppose  .  .  .  you  are  like  the 
others  in  your  family,  one  can  never  tell 
what  you  are  going  to  do  next.”  ’Bye  now 
from  Goofy.  end 


Inexpensive  Fluorescent 


At  low  cost,  an  open  cabinet  or  old  book¬ 
case  may  be  converted  into  a  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  fluorescent  light  set  up  for  growing 
African  violets.  Paint  the  inside  and  shelving 
white  to  increase  light  diffusion.  Single  strip 
fluorescent  light  fixtures  are  not  expensive 
or  difficult  to  install.  If  the  cabinet  is  small- — 
bathroom  size  fluorescent  tubes  may  be  used. 

Check  the  distance  between  shelves.  Be 
sure  to  allow  sufficient  space  between  the 
top  of  the  plants  and  the  light  for  best  results. 

Your  discarded  cabinet  or  bookshelf  can 
be  a  plant  showcase  without  much  effort  or 
expense. 


MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  Jime  1st;  for  December  issue,  September  1st; 
for  March  issue,  December  1st;  for  June  issue,  March  1st. 


•The  Sioux  Falls  Saintpaulia  Society,  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers,  at  their  May  meeting:  president,  Mrs. 
George  Domnisse;  vice  prosident,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Poley;  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  Letner;  trea¬ 
surer,  Mrs.  James  Davidson. 

•The  following  officers  were  installed  for  the 
First  African  Violet  Study  Club  of  Ashtabula, 
Ohio  by  Mrs.  John  Gage  and  Mrs.  Viola  van 
Allen  in  an  impressive  ceremony  in  which 
each  office  was*  likened  to  the  various  parts 
of  a  plant:  president,  Mrs.  John  Torma;  first 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Gordon  Conley;  second 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Denman  Carroll;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Roy  Tisher;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John 
Ellis. 

Each  officer  was  presented  a  new  variety 
of  African  violet  as  she  accepted  her  office. 
Club  meetings  are  held  in  the  Saybrook 
Community  Church  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month. 

•For  their  March  meeting,  28  members  and 
friends  of  the  Countryside  African  Violet  Club 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin  took  a  bus  trip  to 
Milwaukee  and  visited  the  Nitra-Grow  Com¬ 
pany,  producers  of  potting  soil,  and  Krog- 
man’s  Violetry.  Luncheon  and  a  business 
meeting  were  held  at  the  Black  Steer. 

The  April  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Reynolds  with  Mrs.  Norman 
Bass  giving  a  demonstration  on  violet  arrange¬ 
ments  with  driftwood  and  ceramics.  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Brokaw  gave  a  report  on  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  violet  show  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  There  was  also  a  blind  auction  of 
plants  and  white  elephants. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ritchie,  Waunakee,  was 
hostess  for  the  May  meeting.  Mrs.  David 
Johnson  gave  a  talk  on  the  various  types  of 
leaves  and  displayed  illustrations  of  each  type. 
Reports  were  given  on  the  progress  of  the 
project  leaf  distributed  to  each  member  for 
competition. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Utah  met  at 
the  Civic  Center  on  May  4,  1960,  for  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  and  to  elect  and 
install  new  officers  for  the  coming  year;  be¬ 
ginning  in  September.  The  club  celebrated 
its  seventh  birthday  at  the  Christmas  party 
held  in  December.  Fifty  members  are  on  the 
roll. 

Colored  slides  from  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  were  shown  by  the  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Harvey  O.  Snow.  After  that  an  election 
was  held  and  new  officers  elected  for  the 
year  1960-61. 


The  new  officers  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Bintz;  vice  president,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Bosen;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Gradie 
Evans;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Arlene 
Stevens;  treasurer,  Mrs.  James  Wood. 

•The  Princess  Anne  African  Violet  Society, 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  held  its  monthly 
meeting  and  also  celebrated  its  10th  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  party  March  17th  at  Elpese 
Cottage. 

Mrs.  Leo  Herman,  program  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Ames  gave  a  resume  of  the 
activities  and  progress  of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Mallory  and  Mrs.  Harry  Ames, 
past  presidents,  presided  at  the  tea  table, 
centered  with  a  large  purple  violet  plant 
surrounded  by  white  carnations.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Ketsules,  president,  cut  the  birthday  cake 
which  was  decorated  with  purple  violets  and 
green  candles.  Mrs.  Willard  Ginder,  party 
chairman,  Mrs.  Clarence  Day,  Mrs.  Ella 
Whitfield  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Lachmann  were 
hostesses. 

•The  Yamhill  County  African  Violet  Society, 
Newburg,  Oregon,  held  its  April  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Duncan,  at  which 
time  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year;  president,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Carl¬ 
son;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ernest  Duncan; 
second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Arthur  Davidson; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Leo  Laune;  corres- 
sponding  secretary  -  treasurer,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Wolfe. 

Our  May  meeting,  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Fred  Binkley,  was  an  “Open  House”,  inviting 
all  friends  and  lovers  of  African  violets  to 
attend. 

We  held  a  very  successful  plant  sale  on 
May  6th  and  7th,  selling  plants  for  Mother’s 
Day  gifts,  also  small  plants  and  leaves.  20% 
of  the  proceeds  went  to  the  club  treasury. 
•The  Los  Angeles  African  Violet  Society,  Los 
Angeles,  California  meets  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  1419  South  Wilton  Place. 
“Perfect  Harmony”  was  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Varden’s  beautiful  installation  cere¬ 
mony,  each  officer  receiving  from  her  a 
musical  powder  box  and  a  corsage  which  had 
been  attached  to  an  enormous  music  staff 
like  notes  in  a  melody. 

January  began  the  year  for  the  new  officers: 
president,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gutridge;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  George  Goehler;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Allan  Whitmore;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Gladys  McKee. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  showing 
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of  slides  of  National  and  Northern  shows, 
narrated  by  Clarissa  Harris.  In  February, 
there  was  a  Valentine  party  with  arrange¬ 
ments  and  table  decorations  by  the  members 
and  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Grace  Thrasher  on 
“Arrangements  with  Violets.”  In  March,  Mrs. 
Gutridge  spoke  on  “We  Specialize  in  Show 
Plants”  with  an  exhibit  of  her  large  plants. 
Easter  is  heralded  at  the  April  meeting  by  a 
fashion  parade  of  Easter  hats  followed  by 
colored  slides  of  new  introductions  from 
Hammond’s,  the  West  Coast  hybridizers,  and 
Mrs.  John  Bodine  talking  about  “Rerooting 
Old  Plants.”  May  brought  Mrs.  Esther  Sherer 
and  a  group  from  Santa  Monica  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Watering  African  Violets”  followed 
in  June  by  a  panel,  “Old  Favorites”  chair¬ 
maned  by  Mrs.  C.  Harris,  and  in  July  “Violets 
Grown  from  Seed,”  the  speakers  were  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hazen  and  Mrs.  John  Gutridge. 

•The  Cheer  African  Violet  Club  of  Oak  Park, 
Michigan  held  its  annual  election  of  officers 
for  1960-61  with  the  following  officers 
elected:  president,  Mrs.  Roland  Kinney;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  John  Fancher;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Roy  Curto;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Boyd  Fairfax. 
•The  Evening  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Lamm; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Harvey  Welsh;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Hagen;  treasurer,  Mr.  Paul 
Lancaster. 

•The  Wisconsin  Council  of  African  Violet 
Clubs,  held  their  annual  spring  luncheon 
meeting  at  Marshall-Field  Tosa  Room  in 
Milwaukee  on  April  25. 

The  business  meeting  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  Madison,  Beloit,  Racine 
and  Milwaukee.  Plans  were  completed  for  the 
first  state  council  show  to  be  held  on  October 
1st  and  2nd  at  Racine,  in  the  Douglas  Park 
Community  House.  Show  chairman  was  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Luedtke,  Racine,  Mrs.  Roy  Bartel, 
Milwaukee  was  cochairman. 

Fifty-one  members  attended  the  luncheon 
held  after  the  business  meeting.  Lovely  spring 
decor  prevailed.  An  auction  of  leaves  was 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Roy  Bartel  and  Mrs.  Anton 
Prevoc  gave  an  interesting  program  on 
arrangements. 

•The  Union  County  Chapter,  New  Jersey, 

celebrated  the  end  of  a  very  successful  year 
by  having  their  annual  smorgasbord  luncheon 
on  May  19th  at  the  Scotch  Plains  Baptist 
Church.  At  this  meeting  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  Hugh  K.  Dunn; 
first  vice  president,  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Brenner; 
second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Edward  Benners; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Beach;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Hudson. 

The  Union  County  Chapter  is  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  three  top  awards  at  the 
National  Convention  in  March  were  won  by 
members  of  their  Chapter.  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Ward  received  the  Silver  Cup,  Mrs.  Glenn 


Hudson  was  runner-up  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Dunn 
was  third.  Mrs.  Dunn  also  received  the 
Granger  award  for  the  best  specimen  of 
“April  Love.” 

Contributions  were  made  to  Neighborhood 
House  and  United  Family  and  Children’s 
Society;  a  contribution  also  was  made  toward 
the  rhododendron  garden  now  being  planned 
for  the  Watchung  Reservation,  a  Union  Coun¬ 
ty  park. 

Little  show  winners  for  having  the  largest 
number  of  points  were:  Mrs.  Joseph  Noll, 
first;  Mrs.  Hudson,  second  and  Mrs.  John 
Couser,  third. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Park¬ 
ersburg,  Virginia,  organized  in  1957,  were 
very  proud  to  have  won  first  place  award  for 
their  yearbook  at  the  National  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Through  the  efforts  and 
ability  of  the  vice  president,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wat¬ 
son,  this  was  achieved.  Mrs.  Watson  is  shown 
presenting  the  award  ribbon  and  check  to  the 
society  president,  Mrs.  J.  Verner  Alexander. 

On  behalf  of  the  society,  a  gift  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  presented  Mrs.  Watson,  a  handsome 
shrub  for  her  garden.  (Photo  in  Dec.) 

•The  Long  Island  African  Violet  Society,  New 
York,  is  concluding  a  very  successful  year 
with  violets.  Some  of  their  programs  have 
been  most  interesting  and  informative. 

In  October  Edgar  Harris  spoke  on  “Diseases 
and  Pests  on  Violets.”  The  November  meet¬ 
ing  was  handled  by  Bob  Reed  who  demonstrat¬ 
ed  fluorescent  lighting.  The  December  meet¬ 
ing  was  purely  social  with  grab  bag  gifts  for 
all.  The  beautiful  table  decorations  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Chapman  and  her  commit¬ 
tee.  Most  of  the  meetings  after  that  were 
concerned  with  the  annual  show  on  April  30th 
and  May  1st.  To  round  out  the  year  an  awards 
night  was  held  at  the  May  meeting  and  a 
club  picnic  is  planned  for  July. 

•On  May  17th,  the  Phoenix  African  Violet 
Club,  Phoenix,  Arizona  conducted  a  tour  of 
seven  of  the  members’  homes — who  displayed 
their  African  violet  plants.  At  the  homes  of 
both  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ives  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Silver- 
man,  refreshments  were  served.  After  the 
tour,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Fred  Sar- 
torious,  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Valley 
Garden  Center,  and  the  following  officers 
were  installed:  president.  Miss  Ruth  Brown; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Carpenter;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Walter  Byers;  treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Hill. 

It  was  announced  that  the  club  had  won 
the  award  of  distinction  for  its  entry  of  a 
dried  arrangement,  made  by  Mrs.  Seymour 
Stevens,  at  the  Arizona  State  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs  show  held  in  Yuma  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  also  that  the  club  had 
won  the  blue  rosette  for  the  best  individual 
garden  club  show  for  the  year  1959. 

The  club  has  just  donated  $25.00  for  the 
Fragrance  Garden  for  the  Sightless,  which  is 
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a  new  garden  therapy  project  of  the  Arizona 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  and  earlier  in 
the  year  donated  $10.00  to  the  Boyce  Edens 
Research  Fund. 

•The  Harmony  African  Violet  Society,  Boise, 
Idaho,  elected  new  officers  at  its  May  meet¬ 
ing  and  at  the  June  luncheon  meeting  Mrs. 
Don  Numbers  conducted  the  installation  of 
the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Bindley;  vice  president,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Kirtley; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  J.  McPherson;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Biwer;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  A.  DeMeyer, 

The  outgoing  president,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Paine, 
was  presented  with  the  customary  past  presi¬ 
dents  pin. 

Meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  with  the  exception  of  July  and 
August,  in  the  members’  homes  with  a  variety 
of  interesting  programs  and  much  discussion 
to  help  each  other  with  their  problems,  and 
to  enjoy  the  association  with  others  interested 
in  this  delightful  hobby.  The  members  also 
made  a  $50.00  contribution  to  the  Elks  Re¬ 
habilitation  Center  in  Boise. 

•At  the  present  time  the  Baltimore  African 
Violet  Club,  Baltimore,  Maryland  is  actively 
engaged  in  a  contest  whereby  each  member 
is  to  try  to  raise  African  violet  plants  from 
seed.  These  were  planted  in  April  and  will 
be  judged  at  the  December  meeting.  Some 
members  are  also  growing  leaves  which  have 
been  treated  with  colchicine  and  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  producing  some  outstanding 
Supreme  plants. 

•At  their  June  meeting,  the  Saintpaulians  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  installed  new  officers  as 
follows:  president,  Mrs.  Claude  W.  Mills; 
vice  president.  Miss  Emma  Henke;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Ben  Gerlach;  secretary,  Mrs.  Sam  Cooley. 
The  outgoing  president,  Mr.  Frank  Spellman, 
was  presented  with  a  gift. 

•The  Stratford  Paradise  Green  Saintpaulia 
Club,  Stratford,  Connecticut,  has  nominated 
the  following  for  officers  for  1960-61:  presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Doris  Steiner;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Tabak;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fred  Nelson; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  James  Cooper;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  Stephen  Krafchik. 

Mrs.  Hjmaler  Norell  was  nominating  chair¬ 
man  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frank  Oliver  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Johnson.  Miss  Steiner  succeeded  Mrs. 
Gordon  Howes  at  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet 
which  took  place  on  June  14,  1960  at  the  Car¬ 
riage  Inn,  Hamden,  Connecticut.  A  violet  pin 
and  flowers  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Howes 
from  the  club  members  in  appreciation. 

•The  Haines  City  African  Violet  Society, 
Haines  City,  Florida,  met  at  the  Garden  Club 
to  celebrate  its  third  anniversary.  The  buffet 
table  was  covered  with  a  pink  lunch  cloth, 
the  table  arrangement  was  done  in  a  basket 
holding  violets  and  variegated  ivy. 


In  behalf  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Eva  McNair  pre¬ 
sented  Mrs.  David  Buchta  with  a  gift  and  card 
giving  the  legend  of  the  violet,  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  help  to  the  club. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  the 
slate  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  They 
are  as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Averill; 
first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Fred  Harris;  second 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Walter  VanHorn;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Roy  Williams.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  officers  was  scheduled  for  the  April 
27th  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Garden 
Club  building.  Mrs.  Addison  and  Mrs, 
Williams  were  hostesses. 

The  spring  project  of  the  club  was  to  de¬ 
liver  violets  to  the  shut-ins  at  Easter. 

•The  Columbus  African  Violet  Society,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio  held  its  annual  Guest  Day  meet¬ 
ing  on  February  17,  1960.  African  violet 
plants  were  given  as  door  prizes  and  each 
guest  was  presented  with  a  leaf. 

The  Educational  Exhibit  was  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Barton  Hunt  and  Miss  Pearl  Ayres. 
Speakers  on  the  program,  introduced  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  George  Market,  were  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Olson  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Tucker.  They 
talked  on  “Growth  of  African  Violets  by 
Daylight  and  by  Fluorescent  Light.”  Mrs.  Lee 
Howard  and  Mrs.  William  Armstrong  showed 
slides  of  many  newer  varieties. 

•The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Border  Cities 
African  Violet  Club,  Detroit,  Michigan  was 
held  at  Don  Polski  Hall  on  May  9,  1960.  The 
following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year:  president,  Mrs.  Walter  Woodruff; 
vice  president,  Mr.  A.  M.  Leslie;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs,  Marvin  Newcomb;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  Postler;  treasurer, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Groombridge. 

Following  the  election,  colored  slides  of  the 
National  Convention  held  in  Atlantic  City 
were  shown  by  Mrs.  Woodruff.  Cake  and 
coffee  were  served  to  the  members  present. 
•The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Friendly  African  Violet  Society  of  Englewood, 
Colorado:  president,  Mrs.  Wm.  Campbell;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Guthner;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Emery  Burnett;  treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  L,  Utsey. 

Plans  were  made  to  entertain  the  Boulder, 
Colorado  club  in  June  with  a  luncheon  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  tour  of  the  Park  Floral  Greenhouse 
and  homes  of  the  members. 

•The  Tri-City  African  Violet  Society  of  Para¬ 
mount,  California  held  a  potluck  dinner  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Liniger  in  Lake- 
wood,  California  on  April  16,  1960.  Mr.  John 
Rymer  donated  plants  for  a  drawing.  This 
was  to  celebrate  the  success  of  the  first  show 
staged  by  the  club. 

•Mrs.  R.  W.  Schoolcraft  will  lead  the  Pioneer 
African  Violet  Society,  Norfolk,  Virginia  for 
a  second  year.  She  was  re-elected  at  the  May 
12th  meeting.  Mrs.  Dwight  Humphrey  will 
install  the  officers  at  the  June  meeting. 
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other  officers  are:  vice  president,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Miller;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
White;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Lumley;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ward. 

The  club  celebrated  its  eighth  anniversary 
at  a  buffet  luncheon,  held  in  Mrs.  Schoolcraft’s 
home. 

•The  Desert  African  Violet  Society  of  Tucson, 
Arizona  elected  the  following  officers  at  their 
May  meeting:  president,  Dorothy  Williams; 
vice  president,  Ora  Ragsdale;  treasurer,  Lola 
Stevenson;  recording  secretary,  Winnie  Koch- 
endorfer;  historian,  Marion  Clarke. 

Frances  Anderson  served  as  installing  of¬ 
ficer.  Beautiful  corsages  were  given  the 
elected  officers. 

•At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Area  Africian  Violet  Council,  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  club  was  voted  on  and  it  will  now 
be  known  as  the  Michigan  Area  African  Violet 
Society.  Election  of  officers  was  held  and  the 
following  took  office  in  June:  president,  Mrs. 
Boyd  Fairfax;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ray  Smits; 


recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Roy  Barnett;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  Earle  Sponen- 
burgh;  treasurer,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Steckle. 

•The  Uncle  Sam  African  Violet  Society,  Troy, 
New  York,  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  fiscal 
year  May  24,  1960.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  president.  Miss  Martha  Rose; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Ray  Mannie;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hagadorn;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen 
Pettinger. 

On  payment  of  dues  for  the  year  each 
member  was  presented  with  an  African  violet 
plant.  The  members  are  looking  forward  to 
participating  in  the  exhibition  to  be  given 
by  the  Lennox,  Mass.,  Horticulture  Society 
on  July  22-23,  1960. 

Mrs.  Aline  Santspree  was  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Millie  Showalter  was  cochairman  of  the 
spring  show. 

Due  to  lack  of  space  all  photos  and  some 
copy  from  both  Show  News  and  Club  News 
had  to  be  held  for  December.^ — Editor. 
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•The  African  Violet  Club  of  Greater  Kansas 
City  will  hold  its  eleventh  annual  show 
February  25-26,  1961  in  the  little  theater  of 
the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

•The  Decatur  African  Violet  Society  of  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois,  will  hold  its  fourth  show  on 
October  22-23,  1960  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  building 
with  “Woodland  Fantasy”  as  the  theme. 

•The  Wisconsin  Council  of  African  Violet 
Clubs  has  chosen  as  its  theme,  “Violet  Pow 
Wow”  for  its  first  state  show  and  will  carry 
out  the  theme  with  Indian  settings.  The  show 
will  open  October  1,  1960  at  2  p.m.  and 
October  2,  at  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Luedtke  of  Racine  will  be  show  chairman 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Bartel  of  Milwaukee,  cochair¬ 
man.  The  show  will  be  held  at  Douglas  Park 
Community  House,  2220  Douglas  Avenue, 
Racine  Wisconsin. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  hold  its  sixth  fall  show  in  the 
Joseph  Horne  Department  Store  on  September 
19-20,  1960. 

•Portland  Chapter,  African  Violet  Society 

held  its  ninth  annual  show  with  the  theme 
“Holiday  Parade”  on  May  14-15,  1960  in  the 
Woman’s  Club  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Mrs.  Georgene  Fulgham  won  sweepstakes  and 
also  queen  of  the  show.  Runner-up  to  sweep- 
stakes  was  Mrs.  Helen  Welsh.  Mrs.  Gretchen 
Boothroyd  acted  as  general  chairman  with 
Mrs.  Georgia  Ward  assisting. 

•The  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  held  its  eighth  annual 
show  March  18-19,  1960.  Miss  Magdalene 
Lauer  won  queen  of  the  show,  princess  of  the 
show  and  the  California  Council  rosette.  She 
also  won  sweepstakes  award  for  the  most 
blue  ribbons.  The  perpetual  trophy  went  to 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Barden.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Garacochea 
had  the  best  collection  of  miniatures,  and  best 
educational  exhibit.  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Russell 
won  the  novice  award.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Bingham 
had  the  best  display  for  theme  of  the  show. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Cullen  had  best  house-grown  plant. 
The  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Zitzman.  A  number  of  awards  were  given 
for  outstanding  arrangements. 

•The  second  annual  African  violet  show 
sponsored  by  the  Bi-County  African  Violet 
Society  was  held  May  1,  1960  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois  with  Mrs.  L.  W.  Owens,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Greenfield,  show  chairman. 
Tables  were  draped  with  pastel  or  white 
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cloths  to  display  the  several  hundred  varieties 
of  violets.  One  table  was  given  to  arrange¬ 
ments,  one  table  consisted  of  12  doll  heads 
all  planted  with  violets.  A  miniature  garden 
featuring  violets  was  created  by  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Lindblom. 

•“Mother’s  Memories”  was  the  theme  of  the 
annual  show  of  the  Baltimore  African  Violet 
Club  held  May  6-7,  1960.  The  theme  was 
carried  out  through  the  arrangement  classes 
which  were,  Mother’s  Wedding,  First  Arrival, 
School  Days  and  Graduation.  Helen  Marker 
won  the  trophy  for  best  arrangement.  Cora 
Spath  won  the  sweepstakes  award  and  her 
plant  of  Double  Inspiration  won  queen  of 
the  show.  Her  plant  of  White  Pride  was 
judged  largest  plant  in  the  show. 

•Capitol  City  and  Sacramento  Saintpaulia 
Societies  held  their  ninth  annual  African  violet 
show  April  9-10,  1960  at  Sacramento  Garden 
and  Art  Center  in  McKinley  Park  with  the 
theme  “Violet  Wonderland.”  Mrs.  Jo  Roberts, 
show  chairman;  Mrs.  Hazel  Perkins,  cochair¬ 
man.  The  stage  was  decorated  to  express  the 
show  theme  with  African  violet  and  ferns 
nestled  around  waterfalls,  flamingos,  and 
manzanita  with  scores  of  pastel  butterflies. 
Mrs.  Nadine  LaDue  won  top  honors  which 
included  advanced  amateur  sweepstakes  and 
the  members-only  sweepstakes  award.  She 
also  won  queen  of  the  show.  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Council  awards  went  to  Mrs.  LaDue 
for  first;  Mrs.  Evalyn  Hall,  second;  and  Mrs. 
LaDue,  third.  In  the  decorative  display  divi¬ 
sion  the  sweepstakes  went  to  Mrs.  Pauline 
Duart.  A  number  of  junior  exhibitors  also 
were  given  awards. 

•The  eighth  annual  African  violet  show  of 
the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Council  of  African 
Violet  Clubs  was  held  in  the  Missouri  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  May  7-8,  1960  with  the  theme, 
“Violet  Time.”  Prominently  displayed  was 
an  orchid  clock  with  gold  hands  and  num¬ 
erals.  On  every  other  numeral  was  placed  a 
Cavalier  violet  plant.  To  the  left  of  the  clock 
was  the  Court  of  Honor.  There  was  a  three 
tiered  waterfall  filled  with  small  ivy  plants. 
Beside  the  waterfall  the  National  Awards 
were  displayed  on  steps  draped  in  gold.  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Tasch  won  the  Gold  Ribbon  Award. 
Mrs.  Aksel  Gander  won  queen  of  the  show 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Irwin  won  sweepstakes. 
•The  Central  Washington  District  Council  of 
African  violet  clubs  held  their  second  annual 
African  violet  show  in  the  Eagles  Hall  in 
Yakima,  May  6-7,  1960  with  a  theme  of  “Violet 
Carrousel.”  Mrs.  George  Elton  was  show 
chairman,  Mrs.  Guy  France,  cochairman. 
Best  plant  in  the  show  was  Fascination,  en¬ 
tered  by  Mrs.  George  Slade.  Sweepstakes  win¬ 
ner  was  Mrs.  Guy  France.  Mrs.  Grace  Riggs 
entered  the  largest  blue  ribbon  plant.  Judges 
were  Mrs.  Karl  Meyer,  Mrs.  D.  Raetzloff,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Strandrud,  all  of  Seattle. 

•The  Inglewood  Chapter  African  Violet 


Society  presented  its  seventh  annual  show  on 
April  22-23,  1960  with  the  theme  of  “Hawaiian 
Holiday.”  The  show  was  carried  out  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  islands;  officers  and 
hostesses  dressed  in  native  fashion,  palm 
trees  and  tropical  foliage  being  used  for  deco¬ 
ration.  Sweepstakes  trophy  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  Caldon.  Southern  California  Council 
award  also  went  to  Mrs.  Caldon.  Mrs.  Maude 
Gosman  won  the  queen  of  the  show  trophy. 
The  novice  trophy  went  to  Mrs.  Norma 
Woods,  the  trophy  for  best  tl^eme  arrange¬ 
ment  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Swenson.  Mrs.  Ethel  Miller 
had  the  best  general  arrangement  and  the 
educational  exhibit  was  set  up  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Caldon.  Mrs.  Maude  Gosman  was  chairman. 
•The  Saintpaullans  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
entered  a  Holiday  Parade  of  African  violets 
in  a  local  show  May  14-15,  1960.  Plants  were 
arranged  on  a  ramp  with  a  float  made  of 
pink  and  white  violets  to  lead  the  parade. 
A  flag  depicted  various  holidays,  with  small 
flags  naming  each  plant.  The  display  was 
awarded  a  blue  ribbon. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Park¬ 
ersburg  held  its  third  African  violet  show 
April  9,  1960  at  Chancellor  Hotel,  Parkers¬ 
burg.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Watson  served  as  general 
chairman.  The  theme  of  this  noncompetitive 
show  was  “Easter  Preview.”  This  was  de¬ 
picted  with  a  large  arrangement  of  spring 
flowers,  a  white  lamb  that  had  evidently  been 
eating  violets,  and  with  Milady’s  Easter  bon¬ 
net  near  by. 

•The  Baltimore  West  End  African  Violet  Club 

held  its  sixth  annual  show  at  the  Edmondson 
Village  Hall,  May  6-7,  1960  with  the  theme 
of  “Driftwood  and  Violets.”  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tarr 
was  show  chairman;  Mrs.  William  F.  Gray, 
cochairman. 

The  governor  of  Maryland’s  trophy  for 
outstanding  arrangement  was  given  to  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Tarr.  The  mayor  of  Baltimore’s  trophy 
for  outstanding  plant  went  to  Mrs.  William 
F.  Gray.  Mrs.  Gray  also  won  sweepstakes  and 
the  club  trophy  for  runner-up.  Many  ribbons 
were  won  by  other  members  of  the  club. 
•The  Saintpaulians  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
held  their  show  May  4,  1960  at  the  Garden 
Center,  Table  arrangements  depicted  the  12 
months  of  the  year,  each  with  its  own  symbol. 
Each  table  used  from  16  to  30  plants.  Other 
tables  displayed  arrangements  in  various 
types  of  containers,  one  of  them  being  a 
hobby  table. 

•The  Wachusett  African  Violet  Society  of 
Gardner,  Mass.,  held  its  third  annual  show 
April  26,  1960.  Betty  Nelson  and  Judith 
were  given  awards  for  the  best  displays. 
Favorite  plants  displayed  were  Fuchsia 
Bride,  Blue  Nocturne,  Azure  Giant,  and 
Painted  Girl.  Theme  of  the  show  was 
“Violet  Time.”  Mrs.  Louise  Boulonger  was 
show  chairman. 
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CONVENTION  SECTION 


Awards  For  1960 

Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Chairman,  Maysville,  Kentucky 


Miriam  Lightbourn 


Honorary  Life  Membership  Certificate  To: 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Lightbourn,  Bernardsville,  New 
Jersey,  in  recognition  of  her  work  for  the 
Society  and  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 
Since  1955  Mrs.  Lightbourn  has  retyped  and 
prepared  hundreds  of  pages  of  copy  for  press, 
and  solicited  many  articles  and  illustrations 
for  the  magazine.  At  the  last  several  Conven¬ 
tions  she  has  taken  charge  of  all  photography 
for  the  magazine,  keeping  lists  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  photographs  for  correct  identifi¬ 
cation,  and  assembled  this  material  for  the 
Editor.  Mrs.  Lightbourn’s  many  contributions 
to  the  Society’s  work  are  difficult  to  set 
down  for  she  is  efficient  without  being 
obvious. 

The  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  To: 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Dannemiller,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  for  outstanding  contribution  to  horti¬ 
culture  with  her  Nature’s  Way  soil  mix. 
Honorary  Annual  Membership 
Certificates  Were  Awarded  To: 

Harold  Nutt,  Cromer,  Norfolk,  England,  for 
his  contribution  of  a  beautiful  ektachrome  for 
the  front  cover  of  an  African  Violet  Magazine, 
and  his  helpful  assistance  in  procuring 
material  for  the  magazine. 

Marge  Lotz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  her  gen¬ 
erous  and  careful  assistance  in  providing 
subject  material  for  photographs  of  the 
African  violet  species  and  many  other 
gesneriads. 

William  B.  Carter,  Tewksbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  his  suggestion  of  the  pink  sheets  in 


the  African  Violet  Magazine,  which  serve 
many  useful  purposes,  particularly  for 
carrying  membership  blanks  for  renewals 
and  new  members. 

Frances  Smith,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire, 
for  her  many  suggestions  of  sources  for 
magazine  story  material,  and  her  activity  for 
the  Society  in  her  area. 

Clem  Browning,  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky, 
for  growing  and  showing  a  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  African  violets,  for  stories  for  the 
African  Violet  Magazine,  and  for  other  work 
in  her  area. 

Bess  Dykeman,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  for 
her  interesting  and  informative  stories  for 
the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

W.  J.  Hanna,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
for  his  generous  assistance  with  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  for  stories  for  the  African 
Violet  Magazine. 

Ruth  Marie  Peters,  Indoor  Garden  Editor, 
Popular  Gardening  Magazine,  for  meritorious 
service  rendered  the  African  Violet  Society. 

Hazel  Sharp,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  pro¬ 
curing  plant  material  for  research  work  on 
Saintpaulias. 

La  Verne  Hager,  Seattle,  Washington,  for 
helpful  assistance  in  procuring  informative 
articles  and  giving  pertinent  suggestions  for 
story  material. 

Special  Awards,  Amateur  Division, 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Show: 

Alma  Wright  Award  $25  on  best  New  Alma 
Wright  plant,  given  by  Mrs.  Robert  Wright, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  None  qualified. 

Arndt’s  Floral  Gardens  $25  Award  for  best 
specimen  of  West  Coast  introductions.  No 
entries. 

$10  additional  award  if  it  is  the  best 
specimen  in  the  Amateur  Show.  No  entries. 

W.  Arthur  Straitiff,  Jr.  $25  Award  for 
best  Lotus  Suntone.  None  qualified. 

W.  Arthur  Straitiff,  Jr.  $10  Award  for  best 
true  Variegated  Foliage  plant,  to  Mrs.  Marvin 
Newcomb,  Inkster,  Michigan.  Variety:  Wintry 
Nite. 

W.  Arthur  Straitiff,  Jr.  Award  $10 
Merchandise  order  for  best  arrangement  of 
Double  Pink  African  Violets  in  Milk  Glass. 
To:  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lear,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Behnke  Nurseries  Award  $50-— $25  to  the 
exhibitor  with  the  most  blue  ribbons;  $15 
to  the  exhibitor  with  second  most  blue  rib¬ 
bons;  and  $10  to  winner  of  third  most  blue 
ribbons,  on  Behnke  introductions.  None 
qualified. 
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Garfield  Floral  Company  $50  Award  to 
the  runner-up  to  the  best  registered  specimen 
African  violet  in  the  Amateur  Division.  Won 
by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Hudson,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
Variety:  White  Pride  Supreme. 

Granger  Gardens  Award  $25  for  the  best 
specimen  of  the  listed  Granger  introductions. 
Won  by  Mrs.  H.  K.  Dunn,  Summit,  New 
Jersey.  Variety:  April  Love. 

H.'  G.  Harvey  $25  Cash  Award  to  the  blue 
ribbon  specimen  plant  that  traveled  the 
longest  distance  to  the  Convention  Show.  Won 
by  Mrs.  Monroe  Trapp,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Variety:  Confetti. 

Madison  Garden  $25  Award  to  the  best 
Double  Pink  Cameo.  None  qualified. 

Select  Violet  House  $20  Award  —  $10  for 
the  best  Melody  Air  won  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Jones, 
Neptune,  New  Jersey;  $5  for  best  Fleet 
Dream,  none  qualified;  $5  for  best  Royal 
Witch,  none  qualified. 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Company  $25  Award 
to  the  most  outstanding  seedling  or  mutation 
to  Mrs.  Monroe  Trapp,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Variety:  Confetti  seedling. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $50 
to  the  best  registered  specimen  plant  in  the 
Amateur  Division,  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  Flor- 
ham  Park,  New  Jersey.  Variety:  Beaming. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $25 
to  the  best  dark  blue  or  purple,  to  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Fritz,  Bristol,  Tennessee.  Variety:  Bambi. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $25 
to  the  best  red-violet  plant  to  Mrs.  T.  C.  Fritz, 
Bristol,  Tennessee.  Variety:  Ruby  Glow. 

Stim-U-Plant  Laboratories  Plaque  and  $25 
to  best  white,  to  Mrs.  G.  B.  Hudson,  West- 
field,  New  Jersey.  Variety:  White  Pride 
Supreme. 

Tinari  Greenhouses  Award  of  2  Luster 
Fixed  Bowls:  First  prize,  9  inch  Bowl  to  the 
exhibitor  with  most  blues  in  Tinari’s  list  of 
introductions,  none  qualified;  Second  prize, 
6  inch  Bowl  for  the  second  most  blues,  none 
qualified. 

Tube  Craft  Floral  Cart  Award  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tor  of  the  three  best  specimen  plants:  1  true 
purple,  1  pink  and  1  white.  Won  by  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Colyer,  Brightwaters,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

Flower  Grower  Sterling  Silver  Plate  Award 
to  Mrs.  Raymond  Moffatt,  Huntington  Station, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  who  was  not  only 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  North  Shore 
African  Violet  Society  of  Long  Island,  but 
achieved  much  success  in  her  membership 
campaigns  by  acquainting  people  with  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  and  her 
demonstrations  on  the  culture  of  this  house 
plant.  She  accomplished  effective  results  by 
working  through  garden  centers  and  green¬ 
houses,  and  originated  the  enjoyable  idea  of 
safaris  to  African  violet  growers,  to  see  new 
varieties  and  learn  improved  culture. 

Illinois  African  Violet  Society  Award  $10 


for  the  best  artistic  arrangement  in  the 
Amateur  Division,  scoring  95  points  or  more, 
to  Mrs.  Victor  Gaug,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Popular  Gardening  Magazine  Sweepstakes 
Award.  Sterling  Silver  Bowl  for  the  most  blue 
ribbons  in  all  classes,  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward, 
Florham  Park,  New  Jersey. 

Indiana  State  African  Violet  Society  Bronze 
Plaque  to  the  registrant  of  the  best  specimen 
plant,  to  the  Select  Violet  House,  Mary  Meeds, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Variety:  Beaming. 

Louis  J.  Meyer  Award,  3  Silver  Luster  Fix¬ 
ed  Revere  Bowls:  10  inch  Bowl  to  Best 
Artistic  Arrangement  in  the  Amateur  Divi¬ 
sion,  to  Mrs.  Victor  Gaug,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  8  inch  Bowl  to  Second  Best  Arrange¬ 
ment,  to  Mrs.  A.  B.  Lawrence,  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey;  6  inch  Bowl  to  Third  Best  Ar¬ 
rangement,  to  Mrs.  Charles  Hyer,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Year  Book  Awards  by  the  Society  Library: 
First  Award  $15  to  the  African  Violet  Society 
of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia;  Second 
Award  $10  to  The  African  Violet  Club  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Third  Award  $5  to  the 
Columbus  African  Violet  Society  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Society’s  Sterling  Silver  Cup  to  the  best 
registered  named  specimen  in  the  Amateur 
Division,  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward,  Florham  Park, 
New  Jersey.  Variety:  Beaming. 

Award  of  Merit  Rosette  to  the  second  best 
registered  specimen,  to  Mrs.  G.  B.  Hudson, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey.  Variety:  White  Pride 
Supreme. 

Honorable  Mention  Rosette  to  the  third 
best  registered  variety,  to  Mrs.  H.  K.  Dunn, 
Summit,  New  Jersey.  Variety:  Emperor 
Wilhelm. 

Society’s  Commercial  Awards: 

Bronze  Plaque  to  the  best  New  Specimen 
Plant  Introduction,  to  Fischer’s  Greenhouses, 
Linwood,  New  Jersey.  A  single  white  with 
green  edge,  named  Green  Ribbon. 

Second  Best  New  Introduction,  a  purple 
Star  seedling  M-F-D-9,  to  Lyndon  Lyon, 
Dolgeville,  New  York. 

Third  Best  New  Introduction,  a  mutant, 
Lilian  Jarrett  Supreme,  to  Tinari  Green¬ 
houses,  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania. 

Silver  Trophy  Cup  for  the  best  Commercial 
Exhibit,  to  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New 
York. 

Second  best  Commercial  Exhibit,  staged  by 
Tinari  Greenhouses,  Bethayres,  Pennsylvania. 

Third  best  Commercial  Exhibit,  by  Granger 
Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio. 

A  special  Purple  Ribbon  Award  went  to 
an  outstanding  exhibit  of  30  large  specimen 
show  plants  of  African  violets  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Division.  This  noncompetitive  ex¬ 
hibit  by  S.  S.  Voorhees  &  Son,  wholesale 
growers,  of  Maplewood,  New  Jersey,  was  the 
source  of  much  admiration  and  discussion. 
It  was  staged  as  a  compliment  to  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention.  end 
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Nematode  Control  on 
Afriean  Violets* 

The  objective  of  the  African  violet  research 
project  conducted  at  Rutgers  University 
was  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  controlling 
by  chemical  means,  the  nematodes  in  or  on 
the  roots  of  living  African  violet  plants.  This 
work  was  conducted  in  two  phases: 

The  first  phase  was  to  determine  which 
nematodes  were  associated  with  violets,  and 


*Paper  of  the  Journal  Series,  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers,  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


This  1960  Convention  section 
includes  as  many  of  the  papers 
as  it  was  possible  to  assemble 
that  were  presented  at  the 
Atlantic  City  Meeting. 

which  species  were  most  commonly  associated 
with  plant  decline.  This  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  survey  conducted  with 
the  kind  cooperation  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

The  second  phase  was  concerned  with  the 
chemical  testing  program  and  was  conducted 
as  follows:  first,  proper  growing  conditions 
for  violets  were  established;  second,  the  phy¬ 
totoxic  properties  of  various  chemicals  were 
determined;  third,  nematode  colonies  were 
established  on  a  series  of  plants  which  were 
to  be  treated  with  the  chemicals;  and  finally, 
actual  chemical  treatments  were  tested  for 
nematode  control.  This  work  was  begun  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Martin  T.  Hutchinson 
who  is  now  with  the  Tea  Research  Institute 
of  Ceylon. 

Basic  Facts  About  Nematodes 

Nematodes  are  microscopic  round  worms 
which  inhabit  almost  all  aquatic,  marine,  and 
terrestrial  environments.  They  are  probably 
the  most  numerous  form  of  animal  life  found 
in  the  soil.  Some  of  these  nematodes  can  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants  and  these  are  the  types 
which  cause  considerable  losses  to  agricul¬ 
tural  crops  throughout  the  world.  Most  forms 
of  nematodes,  however,  are  what  we  might 
think  of  as  free-living;  that  is,  they  feed  on 
decaying  organic  matter,  algae,  fungi,  and 
similar  material.  Some  types,  which  are 
predacious  and  feed  on  other  nematodes,  or 
similar  small  animal  life,  are  entirely  harm¬ 
less  and  might  even  be  considered  as  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Nematodes  are  essentially  aquatic  animals. 
They  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  surface 
film  of  water  for  all  their  vital  processes. 
Moisture  is,  therefore,  essential  for  their  sur¬ 
vival,  reproduction,  and  movement.  Nema¬ 
todes  move  with  a  snake-like,  undulating 
motion,  and  active  forms  can  move  consider¬ 
able  distances  through  almost  any  moist  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  soil  or  gravel.  They  cannot 
survive  even  for  short  periods  of  time  in  the 
total  absence  of  water.  Nematodes  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  desiccation  and  practically  all  forms 
are  killed  immediately  if  subjected  to  rapid 
drying.  Under  conditions  of  gradual  drying, 
however,  such  as  usually  take  place  in  the 
soil,  some  types  have  the  ability  to  remain 
alive  in  an  inactive  state  for  months  or  even 
years. 

Most  of  the  plant-parasitic  nematodes  we 
are  concerned  with  are  very  small,  ranging 
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between  1/100  and  1/20  of  an  inch  in  length. 
In  their  younger  stages  all  of  them  are  slender 
and  worm-like  in  shape  and  able  to  move 
about.  They  are  equipped  with  a  hollow 
needle-like  feeding  organ  called  a  stylet, 
which  is  located  in  the  head-end.  This  stylet 
is  protrusable  and  is  used  to  puncture  and 
“suck”  the  juices  from  plant  cells.  Imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  stylet  is  a  valvular  struc¬ 
ture  which  serves  as  the  pumping  mechanism. 

The  nematodes  which  cause  root-knot, 
with  which  many  African  violet  growers  are 
familiar,  have  a  different  shape.  In  their 
mature  form  the  females  are  pear-shaped  or 
nearly  spherical  and  are  immobile.  They  are 
not  typical  of  nematodes  in  general,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  head-end  is  armed  with 
the  stylet  used  for  feeding.  The  immature 
stages  and  the  mature  males,  however,  still 
retain  the  typical  worm-like  shape. 

Although  feeding  is  basically  the  same  for 
all  plant-parasitic  forms,  feeding  sites  differ; 
that  is,  some  nematodes,  such  as  the  root-knot, 
actually  enter  and  feed  on  the  inside  of  the 
root.  You  might  well  ask,  how  does  an  in¬ 
dividual  which  is  immobile  and  with  such  a 
peculiar  shape  enter  the  root?  Actually,  the 
young  immature  stages,  which  are  called 
larvae,  are  the  infective  forms.  These  larvae 
hatch  from  eggs  laid  outside  the  root  by  the 
mature  female.  They  have  the  typical  nema¬ 
tode  shape  and  are  able  to  move  about  in 
the  soil.  Upon  reaching  a  root  they  enter  the 
tissue  where  they  become  immobile  and  start 
to  feed.  After  several  molts  they  mature  into 
the  swollen  individuals  described.  They  re¬ 
main  in  this  feeding  position  until  death. 

Nematodes  which  enter  the  roots  and  feed 
within  are  called  endoparasites.  Another  en- 
doparasite  found  associated  with  African  vio¬ 
lets  is  the  lesion  or  meadow  nematode.  Lesion 
nematode  enter  the  root  in  the  same  manner 
as  root-knot  larvae,  but  in  this  case  they  do 
not  become  sedentary  but  continue  to  move 
about  within  the  root  tissue,  causing  exten¬ 
sive  damage. 

In  the  case  of  root-knot,  injury  to  roots 
which  results  in  the  familiar  galls  or  knots  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  some  material  which 
is  injected  by  the  nematode  into  the  plant 
cells.  This  “digestive  fluid”  flows  through 
the  hollow  stylet  and  is  thought  to  cause  a 
proliferation  of  root  cells  in  the  vicinity  of 
feeding.  The  root  knots  or  galls  which  result 
are  easily  identified  by  most  growers  as 
nematode  injury. 

Other  forms  of  nematodes  feed  on  the 
roots  from  the  outside  and  are  termed  ecto¬ 
parasites.  The  spiral  nematode,  so-called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  typical  coiled  position  when  feed- 


Galls  on  African  violet  roots  formed  by  root-knot 
nematodes. 


Above,  Section  of  stained  root  showing  two  mature 
root-knot  females  feeding  within.  Notice  the  egg 
masses  on  the  outside  of  the  gall,  and  the  typical 
rounded  shape  of  the  nematodes. 


Below,  Several  pin  nematodes  and  a  human  hair 
showing  size  relationships. 
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Spiral  nematodes  feeding  on  the  outside  of  a  boxwood 
root.  Notice  dark  lesions  on  the  root  and  the  spiral 
shape  of  the  nematode.  (Courtesy  of  the  U.S.D.A.) 


Above,  Cross-section  of  a  boxwood  root  showing  the 
head-end  of  a  spiral  nematode  buried  in  the  cortex. 
Notice  the  stylet  thrust  into  the  cell  the  nematode 
was  feeding  on. 


I5elow,  Outside  view  of  growth  chamber,  used  to  grow 
African  violets  in  the  Rutgers  University  greenhouse. 


ing  or  at  rest,  is  an  ectoparasite  commonly 
found  associated  with  African  violets.  This 
nematode  may  bury  its  head-end  into  the 
root  for  a  short  distance  while  feeding,  al¬ 
though  most  of  its  body  lies  outside  the  root 
in  the  soil.  The  feeding  of  this  type,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  result  in  gall  formation.  Most 
plant  parasitic  methods  do  not,  in  fact,  cause 
galls  on  roots,  although  the  possibility  exists 
that  all  forms  do  inject  some  toxic  principal. 

A  third  type  which  has  been  reported  as¬ 
sociated  with  African  violets  is  the  foliar 
nematode.  As  its  name  implies,  this  nematode 
feeds  within  the  leaves,  causing  water-soaked 
or  brownish  sunken  areas  to  appear.  As  the 
infection  increases,  these  spots  may  coalesce, 
and  severely  infected  leaves  die.  These  symp¬ 
toms  result  from  the  active  movement  of  the 
foliar  nematodes  between  cells  within  the 
leaf  tissue.  This  nematode  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  common  in  African  violets;  we 
found  no  affected  plants  in  the  many  pro¬ 
cessed  in  our  laboratory. 

Although  all  the  nematodes  discussed  so 
far  feed  upon  plant  tissue  and  may  inject 
toxins  into  the  cells  upon  which  they  are 
feeding,  there  are  definite  differences  in  plant 
response.  In  some  cases  injury  may  be  severe 
and  easily  recognized,  as  is  the  case  with  root- 
knot.  Other  forms  may  cause  reduced  root 
growth  and  possibly  lesions  on  the  roots.  The 
results  of  the  feeding  of  others  may  not  be 
recognized  at  all. 

Since  many  plant-parasitic  nematodes  do 
not  cause  obvious  root  symptoms,  the  diag¬ 
nosis  and  determination  of  the  extent  of  this 
injury  is  obviously  very  difficult.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  not  known  precisely  what 
effect  most  of  the  nematode  genera  found  in 
our  survey  have  on  African  violets. 

It  should  be  stressed  at  this  point  that  the 
separation  and  ultimate  identification  of 
nematodes  associated  with  plants  is  an  in¬ 
volved,  time-consuming  procedure  requiring 
the  services  of  highly  trained  personnel. 
Nematode  identification  necessitates  the  use 
of  magnifications  of  up  to  1500  times  and  the 
services  of  people  with  many  years  of  spe¬ 
cialized  education. 


Results  of  the  Research 
Results  of  our  work  at  Rutgers  are  as 
follows:  Diseased  or  declining  plants  were  re¬ 
quested  from  members  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America  through  the  Society’s 
journal.  A  total  of  204  samples  were  pro¬ 
cessed,  representing  22  states  and  Canada.  The 
number  of  plants  received  and  the  locality 
concerned  are  as  follows: 


Arkansas  4 
California  5 
Canada  1 
Conn.  12 


Kentucky  5 
Md.  12 

Mass.  8 

Missouri  6 


Oregon  8 
Penn.  9 
Tenn.  1 
Texas  22 


Florida 

1 

N.  J. 

56 

Virginia 

8 

Illinois 

1 

N.  Y. 

11 

Wash. 

5 

Iowa 

7 

N.  C. 

2 

Wis. 

1 

Kansas 

4 

Ohio 

15 

Of  the  204  samples  processed,  45%  contained 
plant  parasitic  nematodes.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
fected  samples  contained  more  than  one  type. 
Of  the  92  plants  found  to  be  infected  with 
plant  parasites,  14  genera  were  identified  and 
are  listed  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1.  Genera  of  Nematodes  Found 


Nematode 

Percent 

of  Samples 

Common  Name  Infected 

Meloidogyne 

Root-knot 

35 

Paratylenchus 

Pin 

21 

Scutellonema 

Spiral 

15 

Aphelenchoides 

10 

Tylenchorhynchus 

Stylet 

4 

Helicotylenchus 

Spiral 

3 

Trichodorus 

Stubby-root 

3 

Aphelenchus 

2 

Ditylenchus 

Stem  and  Bulb 

2 

Criconemoides 

Ring 

1 

Pratylenchus 

Root-lesion 

1 

Other 

2 

Root-knot  (Meloidogyne  spp.)  nematodes  were 
the  most  common  and  were  definitely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  plant-decline  symptoms  and  root 
injury.  However,  root  injury  could  not  be 
correlated  with  the  presence  of  the  other 
genera  except  in  the  case  of  the  root  lesion 
nematode  (Pratylenchus  sp.).  Although  this 
nematode  is  potentially  a  threat  to  African 
violets,  its  low  frequency  of  occurrence  may 
be  due  to  some  cultural  factor  which  may 
limit  its  spread.  These  findings  agree  with 
those  reported  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Linford  in  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  in  1954. 

CONTROL 

A  growth  chamber  was  erected  in  the 
Rutgers  greenhouse  in  order  to  provide  the 
proper  growing  conditions  for  African  violets. 
Plants  were  grown  in  autoclaved  soil  in  4  inch 
plastic  pans.  They  were  set  on  a  stamped 
metal  grid  placed  over  stainless  steel  pans 
in  which  heating  coils  were  placed.  These 
pans  were  kept  filled  with  water  in  order 
to  provide  humidity.  Light  was  regulated 
with  shading  and  was  maintained  between 
800  to  1000  foot-candles.  Night  temperature 
was  maintained  at  a  minimum  of  65°  F. 
Ventilators  were  fitted  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  growth  chamber. 

The  first  series  of  tests  were  run  to  de¬ 
termine  at  what  level  the  chemicals  to  be 
tested  might  prove  to  be  injurious  to  the 


Inside  view  of  growth  chamber.  Notice  the  stamped 
metal  grid  and  ventilators. 


Above,  Effect  of  root-knot  on  roots  of  African  violets. 
The  plant  on  the  right  is  infected  with  M.  incognita 
acrita.  Notice  the  lack  of  root  system. 


Below,  Effect  of  root-knot  on  tops  of  African  violets. 
The  plants  on  the  left  are  infected  with  M.  incognita 
acrita.  Notice  the  stunted  growth  and  reduction  in 
blooms. 


plants.  Results  indicated  that  relatively  high 
dosages  could  be  tolerated  without  causing 
visible  symptoms  of  injury. 

Three  series  of  plants  were  inoculated  with 
suspensions  of  3  species  of  nematodes.  One 
series  was  infected  with  Meloidogyne  hapla, 
the  so-called  northern  root-knot  nematode; 
one  series  with  M.  incognita  acrita,  or  what 
has  been  called  the  southern  root-knot  nema¬ 
tode;  and  a  third  series  with  Scutellonema 
brachyurum,  a  spiral  nematode.  Nematodes 
used  for  inoculation  purposes  were  taken 
from  infected  violet  plants.  Both  root-knot 
series  consisted  of  30  plants,  whereas  10  were 
inoculated  with  spirals.  The  variety  used  in 
this  test  was  Blue  Moon. 

After  6  months,  sufficient  numbers  of 
knots  were  observed  on  the  roots  of  the  plants 
and  the  population  level  judged  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  for  testing. 

The  chemicals  chosen  for  testing  were  the 
most  promising  experimental  compounds 
available  and  V-C  13,  which  is  not  being  used 
extensively  by  violet  growers.  Materials  used 
were:  compound  9882  (Carbon  and  Carbide 
Chemical  Company),  the  compounds  num¬ 
bered  18,133  and  12,880  (American  Cyanamid 
Chemical  Company)  and  V-C  13  (Virginia 
Carolina  Chemical  Company).  These  chemi¬ 
cals  were  all  in  the  form  of  emulsifiable  con¬ 
centrates  and  were  applied  at  a  16-pound-per- 
acre  rate  of  actual  material,  except  in  the  case 
of  V-C  13,  which  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
15  gallons  per  acre  of  the  75%  concentrate. 
Chemicals  were  mixed  with  water,  and  100 
ml.  of  the  mixture  was  applied  as  a  drench 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

After  6  weeks  plants  were  harvested, 
evaluated,  and  processed.  During  harvest, 
plant  roots  were  evaluated  according  to  their 
relative  vigor  of  growth.  Index  numbers  were 
assigned  to  each  as  follows:  best  growth,  5; 
the  worst-looking  roots,  0;  and  intermediate 
growth,  3.  After  processing,  the  treatments 
were  evaluated  by  counting  the  nematodes 
found  in  each  pot.  Table  2  lists  the  results  of 
the  test  with  Meloidogyne  hapla. 


TABLE  2 

Nematocidal  Test  Results  on  M.  Hapla 


Material 

Average  No. 

of  Nematodes 
per  Plot 

% 

Reduc¬ 

tion 

Root 

Growth 

Index 

18,133 

1,080 

92.5 

5 

V-C  13 

6,300 

56.0 

2 

9882 

8,400 

42.0 

1 

12880 

12,000 

71.0 

2 

Untreated 

Check 

14,400 

00.0 

0 

The  experimental  compound  18,133  manu¬ 
factured  by  American  Cyanamid  appears  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  nematode  problem  on 


living  African  violets.  It  gave  a  98%  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Meloidogyne  incognita  acrita,  and  an 
86%  reduction  in  the  number  of  Scutellonema 
brachyurum  after  only  a  single  treatment.  In 
both  cases  root  production  was  good  and  was 
rated  the  best.  Although  V-C  13  looks  fairly 
good  in  the  M.  hapla  test,  we  found  that  it 
gave  no  control  with  either  M.  incognita  acrita 
or  Scutellonema.  Although  at  the  present 
time  it  is  strictly  an  experimental  compound 
and  not  available  to  the  public,  compound 
18,133  has  also  shown  similar  good  results 
with  a  number  of  other  crops,  and  it  is  felt 
to  be  the  most  promising  new  material  for 
the  control  of  nematodes  on  or  in  the  roots 
of  living  plants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  any  of  the 
materials  mentioned  here  and  those  which  may 
become  available  in  the  future  are  poisons  and 
should  be  handled  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
according  to  the  manufacturer’s  explicit  direc¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  chemicals  are  organic 
phosphates  and  may  be  thought  of  as  related 
to  nerve  poisons.  They  are  readily  absorbed 
through  the  skin  and  in  some  cases  excessive 
breathing  of  the  vapors  should  be  avoided. 
Treat  these  materials  with  respect  and  keep 
them  under  lock  and  key  when  they  are  not 
in  use.  All  containers  used  for  their  prepara¬ 
tion  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  stored 
with  the  poisons. 

In  the  meantime,  control  must  still  be 
considered  primarily  from  the  aspect  of  ex¬ 
clusion  through  careful  cultural  practices. 
This  is  an  old  and  familiar  story  and  means 
the  use  of  sterilized  soil  and  pots.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  infected  plants  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  clean  collections.  Keep  new 
plants  isolated  for  a  period  of  6  to  8  weeks,  or 
until  you  are  sure  they  are  healthy.  Growing 
areas  should  always  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible.  Nematodes  can  move  through  a 
collection  by  way  of  splashing  water,  through 
the  gravel  on  which  plants  are  set,  or  through 
spilled  soil.  Any  continuous  moist  medium 
between  pots  provides  an  avenue  for  nematode 
migration. 

If  plants  that  are  infected  are  found,  they 
should  be  destroyed,  if  possible  by  burning  or 
by  placing  them  in  the  trash  to  be  collected. 
By  no  means  throw  these  plants  in  your 
garden  or  on  a  compost  heap.  If  the  variety 
is  particularly  valuable,  it  can  be  propagated 
by  using  healthy  appearing  leaves  with  short 
petioles  and  a  sterile  propagating  medium. 

At  all  times  observe  good  cultural  prac¬ 
tices.  Attempt  to  grow  your  plants  on  some 
surface  which  drains  well  and  dries  quickly, 
such  as  the  stamped  restal  grid  we  used. 
Avoid,  if  possible,  setting  plants  on  moist 
gravel  or  sand  which  very  possibly  might 
cause  the  loss  of  an  entire  collection  rather 
than  just  the  one  infected  plant  you  in¬ 
troduced.  end 
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New  Horizons  for 
African  Violets 
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IT  is  good  to  see  so  many  faces  of  African 
violet  lovers  before  me  at  this  luncheon 
meeting.  The  reason  for  our  being  here  to¬ 
gether  is  quite  obvious  as  only  people  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  African  violets  would 
be  attending  a  National  African  Violet  Con¬ 
vention.  My  subject  could  cover  a  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  ideas;  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  the 
possibilities  which  I  feel  may  be  achieved 
by  hybridizers  working  with  existing  varieties 
and  characteristics.  Some  of  the  differences 
which  I  shall  mention  are  already  starting  to 
manifest  themselves  in  actual  mutations  and 
progeny  of  recent  crosses. 

The  new  plants  which  will  be  mentioned 
are  appearing  in  my  work  and  crosses  with 
African  violets.  I  have  not  visited  or  discussed 
with  other  hybridizers  the  new  varieties 
which  they  are  developing.  I  am  presenting 
only  the  results  of  my  hybridizing  efforts  at 
Hi-View  Greenhouses. 

To  be  quite  frank  with  you,  I  have  been 
discouraged  many  times  when  working  with 
my  African  violets  and  probably  will  be  many 
more  times.  The  unstability  of  certain  types 
and  characteristics  makes  it  difficult  to  prove 
the  worth  of  many  new  plants  no  matter  what 
the  good  qualities  are.  Often  varieties  may 
be  stable  for  several  generations  or  more  and 
then  suddenly  show  much  unstability. 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  that  I  have  is  to 
go  into  the  seedling  house  each  morning  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  something  very 
new  and  different  in  bloom.  Most  of  the  time 
there  is  a  great  surprise  in  store  as  to  what 
seemingly  worth-while  crosses  will  produce. 
Many  seedlings  produced  are  small  flowered 
and  muddy  in  color;  but,  one  plant  in  the 
midst  of  many  poor  seedlings  may  be  just 
what  is  being  sought.  Another  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  comes  when  a  sport,  mutation  or 
what-have-you  is  found  blooming  on  the 
benches,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  midst  of  a 
block  of  named  plants.  Sports  appear  rather 
conspicuous  as  there  is  usually  a  noted  change 
in  flower  color.  Many  a  variety  on  the  market 
today  was  originated  as  a  sport. 

African  violets  are  far  from  being  fully  de¬ 
veloped:  there  are  many  other  combinations 
and  characteristics  which  can  and  will  show 
themselves.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  promise 
for  the  future  may  be  expected  in  foliar  types. 
Much  more  stabilized  variegated  foliage  is 
on  the  way;  various  colors  introduced  into 
variegated  foliage  is  a  distinct  possibility; 
probable  colors  are  white,  yellow,  pink  and 
bronze.  We  have  a  variegated  foliage  sport 
of  Iris  which  has  white  and  pink  markings 
and  produces  about  25  per  cent  true  to  form; 


also,  a  wavy  variegated  foliage  plant  with 
double  wavy  pink  blooms  which  has  proven 
100  per  cent  stable. 

New  combinations  in  flower  characteristics 
are  still  appearing.  Lyndon  Lyon  now  has 
Fantasy  Stars  available  in  his  latest  releases 
for  you.  The  green  edges  are  getting  greener 
and  wider  while  white  edges  are  showing  up 
on  different  colors  such  as  the  pinks. 

We  now  hope  to  produce  a  ray-type  flower. 
A  short  time  ago  I  discovered  an  unusual  sport 
of  Snow  Prince  ...  a  plant  which  has  long 
narrow  laciniated  petals.  It  was  different  and 
seem-ed  worthy  of  development.  Leaves  are 
now  being  propagated  and  a  series  of  crosses 
are  planned  to  prove  its  worth— -we  may  even 
get  this  form  in  twisted  ray  petals  as  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Fantasy  zinnia.  In  order  to  visualize 
this,  take  a  regular  blossom  and  cut  off  the 
rounded  edges  of  the  petals  with  scissors 
and  you  will  get  the  strap-like  or  ray  petal 
characteristic.  This  is  a  distinct  new  type  and 
provides  a  real  challenge  to  work  with  and 
develop. 

The  search  for  new  petal  colors  is  still  on. 
True  and  pure  colors  seem  to  have  given  way 
for  mixtures  and  multicolors,  -such  as  cerise, 
bright  wine-reds,  etc.  In  a  great  many  of 
our  crosses  we  are  getting  petals  which  have 
rays  of  contrasting  colors  streaking  out  from 
the  center  of  the  blossom.  These  streaks  are 
called  “feathers”  in  gladiolus  and  other 
flowers  so  I  am  referring  to  this  streaking 
tendency  in  the  African  violet  bloom  with  the 
same  term.  This  characteristic  is  bringing 
about  many  pleasing  effects  and  worth-while 
new  flowers.  Feathering  may  appear  along 
the  central  ridge  or  vein  which  is  present  in 
many  varieties  and  can  appear  on  all  five 
petals  or  just  on  the  upper  two  or  only  on 
the  lower  three.  We  have  several  meritorious 
seedlings  which  display  this  pleasing  trait. 

Sports  are  usually  welcome  and  do  appear 
in  fairly  stable  varieties.  We  now  have  a 
beautiful  full  double  pure  white  sport  of 
Granger’s  Blue  Electra  which  propagates 
true.  Blue  Peak  is  giving  us  single  blue  flow¬ 
ers  with  a  white  edge  instead  of  double 
flowers  and  Dresden  Dream  has  produced 
variegated  Holly  foliage  in  a  recent  sport 
which  hasn’t  bloomed  yet.  We  are  hoping  for 
a  large  single  ruffled  pink  with  a  green  edge 
with  variegated  ruffled  foliage  which  should 
be  a  worth-while  sport. 

I  have  left  until  last  our  very  recent  and 
most  significant  change  in  African  violets 
which  has  taken  place  at  Hi-View  Green¬ 
houses:  a  very  promising  new  flower  type 

Continued  page  95,  second  column 
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How  To: 

Give  African 

I  have  been  asked  to  review  the  use  of  fluor¬ 
escent  lights,  especially  from  the  begin¬ 
ner’s  standpoint.  First  of  all,  why  do  we  want 
to  start  using  artificial  lights  to  grow  our 
African  violets?  Probably  all  available 
windows  are  full,  and  friend  hubby  says  some¬ 
thing  has  to  give;  or,  we  love  the  plants  but 
do  not  have  a  good  window  for  them.  By  a 
good  window,  I  mean  one  without  heavy  cur¬ 
tains,  awnings,  porches,  trees,  or  a  nearby 
house  to  obstruct  the  strong  light  needed  for 
the  satisfactory  growth  of  African  violets. 
Even  with  good  windows,  many  of  our  winter 
days  are  so  very  dismal  and  the  light  so  poor 
that  the  plants  will  not  bloom,  and  winter  is 
when  our  violets  can  mean  so  much  to  us. 

So,  since  we  would  always  like  to  have  a 
few  plants  that  we  are  proud  of  for  the  coffee 
table,  the  dinner  table  or  in  an  arrangement, 
the  ideal  set-up  is  to  have  one  or  more  fluor¬ 
escent  fixtures  in  the  basement  or  in  an  un¬ 
used  bedroom,  where  plants  of  all  sizes  can 
be  grown.  Then,  nice  blooming  plants  may  be 
displayed  to  an  advantage  —  while  they  are 
at  their  best. 

First  of  all,  the  location  for  this  fixture 
must  be  considered.  It  can  very  well  be  in  tne 
basement,  if  the  temperature  there  does  not 
drop  below  60°  at  night,  or  68°  in  the  day¬ 
time,  Also,  a  source  of  fresh  air  and  a  means 
of  air  circulation  are  very  essential:  do  not 
put  the  table  against  a  cement  wall,  but  keep 
it  away  far  enough  so  that  the  air  can  circu¬ 
late  freely.  The  fixture  most  commonly  used 
is  a  48  inch,  two  tube  reflector  type.  This 
should  be  hung  by  chains  from  the  ceiling, 
or  from  a  frame  attached  to  a  table  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  tubes  will  be  15  inches 
from  the  table  top.  This  fixture  will  accom¬ 
modate  a  table  about  60  inches  by  30  inches. 

The  type  of  tube  to  be  used  in  a  fluorescent 
fixture  is  very  important,  and  controversial. 
However,  I  have  found  that  the  warm  white 
will  give  the  most  bloom,  the  largest  bloom, 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  This  tube  carries 
a  rating  of  2900  lumens.  The  cool  white  is 
second  choice,  with  a  rating  of  2800  lumens. 
*  The  daylight  tube,  while  it  carries  only  a 
rating  of  2350  lumens  will  cause  the  foliage 
to  yellow  and  will  cause  tightness  in  the 
center  of  the  plant.  The  colored  tubes  are 
interesting  to  experiment  with  but  unneces¬ 
sary  for  good  performance.  I  tried  some  of 
the  green  tubes  for  quite  some  time,  and 
while  plants  grew  rapidly,  their  appearance 
was  so  anemic,  not  to  mention  my  own  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  I  did  not  enjoy  working  with 
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them.  The  pink  tubes  may,  perhaps,  give 
some  added  color  to  the  variegated  foliages, 
when  used  with  warm  white  tubes. 

In  the  15  years  that  I  have  been  using  lights, 
I  have  tried  almost  every  length  of  time,  from 
8  hours  to  24  hours.  I  have  found  that  14  to 
15  hours  is  the  ideal  length  of  time  to  burn 
the  lights.  Beyond  this  time  seems  to  be  a 
waste,  and  may  cause  some  damage  to  foliage. 
You  will  note  that  the  foliage  is  sometimes 
quite  pale  in  the  evening  before  the  lights  go 
off,  but  regains  its  color  by  morning.  The 
lights  should  be  burned  during  the  day,  as 
the  plants  need  the  period  of  darkness  that 
nature  would  afford  them*  in  their  natural 
habitat.  An  automatic  time  switch  is  the  best 
way  to  regulate  the  hours  of  light. 

Another  fixture  that  can  be  used  for  your 
plants  and  rooting  leaves  is  the  bar  light. 
This  is  a  single  tube  fixture,  generally  with¬ 
out  a  reflector.  However,  Sylvania  has  a  tube 
with  a  built-in  reflector  that  throws  the  light 
down,  eliminating  wasted  light.  A  room  with 
white  walls  will,  of  course,  assist  in  reflecting 
light. 

An  additional  factor  that  is  important  in 
using  fluorescent  lighting  is  the  age  of  the 
tube.  Even  though  a  tube  is  still  apparently 
good,  it  loses  much  of  its  magic  power  af¬ 
ter  6  to  8  months,  and  should  be  replaced. 
You  will  immediately  be  rewarded  with  im¬ 
proved  growth.  Of  course,  most  of  us  would 
like  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  all  those  dis¬ 
carded  tubes. 

Plants  with  very  dark  foliage  should  be 
placed  directly  under  the  tubes,  with  the 
young  ones  even  elevated  3  inches.  The  light 
foliaged  plants,  the  whites  and  light  pinks 
should  be  held  to  the  edge  of  the  table.  Also, 
the  girl  foliages  should  be  kept  to  the  edge,  or, 
if  possible,  in  a  window.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  such  plants  as  Strike  Me  Pink  and 
Fuchsia  Bride  which  have  very  dark  girl 
foliage;  they  will  take  as  much  light  as  any 
plant.  You  will  find  that  the  plants  at  the 
edge  of  the  table  will  have  to  be  turned 
periodically,  as  you  would  plants  in  a  window. 

Plants  growing  under  lights  have  such  con¬ 
sistent  and  rapid  growth  that  the  soil  must  be 
rich  and  well  balanced.  Any  trouble  in  the 
growth  of  these  plants  can  generally  be  traced 
to  some  deficiency  in  the  soil.  This  is  an  end¬ 
less  subject  all  its  own,  so  we  will  not  go 
into  the  details,  except  to  say  that  they  will 
take  more  steady  feeding  than  slower  growing 
plants. 

So  much  for  the  utilitarian  use  of  fluores¬ 
cent  light  to  give  us  beautiful  plants.  Now,  we 
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have  an  interesting  and  unlimited  field  of 
using  the  lights  in  our  decorative  scheme, 
also.  Do  you  have  a  dark  corner,  an  unused 
doorway,  gloomy  book  shelves  or  a  room 
divider  which  would  be  a  spot  of  beauty  with 
light  and  violets?  There  are  endless  ways 
this  can  be  done.  For  use  on  a  table,  of  course, 
there  are  the  fixtures  with  legs  that  need  no 
ingenuity  but  plugging  in.  Then  there  are  the 
bar  lights  in  several  different  lengths,  which 
may  be  mounted  almost  anywhere  where  you 
have  enough  room.  These  can  be  purchased 
in  many  different  lengths,  however,  the 
amount  of  watts  per  tube  will  vary  with  the 
length,  and  must  be  considered.  The  18  inch 
tube  is  only  15  watts,  and  the  36  inch  tube 
is  30  watts.  I  have  a  three  tiered  table  with 
2  of  these  30  watt  36  inch  tubes  mounted 
under  each  shelf,  with  the  tubes  only  about 
5  inches  above  the  foliage.  This  is  my  very 
special  nursery  where  I  place  the  small  plants 
that  I  want  to  hurry  into  bloom.  These  are 
in  a  tray  of  moist  sand,  as  they  will  dry 
rapidly  so  near  to  the  tubes. 

Now  we  come  to  the  more  complicated  in¬ 
stallations.  If  your  hubby  is  very  patient,  and 
has  some  electrical  know-how,  or  if  you  have 
an  electrician  who  will  not  stalk  off  the  job 
when  you  give  him  the  details,  let  your  im¬ 
agination  go  and  dream  up  a  conversation 
piece.  An  unused  doorway  can  be  fitted  with 
shelves  and  lights,  with  a  3  inch  valance 
board  on  the  front  to  hide  the  mechanics,  as 
well  as  framing  the  picture.  An  unused  win¬ 
dow  opening  or  shadow  box  can  be  framed 
with  the  valance  board,  or  have  a  cornice 
mounted  over  the  top  holding  the  light.  In 
book  shelves  there  is  seldom  enough  room 
for  a  complete  fixture,  but  by  mounting  the 
lights  directly  on  the  shelf,  you  will  save  at 
least  2  inches.  A  long  shelf  with  a  light 
mounted  above  it  will  bring  a  dark  hallway 
to  life. 

For  this  type  of  installation,  you  will  need 
to  buy  the  separate  parts  necessary  to  bring 
the  tubes  to  life.  This  includes  the  ballast, 
which  must  conform  to  the  size  tube  you  are 
going  to  use,  and  is  a  rectangular  box  about 
2  inches  square  and  6  inches  long;  also  the 
little  sockets  that  the  tubes  mount  in,  and 
yards  of  #14  stranded  flaminol  covered  wire. 
It  might  be  well  also  to  obtain  a  diagram 
showing  how  to  wire  the  sockets  to  the 
ballast.  Needless  to  say,  the  sockets  must  be 
mounted  in  just  the  right  position  to  receive 
the  tube.  These  lights  may  be  mounted  hori¬ 
zontally  or  vertically,  but,  of  course,  they 
are  most  effective  if  covered  with  the  cornice 
or  valance  board  which  will  help  reflect  the 
light  onto  the  plants. 

Have  you  decided  just  where  you  want  to 
install  a  fluorescent  light?  This  way  our  hobby 
can  bring  us  beauty  as  well  as  satisfaction  in 
the  growing  of  our  African  violets. 

end 


TO  CROSS-POLLINATE  — 


With  fine  pointed  tweezers  remove  an  anther  from 
the  blossom  of  the  cultivar  you  have  selected  as  the 
male  parent. 


Next  on  a  smooth  clean  piece  of  paper,  with  a  small 
sharp  knife,  cut  away  a  side  of  the  anther  to  expose 
the  pollen  cavity. 


Now  place  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  of  the  female 
parent  plant.  The  anther  may  be  easily  held  with 
the  tweezers. 


If  you  prefer  the  anther  may  be  completely  pulled 
apart  after  it  is  cut  open  and  the  fine  grains  of 
pollen  dusted  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stigma  of  the  female  parent  as  illus¬ 
trated  above. 
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Common  Sense  African  Violet  Culture 


The  supply  of  African  violets  as  adver¬ 
tised  by  growers  in  our  African  Violet 
Magazine  would  put  at  least  one  violet  in  each 
of  50  million  homes!  That  is  a  lot  of  violets! 
It  concerns  you  because  your  home  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  50  million.  Your  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  in  growing  your  violet  into  a 
beautiful  plant  to  love  and  admire.  All  it 
takes  is  a  little  common  sense  in  regard  to 
culture.  So  many  people  are  confused  by 
all  the  conflicting  advice  in  different  litera¬ 
ture  on  successful  methods  of  culture  that  it 
is  little  wonder  they  have  trouble  getting 
their  violet  plants  to  grow  and  bloom. 

Let’s  put  out  of  sight  all  the  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  other  contradictory  literature  and 
start  from  scratch. 

If  you  have  been  given  a  healthy  plant 
by  a  friend  and  she  tells  you,  “Anybody  can 
grow  African  violets,”  you  had  better  look 
up  its  native  habitat.  You  will  find  that 
it  came  from  Tanganyika  Territory  (form¬ 
erly  German  East  Africa).  All  you  need  to 
do  now  is  supply  the  same  environment  for 
your  plant  — -  common  sense  tells  us  that. 
The  climate  there  is  warm  and  humid  which 
is  ideal  for  heavy  vegetation.  The  floor  of 
the  forest  is  shaded.  Decayed  vegetation 
(and  there  is  plenty  of  it)  gives  the  plants 
fertility,  excellent  drainage,  and  allows  for 
good  root  penetration.  So,  with  a  background 
like  that,  you  know  how  to  start  and  you 
can  try  to  simulate  the  conditions  found  in 
Africa.  Fortunately,  you  are  able  to  make 
a  better  environment  for  your  plant  because 
you  have  complete  control  of  the  soil,  temp¬ 
erature,  humidity,  light,  and  the  fertilizer 
it  receives. 

What  about  soil?  In  Africa,  the  type  of 
soil  varies  just  as  soils  here  in  America  — - 
or  any  other  place.  The  essential  part  is 
decayed  vegetation  that  persists  in  warm 
humid  climates.  We  call  it  humus  or  organic 
matter.  This  we  can  supply  by  adding  peat 
moss  or  leaf  mold  to  the  soil.  Mix  up  some 
soil  and  I’ll  bet  when  you  are  through  you 
will  have  a  mixture  of  about  half  soil  and 
half  peat  moss  —  add  a  little  sharp  sand  to 
it.  The  sand  allows  the  water  to  percolate 
through  the  soil  and  the  mix  will  seem  less 
sticky  when  it  gets  wet. 

Sterilized  soil  is  a  must!  A  good  way  to 
sterilize  soil  is  to  dampen  your  soil  mixture 
until  it  barely  sticks  together  when  you 
squeeze  a  handful  of  it.  Make  a  “loaf”  about 
the  size  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  put  a  potato 
the  size  of  an  egg  about  a  third  of  the  way 
from  each  end.  Bake  at  300°  F.  until  both 


potatoes  are  done.  This  should  kill  any  soil 
borne  insects  or  disease. 

What  about  watering?  Pour  water  over 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  of  course.  African  rain 
comes  from  above  just  the  same  as  here. 
You  cannot  spray  water  all  over  the  room 
to  simulate  rain,  .but  you  can  take  your 
plant  to  the  sink  and  spray  the  leaves  once 
a  week.  Rain  is  about  the  same  temperature 
as  the  air  through  which  it  falls,  so  warm  the 
water  or  let  it  stand  until  it  is  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  amount  of  water  a  plant  requires 
depends  a  lot  on  its  size  and  growing  loca¬ 
tion.  The  best  way  to  tell  is  to  feel  the  soil 
with  your  finger.  If  the  surface  is  dry,  then 
water;  if  it  is  moist,  wait  and  water  later. 
African  violets  seem,  to  grow  better  a  little 
on  the  dry  side  rather  than  too  wet. 

What  about  light?  The  violet  is  a  “floor 
plant”  or  one  that  grows  close  to  the  ground. 
Here  it  is  shielded  from  the  hot  sun  rays  by 
the  many  other  tropical  plants.  You  can  get 
about  the  same  light  by  growing  your  plant 
in  a  north  or  east  window  and  protect  it 
from  the  hot  sun  with  a  thin  curtain.  A  south 
or  west  window  is  all  right  but  it  takes  a 
little  more  protection.  If  your  plant  grows  a 
lot  of  healthy  green  leaves  and  no  bloom, 
give  it  more  light.  If  it  looks  pale  with  a  few 
leaves  having  brown  spots  on  them  and  the 
bloom  stems  barely  grow  out  from  under  the 
foliage,  decrease  the  light  intensity  some. 
Bright  light  on  wet  leaves  will  sometimes  mar 
the  foliage  with  little  whitish  rings. 

What  about  temperature?  Most  of  the 
African  violet’s  native  habitat  lies  within 
100  miles  or  so  from  the  equator.  Naturally 
you  would  expect  it  to  be  very  hot,  but  the 
violets  grow,  close  to  the  cool  damp  earth 
where  the  temperature  varies  from  a  low  of 
60°  to  a  high  of  possibly  85  degrees.  This 
then  gives  us  an  average  temperature  of  70 
to  75  degrees.  That  is  one  reason  violets  are 
so  popular — -they  like  temperatures  we  like. 
Extreme  changes  in  temperature  one  way  or 
the  other  will  cause  the  bloom  to  fall.  Air 
conditioners  help  keep  the  temperature  and 
humidity  more  regular  in  summer.  African 
violets  need  fresh  air  and  the  air  conditioner 
supplies  this  very  well  if  it  draws  in  outside 
air.  Some  don’t. 

What  about  humidity?  This  ties  in  very 
well  with  temperature.  The  tropical  forest  is 
damp!  A  large  tree  will  give  up  tons  of 
water  in  a  single  day!  Warm  air  holds  the 
tiny  molecules  of  water  in  suspension.  The 
African  violet  surely  loves  it  or  it  might  be 
found  growing  elsewhere.  You  can  supply 
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the  necessary  humidity  by  setting  the  pots 
in  shallow  trays  of  coarse  sand,  pebbles,  or 
even  water,  as  long  as  the  pots  are  setting 
above  the  waterline.  Another  method  is  to 
place  a  wet  towel  under  the  violets.  Place  a 
sheet  of  plastic  on  the  window  ledge  or 
table  with  the  towel  on  top.  It  can  be  kept 
moist  by  frequent  sprinkling.  The  violet 
should  be  set  in  a  saucer  or  on  a  small  piece 
of  glass.  Small  vessels  of  water  setting  among 
the  plants  also  help. 

What  about  fertilizer?  Here  you  need  a 
little  basic  knowledge  of  plant  requirements. 
The  basic  elements  are  nitrogen  for  stem 
strength  and  growth;  phosphorus  for  roots, 
flowers,  and  seed;  potassium  for  the  general 
health  of  the  plant  and  also  to  help  utilize 
the  other  fertilizer  elements.  In  its  native 
home,  the  tropical  forest,  the  African  violet 
receives  these  elements  regularly  through 
the  constant  supply  of  organic  material  on 
the  forest  floor.  At  home  you  may  control 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  and  supply  the  nu¬ 
trients  as  the  plant  requires  them  by  water¬ 
ing  with  a  15-30-15  soluble  fertilizer  every 
2  weeks  for  small  pots  and  once  a  month  for 
large  pots.  A  5-10-5  dry  fertilizer  may  be 
added  to  your  violet  soil  mix  at  the  rate  of 
one  level  teaspoon  to  a  gallon  of  growing  mix. 

What  about  disease?  Unfortunately  this  is 
one  of  the  troubles  of  “civilized”  plants.  The 
natural  enemies  of  the  insects  and  diseases 
were  left  in  the  jungle.  All  you  can  do  is  keep 
the  trouble  from  getting  started.  Malathion 
applied  once  a  month  with  a  fine  spray  over 
your  plants  will  keep  them  free  of  most  all 
insect  pests  common  to  African  violets. 
Cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping 
plants  healthy.  Keep  old  bloom  and  discolored 
or  damaged  leaves  picked  from  the  plants. 
Dust  the  leaves  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  or 
give  your  plants  a  gentle  shower  of  warm 
water  once  a  week.  Always  quarantine  every 
new  plant  brought  into  your  home.  If  no 
disease  or  insects  show  up  in  3  or  4  weeks, 
it  is  safe  to  put  it  with  your  other  plants. 

If  your  first  African  violet  was  only  a  leaf, 
picture  it  as  one  broken  from  a  large  violet  in 
its  native  Africa  by  some  creature  as  it  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  jungle.  This  leaf  would  fall 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  in  a  puddle  of 
water.  There  it  would  probably  take  root  and 
produce  a  plant  or  two  to  preserve  the  species 
in  its  struggle  for  survival.  Now,  you  have 
every  advantage  to  do  even  a  better  job.  Use 
a  very  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  stem  on  a 
slant  about  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
It  can  be  rooted  in  water.  The  best  rooting 
medium  I  have  found  is  %  vermiculite  and 
V4  sand  with  just  a  small  amount  of  fine  leaf 
mold  added.  Insert  the  leaf  as  shallow  as 
you  can,  even  if  you  have  to  support  it  with 
a  plant  label  or  lolly-pop  stick.  Water  the 
rooting  medium  until  it  becomes  thoroughly 
wet.  Drain  and  then  cover  the  container  with 


a  glass  jar  or  slip  it  in  a  plastic  bag  to  pre¬ 
serve  moisture.  Set  where  the  temperature  is 
about  75°  in  a  well-lighted  place  but  not  in 
direct  sunlight.  Don’t  bother  it  for  2  or  3 
weeks.  (You  wouldn’t  open  the  oven  door 
while  baking  an  Angel  Food  cake.)  Just  be 
patient  and  in  about  3  weeks  you  can  take 
the  cover  off  and  give  it  a  drink  of  Plant 
Marvel,  Hyponex,  or  some  other  good  soluble 
fertilizer.  Fertilize  every  2  weeks  until  the 
little  plantlets  are  about  an  inch  tall.  A  leaf 
treated  in  this  manner  should  produce  8  to 
12  tiny  plants  or  possibly  more,  depending 
on  the  variety  and  the  age  of  the  leaf.  The 
best  leaf  to  select  for  propagation  is  one 
taken  from  near  the  lower  row  of  leaves  — 
the  lower  row  is  usually  too  mature. 

The  tiny  plants  around  the  stem  can  be  pot¬ 
ted  in  a  clump  to  be  divided  later  or  pricked 
off  separately  and  potted  in  small  pots  of  your 
regular  violet  soil  mix.  Single  crown  plants 
bloom  better  and  also  make  a  better  show 
plant.  Always  leave  a  little  margin  between 
the  soil  and  the  top  of  the  pot  to  allow  for 
watering  space. 

When  the  small  pots  tend  to  dry  out  too 
fast  or  the  roots  become  crowded,  it  is  time 
to  repot.  For  continuous  bloom,  it  is  better 
to  pot  in  successive  size  pots.  Potting  from 
a  small  pot  to  a  large  pot  will  subject  the 
plant  to  root  diseases,  sour  soil  and  will  also 
retard  blooming.  Always  use  a  pot  with  good 
drainage.  A  little  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  will  aid  in  drainage  and  will  also 
help  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  Many  of  the 
violets  found  in  Africa  are  growing  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  rocks.  They  may  get 
a  little  root-bound  but  they  still  get  plenty  of 
drainage.  Repotting  is  not  usually  necessary 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 

A  plant  received  through  the  mail  or 
bought  at  a  greenhouse  should  not  be  re¬ 
potted  until  it  has  become  adjusted  to  its  new 
home.  It  should  be  grown  for  at  least  2  weeks, 
which  is  a  good  time  to  put  it  in  “quarantine.” 

New  plants  may  also  be  started  by  taking 
the  suckers  or  side  shoots  from  a  plant  and 
rooting  them  in  the  same  medium  as  leaf  cut¬ 
tings.  Hold  the  little  sucker  firm  in  the  soil 
with  toothpicks,  plant  labels  or  small  sticks 
until  roots  are  formed  —  if  it  should  be 
wobbly. 

Another  method  of  getting  new  plants  is 
by  seed.  This  is  exciting  because  you  are 
never  sure  exactly  what  kind  of  an  African 
violet  you  will  get.  The  seed  is  extremely  fine 
and  must  be  handled  with  great  care.  The 
easiest  method  I  know  is  to  sow  the  seed 
very  thinly  on  the  surface  of  damp,  finely 
sifted  sphagnum  moss.  Other  mediums  ace 
a  peat  and  sand  mix,  vermiculite,  and  leaf 
mold.  I  use  my  regular  violet  mix  in  the 
bottom  of  the  container,  over  which  is  spread 
1/4  inch  of  very  fine  leaf  mold.  The  container 
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should  be  slipped  into  a  plastic  bag  to  re¬ 
tain  the  moisture  until  the  tiny  plants  have 
started  to  germinate,  usually  10  days  to  2 
weeks.  They  will  germinate  best  at  75°  with 
a  very  minimum  of  light.  After  signs  of 
growth  activity,  give  the  tiny  plants  fresh 
air.  Wait  a  day  or  so  and  then  give  them  a 
weak  solution  of  liquid  fertilizer.  When  the 
little  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
they  can  be  pricked  out  one  by  one  with  a 
toothpick  and  either  put  in  small  pots,  or 
spaced  2  or  3  inches  apart  in  trays  or  flats. 
The  soil  should  not  be  too  rich,  but  a  liquid 
feeding  every  3  weeks  will  bring  them  along 
until  they  are  ready  for  potting  up  in  a 
regular  African  violet  growing  mix.  The  time 
necessary  for  a  plant  to  bloom  from  a  leaf 
cutting  and  one  grown  from  seed  is  about 
the  same. 

Sometimes  an  old  plant  will  get  a  long 
neck  which  makes  it  rather  unsightly.  An 
easy  way  to  eliminate  this  fault  is  to  cut  it 
off  above  the  soil  line,  leaving  about  an  inch 
of  stem  below  the  bottom  row  of  leaves,  then 
reroot  it  in  either  a  glass  of  water  or  a  con¬ 
tainer  of  vermiculite.  In  a  few  weeks  new 
roots  will  have  grown,  and  when  it  has  an 
ample  root  system,  it  may  be  potted  up  in 
your  regular  African  violet  soil  mix.  This  is 
an  easy  way  to  get  your  old  plant  back  into 
good  condition,  but  the  process  may  halt 
blooming  for  several  weeks. 

To  keep  the  plant  blooming  and  eliminate  ^ 
the  long  neck  at  the  same  time,  takes  a  little 
patience.  Make  a  cardboard  collar,  wrap  it 
with  aluminum  foil  or  Saran  Wrap,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  pot  rim  with  this  collar  up  to  the 
bottom  row  of  leaves.  Fill  the  extended  pot 
rim  with  new  soil,  vermiculite  or  sand.  Be 
careful  that  you  do  not  overwater.  The  new 
roots  will  form  above  the  old  soil  line  in 
about  2  months.  You  may  notice  a  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  growth  at  this  time.  Take  the  collar  off 
and  cut  the  stem  of  the  plant  just  above  the  old 
soil  line,  then  pot  the  plant  with  the  new 
root  system  in  your  regular  soil  mix. 

When  buying  a  new  plant,  you  should  first 
of  all  select  a  healthy,  vigorous  plant.  The 
plant  should  have  a  straight  single  stem  with 
the  leaves  pointing  straight  from  the  center 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It  should  be  a  fairly 
young  plant  with  very  few  leaves  taken  from 
it.  Choose  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  good 
bloomers.  A  few  varieties  I  think  are  very 
good  are:  Coon  Valley,  Cherry  Pink,  Kim¬ 
berly,  Afterglow,  Wintry  Rose,  Double 
Ruffles,  Pioneer,  Pink  Miracle,  Lovely  Lady, 
White  Pride,  Polar  Sky  and  Winter  King, 
There  are  many  others. 

Common  sense  is  a  very  valuable  asset 
but  to  some  it  is  so  “common”  that  we  fail 
to  use  it  and  we  depend  upon  the  “other 
feller”  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  If  your  violet 
is  still  alive  after  following  the  methods  I 
use,  go  hunt  up  the  magazines  and  violet 


Notes  On  Culture 

MILDEW  — 

Mildew  often  occurs  when  humidity  is  high 
and  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  temperatures. 

Spraying  with  Mildex  will  help  overcome 
this  —  just  spray  into  the  air  all  around  the 
plants, 

WATERING 

Watering  may  be  done  more  efficiently  if 
all  the  plants  on  a  bench  are  in  the  same 
kind  and  size  of  pot,  and  the  same  soil, 

A  bench  of  4  inch  clay  pots  will  require 
a  different  amount  of  water  than  a  bench  of 
2%=  inch  pots;  and  different  types  of  potting 
mixes  require  varying  amounts  of  water. 

There  is  less  chance  of  overwatering  when 
everything  is  uniform. 

FERTILIZE  WHEN  SOIL  IS  DAMP 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  plants 
developing  stem  and  petiole  rot,  it  might  be 
well  to  check  on  your  fertilizing  program. 
Are  you  careful  to  see  that  the  soil  is  moist 
when  you  are  ready  to  fertilize?  Applying 
fertilizer  to  dry  soil  will  cause  trouble  as 
the  roots  may  be  burned,  which  will  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  take  up  the  fertilizer. 
Futhermore,  fertilizer  becomes  more  concen¬ 
trated  when  the  soil  is  dry. 

Burned  and  damaged  roots  may  lead  to 
stem  and  petiole  rot;  so  make  it  a  practice 
never  to  fertilize  plants  unless  the  soil  is 
damp. 

COLD  AIR  --- 

When  center  leaves  on  African  violet  plants 
curl  downward,  are  so  tight  they  do  not  open, 
or  are  very  brittle,  check  the  temperatures 
around  the  benches  where  such  affected  plants 
are  located. 

Cold  air  will  cause  this  condition,  which  is 
gradual  in  developing,  and  looks  like  mite 
damage.  Moving  the  plant  to  a  warmer  loca¬ 
tion  may  permit  the  center  leaves  to  gradually 
grow  out  normally  provided  they  have  not 
been  too  badly  misshapen  by  the  cold. 


literature  and  see  what  others  are  doing.  It 
will  be  surprising  to  note  that  most  of  the 
violet  growers  follow  the  same  general 
pattern  of  culture.  There  are  technical 
differences,  yes,  but  this  is  progress!  Now, 
read  all  the  material  you  can  find  and  hunt 
for  clues  that  might  add  a  few  blooms  to  your 
already  flowering  plants.  Take  it  to  the  next 
show  with  you  .  .  .  you  may  win  a  ribbon. 
Even  if  you  don’t,  you  will  learn  something 
and  that  is  what  counts! 

Give  one  of  your  plants  to  a  friend  and 
tell  her  that,  “Anybody  can  grow  African 
violets,”  but  don’t  forget  to  add  .  .  .  “with 
a  little  Common  Sense!” 

end 
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Research  Report- 1960 

Dr.  Charles  Fischer,  Linwood,  N.  J. 

First  I  want  to  say  that  my  assignment  as 
chairman  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  Research  Committee  has  been 
an  exciting  and  stimulating  experience.  For 
a  few  minutes  thi's  morning  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
past  year’s  work.  The  history  of  the  research 
committee’s  program  through  the  years  shows 
the  significant  contribution  that  our  Society 
can  make  in  the  research  field,  and  I  believe 
that  present  and  pending  Society  sponsored 
research  puts  us  again  on  the  threshhold  of 
exciting  discoveries  that  can  have  real  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  African  violet  field  in  particular 
and  probably  to  the  broader  field  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  I  have  always  felt  that  ornamentals  can 
serve  as  good  experimental  materials  for  gen¬ 
eral  botanical  research  and  I  hope  that  as 
present  projects  develop,  this  may  prove  to 
be  the  case. 

Though  the  members  of  the  research  com¬ 
mittee  and  other  interested  cooperators  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  we  have 
had,  through  the  year,  frequent  and  produc¬ 
tive  communications  back  and  forth.  The  ad¬ 
vice  and  guidance  of  all  these  people  has 
been  most  important  in  the  development  of 
projects  and  the  formation  of  policy.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee: 
Henry  Peterson,  Constance  Hansen,  Neil 
Miller,  Evan  Roberts,  and  Bill  Smithson  for 
their  cooperation  and  support.  And  to  Alma 
Wright,  Floyd  Johnson,  H.  G.  Harvey  and 
Lyndon  Lyon,  special  thanks  for  their  stimu¬ 
lating  communications  as  members  ex-officio. 
It’s  been  a  good  team. 

I  want  to  mention  first  the  progress  on 
two  projects  that  were  underway  at  the  time 
of  last  year’s  meeting  in  Detroit.  The  project 
at  the  Earhart  Laboratory  in  Pasadena, 
California,  under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Went 
has  been  completed,  and  many  of  you  prob¬ 
ably  read  his  report  entitled  “Controlled 
Temperature  and  Light  Conditions”  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine.  Dr.  Went  reaffirms  his 
earlier  report  that  violets  grow  best  at  a  day 
temperature  of  about  60°  F  and  night  temp¬ 
erature  of  about  70 °F.  This  inverse  relation¬ 
ship,  higher  night  temperature  than  day 
temperature,  is  a  most  unusual  finding  and, 
if  confirmed  in  future  research,  sets  the 
African  violet  apart  as  quite  unique  among 
ornamental  plants.  Dr.  Went  further  reports 
the  interesting  relationship  between  growing 
temperature  and  the  length  of  the  day  and 
night  period.  Apparently  African  violets  can 


grow  well  at  lower  temperatures  if  light  and 
dark  periods  of  16  hours  each  are  alternated, 
but  high  temperatures  are  required  if  light 
and  dark  periods  of  12  hours  each  are  alter¬ 
nated,  This  information  may  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  many  fluorescent  gardeners  in 
our  midst.  The  Went  paper  would  bear  close 
study  by  those  people  with  particular  interest 
in  artificial  light  production.  The  work  still 
leaves  unanswered  many  problems  in  this 
field  of  light  and  temperature  research  and 
it  is  too  bad  that  there  are  no  immediate  plans 
for  furtherance  of  the  project,  since  Dr.  Went 
is  now  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens. 
With  some  interest  in  light  and  temperature 
studies  now  being  shown  at  another  univer¬ 
sity,  however,  I  have  some  hope  that  the 
project  may  later  be  continued  by  another 
worker. 

The  Rutgers  project  on  nematode  studies 
was  reported  at  the  Saturday  morning  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  currently  under  the  direction  of 
Dr,  Jack  Reed  and  Herbert  Streu.  As  Herbert 
Streu  mentioned,  the  program  there  has  in¬ 
volved  the  inoculation  of  healthy  African 
violets  with  various  parasitic  nematodes  and 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  infected 
plants  with  chemicals  of  known  nemacidal 
properties.  The  project  is  still  continuing  and 
I  believe  that  we  are  nearer  than  ever  to  an 
answer  to  the  nematode  problem.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  plan  that  the  Rutgers  people  are 
following  is,  at  least  one  that  should  either 
tell  us  that,  “This  chemical  will  control  nema¬ 
todes,”  or  that  none  of  the  chemicals  available 
will  work.  This  nematode  problem  appears 
still  to  be  a  fuzzy  one,  but  since  it  is  probably 
the  most  severe  insect  problem  that  we  have, 
it  is  surely  worthy  of  continued  study.  At 
last  report,  there  was  still  about  $500  of  the 
original  $1,500  grant  left  at  Rutgers  for  the 
research  and  no  further  funds  were  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  at  the  time.  I  believe  that 
more  money  should  be  made  available  to 
these  people,  if  and  when  they  need  it,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  project  shows  possibility  of 
culmination  with  the  announcement  of  posi¬ 
tive  conclusions. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  Meeting,  Herbert  Streu 
of  Rutgers  reported  excellent  control  of  para¬ 
sitic  nematodes  by  a  new  chemical  still  under 
code  of  18,133.  The  indication  of  Mr.  Streu’s 
report,  which  will  be  published  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  is  that  we  may  look  soon  to  the  day 
when  effective  nematode  control  on  infested 
plants  will  be  realized. 

A  new  project  of  distinct  scientific  interest 
and  yet  very  exciting  practical  considerations 
is  now  under  way  at  Duquesne  University  in 
Pittsburgh  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard 
Ehrlich,  a  former  student  of  Sheldon  Reed.  Dr. 
Ehrlich  is  basically  trying  to  find  out  why 
the  violet  species  Saintpaulia  shumensis  will 
not  cross  easily  with  the  regular  African  violet 
S.  ionantha.  According  to  a  progress  report 
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from  Dr.  Ehrlich,  the  chromosome  count  of 
S.  shumensis  is  30,  the  same  as  S.  ionantha, 
and  from  this  standpoint,  normal  crossing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  species  would  be  expected. 
However,  normal  crossing  has  not  been  re¬ 
ported  and,  therefore.  Dr.  Ehrlich  is  making 
microscopic  studies  to  try  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  failure.  If  the  cause  of  failure 
were  known,  it  might  help  as  a  guide  for  in¬ 
terspecific  crosses  in  general.  His  project  is 
apparently  a  highly  technical  one,  requiring 
much  equipment  and  advanced  technique,  and 
perhaps  the  odds  for  successful  interspecific 
or  perhaps  intergeneric  crosses  are  slim.  But 
the  possible  rewards  are  great.  Who  among  us 
has  not  looked  hopefully  to  making  violet — 
Petrocosmea  crosses  or  crosses  with  Aeschyn- 
anthus  or  some  of  the  other  gesneriads  with 
nearly  similar  chromosome  counts.  The 
Ehrlich  work  marks  the  first  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  reasons  for  crossing  incompatabilities. 
If  he  succeeds  in  his  understanding,  we  per¬ 
haps  have  a  clue  as  to  the  direction  that 
further  crossing  efforts  should  take.  Dr. 
Ehrlich  is  currently  working  with  a  $450 
grant  from  the  Society.  He  considers  this 
money  adequate  at  the  moment.  If  more  funds 
are  needed  later,  I  feel  that  they  should  be 
provided  because,  from  Dr.  Reed’s  letters  and 
the  reports  of  the  members  of  the  research 
committee,  we  have  a  very  excellent 
scientist  working  with  us  on  this  problem. 

A  little  project  of  a  different  nature  that 
was  already  under  way  at  Cornell  has  been 
helped  along  by  a  $100  Society  grant  to  Dr. 
Lee.  He  has  been  working  with  Dr.  Moore, 
whom  many  of  you  know,  in  an  attempt  to 
assemble  the  species  of  Saintpaulia  for  class¬ 
ification  studies.  Our  funds  have  helped 
cover  the  expense  of  violet  species  importa¬ 
tion  from  England,  and  in  addition  they  have 
been  used  to  help  cover  costs  for  importation 
of  other  gesneriads  from  Mexico  and  Costa 
Rica.  Our  Society’s  cooperation  with  the 
Cornell  people  will  help  to  assemble  a  genetic 
pool  of  materials  that  will  be  available  for 
breeding  programs.  Dr.  Lee  has  also  been 
contacted  about  the  sufficiency  of  funds  and 
feels  that  moneys  to  date  are  adequate.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  remember  the  wide  selection 
of  material  that  is  being  accumulated  at 
Cornell  that  will  undoubtedly  be  available  to 
people  with  specific  hybridization  plans. 

At  the  start  of  the  year  I  had  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Reed,  the  man  who 
has  given  us  the  invaluable  genetic  informa¬ 
tion  that  proved  so  important  to  the  hybrid¬ 
izers,  would  not  be  able  to  continue  his  violet 
research  work  because  of  the  press  of  his 
other  work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
However,  further  correspondence  through  the 
year  indicated  that  Dr.  Reed  still  hoped  to 
carry  on  his  work  since  he  planned  to  finance 
this  work  with  his  personal  funds.  The  re¬ 
search  committee  felt  that  they  very  much 


wished  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Reed  to  make 
possible  the  continued  vigorous  study  of 
genetic  problems.  Dr.  Reed’s  interest  in  the 
present  work  is  as  follows: 

Studies  to  determine  the  location  of 
physiological  genes  on  the  15  chromo¬ 
somes. 

More  interspecific  crosses  (this  work 
might  combine  with  the  Cornell  and 
Duquesne  projects). 

Production  of  better  strains  —  Dr. 
Reed  feels  that  the  genetic  weath  is 
sufficient  to  assure  production  of  strains 
more  beautiful  than  ever  dreamed  of. 

Continued  identification  of  new  genes 
as  dominant  and  recessive. 

We  have  allocated  $500  for  this  project.  It 
will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  most  wise  investment. 

In  informal  talks  with  other  African  violet 
people  during  the  year,  radiation  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  Saintpaulias  has  been  a  frequent  topic 
of  conversation.  Always  the  thought  was, 
“What  new  and  interesting  properties  might 
we  discover  if  we  could  irradiate  African 
violets?  What  characteristics  now  lie  hidden 
in  the  genetic  make-up  of  the  violet  that 
might,  somehow,  be  brought  to  light  through 
the  radiation  of  seed  or  leaves  of  the  plant?” 
This  was  always  the  thought.  And  then  came 
our  good  fortune.  I  had  learned  from  Henry 
Peterson  that  several  years  ago  Dr.  Sparrow, 
of  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory  on  Long  Island, 
had  been  using  the  violet  as  one  of  the  subject 
plants  in  his  radiation  studies.  Henry  had 
supplied  Dr.  Sparrow  with  some  of  the  early 
materials  that  he  had  used.  Through  a  mutual 
friend  I  met  Dr.  Sparrow  last  summer,  and 
in  the  progress  of  events  I  learned  of  Dr. 
Sparrow’s  great  interest  in  the  subject,  saw 
the  experimental  work  he  was  conducting 
with  violets,  and  learned  of  his  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  broader  selection  of  genetic  material 
for  irradiation  studies.  Well,  things  happen 
quickly  and  unexpectedly,  and  before  we 
knew  it  Dr.  Sparrow  had  consented  to  be  a 
Convention  speaker,  prepare  an  exhibit  for 
us  at  the  Convention,  and  write  an  article  for 
the  magazine.  Mrs.  Wright  also  kindly  agreed 
to  make  the  cover  of  the  June  issue  of  the 
Magazine  available  to  Dr.  Sparrow  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  article,  and  so  the  exciting  project 
was  in  operation.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Lyndon  Lyon,  Frank  Tinari  and  Paul  Rockel- 
mann,  a  selection  of  African  violets  with  in¬ 
teresting  characteristics  has  been  supplied  to 
Dr.  Sparrow  in  the  name  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  for  his  radiation 
work.  The  project,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Society,  is  just  beginning,  but  it  appears  to 
be  one  with  exciting  potential  and  we  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  the  part  that 
we  as  a  Society  may  play  in  pushing  this 
ahead.  I  can  only  say  at  this  time  that  we  are 
most  grateful  to  Dr.  Sparrow  for  his  interest 
and  wonderful  cooperation  with  our  Society, 
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and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  aiding  him  in  any  way  that  we  can. 

Since  the  time  that  this  report  was  made, 
Dr.  Sparrow’s  work  has  been  reported  in  the 
magazine  and  many  of  you  have  read  his 
paper  in  the  June  issue. 

A  final  pending  project  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  at  this  time.  There  is  considerable  in¬ 
terest  among  Society  members  at  the  present 
time  in  more  information  on  what  environ¬ 
mental  factors  influence  character  expression 
in  violets.  That  is,  is  there  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  make  pinks  pinker,  assure  stable 
variegated  foliage,  make  bicolors  come  better. 
This  project  was  worked  on  by  Dr.  Mills  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  but  conclusions  were  not 
clearly  reached.  Now  this  summer  I  attended 
the  biology  meeting  at  Pennsylvania  State 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  considerable 
African  violet  work  was  in  progress  there 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Mastalerz.  I 
talked  with  Dr.  Mastalerz  and  learned  of  his 
general  interest  in  physiological  problems,  so 
I  posed  to  him  our  problem  of  character  ex¬ 
pression  and  he  has  submitted  an  outline  for 
investigation  of  this  concept.  The  thought 
will  first  be  to  grow  violets  at  various  soil 
acidity  levels  to  see  how  this  affects  growth 
and  expression.  He  also  plans  to  further  in¬ 
vestigate  light  and  temperature  relationships 
under  fluorescent  lighting.  This  could  follow 
up  the  work  of  Dr.  Went.  Finally,  fertilizer 
studies  will  be  made,  again  with  character 
expression  in  mind.  This  is  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
ject  and  possibly  too  broad  in  its  present  out¬ 
line.  However,  Dr.  Mastalerz  is  a  capable 
physiologist  with  a  good  horticultural  back¬ 
ground,  and  with  direction  from  us  I  believe 
that  he  could  work  through  the  projects  that 
we  have  in  mind.  A  figure  of  $750  has  been 
suggested  as  the  suitable  support  level  for 
this  work  and  I  recommend,  after  discussion, 
that  this  should  be  appropriated. 

This  is  where  we  stand  project-wise  at  the 
moment.  These  reports  always  sound  like 
plenty  in  progress  but  no  conclusions.  In  a 
way  I  suppose  that  this  will  always  be  true. 
To  come  to  the  sure  truth  is,  I  suppose,  a 
difficult  thing,  and  the  progress  is  slow.  I 
believe  that  we  have,  however,  a  good  frame¬ 
work  for  uncovering  information  that  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  and  value  to  the 
members. 

I  am  very  sincere  in  my  enthusiams  for 
the  research  program  of  the  Society.  I  think 
that  the  history  of  Society  sponsored  research, 
in  days  when  I  hardly  knew  that  there  was 
an  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
indicates  the  good  things  that  can  come  out 
of  our  joint  efforts.  I  believe  that  projects 
under  way  are  excellent  and  challenging.  I 
look  for  a  productive  year  and  decade  to 
come,  and  I  feel  that  the  Sixties  will  be 
golden  years  for  us  too  in  our  quest  for 
knowledge  in  our  particular  field.  end 
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is  in  prospect  but  will  not  be  available  for 
several  years.  Mary  Meeds,  our  own  Violet 
Lady,  did  some  hybridizing  several  years  ago 
including  some  crosses  of  the  species  and  un¬ 
usual  seedlings.  She  produced  a  seedling 
which  had  S.  Grotei  foliage  and  small  blue 
and  white  variegated  bell-shaped  flowers  .  .  . 
female  flowers  with  no  pollen  sacs.  It  was 
called  Ohio  Blue  Bell.  I  have  used  this  plant 
in  a  series  of  crosses  which  is  now  giving  us 
a  few  seedlings  with  the  bell-shaped  bloom 
in  solid  blue,  solid  purple,  solid  wine,  blue 
with  a  white  edge,  white  with  a  green  edge 
and  white  fused  blue.  The  only  drawback  at 
present  is  in  the  size  of  the  blossom.  The 
original  flowers  of  Ohio  Blue  Bell  were 
about  y4  inch  across,  however,  the  present 
generation  is  twice  the  size  of  the  original 
and  they  will  be  larger  and  showier  in  a  few 
more  crosses.  We  have  replaced  the  wild 
Saintpaulia  Grotei  foliage  with  wavy,  p®inted 
leaves  of  good  substance. 

The  basis  behind  the  bell  flower  lies  in  the 
pollen  sac,  the  sex  chromosome,  and  the 
staminode.  Regular  single  flowers  have  two 
anthers  with  pollen  sacs  and  three  staminodes 
without  pollen  sacs  —  one  for  each  petal  of 
the  flower.  The  staminodes  are  unformed 
stamens.  The  stimuli  given  from  the  developed 
stamens  give  us  the  3  lower  petals  of  the 
flower  in  a  larger  size  than  the  2  upper 
petals  which  are  less  stimulated  by  the  2 
stamens.  In  Star  flowers  each  staminode  is 
fully  developed  into  a  stamen  with  pollen 
sac,  one  for  each  of  the  5  or  6  petals.  They 
each  stimulate  the  petal  structure  so  that 
each  one  is  of  equal  size,  thus  giving  us  per¬ 
fect  Stars.  In  the  bell-shaped  flower  there 
are  only  staminodes  with  no  pollen  sacs  so 
there  is  no  stimuli  present  from  the  pollen  to 
affect  the  petal  structure.  Therefore,  all  5 
petals  are  equal  as  in  the  Stars  but  appear  not 
on  a  flat  surface  as  with  the  Stars;  instead, 
they  appear  around  a  cupped  plate,  thus 
giving  us  the  bell  flower.  This  type  apparently 
lacks  the  male  sex  chromosome  which  con¬ 
trols  the  pollen  formation. 

When  propagating  regular  flowered  African 
violets,  we  find  that  the  bell  characteristic 
appears  quite  often  on  flower  stems  which 
originate  directly  from  the  cell  mass  from 
which  arise  the  plantlets.  You  are  probably 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
bell  from  propagating  your  own  plants. 
Varieties  which  develop  occasional  bell 
flowers  are:  Fischer’s  Spotlight,  Holly,  Rich¬ 
ter’s  Mistletoe,  and  our  own  Coral  Pink. 
However,  these  appear  only  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  a  single  flower  or  flower  stem.  Our 
bell  series  reproduces  true  and  I  feel  that  it 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  type  of  African  violet. 

end 
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Beatrice  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Growing  and  Grooming  Show  Plants 


WHEN  Mr.  Johnson  asked  me  to  be  on 
this  panel,  he  suggested  that  my  talk  be 
the  story  of  how  I  grow  and  groom  my  own 
plants.  My  method  may  not  work  for  you, 
but  I  feel  that  it  has  been  quite  successful 
for  me.  All  of  my  plants,  even  though  they 
may  never  be  exhibited,  receive  show  plant 
care,  and  I  am  rewarded  with  benches  full  of 
healthy,  clean,  well-shaped  plants  loaded  with 
bloom. 

To  me  an  ideal  show  plant  must  have 
perfect  symmetry  with  each  row  of  leaves 
forming  a  complete  circle  around  the  plant. 
The  petioles  must  be  sturdy  —  yet  pliable 
enough  to  permit  shaping  the  plant  if  needed. 
The  leaves  must  be  a  good  healthy  color  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  variety,  clean,  and 
free  of  blemishes.  I  like  tailored  foliage  best; 
second  choice  is  wavy.  I  have  been  successful 
with  only  a  few  varieties  having  fancy,  ruf¬ 
fled  leaves. 

The  size  and  number  of  blooms  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  variety,  however  on  a  large 
plant  the  flowers  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  The  blossoms  should  be 
held  well  above  the  foliage,  evenly  spaced 
over  the  entire  plant,  and  of  a  color  true  to 
variety.  There  should  be  at  least  2  blossom 
stems  to  a  leaf,  with  from  5  to  10  blossoms  to 
a  stem.  All  suckers,  old  and  damaged  leaves, 
and  dead  blossoms  should  have  been  removed. 

Now,  how  can  this  paragon  of  perfection 
be  obtained?  First  of  all,  remember  that  it 
takes  time  and  patience.  It  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  even  a  month: 
it  takes  from  6  months  to  a  year  to  produce 
such  a  plant.  When  selecting  varieties  for 
potential  show  plants,  it  is  best  to  choose 
those  that  have  been  proven  good,  either  by 
the  hybridizer  or  by  other  amateur  growers. 
I  like  to  start  with  a  baby  plant,  even  though 
you  do  not  have  much  to  go  on  at  that  stage. 
But  I  look  for  a  well-developed  crown  and 
leaves  of  good  color. 

African  violets  are  like  children.  No  two 
develop  alike,  or  at  the  same  rate  of  growth. 
So,  their  individual  traits  and  characteristics 
are  my  guide  in  their  training.  If  a  young 
plant  buds  early,  I  leave  it  in  a  21/4  inch  pot 
until  it  blooms,  then  it  is  moved  into  a  3  inch 
pot.  A  plant  that  is  slow  to  bud  may  make 
more  rapid  top  and  root  growth  and  require 
a  3  inch  pot  before  it  blooms.  I  repot  often. 
When  the  roots  can  be  seen  coming  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  leaf  span  is  about 
3  times  the  diameter  of  the  pot,  and  while 
the  outer  leaves  are  still  fresh  and  green  and 
the  crown  uncrowded,  I  consider  it  time  to 


shift  to  the  next  larger  size  pot.  Rarely  is  it 
advisable  to  skip  a  pot  size. 

By  the  time  a  plant  has  outgrown  a  3  inch 
pot,  its  growth  habits  are  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  grooming  can  begin  in  earnest. 
The  plant  now  has  its  true  leaves,  and  all 
baby  leaves  should  be  removed.  I  use  round 
plastic  toothpicks  to  peg  wayward  leaves  into 
the  desired  positions.  Occasionally  a  leaf 
wants  to  twist,  and  if  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  spoiling  the  symmetry,  I  use  2  small 
plastic  labels  to  form  a  brace  to  straighten  it. 
Daily  I  remove  all  faded  blooms.  Marred  or 
uneven  foliage  is  taken  off  well  in  advance 
of  show  time  to  allow  the  new  growth  the 
opportunity  to  fill  in  the  space  left  vacant 
by  the  leaves  removed. 

I  do  not  make  a  practice  of  using  collars 
to  support  the  foliage  but  occasionally  it  is 
necessary  if  the  plant  is  a  pot  hugger  or  the 
petioles  refuse  to  hold  up  under  their  own 
strength. 

I  keep  my  plants  clean  by  brushing  them 
with  a  soft  brush,  and  also  washing  them  with 
warm  water  at  the  sink.  This  not  only  adds 
to  their  attractiveness,  but  permits  them  to 
breathe  freely,  which  is  essential  to  their 
well-being. 

Watering  is  done  from  the  top  with  warm 
water.  I  use  city  water  which  I  draw  out  and 
let  stand  for  at  least  24  hours  before  using. 
Frequently  I  am  asked  how  often  I  water  my 
plants  and  my  answer  is:  whenever  they  need 
it.  With  our  forced  air  heating  system,  plants 
dry  out  quite  rapidly  in  the  winter  time,  so 
they  are  checked  every  day.  The  condition 
of  the  top  soil  is  a  pretty  reliable  guide  as  to 
their  need  for  water. 

My  plants  are  all  in  clay  pots,  set  on 
gravel  in  individual  saucers.  The  gravel  pro¬ 
vides  good  drainage  and  is  kept  moist  in 
the  winter  to  help  furnish  much  needed  hu¬ 
midity.  Also,  the  damp  gravel  retards  the 
drying-out  of  the  potting  mix,  which  is  always 
a  problem  when  I  wish  to  be  away  from  home 
for  a  few  days  and  leave  my  violets  unat¬ 
tended. 

I  do  not  crowd  my  benches:  I  keep  plants 
spaced  so  that  the  leaves  do  not  touch.  When¬ 
ever  they  begin  to  overlap,  it  is  time  to  cull 
out  the  ones  that  have  not  produced  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  labor,  and 
space  to  keep  plants  which  will  not  reward 
me  with  an  abundance  of  bloom,  for  after 
all  that  is  my  main  objective  in  their  culture. 

The  plants  which  I  hope  to  exhibit  at  a 
coming  show  are  given  the  choice  locations 
under  the  fluorescent  lights,  each  fixture  has 
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one  daylight  and  one  warm  white  tube.  The 
bottoms  of  the  tubes  are  15  inches  from  the 
benches.  Having  the  plants  set  on  gravel 
brings  them  closer  to  the  lights,  which  burn 
for  12  hours  a  day.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  use  them  for  longer  periods  without  bleach¬ 
ing  the  leaves.  Plants  which  are  not  directly 
under  the  lights  are  turned  daily  to  keep 
them  straight. 

I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  disbud,  a 
practice  which  some  growers  believe  produces 
the  right  amount  of  bloom  at  the  right  time. 
So,  I  give  them  plenty  of  tender,  loving  care 
and  hope  that  when  show  time  comes  I  will 
not  be  disappointed.  When  the  show  is  over, 
the  plants  which  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  are 
discarded.  The  others  go  back  on  my  benches 
along  with  the  young  plants  which  have  been 
growing  on;  and  I  am  ready  to  start  all  over 
again  for  the  next  show. 

If  you  read  my  article  in  the  March  maga¬ 
zine,  you  may  remember  that  I  said  I  was 
undecided  as  to  which  potting  mix  I  pre¬ 
ferred.  That  was  written  last  August  and 
since  then  I  have  concluded  that  I  prefer  the 
U.  C.  Mix.  It  took  me  a  year,  filled  with 
many  discouraging  experiences,  to  learn  how 
to  use  this  mix. 

I  started  with  a  formula  having  a  basic 
mix  of  half  peat  and  half  sand.  The  fertilizers 
used  were  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  sul¬ 
fate,  single  superphosphate,  dolomite  and  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  limes,  with  the  addition  of 
1/2  teaspoon  of  blood  meal  per  quart  of  mix 
at  the  time  of  using.  During  last  summer’s 
extreme  heat  and  high  humidity,  I  lost  nearly 
all  of  my  large  plants  with  burned  and  de¬ 
formed  crowns,  a  condition  that  I  later 
learned  could  have  been  caused  by  too  much 
nitrogen,  especially  during  the  hot  weather. 
I  still  use  the  same  basic  mix,  but  I  have 
omitted  the  potassium  nitrate  and  have  sub¬ 
stituted  fritted  potash  for  the  potassium  sul¬ 
fate,  and  hoof  and  horn  meal  for  the  blood 
meal.  With  this  formula,  and  the  advent  of 
cooler  weather,  my  troubles  disappeared.  Of 
course,  it  still  has  to  be  tried  out  in  the 
summer,  but  I  am  keeping  my  fingers  crossed 
and  hoping  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  contradiction  to  my  written  article,  I 
have  learned  that  with  the  U.C.  Mix  you  need 
constant  fertilization,  beginning  with  the  time 
of  potting.  So  once  a  week  I  use  a  half 
strength  solution  of  low  nitrogen,  high  phos¬ 
phorus  fertilizer  such  as  Plant  Marvel,  Instant 
Vigoro,  Kapco  or  Stim-U-Plant.  I  alternate 
the  brands,  for  what  one  lacks  the  other  may 
supply.  These  fertilizers  promote  blossoming 
and  good  root  growth.  Every  fifth  week  for 
general  good  health  I  use  Hyponex  which  is 
high  in  potash.  This  program  must  be  carried 
out  on  a  year  round  basis.  Up  until  last  sum¬ 
mer  I  did  fertilize  the  year  round,  but  because 
of  the  heat  and  humidity  I  discontinued,  and 
it  was  a  mistake.  I  heartily  agree  with  Joe 


Schulz  that  with  these  high  peat  mixes,  year 
round  feeding  is  a  “must.” 

Twice  a  year  my  plants  are  treated  with 
the  extra-dilute  solution  of  sodium  selenate. 
I  occasionally  spray  with  a  recommended 
African  violet  insecticide  spray  but  never  just 
before  a  show.  I  have  yet  to  find  the  spray 
that  does  not  damage  the  blossoms  to  some 
extent.  I  do  spray  the  plants  that  have  been 
to  a  show  before  they  go  back  on  my  benches. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work,  and 
it  is.  However,  it  is  worth  every  bit  of  the 
time  and  effort  that  you  put  into  it.  Even  if 
you  never  exhibit  in  a  show,  give  your  Afri¬ 
can  violet  plants  show  plant  care,  for  no 
matter  how  many  blooms  they  may  have,  they 
are  not  truly  beautiful  if  they  are  old  and 
necky,  lopsided,  multiple  crowned,  with  foli¬ 
age  dirty  and  marred  and  spent  blossoms  still 
hanging  on. 

And  to  you  who  do  exhibit — remember — 
a  show  is  only  as  good  as  the  plants  which 
you  exhibit.  So  strive  for  perfection.  No  less 
should  satisfy.  end 
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Henry  Ten  Hagen,  Warsaw,  New  York 


T oxic  V ermiculite  -  Beware 


A  Disease  Prevention  Program 

will  be  happy  to  try  to  cover  the  subject 
assigned  me.  As  you  can  see  from  what  has 
gone  before,  we  are  each  speaking  on  a  some¬ 
what  specialized  phase  of  African  violet  grow¬ 
ing.  Many  years  ago  before  fluorescent  lights 
became  so  popular  with  practically  all  serious 
violet  growers,  I  was  known  as  a  specialist  on 
growing  African  violets  under  fluorescent 
lights.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  now,  how,  with¬ 
out  much  prior  information  on  the  subject, 
I  ever  found  that  I  could  grow  violets  at  all 
successfully  with  the  light  source  about  3 
feet  above  the  plants. 

Now  for  quite  a  few  years  since  that  time 
I  have  been  known  as  a  specialist  in  rooted 
African  violet  leaves.  Do  you  know  what  a 
specialist  is?  It  is  someone  who  knows  very 
much  about  very  little  and  continues  to  learn 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less  until 
eventually  he  knows  practically  everything 
about  almost  nothing  at  all.  Well,  if  that’s 
the  case  I  probably  should  be  speaking  on 
rooted  leaves  and  end  up  by  telling  you  almost 
nothing.  Fortunately  though,  healthy  leaves 
come  from  healthy  plants  and  so  I  have  in¬ 
directly  learned  a  few  facts  on  how  to  keep 
African  violets  healthy  and  I  will  try  to  pass 
them  on  to  you. 

The  total  chemical  picture  for  disease  pre¬ 
vention  isn’t  complicated  and  shouldn’t  be. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  using  too  many  different 
chemicals  proves  harmful  to  plants  over  the 
long  run  and  except  for  3  fertilizers  here  is 
a  list  of  those  I  use:  sodium  selenate,  Endrin, 
sulphur,  Fermate,  Chlordane,  lime,  V-C  13, 
and  parathion.  It  is  really  quite  easy  to  con¬ 
trol  disease  in  a  greenhouse  if  you  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  any  plant  that  starts  looking 
unhealthy  and  then  let  the  chemicals  do  their 
job.  What  chemicals  I  use,  I  try  to  apply  the 
easiest  and  least  harmful  way  to  the  plants: 
this  has  led  me  to  using  a  Hozon  applicator 
so  that  everything  can  be  applied  through 
the  course  of  watering.  Quite  often  I  com¬ 
bine  the  application  of  several  different 
chemicals  and  have  in  fact  tried  as  many  as 
4  different  ones  in  one  application.  These,  as 
I  recall,  were  a  dilute  treatment  of  sodium 
selenate,  V-C  13  (also  dilute),  a  foliar  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  an  application  of  Fermate.  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  combine  the  chemicals 
needed  in  my  particular  program  and  so  far 
have  not  run  into  any  difficulties. 

Concerning  a  good  spray  program,  I  believe 
it  is  wise  to  switch  sprays  every  few  months. 
At  present  I  use  Endrin  in  my  regular  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  rate  of  2  teaspoons  to  1  gallon  of 


water;  applying  it  very  thoroughly  about 
every  6  to  8  weeks.  I  began  using  Endrin 
when  I  found  parathion  had  started  losing  its 
punch  as  a  defense  against  mite.  However, 
about  3  times  a  year  I  still  give  the  green¬ 
house  a  good  shot  with  a  parathion  bomb. 

My  fertilizing  program  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  past  few  years.  I  once  de¬ 
pended  on  repotting  and  infrequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  stronger  fertilizers.  Now  I  have 
changed  completely,  and  about  every  6  to  8 
days  most  plants  and  cuttings  get  a  very  light 
application  of  a  foliar  fertilizer.  Here  again 
variety  seems  to  help  out  and  I  alternate 
with  3  of  the  more  popular  soluble  types.  This 
program  is  changed,  of  course,  in  the  fall 
and  winter  when  I  fertilize  just  about  once 
a  month. 

A  drastic  change  has  taken  place  in  my 
method  of  soil  sterilization.  I  did  use  Soil- 
fume  caps.  Now  I  rely  on  V-C  13  mainly  and 
sterilize  20  gallons  of  soil  at  a  time  in  a 
garbage  can.  I  start  out  with  very  moist 
soil  and  end  up  with  a  good  rich-looking 
mud.  In  the  meantime  I  have  mixed  it 
thoroughly  with  a  shovel  and  added  the 
following  to  the  soil:  4  teaspoons  V-C  13  in  2 
gallons  of  water,  2  tablespoons  of  Chlordane 
(40%),  2  tablespoons  of  Fermate,  and  IVz 
cups  whiting  (lime).  I  start  with  a  good  rich 
composted  soil,  add  extra  sand  and  then  us¬ 
ually  add  peat  moss  or  decomposing  sawdust 
to  increase  the  humus  content.  The  lime  of 
course  keeps  the  acidity  down.  As  I  said 
previously,  I  end  up  with  a  pretty  soggy  mud, 
but  by  the  time  this  is  dry  enough  to  use 
(usually  in  about  10  days)  it  is  also  well 
aerated  and  is  all  ready  for  potting. 

The  worst  problem  I  have  run  into  in  the 
14  years  I  have  sold  violets  occurred  quite 
recently  and  it  is  of  such  a  serious  nature 
that  I  feel  it  should  be  passed  on  to  all 
other  growers  as  soon  as  possible.  It  concerns 
toxicity  to  violets  of  certain  batches  of  ver- 
miculite. 

Since  vermiculite  first  came  into  common 
usage  for  rooting  violets  years  ago,  I  have 
been  one  of  its  major  boosters.  Today,  even, 
especially  for  my  business,  I  don’t  know  any 
rooting  medium  that  can  effectively  take  its 
place.  When  many  other  growers,  amateur 
and  professional  alike,  said  they  had  had 
troubles  rooting  violet  leaves  in  vermiculite, 
I  wondered  about  this  thinking  they  had 
likely  used  old  vermiculite  or  some  that  wasn’t 
sterile.  Now,  I  can  look  back  and  realize  I 
was  probably  wrong,  as  occasional  toxic  bags 
of  vermiculite  seem  to  be  the  rule  today, 
rather  than  the  exception.  I  use  about  45  or 
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50  four  cubic  foot  bags  of  vermiculite  a  year 
in  my  rooted  leaf  business  and  since  I  don’t 
have  a  great  deal  of  storage  space,  I  buy 
only  4  to  8  bags  of  it  at  a  time.  Three  separate 
bags  of  horticultural  grade  vermiculite 
purchased  on  3  separate  occasions  from  2 
different  sources  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half  have  been  completely  toxic  to  rooting 
African  violet  leaves.  The  effects  start  show¬ 
ing  up  about  10  days  after  the  leaves  are 
stuck.  Instead  of  callousing  over,  the  cut 
end  of  the  petiole  starts  to  rot  for  about  Vs 
inch.  Then,  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  weeks 
the  cuttings  continually  lose  vitality  and  a 
characteristic  large  swelling  occurs  just 
above  the  rotted  end  of  the  petiole.  Within  5 
weeks,  roots  should  be  well  formed  on  a 
normal  cutting,  but  leaves  stuck  in  this 
vermiculite  don’t  start  to  form  roots  until 
about  the  9th  week.  Plantlets  seldom,  if  ever, 
form  on  these  leaves  and  the  few  leaves  that 
survive,  after  about  3  months,  are  definitely 
stunted  and  have  very  misshapen  roots.  There 
is  no  way  to  salvage  such  cuttings  and  they 
must  be  tossed  out. 

This  toxicity  definitely  is  found  in  all 
flats  filled  from  a  bad  bag.  So  far  over  the 
years,  I  have  never  had  any  kind  of  rot 
occur  in  a  flat  of  vermiculite  that  I  could 
not  cure  or  control  with  1  or  2  applications  of 
Fermate.  To  try  to  stop  the  initial  rot  of 
leaves  in  these  toxic  flats  of  vermiculite  is 
useless  and  2  to  20  applications  of  Fermate 
solution  all  prove  equally  useless.  I  can  fill 
about  12  flats  from  1  questionable  bag  of 
vermiculite  and  can  disperse  these  12  flats 
in  all  parts  of  the  greenhouse.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  all  show  this  toxic  effect  while 
neighboring  flats  of  good  vermiculite  do  not. 

I  have  tested  this  vermiculite  in  various 
ways  and  all  tests  have  proven  my  original 
points  as  to  this  suspected  toxicity.  Samples 
have  also  been  tested  by  Cornell  University 
and  their  test  found  the  toxic  vermiculite, 
when  leached  with  a  great  deal  of  warm 
water,  yielded  an  oily  substance.  Using  this 
knowledge.  I  conducted  further  experiments 
and  found  that  about  50  gallons  of  warm 
water  run  through  a  flat  would  leach  this  oily 
substance  from  the  toxic  vermiculite  (this 
substance  can  be  seen  in  the  waste  water), 
and  then  the  vermiculite  was  usable.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  very  impractical  method  to 
have  to  go  through  with  brand  new  vermi¬ 
culite  fresh  from  the  bag. 

I  now  keep  a  complete  record  of  every 
flat  of  vermiculite  I  pour  — ■  I  use  just  one 
flat  from  each  bag  and  label  both  flat  and 
bag.  After  sticking  my  cuttings,  I  check  them 
carefully  for  2  weeks  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  if  the  growth  of  the  cuttings  indicates 
the  vermiculite  is  not  toxic,  I  use  up  the 
rest  of  the  bag.  My  small  storage  space  is 
really  strained  now:  I  have  about  10  or  12 
bags  open  and  all  have  just  one  flat  poured 


NOTES  ON  CULTURE  — 

WHEN  Christmas  comes  do  not  forget  that 
a  fellow  African  violet  enthusiast  might 
enjoy  a  new  tool:  a  spray,  knife,  or  trowel. 
Or  what  about  a  subscription  to  the  magazine. 

If  a  flower  show  is  coming  up,  volunteer 
your  services  for  the  show  and  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  pleasure  you  get  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  club  members  will  be  most  re¬ 
warding. 

Yellow  spots  on  leaves  may  be  the  result 
of  potash  deficiency.  Brown  spots  appear  on 
leaves  and  root  growth  stops  when  calcium  is 
lacking.  Bone  meal  and  superphosphate  are 
good  sources  of  calcium. 

Weights  &  Measures 

1  tsp.  =  1/6  oz.  2”  Pot  =  5  tbsp. 

3  tsp.  =  1  tbsp.  3”  Pot  =  1  cup 

2  tbsp.  =  1  oz.  4”  Pot  =  2V2  cups 

To  remove  earthworms  from  pots,  spray 

the  soil  with  a  trace  of  DDT  and  water  down. 
These  worms  can  harm  house  plants  by  mak¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  soil  and  plugging  up  drainage. 


out  of  them.  However,  in  this  way  a  toxic 
bag  can  be  discovered  before  all  12  flats  from 
it  are  planted.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  talk 
to  any  other  growers  who  have  such  troubles 
with  vermiculite  and  perhaps  I’ll  be  able 
to  help  you. 

Well,  in  spite  of  toxic  vermiculite  making 
an  appearance  in  the  last  2  years,  something 
else  has  come  along  in  that  same  time  to 
help  solve  another  problem  —  for  me  at 
least.  It  is  woven  Saran  shade  cloth.  I  have 
used  this  for  2  years  now  and  swear  by  it 
for  solving  all  my  shading  problems.  Too 
much  light  has  always  been  a  problem  in  my 
greenhouse,  especially  for  rooting  leaves.  I 
even  need  shade  most  of  the  winter.  This 
Saran  cloth  is  practically  indestructible  and 
can  be  left  on  the  outside  of  a  greenhouse  all 
winter  long.  It  is  obtainable  in  all  degrees 
of  shade  in  several  widths  (from  5  feet  to  20 
feet)  and  in  any  length  you  desire. 

Other  chemicals  used  in  my  disease  pre¬ 
vention  program  are  listed  below: 

Sodium  selenate  (applied  to  soil  around 
plant)  —  1/4  gram  to  1  gallon  of  water.  (Use 
4  times  in  4  weeks.) 

Sulphur  (spray)  — -  V2  teaspoon  to  1  gallon 
of  water  (for  mildew). 

Fermate  (spray)  — -  1  teaspoon  to  1  gallon 
of  water  (use  Dreft  as  a  spreader). 

V“C  13  (applied  to  plants)  —  1  teaspoon  to 
20  gallons  warm  water.  (Use  twice  in  1  week 
and  3  weeks  later.) 

Endrin  (spray)  —  2  teaspoons  to  1  gallon 
warm  water. 

Optox  (spray)  —  1  teaspoon  to  1  gallon 
warm  water.  end 
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3871  West  133rd  Street  Cleveland  11,  Ohio 

BUYNAK^S 

CARAVAN  SERIES 

Foliage  unusual  and  outstanding.  Each  leaf  edged  with  heavy  ruching.  Leaves 
measure  as  much  as  8  inches  in  length  and  width  in  proportion.  Stems  are  long 
enough  so  that  plant  drapes  gracefully  over  the  pot.  The  effect  is  one  of 
cascades  of  ruffles.  Plants  grow  into  enormous  size. 


Caravan  Sultan 


FREE — Leaf  Cutting  of  Spring  Shower 
or  Bridal  Shower  per  each  $5.00  order 
plus  $1.00  for  postage  and  packing 

of  the  following: 

Caravan  Masterpiece:  Foliage  light  green,  ruch¬ 
ing  1  inch  deep.  Broadest  of  all;  blossoms 
white  with  blue  frilled  edge. 

Caravan  Autumn  Blaze:  Foliage  dark  green 
with  red-back;  blossoms  dark  blue,  ruching 
Va  inch. 

Caravan  Sultan;  Foliage  deep  green  with  red 
markings  on  underside;  ruching  same  as  Mas¬ 
terpiece;  purple  blossoms  having  tendency  to 
frill. 

Caravan  Queen;  Purple  blossoms  on  dark  green 
flexible  foliage,  ruching  1  inch  deep. 

Caravan  Phantom:  Dark  heart-shaped  foliage, 
no  ruching,  growing  into  mammoth  plant. 
Clusters  of  purple  blossoms,  average  of  25  per 
stem. 

Caravan  Pageant:  Light  green  with  heavy  ruch¬ 
ing,  flowers  white  and  blue  variegated. 
Caravan  Coachman:  Dark  green  cupped  foliage 
with  ruching  and  purple  blossoms. 


FALL  SPECIAL 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves,  50^  ea. 

12  for  $5.00 

Plants  in  2  in.  Pots,  $1.00  ea. 
6  for  $5.00 

Caravan  Emerald  Ripple:  Light  green  rippled 
foliage,  blossoms  white  with  blue  overlay. 
Caravan  Masquerade:  Light  green  shiny  wavy 
foliage,  blossoms  white  with  definite  blue  mark¬ 
ings  thru  each  petal. 

Caravan  Arabian  Knight:  Dark  green  wavy 
foliage  with  light  green  veins,  ruching  V-i  inch 
deep,  dark  purple  frilled  blossoms. 

Caravan  Heirloom:  Dark  green  shiny  foliage, 
deep  red  ruching,  blossoms  dark  purple. 
Transylvania  Sweetheart:  Medium  green  puck¬ 
ered  girl  type  foliage,  double  pink  blossom  with 
cerise  eye.  Grows  into  large  plant. 

White  Sails:  Light  green  foliage,  pure  white 
blossoms,  no  traces  of  gray,  has  tendency  to 
cup.  Blooms  prolific,  flowers  2  inches  across. 
Pink  Spice;  Medium  green  tailored  foliage, 
deep  pink  single  blossoms  with  cerise  eye.  Two 
flower  stems  per  each  leaf. 

Spring  Shower:  Light  green  heart-shaped  foli¬ 
age,  semitrailing  Grotei  type.  Single  white 
blossoms  held  very  high.  Blooms  constantly. 
Bridal  Shower:  Medium  green  shiny  heart- 
shaped  foliage  with  clusters  of  double  white 
blossoms,  semitrailing  Grotei  type  very  flexible 
foliage.  Blooms  constantly. 


PLANT  ORDERS  CAN  NOT 
BE  SHIPPED  WITH  LEAVES 


PLEASE  NOTE 

Minimum  order  $3.00  plus  $1.00  extra  for 
postage  and  packing. 

All  orders  shipped  First  Class  Special  Delivery 
which  gets  you  your  leaves  quicker  and 

safer.  Air  Mail  extra. 

Orders  will  be  shipped  only  during  warm 
weather  from  the  last  of  April  until  the 
first  of  November. 

Due  to  heavy  sales  of  very  new  varieties  it 
may  be  necessary  to  substitute,  or  return 
your  money  as  directed. 

Please  list  at  least  one  second  choice. 

Ohio  Residents  Add  3%  Sales  Tax 
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the  newest  of  varieties 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 


STARTER 


PLANTS 


Inexpensive  starters  to  enhance  your  collection. 
Healthy,  guaranteed  African  Violets  that  will  bloom 
for  you!  Starter  plants  offer  many  advantages  over 
rooted  cuttings,  since  there  is  no  transplanting  set¬ 
back  and  plants  will  bloom  more  quickly.  All  starters 
are  established  plants  mailed  to  your  home  in 
2W  pots.  Special  offer:  Any  10  varieties,  $7.95 
post  paid.  All  20  varieties  for  only  $12.95  post 
paid.  All  other  orders  under  $10.00  add  50c  for 
postage.  Minimum  order~4  plants. 


IF  YOU  ACT  NOW! 


Informative  booklet,  "Tips  on  Raising  African  Violets" 
by  America’s  Foremost  Grower  &  Hybridizer.  The  new 
1960  full-color  illustrated  folder  is  also  now  available. 
Send  for  your  copies  now! 


V2  former  cost 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 


FAVORITE  SINGLES 

□  SEA  HAWK 

majestic  purple  . $1.25 

□  PINK  HALO 

pink  with  white  edge . 75 

□  SEA  ROBIN 

raspberry . 75 

□  JERSEY  MIST 

clear  blue  .  .75 

□  PINK  DUET 

bright  pink,  white  edge  .  .  .75 

□  BURNING  SAND 

raspberry  red  . .  .75 

□  WISTERIA 

frilled  wisteria . 75 

□  STAR  PINK 

bright  pink  . 75 

FAVORITE  DOUBLES 

□  CRYSTAL  MINT 

ruffled  white,  green  edge  .  .75 

□  FLIRT 

crepe  edge  lavender .  1.00 

□  REDDERNESS 

deep  maroon  . . 75 

n  PINK  SHASTA 

frilled  pink . 75 

□  gugi 

vibrant  pink  . 75 

□  BONNE  FOI 

blue  and  white  tu-tone  .  .  .75 

□  COQUETTE 

deep  lavender  .  .75 

□  CARIBBEAN 

giant,  bright  blue . 75 

□  PINK  CONSTELLATION 

lavender  pink,  flecked 

white  . 75 

□  SEA  BREEZE 

delicate  pink .  .75 

□  CANDY  COTTON 

large  flowered  pink  . : . 75 

□  DOUBLE  PINK  MIRACLE 

deep  pink  edging  .  .75 


GREENHOUSES 


DEPT.  V.M. 


LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


'S 

t  Violets 

Our  Specialty,  order  now  for 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Choice  young  stock,  mostly  in  bud 
and  bloom 

Choice  varieties  for  your  selection 
Choicest  season  of  the  year  to  order 
by  mail,  without  danger  of  freezing 


CONVENTION  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNER  —  FIREBALL  $2.00  EACH 

CHOICE  NEW  VARIETIES  AT  $1.50  EACH 

Double  Clarissa  Harris,  Double  Green  Beads,  Loveknot,  Pink  Patti 

(all  green  edged) 

CATALOG  CHOICES  AT  $1.25  EACH 

Afterglow,  Cinderella  Pink,  Geneva  Wonder,  Green  Eyes,  Kimberly,  Liljan^ 
Jarrett,  Little  Jewel,  Pink  Fog,  Pink  Polka,  Red  Glow,  Vallinpink,  Wedding 
Ring,  Raspberry  Pink,  White  Pride  Supreme. 

COLORFUL  VARIETIES  AT  $1.00  EACH 

America,  Bridesmaid,  Cherry  Pink,  Clarissa  Harris,  Mark  Robert,  Monaco 
Pink,  Painted  City,  Patti  Anne,  Pink  Geneva,  Pink  Tea,  Purple  Knight, 
Saint  Louis,  Star  Gazer,  White  Pride,  Wine  Velvet,  Snow  Trailer,  Sky 
Trailer,  Royal  Blue  Trailer,  Wild  Girl. 


Try 

TINARI 

Top  Quality 


Order  direct  from  ad  for  prompt  shipment  or  send  for 
free  color  catalog  listing  100  varieties,  over  50  in  color. 

Orders  of  $3.75  or  less  add  45c  postal  charges.  Over  this  amount  add  65c. 

West  of  Mississippi,  85c. 
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'POTTING 
SOIL  for 

KWIK  BLOOM 

AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 


NOW  AVAILABLE 


for  home  use  to  grow 
prize-winning  plants! 


•  An  organic  formulation  containing  the  essential  basic 
ingredients  for  healthier  plants  with  increased  blooms. 

Advantages: 

•  Completely  Organic  •  Mixed  -  Ready  for  use 

•  No  additional  fertilizer  necessary  •  Absolutely  odorless 

•  Even  particle  size  •  Maintains  balanced  moisture 

•  Eliminates  wet  feet  •  Controlled  aeration 

•  Proven  after  many  years  successful  use 


5  LB.  SIZE  . 

$1  79 

Postage  Prepaid 


Enclosed  please  find  check  or  money  order 

for  _ _ _ _  5  lb.  boxes  of  KWIK  BLOOM 

at  $1.79  each.  (Postpaid) 


WINDSOR  SALES  CO. 

632  N.  MAIN  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Name - — — - — 

Address - - - 

City  _ _ _ _  State 


ROOTED  CLUMPS 

(These  Have  Plontlets) 


l’S 


These  varieties  offered  ONLY  until  March  10th  at  50?: 
each.  Please  do  not  order  fronn  this  ad  after  that  date, 
since  many  of  these  will  not  be  carried  throughout  the 
year,  and  others  will  be  carried  on  our  regular  list  at 
other  prices.  This  is  a  SPECIAL  for  winter  only!  De¬ 
livery  will  be  made  this  spring  just  as  soon  as  weather 
is  suitable.  New  1961  varieties  will  be  offered  in  our 
March  ad,  and  on  our  list  which  will  be  ready  January 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  have  ordered  from  us  during 
1960.  All  others  wishing  a  copy  please  send  large  self- 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope.  We  will  have  beauties 
from  many  leading  hybridizers,  east,  west,  north  and 


Atlas 

Angel  Flake 
Alabaster 
Aletha  Martin 
Amanda 
Angela 
Angel  Child 
Ali  Baba 
April  Love 
Brandywine 
Brigitte 

Blush  Kimberly 

Bunny  Hug 

Black  Light 

Bali  Hue 

Blue  Chips 

Burgandy  Bouquet 

Burning  Sand 

Blushing  Beauty 

Bonne  Foi 

Blue  Le  Fleur 

Blue  Blaze 

Brilliant  Lady 

Brussells  Sprts.  Sup. 

Blue  Modiste 

Bride’s  Waltz 

Bernadotte 

Cinderella  Pink 

Careless  Love 

Coon  Valley 

Coon  Town 

Cherry  Whip 

Chocolate  Brownie 

Clusters  of  Blue 

Cathy  Ann 

Cindy 

Cottontop 

Cara  Mia 

Crystal 

Claytonia 

Crystal  Mint 

Criterion 

Command  Performance 
Calico  Lass 
Drops  o’Wine 
Dresden  Dream 
Delicata 

Dbl.  Misty  Pink 
Dbl.  Racy  Peach 
Dbl.  Black  Cherry 


south 

— and  there  will  be  some 

truly  remarkable  things. 

Meanwhile— try  these: 

Dbl.  Ruffled  Queen 

Haga’s  Dbl.  Fantasy 

Pink  Tongwensis  Sup. 

Dianne 

Holly  Doodle 

Pink  Parfait 

Dbl,  Rosewing 

Irish  Colleen 

Pink  Polka 

Dbl.  Pink  Fire 

Indigo  Bunting 

Pink  Patti 

Dbl.  Clarissa  Harris 

Isle  of  Dreams 

Purple  Splendor 

Dbl.  Green  Beads 

Innocence  Peach 

Pioneer 

Dbl.  Georgia  Peach 

Igloo 

Raspberry  Sherbet 

Dbl.  Fantasy  Queen 

Jackie 

Raspberry  Fringe 

Dbl.  Gold  Lace 

Jana 

Red  Valentine 

Dbl.  Peach  Blossom  Sup. 

King  Neptune 

Star  Chimes 

Dbl.  Innocence 

Kathy  Jean 

Sea  Spider 

Dbl.  Pink  Miracle 

Lilac 

Snow  Holly 

Dancing  Waters 

Luna 

Sea  Breeze 

Dresden  Snow 

Lacy  Fringe 

Sea  Hawk 

Driftwood 

Little  Jewel 

Spanish  Jewels 

Dbl.  Lilac 

Love  Knot 

Sea  Robin 

Evlo  Sierra  Sky 

Lemon  Drop 

Sonja  Dbl. 

Evlo  Snowflake 

Lilian  Jarrett 

Squiggles 

Evlo  Pretty  Please 

Lilac  Dale 

Sky  Pink 

Evlo  Sierra  Shadows 

Lavender  Monarch 

Snow  Drop 

Evlo  Copperette 

Lovely  Lady  Sup. 

Silver  Whiteshade 

Evlo  Surf  Sprite 

Minuet 

Snowfall 

Evlo  Buttermilk  Sky 

Monique 

Spellbound 

Evlo  Deep  Night 

Mer  Rouge 

Spanish  Senorita 

Elfin  Dream 

Mimosa 

Snowbunny 

Florabelle 

My  Maryland 

Traveler’s  Mint  Glow 

Fandango 

Moss  Rose 

Traveler’s  Sunset  Stpp 

Fairyland  Fantasy 

McTavish 

Thor 

Fairyland  White 

Mistletoe 

U  Butterfly 

Falcon  Fringe 

Mamie 

Vagabond  (Granger) 

Fringed  Nosegay 

Maline 

Water  Mark 

Fairy  Fringe 

Nancy  Elizabeth 

Wind  and  Sea 

Fair  Elaine 

Oriental  Sup. 

White  Fleece 

Fringed  Pompon 

Orchid  Smoke 

Wintermist 

Flash 

Organza 

White  Angel 

Fantasy  Sup. 

Pink  Ric  Rac 

Wisteria 

First  Beau 

Pink  Witch 

White  Hummingbird 

Fancy  Pink 

Pink  Holly 

White  Blush 

Fifi 

Pink  Clique 

Wedgewood 

Fireball 

Polar  Ice  Sup, 

Wintry  Rose 

Fairmont 

Pinkissimo 

White  Bountiful 

Flirt 

Parrot  Feather 

White  Pride  Sup. 

Gigi 

Peach  Chiffon 

Witchcraft 

Glad  Rags  (Lyon’s) 

Purple  Honey 

White  Monaco 

Green  Shadows 

Pink  Darkie 

Wintry  Sunset 

Gladrags  (Vallin) 

Purple  Pompon 

Zorro  (Naomi’s) 

Green  Froth 

Painted  Butterfly 

Green  Years 

Pink  Duet 

Heart  o’Gold 

Pink  Shasta 

Honey  Bouquet 

Pink  Halo 

Limit  —  2  of  a  variety  per  order.  $1.00  handling  charge  on  each  order  up  to  20  rooted  clumps. 
Over  20  add  50^  for  each  10  clumps  or  portion  thereof.  Orders  to  be  sent  parcel  post,  special 
handling.  For  special  delivery  add  50^.  For  Air  Mail  ■ — ■  minimum  weight  is  2  lbs.  This  will  take 
care  of  five  or  six  clumps,  over  that  they  will  weigh  about  four  per  lb.  Our  rooted  clumps  will 
weigh  about  the  same  as  young  unpotted  plants. 


DOROTHY  A.  YOUNG 


2937  Rutland  Ave. 


Des  Moines  11,  Iowa 
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From  the  Editor 

or  ^  ^  ^ 


We  announce  with  deep  sorrow  the  passing  of  Dr.  M.  B. 
Linford,  September  24,  1960. 

Some  of  the  members  who  will  have  articles  in  the  March 
Magazine  are  Adeline  Barta,  Ida  M.  Mackay,  Mrs.  Vernon  Cox, 
Lizeta  Hamilton,  Carol  Turner,  Clay  M.  Robinson,  Rose 
Gassman,  Daisy  Jones,  Claribel  Lisk,  Lewis  Rhodes,  Mrs. 
Harold  McWhirter,  Sara  C.  Handy,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cook,  Edith  Waller,  and  many  more.  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  these  stories  helpful. 

The  Staff  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  and  the  Knoxville  Office  Personnel  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  their  very  best  wishes  for  a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  and  Pros¬ 
perous  1961. 

Sincerely, 

CisL 


grow  prize-winning  violets 


It’s  a  fact-when  fed  the  Stim-U-Plant  way, 
African  Violets  grow  bigger  and  healthier, 
have  more  blooms.  For  prize-winners,  start 
with  our  high-organic  soil  mixes,  feed  with  the 
rich,  balanced  5-8-7  Stim-U-Plant  solution  and 
keep  pests  away  with  Sel-Kaps  (containing 
sodium  selenate)  or  African  Violet  Spray. 
Economy  growers’  sizes  of  African  Violet  Food 
available:  Mb.,  $1.30;  5dbs.,  $4.95  PPD.  Send 
check  or  M.O.  please. 


Stimu  plant 


LABORATORIES 


Columbus  16,  Ohio 


Sel-Kopi.  An  Jn*«c- 

ticide  which  plant  obsorbs, 
giving  if  immunity  to  mites, 
mealy  bugs,  red  spider, 
aphids,  etc.  Spte,  can't  harm 
your  AfriconWiolefs. 


African  Violet  Soil,  Peal 
Humus,  Planter  Mix,  Special 
mixtures  to  ossure  maximum 
growth  and  blooming. 

Stim-U- Plant  products  ctre 
available  In  Variety,  Hard¬ 
ware,  and  Garden  stores, 
Floroi  shops.  Supermarkets. 


the 

Stim-U-Plant 

way 


Stim-U-Plant  Africon 
Violet  Food  —  the 
standby  of  successful 
growers  everywhere. 
Easy  to  use,  econom¬ 
ical.  3-oz.  can  makes 
60  qts.  liquid  plant 
food  mixture. 


Stim-U-Plant  African  Violet  Spray. 
New,  handy  Insecticide  for  violets 
and  all  other  house  plants.  Full 
protection  with  one  quick  spray. 
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The  PERFECT  LIGHTING  for  Africort  Violets 

FLUORiSGiNT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  240  Watt  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48”  long.  13”  wide,  Weight  approx.  22  lb. 
Complete  with  2  daylight  bulbs 
36”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch, 
Underwriters  approved. 

$10.50  EACH 

For  additional  growing  results — if  so  desired — 
2  sockets  for  regular  light  bulbs  built  in, 

ADD  $1.50 


New  TABLE  MODEL  New 

MODEL  FM240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  2  wrought  iron  legs,  18”  high,  with 
rubber  tips,  black.  Weight  approx.  23  lb. 
complete  with  legs 

$12.50  EACH 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24”  long,  13”  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  w.  of  regular  bulbs) 
36”  rubber  cord  and  puU-s witch, 
Underwriters  approved 

$S.t0  EACH 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 

$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  Money  Order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

Manufocturera 
202  Brood  Avenue 

FAIRVIEW,  Bergen  County,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send: 

MODEL  FH240  $10.50 

MODEL  FM240  (Table  Model)  $12.50 
MODIX  FH220  $  8.90 

Built  in  2  sockets  for  regular  bulbs 
$1.50  per  fixture. 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  $  _ _ _ _ ..... 

In  addition,  I  will  pay  Railway  Express  Freight 
charges  upon  delivery. 

Name  . 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City  - - State 


Some  of  the  Things 
We  Do 

The  Urban-Suburban  African  Violet  Club 

of  Chicago 

Evelyn  B.  Steffen,  Chicago,  Illinois 

OUR  little  group,  composed  of  14  women, 
is  a  group  of  “busybodies.”  Someone  is  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  something  for  us  to  do  — - 
and  we  do  it!  All  of  us  have  grown  an  excess 
of  baby  plants  just  as  you  have.  One  of  our 
members,  a  former  teacher,  told  us  of  the 
need  for  these  excess  babies,  so  off  they  were 
sent  to  the  Luther  Burbank  School  for 
Crippled  Children.  The  many  little  notes  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  children  repaid  us  ten 
times  over  for  our  efforts,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  them  plants  for  therapy. 

Each  Valentine’s  Day  another  member 
takes  a  blooming  plant  from  each  of  us  to  the 
Swedish  Covenant  Old  Peoples  Home.  She 
trims  each  one  with  ribbons  and  lace  so  that 
they  are  quite  gift-like  and  spends  a  day  de¬ 
livering  them  personally  and  visiting  with  the 
people  there.  The  many  little  stories  she 
brings  back  to  us  from  these  grateful  old  folks 
are  all  the  reward  we  need. 

We  also  sent  many  small  plants  to  the 
Lane  Tecji  High  School  through  a  member’s 
husband  who  teaches  there.  These  plants 
were  used  by  the  students  in  a  science  project. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  look  around  you 
for  the  many  fine  ways  you  could  be  putting 
your  excess  African  violets  to  good  use. 

Now  that  we  have  made  room  for  newer 
varieties,  we  plan  to  go  in  a  group  to  visit  an 
outstanding  grower.  This  year  it  will  be 
Lakin’s  in  Bloomington. 

These  many  projects  stimulate  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  growing  more  and  better  violets, 
as  well  as  passing  our  interest  to  other  people. 
Oh  yes,  we  have  also  sent  7  of  our  very  best 
plants  to  be  judged  and  exhibited  at  the 
World  Flower  Show  in  Chicago.  end 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 


Dorothy  K.  Atkinson 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicogo,  III. 
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FREE  —  ^^Shrill'^  Rtd!  Frilltdl  Darling  of  Atlantic  City 


Order  now  for  spring  delivery  and  receive  one  rooted  cutting  of 
$1.00  for  postage  of  the  following: 


WHITE  TRUMPET  —  Huge  semidbl.  trumpet 
shaped,  eggshell  white.  R.C.  $1.00 

ROLLO  —  Big  purple  dbl.  flowers,  nice  small 
plant.  R.C.  $1.00 

ROSY  RHYTHM  — A  rhythm  of  medium  red 
giant  dbl.  flowers.  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  — Above  3  for  $2.50 

STAR  BURST  —  Stand  back!  Huge  Stars  rayed 
and  splashed  Fantasy  single.  R.C.  $1.00 
CLUSTER  PINK  —  Baby  pink  dbl.  flowers  in 
great  profusion.  R.C.  $1.00 

PAM  —  Dbl.  light  lavender,  an  eye  stopper  in 
our  trials.  R.C.  $1.00 

SIN  PURPLE  —  Darker  than  Sin,  frilled  full 
dbl.  purple,  dark  foliage.  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  2— Above  4  for  $3.00 

STARTLING  —  The  first  dbl.  Fantasy  Star! 

Huge  flowers,  dandy  foliage.  R.C.  $1.00 
BLUE  WATERS  —  Nice  light  blue  Star  single, 
you’ll  love  this  color!  R.C.  $1.00 

PINK  CRISP  —  A  darling  deep  pink  Geneva, 
strong  white  edged  single,  dark  wavy  foli¬ 
age.  R.C.  $1.00 

STAR  TALK  —  Giant  red  Stars,  “talks  to  you” 
a  prolific  strong  stemmed  single.  R.C.  $1.00 
Group  No.  3  —  Above  4  for  $3.00 


"Shrill"  per  each  $5.00  order  plus 


FROSTED  RED  —  Terrific,  prolific  dbl.  red, 
frosted  petal  backs.  R.C.  $1.00 

PEARL  —  Huge  white  Star  a  bigger  and  better 
super  single.  R.C.  $1.00 

HI  HOPES  —  Biggest  sassiest  blue  semidbl. 
flowered  Geneva,  yet.  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  4  —  Above  3  for  $2.50 

GREEN  GRACE  —  Goddess  of  green  edges 
frills  and  big  dbl.  pinkish  white  flowers. 

R.C.  $1.00 

HULA  DANCER  —  That  wavy  foliage,  those 
plum-red  dbl.  flowers,  wow!  R.C.  $1.00 
BLUE  CRISP  —  White  edged  frilled  dbl. 

Geneva,  Holly  foliage,  enough  said! 

R.C.  $1.00 

PINK  BATON  —  Tops  all  the  big  dbl.  fringed 
bright  pinks.  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  5  —  Above  4  for  $3.00 

YOUNG  LOVE  —  Terrific  big  dbl.  lavender 
some  speckles.  R.C.  $1.00 

ARDENT  RED  —  Bigger  better  and  lustier  than 
dbl.  Racy  Red.  R.C.  $1.00 

ECHO  —  Big  upright  reddish-pink  Star 
single  banded  and  frilled,  hot!  R.C.  $1.00 
SWAMI  IMP.  —  Dbl.  blue  flowers  flecked  and 
spotted  with  pink.  R.C.  $1.00 

Group  No.  6  —  Above  4  for  $3.00 


SHIPPING 

This  offer  closes  February  28.  Minimum  order  is  $5.00  plus  $1.00  extra  for  postage,  packing,  and  Special 
Delivery.  This  offer  is  for  rooted  cuttings  only.  They  will  be  shipped  in  the  order  received  as  soon  as 
weather  permits.  Shipping  date  April  15  to  November  1st. 

LYNDON  LYON  NOTICE 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeviile,  N.  Y.  We  increase  the  size  of  the  rooted  cuttings 

Phone  3591  on  orders  over  $10.00. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  a  HAPPY  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 
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HUHM'S  FHOSPHATi  ROCK 

'Noture's  Way'  African  Violet  Soil 

Potash  rock  —  Limestone 
Horn  and  Hoof  —  Blood  —  Bone  Cotton 
and  Fish  meals  —  Tobacco  and  Leather 
dusts  —  Active  —  Organ©  —  and  Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion,  etc. 

\0i  Coin  Brings  Price  List. 

SOIL-CONDITIONERS 

P.  0.  iox  384  Littlefon,  Mess. 


When  your  world  is  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  keep  it  up  with  .  .  . 


'  The  Original  ” 

FISH  EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 


Give  African  Violets 
the  best  food  of  all — 
ATLAS.  200  lbs.  raw  fish 
condensed  to  every  gal¬ 
lon.  100%  organic.  Non¬ 
burning.  Economical. 


GARDEN  FOLDERS  6  for  104 

□  Roses  □  Fuchsias 

□  Begonias  i  □  Mums 

□  African  Vioifts  □  Camellias,  Rhodo¬ 

dendrons,  Azaleas 


At  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  avail¬ 
able,  we  will  ship  direct. 

□  Pt.  $1.00  □  Qt.  $1.90  □  Gal.  $6.25  Postpaid 
Folders  Free  with  Order 
Please  Print 

NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS- _ - _ _ - _ _ _ 

CITY 


iTATL 


ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION  FERTILIZER  GO. 


No.  1  Drumm  St.,  Rm.  #236 

San  Francisco  11,  Colif. 


Denim  Apron  —  Pink  striped  background,  8  in. 
double  fold  of  solid  harmonizing  color;  one  of  4 
pockets;  cluster  of  African  violets;  washable. 
$4.95. 

African  Violet  Notes  and  Envelopes,  10  of  each, 
$1.10. 

African  Violet  Playing  Cards,  plastic  coated; 
single  deck,  $1.50,  double,  $2.75  boxed. 

Canvas  Tote  Bag,  16  x  18,  extended  22;  2  rein¬ 
forced  straps,  handles  with  real  leather;  black, 
green  and  navy  with  African  violets  on  large 
outside  zipper  pocket.  $6.95. 

White  All  Plastic  Garden  Gloves  with  rosebuds. 
S-M-L.  $1.39. 

>  All  Postpaid;  Refundable 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order  To: 

MAE  KENT 

67  W.  Neck  Rd.,  Dept.  AV,  Huntington,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Helping  Hand 
Committee 

Jane  P.  Knight,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society 
recently  started  “A  Helping  Hand”  Commit¬ 
tee.  Members  who  feel  they  need  help  and 
advice  on  their  plants  are  visited  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  who  are  experienced 
growers.  Usually  the  plants  are  in  too  big 
pots  and  are  dripping  wet,  or  have  multiple 
crowns.  The  visiting  member  will  demonstrate 
how  to  pot,  divide,  put  down  leaves,  and 
otherwise  give  advice  on  good  culture.  At  a 
later  date  she  will  visit  again  to  see  how 
things  have  worked  out. 

This  idea  has  been  very  well  received  and 
about  20  calls  have  been  made.  We  feel  a 
great  deal  of  help  can  be  given  in  this  way 
rather  than  just  lecturing  on  culture. 

end 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  TO  YOU 

As  a  Christmas  gift  to  all  my  African  violet 
friends,  I  shall  honor  this  ad  during  the  month 
of  December  (only)  as  $1.00  with  each  order 
for  one  of  my  books,  “African  Violets  and 
Their  Family”  (regularly  $3.98)  which  has  been 
highly  praised  by  all  who  have  read  it.  Clip 
this  ad  today  and  send  with  $2.98. 

MRS.  W.  H.  ODOM 

411  E.  Rea  Marshall,  Missouri 


nop/- 

6I&WER 

With  the  Automatic  Moisturizer  (pat.  pend.) 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Can  be  groomed  to  perfection  in  the  new 
Tropi-Grower  Violet  Pot. 

The  perfect  Christmas  gift  for  your  violet 
friends,  or  for  specimen  plants  to  groom  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  spring  shows. 

This  new  type  pot  affords  controlled  moisture, 
high  humidity  and  abundant  root  aeration. 

TRANSPARENT  PLASTIC  COLLAR,  the  big¬ 
gest  boon  to  help  you  grow  your  show  plants. 
Made  of  sturdy  polystyrene,  the  Tropi-Grower 
is  8  5/16"  wide,  4  7/8"  high.  (Fully  de¬ 
scribed  on  opposite  page,  descriptive  literature 
sent  with  each  pot.) 

Color  soft  neutral  green  pot  with  black  base. 
Price  complete  $2.98  each  postpaid.  Special  3 
for  $8.25. 

TINARI  GREENHOUSES 

Dept.  A.  V.  Bethayres,  Pa. 
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TAKE  MUCH  OF  THE  GUESSWORK 
OUT  OF  GROWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


■  Creates  Greenhouse  Climate  In  Home 
Constant  Moisture,  High  Humidity 


■  Plastic  Collar  Prevents  Stem  Rot 


NEW 

GROWER 


With  the  Automatic  Moisturizer  (pat.  pend.) 


African  Violets  and  other  temperamental 
house  plants  grow  more  rapidly  and  bloom 
more  profusely  in  the  attractive,  scientific¬ 
ally  designed  tropi-grower. 

The  new  planter  creates  ideal  growing  con¬ 
ditions  for  tropical  plants  by  providing 
constant  and  controlled  moisture,  high  hu¬ 
midity  and  abundant  root  aeration. 

The  tropi-grower's  unique  Automatic 
Moisturizer  watering  system  supplies  wa¬ 
ter  and  humidity  to  the  plant  constantly. 
A  controlled  water  supply  is  stored  by  a 
block  of  absorbent  material  under  the  plant. 

As  needed,  moisture  is  drawn  up  by  capil¬ 
lary  action  into  the  pot  and  plant.  Also,  the 
air  space  between  the  outer  cup  and  the 
peat  pot  holding  the  plant  forms  a  natural 
high  humidity  chamber. 

The  watering  system  supplements  the  nor¬ 
mally  high  moisture  holding  capacity  of 


the  3-inch  round  JACK  POT  peat  moss  pot 
in  which  the  plant  is  potted.  The  peat  pot*s 
porous  walls  aid  plant  growth  by  insuring 
maximum  root  aeration. 

A  transparent  plastic  collar  supports  the 
leaves,  and  shows  them  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  By  keeping  the  leaves  from  touching 
the  pot,  the  collar  helps  to  prevent  stem 
rot  and  crown  rot. 

The  decorative  tropi-grower  is  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  and  lends  a  tasteful  com¬ 
plement  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants  and  to 
any  room  decor.  Made  of  polystyrene,  and 
finished  in  a  cool  green  and  Oxford  grey, 
it  is  8%"  wide  and  high.  It  is  attrac¬ 
tively  packaged  in  a  polyethylene  bag,  with 
complete  instructions  attached. 

The  unique  tropi-grower,  featuring  the 
Automatic  Moisturizer  watering  and  hu¬ 
midity  system,  takes  much  of  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  growing  African  Violets! 


WILL.IS-REYNOLDS  CORR,  Lebanon  17,  Ind. 
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IMPROVED  new 

White  Cover — 1960  Third  Revised  Edition 

“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOB 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure,  Afri¬ 
can  violet  arrangements,  judges,  judging,  species, 
gloxinias,  Episcias,  new  Society  rules,  and  other 
(helpful)  up-to-date  information.  $1.00  per  copy, 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee 


ATTENTION  MEMBERS 

Experiencing  trouble  and  inconvenience  locating 
your  African  violet  supplies?  Not  if  you  first 

consult  — 

THE  GARDEN  MART 

5108  Old  Richmond  Road  Bellaire,  Texas 

—WRITE  FOR  LIST  — 


a! 

'•s.ij 
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SQUARE  PLASTIC  FLOWER  POTS 

Twenty-four  pots  2”  square  for  $1  postpaid! 
Hold  as  much  soil  as  larger  round  pots  but 
need  less  space  for  growing.  Perfect  for  seed¬ 
lings,  cuttings,  and  rooting  African  violet 
leaves.  4  drain  holes  for  better  root  growth. 
50  for  $1.75;  100  for  $3.00;  23^”  size  24  for 
$1.50;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.25;  33/4”  size  24 
for  $2.95;  50  for  $4.75;  100  for  $9.25  postpaid. 
Catalog  included  tells  low  prices,  unusual  hard- 
to-find  supplies.  60  illustrated  pages.  Send 
20c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  catalog  only. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  969  Oxford,  Maryland 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 
cide.  V2  lb.  can  89c  at  your  dealer  or  order 
direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

D«|if.  Av29,  624  W,  n9tli  St. 

Chicago  28,  Illinois 


LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


NOW  IN  NEW  COLORS  ! 


LIFETIME  plastic  markers  are  ideal  for  use  by  the  home  or  commercial  grower  or  dealer  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  price  plants,  cuttings  or  seedlings.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in  nurseries  and  conservatories  for 
identification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Tie-on  tags  give  permanent  identification  to  nursery  stock  and 
perennials.  Styles  A  and  B  are  preferred  by  growers  of  African  violets.  LIFETIME  markers  are  now 

made  in  green  as  well  as  white.  We  will  ship  white  if  no  color  is  mentioned. 

THRIFTEE  markers  are  flexible  and  priced  to  replace  wooden  markers  for  one  time  use.  THRIFTEES 
are  made  in  green,  blue,  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  white.  (8”  size  in  green  only.)  Please  give  first  and 

second  color  choice  and  mention  color  NOT  wanted.  If  no  color  is  mentioned  we  will  ship  green. 

Write  on  LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencils,  or  order  our  special 
and  waterproof  pencils.  The  markings  stay  on  until  removed  with  a  moist  cloth  and  scouring  powder. 
LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  will  not  disintegrate  or  decay  and  may  be  used  over  and  over, 
either  indoors  or  outdoors. 

LIFETIME  WHITE  OR  GREEN  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


SIZES  AND  STYLES 

Style 

Postpaid 

50 

Quantity 
^  loa 

Prices 

500 

A— 41/4”  vertical  stake 

A 

'^$1.25  \ 

$5.50 

B— 2”x5”  tee  stake 

B 

$2.00 

'z:rs ' 

11.00 

B4— 4”  T  stake,  removable  tab 

B4 

1.50 

6.00 

C— 6”  vertical  stake 

C 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D~l”x2”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

D 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E— l”x3”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F-— i4”x2”  notched  tie-on  tag 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H~2V4”x8”  tee  stake 

H 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J— 3”xi2”  tee  stake 

J 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K— 4i/4”xl8”  tee  stake 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

P— -l”xl2”  vertical  stake 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

TIE-ON  COPPER  WIRES  INCLUDED  WITH  D,  E,  AND  F. 
THRIFTEE  FLEXIBLE  COLORED  LABELS 


SIZE 

100 

125 

250^. 

.$1.0O> 

500 

1000 

7/16’ 

’  X  3’ 

”  vertical  marker 

$1.60 

$2.50 

5/8” 

X  4” 

ve.rtical  marker 

$1.00 

1.55 

2.50 

3.90 

5/8” 

X  5” 

vertical  marker 

$i’oo 

2.30 

3.65 

4.80 

5/8” 

X  6” 

vertical  marker 

1.15 

2.55 

4.10 

5.40 

5/8” 

X  8” 

vertical  marker 

1.45 

3.40 

5.40 

7.20 

SEE  INFORMATION  ABOVE  RELATIVE  TO  COLORS 
TRIAL  ASSORTMENTS:  No.  1 — 50  LIFETIME  markers,  10  each  of 
A,  C,  D,  and  F  and  5  each  of  B  and  H — $1.00  postpaid. 

No.  2 — 125  THRIFTEE  markers,  assorted  sizes — $1.00  postpaid. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWERS  SPECIALS:  75  Style  A,  $1.00;  1000  Style  A.  $9.50  postpaid. 
DEALERS:  Write  for  wholesale  prices,  using  your  letterhead  or  nther  identification. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

Dept.  DOS 


1126  ARTHUR  ST. 


WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 
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How  To  Rai  se 
Club  Funds 

Gertrade  P.  Ferris,  New  York,  New  York 
HE  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  New 
York,  as  a  means  of  year  round  fund  rais¬ 
ing,  uses  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
sells  supplies  for  violet  growing,  at  each  meet¬ 
ing.  They  carry  such  items  as  Sponge-Rok, 
coarse  vermiculite,  fine  charcoal,  and  other 
items  not  easy  to  find  in  the  stores  in  eco¬ 
nomical  and  practical  quantities.  They  buy  the 
materials  in  bulk  and  package  them  in  con¬ 
venient  size  packages.  They  also  carry  plastic 
pots,  saucers,  labels  and  some  plant  foods. 
They  charge  a  little  less  than  the  stores  do 
for  similar  articles,  and  have  managed  to 
make  a  fair  profit  each  year. 

Another  source  of  income  is  the  two  plant 
sales  held  each  year,  one  at  the  spring  show 
and  the  other  in  October.  Donations  from  the 
members  of  rooted  leaves  and  small  plants 
are  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  bloom¬ 
ing  plants  at  wholesale  from  a  local  grower. 

To  pay  the  rent  of  our  meeting  room, 
members  and  guests  at  each  meeting  are  asked 
to  drop  a  quarter  or  more  in  a  flower  pot. 
They  are  given  a  ticket  for  each  quarter. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  duplicates  of  these 
tickets  are  drawn  and  door  prizes  awarded 
to  the  lucky  holders.  The  door  prize  is  most 
always  a  large  blooming  African  violet  do¬ 
nated  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  (they  draw  “straws”  to  decide  who  gives 
and  when)  and  smaller  surplus  plants  brought 
in  by  members.  end 


UNTO  YOU  .  .  . 

is  born  a  Saviour.  Luke  2:11 
May  we  wish  all  of  our  A.V.M.  friends  a  Joyous 
Christmas  Season.  We  extend  a  heartfelt  wish 
that  the  Christ  of 
Christmas  may 
bring  to  each 
heart,  by  invita¬ 
tion,  His  forgive¬ 
ness,  peace  and 
eternal  life. 

.  .  .  they  came 
with  haste  and 
found  .  .  .  the 
Babe.  Luke  2:16 

He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath 
life.  1  John  5:12 

POULETTE  WELDING  CO* 

ICempton,  Penno. 

.  .  .  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord.  Joshua  24:15 


THANK  YOU 

A  specioi  thanks  to  our  many  mail  order 
friends.  It  is  with  regret  we  te!!  you  that  due 
to  health  and  the  work  involved  we  must  dis¬ 
continue  mailing.  We  are  closing  out  over  500 
varieties  and  in  the  future  hope  to  keep  our 
stock  containing  only  the  newest  releases  we 
can  buy  from  the  best  known  hybridizers, 
along  with  new  releases  of  our  own. 

If  ever  in  our  neighborhood  come  and  see  us, 
it"s  always  a  joy  to^  visit  with  violet  friends. 
Closed  on  Mondays. 

Lakin  Violet  House 

2112  E.  Taylor  Sb  Bloomingtori,  Illinois 


SEASON'S  GREETINGS 

Mary  O.  Blackburn 

404  Montlieu  Ave. 
High  Point,  N.  C. 


quunL 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 
LEAF  ROOTER 

Fastest  •  Safest  •  Surest 

The  gynk  formula  for  the  rooting  of 
African  violet  leaves  is  the  result  of 
seven  years  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  During  this  period  it  has 
been  tested  at  a  University  and  proven 
fastest^  sofesU  syrest  by  dealers  and 
hobbyists  in  New  England.  See  African 
Violet  Magazine,  June  '59,  page  30; 
June  '60,  page  46. 

Pint  65c  Quart  $1,00  Gallon  $3.00 
Also  available  in  a  concentrate.  An 
amount  sufficient  to  make  one  quart 
$1,25  postpaid 

At  yoyr  dealers!  Or  order  direct  from 
one  of  the  reliable  growers  listed  below 

Mrs,  MILDRED  DOWNES 

Pembroke  Street,  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  KARL  E.  SMITH 

315  Gilford  Avenue,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire 

NELSON  FARM  VIOLETS 

Phillipston,  Massachusetts  (near  Fox  Run) 
Mail  address:  Route  #1,  Athol,  Massachusetts 
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SPUNALUM'S  NEW  "Swing-a-Way" 
PLANT  STAN  D 

For  African  Violets 
and  other  Plants  ■ — 
Arms  rotate  for  sun¬ 
ning  and  display  ap¬ 
pearance. 

STUNNING!  Holds 
11  plants  in  5-inch 
trays  —  each  tray 
holding  pot  up  to  6- 
inch  standard.  48” 
High.  Distance  from 
floor  to  bottom  arm 
is  15  inches.  Arms 
can  be  “swung-away” 
for  best  arrangement 
in  appearance  or  for 
sunning .  Base  and 
arm  trays  are  shin¬ 
ing  spun  aluminum 
easily  kept  like  new. 
Stand  made  entirely 
of  rust-proof  alumi¬ 
num  .  .  .  light  and 
easy  to  handle.  So 
perfectly  balanced, 
it’s  difficult  to  tip. 

CANADIAN 

$16.95  PREPAID  orders 

add  $1  for  postage 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

OZARK  SPUNALUM  CO. 

Box  59-AF  Jackson,  Mo. 


On  Using  Charcoal 

La  Veme  Hager,  Seattle,  Washington 

.  When  I  use  a  light,  porous  soil,  which  I 
always  do,  I  usually  put  at  least  a  tablespoon 
of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  top 
of  the  ground  oyster  shells. 

If  people  use  heavy  soil,  they  should  mix  at 
least  a  tablespoon  of  fine  charcoal  into  the 
soil  and  put  the  same  amount  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot. 

In  the  soil  mix  that  I  use,  Mr.  Baylor’s 
charcoal  has  already  been  added.  I  feel  that 
if  this  had  not  been  done  at  the  time  the  mix 
was  made,  there  should  be  at  least  2  table¬ 
spoons  of  charcoal  added  for  each  4  inch  pot. 

Using  charcoal  in  the  soil  is  a  procedure 
that  we  have  followed  for  years. 

end 


ROOTED  CUTTING  CLUMPS  V 

EARLY  BIRD  OFFERING  —  Not  Released  Before  Shipping 


AFTERGLO  SUPREME:  Large  red-pink  dbl. 

flat  girl  fol.  Supply  limited.  _  $1.50 

BLUE  SEA:  Blue  with  darker  blue  streaks, 

open  girl  fol.  _  $1.25 

DEIDRE:  Fluffy  deep  red-orchid  dbl.  quilted 

dark  fol.  _  $1.25 

DUSK:  Ruffled  edge  firey-pink  splashed  dark 
blue,  small  dark  fol.  Released  by  request. 
Reproduces  fairly  well,  but  no  guarantee. 

$1  25 

J AVENE:  Dark  blue  dbl.  dark  slightly  ruffled 

fol.  -  $1.25 

JOELA:  Tu-tone  orchid  dbl.  dark  wavy  fol. 

$1.25 

LOLITA;  Large  red-orchid  bicolor,  open  point¬ 
ed  girl  fol.  _  $1.25 

SUMMER:  Bright  blue  dbl.  dark  glossy  fol. 

A  sure  summer  bloomer  _  $1.25 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Winners 
BLUE  CHIPS:  Big  bold  deep  blue,  on  dark  fol. 
A  terrific  bloomer.  _  $1.25 


BLUE  FLUFF:  Frilly  dark  blue  semidbl.  prom¬ 
inent  pollen,  dark  wavy  fol.  -  $1.00 

CLARET:  Frilled  claret-red  full  dbl.  wavy  dark 

fol.  _ $1.25 

DOM;  Very  large  orchid  dbl.  with  massive  pol¬ 
len,  dark  wavy  fol.  _  $1.00 

FAI  LEE:  Fluffy  dark  blue  full  dbl.  on  un¬ 
usual  girl  fol.  _ $1.25 

JAN:  Fluffy  full  dbl.  medium  blue,  wavy  glossy 

dark  fol.  _  $1.00 

LILACE:  Masses  of  fluffy  single  to  semidbl. 
delicate  orchid  with  dark  tips  on  deep 

green  wavy  fol,  _  $1.00 

LUNITA:  Tu-tone  pale  blue  semidbl.  prom¬ 
inently  pollened,  medium  fol _ _  $1.00 

MOANNA;  Deep  red-orchid  dbl.  dark  shiny 

wavy  fol.  _ $1.25 

RED  RIVER:  Orchid  with  deep  red  streaks, 

slightly  scooped  fol.  -  $  .75 

ROSEO;  Brilliant  true  pink  loose  dbl.  dark  girl 

fol.  Prolific.  _ $1.25 

ROY  ALEE:  Very  full  frilly  medium  blue  dbl. 
much  pollen,  dark  wavy  fol.  _  $1.00 


Also  Available  at  75c  each 

AFTERGLO.  BLUE  BASKET,  CINDY,  DOLL  EYES,  FAIR  LADY,  ICE  CAP,  JUBILEE,  ORCHID 
SMOKE.  ORGANZA,  PERKY,  RED  SEA,  ROSY  POSY. 


TERMS:  Minimum  order  $5.00;  Your  $10.00  choice  $9.00;  $20.00  choice 
$17.50;  $30.00  choice  $25.00.  All  prices  and  terms  are  F.O.B. 
Brockport.  All  boxes  insured;  via  parcel  post  special  handling  12c 
each  cutting  (minimum  fee  $1.00);  via  air  is  22c  each  cutting  (minimum 
fee  is  $1.75).  For  Special  Delivery  please  add  55c.  Closing  date  is 
February  15,  1961.  Shipping  starts  mid-April,  as  weather  permits. 

NAOMI' S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
P.O.  Box  123  Brockport,  New  York 
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Culture  Exhibit 
Suggestions 

Carol  GirguSy  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

African  violet  shows  tend  to  attract  a 
large  number  of  visitors  who  are  beginners 
and  who  have  not  yet  mastered  advanced 
techniques  of  growing  plants.  Also,  there  usu¬ 
ally  is  a  large  number  of  long  time  growers 
who  may  be  receptive  to  new  suggestions  or 
recent  advances.  A  well  displayed  culture 
table  provides  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  suc¬ 
cessful  techniques  of  plant  propagation  of  in¬ 
terest  to  novices  in  addition  to  advanced 
methods  appealing  to  the  more  proficient 
hobbyist.  These  objectives  may  be  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  passing  out  free  literature,  dis¬ 
playing  recent  books  and  current  magazines, 
and  setting  up  an  actual  model  which  depicts 
various  stages  of  growth  of  plants  together 
with  variations  in  soil  mixes. 

Inquiries  should  be  made  of  state  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  or  county  agriculture  agents 
in  advance  of  the  show  for  free  literature  of 
interest  to  plant  hobbyists.  In  addition,  com¬ 
mercial  growers  may  wish  to  furnish  simi¬ 
lar  material  free  of  charge  for  the  advertising. 
Other  sources  of  appropriate  literature  may 
be  dealers  in  or  manufacturers  of  fertilizers, 
plants,  or  other  garden  supplies. 

Several  good  books  and  magazines  having 
appeal  to  all  ranks  of  violet  hobbyists  should 
be  displayed  on  a  table.  A  partial  list  of  sug¬ 
gested  titles  may  include:  Helen  Wilson’s, 
1001  African  Violet  Questions  Answered;  the 
African  Violet  Magazine;  William  Meachem’s 
An  Easy  Guide  to  African  Violets;  Esther 
Grayson’s  Theonex  African  Violet  Book  (The 
Hydroponic  Chemical  Co.);  and  Mary  Odom’s 
African  Violets  and  Their  Family.  Of  course, 
the  show’s  culture  exhibitor  may  display  her 
own  choice  of  literature,  keeping  in  mind 
the  expected  interests  of  her  visitors. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  culture 
exhibit  is  an  actual  display  of  soil  mixes  and 
plant  propagation.  Here  is  where  a  touch  of 
imagination  is  required  with  whatever  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  begged  or  borrowed.  A  display 
of  plants  under  fluorescent  light  is  always 
appealing.  To  anticipate  questions  poised  by 
many  novice  growers,  a  display  of  various 
stages  of  development  of  plants  from  seeds 
and  leaf  cuttings  should  occupy  a  prominent 
part  of  the  table. 

Leaf  cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  various 
soil  mixtures,  the  ingredients  of  which  may 
be  listed  in  recipe  fashion  on  small  cards  next 
to  each  item.  The  sequence  of  leaf  cutting 
to  separated  young  plants  to  adult  blooming 
plants  may  follow  in  close  juxtaposition. 

The  use  of  a  magnifying  lens  is  helpful 
in  clarifying  the  small  physical  size  of  seeds 
with  relation  to  their  pod.  Various  phases  of 
seed  and  pod  development  can  be  illustrated 
together  with  resulting  new,  potted,  and 


blooming  seedlings. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  exhibit 
may  be  a  display  of  various  organic  and  in¬ 
organic  soil  mixtures  in  small,  clear  jars, 
with  a  listing  of  ingredients  for  each. 

An  opportunity  may  also  present  itself  to 
display  the  results  of  individual  experiments 
of  interest  to  advanced  hobbyists.  Such  dis¬ 
plays  may  deal  with  effects  of  various  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  on  plant  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  effects  of  variations  of  artificial 
light,  organic  vs.  inorganic  fertilizers,  and 
so  on.  Usually,  such  experimentation  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  more  scientific  minded  en¬ 
thusiast  since  absolute  control  of  the  various 
factors  under  test  is  necessary  to  yield  mean¬ 
ingful  results.  end 


Frathel's  Originations 

Our  Featured  Plant  for  the  New  Year 
"ESSENCE  OF  SPRING" 

Queen  of  the  double  pinks,  a  deep,  deep  pink 
that  is  unusual  in  design  and  color.  Frilled 
petals  that  build  up  to  a  huge  blossom.  All 
this  on  black  lush,  nicely  ruffled  foliage. 

Also  '^BLOSSOM  VALLEY,''  "PINK  SUN¬ 
BEAMS,"  "LADY  IN  LACE,"  and  many,  many 
new  beauties. 

Stamp  for  1961  List  —  Now  Ready 

252  Clay  Avenue  Rochester  13,  N.Y. 


"Nev'r-Drip"  Indoor  Garden  Hose 

For  effective  watering  and  fertilizing  of  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  or  other  plants  without  breaking 
leaves,  spilling  or  dripping.  No  Mop  Up!  18" 
hose  and  drip-proof  nozzle  quickly  puts  the 
water  where  you  want  It  under  leaves,  in  bird 
cage  arrangements  or  any  hard  to  reach  flow¬ 
ers  without  damaging  furniture  or  linens.  1/2 
gal.  unbreakable  plastic  container  graduated 
for  accurate  mixing  of  fertilizer.  Hose  clips 
to  handle  when  not  in  use  .  .  .  stores  in  small 
space!  Money  refunded  if  not  delighted.  $1.98 
postpaid.  Most  unusual  and  practical  gift  for 
friends  too! 

WEBB  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Box  9714  Cleveland  40,  Ohio 
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HOOT  MON! 
HERi'S  REAL  ECONOMY! 


THRIFTEE 


PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 

Now 

Available 


in 

COLOR! 

Brilliant  orange 
Rich  red 
Gay  yellow 
Spring  green 
Sky  blue 
Pure  white 


•  Permanent— —Attractive 

•  Better  than  old-fashioned  wooden 
ones— and  at  campetitive  price* 

•  Lightweight  for  convenience 

•  Available  in  4  sizes 

•  Easily  marked  with  soft  lead 
pencils,  rubber  stamps  or  printing 

•  Made  by  the  makers  of  famous 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  —  your 
guarantee  of  top  quality 

^  Economical  THRIFTEE  Plastic  Plant 
Markers  will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or  mil¬ 
dew.  They  can  be  easily  cleaned  for 
re-use  with  household  cleanser  ond  a 
damp  cloth. 


THRIFTEE  Markers  are  a  real  boon  to 
florists,  nurserymen  and  growers  .  .  , 
wherever  durable,  attractive  plant 
markers  ore  required  in  quantity  ef  a 

miaimwfn  prka! 

THRIFTEE  Morker  Prices 


Quantity 
(all  same 
color) 

3^* 

4*' 

5" 

6” 

100 

$1.00 

$1.13 

125 

$1.00 

250 

$1.00 

1.S5 

2.30 

2^35 

500 

1.60 

2.50 

3.65 

4.10 

1000 

2.50 

3.00 

4.80 

5.40 

(3’ 


Thrlftee  Markers— 7/18 
4”,  5”,  and  6”  —  5/8”  wide) 


wide; 


Send  your  check  and  we  pay  postage. 

ia  sura  ta  specify  calar  desired  — 

otherwise,  all  orders  will  be  filled  with 
spring-green  markers. 

Write  for  Thriftee  prices  on  larger 

quantities. 

E  SAMPLE  ORDEII  only  $1.00  postpaid 
brr  (1^5  assorted  markers) 

LIFETIME  MARKERS 

Far  West;  1864  S.  12®th  St.,  Seattle  88,  WasMngton 
Canada:  C.  A.  Cruickshank,  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


Acclaimed  the  best  by  those  who  use  it,  MILL 
CREEK  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOIL.  Perfectly 
balanced.  Steam  sterilized.  Contains  worm  cast¬ 
ings  and  leaf  mold.  Use  with  confidence.  See 
the  results.  Bushel  -  $4.50;  half -bushel  ~  $2.50, 
Postpaid. 

MILL  CREEK  PRODUCTS 

Noel,  Missouri 


We  hove  the  "100  Best" 

(as  listed  in  June  A.  V.  Magazine,  page  78) 

Plus  "Hyndreds  of  the  Rest"' 

Excellent  and  Newest  Varieties  such  os  Mint 
Glow,  Sunset  Strip,  Fandango,  Roseo,  Pink 
Parfait,  Pink  Colico,  Pink  Polka,  Top  Soil, 
Fireball,  Blue  Modiste,  Mer  Rouge,  Sea  Breeze, 
Blue  Chips,  Green  Down,  Star  Chimes,  Lady 
Slipper,  Dbl.  Racy  Red,  Smoke  Rings,  Chartre¬ 
use  Fringe,  Command  Performance. 

Send  dime  for  list.  (Apply  10c  credit  on  order) 

KROGMAN^S  VIOLETRY 

1325  Parkway  (S.  125) 
BROOKFIELD,  WISCONSIN 


AGE  OLD  JERSEY  GREENSAND 
NATURAL  SOIL  REJUVENATOR 
GLAUCONITE  GREENSAND  potash  mineral 
stimulates  beneficial  soil  organisms,  absorbs 
and  holds  water,  nO'  leaching,  no  burning— use 
any  season  alone  or  as  supplement  to  phos¬ 
phate,  compost,  pe.ats—odorless—long  lasting. 

ASK  DEALER  OR  WRITE: 

NATIONAL  SOIL  CONSiRVATION,  INC. 

Medford,  New  Jersey 


IDEAL  VIOLET  STANDS 


Each  stand  will  take  the  following  pot  sizes 
Standard  &  Squatty  3”— Standard  &  Squatty  4” 
2  Heights  ...  4”  &  6” 

Meal  for  Violet  Shows— -Ideal  for  Your  Windows 
Ideal  for  Commercial  Displays 
Price  — •  6  for  $5.00  Postpaid 
Inquire  for  Price  on  Larger  Quantities 
To  Clubs  and  Resale 


RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

7839  Transit  Road  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. 
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TO  SAVE 
THAT  LEAF 


Try  supporting  that  extra  special  leaf  you 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  of  losing 
—  on  a  little  pillow  of  cotton  as  it  is  rooting. 
For  the  first  few  days,  anyway,  after  you  re¬ 
ceive  it  this  is  especially  beneficial.  All  strain 
is  apparently  taken  away  from  the  leaf  and  it 
will  appreciate  being  pampered.  Many  times 
leaf  cuttings  that  have  travelled  long  dis¬ 
tances  need  a  rest.  Thus,  this  method  is  an 
excellent  way  to  provide  complete  support  for 
the  tired  leaf  so  that  its  entire  efforts  may  be 
given  to  early  growth  and  the  production  of 
roots  as  rapidly  as  possible.  end 


MEMBERS’  HANDBOOK  deadline  is 
March  1,  1961  at  which  time  the  files 
will  be  closed.  Changes  of  address  and 
corrections  must  be  in  before  this  date. 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  HUMIDIFIER 
FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Gentle  humidifying  vapor  for  every  leaf  pore 
to  drink!  African  violets,  Gloxinias,  Gardenias, 
other  plants  in  dry  rooms  bloom  gloriously 
with  proper  humidity.  Vaporizes  nearly  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  at  one  setting.  Directional  fins 
deliver  vapor  to  plants.  Automatic  safety  shut 
off  control.  Light  in  weight  and  completely 
portable  for  moving  from  room  to  room.  Un¬ 
breakable  high-impact  water  reservoir.  Just 
lift  lid  to  refill.  Silent  operation.  Will  benefit 
you  as  much  as  the  plants  .  .  .  gives  all-night 
relief  from  respiratory  irritations  due  to  colds, 
asthma,  bronchitis  and  sinus.  Fully  guaranteed. 
AC  current  only.  $12.95  postpaid.  Send  20c  in 
stamp  or  coin  for  60  page  illustrated  catalog 
included  free  with  order. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

P.  O.  Box  967  Oxford,  Maryland 


VIOLET  GROWTH  UNITS 

Decoratively  designed — Suitable  for  any  home 
or  office  location.  Beautiful  bright  aluminum 
construction;  rustproof.  Detachable  fluores¬ 
cent  fixture  includes  lamp,  switch,  line  cord. 
Two  sizes: 

15  Watt  (19  inches  long)  —  $10.95  postpaid* 
20  Watt  (25  inches  long)  — -  $13.95  postpaid* 
*add  $1.00  in  West. 

NOTE:  We  can  supply  all  kinds  of  fix¬ 
tures,  fixture  kits,  parts  &  instructions 
for  making  your  own  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing.  6  to  48  in.  long. 

Postcard  Brings  Catalog 

SHOPLITE  CO. 

650V  Franklin  Ave.  Nutley  TO,  N.  J. 


HYPOK^* 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 


FOOD 


BRINGS  MORE  BEAUTY  & 

TO  ALL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS... 

Perfectly  balanced  for  correctly  feed¬ 
ing  African  Violets  and  other  house 
plants.  Simply  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  to  root  system  of  plants  as 
directed.  It  quickly  feeds  every  part 
of  the  plant  without  danger  of  over- 
stimulating.  Commercial  growers  find 
it  produces  bigger,  more  vigorous 
plants,  with  more  and  larger  blooms. 
Seedlings  and  cuttings  rooted  in  sand 
or^  propagating  media  kept  moist 
with  HYPONeX  solution  grow  quicker, 
stronger.  Root  shock  is  reduced  when 
transplanting. 


Ouaranteed  by^^ 
Good  Housekeeping 


•h$i®  ^ 


TO  oz.  pkg.  makes  60  gals.  .  .  .  Postpaid  $1.00 

Larger  quantities  available.  Write  forprices. 

THEONeX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK 

A  new  book  by  Esther  C.  Grayson  fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  by  F.  F.  Rockwell  gives  a  complete  guide  on 
the  growing  and  culture  of  African  Violets.  It  is  also  a 
reference  book  for  listings  of  new  varieties  as  to  color, 
style  of  flower  and  names.  Covers  subject  of  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  seeds  as  well  as  divisions. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK  .  .  Postpaid  $1 

C&mmercial  Grow0rs  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  write 
if^formation  on  ail  products  in  the 

"ONeX"'  line. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COPLEr,  OHIO,  U  S  A. 
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Exhibition  Stock  —  Choice  Varieties 

QUALITY  FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

—  LIST  ON  REQUEST  -- 

HOPE  IRELAND 

104-63  42nd  Ave.  Cmonm,  N.  Y. 


Maxkrop 

Liquofied  Seoweed 

NEW!  100%  Organic  Plant  Sup¬ 
plement  from  the  Sea! 

•  Feeds  through  the  leaves  as 
well  as  through  the  roots. 

Nit.  Phos.  Pot. 

60  Trace  Elements 
12  Vitamins 

SEAWEED  has  been  used  to  enrich  the  soil 

from  the  earliest  times.  It  must  be  used 
fresh  to  preserve  all  its  properties.  MAXI¬ 
CROP  is  simply  a  concentrated  liquid  from 
a  mixture  of  fresh  seaweeds. 

Dealers  and  distributors  contact 

SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

827  S.  E.  DIVISION  PL.  PORTLAND  2,  OREGON 
BE  5-3560 


ASK  FOR:  SMITH 

'S  PLANTER  MIX 

at  your  favorite 

Variety,  Grocery,  Seed 

or  Hardware  Store. 

If  fiot  available 

ORDER  DIRECT 

4  quarts  $1.00 

POSTPAID 

ATTENTION: 

Club  Presidents 

Writ®  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

asi3  E.  I9fh  St. 

Tufia,  Okla. 

“HOW  WE  GREW  AND  SOLD  6,00©  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  A  YEAR  IN  OUR  BASEMENT” 
Send  for  this  New  Book  —  $1.00  Postpaid 
17  Years  Experience 
Growing  Under  Fluorescent  Lights 

HOMER  H.  GAliRT 

907  Birch  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


YOARS  GREENHOUSE 

BUNKER  HILL,  INDIANA 

African  violets,  Episcias,  begonias,  ferns, 
miscellaneous  plants  and  supplies.  Sodium 
selenate  50c,  V-C  13,  $2.00.  Fall  list  10c,  free 
to  regular  customers,  dealers  trade  list. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
Rooted  Cuttings,  Fresh  Cut  Leaves 
(Send  dime  for  new  list) 

Complete  line  of  African  violet  growing  sup¬ 
plies  including  pots,  labels,  fertilizers,  insect¬ 
icides,  “Nature’s  Way”  soil,  Greensand,  Fish 
Meal,  Blue  Whale,  charcoal,  ¥-C  13,  Sel-Kaps, 
etc.  Send  4c  stamp  for  catalog.  Dept.  V. 

BERNARD  GREESON 
3548  N.  Cramer  Street 
Shore  wood  (Milwaukee),  Wis. 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets, 
gloxinias  and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or 
without  fluorescent  lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  are  now  available  (optional).  The  FLUOR-AL -is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full  size  (nearly  20“  x'52”)  aluminum 
trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for  mounting*  an  automatic 
time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary  accessories 
into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality 
of  all  “apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18”  above  the 
trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

Send  us  your  order  for  the  new  book  GARDENING  INDOOM  UNDER 
LIGHTS  by  Frederick  and  Jacqueline  Kranz.  Full  information  for  making 
and  using  equipment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other  plants  by 
artificial  light.  241  pages,  plus  16  pages  of  illustrations,  $4.95  postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  to  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL 
automatic  controls,  soil  mixes,  compost,  plastic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

Also  available  —  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 

HARVEY  J*  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept,  DO!  Wausau,  Wis. 
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Black  Leaf  40  For  Mites 

Mrs.  Doris  Webb 
Franklinville,  New  Jersey 
I  have  read  many  articles  in  the  African 
Violet  Magazine  about  the  cyclamen  mite 
and  the  many  methods  suggested  to  rid 
African  violets  of  these  pests.  I  am  one  of 
the  many  readers  who  is  afraid  to  use  deadly 
poisons  because  of  my  children  and  pets. 
I  would  like  to  pass  along  a  method  that  I 
have  found  that  kills  the  mites  but  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  if  inhaled  or  accidentally  splashed 
on  the  human  body.  I  use  a  Black  Leaf  40 
solution.  I  mix  it  according  to  the  directions 
on  the  bottle.  It  can  be  sprayed  directly  on 
an  African  violet  and  will  not  harm  it.  I 
think  my  first  spraying  killed  the  mites  on 
my  plants,  but  I  sprayed  them  twice  just  to 
make  sure.  It  is  very  simple  to  mix  and  safe 
to  use.  end 


Best  Wishes  for  a  Happy  Holiday 
Season  and  Good  Growing  in  1961. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  new  varieties  I 
will  have  to  help  you  make  it  so:  Isle  of 
Dreams,  Breathless,  Pinwheel,  Irish  Colleen, 
Cindy,  Dbl.  Racy  Red,  The  Butterflies,  Magic 
Carpet;  Command  Performance,  Dbl.  Gold  Lace, 
Oriental  Artcraft  Series,  Sierra  Snowflake, 
Painted  Butterfly,  Holly  Plume,  First  Snow 
and  many  more. 

Early  leaf  order  special. 

Stamp  for  List 

MRS.  JAMES  D.  FOWLER 

651  Greystone  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


Rooted  Leaves  for  Price  of  Fresh  Cut  Leaves 
If  Ordered  before  February  15,  1961. 


Emerald  Isle 
Ruffled  Pinafore 
South  Pacific 
Black  Witch 
Beau  Ideal 
Broadway  Belle 
Confetti 
My  My 
Gypsy 

White  Kitten 

Command  Performance 

Fai-Lee 

Jan 

Lilace 

Red  River 

Wind  and  Sea 

Purple  Duchess 

Wintry  Time 

Jacob’s  Coat 

Snowdrift 

Michael  O’Shea 

Fireball 


Butterfly  Blue 
Swallowtail 

Butterfly  Red  Admiral 
Butterfly  Green 
Comma 

Governor  of  Oregon 
Princess  Scheherazade 
Sharon 

Afterglo  Sport 
Green  Petticoats 
Double  Pink  Waverly 
Proud  Beauty 
Double  Gold  Lace 
Red  Valentine 
Lavender  Shadows 
Blue  Fluff 
Claret 

Dom  (Weeks) 

Lunita 
Moanna 
Royalee 
Brandywine 
Blue  Modiste 


DORIS'  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CORNER 

308  Franklin  St.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

PL  8-5485 


New  All-Purpose  3-Troy 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  STAND 

Use  with  or  without  fluorescent  light 


Use  as  shown  above,  without  fluorescent  light, 
in  bright  rooms  or  low  windows  wherever 
fluorescent  light  is  not  needed.  Light  fixture  on 
aluminum-post  legs  replaces  middle  tray  to  con¬ 
vert  plant  stand  into  a  fluorescent  lighted  plant 
cart  as  shown  below.  Stand  rolls  on  wheels. 
Three  12”  x  30”  drip-proof  trays  hold  60  plants. 
Rolled  edges  catch  surplus  water.  34 V2”  high, 
10”  between  each  of  3  trays,  20”  between  top 
and  bottom  trays.  Light  fixture  stands  on  top 
tray,  or  on  bottom  tray  (with  middle  tray  re¬ 
moved).  Height  of  light  adjusts  to  19”  with 
thumb  screws.  Instantly  removable  for  other 
use  on  desk,  table  or  bench.  Light  includes  two 
20-watt  tubes,  switch  and  cord.  Durable  Ebony 
baked  enamel. 


3-Tray  Plant  Stand  only  with 

removable  middle  tray  _  $12.95 

Light  Fixture  only  with  Aluminum- 

post  legs  _ - _  $19.75 


Prices  Postpaid 


THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  972  Oxford,  Maryland 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  seed  from  known 
and  labeled  crosses  on  many  of  the  latest  varie¬ 
ties.  To  mention  a  few  we  have  crosses  on 
Constance  Hansen,  Charm  Song,  Afterglo,  Good 
News  T-V  Rose  Froth,  Pale  Blue  Waverly  and 
April ’Love.  Because  the  stock  available  changes 
quickly  we  don’t  print  a  list  of  these  crosses. 

If  you  will  write  and  inquire,  we  may  _  have 
crosses  on  your  favorite  variety.  The  price  is 
approximately  100  seeds  for  $1,50. 

Mixture  A — more  than  50  single  flowered  va¬ 
rieties  300  seeds  $1.00;  Mixture  B— from  varie¬ 
ties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  150  seeds  $1.00; 
Mixture  C— -from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  double  flowered  varieties  150  seeds  $2.00; 
Mixture  D— from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  other  pink  or  white  varieties  150  seeds 
$2.00;  Mixture  FM— our  best  mixture,  300  seeds 
$3.00  of  fine  hybrids,  mixed  colors,  fringettes. 
Special  Seed  Starting  Tray  containing  excellent 
growing  media  designed  for  a  “no  failure”  $1.00 
plus  25c  for  postage. 

FOREST  MILL 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

BUSINESS  CARDS 

Simulated  Engraved 

1000-“$4.5d,  Black  or  Blue  Ink.  Red  and  Black 
or  Red  and'  Blue— $5.50.  Postpaid  in  U.S.A.  Fast 
Service.  Card  Case  included  FREE  of  extra 
charge  with  each  order. 

WMTE  FOR  SAlff LES  AND  STYLE  CHART 

A.  HOLLAND  &  €0. 

262-17tli  Ave.  San.  Francisco  21,  Calif, 

Calif.  Customers  add  4%  Sales  Tax 

PLANTS  —  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  —  LEAVES 

Newest  and  Older  Varieties 

Write  for  List 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 

Carrollton^  III. 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  “elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  .  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  89c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.49  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 

PUiil  M&KEl 

Dept.  AV>15,  622  W.  1 19fli  St.,  Chieage  28,  III. 

An  Enjoyable  Visit 
at  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Carl  Edmondson,  Forrest  City,  Arkansas 

ON  October  27,  1959  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Raleigh  African  Violet  So- 
eiety  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  space  in  the  homes  of  its  members, 
the  society  meets  in  the  Horticulture  Building 
on  the  state  college  campus. 

As  I  entered  the  meeting  room  I  saw  Afri¬ 
can  violet  plants  displayed  in  such  unusual 
containers  as  carts,  old  silver  sugar  bowls, 
tiny  ceramic  containers,  and  one  plant  was 
even  in  an  old  straw  hat.  In  the  center  of 
this  display  was  an  African  violet  “family 
tree.”  The  bare  branches  of  the  tree  were 
filled  with  the  names  of  the  society’s  mem¬ 
bers.  The  names  of  active  charter  members 
could  be  recognized  by  the  gold  stars  beside 
them,  and  the  names  of  the  past  charter  mem¬ 
bers  were  marked  with  orchid  stars.  The 
names  of  active  members  and  of  past  mem¬ 
bers  were  marked  with  green  circles:  light 
green  circles  for  the  active  members  and  dark 
green  circles  for  the  past  members. 

The  society  was  celebrating  its  fifth  birth¬ 
day,  and  everyone  present  received  a  gift.  The 
gifts  were  placed  under  the  “family  tree.”  The 
regular  members  received  a  color  picture  of 
a  blue  ribbon  arrangement  that  had  been  en¬ 
tered  in  one  of  the  .society’s  shows.  My  gift 
was  a  small  plant  of  White  Pride. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Warren,  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  society,  was  one  of  the  guest 
speakers.  Her  subject  was  “Our  Past  History.” 
Mrs.  Warren  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  club’s  beginning  in  1954,  and  of  its 
first  year  which  ended  with  three  new  mem¬ 
bers,  making  the  total  membership  at  the 
end  of  1954  seventeen,  with  a  treasury  of 
$10.36, 

Mrs,  Russell  E.  Wood  also  spoke  of  her ' 
term  as  president.  Her  speech  made  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Raleigh  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  was  a  working  group.  i 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming,  Jr.,  who  was  the  pre-  j 
siding  president,  reviewed  the  club’s  activi-  I 
ties  for  1958-59  for  us.  Mrs.  Fleming’s  report  I 
listed  some  of  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
the  society.  A  few  of  the  outstanding  pleasures 
were:  talking  to  outside  groups,  entering  the  | 
horticulture  shows  in  the  club’s  vicinity,  and 
enjoying  arrangement  classes.  | 

That  year  the  Raleigh  Garden  Club  honored 
Mrs.  Fleming  by  using  a  picture  of  her  ar-  : 
rangement  of  driftwood  and  African  violets  : 
on  the  cover  of  its  yearbook. 

The  highlight  of  my  visit  with  the  Raleigh  i 
African  Violet  Society  came  when  I  was  in-  i 
vited  to  view  plants  in  the  members’  homes.  i 
The  first  home  we  visited  was  Mrs.  P.  E.  ! 
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Furr’s.  Mrs.  Furr  raises  superb  plants  under 
fluorescent  lights  .  .  .  some  of  her  most  beau¬ 
tiful  violets  are  in  her  breakfast  room.  Mrs. 
Furr  is  a  real  horticulturist  .  .  .  both  indoors 
and  out  of  doors.  Our  next  stop  was  at  Mrs. 
Fleming’s  home.  In  her  basement  greenhouse 
husky  little  plantlets  almost  ready  for  two 
inch  pots  were  being  grown  in  mixing  bowls 
under  fluorescent  lights.  Mrs.  Fleming  grows 
all  of  her  plants  under  artificial  light.  Mrs. 
Russell  E.  Wood  also  opened  her  home  to  me. 
She,  too,  grows  her  beautiful  plants  in  the 
basement,  under  lights. 

After  a  delightful  luncheon  Mrs.  Fleming 
and  Mrs.  Wood  took  me  to  see  the  lovely 
plants  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Atkins,  who  is  a  past 
member  of  the  society.  The  drive  to  her  home 
was  pleasantly  spent  feasting  our  eyes  on  the 
beauty  of  God’s  great  and  beautiful  world. 
On  our  arrival  we  once  more  entered  a  base¬ 
ment  filled  with  handsome  plants,  and  once 
more  we  were  thrilled  by  the  beauty  that 
God  has  created  with  our  help. 

I  just  could  not  see  enough  of  these  mag¬ 
nificent  plants  or  of  the  fine  people  who  grew 
them,  nor  could  I  find  time  to  ask  them  all 
of  the  questions  I  had  on  my  mind.  But  my 
visit  gave  me  some  real  encouragement  in  my 
hobby.  Our  common  admiration  of  the  African 
violet  drew  me  closer  to  those  good  people 
in  Raleigh  for  they  were  as  interested  as  I 
in  this  beautiful  little  flower  .  .  .  the  African 
violet.  end 


NEW  PLASTIC  TAPE  MARKS 
PLANTS  OR  LEAVES 

Modern  Marking  Tape  stays  clean  and  readable, 
Can’t  smudge  or  smear  because  it’s  protectedi 
against  water  and  dirt  with  a  layer  of  trans¬ 
parent  plastic!  Write  on  it  with  ball  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil  of  any  color  and  your  marking  will  be  per¬ 
manently  green,  under  the  plastic,  to  match  at¬ 
tractive  green  border  of  label.  Sticks  instantly  to 
any  surface  without  moistening.  Attach  to  flow¬ 
er  pots  or  fasten  loosely  around  stems  of  plants 
or  leaves.  Large  150”  roll  in  self-dispenser 
makes  100  markers  %”  wide.  Only  98c  postpaid; 
2  for  $1.89,  3  for  $2.75,  with  60-page  free  catalog 
unusual  hard-to-find  African  Violet  Supplies. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  970  Oxford,  Morylond 


SEASON’S  GREETINGS 

Good  Growing  virith  “My  Compost” 
Mother  Nature’s  Way 

Leaf  Mold  and  Minerals  that  are  mellow  with 
age,  contains  some  Blue  Whale  Peat,  Sea  Weed 
from  the  Lake,  and  Muck  from  the  Creek, 

BESS  GREELEY 

Chicago,  Illinois  Mercer,  Wisconsin 


DEADLINE  MEMBERS’  HANDBOOK 
IS  MARCH  1,  1961. 


PLASTIC  POTS  AND  TRAYS 


Quadra  Pots — Square — Utility  Colors 


21/4” 

25/$1.00 

50/$1.75 

2 1/2” 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

3  ” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

31/2” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

4  ” 

25/$2.00 

50/$3.75 

100/$  3.00 
100/$  4.00 
100/$.  5.25 
100/$  6.00 
100/$  7.25 


Utilities  are  marbelized  and  may  vary  from 
time  to  time  in  gray,  green  or  other  mottled 
shades.  We  have  no  control  over,  nor  can  we 
guarantee  any  specific  color  in  these. 

Quadra  (Square)  Pots  in  colors  of  Green, 
white,  red  and  yellow 


25/$1.25 
25/$1.50 
25/$1.75 
25/$2.00 
25/ $3. 00 


50/$2.25 

50/$2.75 

50/$3.25 

50/$3.75 

50/$5.50 


100/$  4.00 
100/$  5.25 
100/$  6.00 
100/$  7.25 
100/$10.00 


Quadra  (Square)  Trays 
These  come  in  3^”  and  4”  sizes  only 


31/2” 

25/ $1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  5.25 

4  ” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

100/$  6.00 

Colors- — Black,  White,  Green, 

Red,  Yellow 

Round  (Regular)  Utility 

Colors 

2  ” 

25/$1.00 

50/ $1.75 

100/$  3.00 

21/4” 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  4.00 

21/2” 

25/$1.35 

50/$2.50 

100/$  4.50 

3  ” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  5.50 

31/2” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

100/$  6.00 

4  ” 

25/$3.00 

50/$5.50 

100/$10.00 

Round— Squatties — ^Utility 

'  Colors 

3  ” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  5.50 

31/2” 

25/$1.75 

50/ $3. 25 

100/$  6.00 

4  ” 

25/$3.00 

50/$5.50 

100/$10.00 

Round 

Squatties  or 

Round  Regulars  in  White 

3  ” 

25/$2.00 

50/$3.75 

100/$  7.00 

31/2” 

25/$2.75 

50/$5.25 

100/$10.00 

4  ” 

25/$3.75 

50/$7.00 

100/$13.50 

Plastic 

Saucers  for 

Round  Pots 

and  Squatties 

#2 

25/$1.00 

50,/$1.75 

100/$  3.00 
(fits  21/2”) 

#3 

25/$1.25 

50/ $2. 25 

100/$  4.00 

#4 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

100/$  6.00 
(31/2”  and  4”) 

Plastic  Markers  -  white  -  100/$1.25  P.  P. 
Bantam  Flats  -  Durable  Plastic  -  with  12 
drainage  holes. 

Size  2  %”  deep  -  61/4”  wide  -  8”  long.  3/$1.35, 
6/$2.50,  9/$3.75,  12/$4.75. 

Sponge-Rok  -  2  qt.  bag  -  75c 
Granulated  Charcoal  -  12  oz.  bag  -  65c 
Waterproof  Pencils  -  20c  each,  6  for  $1.00 
Post-A-Notes — Regulation  size  postcards  with 
spray  of  purple  violets  in  upper  leaf  corner  — 

40  cards  to  box  — -  $1.10  P.  P. 

On  pots  please  be  sure  to  give  color,  size, 
shape,  quantity.  Please  add  10%  for  Postage 
and  Packing,  and  your  full  name  and  address. 
Thank  you. 

MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 

41  Love  Street  Austell,  Georg io 

''Please  Say  You  Saw  It  In  The  A.  V.  M." 
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Peat  Pots,  Polythene 
Bags  Tried  Out 

Lucile  C.  Rainsberger,  Lambertville,  Mich. 

I  read  my  magazine  cover  to  cover,  many 
times  and  always  count  the  days  until  a 
new  one  will  be  likely  to  arrive.  I  put  the 
date  of  arrival  inside  the  front  cover  so  that 
I  know  when  to  begin  looking  for  the  next 
one.  Some  ideas  I  approve  heartily,  some  I 
disapprove  just  as  heartily,  while  in  regard  to 
others,  I  just  don’t  know.  These  bear  testing. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  experiments 
with  two  suggestions  in  the  African  Violet 
Magazine,  June  1958. 

The  first  idea  I  tested  was  the  article 
from  Vaughan’s  Garden  Research  Center  en¬ 
titled,  “Plants  ‘Eat’  New  Type  of  Flower 
Pot,”  African  Violet  Magazine,  June  1958 

page  67. 

The  article  came  at  a  time  when  I  was 
getting  desperate  for  more  2y4  inch  pots.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  use  the  peat  pots, 
the  added  expense  would  be  offset  by  the  time 
saved  in  transplanting  and  perhaps  in  earlier 
marketability.  I  sent  for  prices  in  quantity 
lots  from  several  distributors,  including  the 
Vaughan  Seed  Company.  They  sent  me  the 
quotations  and  were  also  kind  enough  to  send 
me  generous  samples.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
also  found  packs  of  twelve  for  sale  in  our 
Super  Market.  These  were  planted  with  newly 
divided  cuttings,  at  the  same  time  as  a  check, 
planting  similar  cuttings  in  my  regular  plas¬ 
tic  pots.  The  cuttings  in  the  peat  pots  grew 
rapidly  into  husky  plants.  They  outdistanced 
the  cuttings  in  the  plastic  pots,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  fertilizer  stored  in  the  peat 
pot  walls. 

The  story  changed,  however,  when  I  trans¬ 
planted  to  3  inch  pots.  I  thought  it  would  be 
so  easy  and  quick  to  set  the  peat  pots  intact 
into  the  3  inch  pots.  However,  I  found  it  was 
very  difficult  to  fill  the  tiny  space  between 
the  pot  wall  and  the  peat  wall  with  soil  in 
spite  of  making  a  nest  into  which  to  set  the 


HARD-TO-FiND  INDOOR  EQUIPMENT 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SUPPLIES 

NEW  1961  CATALOG — of  unusual  and  hard-to- 
find  supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for 
African  violets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
all  greenhouse  and  indoor  plants.  60  illustrated 
pages.  Everything  from  potting  mixes  and 
plastic  pots  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands 
and  fluorescent  lights.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  violet  supplies 
and  equipment  for  indoor  plants.  Send  20c  now 
in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  971  Oxford,  Maryland 


peat  pot.  Later  I  found  I  was  to  run  into  even 
more  difficulty.  In  watering,  I  found  they 
were  quite  a  nuisance.  I  water  all  of  my  3 
inch  pots  from  the  top.  When  I  tried  to  water 
the  peat  pot  plants  that  way,  I  found  that  the 
water  ran  between  the  peat  pot  and  the  out¬ 
side  pot  without  moistening  the  root  ball.  The 
only  solution  was  to  set  these  pots  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  for  bottom  watering.  I  have  had  nema¬ 
tode  trouble  and  conquered  that  infestation 
so  don’t  care  much  about  setting  all  pots  in 
one  tray  to  be  watered  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  end,  I  took  all  the  violets  in  the 
peat  pots  and  replanted  them  in  my  plastic 
pots  in  the  usual  way.  They  were  nice  plants, 
but  in  the  end  hardly  better  than  the  ones 
planted  in  plastic,  and  certainly  they  were 
more  work  and  more  expensive. 

In  conclusion  then  I  would  say  I  do  not 
like  peat  pots  for  violets  because: 

1.  They  are  more  expensive  than  plastic 
pots  as  they  are  not  labor  saving,  and  they 
cannot  be  used  over  again  as  the  plastic  pots 
can. 

2.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  plant  the  peat 
pot  as  into  the  3  inch  pots. 

3.  Peat  pot  plants  present  a  watering  dif¬ 
ficulty,  requiring  extra  time. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  peat  pots 
are  wonderful  for  plants  set  into  the  open 
ground.  I  could  not  be  without  them  for  that 
purpose  and  have  demonstrated  to  myself 
their  superiority  over  ordinary  individual  pots 
for  growing  young  annuals,  perennials  and 
vegetable  plants.  But,  for  violets  I  don’t  want 
them. 

I  had  better  results  with  my  testing  of  a 
second  article  in  the  same  issue.  I  refer  to, 
“Rooting  Cuttings  in  Polythene  Bags,”  C,  O. 
Pringle,  London,  England,  African  Violet 
Magazine,  June  1958,  page  38. 

The  experiment  began  in  January.  I  had 
been  having  great  difficulty  rooting  Giant 
Snow  Prince  in  my  ordinary  way.  I  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  cuttings  in  polythene  bags 
hung  to  lines  near  my  fluorescent  lights  in 
the  basement. 

I  experienced  one  difficulty.  Some  of  my 
cuttings  didn’t  know  enough  to  grow  out  of 
the  top  of  the  soil  in  the  bag,  but  since  there 
was  light  all  around,  tried  coming  out  the 

sides  and  bottom.  These  were  worthless. 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  improvement.  I 
have  not  tried  it  personally,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  has  done  so.  She  put  the  leaf  down  in  a 
pot  which  she  set  in  the  polythene  bag.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  would  take  care  of  the  difficulty 
I  encountered  as  the  plantlets  could  only 
find  light  in  one  direction. 

I  do  appreciate  all  suggestions  for  pro¬ 
ducing  better  African  violets  more  quickly. 
I  especially  appreciate  any  labor  saving  ideas, 
and  if  they  sound  plausible  at  all  I  will  prob¬ 
ably  try  them  out.  end 
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—•OLD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES  — 

Open  by  Appointment  Only 
Send  Stamp  for  List 

AFRICAN  VIOLITS  BY  NEWCOMB 

860  Sherboyrne  Dr.,  Inkster,  Mich. 

Phone  LOgon  3-7349 


By  Popular  Request  .  .  . 

GIFT  SPECIAL 
4  oz  NU-BUD 

The  Spectacular  Specific 
Blossomer 

4oz  NU-GRO 

The  Marvelous  Food  with  the 
Built-In  Tonic  Action 

SENT  ANYWHERE*  IN  VhE  U.  S. 
WITH  GIFT  CARD. 
POSTPAID  -  $2.00 

^he  Glarel  laboratory 

7208  S.  Morgan  Chicago  21,  III. 

African  Violet  Clubs!! 

This  gift  package  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  effective  ways  to 
raise  money  for  shows,  projects,  meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  to  help  new  members 
to  success  in  growing  African  violets. 
Send  letterhead  request  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


ENCHANTMENT  AWAITS 

You  in  These 

Choice  Varieties 

Place  your  order  now 

for  early  shipment  of 

these  prize  winning,  fresh  cut  leaves. 

$1.00  each  (all  6  for  $5.00) 

Hand  Embroidered 

Butterfly  Pk.  Papillion 

Lavender  Brocade 

L.  Tulana  Lyric 

First  Snow 

Pin  wheel 

50?!  each  (any  8  for  $3.50) 

Charlie's  Aunt 

Cockatoo 

Flama  Grande 

Squiggles 

Sissy  Britches 

Fancy  Dan 

Valenciennes 

Sumptuous 

Blackberry  Fluff 

Blush  Kimberly 

Dr.  Miller 

Lemon  Drop 

Ali  Baba 

Magic  Carpet 

Free  List  on  request  of  many  more  new  ones. 

Please  add  $1.00  for 

handling  and  postage. 

ANNALEE  VIOLETRY 

29-50  214th  Place 

New  York  60,  N.Y. 

JIFFY  PRINTER 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN 
PLASTIC  PLANT 
MARKERS 

In  Quantity  .  .  . 

Quickly  and  Economically 

Markers  Look  Neat  .  .  . 
''Professionally-Printed'" 

PLANT  MARKERS  in  quality  .  . 
quickly  and  economically. 

Markers  look  neat  .  .  .  "profes¬ 
sionally-printed."  With  practice  you 
can  print  100  markers  in  minutes. 
JIFFY  PRINTER  is  complete  .  .  .  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  buy. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature  on 
JIFFY  PRINTER  and  our  complete  line 
of  Lifetime  and  Thriftee  Plastic  Plant 
Markers. 

Lifetime  Markers 

Dept.  45 

Bom  No.  158  Milford,  Michigan 
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CHEWALLA  PLANT  CART 

For  Holding  Pot  Plants  or  Flats  For 
Starting  Plants 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Rigidly  constructed,  frames  made  of  angle  iron 
1"  X  r'  X  1/8''  electrically  welded. 

Braces,  made  with  a  special  machine,  make 
the  frame  sturdy  and  easy  to  assemble. 

Rods,  for  supporting  fluorescent  lights,  are 
adjustable  for  different  lengths  of  lights. 

Large  3"  casters  make  the  unit  easy  to  move. 
Trays,  26  gauge  galvanized  steel,  are  welded 
and  soldered  at  the  corners. 

Overall  dimensions  26"  x  53"  x  74"  high  with 
casters.  Approximate  shipping  weight  100  lbs. 
Price  F.O.B.  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi  $60.00 
Order  Today  From 

CHEWALLA  BROODER  MEG.  CO. 


Colors  of  Corsages 
Symbolic  of  Offices 

At  the  installation  of  new  officers  at  the 
Upper  Pinellas  African  Violet  Society  in 
Dunedin,  Florida,  Mrs.  Maude  Bunce  of  St. 
Petersburg  served  as  installing  officer,  and 
then  each  incoming  officer  was  presented 
with  a  corsage  by  Mrs.  Paul  Eberly.  These 
corsages  were  in  the  colors  symbolic  of  each 
office,  which  are: 

President:  Purple.  Purple  has  long  been 
associated  with  leadership,  making  purple 
appropriate  for  the  office  of  president,  since 
we  know  your  work  as  president  will  be  out¬ 
standing.  First  Vice  President:  Blue.  Blue  is  a 
fitting  flower  as  it  is  a  cool  color,  symbolic  of 
the  soothing  influence  your  helpful  advice 
will  be  for  your  president.  Second  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent:  Red.  The  red  flower  represents  the 
stimulation  your  participation  will  bring  your 
club.  Treasurer:  Green.  Green  is  appropriate 
for  your  office  as  your  functions  will  involve 
green  currency.  Recording  Secretary:  Yellow. 
Yellow  symbolizes  the  golden  words  you  will 
write  and  the  glamor  of  your  descriptions  of 
the  meetings.  Corresponding  Secretary:  Red 
and  Yellow  combined.  Orange  is  the  most  fit¬ 
ting  for  your  office.  The  red  is  for  the  stimula¬ 
tion  your  letters  will  arouse.  Yellow  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  cheer  your  letters  will  carry. 


Li/etime  (pilft 
FLOWER  LOVERS 


Sturdy,  heavy  gouge  ali-steel  welded.  40"'  high.  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  ormS 
extending  outward  6"  to  12"  from  center  shoft.  Arms 
movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beouty  of  display 
ond  ollow  even  sun  and  oir  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Eosily  dismantled  for  cleoning.  Antique  block,  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

—  ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Only  $14,95  Each,  plat  $1.00  far  Packing  and  Peetaga 
($2.00  far  Canada) 


YIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INC. 

P.O.BOX  915  Dept.  19120  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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NEW  NEW  NEW 

STAINED  GLASS 

Something  different  —  something  new  —  an 
exciting  color  combination.  Frilly  white  blos¬ 
soms,  streaked  with  brilliant  red.  Exceptionally 
dark  foliage,  backed  with  deep  red-reverse. 

STAINED  GLASS  will  be  released  at  the  1961 
Convention  at  French  Lick,  Indiana,  and  will 
be  available  for  spring  shipping.  Spring  price 
list  with  this  and  other  new  introductions  will 
be  ready  in  mid-January.  A  stamp  will  reserve 
your  copy. 

RICHTER'S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 

Season's  Greetings  to  all 

our  violet  friends. 


MARKERS 

Lifetime  —  —  White  or  Green 

100  $1.25  500  $4.50 

200  $2.00  1000  $7.50 

Thriftee  3"  x  7/16"  Yellow,  White,  Green 
250  $1.00  500  $1.60 

1000  $2.50 

Immediate  shipment,  postpaid!  No  C.O.D. 
Please.  Won't  you  stop  by  and  see  our  African 
violets  and  supplies? 

Lyke's  African  Violets 

East  Bethany,  New  York 


EXOTIC  and  NEW  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Old  Favorites,  Too 

From  the  Originator  of  '‘Gram's  Fancy" 

Roseo  Flama  Grande 

Tall  Tales  Jacob's  Coat 

Gabriel  Pepsodent 

Fireball  and  hundreds  of  others 

Stamp  for  Complete  Catalogue 

African  Violets  by  Marge 

1722  Boston  Post  Rd.  Milford,  Conn. 

Leaves  and  rooted  cuttings  —  Inspected  Plants 


OIl|rt0tma0  mb 


to 

All  our  customers  and  fellow  violet  enthusiasts 
May  the  New  Year  bring  you 
Health,  Happiness  and  Prosperity 


SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Word,  Owner 
71  Hanover  Road,  Florham  Park,  N.  J. 
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Festival  of  Christmas 
Trees 

Josephine  E.  Burr,  Seattle,  Washington 

The  Third  Festival  of  Christmas  Trees 
took  place  during  December  1959  in  the 
beautiful  Olympic  Bowl  in  Seattle’s  Olympic 
Hotel.  The  show  was  sponsored  by  3  Orthope¬ 
dic  Guilds  and  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children’s  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Seattle. 
Many  individuals,  civic  organizations,  clubs 
and  businesses  were  asked  to  assist  by  money 
donations  or  by  designing  and  entering  an 
original  tree  for  the  show.  The  Seattle 
Saintpaulia  Society  was  urged  to  participate 
as  we  have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
hospital  for  a  number  of  years:  providing 
plants  and  sales  help  in  the  hospital’s  annual 
garden  sale,  as  well  as  funds  to  purchase 
needed  hospital  equipment. 

All  trees  are  usually  sold  directly  during 
the  show,  but  our  Violet  Tree  was  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  that  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  grand  prizes  given  to  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attended  the  show.  In  addition  to 
a  share  of  the  general  admissions,  the  tree 
earned  $77.00  for  the  children;  and  the  entire 
Festival  of  Christmas  Trees  netted  nearly 
$6,000  for  the  hospital  this  year. 

The  base  of  the  tree  was  made  of  plywood 
covered  with  chicken  wire.  This  was  stuffed 
with  fresh  moss  that  in  turn  kept  native  fir 
boughs  moist  and  fresh.  The  frame  appeared 
to  have  3  sections  or  tiers  and  stood  4  feet 
high,  with  the  diameter  at  the  base  about  3 
feet.  Nests  were  made  in  the  chicken  wire  to 
hold  the  pots.  There  were  21  beautiful  plants 
which  were  selected  to  show  various  varieties 
and  types  of  African  violets  to  the  public.  A 
collar  or  mat  of  gold  backed  each  plant;  some 


were  gold  doilies  and  some  were  made  of  gold 
foil.  Pink  ribbons  added  lightness  to  the 
evergreens,  and  an  angel  looked  down  from 
the  tip.  Scotch  pine  and  large  cones  circled 
the  base  of  the  tree.  The  tree  was  won  by 
August  Kristoferson,  Jr.,  and  we  are  sure  by 
his  delight  that  he  and  his  family  will  soon  be 
growing  more  than  21  African  violets. 

A  great  deal  of  pleasure  was  given  to  the 
thousands  who  admired  our  Violet  Tree;  and, 
because  of  all  the  wonderful  entries,  the  show 
was  a  true  Christmas  Fairyland  for  all  ages. 

end 


Buy  POKON  PLANTFOOD  (or  your  potplanis. 


POKON  strongly  pro¬ 
motes  healthy  growth 
of  potplants  and 
occasions  abundant 
flowering.  POKON 
is  100%  soluble, 
so  no  risk  of  burning. 


One  package  of  2 
ounces  sufficient 
for  10  plants  for 
half  a  year. 
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GREENSAND  RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE 


•S  WAY 


“The  ORGANIC  WAY, 


b  The  NATURAL  WAY.’ 


Home  of  Organic  Horticultural  Supplies 
SEND  STAMP  TO  DEPT.  V.  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

FRID  A.  VilTH 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  Cheviot  P.  O. 

Cinciiuiati  11,  Ohio 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
PLANTLET  PROMOTER 

Use  the  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  greatly  PROMOTES  the 
PRODUCTION  of  NEW  PLANTS  on  a  leaf.  It 
contains  ADENINE,  the  miracle  bud  promot¬ 
ing  factor.  Increases  in  number  of  plants  of 
509^r  to  70%  are  not  uncommon.  Join  the 
parade  of  satisfied  customers. 

Price:  5  tablets.  $1.00 
12  tablets,  $1.98 

Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  3c  or  6c 
sales  tax  respectively. 

Each  tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  leaves. 

T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8435  Cleveland  34,  Ohio 


a  pep-b-plantI 


Soil  Feeding  Foliage  Feeding 

House  Plants  Outdoor  Gardens 

6  oz.  Size  50c  •—  16  oz.  Size  89c 
Mail  Orders  —  add  15c  Handling 

THE  LECLERCQ  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  3678  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 


WINDOVER 
FLOWER  POTS 

THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
RED  CLA¥ 
FLOWER  POTS 
MADE 


Squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.40 

4  in.  10  for  2.40 

5  in.  6  for  2.40 

6  in.  4  for  2.40 

Semi-squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.40 

5  in.  6  for  2.40 
SVa  in.  5  for  2.40 

6  in.  4  for  2.40 

Standard 

IV2  in.  40  for  $2.40 
1%  in.  36  for  2.40 

2  in.  30  for  2.40 
2V4  in.  24  for  2.40 

3  in.  14  for  2.40 

4  in.  9  for  2.40 


Our  Customers  Say,  "The 
Best  I  have  ever  seen!" 
Most  sizes  are  in  the  love¬ 
ly  stepped  design. 
Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Any  shipping 
breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 

Green,  red,  yellow  or 
white,  baked-on  enamel. 
Following  sizes  only: 

3”  semi-squatty  12-^ — $2.40 
4”  squatty  8 —  2.40 

Block  Plosfie  Pot  Soucers 

2V2”  18  for  $1.70 

3"  14  for  $1.80 

4”  10  for  $1.85 

5"  6  for  $1.50 


LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS,  41/2  in. 
75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  . . . . 20c  each 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  60c  postage  for 
each  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  30 3  3- A  Evansville,  Indiana 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 


Choice  of  white  or  block  finish,  and  18",  24" 
and  30"  length.  These  attach  to  sill  without 
screws.  1 8"  size,  only,  fits  over  lock  (illus¬ 
trated).  Postpaid  prices:  18"  x  8V2"“--$2.55 
each  or  two  for  $4.80;  24"  x  10" — ^$2.85  each 
or  two  for  $5.15;  30"  x  10" — -$3.05  each  or 
two  for  $5.95.  Order  by  size  and  color. 
LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  plastic  markers.  See 
large  ad  in  this  magazine. 

VIOLET  POST-A-NOTE  CARDS  for  your  corres¬ 
pondence.  Box  of  40  for  $1.00  or  send  10^ 
and  stamped  envelope  for  4  sample  cards. 
RIDGES  RAPID  ROOTING  MEDIUM.  Generous 
bag  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Directions  for  use  in¬ 
cluded. 

Ask  for  free  price  list  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  compost,  soil  mix,  etc.  Also  free  reflect¬ 
ing  sign  catalog. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  D02  Wousou,  Wis. 


Wi"  DEEP 
12"  HIGH 
4  SQUARE  FEET 
IN  AREA 
300  POUND 
LOAD  CAP. 
HUMITABLE 

Display  your  prize  plants  in  an  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  table  made  for  African  violets. 
Constructed  of  durable  hi-impact  styrene  plastic 
on  a  plywood  base.  Beautiful  black,  white  and 
green  marbelized  pattern.  Place  gravel  in  the 
bottom  and  add  water.  ($19.95  F.O.B,  Royal 
Oak.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

—  LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST  — 

COX  PRODUCTS 

1525  W.  Windemere  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Large  and  Small  Plants 
Leaves,  Pots,  Flats,  Soil,  Fertilizer 
Rooting  Media  —  Plant  Stands 
Open  7  days  a  week  from  1:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
Visitors  Welcome  No  Shipping 

MARJORIE'S  VIOLET  CENTER 

83  Summer  St.  Uptown  Athol,  Mass. 

Phone  CH  9-3426 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Rooted  Cuttings  —  Small  and  Large  Plants 
Latest  Varieties 

Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays. 
Other  days  by  appointment. 

No  Shipping  —  State  Inspected 

MRS.  FRED  BOEHART 

716  Hay  St.  Woodstock,  Ill. 

Phone  Federal  8-1395 


Season^s  Greetings 

from 

MADISON  GARDENS 

New  releases  ready  for  Spring 
(write  for  list) 

West  Middle  Ridge  Rd.  Madison,  Ohio 


SOILMOIST  GAGES 

for 

BETTER  VIOLETS 


Prevent  stunted  growth  caused  by  under  water¬ 
ing  and  disease,  and  root  rot  caused  by  over 
watering.  Just  fill  with  water,  put  in  soil,  and 
read  like  a  thermometer.  Accurately  tells  if 
soil  is  "WET-AAEDIUM--DRY."  JR.  SOILMOIST 
gage  is  perfect  for  African  violets  and  oil 
potted  plants.  Garden  mode!  SOILMOIST  gage 
for  lawns,  shrubs  and  gardens. 

3  JR.  SOILMOIST  POSTPAID  $2.25  or 
1  Garden  Model  and  1  JR.  SOILMOIST  $3.75 

irrigation  Engineering  Corp. 

335  Genoa  St.  —  Monrovio,  Calif. 


Recipe  for  Better  Bloom 

Mrs.  Earl  Thornton,  Kirksville,  Missouri 

I  have  been  growing  African  violets  for 
about  9  years  and  I  can  truly  say  I  have 
never  had  so  lovely  plants  as  I  now  have. 
Every  plant  either  large  or  small  is  bursting 
with  buds  or  blooms. 

My  first  African  violet  was  given  to  me 
by  a  friend  who  had  almost  her  entire  house 
full  of  beautiful  plants.  Since  I  had  always 
heard  African  violets  were  difficult  to  grow  I 
was  hesitant  to  accept  her  gift.  It  was  a 
lovely  Lady  Geneva  and  I  was  sure  that  it 
would  not  live.  I  was  successful  and  soon 
afterward  she  gave  me  a  Double  Purple.  That 
did  it!  I  was  bitten  by  the  bug! 

I  now  have  over  50  plants  both  large  and 
small.  Most  of  my  violets  outgrew  their  pots 
twice  during  the  fall  and  winter— they  have 
done  so  well.  I  have  been  using  a  plant  food 
that  was  given  over  our  radio  ‘Tarty  Line.” 
I  have  watered  my  plants  with  it  twice  and 
I  have  never  had  such  beautiful  African 
violets. 

Here  is  the  recipe:  to  one  gallon  of  rain 
water  add  1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  Epsom  salts,  1  teaspoon  Salt  Petre  and 
Vz  teaspoon  household  ammonia.  Water 
plants  with  this  every  month  or  5  weeks  — 
no  oftener  and  always  use  it  at  room  tem¬ 
perature. 

Neither  my  Pink  .Frilled  Carnation  nor 
Hawaiian  Sands  had  flowered  though  I  had 
had  them  both  almost  a  year.  Now  since  be¬ 
ing  watered  with  this  mixture  both  are  full  of 
blossoms.  So  Sweet  and  T-V  Summer  Dream 
also  were  slow  to  bloom  until  I  used  this  mix 
on  them. 

So  you  see  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  re¬ 
commend  this  plant  food.  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  it  an  excellent  bloom,  stimulator.  My 
plants  have  grown  so  well  I  am  anxious  for 
everyone  else  to  know  about  it  and  to  try  it. 

end 


COMPOST  KING 

Sift  and  store  your 
compost  in  one  operation. 

Grater-sifter  with  storage 
bin  for  sifting  decoyed 
compost  to  potting  soil. 


—  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  — 


Home  Garden  Products 

159  Pine  Ridi®  M.  West  Medford  55,  Moss* 
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Plants  Happy  During 
Holiday 

Joy  Hutson,  Luton,  Beds.,  England 

IT  is  always  a  problem  what  to  do  with  my 
many  house  plants  when  the  holidays  draw 
near,  but  last  year,  owing  to  the  long  spell 
of  warm  weather  which  we  all  enjoyed,  I 
decided  to  let  all  the  Saintpaulias  in  the  plant 
room  upstairs  stand  in  water.  The  blinds  were 
then  drawn  and  the  door  and  ventilator  left 
wide  open.  I  knew  that  if  I  packed  them  in 
wet  peat  or  moss  as  in  previous  years  they 
would  dry  out  if  hot  weather  continued. 

I  also  had  about  one  hundred  varieties 
of  house  plants  which  adorned  the  patio  all 
summer  and  these  were  taken  to  a  shady 
spot  in  the  shrubbery  and  packed  tightly  to- 
gether  in  large  trays.  I  had  planned  to  fill 
these  trays  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  with  water 
at  the  last  moment,  but  the  day  before  we  left 
we  experienced  a  bad  storm  which  lasted 
all  night.  When  I  looked  at  the  trays  the 
next  morning  they  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  water.  I  had  no  time  to  take  out  the 
plants  and  empty  most  of  the  water  away  as 
my  husband  was  waiting  with  the  car  below. 
With  a  prayer  for  their  well  being,  I  very 
reluctantly  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Arriving  home  after  eight  days  of  glorious 
weather  spent  at  a  seaside  resort,  I  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  find  all  the  plants  looking  better 
than  ever.  The  Saintpaulias  were  still  bloom¬ 
ing  in  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  and 
in  semidarkness  too. 

My  husband  and  I  collected  many  more 
colorful  stones  and  these  were  added  to  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  grotto  in  late  autumn. 

The  Saintpaulias  which  were  planted  in 
the  grotto  in  June  —  were  a  great  success 
and  seemed  at  home  in  the  moist  atmosphere 
and  shade.  Unfortunately  the  storm  played 
havoc  with  them. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  a  toad 
had  made  its  home  in  one  of  the  crevices  in 
the  rocks.  We  were  delighted,  and  hope 


K  APCO 

Soluble  Plant  Food 

PLANT-L-IZER 

(15-30-15) 

Used  by  leading  commercial  violet  growers 
8  oz.  Package:  $1.00  Ppd. 

Send  stamp  for  growing  supplies  catalog 

BERNARD  GREESON 

3548  N.  Cramer  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Sammy  will  stay  with  us  for  a  long  time.  He  is 
certainly  getting  to  know  us  for  he  allows  us 
to  stroke  his  nose.  I  should  imagine  he  feeds 
on  the  many  flies  which  hover  over  the  water. 

The  English  weather  of  1960  has  been  a 
great  disappointment  to  most  people  as  every¬ 
one  anticipated  another  glamorous  1959  sum¬ 
mer.  April,  May  and  June  were  the  best 
months  of  the  year  but  were  below  average. 

Like  last  year,  my  Saintpaulias  were  left 
to  themselves  with  their  feet  in  water  while 
we  were  away  for  seven  days.  Seeing  how 
good  they  looked  on  our  return  I  decided  to 
leave  them  as  they  were  and  on  the  16th  day  I 
drained  the  water  from  the  banks.  By  the 
look  of  the  plants,  they  have  loved  the  pro¬ 
longed  drink,  and  so  my  house  plant  problem 
now  seems  at  end.  end 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES  -  25^ 

Winter  Special  from  1960  Basic  list: 
Rooted  leaves  for  the  price  of  fresh  cut  leaves 
if  ordered  before  February  28,  1961 
Stamped  envelope  for  list. 

VIONA  G.  SHELLINGER 

351  E.  Works  St.  Sheridan,  Wyoming 


WATER-FOG  SPRAYER 
LIGHT  WEIGHT  —  PRECISION  BUILT 

One-hand  operation  with  trigger  action  pump. 
Squeeze  handle  for  clouds  of  dense  fog  to 
moisten  leaves  so  plants  can  drink!  Increases 
humidity.  All-directional  ball-and-socket  tip 
aims  fog  where  you  want  it,  inside  foliage  and 
under  leaves.  Colorful  heavy  gauge  polyethylene 
base  is  light  in  weight.  Will  not  tire  you.  Heavy 
duty  nickel  plated  noncorrosive  pump  mech¬ 
anism.  Two  spray  tips  included.  Fog  mist  or 
heavier  spray  for  all  garden  and  household  in¬ 
secticides,  moth  sprays,  etc.  Sturdy  professional 
sprayer.  Precision  built  for  long  uninterrupted 
service.  Guaranteed  replacement  or  repair  by 
manufacturer  if  ever  needed.  Pint  Size  $7.95, 
Quart  $8.95  postpaid.  3-part  tube  for  8”,  16” 
and  25”  extensions  of  spray  tip  $1.95  extra. 

UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND  SUPPLIES  AND 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
SEND  20c  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

P.  O.  Box  968  Oxford,  Maryland 
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Christmas  Shopping 
the  Easy  Way 

Your  New  Membership  Committee  extends 
to  all  the  best  wishes  of  this  wonderful  Holi- 
day  Season  and  may  the  New  Year,  which  is 
around  the  next  corner,  bring  you  renewed 
interest  in  our  beloved  violets. 

It’s  at  this  time  of  year  that  even  watering 
our  collection  of  plants  is  a  time-consuming 
chore  .  .  .  Christmas  is  coming  much  too  fast 
and  there  is  still  that  last  minute  shopping  to 
do!  Everyone  has  a  “problem  name”  or  two 
on  his  list,  but  did  you  ever  think  of  giving 
a  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  as  a  Christmas  gift?  It’s  a  gift 
that  will  be  enjoyed  all  through  the  year, 
for  with  the  arrival  of  each  magazine  the 
recipient  will  be  reminded  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  generosity.  Perhaps  Auntie  Marne  or 
Uncle  Joe,  recently  retired,  have  only  a  few 
violets  growing  on  the  kitchen  window  sill 
but  from  the  African  Violet  Magazine  they 
can  learn  how  to  better  take  care  of  their 
plants  —  and  hobbies  are  certainly  a  MUST 


for  all,  regardless  of  age.  The  giving  of  a 
membership  in  our  Society  is  an  easy  way  to 
get  one’s  shopping  completed;  all  we  need 
to  do  is  to  fill  in  the  application  blank,  attach 
a  $4,00  check  for  each  membership,  and  let 
the  postman  do  the  work!  There  .  .  .  we’ve 
come  to  the  end  of  our  Christmas  gift  list 
and  there’s  still  time  to  pot  up  those  baby 
plants  just  begging  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
rooting  medium. 

To  Club  Presidents  and  Show  Chairmen,  a 
reminder  that  you  have  only  to  send  me  a 
postcard  and  I’ll  be  happy  to  forward  all  the 
application  blanks  and  related  literature  for 
a  Membership  Booth  at  your  next  show.  Many 
clubs  and  societies  have  early  Spring  shows, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  that  you  request  the 
material  in  ample  time.  Let’s  all  push  for  new 
members  so  we  can  report  a  big  increase  in 
our  Society’s  membership  at  our  1961  Con¬ 
vention. 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  co-operation. 

Sincerely, 

ADELE  TRETTER,  Chairman 

4988  Schollmeyer  Ave.,  St.  Louis  9,  Mo. 
Committee:  Ann  Stutko  and  Marion  Hamtil 


THE 


DUE 


FOR  "PRIZE-WINNING" 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


NOW  ....  BY  REQUEST  AND  DEMAND  ....  WE  BRING  YOU  "THE  DUET" 
YOU  HAVE  REQUESTED  TO  PROMOTE  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
FINEST  "PRIZE-WINNING"  AFRICAN  VIOLETS. 

A  COMBINATION  FOR  YOUR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Hurri-Green  Brand 
WONDER  GARDEN  SPRAY 

A  special  formulation  to  protect 
and  promote  the  growth  of  the 
finest  African  violets. 
CONTROLS:  Cyclamen  mites, 
thrips,  aphids,  white  flies  and 
mealy  bugs. 

ALSO  CONTROLS:  Trouble 
makers  that  live  in  the  soil 
such  as  springtails,  symphyilids 
and  larva  of  black  flies. 


A  Spmiai 

ApUcoH  VioUtl 


Hurri-Green  Brand 

VIO-VIM 

A  special  formulation  to  help 
take  the  difficulty  out  of  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets  by  filling 
them  with  necessary  minerals 
and  vitamins. 

ALSO:  Is  Q  compound  of  many 
minerals  and  vitamins  proces¬ 
sed  so  that  they  are  readily 
available  to  the  plants. 


"THE  DUET"  is  now  availoDie  for  your  use  in  a  "combination  package"  contain¬ 
ing  an  8-oz.  size  of  both  WONDER  GARDEN  SPRAY  and  VIO-VIM  at  a  total  cost 
of  ...  .  $3.95  POSTAGE  PREPAID  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  SEND  YOUR 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO  ...  . 

REMARK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  37-61 L  MianuL  Florida 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COMBINATION  OF  "THE  DUET"  NOW! 
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Visit  our  Farm  for  Plants  and  Cuttings 

NELSON  FARM  VIOLETS 

Phillipston,  Mass.  (Near  Fox  Run) 

Tel.  Athol  CH  9-4949 

Sierra  Sky  —  Butterfly  Violet  Tips  —  Blackberry 
Fluff  —  Shari  —  Indian  Dancer  —  Old  Black 
Joe  and  more. 

GUNK  -  Violet  Leaf  Rooter 
(Concentrate)  $1.25  PP 

Univ.  Cal.  &  Nature’s  Way  Mix-Sponge-Rok,  etc. 


SEASON'S  GREETINGS 

Spring  List  February  1961 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
FERNE  V.  KELLAR 

827  N.  Main  St.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Open  every  doy  Sun.  after  2:30  p.m. 

Visitors  welcomed.  Located  north  edge  of  town 
on  Highway  U.  S.  No.  1  1 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

(wirh  plantlets) 

SMALL  PLANTS 

PAY  DIRT  STARTING  MIX 

PLASTIC  POTS  OR  SAUCERS 

Postpaid  —  Add  10%  Beyond  Zone  5 

Plastic  pots  come  in  marbelized  neutral  colors 
—  usually  gray  or  green.  No  color  choice. 
Saucers  are  black. 


ROUND  POTS  AND  SAUCERS 


IV4’ 

21/4’ 

2  V2  ’ 

3  ’ 

3  ’ 
31/2’ 
31/2’ 

4  ’ 
4 

2 


white  pots 
round  pots 
round  pots 
round  pots 
squatty  pots 
round  pots 
squatty  pots 
round  pots 
squatty  pots 
saucers 


25 

$1.00 

1.25 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

3.00 

3.00 

1.25 


50 

$1.75 

2.25 
2.55 
2.75 
2.75 

3.25 
3.25 
5.50 
5.50 
2.55 


100 

$2.75 

4.00 

4.75 

5.25 

5.25 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

10.00 

4.00 


A  postcard  will  bring  complete  new  list 
ready  January,  1961  by  return  mail 

VIOLETS  BY  ELIZABETH 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 

VISITORS  WELCOME  — 


3  ” 

'  saucers 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

4  ” 

’  saucers 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

6  ” 

’  saucers 

3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

SQUARE 

POTS  OR  SAUCERS 

25 

50 

100 

21/4” 

pots 

$1.25 

$2.25 

$4.00 

2^,2  ” 

’  pots 

1.40 

2.55 

4.75 

3  ” 

pots 

1.50 

2.75 

5.25 

pots 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

4  ’■ 

'  pots 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

31/2” 

'  saucers 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

4  ” 

saucers 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

4"  X  Ya"  Thriftee  plastic  markers 

39)^ 

>  t  1  bat 

Green  -  White  -  Blue  -  Coral 

Cherry  -  Yellow 

,  tills  S 

f  y  pots 

125  markers  —  $1.00  postpaid 

"FORMULA  5"  is  « 
J  garden  supply,  e 

Earl  and  Natalie  Kolb  Send  You  The 

Friendliest  Greetings  Of  The  Season 

Send  for  our  rooted  cutting  list  of  leaves  with 
plai%tlets.  Enclose  3^  stamp  for  list. 

Open  daily  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Closed  Sundays. 


KOLB'S  GREENHOUSES 

725  Belvidere  Road  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 


U.  G.  SOIL  MIX 

(Treated  with  V-C  13) 

1  gallon  —  $1.35  postpaid 
(Add  50c  east  of  Mississippi) 

SPIDELL'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1380  Garfield  St.  Eugene,  Oregon 


—  IRRIDIATED  LEAVES  — 

Mrs.  Clyde  Trobaugh,  840  West  1st  North 
St.,  Morristown,  Tennessee  would  like  to  se¬ 
cure  the  name  of  a  person  or  place  of  business 
where  irridiated  African  violet  leaves  may  be 
purchased. 


// 


HOUSEPLANTS  THRIVE  IN 

Formula  5 


SENSATIONAL  NSW 

enOWiNG  MSOIOM 

osVOLUTIONIZSS 

iNOOOn  GAnOSNING! 


More  than  a  potting  soil!  More  than  a  plant¬ 
ing  mix!  "FORMULA  5"  is  the  completely 
balanced  growing  medium!  Combines  nutri¬ 
tious  organic  matter  .  .  .  beneficial  bacterial 
action  .  .  .  porosity  and  moisture  retention! 


stores.  Write  for  name  of  store 
nearest  you  and  for  FREE  folder  on 
plant  Corel 


PRODUCTS 
Dept.  XXX,  Div.  of  Clinton  Nurseries 

CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 


L- 


KERENS  WHAT 
^'FORMULA  5^'  GIVES 
YOUR  HOUSEPLANTS 

1  GROUND  FIBROUS  PEAT 
”*  for  moisture  holding! 

2  ACTIVATED  HUMUS  for 
bacterial  enrichment! 

T  PULVERIZED  VOLCANIC 
ROCK  for  aeration! 

4  BALANCED  COMPOST  for 
«  prolonged  nutritional 
value! 

STRIATED  LEAF  MOULD 
•  for  additional  organic 
matter  and  pH  stability! 
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ROMANCE  IN  VIOLET  FORM 
Midnite  .  .  .  Harvest  Moon  .  .  .  Falling  Stars 
.  .  .  Shining  Waters  .  .  .  Sea  Spray 
Happiness  .  .  .  Laughter 

Blue  Eyes  .  .  .  Red  Head  .  .  .  Twinkle  Toes 
.  »  .  Lavender  and  Lace  .  .  .  Green  Beads  .  .  . 
Blushing  Maiden  .  .  .  Rosalinda 
Blue  Waltz  .  .  .  Swirling  Petticoats 
Careless  Love  .  .  .  Heart  Throb  .  .  .  Nature 
Boy  .  .  .  Gay  Blade  .  .  .  Harvey 
Loves  Embrace  .  .  .  Kiss  of  Fire. 

Anne  Ricker 
Norwood,  Penn. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

Down  by  the  side  of  the  rippling  streams, 
Where  the  waters  laugh  and  play, 

Are  the  parents  and  sisters  and  cousins 
Of  my  lovelies  of  today. 

The  brooks  are  bubbling  with  merriment. 
And  the  violets  nod  and  rejoice. 

While  the  light,  warm  breezes  whisper 
And  repeat  their  story,  so  choice. 

For  the  breezes  tell  of  their  cousins,  ' 

In  lands  so  far  away. 

They  have  grown  and  changed  and  been 
beautified 

And  are  “Queen  of  the  Plants”  of  today. 

They  tell  of  their  charm  and  their  majesty. 
Of  their  Domain,  their  Rule  so  supreme, 

Of  their  climb  to  fame,  of  the  joy  that  they 

bring  — 

They  repeat  and  repeat  this  same  theme. 

And  the  violets  nod,  and  are  flushed  with  joy, 
But  they  say,  “It’s  our  rightful  place! 

For  we’ve  long  maintained,  in  our  jungle 
Domain 

Our  Rule  of  Beauty  and  Grace.” 

Shirley  Heinsohn 
Stamford,  Conn. 


I  KNOW 

What  do  these  violets  mean  to  me  .  .  .  Why 
do  I  work  and  care  for  them  so  .  .  .  Why 
does  a  leaf  so  constantly  .  .  .  Urge  me  to 
water  and  preserve  it  to  grow  .  .  .  Because, 
in  the  room  where  my  violets  be  ...  I  know 
that  God  is  so  near  that  He  .  .  .  Touches  each 
plant  and  leaf  to  grow  .  .  .  Sends  forth  the 

bloom  so  lovely  to  see  .  .  .  Sends  forth  the 

plants  from  the  leaf,  so  I  know  ...  As  long 
as  I  care  and  work  diligently  .  .  .  This  miracle 
of  beauty  so  lovely  to  me  .  .  .  Assures  me 
that  God  is  able  to  bring  .  .  .  Into  this  world 
so  fraught  with  woe  .  .  .  His  beauty  and 

strength  so  we  may  sing  .  .  .  His  praise  and 

glory  above  the  din  .  .  .  And  find  peace  in 
the  room  our  violets  are  in. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Walker 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE 
My  shelves  are  filled  with  violets  now, 

I  have  most  every  hue 
To  crowd  them  ever  closer  still, 

Would  never,  never,  do. 

I  need  no  further  space  though, 

My  collection  is  complete  - 

I’ve  doubles,  singles,  “boys”  and  “girls,” 

To  view  them  is  a  treat. 

But  what  is  this  I’m  spying 
At  our  local  violet  show  — 

A  new  one,  and  with  “ruffles” 

And  a  color  that  does  glow. 

Excuse  me,  they  have  one  for  sale, 

I  really  have  to  grab  it  — 

Let’s  face  it  folks,  there  is  no  cure 
You  see  I’ve  got  the  habit! 

Elinor  Kunda 
Lebanon,  Penn. 


OUR  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  1960 

If  your  day  is  long  .  .  .  Most  everything 
you  do  is  wrong  .  .  .  You  are  often  lonesome 
and  blue  .  .  .  Here’s  the  answer  —  tailor  made 
for  you  .  .  .  Line  your  windows  with  violets, 
they’re  so  bright  and  gay  .  .  ,  These  lovely 
plants  cast  magic  along  life’s  pathway  .  .  . 
There  are  many  gorgeous  blossoms  of  every 
type  and  hue  .  .  .  Double  pinks,  lavenders, 
and  green  edged  ones  too  ...  To  learn  well 
their  care  and  culture  true  ...  I  suggest  you 
join  a  violet  club  near  you  .  .  .  Then,  before 
you  know  it,  you  will  have  friends  by  the 
dozens  .  .  .  All  interested  in  everything  about 
the  African  violet  and  its  cousins. 

In  our  Inglewood  Branch  we  have  such  a 
good  time  .  .  .  Especially  when  show  time 
is  close  and  everything’s  in  rhyme  .  .  .  Ellen 
Caldon  guides  our  genial  study  group  .  .  . 
Helping  us  to  learn  and  be  not  afraid  to 
snoop  .  .  .  Into  our  violet  pots  —  but  stop  .  .  . 
Is  anything  amiss  on  top  .  .  .  Dorothy  Powell 
is  our  president  and  a  good  one  too  .  .  .  She 
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sees  that  things  get  done  and  reads  about 
what’s  new  .  .  .  Our  vice  president  is  Mildred 
Gilker;  her  job  isn’t  easy  to  do  .  .  .  For  as 
membership  chairman,  also,  she  wants  every¬ 
one  to  join  —  not  just  a  few  .  .  .  Gladys  and 
Ethel  procure  our  supplies  .  .  .  Helping  all  to 
choose  between  soil  and  insecticides  .  .  .  While 
Mabel  and  Margaret  are  ready  to  sell  ...  A 
plant,  and  then  to  visit  with  us  for  a  spell  .  .  . 
Now,  I’ve  only  mentioned  a  few  of  our  girls 
.  .  .  There  are  many  more  whose  efforts  help 
our  club  swirl  .  .  .  Needless  to  say,  I  am  very, 
very  proud  to  be  ...  A  member  of  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  Branch  of  the  National  Society. 

Berenece  Kummerfeld, 
Hawthorne,  California 

ETERNAL  SPRING 

When  the  winter  winds  are  blowing  .  .  . 
And  the  snowflakes  flutter  down  ...  I  gaze 
on  my  dining  room  table  .  .  .  And  see  violets 
all  around  .  .  .  They  are  white  and  pink  and 
purple  .  .  .  With  colors  so  sublime  .  .  .  Surely 
these  pretty  flowers  .  .  .  Don’t  know  it’s 
winter  time  ...  As  I  care  for  my  little  violets 
.  .  .  Seasons  mean  not  a  thing  .  .  .  For  the 
fruit  of  all  my  labor  .  .  .  Brings  to  me  “Eternal 
Spring.” 

Izetta  Larrabee 
Bath,  Maine 

SOLILOQUY  REVISED 

To  plant,  or  not  to  plant  .  .  .  that  is  the 
question. 

Whether  ’tis  better  in  the  sand  to  place 

These  broken  leaves  of  my  prolific 
“Neptune” 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  discarding,  end  them?  To  stop,  to 
plant 

No  more;  and  by  one  act  to  say  we  end 

The  headache,  and  a  thousand  natural 
shocks 

Of  violet  fancy  .  .  .  ’tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  rest,  to  cease. 

To  cease  and  dream  no  more  .  .  .  Ay, 
there’s  the  rub! 

Irene  Fredette 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  MIRACLE 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  each  tiny  seed 
A  beautiful  violet  sleeps. 

But  how  do  we  know  the  one  we  choose 
Will  startle  the  world  for  keeps? 

We  only  know  that  He  who  makes 
The  miracles  we  see, 

Has  placed  some  beauty  in  each  seed^ — 
And  by  this  we  must  abide. 

But,  which  is  the  loveliest  of  all 
Is  ours  to  decide. 

Martha  M.  Snow 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


VIOLETS  REPAY 

My  violets  are  the  prettiest  sight  .  .  .  That 
you  have  ever  seen  .  .  .  Some  are  edged  in 
red  and  white  .  .  .  And  some  are  edged  in 
green  .  .  .  Their  leaves  are  kept  immaculate 
.  .  .  And  sheltered  from  the  sun  ...  I  keep 
them  from  the  insects  too  .  .  .  My  violets  are 
such  fun  .  .  .  They  seem  to  like  my  tender 
care  .  .  .  For  they  repay  me  well  .  .  .  With 
loads  and  loads  of  pretty  blooms  .  .  .  Upon 
my  window  sill. 

Mrs.  India  Banks 
Saluda,  Virginia 

CONSIDER  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Consider  the  African  violets! 

How  they  grow  — 

They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  sew, 

And  yet  no  garment 

made  by  human  hand 

can  ever  be  as  humbly  grand. 

If  you  take  one  leaf  of  a  lovely  plant 
tuck  it  in  ground 
away  from  harm, 
safe  and  sound. 

And  watch  it  stand  up  straight  and  tall 
watered  and  sunned, 
tended  by  love 
and  roots  begun; 

With  patience  to  wait  for  what  will 
appear. 

The  earth  heaves 
expressing  life  — 
new-grown  leaves. 

More  waiting  and  watching  will  find 
in  due  time  — 
without  a  doubt, 
blossoms  fine. 

Consider  the  African  violets 
and  learn  this 
lesson  that’s  true. 

Nothing’s  amiss 

when  patience  does  have  its  perfect  work 
to  safely  lure 
perfection  here. 

Reward  is  sure. 

Claribel  C.  Lisk 
Norwich,  Conn. 

MY  AFRICAN  VIOLET 

God  with  his  magic  wand 

Made  a  lovely  flower  for  me. 

He  planted  it  in  a  far  off  land, 

In  the  jungle  and  by  the  sea. 

Years  went  by  until  one  day 
A  traveler  chanced  that  way. 

He  took  the  flower  across  the  sea, 
Named  it  Saintpaulia,  and 
Grew  more  for  me. 

Anne  Ricker 
Norwood,  Penn. 
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ONLY  $3.00  For  a  World  of 
Gardening  Pleasure! 


PEGGIE  SCHULZ 

"  Ready-to-G  row" 

INDOOR  GARDEN 

The  first  ready-to-grow  indoor  garden 
for  violets  and  other  choice  plants  deve¬ 
loped  by  Peggie  Schulz  after  years  of 
research.  Each  beautiful  bronze-toned 
planter  arrives  fully  planted  with  freshly 
harvested  seed.  JUST  ADD  WATER  AC¬ 
CORDING  TO  DIRECTIONS.  We’ve 
crossed  the  newest  and  finest  violets  so 
you  can  grow  real  SHOW  STOPPERS 
from  your  ‘"Ready-to-Grow”  planter. 
(And  most  house  plants,  including  vio¬ 
lets,  bloom  as  quickly  from  seed  as  from 
cuttings.)  This  small  greenhouse  has  a 
ventilated  dome  for  controlled  humidity. 

Let  “Ready-to-Grow”  solve  your  gift 
problem.  Mail  your  gift  card  with  your 
order  and  we’ll  enclose  it  for  you. 

CHOICE  OF  THESE  EXCITING  VARIETIES: 

] .  African  violets.  Flowers — singles,  doubles, 
smooth  or  fringed  edges,  many  outlined  with 
chartreuse.  Wide  color  range.  Foliage — ruf¬ 
fled,  quilted,  girls,  spiders,  and  spoons. 

2.  Amaryllis.  Dutch  hybrids  incl.  white. 

3.  Begonia  Rex.  Rainbow  foliage  for  shady 
nooks. 

4.  Begonia  semperflorens.  Bright  blooms  for 
sunny  spots. 

5.  Episcia.  Grow  these  gorgeous  leaved  plants 
correctly  (we  tell  you  how)  and  you’ll  love 
them. 

6.  Gesneriad  mixture.  Rare  hybrids  and  best 
of  the  established  kinds  of  these  African 
violet  cousins.  (Refer  to  stories  about  them 
in  late  ’59  and  early  ’60  “African  Violet 
Magazines’’.) 

7.  XGloxinera.  Marvelous  African  violet  com¬ 
panion  plants.  Bloom  freely  in  windows  and 
under  lights. 

8.  Gloxinia.  “Slippers”  incl.  tiny  Sinningia 
pusilla.  A  terrific  bloomer! 

9.  Gloxinia.  Large  imports  and  domestics, 
singles  and  semi-doubles. 

10.  Miniature  roses.  Bloom  in  9  weeks! 

11.  Surprise!  Desirable  house  plants  with  same 
growing  conditions. 

12.  Vines  and  trailers.  To  trail  over  a  ledge  or 
climb  ’round  a  window. 

13.  Jerusalem-Cherry  and  Ornamental  Peppers. 
Scarlet  or  yellow  fruit  on  miniature  “trees”. 

14.  Daylilies.  Luscious  colors,  delightful  forms. 
Save  a  season’s  growth  by  starting  them 
in  your  window  garden. 


TO  ORDER:  Order  by  number  ONLY  from 
the  above.  No  seed  sold  separately.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  “Ready-to-Grow”  Indoor  Garden 
$3.00  each  ppd.  (Growing  Guide  included.) 


Peggie  ScKulz,  Depl.  V 
7714  Fairfield  Rd.  H.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 


Members’  Handbook  deadline  is 
March  1,  1961. 


Mr.  Marriott 


Violet  Cabinet 


^  HE  above  picture,  which  recently  appeared 

in  the  Stamford  Mercury  (England’s 
oldest  newspaper),  shows  Mr.  E.  Marriott  of 
Wymondham,  England,  checking  on  some  of 
the  African  violets  growing  in  the  specially 
heated  cabinet  he  has  constructed  in  his  liv¬ 
ing  room. 

The  violet  case  is  composed  of  IVz  inch 
by  %  inch  tile  lath.  It  is  5  foot  6  inches  long, 
2  foot  9  inches  wide  and  5  foot  high,  divided 
into  two  compartments  (upper  and  lower). 
The  only  reason  for  these  sizes  is  that  it  fits 
a  vacant  space. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  compartment 
is  a  tray  3  inches  deep  that  is  made  of  flat  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  on  bearers  filled  with  ballast. 
There  is  a  top  to  the  case;  and  all  the  frame¬ 
work  is  covered  with  polythene  sheeting.  The 
front  is  in  two  removable  panels.  Under  the 
top,  on  adjustable  slings,  are  a  48  inch  day¬ 
light  fluorescent  tube  and  two  25-watt  in¬ 
candescent  bulbs.  On  the  floor  of  the  gravel 
tray  is  a  Falk  heating  tape,  sixteen  feet  long, 
that  is  evenly  spaced  and  buried  under  the 
wet  gravel. 

This  case  holds  50  plants  in  3  inch  pots, 
and  the  space  beneath  may  be  converted  in¬ 
to  a  second  cabinet  when  it  is  required.  The 
top  makes  a  convenient  place  for  cacti  in 
pots.  end 
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Greetings 


Best  Wishes 

In  the  radiance  and  beauty  of  the  Christmastide,  may  the  true  spirit  of  joy 
and  love  burn  more  brightly  in  your  hearts;  may  you  find  peace  and  happiness 
throughout  this  glorious  Season  and  the  coming  New  Year. 

On  March  16,  17,  and  18th,  1961,  we  will  be  privileged  to  again  meet  and 
visit  with  each  other  at  our  National  Convention.  In  the  pink  pages  of  this  issue 
you  will  find  information  concerning  the  change  of  place  and  date  for  this 
meeting.  When  it  became  evident  a  change  of  plans  was  necessary,  I,  as  your 
president,  took  the  responsibility  of  making  the  final  decision  to  change  the  date 
from  April  to  March  and  the  place  from  Indianapolis,  Indiana  to  French  Lick, 
Indiana.  Please  read  very  carefully  the  pink  pages  of  this  issue  which  contains 
complete  details.  French  Lick  is  a  lovely  spot  and  I  am  sure  once  you  arrive 
there,  any  inconvenience  in  reaching  it  will  be  completely  forgotten.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  urge  you  to  plan  to  attend;  it  has  everything  conducive  to  an 
ideal  Convention.  Never  have  we  had  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  promote 
friendship  and  fellowship  as  we  will  have  in  French  Lick,  Indiana  at  the  March 
1961  National  Convention.  I  know  many  of  you  have  gone  to  our  National  Meet¬ 
ings  determined  to  look  up  someone  you  have  corresponded  with  or  read  about, 
only  to  return  home  with  your  good  intentions  never  realized.  This  has  happened 
to  me  many  times  so  I  am  planning  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  at  French  Lick  to  visit  as  many  of  you  as  I  possibly  can. 

The  new  membership  chairman,  Adele  Tretter,  with  committee  members  Ann 
Stutko  and  Marion  Hamtil,  are  contacting  clubs  and  members  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  membership  for  the  Society.  I  trust  each  of  you  will  assist  Adele  in  produc¬ 
ing  outstanding  results. 

The  research  contributions  are  most  welcome  and  a  complete  list  of  those 
clubs  or  groups  who  have  contributed  to  the  Boyce  Edens  Memorial  Research 
Fund  will  be  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  magazine.  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  the  clubs  and  individuals  for  their  most  generous  contributions  to  the 
Research  Fund.  This  is  a  very  important  phase  of  our  Society’s  activity  and  one 
which  we  must  not  overlook  or  minimize.  I  am  sure  every  club  will  want  to  find 
their  name  among  this  list. 

May  the  Peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  and  may  the  spirit  of  Christmas  be  with  you  always. 

Sincerely, 
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Place: 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  Royal  Show 
Cambridge 

Time  and  Date: 

3:43  PM., 

Wednesday,  6th  July  1960 


Royal  Recognition 


WHEN  H.  M.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  Mother,  escorted  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Hazlerigg,  made  her  tour  of  inspection  of  the  floral  marquees  she  displayed  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  African  violets  exhibited  by  the  W.  C.  Wicks,  Ltd.  growers,  Nottingham.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Wicks  (who  is  the  secretary  of  the  First  British  Branch  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc.  and  managing  director  of  the  firm  of  W.  C.  Wicks,  Ltd.)  has  been  thus  honor¬ 
ed  on  several  previous  occasions;  and  other  Royal  personalities  who  have  shown  interest 
include  their  Royal  Highness  Princess  Margaret,  the  Princess  Royal,  Princess  Alice,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

The  exhibit-:  that  M/S  Wicks  entered  was  one  of  some  300  square  feet  and  the  550  African 
violets  shown  were  set  off  with  Hydrangea  hortensis  and  suitable  foliage  plants.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  all  stands  and  containers  were  matt  black  finished.  The  site  being  covered  with  dove 
grey  material.  In  spite  of  the  number  of  plants  displayed  each  one  is  checked  and  double 
checked  to  ensure  cleanliness  and  show  standard.  All  the  plants  exhibited  are  sold  at  the 
end  of  the  show.  Time  allowed  for  sales  —  75  minutes.  There  were  no  African  violets  left 
and  every  customer  had  his  (or  her)  purchase  properly  wrapped  up  with  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions  enclosed. 

So  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture!  The  working  side.  All  growers  know  this  and  en¬ 
joy  it! 
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IT  has  been  exactly  14  months  since  I  was 
“stricken”  with  Saintpauliaitis!  Although 
this  ailment  is  not  fatal,  there  is  not,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  any  real  cure.  The 
whole  thing  came  about  in  a  most  innocent 
manner;  I  was  given  2  plants  by  a  friend  and  I 
was  so  pleased  with  their  beauty  that  I  gave 
them  what  I  thought  was  a  choice  spot  among 
my  other  house  plants.  However,  I  soon  found 
that  I  could  not  have  gone  farther  astray  for 
I  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  sunlight  and  water! 
Needless  to  say,  I  managed  to  kill  one  with 
kindness  in  a  few  weeks  due  to  over  ex¬ 
posure  and  water,  and  the  other  was  a  sad 
sight,  so  I  called  my  friend  and  was  told  I 
could  salvage  the  leaves  that  were  still  crisp 
on  the  remaining  plant  and  start  rooted  cut¬ 
tings.  That  did  it!  The  germ  took  deep  root  in 
my  system.  I  rooted  the  leaves  and  went  out  to 
buy  another  plant.  This  last  step,  I  may  add, 
was  the  real  “fatal”  one  for  when  I  saw  the 
varieties  it  was  possible  to  have  I  was  beside 
myself;  I  bought  2  and  went  around  begging 
leaves  from  anyone  I  knew  who  had  plants. 
Being  the  rankest  of  amateurs  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  variety  I  had  originally,  I  only  knew 
the  names  of  the  2  I  bought;  even  so  I  started 
to  collect  them,  but  from  here  on  in  I  ascer¬ 
tained  the  variety  name  whenever  possible. 

This  all  started  as  a  hobby  and  I  have 
made  many  errors;  I  guess  I  still  will  as  there 
is  such  a  vast  amount  to  learn  about  these 
beauties  that  it  will  take  a  lot  more  time  than 
the  few  months  I  have  been  growing  them  to 
know  as  much  as  I  should.  Even  so,  I  have 
also  found  out  the  violet  is  not  as  fragile  as 
is  generally  supposed;  and  the  reward  in 
growing  them  multiplies.  All  in  all  I  bought 
about  25  plants,  and  I  am  certain  that  these 
are  correctly  named.  Half  of  these  were 
blooming  size  when  I  bought  them  (I  bought 
what  size  my  budget  allowed),  and  the  rest 
were  small  plants  I  selected  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  my  varieties.  Now,  14 
months  later,  I  have  over  1600  plants  in  my 
house,  having  sold  at  least  100  to  local  flor¬ 
ists  during  the  past  month. 

My  hobby  has  become  a  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  business  and  I  believe  it  has  a  definite 
future;  it  is  serving  a  two-fold  purpose,  that 
of  allowing  me  to  increase  the  number  of  my 
varieties,  and  enabling  me  to  help  with  the 
family  income. 

I  have  kept  a  most  careful  daily  record 
of  the  progress  of  propagating  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  healthy  rooted  plants  ob¬ 
tained  from  them.  I  have  tried  various  medias 
of  propagation  mixtures  also.  To  insure  that 
my  findings  were  conclusive,  at  least  to  me, 
whenever  I  made  any  cuttings,  I  made  enough 
from  each  plant  to  allow  me  to  put  equal 
numbers  of  petioles  from  that  plant  in  each 
of  the  propagating  mixtures  at  the  same  time. 
I  also  marked  each  of  the  three  propagating 
beds  with  the  numbers  1,  2  and  3,  and  noted 


the  exact  mixture  I  used  in  each  of  the 
beds  in  my  “Record  Book,”  which  is  a  loose 
leaf  notebook  that  I  use  as  I  can  insert  addi¬ 
tional  information  in  each  of  the  sections  as 
I  gather  such.  There  is  always  new  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  added  as  you  gain  knowledge  with 
each  passing  week, 

I  have  tried  propagating  via  (1)  water, 
leaving  the  petiole  in  same  until  about  % 
inch  root  formations  appear,  and  by  leaving 
the  petiole  in  water  until  the  leaf  formation 
appears;  by  (2)  a  mixture  of  half  and  half  of 
sterilized  builder’s  sand  and  vermiculite;  and 
by  (3)  equal  parts  of  sand,  vermiculite  and 
sterilized  soil.  My  records  prove  to  me  that 
I  get  the  best  results  more  quickly  from 
No.  2.  I  shall  go  into  that  more  fully  a  bit 
later  on  as  I  shall  give  the  results  of  all  three 
medias  used  in  the  order  named,  direct  from 
my  records. 

With  No.  1,  water,  I  find  the  root  forma¬ 
tion  a  bit  slower  in  growing  and  that  neither 
the  root  hairs  nor  the  new  leaves  are  as 
strong  as  in  the  other  2  medias  given.  Even 
so,  I  still  use  the  water  method  whenever  I 
get  a  new  leaf  of  a  variety  I  do  not  have  and 
have  only  2  or  3  leaves.  My  reason  for  this 
is  that  in  this  way  I  can  check,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  petiole  at  all,  for  stem  rot,  some¬ 
thing  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  the  other 
medias.  Should  I  note  any  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tion,  I  can  easily  remove  the  leaf  from  the 
container,  cut  it  back  past  the  trouble  area, 
and  start  it  again.  Although  this  is  slow,  it  is 
the  most  certain,  for  in  the  hundreds  of  leaves 
I  have  started  I  have  only  lost  8  by  factual 
count  when  I  use  the  water  method.  There¬ 
fore,  even  though  it  is  slower,  I  feel  it  pays 
to  wait  rather  than  lose,  or  possibly  lose 
the  leaf. 


The  Making 
Of  An 

African  Violet  Fan 

Kitty  Brewster,  Islip,  New  York 
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Although  I  have  kept  no  written  record  of 
the  following,  I  am  certain  my  memory  is 
correct  in  this  experiment.  Somewhere  I  read 
that  someone  added,  after  the  petiole  had 
been  in  plain  water  for  a  week,  a  much  di¬ 
luted  solution  of  plant  food  as  the  water  in 
the  propagating  vial  needed  additional  mois¬ 
ture,  and  they  thought  it  hastened  root  de¬ 
velopment.  It  appealed  to  me  as  a  logical 
idea  as  all  growing  things  need  nourishment, 
petioles  are  not  unlike  babies  to  me,  so  I 
tried  it.  However,  after  6  separate  cuttings 
were  made  and  dates  were  noted  on  the  tape 
attached  to  the  containers  (I  use  adhesive 
tape  for  this)  I  noted  no  difference  in  the 
development,  either  as  to  a  larger,  stronger 
development  or  more  rapid  growth.  In  fact, 
I  lost  one  of  the  leaves;  but  I  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  with  this  idea  so  the  loss  of  that  leaf 
cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

I  built  a  small  rack  to  hold  the  glass  tubes 
I  use  in  water  propagating.  The  tubes  are 
the  type  used  in  chemistry.  It  is  an  easy  way 
to  store  them  as  well  as  to  check;  and  the 
tubes,  being  long  and  narrow,  prevent  any 
petiole  from  curling  if  the  stem  is  long  — 
something  they  seem  to  do,  and  this  makes 
potting  difficult. 

For  the  other  two  types  of  beds  I  used  the 
usual  flat  such  as  florists  do,  made  of  a 
cheap  wood,  or  old  fruit  crates  that  are 
easily  obtained;  and  these  were  lined  with 
foil  so  they  would  retain  water.  While  they 
worked  out  fairly  well,  I  found  I  could  get 
large,  shallow,  clay  dishes  from  my  florist 
for  very  little.  The  12  inch  size  holds  between 
75  to  100  leaves  without  crowding,  and 
this  is  important  for  if  they  are  too  crowded 
there  is  not  enough  space  to  allow  proper 
ventilation  and  rot  sets  in  very  easily. 


In  the  mixture  of  half  sand  and  half  vermi- 
culite  I  got  my  best  results;  the  loss  of  petioles 
was  less  than  2  per  cent  per  bed  and  the 
mixture  was  firm  enough  to  hold  the  petioles 
in  position  but  loose  enough  to  make  it  very 
easy  to  separate  the  plantlets  when  the  time 
came. 


The  clay  dishes  cut  down  the  need  for 
watering  a  great  deal.  About  once  a  week 
I  set  the  container  in  a  large  pan  or  tub 
filled  with  water,  to  insure  the  dish  being 
completely  moist.  There  are  no  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  these,  and  once  a  week  I 
water  from  the  tube  I  inserted  in  the  center 
of  the  pot.  I  use  the  plastic  cylinder  shaped 
bottles  such  as  the  average  druggist  now  puts 
pills  in;  they  are  about  SVz  inches  in  depth 
and  2  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  simple  to 
cut  the  bottom  off  with  a  small  saw,  making 
a  “pipe”  out  of  the  container.  By  using  these 
I  am  able  to  water  without  wetting  the 
leaves  or  causing  the  “soil”  to  move,  thus 
disturbing  the  leaves. 
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Each  container  is  set  up  as  follows:  IV2 
inches  of  shard  broken  in  fine  pieces,  or  tiny 
stones  (all  are  sterilized  first),  then  a  tea 
cup  of  charcoal  is  broken  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  then  an  inch  of  coarse,  sterile 
sand,  then  the  container  is  filled  to  the  top 
with  the  half  and  half  mixture.  A  hole  is 
dug  in  the  center  to  allow  the  tube  to  be 
inserted;  a  few  pebbles  are  put  in  the  tube  to 
prevent  clogging,  then  the  tube  is  set  in 
and  the  propagating  media  is  firmly  packed 
around  it.  I  believe  the  charcoal  assures  the 
mixture  remaining  sweet,  though  I  have  no 
proof  of  this.  However,  as  I  said,  I  have  only 
lost  8  petioles  in  all  in  this  mixture  and  by 
this  method. 

In  the  mixture  of  Va  sand,  Va  vermiculite 
and  Vs  soil,  I  lost  many  more.  I  used  it  5 
times,  each  time  also  setting  up  a  pot  of  half 
and  half,  and  as  I  only  lost  2  in  the  half  and 
half  mixture,  I  feel  the  test  fair  and  con¬ 
clusive. 

When  I  fix  the  petioles  for  propagating  I 
use  a  sterile  razor  blade.  I  keep  a  small  jar 
of  alcohol  near  and  drop  the  blades  in  it  after 
use;  however,  before  re-using  them  I  take 
them  out  and  lay  them  on  a  clean  paper 
towel  to  allow  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  be¬ 
fore  cutting  the  base  of  the  petioles.  Then  I 
slit  the  base  about  %  inch  up  the  stem  with 
2  cuts  forming  a  cross  cut,  place  the  petiole 
in  water  for  24  hours  as  this  causes  the  cut 
section  to  curl  out  at  right  angles  from  the 
stem.  Remove  from  the  water,  let  it  dry  on 
a  paper  towel  for  about  an  hour,  then  brush 
with  a  good  rooting  mixture,  using  a  child’s 
paint  brush.  Then  set  in  the  propagating  bed. 
By  causing  the  petiole  to  curl  I  find  that  I 
not  only  get  more  small  plants  from  each 


petiole,  but  that  in  most  cases  the  plants 
develop  in  such  a  fashion  that  I  seldom  have 
to  cut  the  roots  when  it  is  time  to  pot  them; 
I  feel  that  this  lessens  any  shock  when  pot¬ 
ting  them  and  hastens  the  plant  to  mature 
growth.  I  have  had  as  many  as  6  plants  from 
a  single  leaf,  but  usually  get  3  or  4  good 
sturdy  plants. 

I  have  found  that  the  rooting  mixture,  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  hasten  the  growth,  pro¬ 
motes  larger  and  stronger  plants.  I  have 
checked  this  by  taking  half  of  the  leaves 
from  the  same  plant  at  the  same  time,  putting 


them  in  the  same  propagating  mixture  under 
the  same  temperature  and  light  condition, 
and  not  treating  with  the  powder  but  powder¬ 
ing  the  other  half.  In  8  different  plantings  I 
found  the  same  results:  better  roots  when 
the  powder  was  used. 

Having  no  greenhouse,  I  have  converted 
an  extra  bedroom  into  one;  it  is  not  ideal 
but  it  works  out  quite  well.  The  only  trouble 
I  had  was  with  the  humidity.  To  overcome 
this  I  got  an  inexpensive  humidity  register 
and  used  an  old-fashioned  croup  kettle  that 
I  had  when  my  child  was  small.  During  the 
winter  months  this  is  used  once  a  week  un¬ 
less  the  heat  is  on  a  great  deal,  but  with 
the  humidity  register  it  is  simple  to  ascertain 
how  often  the  kettle  should  be  used.  I  try  to 
maintain  between  50  to  60  per  cent  humidity; 
lower  seems  to  slow  the  plants  down. 

When  I  pot  the  plants  from  the  propagating 
bed,  I  use  Black  Magic  African  Violet  Potting 
Mixture.  I  find  it  the  best  and  most  complete 
of  all  I  have  tried  so  far. 

I  feed  my  plants  once  a  month  from  October 
to  April,  allowing  them  to  rest  during  the 
summer  months. 

At  first  I  was  able  to  water  my  plants  from 
the  bottom,  as  that  is  the  ideal  way,  but 
as  my  stock  increased  my  room  lessened 
and  it  was  both  too  difficult  and  too  time 
consuming  to  continue.  I  now  water  the 
larger  “benches”  from  over  head,  have  no 
leaf  spot  at  all.  I  find  that  water  between  98° 
and  102°  is  warm  enough  to  prevent  spotting 
if  the  room  the  plants  are  in  is  good  and 
warm:  about  72°.  I  am  careful  to  see  that 
the  glass  curtains  are  closed  by  the  plants 
grown  in  the  windows  so  there  is  no  direct 
sunlight.  Most  of  my  plants  are  under  lights, 
but  with  the  stock  I  now  have  I  have  to  use 
every  inch  of  space  and  every  bit  of  light, 
so  I  must  use  windows  as  well  as  fluorescent 
lights. 

Three  months  ago  I  found  I  must  find  some 
means  of  adding  to  my  income,  so  I  took 
my  largest  plants,  they  were  in  3  inch  foil- 
bound  clay  pots,  to  the  local  florists.  I  sold 
all  I  took,  and  at  top  prices,  and  they  re¬ 
quested  that  I  bring  more.  At  this  time  I  am 
able  to  count  on  at  least  15  new  plants  of 
market  size  coming  into  bloom  each  week, 
but  within  a  few  months  this  number  will 
increase  greatly.  The  demand  for  them  is 
here  and  my  little  business  is  growing  into 
a  small  but  steady  income.  At  Christmas  and 
Easter  there  is  a  market  for  large  numbers 
of  the  smaller  blooming  plants.  I  have,  at 
this  time,  orders  for  all  I  can  possible  grow 
between  now  and  then. 

My  African  violets  have  always  been  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  and  now  they  are 
that  plus  an  income,  one  made  from  doing 
what  I  like  to  do  better  than  anything  else. 
They  are  rewarding  and  gratifying.  One  can 
hardly  ask  for  more.  end 
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The  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  who  came 
to  see  my  exhibit 
invited  me  to  pose 
with  him  in  this 
picture.  The  ladies 
are  officers  of 
the  flower  show. 
After  the  picture  was 
taken,  the  Monsignor 
invited  me  to  visit 
him  at  his  palace  so 
that  he  could  show 
me  his  horticultural 
books  as  well  as 
his  own  garden 
and  house  plants. 


Ricardo  Alvarez,  Iloilo  City,  Philippines 


African  Violets  in  the  Philippines 


I  saw  live  African  violets  for  the  first  time  about  3  years  ago  when  I 
visited  an  orchid  nursery  near  Manila.  The  plants  were  being  grown 
inside  a  large  lathhouse  together  with  Cattleyas  and  Vandas.  It  must 
have  been  love  at  first  sight  for  me,  for  right  then  and  there  I  decided 
I  would  grow  the  plant  myself.  I  bought  6  potted  plants,  3  with  double 
and  3  with  single  flowers,  but  all  of  different  colors.  The  plants  con¬ 
tinued  to  flower  for  me  for  awhile.  Later,  not  only  did  they  stop 
flowering,  but  from  their  looks  there  was  no  mistaking  that  they  were 
sick.  The  leaves  had  thickened;  they  had  become  stiff,  brittle,  and, 
especially  at  the  center,  wrinkled.  I  had  no  way  of  identifying  the 
cause  or  causes  of  their  ailments.  I  rooted  some  leaves  and  when  they 
produced  young  shoots,  the  leaves  of  these  were  twisted  also. 

Meanwhile  I  had  ordered  African  violet  seed  from  a  seed  house 
in  California.  They  had  only  2  varieties:  Blue  Fairy  Tales  and  lonantha 
Grandiflora.  These  grew  and  flowered.  Having  planted  them  in  5 
to  7  inch  pots,  some  grew  very  large.  I  had  several  with  spreads  of 
14  inches  or  more.  But  these  plants  also  became  sick. 

I  mentioned  about  using  large  pots;  that  was  at  the  beginning.  Now 
I  am  using  only  the  3  inch  and  4  inch  pots.  Smaller  pots  than  3  inches 
are  impractical.  Due  to  the  prevalent  high  temperature  during  the 
long  dry  season  here  the  soil  in  the  smaller  pots  dries  out  fast  and 
the  plants  wilt  unless  they  are  watered  at  least  twice  daily.  With  the 
sizes  of  pots  I  am  using  now,  my  plants  need  watering  only  once  a 
day.  Of  course,  during  the  rainy  season  my  plants  under  lath  roofs  get 
continuously  wet,  but  those  sheltered  from  the  rain  still  need  to  be 
watered  accordingly. 

At  the  start  I  knew  nothing  about  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  that 

attack  African  violets.  As  I  did  nothing  in  advance  to  protect  my 
plants,  they  became  infested.  I  noticed  the  presence  of  mealy  bugs 
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Plants  in  the  lathhouse  facing  south;  those  on  the 
lowest  tier  are  Episcias.  The  lathhouse  has  a  lath 
roof  but  no  walls;  with  three  sides  open,  the  plants 
get  more  light.  The  sun  being  in  the  south  during 
the  past  months,  the  front  of  this  lathhouse  is 
screened  from  about  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  to  protect  the 
plants  on  the  lower  tiers  from  being  burned.  Be¬ 
ginning  around  the  middle  of  March  the  screening 
will  no  longer  be  needed  until  around  October,  as  the 
path  of  the  sun  will  be  In  the  north. 

I  have  2  other  lathhouses:  one  faces  east;  the  other 
has  lath  walls  and  is  entirely  covered  with  mesh  wire, 
and  is  exposed  to  sunlight  from  all  directions.  I  have 
noticed  no  difference  in  growth  of'  my  plants  in 
whichever  lathhouse  they  are  grown. 


Below,  I.athhouse  facing  south. 


Below,  My  exhibit  at  the  flower  show  on  the  campus 
of  the  local  college  early  in  February.  The  lady  in 
the  native  dress  admiring  the  plants  is  the  wife  of 
our  provincial  governor.  She  is  leaving  the  flower 
show  and  thanking  me  for  the  African  violet  plants 
I  promised  her  as  a  gift.  She  is  well-traveled  and 
knows  how  to  appreciate  these  plants.  Other  persons 
are  part  of  the  crowd  that  came  to  see  the  exhibit. 
Though  not  very  well-known,  African  violets  are  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  Philippines  for  their  beautiful  flowers 
and  handsome  foliage. 


which  I  readily  recognized  as  they  used  to  in¬ 
fest  my  outdoor  garden  plants.  There  were 
also  signs  of  cyclamen  mite,  nematodes  and 
fungus  diseases.  Probably  there  were  several 
others.  Relative  identification  (I  could  not 
say  positive  even  now)  of  those  signs  came 
later  when  I  had  literature  on  African  violets. 
The  mealy  bugs  were  easily  disposed  of  by 
Nicotine  and  Malathion.  For  cyclamen  mite 
I  tried  Endrin,  and  Fermate  for  the  fungi. 
I  had  no  readily  available  remedy  against 
nematodes. 

I  did  not  sterilize  my  potting  soil  at  the 
beginning,  not  knowing  then  that  this  was 
necessary.  Later  I  tried  baking  my  soil,  which 
consisted  of  garden  loam,  sand  and  leaf  mold 
mixed  together  in  proportions  generally  rec¬ 
ommended  for  house  plants.  But  I  did  this 
only  when  I  needed  potting  soil  in  small 
quantities;  for  large  quantities  I  did  not  bake 
but  used  soil  insecticides  instead.  Insecticides 
were  more  convenient  and  required  less  ef¬ 
fort  to  prepare  and  apply.  The  insecticides 
(I  use  Chlordane  and  Aldrin)  must  have  killed 
a  lot  of  soil  insects,  but  I  had  yet  to  learn 
that  they  were  ineffective  against  nematodes. 
Later  I  read  about  Nemagon  D-D  and  V-C 
13,  and  I  used  them  too. 

I  observed  that  Nicotine  and  Malathion, 
which  were  bottled  locally,  caused  discolora¬ 
tion  to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  certain  varieties 
of  my  plants.  I  followed  the  instructions  on 
the  labels,  but  what  I  did  not  know  was  that 
these  insecticides,  lethal  to  mealy  bugs  and 
many  other  insect  pests,  were  not  especially 
or  properly  formulated  for  African  violets. 
I  learned  too  late  that  Malathion,  although 
recommended  for  African  violets,  could  cause 
harm  unless  prepared  purposely  for  these 
plants.  Regarding  discoloration,  the  stems  and 
undersides  of  the  leaves  became  purplish.  I 
had  nothing  against  this  color  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  turned  dull  dark  or  muddy  looking. 
Some  leaves  that  are  naturally  purple  also 
have  dark  hues  on  their  upper  surfaces,  but 
these  have  luster,  whereas  those  leaves  dis¬ 
colored  by  sprays  are  lusterless.  I  also  noticed 
that  some  of  the  leaves  that  did  not  become 
totally  discolored  exhibited  purple  streaks  on 
both  surfaces;  the  streaks  followed  the  pat¬ 
tern  or  contour  of  the  veins.  This  partial  dis¬ 
coloration  remains  permanently,  but  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  leaves  are  generally  normal. 

After  about  2  years  of  trying  to  grow  Afri¬ 
can  violets,  I  had  to  admit  that  I  still  did 
not  know  how;  but  even  then  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  quitting.  I  bought  books.  I  joined  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  I 
ordered  a  new  batch  of  leaf  cuttings  and  a 
package  of  seeds.  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  milled 
sphagnum  moss  and  rooted  the  leaves  in  both 
sphagnum  moss  and  vermiculite.  Using  these 
media,  I  had  seedlings  ready  for  transplanting 
in  a  little  over  2  months.  After  transplanting. 


my  plants  from  both  the  seeds  and  the  leaf 
cuttings  were  flowering  in  about  4  months, 
or  about  6  months  from  seeds  or  leaf  cuttings. 

These  new  plants  were  healthy  and  they 
flowered  profusely  but  not  for  very  long; 
later  I  noted  a  slackening  in  their  growth. 
I  also  saw  that  the  opened  flowers,  especially 
those  of  the  single  varieties,  fell  off  faster 
than  they  could  be  replaced.  And  still  later 
I  noticed  that  no  more  buds  were  coming, 
even  from  the  doubles.  I  was  very  disappoint¬ 
ed.  I  had  sterilized  my  potting  soil;  I  had 
been  spraying  my  plants  regularly  with  the 
sprays  recommended  for  them;  I  had  been 
feeding  them  with  fertilizers  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  them;  I  watered  them  according  to 
their  needs;  I  provided  them  protection  from 
excessive  sun  and  rain  ....  I  was  already  on 
the  verge  of  giving  up  when  I  came  across  an 
article  which  said  that  in  the  United  States 
the  flowers  of  African  violets  fell  off  during 
the  very  hot  summer  months.  It  was  our 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  March  and  April  last 
year,  when  this  happened,  so  I  decided  on 
giving  myself  and  my  plants  another  chance. 
My  plants,  of  course,  recovered,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  pictures,  and  I  am  glad  I 
made  the  right  decision. 

I  mentioned  about  our  hot  season.  Being  in 
the  tropics,  we  have  only  2  seasons  each 
year.  The  other  is  the  rainy  or  wet  season; 
this  lasts  for  about  half  a  year,  or  from  June 
to  November  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  season  not  only  of  continuous  rains  but 
of  frequent  storms,  typhoons  and  floods.  As 
my  African  violets  are  mostly  grown  in  lath- 
houses,  they  get  wet  and  remain  wet  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  My  plants  are  not  affected 
much  by  these  continuous  rains  and  wettings. 
I  lost  but  very  few  plants  through  rots  caused 
or  induced  by  the  incessant  wetting. 

I  grow  most  of  my  African  violets  under 
lathhouses  instead  of  under  glass.  Glass  green¬ 
houses  protect  the  plants  from  frosts  and  ex¬ 
treme  cold  of  the  winter  months,  but  we  have 
no  winter  ourselves.  During  the  hot  months 
my  plants  need  protection  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun;  I  give  them  this  by  spacing 
the  roof  laths  (there  are  1  by  2  inch  battens) 
only  one  inch  apart.  To  protect  them  from 
drips  of  water  during  rains,  the  roof  battens 
are  grooved  on  top  so  that  the  water  runs  off 
instead  of  dripping  on  the  plants. 

House  plant  growers  in  this  city  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  little  by  little 
becoming  convinced  that  African  violets  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  this  country.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  visited  my  African  violet  exhibit 
at  the  flower  show  held  in  this  city  recently. 
In  this  city  alone  there  are  now  more  than 
a  dozen  persons  growing  African  violets, 
whereas  about  2  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
trying  to — me.  end 
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Do  you  African  violet  lovers  want  to  start 
a  new  fad  and  have  all  your  visitors  “Oh” 
and  “Ah”  over  something  beautiful?  Then 
make  an  African  violet  totem  pole.  They  are 
easy  to  construct,  to  maintain,  are  constant 
conversation  pieces,  and  the  envy  of  all  those 
who  see  them  —  if  they  do  not  have  one. 

Pictured  with  her  totem  pole  is  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  this  idea.  She  made  the  first  totem 
pole  like  this  in  our  area  and  she  taught  me 
to  make  them.  I  have  enjoyed  making  them 
ever  since,  for  gifts.  So,  members  meet  our 
own  Annabelle  Smith  and  her  beautiful  totem 
pole  which  is  loaded  with  many  blooms  in 
several  colors.  It  is  really  a  vision  of  loveli¬ 
ness.  Another  member  of  our  club,  Ethel 
Strong,  took  the  picture  for  us  to  send  in  — 
she  is  also  helping  with  the  instructions. 

Here  is  how  they  are  made:  take  a  bulb 
bowl  (or  other  container)  that  measures  6 
to  10  inches  across.  The  size  of  the  bowl  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  plants  to  be 
used  in  the  totem  pole.  (Annabelle’s  bowl  is 
a  10  inch  one.)  Place  about  2  inches  of  char¬ 
coal  and  grits  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Then, 
use  either  1  inch  chicken  wire  or  florist  wire 
to  make  the  mesh  pole.  Of  course,  florist  wire 
is  softer  on  the  hands  than  chicken  wire  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  pliable.  Also  it  is  painted  and 
won’t  rust  and  comes  in  a  natural  green  color. 
However,  chicken  wire  is  good  and  it  is 
sturdy  to  work  with,  and  you  may  prefer  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  convenience  which 
wire  you  use. 

Make  a  coil  or  roll  of  the  wire  and  place 
in  the  bowl.  The  wire  must  be  coiled  tight 


enough  so  that  it  will  stand  upright.  I  use 
the  15  inch  wide  chicken  wire.  Now  dress  off 
the  top  of  the  charcoal  and  grits  with  a  layer 
of  dampened  sphagnum  moss.  Then,  a  little 
at  a  time,  line  the  chicken  wire  with  damp 
sphagnum  moss.  As  you  fill  the  center  of  the 
wire  pole  with  a  growing  mix  alternate  with 
the  damp  sphagnum  and  soil  mix  as  you 
build  it  up.  You  may  use  Black  Magic  or  a 
mixture  of  brown  peat,  Sponge-Rok  and  char¬ 
coal.  I  prepare  my  soil  mix  ahead  of  time  and 
use  about  V2  cup  of  sheep  or  cow  manure 
to  the  mix.  It  will  take  about  a  gallon  of  soil 
mixture  to  fill  the  pole. 

Place  your  first  plants  in  position  when 
you  have  the  pole  mossed  and  soil  mix  filled 
in  about  4  inches  high.  Stagger  the  plants 
around  all  sides  about  4  inches  apart.  I  do  not 
put  any  in  the  top  as  the  leaves  of  the  top 
row  of  plants  will  cover  the  space  at  the  top. 
Be  sure  and  seat  the  plants  firmly  in  place  and 
as  you  build  cover  the  wire  with  moss,  fill 
in  the  center  of  the  pole  with  soil  mix  and 
add  plants.  Plants  about  3  inches  across  are 
a  good  size  to  use. 

Use  the  same  procedure  for  Episcias  if  you 
would  like  an  Episcia  totem  pole.  Plant  4  Epis¬ 
cias  in  the  top  of  the  pole  and  1  in  each  side. 
Train  the  stolons  down  the  sides  and  secure 
them  with  wire  hairpins  or  short  pieces  of 
florist  wire.  An  8  or  9  inch  bowl  is  about  right 
for  4  Episcias  or  a  6  inch  bowl  for  just  2  Epis¬ 
cias.  Any  size  bowl  with  a  totem  pole  as  de¬ 
scribed  will  provide  excellent  growing  con¬ 
ditions  for  Episcias  as  they  cover  the  wire 
quickly  and  bloom  like  mad.  end 


Mrs.  Smith  holds  a  violet  totem  pole  she  designed 
and  built.  Note  the  bowl  on  which  it  rests.  Charcoal 
in  the  bowl  provides  drainage  and  humidity  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving  as  a  base  for  the  totem  pole. 


Totem  Poles  Are 
So  Much  Fun 

Bee  Wills,  Elgin,  Ill. 


PLACE 
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Your  request  for  a  specimen  of  the  Saint- 
paulia  species  found  by  me  some  two 
years  ago  reminded  me  that  it  was  too  long 
since  I  had  visited  their  attractive  but  eerie 
habitat.  The  site,  fortunately,  lies  well  off 
the  beaten  track  and  is  not  known  to  many 
although  the  area  which  only  covers  some 
quarter  of  a  square  mile,  is  the  type  locality 
for  several  species  of  flora  —  including 
Euphorbia  wakefieMii. 

From  Mombasa,  the  route  takes  the  main 
Nairobi  road  for  some  30  miles,  then  turns 
off  through  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Giryama  tribe  —  a  picturesque  pastorial 
people,  the  women  thereof  all  wearing  a 
bustle  called  a  rlnda.  This  consists  of  40  yards 
of  white  material  wound  round  the  waist. 
Nothing  else  is  worn  except,  possibly,  a  cala¬ 
bash  containing  water  balanced  on  her  head. 

The  road  is  undulating  with  a  murram 
surface  and,  during  the  wet  season,  often 
impassable.  On  this  May  day,  however,  the 
road  was  dry  and  the  past  2  rainy  months 
had  turned  the  bush  into  a  flowering  garden. 
Aloe  secundiflora  with  its  huge  orange  spikes 
predominated,  with  smaller  clumps  of  Aloe 
lateritia.  Euphorbia  ingens  also  grows  in  pro¬ 


fusion.  So,  on  to  the  village  of  Kaloleni  and 
again  on  until  ahead  appears  a  fantastic  rock 
formation  rising  in  parts  to  over  100  feet. 

This  is  the  habitat  of  the  new  Saintpauiia. 
The  bush  is  even  more  luxuriant  just  here. 
Fine  specimens  of  Cycad,  Draceana  and  the 
very  attractive  large  shrub  Markhamia  zanzi- 
barica.  At  the  base  of  the  rocks  is  Aloe 
rabaiensis  and  higher  up  is  Euphorbia  wake¬ 
fieMii,  the  type  locality  for  both  of  these 
plants.  Resisting  the  temptation  to  collect 
these,  I  pressed  on  to  the  cliff  face. 

A  number  of  fissures  lead  into  the  forma- 
tion  but  the  undergrowth  was  so  thick  that  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  rock.  Great  care  had  to  be  taken 
to  avoid  falling  into  underground  caverns,  the 
entrance  to  which  were  covered  by  foliage. 
Succeeding  at  last  in  finding  a  cleft  just  wide 
enough  for  progress,  I  groped  my  way  in 
semidarkness  for  some  40  yards,  conscious  all 
the  time  of  a  strong  “cat”  smell.  It  was  all 
very  eerie  and  my  peace  of  mind  was  not 
helped  by  finding  a  native  “sanctom”  where 
some  mystic  rite  had  obviously  been  per¬ 
formed.  Fortunately  nobody  was  present  but 
the  evidence  of  a  fire,  white  feathers,  pieces 
or  rag  tied  to  branches  and  other  symbols, 
was  sufficient  to  quicken  my  steps,  parti¬ 
cularly  when,  in  a  patch  of  sand,  I  saw  the 
pug  marks  of  a  leopard.  No  more  conjectures 
about  the  “cat”  smell!  At  last  I  saw  just 
two  Saintpaulias  growing  about  15  feet  up 
in  a  crevice  in  the  rocks.  Fortunately,  a  rock 
about  7  feet  high  would  bring  me  nearer. 
Starting  to  climb  this,  I  found  my  hand  with¬ 
in  about  6  inches  of  a  thin  black  tail.  One 
moment’s  horror,  but  it  was  too  thin;  it 
could  only  be  a  sloe-worm  —  I  hoped.  But 
there  was  the  plant.  Two  quick  photographs, 
a  cut  branch  to  work  out  the  little  prize  and 
away  — -  back  to  the  comforting  full  light 
of  day,  happy  in  the  thought  that  yet  an¬ 
other  Saintpauiia  would  eventually  bring  joy 
to  thousands. 


General  view  of  site. 
The  violets  grow  in 
clefts  and  one  has  to 
crawl  into  narrow 
openings  to  get  inside 
the  rock  formation. 


Col.  Roy  D.  Bayliss 


Left,  Another  view 
showing  vegetation  — 
a  nice  example  of 
Encephalatos  in  left 
foreground  and  Dra- 
ceana  growing  on  cliff 
top. 


Eight,  A  view  insi’iu 
one  of  the  clefts.  Note 
the  very  dense  shade 
and  the  steep  side  of 
the  rock  fall,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  place  to  climb 
to.  The  matted  vege¬ 
tation  growing  out 
from  the  fissures  in 
the  stone  covers  tre¬ 
acherous  underground 
caverns. 


Left,  This  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  actual 
plant  sent  to  you  be¬ 
fore  collecting.  Wild 
balsam  Is  in  flow^er 
above  left. 
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Right,  Another  plant 
in  site.  Seeded  in  a 
small  pocket  of  hum¬ 
us  a  plant  of  this 
species  is  pictured  in 
its  growing  location 
on  the  vertical  face  of 
the  rock. 


Left,  The  parent  plant 
—  the  original  one  I 
found  about  two 
years  ago.  It  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  twelve  inch 
pot  and  has  a  large 
leaf  spread.  Flowers 
are  nearly  over. 


Right,  A  flower  from 
the  parent  plant  pic¬ 
tured  above.  This 
photograph  was  taken 
about  one  year  ago  — - 
the  first  time  I  had  it 
bloom.  Blossoms  are 
nice  size  for  species. 
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Jennie  McAfee,  Cliffside  Park,  New  Jersey 


More  About:  Too  Much  Fluorescent  Light 


The  article  on  Too  Much  Fluorescent  Light 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  has  prompted  me  to  offer  my  ex¬ 
periences,  hoping  they  may  be  helpful  to 
others.  I  have  been  growing  African  violets 
for  about  6  years.  My  babies  have  always 
responded  beautifully  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  loss  from  root  rot.  As  I  had 
several  thousand  plants  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  I  believe  this  was  to  be  expected. 

I  used  to  live  in  Oakland,  New  Jersey,  with 
the  Ramapo  River  about  12  feet  from  my 
door.  My  sunporch  faced  the  river  to  the 
east  and  my  plants  were  never  harmed  by 
the  sun.  In  the  summer  the  sun  filtered 
through  the  leaves  on  the  trees;  on  the 
south  end  I  used  tissue  paper  for  protection  in 
the  summer  from  1  until  4  p.m.  I  mixed  and 
baked  my  own  soil,  improving  the  mixture  as 
time  passed. 

I  recently  sold  my  home  and  moved  to  the 
city  to  be  closer  to  my  husband’s  work.  We 
leased  an  apartment  for  a  year  to  allow  us 
time  to  look  for  a  suitable  home  before  buy¬ 
ing  again.  The  modern  windows  are  too  high 
to  give  enough  light,  so  I  purchased  a  Flora 
Cart.  I  was  thrilled  to  think  my  precious  col¬ 
lection  (I  sold  most  and  only  brought  150 
of  the  choicest  plants,  plus  100  leaves)  would 
get  undivided  attention  and  the  proper  light 
hours.  Instead,  I  have  had  one  problem  after 
another.  I  bought  “1001  Questions  and 
Answers”  and  Neil  Miller’s  Pest  Control 
Chart,  both  of  which  contained  much  valuable 
and  helpful  information. 

I  had  potted  some  babies  in  a  commercially 
purchased  soil,  and  these  were  affected  with 
springtails  and  symphyllids,  which  I  eradicat¬ 
ed  with  several  doses  of  V-C  13.  I  nut  t^ese 
plants  in  the  limestone  filled  trays  among  my 
other  plants.  Apparently  the  bugs  weren’t 
entirely  eliminated  as  they  spread  to  my 
ot^er  plants.  I  dosed  my  entire  collection  12 
times  with  V-C  13,  losing  a  few  to  root  rot. 
I  am  sure  I  have  no  more  as  I  flushed  each 
plant  well  with  V-C  13,  each  time  checking 
the  flushed  water  in  the  saucers. 

I  then  discovered  I  had  oligochaetes;  thanks 
to  the  book  I  recognized  them.  I  wish  that 
more  was  known  about  these  tiny  worms.  I 
honestly  believe  they  are  harmful.  I  had 
several  in  a  saucer  of  triple  strength  V-C  13 
for  3  hours  and  they  were  still  alive  and 
squirming.  I  observed  several  clinging  tightly 
to  the  perfect  roots  of  a  rooted  clump,  even 
after  all  vermiculite  was  washed  off.  As  I 
couldn’t  purchase  anything  else  nearby,  I 
decided  not  to  wait  but  washed  the  old  soil 
off  every  plant  thoroughly  and  repotted  in 


soil  that  I  had  sterilized  by  baking.  Since 
then  I  have  only  seen  a  few  clinging  to  the 
bottoms  of  3  clay  pots  in  which  small  plants 
had  been  placed.  Thank  goodness  for  clay 
pots.  I  feel  that  these  creatures  can  be  in 
plastic  pots  and  unsuspected  for  some  time, 
as  they  seldom  are  in  evidence.  I  now  have 
each  plant  in  its  own  saucer,  setting  on  the 
limestones,  and  check  them  daily.  I  am  glad 
I  was  able  to  recognize  these  pests  and  elimi¬ 
nate  them. 

Now  about  my  fluorescent  light  problems 
.  .  .  I  had  two  40  watt  cool  white  48  inch 
tubes  to  each  shelf,  ranging  from  14  to  17 
inches  from  the  stones  to  the  lights.  In  a  short 
time  I  noticed  the  centers  on  some  of  the 
pinks  and  Supremes  were  growing  tight, 
some  of  the  buds  refused  to  open,  and  the 
few  that  did,  did  so  as  if  unhappy  and  not 
full.  From  all  appearances  one  might  say  it 
was  cyclamen  mite.  I  had  never  seen  a  mite 
infested  plant,  so  read  all  I  could  on  the 
subject.  I  was  so  sure  it  just  couldn’t  be,  as 
I  use  spray  bombs  regularly,  keeping  at  a 
safe  distance.  However,  I  began  spraying 
twice  a  week  ...  no  change.  A  few  of  the 
plants  had  good  centers  but  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  had  small  brown  spots:  a  few  others 
had  brown  spots  on  the  underside  of  the 
lower  leaves  as  though  they  had  been  poked 
with  a  thick  brown  pencil  point.  Could  this 
be  from  the  fumes  of  the  V-C  13  on  the 
stones  the  plants  stand  on?  Some  of  the  Su¬ 
premes  were  chubby  looking  and  a  few  T-V’s 
had  their  foliage  curled  under;  a  few  plants 
seemed  to  be  about  %rds  their  regular  size; 
several  had  lighter  edges  on  their  fringed 
foliage  (very  attractive);  and  others  were 
spotted  or  splotched  yellow  or  light  brown. 
Now  that  I  have  repotted,  some  of  the  buds 
have  opened.  The  affected  plants  appeared 
tense,  as  though  they  were  wearing  tight 
shoes. 

I  believe  that  all  these  troubles  were  caused 
by  the  fluorescent  lights:  I  formerly  had  mine 
on  16  hours  a  day.  To  try  to  correct  this 
situation,  I  now  have  one  warm  white  and 
one  cool  white  above  each  tray;  I  have  also 
reduced  my  light  hours  to  12  on  and  12  off. 
Also,  I  have  changed  the  distances  from  the 
stones  to  the  light  tubes:  for  large  plants  20 
inches  and  for  smaller  plants  18  inches. 

Amid  all  this  confusion  there  is  a  happy 
note.  For  some  unexplainable  reason  growing 
side  by  side  with  these  “temperamental” 
babies  are  about  30  plants  with  beautifully 
shiny  dark  foliage,  just  loaded  with  blooms! 
And  many,  many  others  that  are  smaller  and 
younger  also  have  perfect  foliage  and  lots  of 
buds.  I  do  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
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La  Verne  Hager,  Seattle,  Washington 

Did  I  Give  Too  Much  Fluorescent  Light? 


IT  was  certainly  good  to  see  the  article  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  (page  35)  concerning  too  much  light. 

Last  October  I  was  so  sure  that  I  had 
cyclamen  mite  and  yet  it  seemed  impossible 
since  we  spray  regularly  and  take  such  pre¬ 
cautions  as  are  humanly  possible  to  avoid 
such  a  thing,  but  the  evidence  certainly  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  there.  We  set  about  destroying  over 
100  plants  and  then  gave  up  and  decided  to  let 
the  “bugs”  have  them  while  we  went  up¬ 
stairs  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  had  the 
beginnings  of  a  good  crying  spell.  Believe  me, 
there  were  over  350  plants  of  assorted  sizes 
in  the  rack  that  must  be  contaminated  by  this 
time,  so  I  felt  pretty  sorry  for  myself.  In 
pure  “plant  hatred,”  I  left  the  mess  alone  and 
stayed  away  from  them  for  over  a  week,  just 
taking  care  of  my  plants  that  were  upstairs. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  I  had  to  go 
down  to  the  basement,  so  I  looked  over  at  the 
plant  rack,  expecting  to  see  them  all  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  mites.  The  centers  of  the  first 
group  of  plants  that  were  left  after  we  stop¬ 
ped  destroying  them,  had  new  and  fresh  green 
leaves  coming  out  of  them,  and  the  larger 
plants  that  had  looked  so  “mitey”  in  the 
center  were  growing  very  nicely;  the  stems 
were  straight  and  the  blooms  were  clear. 
The  younger  plants  were  still  perfect  (no 
mites  seemed  ever  to  have  affected  these) 
and  no  other  plants  seemed  to  be  infected 
since  the  first  evidence  of  “mites.” 

We  set  about  studying  this  situation,  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  what  new  disease  could  have 
attacked  the  plants  and  accomplished  so  much 
damage  in  less  than  4  days.  The  only  plants 
that  were  perfect  to  try  the  experiment  with 
were  the  ones  upstairs  as  they  would  not  have 
been  contaminated;  and  a  group  of  these  were 
transported  to  a  new  home  in  the  basement. 
Within  3  days  the  larger  one  (16  inches  across) 
was  apparently  losing  its  center;  it  took  4 
days  to  bother  one  about  10  inches  across, 
and  a  small  duPont  that  hadn’t  yet  bloomed 
wasn’t  bothered  at  all.  The  only  conclusion 
then  became  clear;  it  had  to  be  an  environ¬ 
mental  change. 

The  rack  where  these  plants  were  was  a 
new  one  that  we  had  just  finished  building, 
and  we  had  moved  large  and  medium  sized 
plants  into  it,  and  had  potted  up  some  babies 
to  help  fill  it  up.  We  hadn’t  checked  the 
temperature  or  humidity  since  it  was  October 
and  we  felt  that  the  furnace  runs,  that  fur¬ 
nished  heat  to  the  upstairs,  would  give  us 
adequate  heat.  We  had  found  before  that  in 
our  home  I  had  the  best  results  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  70°  to  72°  and  the  humidity 


around  45%  to  50%,  We  checked  the  base¬ 
ment  and  to  our  horror  it  was  58°  with  a  hu¬ 
midity  of  45  % .  The  first  thing  my  very 
understanding  husband  did  was  to  cut  two 
vents  in  two  heat  runs.  This  raised  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  60°  to  63°  and  even  cut  the 
humidity  by  allowing  the  Zonolite  that  was 
in  the  trays  to  dry  out  a  little. 

Then  we  took  three  more  different  sized 
plants  downstairs  to  try  out  these  conditions; 
the  two  larger  ones  were  affected  but  not  the 
smaller  one.  The  only  thing  left  to  try  was  to 
withhold  fertilizer  from  plants  that  were  go¬ 
ing  down  into  the  cold  and  light.  This  was 
the  answer:  with  a  temperature  of  not  more 
than  64°  we  have  found  that  plants  can  be 
moved  downstairs  safely  if  they  are  not  fer¬ 
tilized  so  often.  Also,  if  leaves  are  set  down 
in  this  condition  they  grow  beautifully. 

After  2  months  of  these  conditions  we 
found  that  the  plants  were  ail  normal  so  far 
as  “mites”  were  concerned.  The  younger 
plants  were  surprisingly  beautiful  in  the 
quality  of  cleanliness,  growth,  blossom  color 
and  turgidity.  The  older  plants  had  now  set 
out  a  row  of  new  leaves  that  were  heavy  and 
glossy,  and  the  blooms,  while  not  so  many, 
had  a  marvelous  quality.  Yet,  as  time  went 
on  and  the  winter  got  colder,  the  growth 
slowed  down  and  the  leaves  started  to  space 
out  more  between  layers,  so  I  tried  one  more 
new  approach.  Instead  of  having  the  lights 
turned  on  at  9  a.m,  and  off  at  11  p.m.  we 
almost  reversed  the  hours  so  as  to  force  them 
to  grow  at  night  when  the  furnace  was  off. 
The  new  hours  were  6  p.m.  to  8  a.m.;  later  we 
tried  it  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.;  then  from  3  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  As  the  lights  are  14  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  4  inch  pots,  we  noticed  that  the 
shorter  plants  were  doing  better  so  now  we 
have  the  lights  on  for  10  hours  a  night  and 
all  seems  well.  However,  as  the  temperature 
rises  for  summer  we  will  add  additional  light. 
To  sum  up  the  best  growing  conditions  in  our 
basement,  let’s  put  it  this  way:  (1)  Fertilize 
every  6  weeks;  (2)  10  to  12  hours  of  light  per 
day  with  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  and  a 
humidity  of  40%;  (3)  Place  Supreme  and 
duPoiit  plants  on  the  lower  shelves. 

This  formula  works  very  well  for  the 
above  conditions  where  the  lights  are  14 
inches  above  a  4  inch  pot.  However,  since 
checking  around  with  other  growers,  I  have 
found  other  symptoms  of  too  much  light 
where  the  other  extreme  of  too  much  heat 
was  a  problem.  For  example,  one  grower  has 
plants  that  would  grow  like  bunch  trees  in 
her  basement,  and  her  temperature  is  70°  to 
continued  next  page  bottom  column  one 
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Be  Bright  With  Light 


Bette  Wilson  Torriere,  Lockport,  New  York 

Fluorescent  lights  are  a  boon  to  the 
African  violet  grower  who  does  not  have 
a  greenhouse  or  enough  window  space  for 
her  plants,  but  she  has  to  follow  certain 
rules,  learn  by  experience,  and  use  common 
sense.  Fluorescent  lights  alone  are  not  fool¬ 
proof. 

If  she  is  not  growing  well-shaped,  healthy 
plants  in  proper  daylight  she  probably  will 


TOO  MUCH  FLUORESCENT  LIGHT — Cont. 

75°  with  a  humidity  of  65%  to  70%;  but  by 
lowering  the  humidity  and  turning  on  the 
lights  for  12  hours  instead  of  14  to  16  hours, 
her  plants  have  taken  on  more  normal  growth. 

These  two  formulas  have  worked  well  in 
the  South  San  Francisco  Bay  area  too,  where 
a  friend  was  having  both  “mite”  trouble  and 
bunched  growth. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  always  both¬ 
ered  me  about  violet  growers  in  this  area;  it 
seems  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  admit  that  you 
are  having  “troubles”  with  your  plants.  One 
group  that  I  know  of  passes  mites  (the  real 
ones)  around  like  a  round  robin.  This  is  so 
foolish;  if  our  societies  would  teach  people 
not  to  hide  their  problems  but  to  discuss  them 
openly,  we  could  learn  so  much  more  about 
their  culture  and  not  pass  troubles  on  to  our 
friends.  There  is  a  commercial  grower  in  a 
nearby  state  who  hasn’t  learned  or  cared 
enough  to  say,  “Sorry,  I  cannot  give  you 
a  plant  today  because  we  have  troubles.” 
Instead,  he  sells  either  a  toxic  affected  plant 
from  too  much  spray  or  a  diseased  one.  The 
individual  collector  should  start  a  trend  of 
being  honest  when  she  suspects  troubles,  then 
the  rest  will  respect  them  and  soon  follow 
the  example. 

Oh,  that’s  right,  this  was  to  be  on  too 
much  light,  wasn’t  it?  Well,  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  me  but  I  feel  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  “lights”  besides  fluorescents.  As  I 
said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  thank 
you,  Alma  Wright,  for  the  interesting  article 
in  the  March  edition  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine.  end 


not  grow  better  ones  under  lights.  In  fact, 
she  might  grow  worse  ones  because  if  she 
only  waters  on  certain  days,  uses  cold  water, 
fertilizes  when  the  mood  seizes  her,  scoffs  at 
sterilized  soil  and  properly  balanced  planting 
mixtures,  ignores  drainage,  crowds  her  plants, 
forgets  grooming,  overpots,  doesn’t  indirectly 
freshen  air,  and  trusts  any  temperature  —  she 
may  lack  the  plant  sense  required  for  fluores¬ 
cent  flowering. 

Proper  distance  from  light,  balance  of  light, 
and  duration  of  light  are  the  keys  to  success 
in  plant  culture  under  lights.  Plants  that  are 
grown  too  close  to  lights  or  have  too  long  a 
light  day  become  stunted;  plants  that  are 
grown  too  far  from  lights  or  have  too  short  a 
light  day  become  long-stemmed  and  floppy. 
A  discerning  eye  can  spot  these  troubles  (be¬ 
fore  they  really  are  troubles)  within  a  week 
or  two.  Some  violets  will  stand  more  light 
than  others.  All  should  be  turned  regularly 
for  symmetrical  foliage,  just  as  is  done  when 
they  are  grown  in  daylight.  Balanced  light 
brings  the  best  results,  and  the  change  will 
be  seen  within  a  week  if  one  is  looking 
through  her  Saintpaulia  spectacles.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  a  warm  and  a  cool  fluorescent 
tube  results  in  earlier  blooms  and  nicer 
foliage. 

African  violets  need  more  feeding  under 
lights  because  they  are  not  growing  under 
seasonal  light  but  under  the  equivalent  of 
constant  summer  skies. 

Give  an  alert  glance  at  the  plants  each  day, 
as  they  have  individual  watering  require¬ 
ments  under  lights,  too.  Plants,  placed  the 
proper  space  from  light,  can  stand  a  re¬ 
freshing  leaf  rinsing  while  being  watered. 

Plants  under  lights  are  just  as  susceptible 
to  insects  and  diseases  as  their  sunshine  sis¬ 
ters.  A  reliable  plant  spray  should  be  used 
regularly;  and  isolation  of  any  infected 
plants  should  be  practiced. 

Newly  acquired  plants  should  be  put  in  an 
isolation  booth  (reserve  a  small  tube  set-up 
for  this)  until  they  answer  that  $64,000  ques¬ 
tion,  “Are  they  free  from  fret?” 

Those  who  argue  against  my  contention 
that  African  violets  do  as  well  in  the  right 
window  as  under  lights  will  find  my  weak 
spot  in  operation-propagation.  The  first  big 
assets  of  increasing  the  crop  under  lights  are 
the  neat  window  sills  and  uncluttered  plant 
stands.  Furthermore,  the  leaves  do  seem  to 
respond  quicker  and  better  to  consistent  light 
quantity. 

There  is  another  advantage  with  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting:  fresh  transplanted  violets  can 
go  under  the  lights  immediately.  The  same 
plants  would  wilt,  or,  at  least,  have  a  tem¬ 
porary  set  back  if  put  in  the  windows  so  soon 
after  transplanting. 

Fluorescent  lights,  if  used  correctly,  fore¬ 
cast  a  bright  future  for  African  violets. 

end 
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Perseverance  Pays 

Looking  back  over  the  last  twelve  years,  I 
believe  perseverance  does  pay,  especially 
where  African  violets  are  concerned.  Certain¬ 
ly  I  am  very  thankful  I  didn’t  give  up  trying 
to  grow  them. 

In  1947  my  husband  and  I  were  interested 
visitors  at  the  first  National  African  Violet 
Show  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  still  recall  the 
pleasure  we  derived  from  viewing  the  lovely 
plants  on  display.  A  friend  who  raised  a  few 
plants  kindly  gave  me  leaves  to  start,  but, 
after  rooting  these  in  water,  the  secret  of 
keeping  them  alive  after  potting  eluded  me. 
From  time  to  time  I  would  see  plants  for  sale 
and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  own 
them,  but  these  too  went  the  way  of  the 
others.  Thinking  African  violets  were  not 
meant  for  me,  or  at  least  required  some  mys¬ 
terious  know-how,  I  would  vow  “never  again” 
over  and  over. 

With  two  small  children  to  keep  me  busy 
I  tried  to  forget  that  African  violets  did  grow 
and  bloom,  but  I  still  yearned  and  sighed  over 
the  blooming  plants  I  saw  in  other  people’s 
homes.  In  1951  my  engineer  husband  decided 
to  relocate  in  California  and  we  moved  lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well 
that  my  efforts  with  African  violets  had  not 
succeeded;  United  Airlines’  baggage  limit 
would  not  have  been  adequate.  I  have  since 
learned  that  movers  in  general  prefer  not  to 
be  responsible  for  a  roomful  of  plants. 

After  settling  in  the  Sacramento  area,  I 
again  tried  my  hand  with  purchased  plants 
but  to  no  avail.  Perhaps  the  plants  were  not 
always  in  clean,  healthy  condition  to  begin 
with,  and  my  ignorance  did  not  help.  Just 
as  I  was  almost  convinced  that  Saintpaulias 
were  difficult,  temperamental  and  just 
wouldn’t  grow  for  me,  a  multiple  crowned 
plant  with  a  lovely  double,  dark  blue  bloom 
snared  me  at  a  local  supermarket.  As  before. 


it  stopped  blooming  but  it  survived  my  clumsy 
job  of  dividing.  I  gave  away  all  but  one 
plant,  thinking  it  would  be  cruel  to  permit 
those  to  die  too. 

Little  did  I  dream  that  one  plant  would 
lead  to  all  this.  That  plant  thrived  and 
bloomed  for  me  shortly  before  our  third  child 
was  born  in  January  1956,  and  seemed  very 
happy  in  the  bright  northwest  corner  window 
over  the  kitchen  sink.  What  a  thrill  that  was. 
Later,  as  I  delved  into  the  how  and  why,  I 
found  that  by  happy  coincidence  I  was  doing 
nearly  everything  right — providing  sufficient 
light,  water,  humidity,  food,  and  a  good  meas¬ 
ure  of  tender,  loving  care.  Mother’s  Day  that 
year  brought  my  second  happy  blooming  plant. 
From  there  I  followed  a  well-known  path:  a 
few  more  plants,  then  some  fresh  leaves  from 
a  lady  in  my  husband’s  office;  more  plants 
and  more  leaves  swapped  with  a  neighbor. 
The  day  my  first  plant  bloomed  that  I  had 
grown  from  a  leaf,  by  way  of  celebration  I 
ordered  some  fresh  leaves  from  Helen  Mont¬ 
gomery  through  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 
I  had  joined  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  in  the  meantime,  after  acquiring 
Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson’s  “The  Complete  Book 
of  African  Violets.”  By  this  time  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  without  will  power  when  it  came  to  a 
plant  with  blooms  or  foliage  that  was  different 
from  what  I  already  had. 

During  this  period  my  husband  was  only 
an  interested  bystander  —  very  tolerant  and 
understanding.  Late  in  1957  I  persuaded  him 
to  join  our  local  Capital  City  Saintpaulia  So¬ 
ciety  with  me,  as  I  do  not  drive.  In  the  spring 
of  1958  I  entered  my  first  show  with  eight 
plants  seven  of  which  won  ribbons,  four  of 
them  blues,  which  resulted  in  my  receiving 
the  amateur  of  the  year  trophy.  I  had  en¬ 
tered  my  babies  simply  for  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  on  display  at  the  fine  Sacra¬ 
mento  show,  never  dreaming  they  would  win 
ribbons. 

In  May  that  year  I  had  the  privilege  of 


Some  seedlings  bloomed  in  5  months  and  00-.% 
days  on  the  Fluor-Al.  A  plastic^, curtain  covers  ^ 
three  sides  of  the  lower  shelf.  ^  \sv''  \\" 


Mrs.  Bezouska  is  watering  her  strawberry  jar 
planted  with  miniatures.  Other  plants  on%  the 
cart  are  violet  seedlings  coming  into  bloom. 


attending  a  judging  school  in  Sacramento  that 
was  taught  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Carey  and  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Northern  California  Council  of 
African  Violet  Societies,  of  which  our  society 
is  a  member.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  experience,  and  I  feel  I  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  knowledge  gained  that  day. 

Soon  afterward  I  was  honored  by  election 
to  the  vice  presidency  of  our  local  African 
violet  society.  Prior  to  this  year’s  show,  I 
handled  publicity,  and  also  had  the  privilege 
of  acting  as  a  judge’s  clerk  during  the  judging. 
I  would  heartily  recommend  the  former  job 
as  an  excellent  way  to  gain  knowledge  and 
experience  in  show  planning  and  preparation. 
Serving  as  a  judge’s  clerk  affords  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  how  plants  are  judged  and 
what  the  judges  look  for  in  a  show  plant. 

All  along  my  husband  thought  “violets  are 
pretty  but  .  .  .  .”  Last  fall  he  was  “bitten’’ 
when  I  was  hospitalized  for  surgery  and  the 
job  of  tending  my  plants  fell  to  him  and  our 
young  daughter  Christine.  He  must  have 
given  them  the  “proper  care  with  a  calcu¬ 
lated  measure  of  neglect,’’  as  he  put  it,  for 
my  lovely  plants  were  “blooming  up  a  storm’’ 
during  my  convalescence  and  continued  to  do 
so  all  winter  long.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
himself  that  he  chose  several  plants  for  his 
own  and  he  and  Christy  shared  a  shelf  on  the 
fluorescent  cart  that  arrived  at  Thanksgiving 
time  as  an  early  Christmas  gift  to  help  me 
pass  the  days  while  regaining  my  strength. 

My  family  decided  to  enter  that  year’s 
show  “just  for  fun’’  and  they  did  me  proud. 
Christy  entered  six  lovely  plants  and  each 
received  a  ribbon:  two  blues,  two  reds  and 
two  whites.  Our  little  girl’s  eyes  nearly 
popped  when  she  learned  she  had  won  the 
junior  trophy  in  her  age  group,  five  to  nine 
years.  We  were  all  pleased  and  proud  of 
Daddy’s  being  named  amateur  of  the  year, 
with  four  entries  winning  two  blues  and  a 
red  ribbon. 

Last  May  another  honor  came  when 
I  was  elected  president  of  our  Capital  City 
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group.  At  first  I  was  not  sure  I  could  do  the 
office  justice,  but  with  a  fine  group  of  fellow 
officers  and  a  willing,  co-operative  member¬ 
ship  of  nice  people,  I  knew  it  would  be 
fun  to  further  the  cause  of  the  lovely,  very 
satisfactory  and  faithful  African  violet. 

This  past  spring  we  all  enjoyed  watching 
some  seeds  sprout  and  develop  into  an  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  seedlings.  The  seed  was 
purchased  from  Mr.  Everett  Hammond  who 
produces  some  very  lovely  varieties  indeed 
down  in  Irvington,  California.  Some  of  the 
seedlings  show  signs  of  being  ready  to  bloom 
soon  and  we  can  hardly  wait.  It  will  be  hard 
to  part  with  those  plants  not  worth  perpetu¬ 
ating,  but  space  is  definitely  at  a  premium 
now. 

Currently  we  are  looking  ahead  to  1962 
and  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America 
Convention  in  San  Francisco,  many  years 
later  and  many  miles  away  from  that  first 
show  in  Atlanta.  If  the  next  three  years  are 
as  happy  and  busy  as  the  past  three  have 
been,  Convention  time  will  be  upon  us  be¬ 
fore  we  know  it. 

I  hope  this  article  will  reach  and  help 
someone  who  may  have  despaired  of  his  or 
her  luck  and  lack  of  a  green  thumb.  As  I  tell 
everyone  who  sees  our  lovely  collection,  if 
I  could  succeed,  anyone  who  wants  to  can, 
just  by  providing  the  simple  care  African 
violets  need.  I  try  to  remember  to  add  the 
warning  that  “one  will  lead  to  more”  as  I 
share  small  plants  and  leaves.  Growing  Afri¬ 
can  violets  is  a  hobby  that  should  be  shared 
to  be  enjoyed  to  the  fullest.  My  plants  are 
now  too  many  to  count,  so  I  try  to  count 
some  of  my  blessings  instead:  a  wonderful 
family,  the  many  nice  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  some  worth-while  lessons  learn¬ 
ed,  many  nice  friendships  made,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  blessing  of  health  regained — 
all  through  my  lovely  African  violets.  Truly, 
perseverance  pays.  end 


A  close-iip  of  plants  on  the  middle  shelf  of  the 
Fluor-Al  pictured  on  the  opposite  page.  Plants 
grow  well  in  the  Fluor-Al. 


Mrs.  Bezouska  is  shown  holding  one  of  her 
seedlings  which  has  not  yet  come  into  flower. 
Their  flowering  is  eagerly  anticipated. 


Real  Results 
From 
The  Roekies 


Leah  Paul,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Mrs.  Paul  with  Gold  Ribbon  Award  plants. 


I  must  have  inherited  my  love  for  growing 
flowers  from  my  father  and  his  English 
ancestors  as  they  were  all  enthusiastic  gar¬ 
deners.  When  we  bought  a  new  home  in  1947, 
I  was  kept  busy  raising  flowers  to  beautify 
our  yard  and  even  succeeded  in  winning  a 
few  ribbons  on  chrysanthemums  and  roses 
at  local  shows. 

In  1950  I  sent  for  a  few  African  violet 
cuttings  from  R.  G.  Baxter,  who  listed  about 
20  varieties  including  Double  Margaret,  Red 
Head,  Jessie,  Blue  Boy,  Pink  Beauty,  Ame¬ 
thyst  and  White  Lady.  That  was  it!  As  time 
went  on  I  had  less  and  less  time  for  the  yard 
and  violets  began  filling  every  spare  minute 
and  space  I  could  find.  It  has  been  said  that 
if  you  have  time  on  your  hands  or  you  are 
the  type  who  collects  neuroses,  African  vio¬ 
lets  are  for  you,  but  believe  me  I  don’t  claim 
either  reason.  Since  my  violet  hobby  began  we 
have  increased  our  family  by  2,  making  7 
altogether;  my  violets  have  increased  by  over 
1,000.  I  often  wonder  what  I  ever  did  B.A.V. 
(before  African  violets);  I  cannot  seem  to 
remember. 

I  raise  my  plants  under  eight  4-foot  flu¬ 
orescent  lights  in  my  basement.  Conditions 
are  not  exactly  ideal;  I  am  very  crowded 
and  also  have  quite  a  dust  problem  with  5 
active  children.  Using  fluorescent  lights  gives 
me  much  more  satisfaction  than  I  received 
the  first  few  years  when  I  tried  to  find  enough 
window  light;  also  I  have-  ended  the  clutter 
upstairs  and,  of  course,  can  grow  more  plants. 
I  love  the  deep  colors  and  dark  leaves  that 
the  lights  produce.  I  still  grow  a  few  violets 
on  a  lovely  stand  in  a  south  window  that  has 
Venetian  blinds;  most  plants  will  do  beauti¬ 
fully  in  daylight  if  you  have  enough  light. 


Some  of  my  favorite  daylight  plants  are 
Double  One,  Black  Cherry,  and  Miss  Utah 
which  is  a  perfect  shaped  double  blue  with 
a  quilted  leaf.  I  find  some  plants  such  as 
Double  June  Bride,  King’s  Crown,  Fiesta 
Flare,  My  Choice  and  many  of  the  “girls”  do 
not  tolerate  fluorescent  light. 

I  have  enough  heat  in  my  basement  as  we 
have  two  finished  rooms  that  I  can  open.  In 
winter  the  temperature  is  about  66°  in  the 
daytime  and  60°  at  night;  in  the  summer  it 
is  about  72°  in  the  daytime.  My  plants  in 
the  basement  even  seem  to  know  when  sum¬ 
mer  is  here  as  they  slow  down  too.  However, 
I  enjoy  lots  of  bloom  the  year  round. 

For  superior  growth  and  bloom  J  find  hu¬ 
midity  to  be  next  in  importance  to  light.  We 
here  in  Salt  Lake  City  enjoy  a  very  dry  air, 
having  only  about  10  per  cent  humidity  on 
many  summer  afternoons.  Of  course  it  is 
higher  in  the  winter  but  is  not  noticeable 
with  furnace  heated  homes.  I  have  solved  the 
humidity  problem  well  enough  for  my  needs 
by  using  trays  I  have  made  of  an  insulation 
material.  It  is  a  tar  paper  covered  with  foil 
on  both  sides  and  is  available  here  at  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company,  In  the  trays  I  put  about 
one-fourth  inch  of  calcite  which  I  obtain  at 
a  feed  store.  It  looks  like  small  pearly  white 
rocks.  I  add  just  enough  water  so  that  the 
plants  do  not  sit  in  water,  I  also  have  plastic 
sheets  hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  front  of 
the  plants  or  else  behind  the  tables,  over  the 
light  reflectors  and  down  the  front.  This  helps 
with  both  the  humidity  and  the  dust  problem. 
Sometimes  I  get  a  little  mildew  in  the  winter 
as  there  is  not  enough  circulation  of  air  due 
to  no  fan  being  used.  For  mildew  I  use  Mil- 
du-Cure  either  by  brushing  it  on  dry  or  spray- 
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ing  it  in  solution.  Except  for  losing  the  blos¬ 
soms  that  are  out,  I  find  it  does  no  harm  to 
the  plants. 

I  follow  a  regular  spraying  program  once 
a  month,  using  Isotox  for  any  pests  that  may 
invade  my  plants.  I  also  soak  my  trays  with 
a  strong  solution  once  every  few  months.  I 
had  a  bout  with  cyclamen  mite  when  I  first 
got  my  lights  and  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  of¬ 
fender.  I  dipped  every  plant  in  a  one  half 
strength  solution  of  Isotox  and  have  never 
been  bothered  since.  We  sometimes  get  a 
dose  of  thrips,  and  I  hear  about  mealy  bugs 
but  have  never  encountered  any.  By  isolating 
the  plants  I  bring  into  my  home  for  a  while 
I  can  usually  save  myself  many  headaches. 
Once  every  few  months  I  water  my  plants 
with  an  Isotox  solution  and  find  this  is  a 
sure  cure  for  black  flies  and  other  soil  pests. 

To  me  the  most  fascinating  phase  of  Afri¬ 
can  violet  growing  is  hybridizing.  I  have 
done  some  experimenting  ever  since  there 
were  only  a  few  dozen  varieties.  About  the 
time  Lacy  Girl  came  out  years  ago,  I  made 
my  first  crosses  on  many  varieties  and  pro¬ 
duced  hundreds  of  seedlings.  Of  these  I  named 
about  10  and  registered  2.  African  Queen  is 
a  rugged  single  blue  that  will  bloom  all  sum¬ 
mer  even  in  100°  heat.  Many  violet  fans  here 
have  verified  that.  When  the  double  pinks 
came  out  I  couldn’t  refrain  from  trying  a 
cross  or  two  and  produced  a  fine  double  pink 
that  I  registered  under  the  name  of  Pink 
Pride.  It  has  a  shiny,  quilted  leaf,  is  a  good 
bloomer,  fast  grower,  with  clear  pink  flowers. 
It  makes  a  fine  show  plant.  Many  club  mem¬ 
bers  have  taken  prizes  on  Pink  Pride  at  our 
shows. 

One  could  spend  a  lifetime  studying  and 
experimenting  with  the  interesting  subject 
of  hybridizing.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  (which  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  since  1951  and  wouldn’t  be  without) 
for  all  the  information  that  has  been  printed 
on  hybridizing  and  for  all  I  have  learned 
from  it. 

As  for  propagation  from  leaves,  I  find  my 
method  to  be  successful  and  one  that  even  a 
beginner  can  use.  I  start  leaves  in  vermicu- 
lite  with  a  small  amount  of  potting  soil  added. 

1  cut  the  leaves  on  a  slant,  leaving  about  an 
inch  of  stem.  I  place  them  in  a  2  inch  deep 
pan.  The  vermiculite  is  kept  quite  wet  until 
roots  form.  I  place  the  pan  in  a  plastic  bag 
in  a  good  light  until  the  new  plants  appear. 
Then  I  remove  the  bag  and  keep  the  vermicu¬ 
lite  just  damp  until  the  new  plants  are  1  to 

2  inches  tall.  I  plant  the  whole  cutting  in 
regular  potting  mix  and  grow  until  the  plants 
are  about  3  inches  high.  Then  I  separate  and 
pot  them  individually  in  inch  pots.  I  sel¬ 
dom  use  a  pot  larger  than  a  4  inch  pot  even 
for  very  large  plants.  I  fertilize  with  Plant 
Marvel  the  1st  and  3rd  weeks  of  the  month, 
Vitamin  B-1  the  2nd  week,  and  superphos¬ 
phate  the  4th  week. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  hear  my  soil  for¬ 
mula.  Using  a  3  pound  shortening  can  for  a 
measure,  I  mix  8  cans  of  leaf  mold  (mostly 
maple  and  pine),  5  cans  of  Michigan  peat, 
31/2  cans  of  vermiculite,  5  cans  of  sharp  sand, 
3  cups  of  bone  meal,  and  2  cups  of  super¬ 
phosphate.  I  sterilize  only  the  leaf  mold  and 
sand. 

Beside  the  enjoyment  I  have  received  from 
my  African  violet  raising  as  a  hobby,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Utah 
that  I  helped  organize  in  1951,  and  the  many 
shows  I  have  entered  and  at  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  awards.  I  also  have  made  many 
friends  whom  I  will  treasure  all  my  life.  I 
have  had  people  from  several  surrounding 
states  visit  my  home  and  my  violets.  A  big 
thrill  and  a  most  pleasant  few  days  came 
when  I  was  able  to  go  to  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  in  1952.  I  met  many  of  the  people 
I  had  read  so  much  about,  such  as  our  won¬ 
derful  editor,  Alma  Wright,  the  National 
president  at  that  time,  Floyd  Johnson,  Mary 
Meeds,  Henry  Ten  Hagen,  Frank  Tinari,  Paul 
Rockelmann,  Rosa  Peters,  Boyce  Edens,  and 
many  others.  How  wonderful  they  all  were! 
Another  time  on  a  trip  to  get  a  new  car  in 
Detroit,  I  visited  Jennie  Spoutz,  Rosa  Peters, 
Ada  Magill,  Feme  Kellar  and  Dorothy  Young. 
What  fun  it  was,  and  they  were  all  so  in¬ 
teresting! 

However,  the  biggest  thrill  came  last  April 
when  I  entered  three  plants,  Pink  Pride, 
Kimberly  and  T-V  Vallinpink  in  our  local 
show  and  won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon. 
It  is  something  worth  trying  for  although 
it  took  a  year  of  patience  and  worry  to 
groom  three  such  plants. 

Presently  some  of  my  favorite  plants  are: 
So  Sweet,  White  Pride  Supreme,  Strike  Me 
Pink,  Blue  Nocturne,  Pink  Pride,  Miss  Utah, 
Pink  Fire,  White  Puff,  Black  Cherry,  Bud’s 
No.  5,  Black  Magic,  Double  One,  Calumet 
Beacon,  Fair  Lady,  Kimberly,  and  Geneva 
Nuevo. 

I  have  only  one  criticism  to  offer  and  I 
feel  it  should  be  corrected  in  the  National 
Society;  that  is,  the  practice  of  allowing  du¬ 
plicate  named  plants  to  be  put  on  lists  by 
commercial  growers.  Our  name  reservation 
system  should  be  able  to  do  away  with  this. 
It  is  so  confusing  to  all  violet  lovers  and  I 
speak  for  many  in  this  area.  I  do  wish  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done. 

As  the  African  Violet  Society  Convention 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1962,  I  am 
already  planning  to  go  and  hope  many  in  this 
vicinity  will  too.  I  also  hope  many  of  you 
from  the  East,  South  and  Middle  West  will 
come  out  and  see  what  the  West  is  like.  San 
Francisco  is  the  most  interesting  city  in  the 
United  States  to  visit,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
put  on  a  whale  of  a  show.  Of  course,  Salt 
Lake  City  is  the  most  beautiful  and  I  do  hope 
you  will  all  spend  some  time  there  on  your 
way  to  the  Convention  in  1962.  end 
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Adequate  quantities  of  phosphate  in  the 
soil  are  necessary  to  produce  good  plants, 
which  furnish  nourishment  for  animals 
and  humans;  for  the  diversification  of 
crops;  and  for  building  and  maintaining  a 
permanent  agriculture.  A  serious  phosphate 
deficiency  would  be  an  economic  disaster 
for  our  nation  and  a  physiological  disaster 
for  the  individual  human  being  for  phosphor¬ 
us  is  a  part  of  every  living  cell,  is  more 
widely  distributed  through  the  human  body 
than  any  other  mineral,  and  no  other  mineral 
performs  so  many  functions.  It  is  found  in 
high  concentration  in  the  seeds  and  in  the 
chromosomes  of  plants,  animals  and  humans. 
Into  these  chromosomes  are  packed,  from  the 
beginning,  our  physical  and  mental  character¬ 
istics  even  down  to  the  color  of  our  eyelashes. 

About  51%  of  the  known  phosphate  de¬ 
posits  of  the  world  are  found  in  the  United 
States;  those  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
Montana  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  Age  and 
are  of  sedimentary  nature;  the  cost  of  min¬ 
ing  and  long  distances  have  retarded  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  regions.  Florida  has  large  de¬ 
posits  of  phosphate  and  they  too  are  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  origin  but  they  belong  to  the  later 
Tertiary  Period.  Four  types  are  found  here: 
hard  rock  or  boulder  phosphate,  land  pebble. 


river  pebble  and  pond  phosphate. 

In  Tennessee  are  found  the  oldest  deposits 
in  the  United  States,  belonging  to  the  Ordo¬ 
vician  and  Devonian  Periods,  and  they  are 
both  sedimentary  and  residual  in  form. 
Maury,  Hickman  and  Lewis  Counties  have 
deposits  of  blue  phosphate  but  these  have 
not  been  mined  in  recent  years.  White  phos¬ 
phate  is  found  in  Perry  and  Decatur  Coun¬ 
ties  and  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  blue 
and  brown  phosphates;  it  resembles  the  hard 
rock  of  Florida  but  the  deposits  are  very  ir¬ 
regular  and  inaccessible.  Brown  phosphate 
consists  of  three  distinct  types:  a  dense  gray¬ 
ish  lump  rock;  a  cellular  rock  resembling 
sandstone;  and  a  soft  blackish-brown  muck. 

The  first  phosphate  was  mined  in  the  Caro- 
linas  as  far  back  as  1795  but  the  deposits  are 
very  limited.  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  have 
deposits  of  brown  rock  similar  to  that  in 
Tennessee  but  mining  ceased  there  in  1926. 
The  higher  grades  of  Tennessee  brown  and 
Florida  hard  rock  phosphate  have  been  mined 
out,  but  lower  grades  up  to  32%  P.O,-.  are 
available.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  million  tons 
of  rock  phosphate  a  year  are  needed  to  re¬ 
plenish  our  losses  due  to  cropping  and  ero¬ 
sion.  The  United  States  consumes  more  phos¬ 
phate  rock  than  any  other  country;  Central 


Europe,  France,  Italy  and  Russia  are  the 
largest  consumers  outside  the  United  States; 
and  Japan  the  only  important  consumer  in 
Asia. 

Geologists  agree  that  phosphate  rock  was 
formed  millions  of  years  ago  on  the  bottom 
of  a  vast  sea  that  then  covered  a  large  part 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States.  The  phos¬ 
phorous-rich  shells  and  skeletons  of  small 
marine  animals  settled  to  the  bottom  in  a 
sedimentary  deposit  and  these  bones  and 
shells  hardened  during  the  ages  as  the  sea 
bottom  raised  to  become  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Exposed  to  the  elements,  this  phos- 
phatic  limestone  slowly  weathered,  began  to 
crumble  and  break  down.  The  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  of  the  limestone  dissolved  in  water 
and  washed  away  in  a  natural  refining 
process,  leaving  relatively  pure  deposits  of 
phosphate  rock,  and  it  is  this  brown  rock 
that  is  mined  and  processed  by  the  Ruhm 
Phosphate  Company  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Where  the  phosphate  exists  in  broad  and 
fairly  level  stretches,  the  deposits  are  known 
as  “blanket”  deposits;  those  found  in  the 
sides  of  hills  where  the  weathering  process 
has  acted  only  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the 
limestone  are  called  “hat-brim.”  It  is  com- 


Marie  Dannemiller, 
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mon  to  find  limestone  “horses”  or  pillars  in 
the  phosphate  rock  as  it  is  mined;  these  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  original  limestone  from 
which  the  phosphate  rock  was  formed. 

Before  mining  can  be  started,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  locate  and  map  out  the  quantity  and 
extent  of  the  deposit,  then  a  power-driven 
auger  reaches  100  feet  or  more  into  the  earth 
to  bring  up  cores  to  be  analyzed.  Huge  drag¬ 
lines  dig  their  way  into  the  deposit,  first 
stripping  off  the  top  soil,  then  the  matrix 
mined  from  the  pits  is  hauled  in  huge  trucks 
to  the  processing  plant  storage  piles  until 
ready  for  the  washer.  Water-jets,  powerful 
enough  to  cut  a  man  in  two,  clean  the  clay 
and  other  impurities  from  the  matrix;  and 
in  the  washer  the  matrix  is  churned  in  tons 
of  circulating  water  and  forced  through 
crushers  and  screens  to  break  down  the  lump 
rock.  Larger  rocks  are  carried  on  a  moving  ^ 
belt  past  an  inspection  station  where  flint, 
limestone  and  other  unwanted  materials  are 
removed.  The  fine  material  settles  in  large 
tanks,  from  which  the  clay  carried  in  the 
water  is  floated  off  and  piped  to  ponds  where 
the  impurities  settle  to  the  bottom.  Some  phos¬ 
phate  also  washes  off  and  is  reclaimed  from 
the  bottoms  of  the  settling  ponds;  this  is  sold 
as  colloidal  phosphate. 
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f'bosphate  grinders  and  storage. 

After  the  washed  rock  is  drained,  it  goes 
through  a  dryer  to  remove  the  moisture  but  no 
chemical  change  occurs  in  this  drying  process. 
It  then  goes  to  the  grinding  mill  where  it  is 
ground  to  such  extreme  fineness  that  85% 
is  guaranteed  to  wash  through  a  300  mesh 
screen.  It  remains  in  the  grinder  until  the 
dust-like  particles  are  small  and  light  enough 
to  be  floated  upward  by  a  draft  of  air;  then 
it  goes  through  a  “Cyclone”  air  separator 
from  which  it  is  fed  to  bagging  machinery  or 
to  the  storage  area.  Automatic  machines  bag 
and  weigh  the  phosphate,  after  which  it  is 
conveyed  by  a  loader  to  the  waiting  freight 
cars.  Ruhm’s  Phosphate  is  also  sold  in  bulk 
and  is  loaded  directly  into  paper-lined  box= 
cars.  Every  shipment  is  thoroughly  tested  by 
independent  public  chemists  licensed  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

The  extra  fine  grinding  permits  more  phos¬ 
phate  particles  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  plant  rootlets,  but  it  is  inert  and  has  no 
power  to  decompose  and  liberate  phosphor¬ 
us.  All  plant  rootlets  give  off  hydrogen  that 
combines  with  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  soil 
to  form  carbonic  acid  and  it  is  this  acid  that 
acts  on  the  phosphate  particles  and  breaks 
down  the  tricalcium  phosphate;  thus  the 
phosphoric  acid  becomes  readily  available  to 
the  plant  by  the  process  of  osmosis  through 
the  feeder  roots.  Containing  25  valuable  trace 
elements  besides  calcium  and  phosphorus,  I 
have  found  it  to  be  an  ideal  addition  to  our 
lawn,  garden  and  flower  beds;  and  for  my 
African  violets  I  have  found  nothing  to  sur¬ 
pass  it.  Be  convinced,  try  it!  end 

Loading  bulk  or  bagged  phosphate  by  carload.s. 


Phosphate  storage. 


Part  of  phosphate  washer. 


Close-up  of  water-jet. 
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Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  her  trophies. 


This  lighted  plant  stand 
is  kept  in  a  front 
window  where  many 
people  stop  to  admire  it. 
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ROWING  African  violets  has  been  one 
of  the  happiest  experiences  of  my  life. 
Only  those  who  have  grown  them  can  under¬ 
stand  the  joy  and  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
these  wonderful  little  flowers.  I  spend  end¬ 
less  hours  working  with  them  or  just  loving 
and  admiring  them. 

When  I  pass  a  home  with  violets  in  the 
window,  I  always  have  the  urge  to  stop  and 
visit.  Evidently  other  people  feel  the  same, 
because  people  do  stop  to  see  the  violets  in 
our  front  windows;  I  keep  the  lighted  stand 
there,  with  plants  always  in  bloom.  Some 
people  will  ring  the  door  bell  and  ask  to  see 
the  violets.  There  seems  to  be  a  kinship  be¬ 
tween  people  who  love  these  plants, 

I  have  been  working  with  African  violets 
for  about  ten  years.  My  first  ones  were  raised 
by  the  instructions  in  some  articles  written 
by  Mrs.  Pendleton  in  Kansas  City  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Kansas  City  Star.  I  followed 
her  instructions  very  carefully,  and,  with 
help  and  encouragement  from  others,  I  soon 
had  a  nice  collection.  There  were  fewer  colors 
and  varieties  then.  I  remember  especially  my 
first  Pink  Cheer;  how  I  loved  the  beautiful 
dark  color.  Then  the  first  double  pink  was 
a  wonderful  thrill  to  me.  I  had  read  about  it 
and  kept  looking  forward  to  seeing  it  and 
to  owning  one.  The  pinks  are  my  favorites 


My  Experience  With 
African  Violets 

Mrs,.  E...  Ev  ReynoMs,  Cresskill,  New  Jersey 


and  Pink  Cheer  double  and  Pink  Cheer 
single  head  the  list,  although  I  have  many 
other  varieties.  The  big  frilly  blooms  on 
some  of  the  new  ones  are  breath-taking  in 
their  beauty. 

Just  as  I  had  my  flowers  going  well,  my 
husband  was  transferred  to  New  York.  Get¬ 
ting  my  plants  moved  in  hot  August  weather 
wasn’t  easy,  but  we  brought  about  50  plants 
that  we  packed  in  cardboard  boxes  and  put  in 
the  car.  They  soon  became  adjusted  to  our 
new  home  in  New  Jersey,  and  by  cool 
weather  were  full  of  blooms  again. 

One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  has  been 
sharing  with  neighbors  and  friends.  I  am 
strictly  an  amateur  and  have  never  sold  a 
plant,  although  I  have  given  hundreds  to 
friends  and  to  church  bazaars. 

I  have  most  of  my  300  or  more  plants 
under  fluorescent  lights  in  the  basement. 
They  are  in  trays  with  calcite  crystals  (large 
size  turkey  grits)  on  the  bottom.  Water  is 
piped  in  these  trays.  I  usually  water  from 
the  bottom  as  I  like  to  let  them  stand  in 
water  for  several  hours,  and  I  seem  to  get 
a  better  root  system  by  doing  this.  The  roots 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  instead  of 
making  a  shallow  root  system  at  the  top. 

For  many  years  I  only  used  New  Era 

continued  bottom  next  page 
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Apron  Design 
From  Yearbook 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Schoolcraft,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

N  March  29,  1960,  8  members  of  The 
Pioneer  African  Violet  Society  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  boarded  a  night  bus  for  Atlantic  City 
and  the  Convention.  We  all  had  a  wonderful 
time,  enjoyed  the  delightful  meals,  the  speak¬ 
ers,  and  the  friendly  people. 

Our  Yearbook  won  a  blue  ribbon  and  we 
couldn’t  have  been  any  happier.  One  little 
shadow,  however,  the  member  who  had  de¬ 
signed  and  painted  our  cover  was  operated  on 
for  a  brain  tumor  on  March  28th  and  lay 
critically  ill  in  the  hospital  .  .  .  our  thoughts 
were  with  her.  At  this  date  (April  15)  she  is 
doing  very  well. 

We  liked  our  cover  so  well  that  two  of  our 
members  made  white  organdy  aprons  for  our 
speakers  and  judges  during  the  year.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  outlined  in  pencil  and  filled  in  with 
crayon.  After  24  hours  the  design  was  press¬ 
ed  on  the  wrong  side,  using  a  warm  iron,  to 
make  the  colors  fast.  Our  organdy  aprons 
have  been  much  admired,  with  their  colorful 
African  violet  design.  end 


Curtains  With  Violets 

Mrs.  Thomas  Humble,  Detroit,  Michigan 

IF  you  prefer  sheer  curtains  in  a  kitchen, 
as  I  do,  you  might  like  to  try  this  curtain 
idea  the  next  time  you  make  new  curtains. 

First  of  all  shop  around  until  you  are  able 
to  locate  an  African  violet  design  on  chintz. 
Other  yard  goods  will  do  if  chintz  is  unobtain¬ 
able  but  the  glazed  surface  of  the  chintz  fabric 
is  most  attractive  and  contrasts  well  with  the 
background  —  so  do  try  and  purchase  it. 

Then  make  your  curtains  of  white  per¬ 
manent  finish  organdy  in  a  tiered  style  with 
valence  —  or  other  way  if  you  prefer.  The 
tiered  style  and  valence  show  the  violet  de¬ 
sign  off  nicely.  Then  carefully  cut  the 
bouquets  of  African  violets  out  of  the  chintz 
leaving  sufficient  edge  to  hem.  Turn  under 
and  baste  this  down.  Then  applique  on  the 
organdy  curtains.  They  may  be  arranged 
along  the  bottom  of  the  curtain  about  3  inches 
above  the  hem  and  also  on  the  valence  above 
the  hem  in  the  same  way.  The  effect  is  most 
pleasing  and  makes  unusually  attractive  eye¬ 
catching  curtains.  end 


MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  VIOLETS — Cont. 

African  Violet  Soil,  but  I  now  mix  equal 
parts  of  New  Era  with  a  U.  C.  soil  I  buy  from 
a  greenhouse. 

I  like  Plant  Marvel  and  Black  Magic  Blos¬ 
som  Booster  for  fertilizing. 

I  use  2  parts  of  coarse  vermiculite  to  one 
of  soil  to  root  my  leaves.  I  use  plastic  pots 
altogether  as  they  retain  the  moisture  longer 
than  clay  pots. 

It  took  many  years  before  I  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  enter  my  plants  in  a  show;  the  first 
time  being  4  years  ago  at  a  local  flower  show. 
I  now  have  a  collection  of  cups,  ribbons,  and 


a  silver  bowl  that  my  treasured  plants  have 
won  for  me. 

My  husband  is  an  amateur  photographer 
and  we  have  many  colored  slides  of  my 
African  violets,  as  well  as  the  black  and 
white  pictures  that  come  from  his  dark  room. 
We  have  shown  our  collection  of  slides  to 
church  and  club  groups  quite  often. 

I  enjoy  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  and 
had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  this  year.  African  violets 
bring  so  much  happiness  to  people,  and  I  find 
the  people  who  love  and  raise  them  are 
usually  rather  wonderful  people. 

end 
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Have  A  Question? 
Here’s  The  Answer! 

Kate  McCuistion  Rutledge,  Plainview,  Texas 

A  BOOK  REVIEW:  ‘‘1001  African  Violet 

Questions  Answered  by  Twelve  Experts” 

EDITOR:  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson 
AUTHORS:  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Reed,  Alma 

Wright,  Mary  and  Neil  Miller, 

Ruth  and  Lyndon  Lyon,  Paul  E. 
Rockelmann,  Anne  and  Frank 

Tinari,  Gertrude  Bush,  Ruth  G. 
Carey,  Helen  Montgomery,  Betty 
Stoehr,  Helena  Pearl  Thomas, 
Maisie  Yakie. 

All  African  violet  enthusiasts  have  at  least 
one  thing  in  common— QUESTIONS!  That 
long,  unending  list  of  questions  began  with 
your  first  plant  and  has  continued  to  grow 
and  grow  and  grow.  Some  of  your  questions 
have  been  answered  by  members  of  your  local 
African  Violet  Society;  some  have  been  an¬ 
swered  by  querying  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  “Question  Box”;  and  still  other  answers 
have  been  found  for  yourself  by  relentless 
experimenting;  but,  unfortunately  some  of 
your  questions  have  gone  unanswered. 

Cheer  up,  my  friend,  there  is  an  answer! 
And  that  answer  is  very  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  book  —  “1001  African  Violet  Ques¬ 
tions  Answered  By  Twelve  Experts.”  The 
questions  in  the  book  are  your  questions,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  thousands  you  have  submitted 
to  the  experts  and  the  “Question  Box.”  The 
answers  are  from  twelve  authorities  who  live 
in  ten  different  regions  of  the  country,  glow¬ 
ing  Saintpaulias  under  different  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  These  experts  include  not  only  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  hereditary  and  commercial  growers 
who  have  thousands  of  plants  under  glass, 
but  also  several  housewives  who  grow  Afri¬ 
can  violets  in  their  homes  and  face  the  same 
problems  as  you.  The  questions  are  precise  and 
clear;  the  answers  are  exact  and  to  the  point, 
written  in  plain,  understandable  language, 
making  the  book  invaluable  to  the  beginner. 
Where  it  seemed  necessary  to  show  you  how 
to  do  a  specific  job  or  how  to  recognize  a 
certain  thing,  illustrations  have  been  artfully 
created  by  Judith  Hirtle,  particularly  for  this 
book.  There  are  eighteen  illustrations  in  all, 
several  of  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  be¬ 
ginner  - —  “Ways  to  Repot  Plants”,  “How  to 
Divide  a  Multiple-crowned  Plant”,  “Collar 
Support  for  Limp  Leaves.”  Two  illustrations, 
“How  to  Develop  a  Perfect  Wheel  of  Foliage” 
and  “How  to  Transport  a  Show  Plant”,  will 
hold  interest  for  growers  of  show  plants. 


A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  author, 
included  in  the  book,  adds  greatly  to  its  in¬ 
terest,  making  you  feel  that  you  know  each 
expert  personally.  Many  of  the  names  will  be 
already  familiar  to  you,  as  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  time 
after  time. 

While  the  book  was  compiled  chiefly  to 
serve  as  a  reference  book,  most  African  vio¬ 
let  growers  will  find  themselves  reading  it 
from  cover  to  cover,  fascinated  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  reading.  Much  knowledge 
and  valuable  information  will  be  gained  from 
this  enjoyable  reading.  The  questions  have 
been  separated  and  compiled  into  fourteen 
sections,  each  section  appropriately  titled  and 
subtitled  to  make  pin-pointing  your  answer  an 
easy  job.  Subjects  have  been  organized  and 
cross-referenced  in  the  index  for  your  con¬ 
venience.  Each  question  throughout  the  book 
is  numbered;  each  answer  is  followed  by  the 
name  or  initial  of  one  of  the  authors,  so  you 
will  know  which  expert  is  answering  your 
particular  question. 

Section  1,  “African  Violets  Are  So  Popu¬ 
lar,”  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
book,  covering  notes  of  general  interest,  his¬ 
torical  notes,  information  on  varieties,  series 
and  types,  as  well  as  information  about  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  its 
benefits  and  activities.  “Why  do  you  think 
African  violets  are  so  popular?”  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  opens  the  book  and  is  answered  by 
six  of  the  authors.  “The  African  violet  is  a, 
friendly  plant.  Plants  are  so  easy  to  share. 
Since  leaves  can  be  exchanged  by  mail,  friend¬ 
ships  are  established  all  over  the  country,” 
says  Alma  Wright. 

Maisie  Yakie  answers  the  question  with  the 
thought  that  would  probably  be  first  to  enter 
most  of  your  minds,  “Oh,  my  goodness!  After 
once  growing  violets,  how  can  anyone  ask 
such  a  question!  .  .  . 

Even  if  you  haven’t  the  slightest  interest 
in  genetics,  don’t  skip  Section  2,  “Reed  on 
Heredity.”  Besides  gaining  some  knowledge 
about  chromosomes  and  genes,  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  get  several  good  chuckles.  This  section 
is  handled  entirely  by  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Reed, 
noted  authority  on  heredity  and  hybridizing, 
and  second  only  to  Dr.  Reed’s  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  genetics  is  his  humor,  as  reflected  in 
several  ansv/ers  in  this  section: 
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Question  149:  “Do  you  plant  seeds  at  any 
particular  time  of  the  month,  that  is  do  you 
plant  by  the  moon?” 

Answer:  “I  tried  it  once,  but  the  light  was 
so  poor  I  couldn’t  tell  the  seeds  from  the 
sand!  .  .  S.C.R. 

Question  150:  “What  does  sugar  do  for 
African  violets?  My  neighbor  says  she 
sprays  her  plants  with  water  in  which 

sugar  is  dissolved.” 

Answer:  “It  makes  the  leaves  sticky,  as 
well  as  the  kitchen  floor.  Not  recommend¬ 
ed,  even  by  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation.”  S.C.R. 

Good  culture  is  the  only  means  to  beauti¬ 
ful,  full-flowering  plants,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  aim  of  every  African  violet  grower.  All 
phases  of  good  culture,  general  and  specific, 
have  been  covered  extensively  throughout 
several  sections  of  the  book.  “How  should  I 
water  my  African  violets,  from  top  or  bot¬ 
tom?”  “How  often?”  “Do  they  need  sunlight?” 
“How  can  I  increase  humidity?”  “How  can  I 
make  them  bloom?”  “How  can  I  tell  when  to 
repot?”  “What  is  a  good  soil  mixture?” 

Home-hobbyists  who  have  exhausted  win¬ 
dow  space  for  their  violets  will  no  doubt  turn 
their  thoughts  to  fluorescent  fixtures.  This 
subject  has  been  especially  well  handled.  “Will 
my  violets  do  as  well  under  fluorescents  as  in 
natural  light?”  “Which  type  of  fluorescent 
light  is  best  for  African  violets?”  “How  many 
hours  per  day  is  it  necessary  to  burn  fluor¬ 
escent  lights?”  “How  far  from  the  lights  should 
my  plants  be  placed?” 

Several  excellent  soil  formulas  are  given 
in  the  book,  with  consideration  to  the  need 
of  growers  in  various  climates.  Fertilizers  are 
fully  discussed  as  to  how  much  fertilizer  to 
use,  how  often  to  fertilize  and  what  type  is 
best. 

Do  you  want  to  dress  up  your  plants;  do 
something  different?  Then,  plant  a  strawberry 
jar  or  a  bubble  bowl.  Detailed  instructions  for 
both  are  included  in  the  book.  Or,  perhaps, 
your  interests  have  now  turned  toward  hy¬ 
bridizing  or  a  home  greenhouse.  These  two 
sections  have  been  very  thoroughly  and  ably 
handled  by  three  eminent  hybridizers  and 
greenhouse  specialists,  Lyndon  Lyon,  Paul 
Rockelmann,  and  Frank  Tinari.  Helen  Mont¬ 
gomery,  famous  for  her  collection  of  minia¬ 
ture  African  violets  is  the  chief  contributor 
to  the  section,  “The  Miniature  Story.”  This 
section  should  have  special  appeal  to  the  many 
housewives  who  are  forever  running  out  of 
violet  space. 

Creating  your  own  plants  is  always  a  thrill. 
In  the  book  you  will  find  expert  advice  on 
seed  pods,  seeds,  and  the  ensuing  seedlings, 
as  well  as  how  to  propagate  by  leaf  and  plant 
division.  Growing  plants  from  leaves  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects 
in  all  African  violet  groups.  Several  different 
ways  are  fully  discussed  in  the  book,  as  well 


as  many  specific  questions.  “What  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  leaves?”  “How  can  a  broken  or 
damaged  leaf  be  planted?”  “Are  rooting 
powders  helpful  with  leaf  cuttings?”  “What  is 
the  best  way  to  handle  leaves  received  through 
the  mail?” 

Considering  the  book  as  a  reference  li¬ 
brary  the  most  popular  section  will,  probably, 
be  the  last  one,  “A^to  Z  of  Troubles,  Controls 
and  Cures.”  “Neil  Miller  has  contributed  most 
of  this  important  section  on  Troubles,  although 
all  twelve  contributors  have  participated, 
Alma  Wright  especially.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  cover  every  possible  ill  by  symp¬ 
toms  and  by  causes.  Thus,  you  may  look  under 
Bunched-up  Center,  as  a  symptom  you  see  in 
your  plant,  or  under  Mites  which  you  may 
have  learned  to  suspect  as  the  cause  of  the 
tight  center.  Various  products,  as  V-C  13,  are 
discussed  here,  and  every  possible  physiologi¬ 
cal  ill,  as  Crown  Rot  or  ‘Growing  Backwards’, 
and  also  all  the  troubles  arising  from  attacks 
by  various  pests.” 

If  your  local  African  violet  club  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  a  show  or  problems  have  been 
encountered  at  your  shows,  you  will  find  many 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  book.  Ruth  Carey, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  African  violets  is  extensive,  tells  you  how 
to  organize  a  show  and  discusses  the  many 
problems  of  judging.  Grooming  a  plant  for  a 
show  is  a  tedious  and  rewarding  task.  Prize¬ 
winning  exhibitors,  Betty  Stoehr,  Gertrude 
Bush  and  Pearl  Thomas,  give  many  helpful 
hints  for  “Growing  for  Showing.” 

The  last  question  in  the  book  is  answered 
by  Lyndon  Lyon  and  certainly  merits  repeat¬ 
ing  here: 

Question  1001:  “In  spite  of  all  this,  don’t 
you  think  African  violets  offer  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  any  other  house  plant?” 

Answer:  “Indeed  I  do.  The  African  violet 
offers  so  many  possibilities.  It  satisfies  the 
desire  to  possess,  to  dominate,  and  express 
maternal  feelings  to  the  fullest.  It  offers 
freedom  of  choice,  a  private  little  world  of 
creation,  opportunity  to  experiment,  to 
prove  theories,  to  study  evolution,  to  meet 
people,  hold  office,  and  start  a  business, 
large  or  small.  It  always  offers  something 
to  talk  about.  In  fact,  the  African  violet 
has  something  for  everybody!”  L.  L. 

An  invitation  from  the  editor,  Helen  Van 
Pelt  Wilson,  comes  to  you  in  the  introduction 
of  the  book:  “It  is  just  conceivable  that  your 
question  has  not  been  included  in  our  1001 
questions,  for  these  questions  were  selected 
from  twice  as  many  submitted.  Should  this 
be  so,  do  write  to  tell  us.  Then  when  we  re¬ 
print  this  book,  we  will  try  to  cover  your 
problem,  and  other  new  ones  too,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  arise  as  time  goes  on  and  you 
grow  Saintpaulias  of  even  greater  complex¬ 
ity.”  end 
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Paul  Arnold,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


gesneriads 

COMPANION  PLANTS 

for  African  violets 


Rechsteineria  cyclophylla.  The  bulbs  or 
tubers  of  certain  plants  can  be  aroused  from 
dormancy  and  forced  into  bloom  without 
planting  them  in  soil.  Hyacinths  and  Paper 
White  Narcissus  are  often  forced  into  mid¬ 
winter  bloom  by  covering  the  roots  with  wat¬ 
er.  The  Autumn  Crocus  (Colchicum 
autumnale)  will  flower  with  the  dry  corn 
or  “bulb”  lying  on  a  window  sill. 

One  of  the  African  violet  cousins  has  been 
known  in  Brazil  for  many  years  for  the  same 
sort  of  behavior.  Tubers  of  the  white  leaved 
Rechsteineria  leucotricha  are  sold  in  the  flow¬ 
er  markets  of  Brazilian  cities  under  the 
Portuguese  name  Rainha  do  Abyssmo  “Queen 
of  the  Chasm.”  These  tubers,  without  roots 
or  leaves,  have  flower  stalks  in  full  bloom. 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  not  known  that 
other  Rechsteineria  species  would  behave  in 
the  same  fashion. 

An  audience  at  the  Atlantic  City  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  African  Violet  Society  in  March 
1960  was  the  first  to  see  photographs  of  a 
Rechsteineria  cyclophylla  tuber  in  bloom 
without  being  planted.  The  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  was  copied  from  the  Anscochrome 
color  slide  shown  on  that  occasion.  It  appears 
that  the  tubers  have  to  be  five  or  six  years  old 
and  reach  the  size  shown  in  the  photograph 
before  they  will  produce  the  lovely  cinnabar 
red  flowers  without  being  planted,  (right) 


Gloxinera  ‘Bernice’.  Intergeneric  crosses, 
such  as  Gloxineras  (Sinningia  X  Rech¬ 
steineria)  appeal  to  African  violet  breeders 
who  hope  someday  to  get  some  other  genus 
in  the  Gesneriad  Family  to  unite  with  the 
African  violet.  The  Gesneriad  Family  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  of  successful  in- 
tergeners  which  have  been  produced  during 
the  last  150  years.  Plant  breeders  delight  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  these  “mules”,  unlike 
the  horse  x  donkey  combination  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  are  fertile  and  lead  to  additional 
breeding  combinations,  (left) 

Modern  Gloxineras  usually  have  Sinningia 
eumorpha  as  one  of  the  parents.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  S.  eumorpha  with  Rechsteineria  cardi- 
nalis  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  growers, 
using  the  latter  plant  both  for  seed  parent 
and  for  pollen  parent.  Gloxinera  ‘Bernice’ 
shown  in  this  picture  has  the  scarlet  flowered 
Rechsteineria  cardinalis  for  the  pollen  parent. 
It  was  bred  in  California  by  Don  Horton, 
named  in  honor  of  the  garden  writer,  Bernice 
Brilmayer,  and  the  name  registered  with  the 
American  Gesneria  Society.  The  purplish 
pink  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion  over  a 
period  of  weeks  on  plants  about  one  foot  tall. 
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X_y  Diastema  vexans.  The  Diastemas  resem¬ 
ble  the  Achimenes  in  many  respects  but  have 
the  advantage  of  being  dwarfer,  more  com¬ 
pact  plants  which  are  better  suited  to  window 
sill  gardens.  Diastema  vexans  was  re¬ 
cently  introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  Colombia  and  first  described  in  1952  as 
Diastema  pictum.  Dr.  Harold  E.  Moore  diag¬ 
nosed  and  named  the  species  in  1954,  re¬ 
flecting  his  vexation  at  the  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  plant  from  D.  Lehmannii  and 
showing  the  usual  disregard  of  the  botanist 
for  the  wishes  of  people  who  expect  attrac¬ 
tive  plants  to  bear  equally  attractive  names. 

Diastema  vexans  is  usually  offered  for  sale 
as  dormant  rhizomes.  The  latter,  like  some 
Achimenes  scaly  rhizomes,  resemble  minia¬ 
ture  pine  cones.  These  sprout  in  the  spring 
to  produce  plants  6  or  8  inches  tall  and  the 
white  flowers  with  their  bold  markings  of 
deep  purple  occur  a  few  at  a  time  over  the 
course  of  many  weeks.  The  rhizomes  multi¬ 
ply  like  Achimenes  rhizomes  so  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pots  can  be  filled  with  Diastemas  the 
following  year  after  the  winter  dormancy 
ends.  Like  nearly  all  the  kissing  cousins  of 
the  African  violet.  Diastemas  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  stem  or  leaf  cuttings  with  the 
greatest  ease,  (above) 

Gloxinera  ‘Clarice  T’.  A  new  race  of 
Gloxineras  was  recently  successfully  devel¬ 
oped  by  Bruce  A.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia 
who  combined  both  the  white-flowered  Sin- 
ningia  eumorpha  and  a  red-flowered  slipper 
Gloxinia  of  Sinningia  regina  parentage  with 
Rechsteineria  cyclophylla.  Named  for  the  hy¬ 
bridizer’s  wife,  ‘Clarice  T’  is  a  diminutive 
Gloxinera  of  great  distinction.  Its  relatively 
large  flowers  are  salmon  colored,  streaked 
with  white  on  the  tube  and  strongly  marked 
with  white  on  the  face  or  “limb.”  The  com¬ 
pact  nature  of  the  plants  allows  attractive 
specimens  to  be  flowered  in  4-inch  pots 
whereas  6,  8,  or  10  inch  pots  are  required  for 
the  more  robust  Gloxineras  currently  in  the 
trade,  (right) 


Gloxinera  ‘David’.  Reynolds  Gardens  in 
Sebastopol,  California  crossed  Sinningia 
eumorpha  in  1956  with  pollen  from  Rech¬ 
steineria  cardinalis  to  produce  a  Gloxinera  of 
attractive  appearance.  Most  of  the  progeny 
from  this  cross  had  white  flowers  like  S. 
eumorpha,  but  three  plants  produced  long, 
tubular  flowers  of  pink  color  with  dark  purple 
markings  in  the  white  throat.  The  best  of 
these  seedlings  was  selected  for  vegetative 
propagation  and  named  ‘David’.  The  ac¬ 
companying  photograph  is  the  first  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  of  this  floriferous  plant. 

The  flowers  of  Gloxinera  ‘David’  are  fully 
two  inches  long,  deep  pink  in  color  (2.5  R 
6/11  Munsell)  and  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
short  and  long,  shining  red  hairs.  There  are 
purple  splotches  in  the  near-white  throat. 
The  color  of  the  narrow  limb  is  pale  lavender. 
All  of  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  soft,  hairy. 
The  heart-shaped  velvety  green  leaves  are 
large,  about  3  V2  inches  wide,  5  inches  long 
and  held  out  from  the  main  stem  of  the  plant 
on  stiff  petioles,  SVz  inches  long,  (above) 
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Adeline  E.  Krogman,  Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


How  To  Produce  Good  Bloom 
On  African  Violets 


Good  bloom  on  African  violets  means:  a 
goodly  number  of  large  blooms,  true  to 
color  for  that  variety.  I  think  of  perfection  in 
bloom  as  being  synonymous  to  growing  a 
good,  healthy  plant,  both  of  which  require 
constant  attention  and  care  depending  on 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown. 
Neglect,  even  for  a  short  time,  will  inevitably 
reflect  on  your  plants  and  blooms. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  any 
one  method  of  growing  or  blooming  African 
violets,  but  prefer  to  quote  what  every  ex¬ 
perienced  grower  knows,  and  what  every  in¬ 
experienced  grower  should  know,  namely: 
“There  are  many  methods  and  conditions  for 
growing  African  violets  and  producing  maxi¬ 
mum  bloom  on  the  plants.  This  is  evident 
by  the  ‘seeming  contradictions’  in  almost 
every  issue  of  our  wonderful  African  Violet 
Magazine,  in  which  the  articles  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  growers  relate  their  many  different 
experiences  in  growing  plants  under  many 
different  conditions.  There  is  no  one  soil, 
no  one  size  or  type  of  pot,  no  one  tempera¬ 
ture,  no  one  exposure,  no  one  fertilizer,  and 
no  one  way  to  produce  good  bloom.  The  in- 
numberable  combinations  of  influencing 
factors  and  constant  challenge  to  new  ex¬ 
periments  have  made  and  will  keep  the 
African  violet  ‘America’s  favorite  house 
plant,’  ” 

The  basic  essentials  to  good  bloom  are: 
water,  light,,  humidity,  circulation  of  fresh 
air,  and  nutrients. 

Regular  application  of  warm  water  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
plant  is  a  “must”  for  quality  African  violet 
blooms.  Rain  water,  well  water,  or  any  water 
free  from  chlorine  will  produce  more  and 
better  flowers. 

Light  intensity,  either  artificial  or  na¬ 
tural,  governs  the  formation  of  buds.  No 
violet  will  bloom  satisfactorily  in  a  sparsely 
lighted  spot.  Contrary  to  the  advice  given  to 
many  amateurs,  apparently  by  other  ama¬ 
teurs,  sunlight  is  very  beneficial  in  produc¬ 
ing  blossoms,  except  when  the  leaves  are 
wet  and  when  the  sun  is  so  very  bright  that 
it  will  scorch  the  leaves,  at  which  times  it 
may  be  filtered  by  lace  or  net  curtains,  tissue 
paper,  milky  plastic  or  other  means,  but  such 
filtered  light  will  still  help  your  plants  and 
increase  the  number  of  blooms.  Plants  grown 
in  bright,  filtered  sunlight  and  under  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  will  use  more  water  and  more 
fertilizer  or  nutrients  and  are,  consequently, 
capable  of  more  and  better  blooms. 


Humidity  is  equally  important  to  good 
bloom  and  may  be  increased  by  watering, 
fog-spraying,  boiling  water,  wetting  trays, 
and,  in  the  basement,  by  washing  or  drying 
clothes  or  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor. 
In  the  greenhouse,  humidity  is  also  increased 
by  condensation  and  evaporation  caused  by 
sunlight  on  the  glass.  A  large  number  of 
plants  standing  together  increases  humidity. 
Larger  and  older  plants  require  less  humidity 
than  young  plants,  though  all  perform  better 
with  more  humidity.  We  have  all  read  or 
heard  about  circulation  of  air,  yet  have  gen¬ 
erally  under-estimated  its  importance,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  in  many  cases  plants  thrive  and 
we  are  unaware  of  the  circulation  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  This  may  result  when  a  door  is 
opened  and  closed  occasionally,  from  persons 
walking,  fans  on  your  furnace,  windows  and 
doors  that  are  not  air  tight,  or  are  opened 
to  admit  fresh  air,  and  by  fans.  The  use  of  a 
fan  is  especially  essential  in  hot,  humid 
weather,  but  is  very  beneficial  at  all  times. 
Fresh  air,  even  in  cold  weather  and  cooler 
temperatures,  will  tend  to  develop  larger  and 
longer  lasting  blooms  and  also  intensify  their 
color.  If  you  are  growing  plants  on  carts  or 
shelves,  you  will  find  that  you  can  grow 
larger  and  better  blossoms  on  the  cool  bottom 
shelves  than  on  the  warmer  top  shelves. 

Soil  ingredients  and  fertilizer  also  greatly 
affect  the  size  and  color  of  your  bloom. 
While  phosphorus  gives,  a  constant  push  to 
bloom,  organic  fertilizers  and  minerals, 
especially  potash,  will  intensify  their  color. 
Nitrogen  generally  stimulates  bloom  and 
growth  if  not  used  in  excessive  amounts. 

To  produce  quality  bloom,  remove  suckers 
and  undersized  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are 
detected,  thus  practicing  good  grooming  con¬ 
stantly  — •  from  rooted  cutting  to  maturity  — 
as  any  unnecessary  growth  will  take  strength 
from  your  plant  that  could  better  be  utilized 
in  producing  bloom.  Do  not  hesitate  to  re¬ 
move  an  entire  lower  row  of  leaves  if  you 
desire  as  this  is  not  harmful.  Excess  leaves 
are  of  no  value  to  a  plant.  In  fact,  they  are 
a  burden  and  hinder  its  bud  development. 
Also,  all  unnecessary  leaves  utilize  valuable 
space  and  light,  as  green  is  a  dark  color. 

Disbudding  is  recommended  and  practiced 
by  many  African  violet  growers  in  an  effort 
to  produce  quality  and  quantity  bloom  at  a 
certain  time,  usually  for  a  show.  The  length 
of  time  required  for  a  plant  to  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  bloom  will  vary  from  one  month  to 
continued  bottom  first  column  next  page 
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The  Surprising  Seedling 

The  field  of  cross-pollinating  and  hybrid¬ 
izing  African  violets  has  always  been  ex¬ 
citing  to  both  professional  and  amateur  gar¬ 
deners  alike.  Most  of  the  great  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  developing  new  varieties 
and  improving  plant  forms  are  due  to  ex¬ 
haustive  research  and  years  of  patient  work 
by  professional  hybridizers,  but  some  are  the 
result  of  “one  happy  cross”  by  the  fellow 
who  grows  his  plants  for  fun.  The  casual  visi¬ 
tor,  admiring  a  glowing  collection  of  African 
violets,  is  charmed  by  the  lovely  shades  of 
blue,  white,  pink  and  burgundy,  amazed  at 
the  variety  in  foliage  and  blossom,  and  finds 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  “granddaddy 
of  them  all”  was  a  single  blue  violet  known 
as  Blue  Boy. 

The  simple  act  of  removing  a  stamen 
from  one  plant,  slitting  the  rubbery  little  sac 
with  a  pin  and  touching  the  golden  pollen 
to  the  stigma  of  a  neighboring  flower  can 
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three  months,  while  the  disbudding  could  be 
practiced  as  many  months  before  as  desired. 
The  time  required  will  vary  with  the  type  of 
plant,  its  habits,  your  conditions  and  cultural 
practices,  the  climate  and  season  of  the  year, 
etc.  Early  spring  is  the  fastest,  while  the 
dark  winter  months  are  the  slowest.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  grow¬ 
ing  plants  in  Africa,  Alaska,  Texas,  Canada, 
and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Supremes,  dark 
blossoms  and  dark  foliage  may  take  twice  as 
long  as  light  blossoms  and  light  foliage.  I 
suggest  that  you  experiment  with  only  a  few 
plants  of  various  types  and  keep  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  your  experiments  with  dis¬ 
budding,  for  your  own  use  in  the  future. 

We  have  also  found  disbudding  helpful 
when  an  extreme  summer  has  caused  blooms 
of  large  varieties  to  become  small,  and  some 
double  varieties  to  become  single.  Removing 
these  “inferior”  blooms  and  buds  gives  plants 
more  vigor  to  grow  superior  blooms  when  the 
temperatures  are  cool  again. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat,  there  is  no  one 
rule  concerning  good  bloom,  and  if  you  are 
growing  superior  blooms  under  your  present 
conditions,  do  not  make  any  changes.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  feel  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  you  may  try  any  or  all  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  Provide  your  plants  with  constant: 
tender,  loving  care;  good  grooming;  better 
humidity;  circulation  of  air;  fresh  air;  cooler 
temperature;  practice  disbudding  if  you  like, 
BUT,  make  any  and  all  changes  gradually  and 
cautiously  and  thus  “Let  experience  be  your 
teacher.”  end 


Dorothy  Clapp,  Downey,  California 

set  off  the  wonderful  process  of  plant  repro¬ 
duction.  In  the  garden  this  process  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  insects,  birds  or  the  wind,  but  with 
the  pampered  house  plant,  man  must  take  a 
hand.  The  magic  of  the  Saintpaulia  lies  in  the 
fact  that  plants  do  not  come  true  to  seed  and 
in  a  grain  of  pollen  lies  hidden  many  reces¬ 
sive  traits  that  may  appear  at  any  time  and 
reward  a  seedling  grower  with  something 
new  and  different.  It  is  this  slim  chance  that 
there  will  be  a  very  special  plant  among  that 
mass  of  seedlings  that  keeps  the  hobbyist  busy 
feeding  and  watering  a  lot  of  offspring  that 
may  all  turn  out  to  be  just  mediocre. 

I  became  interested  in  seedlings  in  1956 
when  Wynona  Jensen,  a  California  hybridizer 
and  grower,  and  advisor  of  the  Tri-City  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society,  started  a  project  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  growing  plants  from  seeds  as 
well  as  from  leaves.  Mrs.  Jensen  provided 
the  seeds  and  gave  several  demonstrations  on 
how  to  plant  them  in  small  plastic  containers, 
and  how  to  pick  out  the  small  plantlets  and 
grow  them  to  blooming  size.  A  prize  was 
offered  to  the  member  who  produced  the 
first  blooming  plant  at  a  meeting. 

The  first  step  after  germination  was  to 
move  the  tiny  plants  to  a  community  pan 
of  sterilized  potting  mix  where  they  developed 
into  plants  about  one  inch  in  height.  With 
great  care  they  were  then  moved  up  to  21/2 
inch  pots  and  there  they  stayed  until  the 
first  blooms  appeared.  By  the  time  any  blooms 
arrived  on  mine,  however,  the  contest  was 
over  and  all  seemed  lost. 

From  this  group  only  2  plants  were  re¬ 
tained,  a  double  blue  girl  and  a  single  blue 
girl,  both  semiminiatures  that  bloomed  pro¬ 
fusely  over  long  periods  of  time.  Both  plants 
received  no  special  attention  but  were  grown 
on  for  sentimental  reasons. 

The  Long  Beach  show  is  always  one  of  the 
outstanding  flower  shows  in  our  area  and  is 
attended  and  enjoyed  by  people  from  miles 
around;  so  it  was  with  pleasure  that  the  Tri- 
City  African  Violet  Society  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  enter  a  branch  display  in  the  1959 
show.  When  the  time  came  to  set  up  the  dis¬ 
play,  everyone  brought  as  many  African  vio¬ 
lets  as  possible  to  decorate  the  table  and,  lo 
and  behold,  there  were  extra  plants  every¬ 
where.  Somehow  they  looked  so  much  better 
than  anyone  had  hoped  that  many  of  them 
were  entered  in  the  individual  competition; 
and  very  successfully,  I  might  add.  My  single 
blue  girl  seedling,  now  over  two  years  old 
and  a  mass  of  huge  cupped  blossoms,  was  en¬ 
tered  in  the  seedling  class  and  brought  home 
the  rosette  and  trophy  for  the  best  seedling. 

Yes,  you  hobbyists  who  enjoy  a  taste  of 
adventure,  try  seeking  the  unknown  with  a 
surprise  just  around  the  corner  —  try  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets  from  seed.  end 
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Dorothy  Moore,  Sycamore,  Ohio 

Fm  Still  Grafting 
African  Violet  Leaves 

WHEN  you  read  the  title  of  this  story  don  t 
let  it  make  you  say,  “Oh,  there’s  nothing 
to  that  ”  Please  bear  with  my  effort  to  bring 
these  facts  to  you.  This  is  a  follow-up  of  the 
story  “The  Graft  That  Took,”  published  m 
this  self  same  magazine.  Volume  11,  Number 
1  September  1957.  Later  sketches  of  the  way 
to  graft,  or  at  least  my  way,  were  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson’s  book,  1001 
Questions  and  Answers  about  African  Violets, 
and  remarks  on  the  grafting  were  made  by 
two  of  the  twelve  experts.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  interesting  to  all  that  I  had  65  letters  from 
African  violet  members  and  friends  of  mem¬ 
bers;  some  had  tried  the  grafting  and  had 
good  luck,  others  doubted  any  phase  of  it. 

The  idea  is  not  to  try  to  startle  the  folks 
who  love  flowers,  or  even  the  members  of 
the  African  Violet  Society.  This  is  just  a 
follow-up  of  my  experience  when  I  tried  my 
hand  at  it.  The  hands  are  not  pretty  as  one  is 
crippled  and  I  have  arthritis  quite  badly.  The 
violets  don’t  mind,  they  like  sick  folks  as  well 
as  those  who  are  healthy. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  answer  all  letters 
and  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  mail  grafts 
of  leaves;  it  is  a  great  risk  with  two  leaves  so 
placed.  I  had  a  number  of  phone  calls  and 
asked  these  people  to  let  me  know  how  they 
made  out.  Other  folks  have  come  to  the 
house,  and  I  have  been  able  to  help  them 
more  easily. 

The  graft  I  mentioned  of  Celestial  Blue 
and  Pink  Ideal  (double)  grew  to  be  a  very 
nice  plant.  It  made  an  aged  friend  of  mine 
quite  happy  for  a  year  by  its  blue  flowers 
and  then  pink  ones.  I  took  two  leaves  to 
propagate  before  I  gave  the  plant  away,  but 
the  leaves  did  not  do  well:  one  rotted  quickly, 
while  the  other  grew  into  a  nice  plant  but  it 
had  only  blue  flowers  and  the  foliage  was 
plain. 

Pink  Ideal  (double)  and  Wintergreen,  the 
other  one  I  mentioned  in  the  first  story,  did 
not  “take”  for  the  Wintergreen  stem  rotted. 

However,  I  have  one  graft  that  is  growing 
nicely.  The  leaves  of  Edith  Cavelle  and  Fire 
Dance  made  a  lovely  plant;  it  did  not  mature 
until  last  year.  If  I  have  told  that  I  had  no 
other  grafts,  I  was  telling  this  in  good  faith 
that  I  didn’t.  This  plant  was  unmarked  and 
it  was  one  of  those  “I  don’t  know  what  that 
plant  is”  for  a  long  time.  It  bloomed  in  De¬ 
cember  while  my  husband  and  I  entertained 


Fire  Dance  —  Edith  Cavelle  Graft 

This  is  the  graft  as  best  that  we  could 
photograph  it.  You  see  we  only  have  a  box 
camera  with  flash  attachment.  It  seems  to 
take  a  pretty  good  picture  if  you  are  at  the 
required  distance. 

The  photo  shows  up  the  lower  circle  of 
leaves  in  light  green;  they  are  not  bleached 
by  sun.  Overlaid  are  the  darker  green  leaves 
of  Fire  Dance  and  together  they  form  such 
a  nice  picture;  it  looks  almost  like  a  poinsettia. 
The  large  flowers  showing  up  are  dark  blue 
double,  then  toward  the  back  are  the  pink 
double  and  color  of  Edith  Cavelle,  the  other 
part  of  the  graft.  Now  the  streaked  flowers 
are  coming  out  in  abundance  and  there  are 
many  that  are  half  purple  and  half  pink.  We 
have  counted  twenty-five  flowers.  These  in¬ 
cluded  buds  not  plainly  visible  above  the 
foliage. 


the  flu.  We  noticed  flowers  of  different  kinds 
were  on  one  plant:  first  Fantasy-like  flowers, 
like  very  double  popcorn  flowers,  appeared; 
then  plain  pink,  and  some  half  pink  and  half 
wine.  As  of  the  time  I  am  writing  this — Feb¬ 
ruary  1960 — there  are  a  few  purple  flowers, 
and  more  Fantasy-like  buds  appearing.  It  is 
a  healthy  plant  and  probably  going  on  2  years 
old.  All  I  have  done  is  to  remove  a  lower 
layer  of  leaves  and  care  for  it  as  I  do  my  other 
violets.  The  lower  part  of  the  plant  has  foli¬ 
age  like  Edith  Cavelle,  which  contrasts  nicely 
with  the  upper  leaves  that  are  like  Fire  Dance 
leaves. 

I  have  3  other  grafts  that  are  taking  root. 
They  appear  to  like  it  without  a  glass  up¬ 
turned  over  them.  Three  grafts  out  of  15 
try-outs  isn’t  too  bad.  If  one  grows  to  a  full 
plant  it  will  be  something  different  to  watch. 
Coon  Valley  and  White  Orchid  are  firm  and 
nice  (quite  a  combination,  don’t  you  think?). 
Blue  Flag  and  Pink  Arbutus  form  the  second 
graft;  and  the  last  one  is  Little  Giant  Purple 
and  a  leaf  from  the  graft  I  described  to  you. 

Besides  this  I  am  observing  the  merits  of 
different  soil  mixes  that  I  can  obtain  without 
much  trouble. 

All  this  keeps  me  occupied  when  I  am  not 
cooking,  etc.,  and  the  grafts  are  always  con¬ 
versation  pieces.  end 
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Three  years  have  passed  since  I  last  wrote 
anything  about  my  African  violets.  It  seems 
impossible  that  it  is  so  long,  but  such  busy, 
happy  years  pass  too  quickly. 

I  have  now  graduated  to  7  shelves  with 
fluorescent  lighting  over  each,  and  grow 
many  plants  from  leaves  in  a  3  foot  aquarium 
with  a  glass  cover  and  strip  lighting;  they 
grow  well  here,  and  I  always  have  young 
plants  coming  along  and  leaves  rooting  in 
water.  I  still  find  that  I  am  most  success¬ 
ful  with  leaves  when  they  are  rooted  in  water; 
although  I  have  tried  other  methods,  this  is 
definitely  the  one  for  me. 

All  my  plants  stand  in  trays  of  damp  grit; 
in  the  room  there  is  an  all  night  fire  and  the 
night  temperature  never  falls  below  50°  even 
on  the  coldest  night.  The  violets  seem  to  thrive 
for  me  and  I  now  have  over  100  varieties, 
with  new  ones  growing  from  leaf  cuttings. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  know  which  varieties 
to  keep  and  which  to  discard  each  year,  as  I 
love  them  all,  but  I  find  that  it  is  better  to 
make  room  for  the  newer  varieties  each  sum¬ 
mer.  There  are  always  plants  coming  into 
flower  for  the  first  time,  and  I  do  enjoy 
watching  these  new  ones. 

After  my  last  article  about  my  plants 
appeared  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  I 
received  many  kind  letters  from  America, 
and  one  lady  in  West  Milton,  Pennsylvania, 
still  writes  to  me  every  month.  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  her  interesting  letters;  her  name 
is  Mrs.  Jennie  R.  Pawling  and  she  has  been 
most  kind  and  has  sent  me  leaves  from  her 
lovely  collection.  I  have  grown  many  lovely 
plants  from  these,  including  Patricia,  Cherry 
Ice,  Star  Pink,  Fascination,  White  Sailor  Girl, 
Pink  Celebrity,  Bridesmaid,  Sheer  Delight, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  wonderful  to  have  found  a  pen 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  through 
this  magazine. 

In  May  of  each  year  I  look  forward  eager¬ 
ly  to  receiving  plants  from  Mr.  Wicks  of 
Nottingham,  England.  He  always  seems  to 
grow  some  of  the  very  newest  American 
varieties  that  I  have  never  seen  before.  His 
catalogue  is  a  joy  to  receive;  now  he  has  it 
done  in  colour,  and  the  colours  are  just  per¬ 
fect  as  they  look  like  the  real  flowers.  I 
think  this  is  my  biggest  African  violet  thrill 
of  the  year!  When  these  plants  arrive  by  rail, 
they  are  delivered  to  my  door,  all  of  them 
beautifully  packed  in  wooden  boxes.  Then 
my  hall  is  full!  The  pleasure  I  get  from  un¬ 
packing  these  perfectly  grown  plants  that 
Mr.  Wicks  sends  me  cannot  really  be  de¬ 
scribed.  I  am  really  thrilled;  arranging  them 
seems  to  take  so  long  as  I  stop  to  look  and 
look  at  the  colours,  shapes,  etc. 

In  summer  there  are  African  violets  all 
over  the  house,  but  in  winter  I  have  to  part 
with  many  so  that  I  may  keep  all  I  have  in  our 
sitting  room  under  the  lights  and  also  in  the 

Mrs.  V.  G.  Gandy,  Exeter,  Devon,  England 


window  where  it  is  always  warm  and  light. 
They  reward  me  by  flowering  the  whole  year 

through. 

The  demand  for  these  plants  in  Britain  is 
still  very  great,  and,  I  hope,  on  the  increase, 
for  more  people  could  surely  find  the  pleasure 
that  I  do  in  growing  them  and  having  flowers 
continuously;  on  the  darkest  days  of  winter 
they  are  my  greatest  joy.  In  summer  too  the 
wealth  of  blossoms  in  my  home  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed,  and  I  always  have  many 
callers  who  come  to  see  my  plants. 

My  budgerigars  are  still  doing  well.  I 
breed  only  the  very  newest  colours  of  blue 
and  white  and  cream  and  blue  pieds,  white¬ 
wing  violets,  whitewing  blues,  whitewing 
mauves  and  a  few  yellowwing,  greens  and 
rainbows  now.  I  have  just  put  12  pairs  in  their 
separate  breeding  cages  and  they  are  all  in 
the  nest  boxes;  this  morning  I  have  the  first 
egg  of  the  1960  breeding  season!  Each  year  I 
breed  them  from  December  to  May;  from 
May  to  October  they  are  outdoors  in  my  gar¬ 


den  aviary;  and  from  October  to  May  they 
are  in  my  indoor  birdroom  where  they  can 
have  light  on  the  dark  days.  I  give  no  heat 
in  the  room  but  as  it  is  over  the  plant  room 
with  the  all  night  fire,  the  temperature  never 
appears  to  fall  below  40°. 

I  am  always  so  busy  as  I  do  all  my  own 
housework  and  a  lot  of  gardening  too.  This 
year  I  have  bottled  96  jars  of  fruit  from  our 
garden.  It  was  such  perfect  weather  all  sum¬ 
mer  that  we  had  bumper  crops  of  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  black  currants,  rhubarb 
and  peaches.  We  picked  340  of  the  last  named 
from  two  trees  grown  from  stones  planted 
9  years  ago. 

Following  prolonged  gnd  heavy  autumnal 
rains  accompanied  by  gales,  the  garden  is  a 
desolation,  and  today  low  clouds  and  drizzle 
add  an  additional  gloom.  Then  a  new  violet 
magazine  arrived  and  for  me  the  sun 
shone  again.  The  photographs  of  so  many 
eager  and  enthusiastic  ladies  set  me  off,  and 
this  outpouring  is  the  direct  result!  end 
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Mrs.  John  Baumel,  Sparta,  Wisconsin 


More  Adventures  With  Violets 


Freak  plants,  dose  calls,  and  lots  of  en¬ 
joyment  have  marked  the  way  along  the 
violet  trail  here  during  the  last  few  months. 
And  through  it  all,  I  am  still  patiently  wait¬ 
ing,  watering  and  watching  hopefully  for  that 
first  dazzling  yellow  one  to  appear.  Even 
Hubby  himself  has  become  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  to  sneak  a  few  curious  looks  when 
he  thinks  I  am  not  watching,  so  at  least  we 
have  made  some  progress  along  that  line. 
Lorna  Doone  in  Hospital 
First  off,  I  nearly  “killed  them  all  with 
kindness”  with  a  generous  serving  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  spilled  over  the  crown  and  killed 
the  tiny  new  leaves  on  many  of  my  babies, 
including  Lorna  Doone  and  some  of  the  T-V 
family.  After  a  horrified  look  at  the  shrivel¬ 
ed  dead  centers  one  morning,  my  first  thought 
was  Pests,  with  a  capital  P.  All  the  awful 
things  I  had  ever  read  about  the  Mighty 
Cyclamen  Mite  and  the  Nasty  Nematode  came 
rushing  to  mind,  and  I  was  sure  at  first  glance 
that  they  had  decided  to  pay  me  an  uninvited 
visit.  Off  to  the  isolation  ward  went  Lorna 
and  the  rest,  where  they  received  the  insecti¬ 
cide  spray  treatment  and  also  underwent  the 
starvation  diet  with  no  water  for  weeks.  In 
a  way  it  really  amounted  to  just  plain  neg¬ 
lect,  but  after  the  excess  of  care  they  had 
received  previously,  it  was  just  what  they 
needed.  To  my  surprise,  tiny  new  leaves  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  and  the  emergency  was  over. 
A  close  call  but  a  happy  ending,  for  they 
are  now  living  “happily  ever  after.” 

Freaks  of  Nature 

My  two  “freaks  of  nature”  bring  amused 
smiles  to  violet  viewers  who  have  never  seen 
a  three-sided  leaf  or  an  albino  plant.  The  odd 
leaf  appeared  on  an  otherwise  normal  Azure 
Beauty  and  is  still  there.  There  is  an  extra 
upright  “rudder”  along  the  petiole  at  right 
angles  to  the  flat  leaf,  so  that  it  resembles 
the  rear  rudder  of  an  airplane,  like  this: 


The  albino  plantlet  came  from  a  healthy 
green  Double  Raspberry  parent  leaf,  but  the 
first  half-dozen  leaves  of  the  baby  plant  were 


perfectly  white  until  I  felt  it  was  ready  for 
a  shot  of  fertilizer  and  spoiled  it  all.  After 
that  the  new  leaves  gradually  changed  from 
white  to  chartreuse  to  green,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  my  albino.  This  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  lack  of  some  vital  element  (probably 
nitrogen  or  iron)  caused  the  lack  of  green 
color,  and  the  addition  of  fertilizer  corrected 
the  deficiency.  That  is  just  my  own  theory, 
of  course.  The  white  foliage  was  striking  while 
it  lasted.  I  have  started  new  plants  from  the 
white  plant  leaves  just  to  see  what  will  de¬ 
velop. 

An  Argument  with  Lacy  Lavender  Supreme 
For  months  I  waited  in  anticipation  of  see¬ 
ing  Lacy  Lavender  Supreme  in  bloom.  Fi¬ 
nally  buds  appeared  but  that  same  week  I 
read  an  article  by  Bonnie  Hartenbower  in 
the  Dec.  1958  issue  about  misnamed  plants 
and  L.  L.  was  among  those  mentioned.  Yes, 

I  had  been  expecting  a  lacy,  frilled  edge  such 
as  Angel  Lace  has,  but  my  hopes  were  dash¬ 
ed  just  days  before  the  buds  opened.  I  was 
disappointed,  I  must  admit,  because  I  had 
expected  a  frilled  edge  for  so  long,  but  the 
flowers  are  so  big  and  beautiful  that  they 
make  up  for  it.  However,  I  agree  with  the 
author  that  care  should  be  taken  in  select¬ 
ing  suitable  descriptive  names  for  new  plants, 
and  these  rhymed  lines  came  to  mind: 

Lacy  Lavender  Supreme, 

Somewhere  you  got  off  the  beam, 

I  thought  you’d  have  a  frilly  edge. 

But  as  you  sit  upon  the  ledge 
You  haven’t  got  a  fringe  at  all. 

So  turn  your  face  against  the  wall 
And  blush. 

She  answered: 

It’s  true  my  petals  are  not  curly 
But  there’s  no  need  to  get  so  surly. 

Sure,  and  you  would  not  have  curls 
And  neither  would  a  lot  of  girls 
Were  it  not  for  good  old  “Toni.” 

You’re  just  an  artificial  phony. 

So  hush. 

A  Little  of  This  and  That  j 

Blue  Nocturne  is  such  a  nicely  symme-  | 
trical  plant  it  is  a  joy  to  look  upon,  and  I  : 
must  start  more  new  plants  and  make  them  ' 
permanent  guests  in  my  collection.  i 

No  buds  yet  on  my  radiated  plants  —  it  I 
has  been  almost  a  year  now  —  and  it  is  so 
hard  to  wait.  Seems  like  they  are  a  little  I 
slower  than  the  others  and  a  little  dwarfed,  ; 
but  that  is  the  kind  that  should  produce  the 
new  colors,  so  I  am  sticking  with  them.  j 

I  learned  accidentally  that  certain  droopy 
flowered  varieties  do  better  when  placed 
under  an  ordinary  floor  lamp  where  they  i 
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must  reach  up  for  the  light,  rather  than  in 
the  window  where  light  surrounds  them.  Af¬ 
ter  moving  my  large  Double  Raspberry  to  a 
desk  in  a  dark  corner  where  the  light  is  on 
much  of  the  time,  the  flowers  stand  upright 
and  are  much  prettier  that  way.  Live  and 
learn. 

Today  I  noticed  quite  a  large  second  crown 
had  started  on  a  favorite  blooming  plant  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  holidays  when  I  wasn’t  watch¬ 
ing  as  closely  as  usual.  Pretty  sneaky,  for 
now  it  is  so  intermingled  I  hesitate  to  at¬ 
tempt  surgery  and  it  is  probably  here  to 
stay. 

Dachshunds  and  Violets  Alike? 

One  of  our  Dachshunds  had  a  darling  lit¬ 
ter  of  pups  last  fall  and  I  was  reminded 
then  of  the  similarity  of  progeny  in  plants 
and  animals.  Just  as  in  violets,  so  it  is  in  the 
case  of  dogs:  two  identical  colors  mated  usu¬ 
ally  produce  like  colors  in  the  pups,  but  off¬ 
spring  of  a  different  color  from  generations 
back  in  their  ancestry  sometimes  crop  up  to 
prove  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Purebred 
Dachshunds  are  either  all  red,  or  are  black 
with  tan  markings  on  the  feet,  tail,  eyes,  etc. 
Once  in  a  while  two  reds,  when  mated,  will 
bring  forth  some  black  pups  from  a  grand- 
sire  or  distant  relative.  Likewise,  violets 
sometimes  revert  to  colors  of  former  an¬ 
cestors.  The  wonders  of  nature  defy  all  hu¬ 
man  explanation  at  times,  and  this  adds  spice 
to  the  venture. 

We  cross  Dachshund  specimens  to  correct 
certain  faults  in  the  offspring,  just  as  we 
do  in  violets.  For  instance,  a  leggy  Dach¬ 
shund  with  good  color  is  bred  to  a  shorter- 
legged  one  with  poor  color  to  produce  one 
or  two  perfect  pups  with  short  legs  and  good 
color  —  the  good  points  from  each  parent. 
Of  course,  the  ideal  is  to  mate  only  the  best 
of  each  to  produce  champions.  I  am  still  new 
at  violets,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
principles  apply  here. 

Birth  Announcement 

The  violets  I  cross-pollinated  last  May 
ripened  and  the  seeds  were  harvested  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  They  dried  in  a  cupboard  for  ten  days 
more,  and  finally  were  planted  in  sphagnum 
moss  in  a  wide-mouthed  fruit  jar  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass.  They  germinated  in 
two  weeks  time  and  tiny  green  stems  began 
to  sprout.  “Doubting  John”  said  they  must 
be  weeds,  and  I  had  to  admit  (secretly,  of 
course)  that  there  was  a  close  resemblance, 
but  I  just  kept  my  fingers  crossed  until  a 
friend  who  is  an  expert  old  hand  with  a 
green  thumb  assured  me  that  they  were  the 
real  thing.  Having  someone  with  whom  to 
talk  over  one’s  ideas  surely  makes  the  hobby 
more  interesting,  and  Mrs.  Teske  is  a  real 
friend  with  a  lot  of  experience. 

The  pollinating  side  line  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  that  I  will  have  to  enlarge  my 
growing  area  (Hubby  shudders)  so  another 


Two  hobbies  meet!  The  Dachsies  inspect  a  plant. 


light  fixture  has  been  installed  over  the  va¬ 
cated  old  electric  train  table  in  the  basement 
hobby  room.  Now  I  have  the  enclosed  three 
by  four  foot  glass  case,  as  well  as  the  large 
open  table,  plus  every  window  sill  in  the 
house.  Violets  surely  have  a  creeping  ten¬ 
dency  and  soon  fill  every  nook  and  corner. 
A  few  will  find  their  way  to  new  homes  as 
gifts  over  the  holidays,  so  there  will  be  a 
few  vacant  spaces  to  fill.  When  the  Christ¬ 
mas  rush  has  subsided  and  things  have  sim¬ 
mered  down  a  bit,  I  must  do  some  repotting 
and  start  some  new  leaves  again.  The  best 
growing  season  is  just  around  the  corner, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  be  ready  and  waiting  to 
enjoy  it.  There  is  nothing  like  bright  little 
African  violets  to  cheer  up  the  long  dark 
days  before  the  spring  thaw.  See  you  then. 


Ceramic  Dachsies  tiptoe  through  the  violets. 
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Why  Won’t  They  Come  True? 


Dr.  S.  C.  Eeed,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Everyone  asks  me  this  question  contin- 
uously.  Perhaps  a  few  observations  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  are  annoyed  when  a  few 
of  their  young  plants  grown  from  Fuchsia 
leaves  turn  out  to  have  white  flowers,  or 
when  a  supposed  Holly  has  plain  leaves.  This 
is  not  a  new  question  and  the  African  Violet 
Society  has  supported  research  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  September  1955  African  Violet  Mag¬ 
azine  had  an  article  by  Professor  H.  L.  Mills 
with  the  titillating  title,  “Why  Is  My  Painted 
Girl  a  Red  Lady  Now?”  This  is  neither  the 
name  of  a  song  nor  a  threat  to  American 
womanhood  but  a  detailed  study  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  which  prevent  Painted 
Girl  cuttings  from  reproducing  the  attractive 
red  and  white  pattern  in  all  cases.  Indeed,  the 
same  plant  can  have  some  flowers  that  are 
all  red,  some  red  and  white  mottlings  and 
others  pure  white  simultaneously. 

Everyone  knows  that  hydrangeas  are  pink 
or  blue  depending  upon  the  acidity  (or  lack 
of  it)  of  the  soil  they  are  grown  in.  This  is 
the  kind  of  environmental  variable  we  would 
look  for  in  our  off-type  violets. 

Professor  Mills  found  that  flower  color  and 
pattern  of  Painted  Girl  were  dependent  upon 
variations  of  day  length,  temperature,  and 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  al¬ 
teration  of  any  one  of  these  interrelated 
factors  could  affect  the  color  and  pattern  of 
the  flowers.  Let  me  quote  the  two  most  rele¬ 
vant  paragraphs  in  his  article. 

“The  most  startling  changes  in  flower  color 
pattern  occurred  in  the  bicolor  varieties  and 
most  frequently  occurred  in  response  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phorus  given  to  the  plants.  Thus,  Painted 
Girl,  which  is  usually  a  white  flower  with 
deep  red  margins,  becomes  as  red  as  Red 
Lady  when  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are 
plentiful  but  returns  to  the  bicolor  when 
nitrogen  is  lowered  or  when  phosphorus  is 
increased.  If  nitrogen  is  very  low  the  flowers 
are  almost  white.  Higher  nitrogen  levels  pro¬ 
duced  deeper  coloration  for  all  varieties 
tested  with  two  exceptions  —  Detroit  White 
Girl  and  Payne's  Blue  and  White.  Payne’s 
Blue  and  White  produced  markedly  different 
color  combinations  with  low  nitrogen  and 
these  combinations  were  different  under 
high  temperature  growing  conditions  and 
low  temperature  conditions. 

“The  flower  color  and  patterns  of  several 
varieties  was  influenced  by  the  number  of 
hours  of  light  given  the  plants  each  day. 
Thus  Geneva  Star  produced  deep  blue  flowers 
with  sixteen  hours  of  light  and  white  flowers 
with  eight  hours  of  light.” 


Dr.  Mill’s  work  was  carried  out  under 
rigorously  controlled  conditions  which  the 
commercial  grower  would  find  very  difficult 
(and  expensive)  to  duplicate.  Furthermore, 
the  nitrogen  level  which  would  produce  the 
desirable  flower  color  might  well  cut  the  flow¬ 
er  production  so  that  the  plant  would  not  sell. 
Probably  the  most  economical  solution  of  our 
problem  is  to  discard  the  off-type  plants 
rather  than  try  to  furnish  the  exact  complex 
combination  of  environmental  factors  which 
would  always  prevent  their  appearance.  This 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  realize  that 
the  optimum  conditions  are  different  for  each 
variety.  With  Painted  Girl  we  wish  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  bicolor  characteristic,  and  with  Red- 
derness  to  eliminate  it.  Even  Rube  Goldberg 
couldn’t  cope  with  all  the  different  conditions 
optimal  for  the  varieties  found  in  one  north 
window  or  one  greenhouse. 

What  is  the  genetic  nature  of  a  plant  like 
Redderness?  Lyndon  Lyon  found  this  muta¬ 
tion  to  a  red,  fuchsia  or  magenta  shade  of 
color  in  a  variety  that  had  white  and  pink 
flowers.  The  mutation  was  a  change  from  the 
pink  gene  to  a  related  fuchsia  shade  gene. 
The  white  gene,  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  pink  and  fuchsia  genes,  did  not 
change  at  all.  It  is  still  present  in  Redderness 
and,  as  long  as  Redderness  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  the  white  gene  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  the  Redderness  plants.  The  complaint 
is  not  against  the  Redderness  gene  but  against 
the  unrelated,  but  also  always  present,  white 
gene.  The  white  gene  is  capricious  in  that 
sometimes  it  prevents  the  Redderness  color 
from  showing  and  sometimes  it  doesn’t. 
Whether  or  not  the  white  gene  suppresses  the 
formation  of  pigment  or  not  depends  upon 
the  environmental  conditions  of  the  cell  of 
the  flower  in  which  it  finds  itself.  Probably 
it  could  be  determined  exactly  what  these 
environmental  requirements  are  which  al¬ 
ways  give  white  flowers  or  pigmented  flowers 
(in  this  case,  Redderness).  However,  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  maintain  precisely  these  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  necessary  to  guarantee  that 
only  Redderness  flowers  appeared,  and  no 
white  or  mottled,  would  be  impractical.  It  is 
much  simpler  to  make  crosses  and  eliminate 
the  white  gene  by  hybridization,  which  is 
entirely  practical. 

Another  group  of  varieties  which  baffle  us 
are  those  with  variegated  leaves  such  as 
Frosty,  Wintergreen  and  Northern  Autumn. 
These  varieties  have  defective  plastids  which 

continued  next  page 
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Pressed  stem  and  blossoms. 


Sesame 

Harold  L.  Geis,  Houston,  Texas 

The  second  character  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights”  story,  begun  with  a  high-flowering 
seedling,  Ali  Baba,  is  a  selved  Ali  Baba  off¬ 
spring  which  I  have  named  “Sesame.”  The 
leaf  and  flower  are  too  close  to  Ali  Baba  to 
warrant  separate  description.  The  plant  puts 
out  only  one  flower  stalk  per  petiole,  but  that 
stalk  flowers  beyond  reason.  The  maximum 
count  of  flowers  per  stalk  so  far  achieved  on 
the  original  seedling  is  72,  but  there  are 
enough  unopened  buds  to  make  it  likely  that 
some  gifted  grower  of  African  violets  will 
have  no  trouble  bringing  that  count  up  to  90. 


Close-up  of  a  cluster  of  blossoms. 


Sesame,  therefore,  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
value  that  the  Ali  Baba  strain  may  have  to  the 

gifted  hybridizer. 

There  is  some  justification  for  the  sug¬ 
gestions  (a)  that  the  particular  genes  which 
make  for  explosive  bud  formation  on  Ali 
Baba  are  m.ostly  recessives;  (b)  that  Sesame 
is  purer  and  stronger  in  these  genes  than  Ali 
Baba;  and  (c)  that  a  cross  of  either  plant  on 
another  violet  type  will  not  show  the  strong 
flowering  quality  of  Ali  Baba  until  the  second 
generation. 

On  the  original  Ali  Baba  seedling,  and 
from  a  single  petiole,  a  recent  blossom  count 
showed  58  flowers  on  the  primary  stalk  and 
46  flowers  on  the  secondary  stalk,  a  combined 
count  of  104  flowers  for  the  petiole.  The 
plant  was  over  three  years  old  and  had  spent 
the  last  two  years  in  the  same  soil  in  a  deep, 
six  inch  pot.  Rewrite  the  book,  please.  end 


WHY  WON’T  THEY  COME  TRUE— Cont. 
are  transmitted  in  leaf  cuttings  and  in  the 
egg,  but  not  in  the  pollen.  The  plastids  in  the 
leaves  are  defective  in  that  they  produce 
insufficient  chlorophyll  to  give  a  normal  green 
leaf.  Under  some  environmental  conditions 
the  plastids  become  more  efficient  and  the 
plant  “reverts”  to  its  normal  green  color.  This 
reversion  to  normal  is  undesirable,  as  it  is 
the  variegation  which  sells  the  plant.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  plas¬ 
tids  may  be  encouraged  by  reducing  feeding 
and  increased  light.  This  has  not  been  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  literature  adequately,  so  the 
correct  formula  is  not  yet  available.  Once 
again,  it  will  be  more  economical  and  practi¬ 
cal  to  obtain  a  plastid  mutation  which  is  more 
stable  than  those  now  being  cultured,  than 
to  try  to  manipulate  the  environmental  vari¬ 
ables  involved.  New  plastid  mutations  for 
variegation  can  be  obtained  in  abundance 
with  X-rays. 

In  summary,  there  are  a  number  of  color 
inhibitor  genes  in  the  African  violet  which  are 
highly  responsive  to  small  environmental 


changes.  The  small  environmental  differences 
in  a  single  flower  permit  the  gene  to  inhibit 
all  its  pigment  formation,  inhibit  a  little  pig¬ 
ment,  or  fail  to  inhibit  it  at  all  so  that  the 
flower  has  full  color.  It  is  easy  to  use  a  gene 
such  as  the  one  found  in  the  double  dose  in 
Snow  Prince  which  does  not  permit  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  pigment,  ever.  Or  one  can 
use  a  gene  such  as  that  in  White  Pride  which 
almost  always  inhibits  all  pigment  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  environments  but  occasionally  a  pink 
blush  appears  in  the  flowers.  If  you  wish  a 
gene  that  suppresses  pigment  in  some  cells  of 
a  single  flower  and  not  in  other  cells,  you  must 
accept  one  that  is  so  sensitive  to  small  enviro- 
mental  variations  that  there  will  be  a  small 
percentage  of  off-types  produced  from  leaf 
cuttings.  Finally,  some  genotypes  are  so  sensi¬ 
tive  that  the  two-tone  situation  can  only  be 
maintained  by  growing  suckers  from  the 
parent  plant.  Fortunately,  enough  different 
genes  are  available  so  that  one  can  select  a 
pigment  inhibitor  with  almost  any  degree  of 
sensitivity  to  environmental  fluctuations  and 
combine  it  with  the  other  traits  desired. 
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I  have  been  growing  African  violets  for  16 
years,  having  started  with  a  packet  of  seed 
sent  to  me  by  a  Catholic  missionary  from 
Tanganyika  who  himself  had  made  various 
crosses  on  African  violets.  From  these  seed¬ 
lings  I  selected  the  most  promising  and  propa¬ 
gated  them  further,  then  commenced  making 
crosses  on  my  plants.  At  present  the  colours 
range  from  pure  white  to  wine  red,  with 
many  attractive  blooms  that  are  spotted, 
striped,  blotched  and  edged.  The  blooms  are 
single,  semidouble  and  double.  My  collection 
has  many  unusual  blooms  that  are  fringed 
and  waved;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
difference  in  foliage  that  is  ruffled,  crimped, 
frilled,  heavily  serrated  or  quilted,  and  other 
fancy  foliage.  Many  of  these  seedlings  are  of  a 
hanging  or  trailing  growth. 

Here  in  the  Transvaal  Highveld,  5700  feet 
above  sea  level,  approximately  400  miles  from 
the  sea,  spring  is  short  lived  and  summer  a 
long  season  with  severe  thunder  and  rain 
storms.  Winter  is  usually  windy  with  icy 
cold  nights  and  warm,  cloudless  days.  In 
South  Africa  there  is  no  slow  gradual  process 
of  winter  going  into  spring  and  summer  as 
experienced  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 


How  We  Grow 
African  Violets  On  The 
Transvaal  Highveld 


Jack  Bester,  P.O.  De  Deur,  Transvaal, 
Union  of  South  Africa 


IVIiMiatiires  ...  As  can  he  seen,  the  clay  pots  are 
only  slii^htly  larger  than  an  Eveready  torch  battery. 


We  grow  our  African  violets  in  glasshouses 
as  well  as  under  laths,  with  excellent  results. 
The  laths,  supported  on  concrete  pillars  9 
feet  above  the  ground,  keep  the  burning 
African  sun  off  the  plants  and  keep  the 
plants  cool,  moist  and  happy  on  any  of  our 
warm  Transvaal  days.  During  winter  the 
lath  house  is  covered  around  the  sides  with 
plastic  sheeting  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Our 
last  winter  was  extremely  cold  and  long,  yet 
we  suffered  only  a  little  damage.  We  do  think 
our  African  violets  have  been  bred  to  be 
hardier  than  their  parents. 

Plants  are  propagated  by  making  leaf  cut¬ 
tings  and  inserting  the  stem  into  moist  sand. 
Although  vermiculite  is  mined  and  processed 
in  South  Africa,  I  do  not  use  it.  Many  friends 
report  excellent  results  with  it,  but  we  still 
prefer  sand.  We  also  use  our  own  chemical 
rooting  preparation,  which  encourages  leaves 
to  root  much  quicker  than  usual. 

Having  tried  all  recommended  soil  and 
potting  mixtures,  we  find  that  a  mixture  of 
half  well  rotted  cow  manure  with  plenty  of 
old  rotted  grass,  and  half  loam,  gives  very 
good  results.  Our  loam  is  on  the  sandy  side 
so  no  sand  is  added  for  drainage.  To  every 
cubic  yard  of  potting  mixture  we  add  10 
pounds  of  bone  meal,  1  pound  of  lime  and  2 
pounds  of  iron  filings.  Our  soils  are  deficient 
in  iron,  so  we  add  this  extra;  it  gives  the 
plants  a  lovely  dark  green  colour. 

Strong  growing  plants  are  kept  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  food,  either  using  fish  meal  or 
blood  meal  which  is  dug  slightly  under  the 
surface  of  soil.  Our  African  violets  are  fed 
entirely  on  organic  fertilizers.  Such  fertilizers 
are  usually  slow  acting,  do  not  harm  the 
soil,  and  build  up  the  plant  gradually  into  a 
beautiful  specimen.  No  chemical  fertilizers 
are  used,  but  weak  liquid  poultry  manure 
is  given  once  every  3  weeks,  which  definitely 
acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  plant. 

Our  latest  introductions  are  miniatures  that 


Mr.  Bester  in  his  glasshouse  with  some  of  his  African 
violets. 
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NOTES  ON  CULTURE  — 


Miniature.  Pot  is  I14  inches  high  by  inches  in 

diameter.  Plant  is  only  about  lYz  inches  high,  but 
the  ruler  is  at  an  angle  so  the  reading  of  3  inches 
is  wrong,  about  inches  beirife  right.  Notice,  it  is  a 
bloom  of  deep  and  light  borders. 


grow  in  clay  pots  IV2  inches  in  diameter  by 
11/2  inches  in  height,  and  they  would  grow 
easily  in  egg  cups.  These  miniatures  are  very 
free  flowering;  leaves,  stems  and  blooms  are 
in  nice  proportion  to  the  plant;  and  mature 
plants  do  not  exceed  3  inches  across.  There 
is  also  a  semiminiature  type  that  would  grow 
in  small  coffee  cups. 

We  keep  our  plants  growing  in  high  hu¬ 
midity  and  the  plants  just  love  it.  The  plants 
are  not  saturated  with  water,  but  just  kept 
moist.  The  paths  are  watered  down  twice  a 
day  to  create  a  humid  atmosphere.  Readers 
may  be  surprised  to  read  that  we  foliage  spray 
diluted  organic  fertilizers  on  to  the  leaves, 
the  formula  having  been  passed  on  to  me 
close  to  12  years  ago  by  a  Swiss  scientist.  The 
plants  respond  beautifully  to  this  foliage 
spray  and  produce  luxuriant  leaves,  stems 
and  plants. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  grown  African 
violets,  I  cannot  ever  remember  a  single 
disease  or  pest  in  our  plants. 

As  stable  mates  to  African  violets,  we  grow 
and  hybridize  gloxinias.  Temple  Bells,  Strep- 
tocarpus,  tuberous  begonias,  the  single  and 
double  blooming  types,  also  a  wonderful  col¬ 
lection  of  hanging  begonias  which  we  have 
developed  after  years  of  breeding;  also  a 
large  collection  of  choice  Coleus,  ferns  and 
other  indoor  plants.  All  require  similar  treat¬ 
ment  to  Saintpaulias,  and  our  glasshouses  and 
lath  house  are  always  a  wonderland  of  colour. 

end 


NO  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
amount  of  water  an  African  violet  needs. 
The  plant  itself  has  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
determining  when  and  how  much  water  to 
give.  A  knowledge  of  the  moisture  retention 
properties  of  the  soil  mixture  and  the  type 
of  pot  used  will  help  the  grower  to  know 
when  to  water.  Keep  in  mind,  clay  pots  dry 
out  more  quickly  than  plastic  or  glazed  pots. 
Also,  the  amount  of  water  needed  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the 
size  of  the  pot.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  an 
important  factor.  This  will  vary  with  the 
temperature,  humidity,  light,  and  wind,  as 
well  as  plant  characteristics  such  as  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves  and  the  hairs  on  the  leaves. 
Then,  too,  the  intake  of  water  is  influenced 
by  the  depth  and  penetration  of  the  soil  by 
the  plant’s  root  system. 

Did  you  know  that  Episcias  can  be  grown 
from  leaves  just  the  same  as  African  violets? 

It  takes  a  longer  period  of  time  to  produce 
a  plant  from  an  Episcia  leaf,  but  it  can  be 
done,  Helen  E,  Yeomans,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Washing  flower  pots  for  new  plants  is  a 
necessity.  No  one  will  deny  that  clean  flower 
pots  are  much  easier  to  work  with  and 
gratify  the  urge  and  need  for  good  house¬ 
keeping. 

To  make  the  job  easier  a  good  idea  is  to 
soak  them  for  a  day  or  so  in  a  tub  of 
water. 

Otherwise,  plants  set  in  dirty  pots  are 
likely  to  present  problems  when  it  comes  time 
to  repot  them.  Their  root  systems  have  a 
tendency  to  break  apart  when  removed.  Some 
of  the  roots  will  remain  in  the  old  soil  which 
will  not  come  loose  from  the  pot. 

Mrs.  F.  Wade  of  London,  England,  writes 
that  she  is  now  using  plastic  collar  bones  as 
labels  for  all  her  plants.  They  are  just  V4 
inch  wide  and  do  not  injure  the  leaf  stem  or 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  plant. 

When  you  want  to  start  rooting  African 
violet  leaves  in  water  and  cannot  find  rubber 
bands  to  place  around  the  glasses,  here  are 
two  ways  of  fixing  containers  for  the  leaves 
that  have  proven  most  satisfactory: 

Use  aluminum  foil  around  the  top  of  the 
glass.  This  will  hold  in  place  very  nicely. 
Then  punch  holes  with  a  sharp  instrument 
and  insert  the  leaves. 

Use  a  pint  fruit  jar  that  has  a  two  piece  lid. 
Place  wax  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
and  gently  screw  the  rim  over  the  wax 
paper;  then  you  are  ready  to  make  the 
holes  for  the  leaves.  — •  Helen  E.  Yeomans, 
Chillicothe,  Missouri. 
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Chaff  from  Cricken  Farm 


HI  Neighbors!  We  are  at  Grandma’s  house 
tonite.  She  invited  us  all  for  coffee  and 
fresh  baked  buns.  The  fire  is  crackling  cheer¬ 
fully.  Here  is  a  table  covered  with  interesting 
things.  “What  are  all  these  baskets  and  pieces 
of  pottery,  Grandma?” 

“Well  I’m  agittin  my  Christmas  plants 
ready.  You  know  them  tin  lined  baskets  I 
got  in  Vermont  last  summer  —  jest  look  what 
I  did.  In  this  one  I  planted  Kenilworth  ivy 
seeds  about  six  weeks  ago,  along  with 
Kohleria  amabilis  rhizones.  The  ivy  is  start¬ 
ing  to  trail  down  real  lacy  like  an  after  a 
spell  the  Kohleria  will  be  real  purty  on  top. 
An  this  round  one  without  a  handle  will  hold 
this  gloxinia  that  is  starting.  It’s  a  slipper 
type  so  it  won’t  git  too  big.  Here  is  a  basket 
of  Episcias.  I  put  in  dianthiflora.  Ember  Lace 
and  Tricolor.  It  ought  to  grow  into  a  right 
handsome  piece.  An  you  know  Emmy  collects 
antiques.  I  found  this  old  sugar  bowl  so  I 
put  a  pot  of  pink  Saintpaulia  in  it.  I  ain’t  sure 
jest  what  one  it  is  cause  I  lost  the  label  but 
Emmy  won’t  care  if  it  has  a  name  jest  as  long 
as  it  blooms.” 

“That  is  a  smart  idea,  Grandmaw.  Give  a 
gift  that  grows.  Maybe  the  person  who  gets 
it  will  share  it  with  someone  else  in  the 
future.” 

“Well  land  sakes,  that  is  jest  the  way  I 
got  so  many  of  my  plants.  Each  one  reminds 
me  of  some  particular  person.  I  like  to  give 
growing  things,  especially  when  it’s  the  Snug 
season.” 

“Did  I  hear  you  correctly,  Grandmaw?  You 
did  say  SNUG  season.  Whatever  do  you 
mean?” 

“Well,  I  think  each  season  has  a  special 
feelin’.  Now  take  Spring.  That’s  the  Fresh 
season  when  everything  comes  to  life  again 
.  .  .  newly  plowed  fields  in  a  clean,  green 
world.  The  sun  gits  warm  and  the  young 
animals,  birds  and  plants  are  born.  Summer 
is  the  Golden  season,  full  of  rich  sights  an 
sounds.  A  body  can  set  an  rock  on  the  porch 
in  the  evening  and  hear  the  whippoorwill 
call,  smell  the  honeysuckle  in  the  evening 
dew,  an  listen  to  a  faint  cowbell  in  the 
meadow.  Autumn  is  the  Symphony.  Wild 
asters  an  Jo-pie  weed  along  the  highway, 
smell  of  dust  an  flame  of  foliage.  Some  colors 
are  clear  an  sweet,  like  the  reedy  notes  of  a 
flute;  others  are  rich  like  the  sound  of  a 
basoon  or  bass  viol,  an  a  few  are  just  like 
the  tones  of  a  kettle  drum,  deep  with  reson¬ 
ance.  But  winter  is  the  Snug  season.  Outside 
is  snow  an  cold  winds  .  .  .  frost  on  the  window 
panes.  A  body  gits  to  market  once  a  week  .  .  , 
goes  out  to  the  mail  box  every  day  .  .  .  but 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

mostly  stays  indoors  all  snug  an  cozy.  This 
is  the  season  when  plants  mean  the  most  to 
me.  It’s  the  season  of  sharing  bright  blossoms, 
remembering  folks  who  are  shut-ins  or  ill, 
or  some  lonely  soul  who  might  be  given  a 
lift  by  the  gift  of  a  purty  plant.  I  need  to 
thin  out  a  bit  anyway.  I  don’t  like  fer  my 
plants  to  git  too  crowded.  So  this  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it.  You  know,  plants  are  sort  of 
a  friendship  chain  or  somethin  like  that.  You 
git  a  plant  from  a  friend  .  .  .  the  plant  grows 
.  .  .  the  friendship  grows  .  .  .  O,  you  know  what 
I’m  atrying  to  say.  I  ain’t  always  too  good 
with  words.  But  the  plants  I  love  best  ain’t 
the  ones  I  bought.  I  think  a  heap  of  the 
ones  someone  shared  with  me.” 

“Yes,  Grandma,  many  a  wonderful  friend¬ 
ship  has  started  with  a  plant.  And  as  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  another  year,  it  is  pleasant 
to  look  back  and  count  the  new  friends  we 
have  made  through  our  little  good  will  am¬ 
bassador,  the  Saintpaulia.  It  has  been  a  good 
year  in  the  gesneriad  world.  So  many  beauti¬ 
ful  new  African  violet  cultivars  have  been 
introduced.  Also,  more  readers  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  other  gesneriad  relatives. 
The  year  has  brought  me  much  by  way  of 
riches  and  knowledge,  new  friendships  and 
such  good  letters  from  the  readers.  The  most 
important  day  in  the  whole  year  for  me  was 
Good  Friday,  April  15th.  That’s  when  our  first 
grandchild  was  born.  When  she  was  6  weeks 
old,  I  introduced  her  to  my  plant  room.  She 
looked  at  everything.  By  the  time  Donna  Lee 
was  3V2  months  old,  hanging  gesneriads  were 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  When  she  was 
fussy,  I  would  take  her  into  the  plant  room 
and  rock  her  or  hold  her  near  the  vines.  She 
looked  at  them,  Talked’  to  them  and  smiled, 
and  was  amused  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  They 
were  her  green  friends.  Her  favorites  were 
Aeschynanthus  Lobbianus,  Columnea  arguta 
and  Episcia  Ember  Lace.  What  is  there  about 
vines  in  baskets  to  amuse  a  baby?  I  wonder 
if  she  inherited  a  gesneriad  gene?  I’ll  have  to 
ask  Dr.  Sheldon  Reed  about  that. 

“During  the  summer  I  visited  Cider  Hill 
Greenhouses.  We  were  vacationing  at  Rock- 
port  as  usual  and  one  day  it  rained.  Not  a 
day  for  the  beach  so  we  drove  to  York, 
Maine.  What  a  beautiful  place  we  found. 
Tuberous  begonias,  fuchsias,  annuals,  ger¬ 
aniums  ...  in  fact  .  .  .  you  name  it  and  it’s 
there.  The  2  gesneriad  greenhouses  were 
wonderful;  such  clean  plants  spread  out  with 
plenty  of  growing  space,  and  so  many  good 
varieties.  As  I  looked  at  the  spread  of  green- 
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houses,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  only  13 
years  ago  the  owner  had  one  small  converted 
brooder  house,  2  African  violets  and  a  driving 
desire  to  grow  plants.  Despite  illness,  a  fire 
and  various  and  sundry  other  calamities,  the 
will  to  build  a  growing  business  drove  this 
little  lady  on,  and  today  the  result  is  some¬ 
thing  to  behold. 

‘‘I  found  the  owner  the  most  intriguing 
bit  on  the  place.  She  is  colorful,  energetic, 
and  explosive.  Beside  running  a  big  nursery 
business,  this  half  pint  of  dynamite  finds 
time  to  speak  to  garden  clubs  and  to  pursue 
her  hobbies  of  knitting,  collecting  roosters 
(ornamental,  not  live  ones)  or  making  gour¬ 
met  recipes  from  her  big  shelf  of  cook  books. 
I  wish  I  had  half  of  her  ‘git-up-and-go.’  It 
was  quite  an  experience  to  visit  with  Edna 
Roberts. 

“Another  wonderful  visit  was  to  The  Ding- 
man’s  (Bertha  and  Phil)  in  East  Longmeadow, 
Mass.  Such  warm  hospitality!  Beside  a  cellar 
full  of  Saintpaulias,  there  is  a  small  green¬ 
house  just  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  fascinating 
gesneriads.  Not  an  inch  of  wasted  space.  The 
things  I  found  there  .  .  .  the  unusual  seeds 
that  Phil  has  planted  .  .  .  and  the  enthusiasm 
they  both  have  for  growing  gesneriads  ,  .  . 
I  wondered  why  I  hadn’t  visited  them  months 
ago. 

“African  violets  have  led  me  into  so  many 
wonderful  hours  with  the  most  interesting 
people  and  places,  and  many  lasting  (I  hope) 
friendships  have  been  made. 

“The  year’s  correspondence  on  gesneriad 
relatives  has  been  most  gratifying.  It  also 
gave  me  a  tedious  job.  Time,  effort,  stationery 
and  postage  added  up  to  a  total  of  a  good 
list  of  addresses  for  hard  to  find  gesneriads 
such  as  Haberlea,  Ramonda,  Mitraria,  and 
Opithandra.  This  is  a  good  time  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Wicks 
in  England,  Dr.  Moore  at  Cornell  and  Frances 
Batcheller  in  New  Hampshire.  As  I  write  this, 
I  still  haven’t  a  retail  source  of  supply  for 
the  Saintpaulia  species.  Several  places  carry 
one  or  two  but  not  all.  So  if  any  reader  knows 
a  good  dealer,  won’t  you  please  send  me  the 
address  for  my  files.  Henry  Peterson  has  a 
wonderful  selection  for  the  wholesale  buyer, 
but  so  many  of  us  want  only  one  of  a  kind. 

“As  I  turn  the  pages  of  Dr.  Moore’s  book 
on  gesneriad  relatives,  I  wish  I  had  10  acres 
under  glass.  I’m  sure  I  would  try  growing 
every  single  one.  So  many  of  them  take  more 
space  than  my  little  6’  x  12’  area  can  afford, 
although  Paul  Arnold  calls  this  space  my 
‘jungle’  because  I  grow  from  ceiling  to  floor. 

“I’m  wondering  if  Madeleine  R.  in  Gardner, 
Mass,  has  changed  her  mind  about  these 
‘Kissin’  Cousins,’  If  she  ever  had  a  ‘rope’ 
of  Columnea  gloriosa  or  C.  arguta  in  bloom, 
I’ll  bet  she  would  be  converted. 

“Plants  have  a  way  of  creeping  into  your 
life  and  adding  so  much  enjoyment  that  you 


wonder  how  you  managed  to  live  before  you 
had  them.  This  magazine  is  a  treasure  too, 
because  you  can  share  your  experiences  with 
someone  else  and  learn  about  something  you 
may  not  have  tried. 

“From  time  to  time,  I  have  recommended 
frequent  misting.  When  I  visited  the  Cornell 
Herbarium  I  was  intrigued  by  the  automatic 
misting  device  that  went  on  and  off  at  inter¬ 
vals.  It  is  in  the  area  where  cuttings  are 
started.  Few  of  us  can  have  this  aid  in  rooting 
moisture-loving  plants,  but  I  have  found  a 
close  substitute.  Plant  cuttings  or  leaves  in 
a  small  pot,  using  a  nutrient  moistened 
medium,  then  place  in  a  cellophane  bag. 
Twist  the  top  almost  but  not  quite  closed, 
wrap  a  pipe  cleaner  around  it  and  hang  it 
up  some  place.  It  doesn’t  take  up  bench  space, 
it  rarely  needs  water  and  it  DOES  root.  I 
check  these  bags  frequently  and  sometimes 
find  too  much  moisture.  When  that  occurs, 
just  make  the  top  opening  a  bit  larger.  Even 
Episcia  leaves  root  this  way.” 

“Land  sakes,  you’ve  chattered  on  and  on, 
an’your  coffee  has  been  gittin  cold.  Don’t 
you  want  a  fresh  cup?” 

“Thanks,  Grandma,  I’ll  take  one  for  the 
road,  then  I  must  go  home.  Before  leaving, 
let  me  wish  all  you  readers  a  very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  and  Wonderful  New 
Year.  May  1961  bring  health  and  content¬ 
ment  to  you  and  yours.” 

“Well,  I  dunno  .  .  .  that’s  a  right  nice  wish 
.  ,  .  but  contentment  is  hard  come  by  for 
some  folks.  They  seem  to  be  always  scramblin’ 
after  somethin’  they  ain’t  got  or  don’t  really 
need.  Did  you  ever  think  that  nary  a  bird 
ever  tried  to  build  more  nests  than  his 
neighbor;  ain’t  no  fox  ever  fretting  cause 
he  had  only  one  hole  to  hide  in;  no  squirrel 
ever  died  of  anxiety  cause  he  didn’t  lay 
in  enough  nuts  fer  2  winters  ’stead  of  one 
and  no  dog  ever  lost  any  sleep  over  the  fact 
that  he  might  not  have  enough  bones  laid 
aside  fer  his  declinin’  years.  No  siree!  they 
are  glad  to  be  alive  fer  just  what  today  may 
bring.  And  we  humans  ought  to  be  as  smart 
as  a  bird,  a  squirrel  or  a  dog.  Our  lives  are 
richer,  that’s  fer  sure.  So  let’s  face  a  brand 
new  year  with  the  resolution  to  git  the  most 
out  of  every  day  and  worry  about  trouble 
when  we  come  to  it.  Like  that  letterin’  in 
your  plant  room  — -  how  does  it  read?” 

“I  think  you  mean  the  one  that  says,  ‘Let 
my  hands  be  useful,  my  mind  creative  and 
my  heart  contented.’  ” 

“Yep,  that’s  the  one.  If  a  body  does  that, 
each  day  takes  care  of  itself  an  we  get  a 
heap  out  of  livin’.” 

“I  have  finished  my  coffee,  Grandma,  and 
I  think  it’s  time  to  bring  our  coffee  chat  to 
a  close.  Thanks  for  having  us  over.  We  will 
meet  all  these  folks  again  in  the  spring — God 
willing.  In  the  meantime,  may  all  your  prob¬ 
lems  be  small  and  good  growing  to  everyone.” 
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The  Spark  is  Still  Glowing  Brightly 
In  Atlanta^  Georgia 

Catherine  Shepherd,  Arlington,  ¥irginia 


IN  June  1959,  I  had  planned  to  go  to  the 
Gloxinia  Convention  that  was  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  —  I  had  made 
my  reservation  for  it.  When  I  was  told  about 
the  Thirty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Grand  International  Auxiliary  that  would 
take  place  about  the  same  time  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  been  to  one 
of  these  meetings  since  before  1944,  I  decided 
I  would  like  to  go  and  see  again  some  of  the 
people  I  knew  who  would  be  there. 

I  couldn’t  settle  down  to  do  anything  for 
I  kept  thinking  about  that  Convention.  Finally 
I  got  busy  and  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Atlanta.  I  knew  I  would  not  be  interested 
in  all  the  meetings  that  would  be  going  on 
at  the  Convention  as  I  had  been  away  from 
them  for  so  long,  but  as  there  were  some 
African  violet  growers  in  Atlanta  whom  I  was 
anxious  to  meet,  the  extra  time  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  I  did  not  think  about 
the  sixteen  hour  ride  on  the  train,  nor  that  I 
had  not  sat  up  for  so  long  for  many  a  day. 
I  just  hoped  I  would  be  able  to  stand  it. 

We  started  at  4:00  a.m.  and  arrived  in 
Atlanta  at  6:30  p.m.  The  suitcases  had  been 
taken  off  the  racks  previously  but  when  we 
got  off  the  train,  my  suitcase  was  missing  and 
a  similar  one  had  been  left.  We  had  to  at¬ 
tend  to  that  before  going  to  the  hotel  .  .  . 
incidentally,  my  suitcase  was  not  found  until 
after  I  was  home,  over  a  week  later. 

As  soon  as  I  knew  I  was  going  to  Atlanta, 
I  wrote  to  one  of  the  members  there  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  before  I  left:  I  was  to  call  her 
when  I  arrived.  I  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mrs.  Fred  Williams,  Jr.  would  pick  me 
up  outside  the  hotel  in  the  morning. 

So  at  10:00  a.m.  Mrs.  Williams  arrived 
and  I  spent  a  most  delightful  day  amongst 
African  violet  people.  It  was  too  bad  I  could 
not  get  around  to  more  of  them.  The  first 
call  we  made  was  to  Mrs.  T.  H.  Trimble, 
whom  I  found  had  enough  plants  to  start  a 
good  business.  Her  plants  were  mostly  grown 
under  fluorescent  lights.  The  plants  were  in 
all  stages  of  production.  I  saw  many  of  the 
familiar  plants  in  bloom  and  Sparkling 
Waters,  Coloma,  Anna  Lucae  and  many  others 
I  had  not  seen  in  bloom.  You  can  guess  there 
was  no  chance  to  take  notes.  Mrs.  Trimble 
is  trying  out  the  colored  lights.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  of  the  results.  I  could  have 
stayed  there  all  day.  Another  member  came 
in,  another  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  I  under¬ 


stand  is  Just  a  beginner.  It  was  an  enjoyable 
time,  but  we  had  to  move  on.  Some  time 
was  used  for  going  from  one  place  to  another. 

We  then  went  to  Mrs.  Williams’  home, 
where  she  provided  us  with  a  delightful 
luncheon.  I  looked  over  Mrs.  Williams’  plants; 
her  collection  is  not  as  large  as  Mrs.  Trimble’s 
because  of  space.  Here  again  I  saw  plants  in 
bloom  with  familiar  names,  also  many  not 
so  well  known. 

Then  we  started  off  to  visit  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Presley  and  to  see  her  plant  collection.  I  can¬ 
not  begin  to  tell  you  of  all  I  saw  at  Mrs. 
Presley’s  for  here  we  saw  show  plants  of  the 
first  order.  Mrs.  Presley  won  queen  of  the 
show  with  her  Sailor  Girl  at  the  last  Dixie 
African  Violet  Club  show.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  gesneriads  growing,  which  I  am 
greatly  interested  in-— I  do  not  get  a  chance 
to  see  any  growing  like  that.  Mine  is  usually 
blind  growing,  not  having  even  seen  pictures 
of  the  plants,  so  my  interest  in  them  may 
well  be  understood.  I  could  hardly  drag  my¬ 
self  away  from  there,  but  time  was  moving 
on. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Wilson,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  moving  to  a 
new  location.  Almost  every  plant  you  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  seen  there.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a 
Charter  Member  of  the  Society  and  has  watch¬ 
ed  its  growth  for  years.  They  all  wanted  to 
load  me  down  with  plants  and  leaves  but  I 
told  them  I  had  orders  not  to  bring  any  plants 
home. 

I  was  hoping  to  visit  Mrs.  G.  E.  Rhodes, 
but  found  there  was  no  transportation  as  she 
lives  in  a  new  subdivision.  I  talked  to  her 
on  the  phone  and  was  disappointed  not  to  be 
able  to  get  there.  But,  I  am  still  hoping  to  do  | 
so  sometime  in  the  future.  j 

The  enthusiasm  I  found  floating  around  in  | 
Atlanta  was  a  treat.  I  do  enjoy  hearing  about  | 
plants  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  | 
You  can  be  told  so  much  about  the  African  j 
violet  there!  Our  first  show  was  held  in  The  i 
H.  G.  Hastings  Company  show  rooms  in  1946. 
You  can  see  from  the  pictures  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1953  magazine  the  difference  in  the.  shows 
we  hold  today.  I  have  promised  myself  an-  i 
other  trip  there,  before  too  long,  with  the  i 
hopes  of  meeting  more  African  violet  people.  ! 

Even  though  I  had  to  do  without  my  lost  j 
suitcase  of  clothes,  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  | 
time!  The  spark  of  African  violet  enthusiasm  ' 
that  was  lighted  many  years  ago  is  now  a  j 
glowing  ember.  end 
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Grow  Plants  From  Leaves 


Water  Method 

Choose  firm  vigorous  leaves  with  a  healthy 
green  color  for  your  cuttings.  Remove  from 
the  plant  carefully.  With  a  sharp  razor  blade 
make  a  clean  cut  across  the  bottom  of  the 
leaf  stem  leaving  about  two  inches  of  petiole. 
Insert  the  stem  through  a  hole  punched  in 
aluminum  foil  which  is  stretched  across  the 
top  of  a  water-filled  glass.  Some  people  have 
more  success  with  colored  glass  containers 
than  clear  glass  —  there  are  contradictory 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Do  keep  the  leaf 
cuttings  warm  and  provide  sufficient  light 
for  them  to  produce  good  roots  and  plantlets. 


Rooted  leaves  with 
small  plantlets  are 
easily  removed  from 
a  foil  covered  con¬ 
tainer  because  the 
foil  tears  apart  so 
easily  the  leaf  cut¬ 
ting  is  not  injured. 
Take  the  rooted  leaf 
from  the  water  be¬ 
fore  it  loses  vigor 
due  to  water  dam¬ 
age. 


To  Plant  A  Rooted  Leaf 

Roots  should  appear  in  from  two  to  four  weeks 
time  and  young  plants  soon  after.  Do  not  leave 
them  in  the  water  too  long  as  roots  and  young 
plants  seem  to  become  waterlogged.  When  the 
cuttings  have  developed  sufficiently,  plant 
them  1/4  inch  deep  in  a  growing  mix  of  % 
peat  moss  and  Vs  coarse  vermiculite.  Soak 
the  peat  moss  and  vermiculite  overnight  or 
for  several  hours.  A  little  charcoal  added  to 
this  growing  mix  is  very  fine.  Steady  the 
leaf  with  a  plant  label  so  that  it  will  sit  firmly 
in  the  growing  mixture.  Do  not  let  it  wobble 
or  the  roots  may  be  damaged  and  growth 
slowed  down. 

Aquarium  Method 

The  aquarium  method  is  very  satisfactory 
with  a  peat  moss  and  vermiculite  rooting  mix 
of  %  well-soaked  peat  moss  and  Vs  vermicu¬ 
lite.  Place  an  inch  layer  of  dry  fine  grade 
charcoal  over  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium  for 
artificial  drainage.  Charcoal  also  helps  to  keep 
the  rooting  mix  sweet.  Next  add  a  21/2  inch 
layer  of  the  peat  moss  and  vermiculite  mix¬ 
ture.  Level  this  down  very  lightly  —  do  not 
pack.  Prepare  the  cuttings  as  for  planting 
the  squatty  clay  pot  or  bulb  pan  method.  In¬ 
sert  the  leaf  stems  in  the  mix  inch  deep. 
Firm  the  mixture  carefully  around  the  base 
of  each  leaf  and  support  them  with  a  plastic 
label  on  which  the  name  is  recorded.  Water 
with  warm  water  only  enough  to  amply 
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moisten  the  immediate  area  surrounding  the 
leaf.  Cover  the  top  with  clear  glass,  plastic 
or  Saran  Wrap.  If  glass  is  used  insert  a  match 
between  the  pane  of  glass  and  the  top  of  the 
aquarium  for  ventilation.  If  Saran  Wrap  or 
plastic  is  used  as  a  covering  punch  a  few 
small  holes  in  these  for  air  circulation.  Do 
not  seal  the  container  as  the  cuttings  might 
rot  due  to  excess  humidity  and  lack  of  air. 
Place  in  good  light  but  not  strong  sunlight. 
If  too  much  moisture  collects  on  the  glass 
dry  it  off  and  provide  a  little  more  ventila¬ 
tion. 


Clay  Pot  Method 

A  large  squatty  clay  pot  or  bulb  pan  filled 
with  the  peat  moss,  vermiculite  and  charcoal 
rooting  mix  is  preferred  by  many  growers. 
Fill  the  pot  with  a  growing  mix:  %  peat  moss. 
Vs  vermiculite  and  a  little  crushed  charcoal. 
Be  sure  the  peat  moss  and  vermiculite  have 
been  thoroughly  soaked  —  overnight  if  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  center  of  the  mix  dig  out  a  hole 
large  enough  for  a  small  loosely  stoppered 
clay  pot  as  shown  in  diagram.  A  small  cork 
is  used  for  a  stopper.  Insert  the  little  pot  in 
the  hole  and  fill  with  warm  water.  Add  warm 
water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  it  filled  as 
the  water  will  evaporate  or  seep  through  the 
porous  clay  walls.  Select  and  prepare  the 
cuttings  as  described  previously  but  before 
planting  in  the  rooting  mix  lay  leaves  aside 
and  let  the  cut  ends  dry  or  heal  for  about 
30  minutes  before  placing  in  the  rooting  mix. 
Plant  shallow  —  stem  ends  should  be  only 
about  V4  inch  deep.  Labels  may  be  placed 
beside  or  behind  the  leaves  to  steady  them. 
Place  the  pot  in  good  light,  but  no  sun,  and 
small  plantlets  should  appear  in  a  month  to 
6  weeks. 
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Thinking  of  spring  brings  to  mind  our 
African  violet  spring  shows  and  our 
violets.  Which  one  might  be  queen?  Which 
ones  might  win  the  sweepstake  award?  It  is 
a  most  rewarding  feeling  to  win  these  top 
awards,  or  to  win  blue  ribbons,  and  is  worth 
all  the  effort  and  work  involved. 

I  think  one  should  really  pick  out  the 
small  plants  that  will  make  show  plants,  a 
year  ahead  of  time.  This  fall  I  will  pick 
from  my  collection  the  African  violets  that 
will  grow  the  most  symmetrically,  and  that 
will  be  large  plants,  put  them  directly  under 
the  lights,  and  leave  them  there.  I  find  that 
plain  leaf  or  slightly  wavy  leaf  varieties  are 
easier  to  groom  into  show  plants  that  win 
blue  ribbons.  In  working  for  a  sweepstake 
award,  one  should  groom  at  least  25  to  35 
plants  to  be  entered. 

My  older  plants  are  repotted  into  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  is  made  of  3  different  commercial 
products:  6  measures  Black  Magic,  3  -  mea¬ 
sures  Hopewell  Good  Earth,  2  pounds  Bun- 
yon’s  Miracle  Earth  which  has  worm  castings. 

Before  a  heart  attack  that  forced  my  hus¬ 
band  into  inactivity,  we  mixed  our  own  soil, 
which  was:  3  measures  top  soil,  2  measures 
rotted  stump  which  we  collected  in  the  woods, 
1  measure  well  rotted  manure  (I  use  horse 
manure),  5  tablespoons  bone  meal,  and  a 
little  white  sand,  charcoal  and  Sponge-Rok; 
which  is  steamed  for  1  hour  at  250  degrees. 


Mrs.  Robert  L.  Westmoreland, 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Thinking  Of  Spring  1961 


Mrs.  Westmoreland  is  pictured  with  some  of  her 
beautiful  plants. 


I  use  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion  twice  a  month, 
but  step  this  up  to  every  10  days,  three 
months  before  a  show. 

I  am  old-fashioned  and  still  believe  in 
eggshell  water  to  make  lots  of  bloom.  Fill  a 
jar  half  full  of  eggshells,  fill  the  jar  with 
continued  bottom  first  column  next  page 
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Hardy  Gesneriad  Ramonda— 
Cousin  Of  The  African  Violet 

Evelyn  Beach 

Halifax  Co.,  N.S.,  Canada 

IN  my  husband’s  search  for  many  unusual 
and  rare  varieties  of  plants  for  our  rock 
garden,  he  read  about  Ramonda,  a  cousin  of 
the  African  violet,  that  comes  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  mountains.  He  decided  this  little  plant 
was  a  must,  and  after  searching  through 
many  nursery  catalogues,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  two  varieties:  Ramonda  Myconii  (often 
referred  to  as  Ramonda  Pyrenaica)  and 
Ramonda  Myconii  ‘Rosea.’  These  came  from 
the  Alpenglow  Gardens  in  British  Columbia. 
It  was  a  long  trip  from  coast  to  coast  — 
from  British  Columbia  to  Nova  Scotia  — 
for  these  little  plants,  but  they  arrived  in 
excellent  condition. 

Ramonda  Myconii  belongs  in  the  gesneriad 
family  (Gesneriaceae)  and  resembles  the 
popular  African  violet  more  than  any  of  its 
other  relatives  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
a  lovely  plant  and  if  you  ever  see  it  bloom¬ 
ing  profusely  during  the  hot  summer  you  will 
surely  want  one  for  your  rock  garden.  Don’t 
expect  to  see  it  growing  flat  in  a  flower  bed 
because  it  will  not  tolerate  this  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment.  If  you  want  to  successfully  grow  this 
little  beauty,  give  it  a  shaded  spot  under  out- 


THINKING  OF  SPRING— Continued 
water,  and  let  stand  over  night.  You  can 
water  every  few  days  with  this  eggshell 
water,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  well 
your  plants  will  bloom,  especially  a  stubborn 
plant. 

My  fluorescent  lights  are  from  12  to  15 
inches  above  the  plants  and  are  lit  for  1 6 
hours  a  day.  About  6  weeks  before  a  show  I 
lower  the  light  6  to  8  inches.  Watch  your 
plants  carefully;  if  the  foliage  begins  to 
lighten  in  color,  raise  the  lights.  If  you  can 
have  your  lights  close  there  will  be  more 
bloom. 

At  this  time  begin  brushing  your  leaves 
with  a  complexion  brush  as  often  as  you  can 
find  time  to  do  so  as  this  gives  the  leaves  a 

gloss. 

I  think  humidity  is  most  important  to 
produce  large  blossoms  and  many  of  them, 

I  so  don’t  neglect  providing  ample  humidity, 
j  Regular  spraying  with  Wonder  Spray  in¬ 
sures  healthy  plants  and  does  not  discolor 
I  your  blossoms. 

j  For  fine  specimens,  regular  feeding, 
I  watering  and  grooming  are  necessary  Best 
j  of  success  for  your  spring  shows  of  1961. 


Ramonda  Myconii  is  photographed  in  our  garden 
where  it  flowers  freely  and  is  winter  hardy. 


cropping  rocks,  preferably  in  a  northeasterly 
exposure,  thus  utilizing  space  that  is  other¬ 
wise  unusable. 

This  little  jewel  is  one  of  the  rare  plants 
that  tests  the  skill  of  the  best  gardeners.  It 
has  dark  green  heavily  quilted  foliage;  the 
veins  are  depressed,  and  this  is  so  pronounced 
that  the  leaf  looks  blistered.  It  is  ovate  and 
dentate  (deeply  toothed).  The  plant  forms  a 
flat  symmetrical  pattern  and  is  about  the 
size  of  a  saucer;  it  requires  no  grooming.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clusters  on  3  inch  stems,  and 
have  buttercup  yellow  eyes,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  African  violet  Blue  Boy  in 
size,  although  they  are  paler  in  color. 

Ramonda  grows  here  in  an  acid  leaf  mold, 
m  a  well-drained  moist  crevice  under  out¬ 
cropping  rocks.  It  does  not  like  excessive 
dryness  in  summer,  and  during  a  prolonged 
dry  spell  water  should  be  applied.  If  your 
soil  grows  ferns  well,  it  is  suitable  for 
Ramondas. 

A  good  plant  of  Ramonda  Myconii  ‘Rosea’ 
has  strong  clear  rose-pink  blossoms;  a  poor 
one  is  less  intensive  in  color.  Both  come  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  seem  to  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  sub-zero  temperatures  providing  a 
slight  covering  of  evergreen  boughs  is  given 
for  winter  protection. 

Ramondas,  like  the  African  violet,  may  be 
propagated  by  leaf  cutting  or  by  seed.  These 
little  beauties  are  a  joy  to  any  gardener. 

end 
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Anne  Tinari  Tinari  Greenhouses  Bcthayrcs,  Pa. 


The  long  winter  months  ahead  can  be  most 
rewarding  in  growing  African  violets. 
With  warm  even  temperatures,  advanced 
knowledge  in  fluorescent  lighting  to  supple- 
ment  for  short  daylight  hours,  and  the  many 
new  and  improved  cultivars  available,  the 
violet  hobby  takes  on  an  interesting  new 
sparkle  at  this  Holiday  Season. 

Do  not  hide  your  violets,  be  original  and 
inventive  to  include  them  in  your  lovely 
Christmas  decor.  There  are  many  ways  to  use 
them  to  great  advantage  among  your  Christ¬ 
mas  greens.  Remember,  one  blooming  Afri¬ 
can  violet  can  furnish  an  arrangement  a  fresh 
living  accent  (so  necessary)  and  make  it  a 
real  conversation  piece. 

May  the  many  blessings  of  this  Season 
prevail  on  you  and  your  loved  ones. 

Sincerely, 

Anne  Tinari 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  hybridizer  will  ever 
develop  a  large  single  white  African  violet 
with  black  pollen?  I  have  dreams  of  a 
gorgeous  lush  African  violet  in  single  white 
with  two  black  pollen  sacs  (like  eyes).  Could 
it  be  developed?  What  violet  cousins  would 
have  black  pollen? — Daisy  Jones,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

A.  I  don’t  know  a  single  plant  species  that 
has  black  pollen.  There  are  quite  a  few  such 
as  the  Turk’s  Cap  Lily  which  has  brown  to 
purple  pollen,  but  it  is  probably  really  purple. 
None  of  the  Gesneriaceae  have  black  pollen  so 
there  is  nothing  that  the  African  violet  could 
be  crossed  with  to  bring  in  such  a  trait.  It  is 
possible  that  black  pollen  sacs  could  appear  as 
a  new  mutation  but  the  chances  of  this  are 
extremely  small.— -Dr.  Sheldon  Reed,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Q.  Can  African  violets  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  vermiculite  alone?  Can  anyone  tell 
me  where  I  may  purchase  clay  pots  reason¬ 
able  or  at  wholesale  prices?  I  prefer  them 
to  other  types  but  cannot  find  a  source  of 
supply  close  by  (please  contact  direct). — Paul 
Schwendinger,  796  Kaufman,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
A.  They  may  be  grown  in  this  manner  if 
you  give  them  enough  plant  food  at  regular 
intervals.  Fertilize  at  least  once  every  two 
weeks  to  supplement  necessary  minerals  and 
nutrients  found  in  regular  violet  soil,  a  com¬ 
plete  well-balanced  plant  food  should  be  used. 

Q.  Where  is  a  good  source  to  buy  correctly 
named  gesneriads  other  than  African  violets: 
Aeschynanthus,  Episcias,  Columneas,  etc?  — 
Mrs.  R.  Spaulding,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


A.  One  excellent  source  for  gesneriads  is 
HOUSE  OF  PLANTS,  26  Hotchkiss  Street 
South,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  For  other  sources, 
address  American  Gesneria  Society,  3917 
Copeland  Lane,  Irvington,  Calif. 

Q.  A  plant  I  recently  purchased  appears 
to  be  eaten  out  and  deformed  in  the  center. 
At  first  glance  I  thought  it  to  be  crown  rot; 
on  taking  it  apart  I  suspect  nematodes  and  al¬ 
so  find  springtails  in  the  soil.  Please  advise 
an  insecticide  that  would  kill  everything  but 
the  plant.  — -  Mrs.  Richard  Brumaghim,  New 
London,  Conn. 

A.  Your  description  sounds  as  though  you 
have  cyclamen  mite  as  malformation  of  plant 
center  always  suggests  cyclamen  mite.  Spray 
with  a  solution  of  Optox.  Twenty  drops  of 
Optox  to  one  pint  of  water  should  help  this 
ailment  and  also  eliminate  the  springtails 
which  thrive  in  the  soil. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  at  the 
Question  and  Answer  workshop  of  the 
National  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  where 
lack  of  time  prevented  answers  from  the 
panel. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  of  watering 
violets  under  lights? 

A.  It  is  best  to  water  plants  under  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  from  the  bottom,  due  to  the  fact 
that  drops  or  spots  of  water  on  the  foliage 
when  the  lights  shine  can  cause  ring  spotting, 
burning  and  discoloring  of  leaves.  Also  use 
warm  water. 

Q.  Can  African  violets  bloom  continually?  I 
wish  mine  would  but  I  find  a  long  resting 
period  between  each  bloom. 

A.  African  violets  can  and  do  bloom  con¬ 
tinually  and  it  is  very  normal  for  them  to 
do  so  under  certain  environments.  To  keep 
violets  in  bloom  all  the  time  you  must  be 
certain  you  have  a  good  soil  mixture,  and 
that  they  have  sufficient  light;  keep  them  pot- 
bound,  check  your  temperature  and  humidity, 
and  also  start  a  regular  fertilizing  program. 

Q.  What  are  the  definite  symptoms  of  over¬ 
fertilizing? 

A.  The  most  noticeable  symptoms  of  over¬ 
fertilizing  are  usually  brown  areas  on  the  leaf 
edges,  soft  watery  stems,  possibly  wilting. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  will  slow  down  or 
possibly  stop,  in  cases  like  these  the  feeder 
roots  have  then  been  damaged. 

Q.  Can  you  raise  violets  under  common 
electric  light  bulbs? 

A.  Violets  can  also  be  raised  under  incan¬ 
descent  bulbs  as  well  as  fluorescent  light,  but 
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should  be  kept  on  the  same  amount  of  time, 
or  both  types  of  lighting  can  be  incorporated. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  display  a 
violet  arrangement,  that  would  be  both  bene¬ 
ficial  and  attractive,  than  to  place  it  under 
your  reading  lamp  or  any  good  light  in  your 
room. 

Q.  What  violets  have  the  largest  blossoms? 

A.  Amazon  or  Supreme  types  have  the 
largest  blossoms  but  are  seldom  the  most 
floriferous.  They  grom^  sln\v^^r  but  do  reward 
the  grower  with  large  magnificent  blossoms. 

Q.  1  wish  to  locate  the  violet  named  Legato, 
since  this  is  my  last  name  and  am  most 
anxious  to  obtain  this  violet.— Mrs.  Yvonne 
Legato,  12  Worth  St.,  So.  Hackensack,  N.J. 

A,  Please  address  all  correspondence  to 
Mrs.  Legato. 

TIPS  SENT  IN  BY  READERS 

I  grow  many  plants  in  my  basement  and 
find  best  results  with  plastic  pots.  My  clay 
pots  dried  out  so  fast  that  I  was  constantly 
watering.  With  the  plastic  pots  my  plants  re¬ 
quire  water  only  once  a  week  —  Mrs.  L. 
Gomez,  2107  S.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 

In  putting  down  leaves  oftentimes  the 
leaf  will  fall  over  when  placing  it  in  the 
rooting  medium.  I  place  a  plastic  label  down 
through  the  leaf,  which  holds  it  steady.  Have 
done  this  with  hundreds  of  leaves  and  never 
had  one  to  rot  around  the  hole  made  by  the 
label.  —  Nelle  Frye,  Springfield,  Penna. 

I  have  found  Johnson  &  Johnson  flesh  color 
Band-Aid  Plastic  Tape  excellent  for  marking 
African  violet  leaves.  It  has  an  automatic  cut 
off  —  just  pull  off  a  piece  about  1 V2  inches 
long  and  snap  the  lid  down  and.  it  cuts  the 
tape  off  —  then  write  the  variety  name  with 
an  Everlasting  Pencil  and  the  name  won’t 
smear  or  rub  off.  Very  nifty  to  have  when 
your  friends  want  to  give  you  some  leaves.— 
Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

READERS  CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE? 

Q.  I  am  having  mildew  on  my  African 
violets  which  are  in  a  well-aired  conservatory. 
Only  in  the  winter  time,  with  a  temperature 
of  70  degrees  in  the  day  and  55  degrees  at 
night,  and  humidity  of  about  60  to  65  per 
cent  (with  a  struggle)  do  I  get  any  of  this 
trouble.  The  plants  in  my  greenhouse  suffer 
a  much  higher  temperature  and  80  per  cent 
humidity,  but  they  are  not  troubled  with 
mildew.  Can  anyone  explain  the  cause  of 
mildew  on  the  African  violets  in  my  conserva¬ 
tory?— W.  E,  Aslin,  P.  O.  Box  345,  Bulawayo, 
Southern  Rhodesia, 

Q.  I  am  in  search  of  some  of  the  old 
varieties.  Would  like  Blue  Boy,  Lorna  Doone, 
Sea  Girl,  Lilac  Dale,  and  Pink  Imperial.  — 
Mrs.  Earl  Newton,  Hawley,  Minnesota. 

Q.  Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I  may  obtain 
true  miniatures  of  either  single  or  double 
type?  —  Dorothy  Barnes,  51  Park  Ave.,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


Creative  Ideas  — 

With  African  Violets 


Above  and  below,  individual  party  cakes. 


Bake  cake  in  a  tubular  pan.  Cover  root-ball  with 
Saran  Wrap  and  paper  doily. 


Violet  blossom  cookies. 


Elsie  Stamper  with  some  of  the  plants  she  grows  in 
the  basement  of  her  home. 


Elsie  Stamper  with  another  hobby^ — ^refinishing  old 
pieces  of  furniture  into  decorative  planters. 


African  Violets 
Open  Doors 

WHENEVER  we  move  to  a  new  town  I 
try  to  find  an  adult  education  class  or  a 
similar  group  to  join.  We  moved  to  this  area 
six  years  ago  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  nicest  landlady;  she  took  me  under 
her  wing  and  one  of  the  first  places  she  took 
me  was  to  an  African  violet  exhibit.  I  had 
seen  African  violets  before — ^a  few  blues  and 
purples — but  never  anything  like  this  exhibit. 
Of  course  I  had  to  buy  one  of  the  sale  plants 
and  I  asked  questions  about  taking  care  of  it. 
One  of  the  girls  must  have  thought  I  was  a 
“hot  prospect”  for  club  membership,  for  the 
very  next  Monday  my  doorbell  rang  and 
there  she  was  with  some  leaves  and  small 
plants.  That  evening  she  came  back  and  I 
went  to  my  first  society  meeting.  Needless 
to  say,  I  joined. 


Elsie  Horsley  Stamper,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  first  jobs  they  asked  me  to  do 
was  to  take  the  staging  for  the  spring  show. 
I  had  no  idea  what  it  entailed,  but  with 
everyone’s  co-operation  our  first  judged  show 
was  a  tremendous  success.  By  show  time  I 
had  six  plants  to  show  and  received  four  rib¬ 
bons  (all  colors).  I  started  reading  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine,  the  New  York  state 
magazine,  and  the  many  books  written  on  the 
subject;  I  really  listened  to  the  speakers  at 
our  meetings;  and  I  also  asked  questions  of 
the  other  members.  Now  it  seems  funny  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  didn’t  know  what  a 
sucker  was!  I  have  many  books  in  my  per¬ 
sonal  library  that  were  gifts  for  birthdays 
and  Christmas.  My  favorite  reference  books 
are:  “The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book”  by  Cynthia 
Westcott;  “How  to  Grow  African  Violets”  by 
Margaret  Odom;  and  “African  Violets,  Glox¬ 
inias  and  Their  Relatives”  by  Harold  E. 
Moore,  Jr. 

I  really  wanted  to  grow  beautiful  plants 
and  was  so  envious  of  the  other  members’ 
plants;  I  can  truthfully  say  that  now  there  are 
many  who  envy  mine.  My  first  rosettes  came 
the  year  I  was  appointed  show  chairman: 
one  was  for  an  arrangement  using  driftwood; 
and  the  other  was  sweepstakes  runner-up. 
Since  then  my  plants  and  arrangements  have 
won  top  honors  several  times.  All  this 
achieved  in  six  years?  It  has  been  one  of  the 
nicest  and  rewarding  of  challenges.  There  are 
so  many  people  who.  are  ready  to  share  their 
knowledge,  and  one  certainly  cannot  com¬ 
plain  of  a  lack  of  reading  material. 

I  have  tried  not  to  use  everyone’s  methods 
but  to  combine  them  with  each  thing  that 
showed  promise  for  me.  I  grow  my  plants  in 
the  basement  under  cool  white  fluorescent 
lights.  There  is  a  constant  temperature  of 
between  68  and  72  degrees.  My  lights  were 
purchased  from  buildings  being  demolished 
and  were  very  reasonable  in  price.  Don’t 
overlook  this  source  as  new  lights  are  some¬ 
times  beyond  the  budget.  I  use  old  doors  for 
tables  and  chicken  grits  for  drainage  and 
humidity.  I  use  an  organic  soil  mix  without 
using  “the  rocks.”  It  consists  of  sterile  top 
soil,  Michigan  peat,  dehydrated  cow  manure, 
bone  meal,  Sponge-Rok,  Smith’s  Planter  Mix, 
charcoal,  and  then  I  add  V-C  13,  Fermate,  and 
a  bit  of  bacteria  activator.  It  takes  time  to 
mix  this,  but  it  is  very  rewarding  as  I  have 
lots  of  bloom  the  year  around.  It  tests  a 
neutral  pH  but  soon  changes  over  to  the  acid 
range  after  put  in  use.  I  have  found  charcoal 
hard  to  find  at  times  and  have  discovered 
that  if  you  pour  hot  water  over  the  charcoal 
briquettes  that  they  soon  melt  and  can  be 
used  in  soil  mixes.  I  also  use  a  Tri-Ogen 
product,  “New  Home  Garden  Spray,”  as  a 
drench  for  my  potted  plants,  to  combat  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 

The  plant  that  won  queen  of  the  show  this 
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year  was  a  baby  that  I  purchased  two  years 
before  io  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (my  home  town). 
It  was  double  pink  Rochester  and  at  show 
time  it  measured  17  inches  across  and  had  40 
open  blooms.  The  plant  that  was  judged 
largest  blooming  plant  was  T~V  Swirling  Pet¬ 
ticoats  and  it  was  bigger  than  a  bushel  bas¬ 
ket.  Silver  Flute  was  judged  at  98  points  and 
received  the  New  York  state  tricolor  rosette; 
but  I  really  think  the  sweepstakes  award  was 
the  most  important  because  it  showed  con¬ 
sistent  blue  ribbon  plants.  All  but  two  plants 
won  blue  ribbons,  and  in  every  class  but  one 
they  were  awarded  the  gold  seal  for  the  best 
plant  in  the  class. 

I  plant  my  violets  in  3  inch  clay  pots  (my 
humidity  is  too  high  for  plastic  pots)  as  soon 
as  it  is  feasible.  They  do  not  bloom  as  quickly 
but  they  do  get  a  lot  bigger  and  stronger,  and 
when  they  are  ready  to  blossom  the  flowers 
are  as  large  and  numerous  as  can  be.  I  get 
a  tremendous  root  growth  with  this  soil  mix; 
when  the  plants  start  outgrowing  a  5  inch  pot 
I  start  trimming  the  leaves  and  roots  down. 
I  really  think  though  that  the  bigger  and  older 
the  plant  is  the  nicer  the  bloom  is. 

Right  now  I  have  around  90  plants  and  the 
members  of  my  society  tell  people  that  I  can 
put  on  my  own  show  anytime.  Some  plants 
bloom  constantly  and  never  take  a  rest;  to 
name  just  two:  double  pink  Minnesota  and 
Sparkling  Waters  are  outstanding  for  that. 
When  people  compliment  my  plants  I  really 
am  so  pleased  and  grateful,  I  have  tried  to 
“do  it  well”  and  my  plants  have  rewarded 
me  with  beauty,  honors  and  new  friends.  You 
may  get  the  idea  that  caring  for  my  plants 
is  all  I  do,  but  far  from  it.  I  not  only  have 
a  husband  and  three  children,  but  I  am  a 
registered  nurse  and  do  part-time  duty  at  the 
local  hospital;  I  participate  in  the  P.T.A.,  and 
have  a  girl  scout  troop;  also  I  like  to  refinish 
old  pieces  of  furniture.  I  just  refinished  an 
old  wooden  wall  telephone  into  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  planters. 

The  year  I  was  president  of  our  society 
the  local  Grange  asked  us  to  participate  in 
their  radio  program  entitled  “Teamwork 
Wins.”  I  really  did  not  think  we  could  talk 
15  minutes  about  teamwork,  however  we 
more  than  filled  the  time  talking  about  the 
teamwork  in  our  society.  We  were  not  to 
discuss  the  growing  of  the  plant,  but  we  did 
mention  that  people  could  learn  about  this 
if  they  attended  our  meetings  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month  at  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  Home  in  South  Glens  Falls.  Half  the 
fun  is  being  able  to  guide  and  help  the  new 
members  achieve  growing  success. 

I  must  thank  all  who  write  and  talk  and 
experiment  with  the  African  violet,  for  it  is 
from  each  of  them  that  I  have  learned  how 
to  grow  spectacular  plants.  Also,  I  have  Afri¬ 
can  violets  to  thank  for  all  the  doors  thrown 
open  to  me  in  a  town  that  was  so  strange  just 
six  years  ago.  end 


How  I  Grow  My 
Blue  Ribbon  Winners 

Mrs.  Frank  Robbins,  Allentown,  New  Jersey 

There  isn’t  too  much  to  say  that  hasn’t  al¬ 
ready  been  said  about  growing  African 
violets.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  what  is 
said. 

When  I  first  started  with  African  violets, 
I  had  five  plants.  A  few  leaves  were  acci¬ 
dentally  broken  off  so  I  set  them  in  regu¬ 
lar  African  violet  soil  and  they  grew,  but 
not  very  fast.  Sometime  later  I  took  off  some 
leaves,  planted  them  in  vermiculite,  and  they 
certainly  did  grow.  With  that,  I  was  “off 
to  the  races.” 

I  feed  my  leaf  settings  whenever  I  feed 
my  plants,  and  the  results  are  excellent.  When 
the  plantlets  are  about  1  Ve  to  2  inches  high, 
they  are  transplanted  to  21/4  inch  pots  and 
stay  in  these  until  they  have  grown  way  over 
the  edge.  When  I  transplant  the  next  time, 
I  generally  put  them  in  3  inch  pots,  but  now 
and  again  some  of  them  need  to  go  into  4 
inch  pots. 

After  they  are  potted,  I  set  them  in  trays, 
feed  them  and  let  the  moisture  come  through 
to  the  top  of  the  pots,  then  let  them  dry  out 
fairly  well  before  they  are  watered  again. 
This  time  they  are  watered  with  lukewarm 
water  from  the  top;  and  I  make  certain  that 
the  sun  doesn’t  touch  them  until  the  foli¬ 
age  is  completely  dry. 

I  feed  my  African  violets  every  7  days. 
My  favorite  plant  food  is  Kapco;  but  there 
are  many  good  fertilizers  for  African  violets 
on  the  market.  My  plants  are  sprayed  with 
an  insecticide  about  once  a  month.  Taking 
care  of  them  this  way,  they  cannot  help  but 
grow. 

A  word  of  caution:  whatever  fertilizer  or 
spray  you  use  do  follow  the  directions  on  the 
container.  Do  not  use  either  plant  food  or 
spray  materials  stronger  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer  recommends. 

I  find  there  are  many  who  seem  to  think 
an  African  violet  wants  to  sit  in  water  all 
the  time.  (I  wonder  how  people  would  like 
to  sit  with  their  feet  in  water  like  that?) 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  violets  do  not  like  it; 
it  is  a  good  policy  to  let  them  get  quite  dry 
occasionally,  then  water  them. 

Southern  and  eastern  exposures  seem  to, 
give  the  best  results  in  the  winter,  and  west¬ 
ern  and  northern  exposures  in  the  summer. 
Do  make  certain  that  the  direct  sun  does  not 
touch  your  violets,  as  it  will  tend  to  burn 
them.  I  find  a  thin  curtain  is  a  good  pro¬ 
tection. 

Best  wishes  for  much  success  in  growing 
bigger  and  better  African  violets.  end 
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Potting  Mix  And  Fertilizer 
Experiments 

Mrs.  Jerry  Tully,  Ventura,  California 
San  Joaquin  African  Violet  Society  of 
Stockton,  Calif. 

SOME  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  sub¬ 
jects  at  our  meetings  are  concerned  with 
which  fertilizer  and  what  potting  mix  offer 
the  best  results.  There  have  been  endless  sug¬ 
gestions,  often  backed  by  healthy  blooming 
plants.  Unfortunately,  this  same  potting  mix 
or  fertilizer  may  offer  poor  results  to  others. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  determined  African 
violet  lovers  to  change  brands  as  often  as 
hats,  never  knowing  for  sure  just  which 
happy  combination  coaxed  their  plants  into 
blooming,  or  caused  them  to  give  up  alto¬ 
gether. 

It  usually  doesn’t  take  an  African  violet 
grower  long  to  learn  that  such  things  as 
light,  soil,  temperature  and  moisture  all  in¬ 
teract  to  make  the  plant  what  it  is.  Violets 
tolerate  some  variations  in  any  of  these  things 
and  still  perform  satisfactorily.  We  decided 
to  conduct  two  experiments  to  see  how  much 
variation  in  plant  performance  could  be 
caused  by  potting  mix  and  fertilizer  respec¬ 
tively. 

One  experiment  involved  the  comparison 
of  six  different  potting  mixtures:  Black  Magic, 
Green  Goddess,  Hawaiian  Mix,  a  private  mix 
from  a  local  nursery,  and  two  special  mix¬ 
tures  by  members.  We  used  six  baby  plants 
grown  from  the  same  leaf  and  of  nearly 
identical  size;  the  plants  were  placed  in  pots 
of  the  same  size,  and  subjected  to  identical 
growing  conditions  for  four  months.  No  ferti¬ 
lizer  was  used. 

The  plant  in  one  home  concoction  imme¬ 
diately  took  and  kept  the  lead,  was  the  largest, 
the  first  to  bloom,  and  had  the  darkest  and 
glossiest  of  foliage.  The  plant  in  the  Hawaiian 
Mix  was  close  behind  in  all  ways.  The  plant 
in  Green  Goddess  was  close  to  the  first  two 
in  blooming,  but  was  smaller  in  size  and 
lighter  in  foliage.  The  plants  in  the  Black 
Magic,  the  nursery  mix  and  the  other  mem¬ 
ber’s  mix  were  healthy  looking,  but  defi¬ 
nitely  smaller  plants,  lighter  in  foliage  color, 
and  slower  to  bloom. 

The  fertilizer  experiment  was,  perhaps, 
even  more  interesting.  In  this  we  again  used 
six  identical  plants  from  the  same  mother 
leaf  and  in  the  same  size  pots,  but  with  identi¬ 
cal  soil.  Five  were  fertilized  and  one  was  given 
only  water  as  a  means  of  comparison.  The 
fertilizers  used  were:  fish  emulsion,  hormone 
drops,  Bloom-Rite,  Black  Magic  Blossom 
Booster,  and  one  member’s  own  mixture  which 
had  given  her  excellent  results  when  used 
with  her  own  soil.  This  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  five  months. 

During  the  first  six  weeks,  the  plant  fed 


Grow  Several  Crops  Of  Plants 
From  The  Same  Leaf 

Alice  Watters,  Lancaster,  N.  B.,  Canada 

IF  you  were  to  ask  any  number  of  success¬ 
ful  growers  of  African  violets  to  list  the 
most  common  questions  put  to  them  by  would- 
be  successful  African  violet  growers,  you 
would  find  something  like  this:  How  do  I 
make  my  African  violets  bloom?  Should  they 
be  watered  from  the  top  or  the  bottom?  Which 
is  best  for  African  violets,  a  north,  east,  south 
or  west  window?  How  do  you  root  African 
violet  leaves  to  grow  more  plants?  And  then, 
how  large  should  the  baby  plants  grow  before 
the  mother  leaf  and  babies  are  separated? 

Very  frequently  I  am  asked,  How  large 
should  the  baby  plants  be  before  breaking  off 
the  mother  leaf?  I  reword  the  question  and 
inform  the  person  that  the  mother  leaf  should 
never  be  broken  off  but  the  young  plants, 
when  they  are  about  one  inch  high,  are  gently 
pulled  away.  In  this  way  the  mature  mother 
leaf  is  left  with  a  generous  root  system  and  so 
has  a  good  start  on  her  next  crop  of  plants. 
To  so  many  with  whom  I  have  talked,  this 
little  difference  had  not  occurred  to  them,  and 
I  am  always  amused  at  the  expression  on  their 
faces,  it  is  as  if  the  sun  had  broken  through  a 
cloudy  sky! 

By  following  the  above  procedure  you  can 
grow  several  crops  of  plants  from  the  same 
leaf. 

I  have  not  kept  any  records  to  determine 
whether  it  takes  longer  to  produce  each  suc¬ 
cessive  crop  of  plants  and  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  decreased  with  each  crop.  But, 
do  not  discard  this  little  mother,  she  will  pro¬ 
duce  many  more  plants  for  you.  end 


with  the  member’s  mix  gradually  yellowed, 
stunted  and  died.  The  Bloom-Rite  fed  plant 
yellowed  and  stunted  over  the  five  month 
period;  it  did  not  die,  but  remained  stunted 
and  did  not  bloom  even  five  months  after  the 
experiment  was  completed  and  fertilizer  was 
no  longer  given.  The  plant  fed  with  fish 
emulsion  was  always  definitely  ahead  in  size, 
foliage  color  and  bloom.  The  plant  fed  with 
hormone  drops  was  close  behind  in  bloom 
but  slightly  smaller  in  size  and  not  so  dark 
and  glossy  in  foliage.  The  unfertilized  plant 
followed  closely  in  bloom  and  was  slightly 
smaller  in  size  but  equal  in  foliage  color.  The 
plant  fed  with  Black  Magic  Blossom  Booster 
was  several  weeks  behind  the  others  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  was  smaller  in  size  and  lighter  in  foliage 
color. 

As  these  experiments  show,  potting  mix 
and  fertilizer  cause  a  wide  variation  in  plant 
performance.  The  trick  is  to  discover  which 
combination  is  the  best  for  your  own  particu¬ 
lar  conditions.  end 
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Left,  Note  evi¬ 
dence  of  nema¬ 
todes  in  roots, 
crown,  and  stalk. 
Right,  Lusterless, 
limp  foliage  in¬ 
dicates  advanced 
nematode  dam¬ 
age. 


NEMATODE  DETECTION 
and  CONTROL 

The  world-wide  infestation  of  nematodes 
has  become  a  serious  thing  to  all  garden¬ 
ers.  Their  destructive  effect  on  garden  and 
field  crops  has  long  been  recognized.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  they  have  attacked  house  plants 
and  African  violets  seem  to  appeal  to  them 
in  particular. 

An  attack  of  nematodes  on  mature  Afri¬ 
can  violet  plants  may  be  recognized  by  the 
dull  lusterless  leaves,  wilting  floppy  foliage, 
or  general  unthriftiness  of  the  plant.  In  root¬ 
ed  leaf  cuttings,  nematode  symptoms  are  pale 
lusterless  leaves  and  stunted  growth.  If  the 
plant  or  leaf  cutting  is  pulled  up  the  roots 
are  found  to  be  swollen  with  little  knots  or 
galls.  This  is  the  work  of  the  root-knot  nema¬ 
tode.  Although  there  are  several  non-gall 
forming  nematodes  that  cause  serious  plant 
damage,  the  root-knot  nematode  is  the  most 
widely  known  to  growers  of  African  violets. 

Nematodes  are  true  worms,  and  belong 
to  a  genus  of  their  own,  having  no  close 
relatives.  They  are  nearly  transparent  and 
practically  invisible.  There  are  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  known  species,  and  some  of  these  are 
beneficial.  Plant  rotation  helps  to  control  them 
in  garden  and  field  crops,  but  since  no  such 
thing  is  possible  in  house  plants  we  must 
resort  to  chemical  control. 

For  safety  soil  must  be  sterilized  before 
use.  Chemicals  with  fumigating  action  have 
been  developed  and  have  proved  very  effec¬ 
tive.  Of  several  materials  on  the  market,  two 
lend  themselves  to  the  small  user:  Garden 
Dowfume  and  DD  (Shell).  They  are  liquids 
at  ordinary  temperature  in  closed  containers, 
but  when  put  into  fairly  warm  ground,  soon 
go  into  gas  and  penetrate  in  all  directions, 
destroying  living  things  especially  nematodes. 
They  may  be  handled  safely  if  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  followed.  Read  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  directions  carefully  and  do  as  directed. 
Use  a  covered  container.  Fill  it  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  soil  for  the  sterilizing  pro¬ 
cedure.  Make  small  deep  holes  in  the  soil 
and  pour  in  the  right  amount  of  the  fumi¬ 
gating  liquid,  covering  with  dirt;  avoid  in¬ 


haling;  remove  at  once  any  liquid  spilled  on 
skin  or  clothes,  including  shoes;  keep  away 
from  fire;  heed  all  instructions  on  the  label. 

The  soil  should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  ; 
about  right  for  planting,  and  the  temperature 
should  be  from  seventy  degrees  to  eighty  de¬ 
grees.  Do  not  use  the  soil  for  potting  for  ten 
days  (minimum).  Turn  and  air  well.  i 

A  simple  dependable  home  method  of  steri-  1 
lizing  garden  soil  is  by  baking  in  the  oven. 

Fill  a  large  turkey  roaster  (will  hold  about  3  (j 
gallons  soil)  almost  full  of  sifted  soil.  Then,  f 
pour  2  quarts  of  water  over  the  top  of  the  | 
soil  if  it  is  dry  and  if  it  is  damp  1  quart  of  i 
water  will  be  sufficient.  Place  the  cover  on  the 
roaster.  Set  the  oven  at  250  degrees  and  bake  i 
for  2V2  hours.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stir  it  |,j 
while  it  is  baking.  When  the  21/2  hours  is  up, 
remove  the  pan  from  the  oven  and  set  aside  to  ; 
cool  and  aerate.  Remove  the  cover  at  once  so  ‘ 
that  the  air  can  get  to  the  soil — do  not  leave  j 
the  roaster  lid  on.  Wait  3  days  before  using  {if 
any  of  this  soil.  The  heat  of  baking  releases  \ 
gases  which  are  harmful  to  plants  and  it  re¬ 
quires  3  days  airing  time  to  permit  these  | 
gases  to  escape  from  the  baked  soil.  After  3 
days  rub  it  through  the  palms  to  loosen  it  up  1 
and  it  will  be  ready  to  add  to  the  soil  mix.  | 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  [ 
spread  of  nematodes  through  the  use  of  com-  i 
mon  containers,  as  they  can  travel  from  plant  ! 
to  plant  on  any  moist  surface.  They  move  with 
an  undulating  snakelike  motion  and  the  active  | 
forms  can  move  considerable  distances  over  ; 
wet  surfaces  or  through  wet  soil,  gravel,  etc. 
They  will  not,  however,  live  long  in  the  total 
absence  of  water  and  die  immediately  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  rapid  drying.  Gradual  drying, 
such  as  usually  occurs  with  soils,  will  not  kill 
all  types  of  nematodes:  some  have  the  ability  I 
to  survive  in  an  inactive  state  for  long  periods 
of  time  in  the  gradual  drying  of  soil. 

Nematode  damaged  plants  cannot  be  cut 
off  and  rerooted  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
leaf  cuttings  from  infected  plants.  Plants  al¬ 
ready  infested  should  be  destroyed  and  new  ! 
ones  acquired.  Do  not  throw  the  nematode  in¬ 
fected  plant  on  the  compost  heap— burn  it  or 
wrap  it  up  and  place  in  the  garbage  can.  When 
buying  new  plants  make  every  effort  to  pur¬ 
chase  clean  plants. 
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CYCLAMEN  MITE  DETECTION 
and  CONTROL 

SODIUM  selenate  is  a  useful  but  controversial 
insecticide.  It  is  excellent  for  the  control 
of  cyclamen  mite  on  African  violets,  but  it  has 
acquired  a  bad  reputation  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  it  is  a  poison;  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  used  properly. 

It  is  a  poison,  in  fact  the  most  poisonous 
material  authorized  for  sale  as  an  insecticide. 
There  should  be  great  care  in  the  handling 
and  storage  of  capsules  or  bulk  material.  It 
should  be  labeled  and  stored  away  from  chil¬ 
dren  or  irresponsible  persons.  Also,  any  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  washed  from  the  hands  or 
clothing.  That  is  easy  to  do  as  sodium  selenate 
is  soluble  in  water  and  will  flush  off. 

Sodium  selenate  is  more  poisonous  than 
Parathion  or  any  similar  phosphorus  com¬ 
pound,  but  it  differs  from  them  in  one  im¬ 
portant  respect.  It  has  no  tendency  to  evapo¬ 
rate,  therefore  it  does  not  give  off  fumes  or 
turn  into  vapor  which  might  be  inhaled.  That 
is  not  true  of  the  other  compounds,  as  they 
give  off  fumes  that  are  dangerous  in  closed 
places.  As  African  violets  are  usually  grown 
in  homes,  greenhouses  or  some  enclosed  place, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  use  of 
sodium  selenate. 

The  first  chemist  to  discover  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  sodium  selenate,  recommended  too 
strong  a  solution.  It  killed  the  mite,  but  it 
also  killed  the  plants.  (That  solution,  one  gram 
per  gallon  of  water,  is  called  the  Standard 
solution.)  The  Extra  Dilute  solution  calls  for 
one-fourth  gram  per  gallon;  two  fluid  ounces 
of  the  solution  to  a  four  inch  pot,  one  fluid 
ounce  to  a  three  inch  pot,  and  one-half  an 
ounce  to  a  one  inch  pot,  poured  directly  on 
the  soil  or  into  the  saucer  holding  the  plant. 
Four  applications,  7  to  10  days  apart,  of  this 
safe  solution  will  control  and  usually  prevent 
any  recurring  infestation  of  mite  for  several 
months. 

The  simplicity  of  the  sodium  selenate 
treatment  and  the  length  of  its  effectiveness, 
give  it  a  great  advantage  over  most  sprays. 
Sprays  last  only  a  short  time,  as  they  are 
contact  or  stomach  poisons,  and  every  insect 
must  come  in  contact  with  them.  If  any 
insects  are  left,  they  readily  multiply,  and 
the  job  is  to  be  done  over.  Sodium  selenate 
is  a  poison  that  gets  into  the  sap  of  the  plant, 
and  every  insect  that  feeds  on  the  plant  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  poison.  With  several  treatments, 
none  escape.  For  that  reason  it  also  seems 
unlikely  that  mite  will  build  up  a  resistance 
to  it. 

If  used  as  intended,  sodium  selenate  seems 
to  be  the  nemesis  of  the  troublesome  cyclamen 
mite.  end 


Above,  Malformed  buds,  streaked,  twisted  blossoms 
and  short,  thickened  bloom  stalks  are  early  indication 
of  cyclamen  mite  infestation.  Here  the  center  leaves 
show  beginning  symptoms.  Below,  Cyclamen  mite  in 
advanced  stage. 


To  be  sure  of  getting  the  exact  amount  of  sodium 
selenate  use  a  one-ounce  ear  syringe  to  apply  the 
selenate.  Quickly  wash  off  any  of  the  solution  spilled 
on  either  foliage  or  hands:  the  leaves  can  be  burned 
and  the  selenate  absorbed  through  the  skin.  Sodium 
selenate  in  capsule  form  is  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  Sel-Kaps.  These  are  easy  to  use  — —  just  push 
the  capsule  down  into  the  soil  at  the  edge  of  the 
pot.  Follow  the  directions  on  the  box.  Do  not  use 
very  old  selenate:  it  will  deteriorate  with  time. 


This  discussion  will  consider  salinity  only 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  growing  of  African 
violets  in  containers;  though  it  is  a  serious 
and  general  problem  in  the  culture  of  all 
container-grown  plants.  The  only  difference 
being  the  effects  and  limitations  of  salinity 
African  violets  will  tolerate  in  comparison 
with  other  container-grown  plants.  First  I 
think  we  need  to  know  just  what  salinity  is 
in  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  to 
discuss  and  to  be  able  to  adequately  cover  the 
problem.  Be  assured  that  it  is  a  real  problem 
that  we  must  guard  against  constantly. 

Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  it 
as  “Saline  quality  or  degree;  saltness.”  Let’s 
make  our  own  definition  as  follows:  “Excess 
soluble  salts  in  the  soil.”  For  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  our  definition  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  salts  are  solu¬ 
ble.  The  plant  can’t  absorb  them  unless  they 
are  soluble  and  in  our  discussion  here  we  will 
consider  the  plant  as  uneffected  by  insoluble 
salts.  This  solubility  may  be  only  very  slight 
and  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Most  of 
these  salts  are  compounds  of  ammonium  (one 
of  the  forms  of  nitrogen);  calcium,  magne¬ 
sium,  potassium,  and  sodium  (to  name  the 
important  few),  united  chemically  with  other 
elements  to  form  sulphates,  nitrates,  phos¬ 
phates,  and  bicarbonates.  The  last  four  are 
generally  known  as  the  “acid  parts”  of  the 
components  as  the  common  derivation  of  these 
are  the  acid  chemicals;  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  Com¬ 
bined  chemically,  the  first  five  with  the  last 
named  four,  many  chemical  compounds  are 
formed  and  constitute  the  principal  plant 
foods.  All  these  compounds  are  known  as 
salts,  and  in  solution  are  absorbed  by  the 
plants  for  nutrition.  However,  these  salts  do 
not  usually  appear  in  nature  in  a  pure  form, 
being  generally  mixed  with  other  chemicals 
and  salts  which  in  many  instances  are  of  no 
use  to  the  plant  and  may  be  a  detriment  to  its 
growth  and  health.  Even  the  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments  (or  salts)  are  beneficial  to  plants  only 
in  proper  quantities.  All  become  harmful 
beyond  these  proper  and  usually  small 
quantities  necessary  for  plant  growth,  and 
hence  our  salinity  problem. 

These  salts  are  contained  in  most  water 
and  soil,  and  in  all  plant  foods  or  fertilizers, 
the  latter  including  organic  and  inorganic 
foods.  Because  of  this  inclusion  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  salinity  is  with  us  whether  we  use 
natural  or  the  “manufactured”  chemical 
plant  foods.  Chemical  plant  foods  for 
the  most  part  are  already  in  the  form 
of  soluble  salts  and  absorption  of  these  by 
the  plant  begins  immediately  when  they  are 
applied  and  dissolved.  Organic  fertilizers 
(manure,  blood  meal,  hoof  and  horn  meal, 
etc.)  decay  or  are  composted  and  converted 
into  these  soluble  salts  which  are  then  dis¬ 
solved  and  used  by  the  plant  as  nutrients. 


This  composting  process  in  organic  materials 
can  and  does  cause  some  very  serious  troubles, 
even  death  of  the  plant.  In  organic  materials 
conversion  to  nutrient  materials  or  salts  is 
comparatively  slow  in  cool  weather,  and  in¬ 
creases  in  the  rate  of  conversion  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises.  Organic  materials  are  applied 
in  proper  quantities  during  cool  weather  and 
little  or  no  results  are  obtained,  and  so  more 
are  added.  The  temperature  rises  and  nutrient 
salts  from  the  two  applications  are  quickly 
released  with  disastrous  results  to  the  plant 
from  the  excess  nutrient  salts.  Too,  organic 
materials  are  not  standardized  as  to  content 
of  nutrient  salts  and  available  as  plant  food, 
and  always  contain  some  salt  or  salts  the 
plant  is  unable  to  utilize.  Usually  organic 
materials  contain  excess  of  one  nutrient  and 
lack  another,  or  others,  and  these  differences 
may  have  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  soil  and 
plant  condition.  One  lot  may  contain  a  certain 
per  cent  of  nutrients  and  the  next  a  different 
per  cent  of  the  same  nutrients  and  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made  for  these  variations  in 
using  organic  materials.  Also  they  may  have 
had  the  same  nutrient  salt  content  at  the 
time  of  preparation  or  packaging,  but  weather  | 
conditions,  including  moisture  and  tempera¬ 
ture  variations,  storage  conditions  and  han-  , 
dling  may  alter  the  nutrient  content  and  cause  | 
great  differences  from  that  shown  on  the  label. 
This  is  not  to  discourage  the  use  of  organic 
materials,  nor  to  condemn  their  use  in  any  I 
way  as  plant  foods;  but  intended  as  a  warning 
only  concerning  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  their 
use  in  soils  and  application  to  soils  later.  One  : 
other  warning  must  be  called  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  in  their  use,  and  it  has  become  one  of  i 
the  most  dangerous  in  some  sections,  and  that  i 
is  the  use  of  any  kind  of  manure  as  plant  I 
food.  In  most  locations  stock  is  fed  in  lots  i 
for  butchering  and  to  stimulate  production  j 
large  quantities  of  salt,  sodium  chloride,  are  ; 
fed  to  them.  Some  dairies  also  follow  this  I 
practice  for  increased  milk  production.  Of  | 
course  this  adds  continually  to  the  salt  con-  i 
tent  of  the  manure,  and  in  some  instances  , 
makes  certain  manure  supplies  unusable  as  j 
plant  nutrients.  So  be  sure  of  your  source  of 
supply  of  manures  to  eliminate  this  one  i 
source  of  salinity.  j 

Continued  addition  of  any  plant  food, 
organic  or  inorganic,  without  proper  leaching 
results  in  salinity  by  building  up  the  concen-  I 
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tration  of  the  salts  in  the  root  zone.  Most  all 
water  used,  excepting  distilled  water  of 
course,  contains  salts  and  often  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  injurious  to  the  plant.  (See 
“Watering  and  Humidity”  beginning  on  page 
52,  African  Violet  Magazine,  June  1959.) 
These  water  contained  salts  added  to  the 
soluble  nutrient  salts,  in  soil  or  added  as  fer¬ 
tilizer,  cause  the  salinity  danger  point  to  be 
reached  much  sooner,  depending  on  the  salt 
content  of  the  water  as  to  how  much  sooner. 
These  salts  in  water  necessitate  more  fre¬ 
quent  teachings  and  the  use  of  larger 
quantities  of  such  water  in  leaching  as  the 
water  takes  into  solution  and  removes  less 
of  the  salts  from  the  soil.  Warm  water,  not 
more  than  ten  degrees  above  room  tempera¬ 
ture  as  too  great  a  rise  in  temperature  stimu¬ 
lates  the  plant  and  more  of  the  harmful  ex¬ 
cess  salts  are  absorbed,  will  effect  a  desirable 
increase  in  removal  of  the  excess  salts  from 
the  soil.  Contact  of  highly  mineralized  water 
with  leaves,  petioles,  and  especially  the 
crown  of  the  plant  causes  unsightly  plants  and 
may  permanently  injure  them  by  stunting 
and  deforming.  Use  of  distilled  water  for 
cleansing  leaves,  humidity  spraying,  and  in¬ 
secticide  spray  solutions  is  recommended  to 
reduce  spotting  of  leaves  and  blossoms  in  all 
localities,  but  where  only  highly  mineralized 
water  is  available  use  of  distilled  water  is 
a  necessity  for  these  purposes.  African  violets 
being  very  soft  in  texture,  and  absorbing  more 
than  most  plants  from  surface  contact,  will 
tolerate  little  saline  water  on  their  surfaces. 
(Hence  the  extreme  dilution  of  solutions  for 
foliar  feeding  of  African  violets.) 

Quite  frequently  saline  injury  by  contact 
as  set  out  in  the  preceding  adds  to  another 
injury  that  mystifies  many  violet  growers, 
especially  in  the  home  where  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  is  not  maintained.  Very  small  brownish 
spots  appear  on  the  leaves,  and  occasionally 
on  blossom  petals.  These  have  the  appearance 
of  a  puncture  by  some  insect  or  a  very  sharp- 
pointed  instrument.  Frequently  leaves  will 
become  freckled  and  pock-marked  by  such 
spots.  This  usually  is  caused  by  moisture  ad¬ 
hering  in  small  globules  mostly  at  the  leaf 
hair  base  from  condensation  or  in  applying 
sprays  for  protection  and  humidity  without 
proper  air  circulation.  These  small  globules 
of  water  act  as  magnifying  glasses  and  con¬ 
centrate  the  light  rays  into  a  point  and  a 
tiny  burn  is  the  result  in  natural  or  artificial 
light,  depending  on  the  concentration  of  red 
rays  of  light  in  particular.  Salts  collect  in 
the  injured  spots  from  water  and  sap  concen¬ 
trate  and  increase  the  injury  caused  by  the 
burn.  Often  the  burn  would  hardly  be  appar¬ 
ent  were  it  not  for  the  additional  injury  by 
salinity  from  the  water  and  sap  salts. 

Poor  drainage  creates  rapid  salt  accumula¬ 
tion.  Contrary  to  first  thought  slow  drainage 
seems  to  add  considerably  to  salinity.  Prob¬ 


ably  slow  drainage  is  never  quite  as  complete 
drainage  as  is  needed.  However,  drainage 
must  not  be  so  fast  as  to  carry  away  the  soil. 
When  filling  a  properly  planted  pot  to  the  top 
with  water,  (there  should  be  from  a  half  inch 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  soil  top  to  the 
top  of  the  pot)  all  standing  water  should 
drain  from  the  container  in  one  or  two 
minutes.  A  planting  that  retains  moisture  is 
of  course  necessary,  but  no  free  water  should 
remain  as  any  free  water  dissolves  and  retains 
the  salts.  Complete  and  rapid  drainage  is 
necessary  and  very  desirable  as  it  permits 
immediate  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil.  In 
my  opinion  most  containers  are  not  provided 
with  sufficient  drainage  in  the  base.  Drill  or 
punch  more  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
container  whatever  the  material  of  the  pots. 
Even  the  two  inch  pots  that  I  use  for  very 
small  plantlets  have  three-quarter  inch  holes 
in  the  bottom,  many  more  in  the  larger 
pots.  Around  the  outside  edge  of  the  bottom 
is  the  best  place  for  these  additional  holes 
as  they  then  will  drain  the  water  lurking  at 
the  shoulder  place  where  the  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot  join.  This  is  really  a  danger 
spot  as  this  shoulder  water  seldom  drains 
from  the  pots  unless  some  such  provision  is 
made.  I  have  never  seen  or  used  such,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  containers  for  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets  had  bottoms  somewhat  like 
a  sieve  the  plants  would  be  much  better  off. 
In  my  four  inch  pots,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  drain,  I  have  eight  to  ten  holes  at  the 
shoulder  position.  This  may  be  done  with  an 
electric  drill  (the  bit  will  ruin),  but  a  hand 
drill  is  hardly  suitable.  Lacking  an  electric 
drill  another  good  method  is  to  punch  the 
holes  with  an  old  ice  pick  or  awl  and  a  ham¬ 
mer  to  drive  the  ice  pick  or  awl  through  the 
material.  First  soak  the  ceramic  pots  in  water 
to  soften  the  material  and  then  slowly  do  the 
job.  Drill  and  punch  from  the  outside  of  the 
pot  as  there  will  be  some  scaling  and  crack¬ 
ing  off  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  you 
are  working.  Plastic  containers  are  easy,  just 
drill  or  punch  the  holes  where  you  wish  them. 

Another  method  I  find  very  effective  for 
more  complete  drainage  is  the  use  of  metal 
disks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  or  any  con¬ 
tainer  of  whatever  kind  of  material.  For  most 
it  is  more  practical  than  drilling  or  punching 
holes  in  ceramics.  For  the  smaller  pots  use 
soft  drink  bottle  caps.  First  clean  out  the 
cork  as  it  attracts  fungi.  Next  with  a  large 
nail,  ice  pick,  or  awl  punch  about  six  or  eight 
holes  through  the  top  of  the  cap,  then  place 
the  cap  with  its  top  side  up  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  as  you  wish  to  leave  a  little  space  be¬ 
tween  the  holes  in  the  cap  and  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  to  effect  more  complete  drainage 
and  have  no  shelf  space  to  hold  water  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil.  For  the  larger  pots,  three 
inches  and  up,  use  the  tops  and  bottoms  cut 
from  cans.  The  best  size  are  those  from 
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frozen  juice  cans  and  baby  food  cans  as  they 
do  not  have  to  be  trimmed  to  fit.  Punch  holes 
in  the  metal  disks  just  as  you  did  in  the 
bottle  caps.  Then  take  pliers  and  bend  the 
edge  down  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
four  places  to  form  feet.  Place  these  in  the 
containers  with  the  feet  down  so  that  a  space 
is  left  between  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and 
the  metal  disk  as  this  will  allow  the  soil  to 
remain  above  any  bottom  water  in  the  pots. 
With  these  you  need  no  gravel,  charcoal,  and 
other  such  materials  in  the  pots,  and  you  get 
quicker  and  more  complete  drainage. 

These  metal  disks  and  bottle  caps  have  an¬ 
other  advantage  not  connected  with  drainage. 
When  you  are  ready  to  depot  the  plant  all 
that  is  needed  for  this  operation  with  the 
metal  disk  in  place  is  to  use  a  nail  for  smaller 
pots  or  something  like  an  unsharpened  pencil 
for  larger  pots.  Push  the  nail  or  pencil  through 
the  center  drain  hole  of  the  container  and 
your  plant  comes  right  out.  No  damage  to 
root  system  or  plant,  saves  banging,  knock¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  loosening  with 
a  knife  or  spatula  around  the  edge  of  the 
container. 

Porous  clay  pots  as  a  rule  are  a  contributor 
to  salinity.  Porous  materials  absorb  the  nu¬ 
trient  solutions  and  moisture  evaporates  from 
the  outer  surfaces  of  these  containers  leaving 
the  salts  behind,  which  are  seen  as  whitish 
encrustations  on  the  container’s  outer  surface. 
These  porous  containers  should  be  washed 
frequently,  even  before  the  encrustation  can 
be  seen,  in  order  that  these  salts  may  not  be 
redissolved  and  the  soil  salinity  increased. 
Also,  rpots  near  the  inner  surface  and  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  inner  surface  of  these  containers 
absorb  these  salts  and  increase  the  danger  of 
salinity  poisoning.  If  the  outside  surfaces  of 
porous  containers  are  kept  as  near  free  of 
these  salts  as  is  possible  the  salts  are  brought 
to  the  outer  surface  where  they  are  less  apt 
to  poison  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Usually 
petioles  and  leaves  in  contact  with  these  salts 
soon  tlie,  again  indicating  the  susceptibility 
of  African  violets  to  salinity.  Before  planting 
in  used  porous  pottery  soak  in  water  24  hours 
or  more,  adding  about  a  half  cup  of  vinegar 
to  each  gallon  of  water  used  for  soaking. 
Sterilize  the  containers  afterwards,  boiling 
being  preferred  as  it  removes  more  salts. 

So  we  find  the  very  nutrients  which  make 
our  plants  grow  and  give  them  health  and 
beauty  are  very  deadly  agents  of  destruction 
by  excess  use  or  accumulation.  Because  of 
this  I  am  of  the  opinion,  borne  out  by  my 
experiments,  that  smaller  quantities  by  way 
of  weaker  solutions  and  more  frequent  feed¬ 
ings  are  very  beneficial.  I  have  eliminated 
salinity  trouble  by  feeding  half  the  quantity 
of  plant  food  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  full  quantity  of  water  at  much 
closer  intervals.  Usually  these  intervals  are 


a  little  more  than  half  the  time  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer,  except  for  forcing,  then 
make  the  interval  about  one-fourth  the  time 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  —  with 
the  same  half  quantity  of  plant  food.  Sure  it 
consumes  more  time,  but  I  have  been  able 
to  grow  better  plants,  have  much  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  better  blossoms  and  the  plant’s  life 
is  not  endangered.  Of  course,  for  your  use 
you  probably  will  have  to  adjust  these 
quantities  and  time  intervals  to  your  growing 
conditions  and  environment. 

When  to  leach?  Always  allow  some  excess 
water  to  run  through  the  soil  each  time  you 
water  your  plants,  and  when  watering  just 
before  a  feeding  permit  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  to  run  through  the  soil.  You  always 
water  thoroughly  just  before  a  feeding  — 
you  know.  It  guards  against  greediness  when 
you  feed  with  the  soil  already  wet  and  it 
eliminates  root  burn  unless  you  use  a  very 
strong  solution.  When  the  encrustation  of 
salts  have  begun  to  show  on  the  outside  of 
the  pot,  if  you  go  that  far  before  cleaning, 
it  is  time  to  leach  in  plenty  and  let  the  water 
run  over  the  top  of  the  pot.  Allow  at  least 
twice  as  much  water  to  pass  through  the  soil 
as  the  pot  will  hold  when  empty.  Larger 
quantities  will  be  more  effective  and  tepid 
water  still  more  effective.  The  greater  the 
mineral  content  of  the  water  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  water  needed  in  leaching.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  much  easier  and  safer,  by  use  of 
clean  pots,  leaching,  and  smaller  quantities 
of  plant  food  at  each  feeding. 

The  worst  effect  of  salinity  on  African  vio¬ 
lets  of  course  is  death.  As  previously  men¬ 
tioned  the  first  signs  of  danger  on  porous  pots 
are  the  encrustations,  but  when  nonporous 
containers  are  used  this  warning  sign  is  done 
away  with.  Though  the  next  sign  of  danger 
is  burning  of  leaf  tips  and  edges  they  may  not 
appear  at  all,  and  then  much  harm  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done.  These  usually  are  a  hard¬ 
ened  and  brown  tissue  and  first  show  up  in 
small  injuries  which  probably  would  not  be 
noticed  were  it  not  for  the  salinity  burn  which 
increases  their  size  as  well  as  the  contrast 
in  color.  Other  signs  are  limpness  or  withering 
of  the  plant  as  though  the  plant  were  dry  and 
yet  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Disease  or  pests  may  cause  earlier  symptoms 
and  magnify  the  apparent  injuries.  The  best 
warning  with  nonporous  containers  is  the 
accumulation  of  a  ring  of  salts  around  the 
top  of  the  soil  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  container.  Except  that  it  may  be  colored 
some  by  soil  coloring  agents  this  encrustation 
has  the  same  appearance  as  encrustations  on 
the  outside  of  porous  containers,  but  will  be 
much  less  conspicious.  In  virtually  all,  if  not 
all,  cases  of  overwatering  or  drowning  the 
diagnosis  should  be  salinity  poisoning.  All 
that  I  have  seen  and  been  allowed  to  handle 
in  time  for  effective  treatment  respond  to 
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the  treatment  for  salinity  poisoning.  My  treat¬ 
ment  for  such  plants  is: 

Carefully  remove  the  plant  from  the  con¬ 
tainer  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  soil 
and  roots  as  is  possible.  Place  the  plant  in  a 
vessel  about  twice  the  circumference  of  the 
plant  container  and  one  or  two  inches  deeper 
than  the  plant  container  in  which  the  plant 
was  growing.  Prepare  enough  tepid  vinegar 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  to  just  barely  cover  the  soil 
and  root  ball.  Pour  this  into  the  container 
in  which  you  have  already  placed  the  plant. 
Pour  the  vinegar  water  in  very  slowly  and 
carefully  so  as  to  disturb  the  soil  and  root  ball 
as  little  as  possible.  Allow  the  soil  and  root 
ball  to  soak  in  this  solution  for  at  least  thirty 
minutes  but  not  longer  than  an  hour.  After 
this  soaking  very  gently  lift  the  plant,  root 
ball  and  soil  from  the  vinegar  water  and 
place  in  a  clean  pot  or  other  container  in 
which  the  plant  is  to  stay.  Be  sure  that  the 
container  is  the  same  size  as  the  container 
from  which  the  plant  was  removed.  The  plant 
is  sick  and  will  not  need  additional  space  in 
a  container,  but  you  can’t  use  a  smaller  one 
as  one  of  the  secrets  is  not  to  disturb  the 
roots.  Do  not  break  off  any  leaves  for  at  least 
a  month  after  transplanting.  If  they  fall  off 
of  their  own  accord  —  well  and  good.  Replace 
any  lost  soil  very  loosely  and  do  not  pack. 
With  tepid  water  now  give  the  plant  a  good 
watering  from  the  top  of  the  soil  and  let  as 
much  water  flow  through  the  soil  as  the 
empty  pot  will  hold.  Now  with  hot  water, 
plain  water  only,  in  your  spray  give  the 
plant  top  and  bottom  spraying.  Afterwards 
water  the  plant  as  any  other  and  do  not  feed 
for  a  month  and  then  with  about  one-fourth 
the  strength  of  your  regular  feeding  solu¬ 
tion  for  another  month.  The  leaves  which  were 
damaged  will  never  completely  recover,  but 
they  will  recover  to  sufficiently  nourish  the 
plant  back  to  health  when  they  may  be 
stripped  off.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  recovery 
and  I  do  not  consider  it  worth-while  except 
for  some  very  valuable  plant.  Do  not  let  your 
plants  get  in  this  shape.  Of  course  it  will 
slip  upon  you  occasionally  and  convenience 
or  scarcity  of  the  variety  will  make  the  treat¬ 
ment  desirable. 

Do  these  things  to  guard  against  salinity: 

1.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  never  let  it  dry 
completely 

2.  Use  a  weaker  solution  of  plant  food 
and  feed  oftener 

3.  Take  time  to  leach  the  soil 

4.  Frequent  cleansing  of  the  outside  of 
containers,  or  just  slip  the  plant  into 
a  clean  container 

5.  Constantly  maintain  good  humidity, 
ventilation  and  proper  drainage 

6.  Use  top  watering  or  leach  much  more 
frequently  if  bottom  watering  is  used. 

end 


To  Pack  Plants  for  Mailing 


Water  plants  day  before  mailing:  soil  should  be  damp 
not  wet.  Pad  space  between  leaves  and  top  of  soil 
with  cotton,  strips  of  foam  rubber  or  soft  tissue 
(diagram  above).  Tape  this  to  pot.  Roll  in  a  sheet  of 
wax  paper;  fasten  with  refrigerator  tape.  Then,  place 
on  cardboard  and  roll  snugly;  secure  with  tape 
(diagram  below). 


Now  roll  up  the  card¬ 
board  very  firmly 
around  the  pot  and 
tape  it  securely.  (Dia¬ 
gram  at  right.)  The 
pot  must  not  shift 
about  in  the  roll  or 
the  plant  will  be  dam¬ 
aged.  Place  in  box 
and  pack  all  around 
with  crushed  news¬ 
paper  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  below. 


Evaporation  Method 
To  Increase  Humidity 

By  the  Editor 


BOTTOM  OF  POT-^  LEVEL 


Know  someone  who  cannot  get  their  “one 
and  only”  African  violet  to  produce  a 
bloom?  If  so,  do  get  them  to  try  this  simple 

little  setup. 

Many  times  when  all  other  cultural  factors 
are  just  about  correct,  low  humidity  will  be 
the  stumbling  block  which  retards  or  pre¬ 
vents  flower  formation.  So  for  the  person  with 
that  single  plant — -who  seems  always  to  have 
poor  luck  or  very  limited  success  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  try  this  simple  procedure  for 
increasing  humidity  at  plant  level: 

Evaporation  Method  ■—  For  an  evaporation 
dish  use  a  glass  container  that  is  flat  and  wide 
enough  to  reach  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
plant's  outer  leaves.  If  a  glass  dish  is  not 


sauce:  dish 

wateir  only 

Pit  PAN 


Be  sure  the  evaporation  dish  is  large  enough  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  or  beyond  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  For  the 
pot  rest  turn  a  small  glass  dish  upside  down  and 
place  in  the  center  of  the  evaporation  dish.  Then 
place  another  dish  on  the  pot  rest  dish  for  the  plant 
to  set  in.  Fill  the  evaporation  dish  with  water.  Keep 
it  filled. 


This  diagram  of  a  plastic  flower  box  shows  how 
several  plants  may  be  given  added  humidity  by  the 
evaporation  method.  Be  sure  and  have  the  pot  rests 
high  enough  to  clear  the  water  level  in  the  bottom 
of  the  flower  box. 

available,  a  large  aluminum  pie  plate  or  any 
other  flat  container  will  serve  the  purpose;  or 
they  may  have  a  decorative  bowl  that  would 
be  just  right  and  attractive  as  well.  Next  in¬ 
vert  a  little  glass,  plastic,  or  aluminum  dish 
in  the  center  of  the  flat  evaporation  dish  for 
use  as  an  elevated  pot  rest.  Then  place  an¬ 
other  little  glass  dish  for  the  pot  to  set  in  on 
top  of  the  dish  used  as  the  pot  rest.  Now  fill 
the  evaporation  dish  with  water  and  keep  it 
well  filled.  As  the  water  level  in  the  evapora¬ 
tion  dish  goes  up  and  down  so  does  the 
humidity  surrounding  the  plant.  Do  not  set 
the  plant  in  the  water  in  the  evaporation  dish. 
The  plant  must  be  above  the  water  (in  the 
little  dish)  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Quite 
hot  water — never  boiling  of  course— may  be 
used  in  the  evaporation  dish;  during  the  colder 
months.  Letting  the  steam  rise  up  under  the 
leaves  is  almost  like  a  tonic  to  violets.  The 
crisp  green  look  will  return  to  the  foliage  if 
the  leaves  have  lost  their  luster  and  substance. 
You  can  tell  within  a  few  days  if  the  added 
humidity  is  what  the  plant  has  been  needing. 

So,  please,  next  time  you  meet  someone 
who  says  that  their  African  violets  never 
bloom  tell  them  about  this  little  culture  tip 
.  .  .  suggest  that  their  trouble  may  be  low 
humidity  and  tell  them  this  simple  step  to 
take  to  correct  the  situation.  You  may  in  this 
way  start  another  on  the  road  to  African  vio¬ 
let  success:  which  could  open  up  a  whole  new 
world  of  flower  enjoyment  for  them.  end 


Leaf  Planting  Hint 

I  have  found  a  5  inch  nail  pushed  through 
the  plastic  cap  of  a  pill  bottle  very  useful  for 
planting  leaves.  It  can  be  set  to  give  just  the 
depth  you  fancy,  it  tamps  the  planting 


W.  E.  Aslin,  Bulawayo,  Southern  Ehodesia 

medium  down  and  the  head  of  the  nail  can  be 
used  to  set  the  leaf.  It  is  particularly  useful 
when  putting  down  a  number  of  leaves  in  a 
small  space.  end 


1— Mr.  John  Rymer  and  Mr.  Art  Liniger,  cochairman  of  the  Tri-City  African  Violet  Society  show,  Paramount, 
Calif.  2—Show  theme,  “April  Flowers”  entered  by  Mrs.  E.  Gawel  of  the  Border  Cities  African  Violet  Society 
which  won  a  blue  ribbon.  3— Mrs.  Jo  Roberts,  left,  is  shown  presenting  the  amateur  of  the  year  award  to 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Perkins  for  her  winning  plant,  Gallant  One  at  the  Sacramento  Society  show.  4  ■ — ■  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  the  Bakersfield,  Calif,  show  were  Mrs.  Blocher  with  Giant  Purple  Monarch  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Smith 
with  Blue  Boy.  5-— Display  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  6— Mrs.  Cora  Spath,  sweepstakes  winner 
at  the  Baltimore  Club’s  show. 
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•The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Dallas 
will  hold  its  seventh  annual  violet  show  at 
the  Lambert  Landscape  Company,  3800 
Northwest  Highway,  Dallas,  Texas,  April 
8-9,  1961.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Watson  will  be  show 
chairman. 

•The  Jamestown  African  Violet  Club  of 
Jamestown,  New  York  will  present  its  eighth 
annual  African  violet  show  April  29-30, 
1961  at  the  Hotel  Jamestown.  Mrs.  Myrna  E. 
McKinney  will  be  show  chairman,  with  Mrs. 
Fred  A.  Lawson  as  cochairman. 

•“Moments  to  Remember”  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  Lawrence  African  Violet  Club  for  its 
show  April  8,  9,  1961  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Community  Building,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Baldwin  City  African  Violet  Club  will  assist 
them,  Mrs.  Ralph  Lawson  will  be  chairman 
of  the  show. 

•The  Omaha  African  Violet  Club  will  hold 
its  1961  show  at  Joselyn  Memorial,  March 
I  18H9th. 


•“A  Musical  Album  With  Violets”  was  the 
theme  of  the  Southern  Connecticut  African 
Violet  Club  when  it  held  its  seventh  annual 
show  April  23-24,  1960  at  the  Garden  Ex¬ 
change,  Long  Hill,  Conn.  The  arrangements 
were  centered  around  popular  tunes,  the 
theme  being  carried  out  with  a  huge  gold 
record  with  inserts  of  violets.  White  satin 
covered  all  the  tables.  A  6  x  4  ft.  banner 
with  the  club’s  title  graced  a  long  wall.  The 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  was  given  to  Mrs.  Louis 
Bobowick.  The  Purple  Ribbon  Award  went 
to  Mrs.  Anthony  Aldo.  Mrs.  -  Anthony  Aldo 
was  show  chairman. 

•The  African  Violet  Club  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey  held  its  tenth  annual  show  at  the 
Trinity  Cathedral.  The  theme  of  the  show 
being  “It’s  Spring  Again.”  Mrs.  Victor  Gaug 
was  chairman.  Mrs.  John  Skelton  won  queen 
of  the  show  with  a  plant  of  Wedding  Ring. 
Mrs.  Victor  Gaug  won  sweepstakes  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Lear  had  the  best  arrangement  in 
the  show. 
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•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Albany  and 
the  Capital  District  African  Violet  Society 
of  New  York,  combined  to  put  on  their  spring 
show,  held  April  30-May  1,  1960,  at  Albany, 
New  York.  “Violets  Through  the  House”  was 
their  theme.  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Raymond  and  Mrs. 
Myra  Thieband  served  as  cochairmen. 

Queen  of  the  show,  a  plant  of  Bridesmaid, 
was  entered  by  Dell  Bennett.  The  runner-up, 
a  plant  of  St.  Louis,  was  also  by  Dell  Bennett. 
Queen  of  the  show,  commercial,  was  a  plant 
of  Double  Uncle  Bob,  by  Kay  Hoos,  runner- 
up  won  by  Edith  New,  with  Debbie.  Sweep- 
stakes  winners,  amateur:  Janet  Coughtry  and 
Ida  Cook,  Commercial:  Edith  New  and  Kay 
Hoos. 

•The  tenth  annual  African  violet  show  of 
the  Cleveland  Saintpaulia  Society  was  held 
at  the  Sterling-Lindner  Company  May  2-3, 
1960.  Winners  of  awards  were:  Mrs.  Charles 
Dautel,  queen  of  the  show  with  Kimberly; 
princess  of  the  show,  Mrs.  Charles  Dautel 
with  Springtime;  sweepstakes,  Mrs.  Henry 
Loesch;  plants  under  8”  across,  Mrs.  Henry 
Winkler;  best  arrangement,  Mrs.  Gale  Davies. 
•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Utah  held  its 
seventh  annual  show  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
April  23-24,  1960  with  the  theme  of  “Beauti¬ 
fying  Your  Living  With  African  Violets.” 
Queen  of  the  show  award  went  to  Mrs, 
Arthur  Lutz  and  runner-up  to  Mrs.  Bud 
Daniels,  with  special  awards  to  Mrs.  Hoyt 
Conger  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Strong.  Small  cups 
were  awarded  to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Clay  Robinson.  Mrs.  Robinson  also  won 
sweepstakes.  Several  received  blue  ribbons 
in  the  cultural  sections. 

In  this  artistic  section  Mrs.  Jones  received 


top  honors  and  runner-up  was  Mrs,  Charles 
T.  Bintz.  Sweepstakes  in  this  section  went  to 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Croft.  A  number  of  blue  ribbons 
were  also  awarded  in  this  section.  The  Purple 
Ribbon  Award  was  given  to  Mrs.  Arlene 
Stevens,  Crescent,  Utah,  for  her  three  plants: 
Kimberly,  Strike  Me  Pink,  and  Calumet 
Beacon. 

•The  Glass  City  African  Violet  Club  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  held  its  fourth  annual  show  on 
April  28-29,  1960.  Theme  of  this  show  was 
“Violets-— from  Africa  to  the  Glass  City.” 
Mrs.  Charles  Suhr  received  the  silver  bowl 
for  queen  of  the  show  with  her  plant  of  Mary 
Suhr,  and  a  trophy  for  princess  with  the 
plant  Clusters  of  Blue.  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder 
won  sweepstakes.  Mrs.  Stanley  Miller  had 
the  largest  plant.  Mrs.  James  Baker  won  the 
silver  bowl  awarded  by  Mrs.  Carl  Fleming  for 
best  plant  grown  from  gift  seedlings.  Mrs. 
Fleming  received  the  Gold  Ribbon  Award, 
also  the  Ohio  state  silver  ribbon,  Mrs.  James 
Baker  was  shown  chairman. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  held  its  annual  show  in  the  Assembly 
Center  of  Lazarus  Department  Store  April 
28-29-30,  1960.  Theme  was  “Violets  on 

Parade.”  Mrs.  Reuel  Cochran  was  chairman, 
Mrs.  George  Saxton,  cochairman.  Mrs.  Lee 
Howard  won  queen  of  the  show,  princess  of 
the  show,  the  Hulda  Evans  award,  first  dhio 
state  society  award,  the  smallest  plant  and 
sweepstakes. 

The  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Bradshaw,  who  also  won  second  Ohio 
award.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Olson  had  the  best  seedling. 
•The  Lorain  County  African  Violet  Society 
presented  its  fifth  annual  show  April  30- 


1— At  the  Syracuse  African  violet  show,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Rienhardt.  and  Mrs.  Champion.  2— 
At  the  Jamestown  African  violet  show,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Burmeister,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
Miss  McKinney.  3— Left  to  right,  sitting,  Mrs.  Heindel,  Mrs.  Kuntz,  Mrs.  Burkhardt;  left  to  right,  standing, 
Mrs.  Filing,  Mrs.  Fischer,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Lunz  pictured  at  the  York  African  violet  show.  4— -Mrs.  Marcus 
Nendick  at  the  Fort  Vancouver  African  violet  show.  5— -Mrs.  Zitzman,  winner  of  the  National  Gold  Ribbon  at 
the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter  show  with  her  winning  plants:  White  Pride,  April  Love  and  Pink  Waverly. 
6— At  the  ■  Chattanooga  show,  left,  Mrs.  Garmany,  right,  Mrs.  Watson.  Mrs.  Watson  won  the  National  Gold 
Ribbon  for  the  best  3  registered  plants. 


May  1,  1960  at  Amherst,  Ohio  with  the 
theme,  “On  Wings  of  Spring.”  Mrs.  John  Rein¬ 
hardt  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Langthorp  were 
chairmen.  Mrs.  William  Griffin,  Elyria,  was 
awarded  the  traveling  trophy,  a  gift  of 
O’Neils,  for  queen  of  the  show,  a  plant  of 
T-V  Vallinpink.  Mrs.  John  Reinhardt, 
Amherst,  received  a  silver  tray,  gift  of 
Brandon  Jewelers,  for  the  sweepstakes 
award;  five  dollars  from  the  Lorain  County 
Savings  &  Trust  for  best  arrangement;  the 
Madison  Gardens  award  for  the  best  Madison 
Gardens  introduction.  Sparkling  Waters;  and 
the  award  for  the  smallest  blooming  violet. 
Orchid  Sunset.  Mrs.  Sam  Epstein,  Lorain, 
received  the  award  for  largest  plant,  Navy 
Bouquet.  Mrs,  Herbert  Langthorp  received 
the  award  for  best  specimen  of  club  contest. 
•With  Mrs.  Ellen  Caldon  serving  as  show 
chairman,  Long  Beach  African  Violet  Society 
held  its  annual  show  in  Norway  Hall,  Long 
Beach,  California  April  9-10,  1960.  Mrs. 

Irene  Courson  and  her  committee  decorated 
the  hall  to  carry  out  the  theme,  “Easter  With 
Violets,”  using  Easter  bunnies,  pretty  bon¬ 
nets,  colored  eggs,  etc.  for  table  decor.  A 
large  white  cross  banked  with  calla  lilies, 
fern  and  white  Saintpaulias,  was  displayed 
on  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Harris  won  sweepstakes  and 
her  plant  of  Shag  won  queen  of  the  show. 
Mr.  Clarence  Wilson  won  the  cup  for  best 
seedling  and  his  plant  John  Rymer  was 
awarded  princess.  Mrs.  Gwen  Vaillant’s  Love 
Song  won  the  cup  for  best  Carolyn  Rector 
introduction.  John  Rymer  won  a  cup  for  ed¬ 
ucational  exhibit,  Mrs.  Vaillant  won  the 
theme  arrangement  and  Mrs.  Kate  Pryor  had 
best  arrangement  other  than  for  theme. 
The  Southern  California  council  rosette  went 
to  Mrs.  Clarissa  Harris  for  her  plant  of  Pink 
Waverly. 

•Michigan  Area  African  Violet  Council  held 

its  first  state  show  at  Lansing,  Michigan  on 
April  30,  1960.  An  interesting  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  tour  in  the  morning  through  the 
Plant  Science  Greenhouses  at  Michigan  State 
University,  with  two  speakers  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  lecture  was 
by  Mr.  Otto  Heeckt,  assistant  plant  breeder 
and  a  Saintpaulia  fancier.  The  subject  was 
“Breeding  of  Saintpaulia”  and  many  aspects 
were  covered.  The  second  lecture,  by  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Stinson,  Associate  Professor  in 
Horticulture,  covered  propagation,  light 
(natural  and  artificial)  growing  mediums, 
fertilizing,  watering,  temperature  and  pest 
control. 

•With  a  theme  of  “May  time”  cleverly 
carried  out  in  arrangements  and  unusual  May 
baskets,  The  Harmony  African  Violet  Society, 
Boise,  Idaho,  held  its  fifth  annual  show  April 
BO-May  1,  1960.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Kirtley,  Star, 
Idaho,  won  sweepstakes  and  her  plant  of 
Angel  Child  won  queen  of  the  show.  Mrs. 


A.  A.  Demeyer’s  arrangement  suggesting  the 
theme  of  the  show  won  an  award.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Lindley  won  the  Gold  Ribbon  Award  with 
her  three  plants,  Coon  Valley,  Pink  Ideal  and 
Cara  Mia. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  H.  B.  Chase,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Koehler,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lindley,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Orwin,  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  all  of  Boise  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lutz,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mrs.  H.  McWhirter  and  Mrs.  S.  Austin  were 
cochairman  of  the  show. 

•The  Union  County  Chapter  African  Violet 
Society,  New  Jersey  held  its  seventh  annual 
show  April  29-30,  1960  at  Masonic  Temple, 
Westfield,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Edgar  L.  Klotz  of  Scotch  Plains.  Cochairman 
was  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Brenner  of  Franklin  Park. 

“Violets  in  Springtime”  was  the  theme, 
carried  out  by  a  stage  setting  suggesting  a 
woodland  scene  with  masses  of  African  violets 
along  the  sides.  This  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Ward  of  Florham  Park.  Mrs.  Glen 

B.  Hudson,  Westfield,  N.  J.  not  only  won 
sweepstakes  but  took  queen  of  the  show. 
Mrs.  Hugh  K.  Dunn  of  Summit  was  second 
and  also  runner-up  to  the  queen. 

•The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  held  its  annual  display  with  the 
theme  “Violets  in  Springtime,”  April  30, 
1960  at  First  Congregational  Church,  Beloit. 
Visitors  to  the  show  were  asked  to  vote  on 
the  plant  most  admired.  Lavender  Bopeep 
entered  by  Mrs.  Ada  Solem  was  first  choice. 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Corbit’s  plant  of  Dolly  was 
second.  Mrs.  Richard  Schwerinski  was  the 
general  chairman  of  the  show. 

•The  Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Club  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  held  its  ninth  annual 
show  at  the  Public  Library  April  29-30,  1960 
with  the  theme  of  “Violet  Showcase.”  After 
the  judging,  the  blue  ribbon  winners  were 
put  into  the  showcase  set  under  the  theme 
name.  Mr.  Stanley  Nemec  was  show  chairman. 
•At  Tucson,  Arizona,  April  2-3,  1960,  the 
third  annual  African  violet  show  was  held, 
sponsored  by  Tucson,  Old  Pueblo,  and  Desert 
African  Violet  Societies.  The  theme  was  “Af¬ 
rican  Violet  Spring  Festival.”  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Sundt  won  queen  of  the  show  tricolor  ribbon 
for  White  Madonna.  Blue  rosette  went  to 
Mrs.  B.  Ott;  red  rosette  to  Mrs.  Lois  Myers; 
white  rosette  to  Mrs.  H.  Hofmann.  Mrs. 
Hofmann  also  won  sweepstakes.  A  special 
award  was  given  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hudgings  and 
Mrs.  Cecil  Wamsley  for  their  educational 
display. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Springfield, 
Pennsylvania  held  its  twelfth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  April  23,  1960  at  Springfield,  Pa.  The 
theme  of  the  show,  “A  Tree  of  Violets,”  was 
depicted  by  a  woodland  scene  in  miniature 
with  a  tiny  pool  and  woodland  creatures.  In 
this  theme  composition  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Ricker 
was  a  large  tree  of  violets. 

•With  a  theme  of  “Violets  in  Orbit,”  the 
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1 — Mrs.  Ralph  Reynolds  of  the  Bergen  County  African  Violet  Society,  New  Jersey,  with  her  award  winning 
plants.  2 — Ethel  Fountain  won  queen  of  the  show  with  her  plant  of  Kimberly  at  the  Des  Moines  African 
violet  show.  3- — Mrs.  Henry  Hofmann  was  sweepstakes  winner  at  the  Tucson  show. 


Livingston  County  African  Violet  Club  staged 
its  ninth  annual  show  April  24,  1960  at 

Geneseo,  New  York.  Mrs.  Elmer  Ace,  Honeoye, 
was  chairman.  Mrs.  Andrew  Ingerick  won 
queen  of  the  show  with  a  plant  of  Blue  Noc¬ 
turne.  Mrs.  Olin  Owen,  Livonia,  was  runner- 
up  with  White  Puff.  Mrs.  Ingerick  won  junior 
queen  and  Mrs.  Fred  Flory  was  runner-up. 
Mrs.  Fred  Flory  took  sweepstakes  rosette  and 
Mrs.  Ingerick  placed  second. 

In  the  decorative  classes  Mrs.  Madge  Hoar, 
Rochester,  took  queen  award.  Mrs.  Hoar  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  Ace  tied  for  sweepstakes.  The 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Elmer  Ace. 
A  number  of  special  awards  were  given  in 
other  classes. 

•The  fourth  annual  African  violet  show  was 
staged  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  Washington,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  April  22-23,  1960.  Queen  of  the 
show  went  to  Mrs.  William  Shaffer  for  her 
plant  of  Blushing  Supreme.  Sweepstakes  win¬ 
ner  was  Mrs.  Roy  Spence.  A  table  depicting 
the  theme,  “Our  City  of  Washington,”  won  a 
blue  ribbon  for  Mrs.  Shaffer.  The  educational 
table  arranged  by  Mrs.  McCullough  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  also  won  a  blue  ribbon. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Dietz  and 
Mrs.  Cubbage  from  the  Pittsburgh  African 
Violet  Society. 

•The  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  Heart’s  De¬ 


light  African  Violet  Societies  held  their  sec¬ 
ond  annual  show  April  8-9,  1960.  Queen  of  | 
the  show  went  to  Margaret  Frazzelle  for  * 
Oregon  Surf.  Sweepstakes  went  to  Mary  Ann 
Heinrichs  who  was  also  awarded  best  western  ; 
and  best  California  with  her  Sunset  Lane.  ' 
Ha  Mae  Tallmon  had  the  largest  plant  in  the 
show.  The  Northern  California  council  award 
was  claimed  by  Rose  Gassman  for  her  June 
Bride.  Marjorie  Moore  received  the  Waller  i 
award  for  best  seedling  in  club  project.  Lou 
Strange  received  the  award  for  best  arrange¬ 
ment  depicting  the  theme,  which  was  “Violet 
Time.”  Edith  Waller  was  show  chairman. 

•The  African  Violet  Clubs  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Area  held  their  tenth  anniversary  show  at 
Donaldson’s  in  downtown  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota  April  7,  1960.  There  were  nineteen  clubs 
participating  and  the  theme  was  “Tenth 
Anniversary.”  A  blue  ribbon  went  to  the  best 
plant  on  each  table.  The  Falcon  Heights 
Hi-Loa  Club  of  St.  Paul  won  the  silver  Paul 
Revere  bowl  for  best  table  and  also  the  silver 
bowl  for  best  table  design.  Mrs.  Viola  Gumbus 
of  the  Wonder  Club  of  Minneapolis,  won  the 
silver  bowl  for  best  specimen  African  violet 
in  the  show  with  her  Afterglow. 

In  the  commercial  display  section  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson  of  Tonkadale  Greenhouses 
featured  a  selection  of  gorgeous  African 
violets  in  a  waterfall  setting.  Dora  Baker, 


1 — Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Mary  Bell  and  Mrs.  Violet  Carey  at  the  Uncle  Sam  African  Violet  Society  show.  2— 
Show  theme,  “Maytime,”  of  the  Harmony  African  Violet  Society  show.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Harold  McWhirter 
and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Austin.  3— Mrs.  L.  L.  Kile,  tricolor  award  winner  with  Double  Black  Cherry  at  the  Tennessee 
Valley  African  violet  show.  j 
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Evelyn  Mason,  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Trapp,  all 
St.  Paul  growers,  displayed  many  new  intro¬ 
ductions  from  across  the  nation. 

•Jamestown  African  Violet  Club  held  its 
spring  show  April  9-10,  1960  at  Hotel  James¬ 
town,  New  York,  with  the  theme  “Symphony 
of  Violets.”  Chairman  was  Mrs.  H.  E.  Pratt; 
cochairman,  Mrs.  Myrna  McKinney.  Queen 
of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  Fred  Lawson  for 
her  plant  of  Pale  Waverly.  Mrs.  Siguard 
Flyger  was  runner-up  with  Modernair.  Mrs. 
Flyger’s  plant  of  Afterglow  captured  the 
Junior  queen  award;  runner-up  went  to  Mrs. 
George  Hall  for  Star  Purple.  Mrs.  Flyger  won 
sweepstakes  and  also  had  the  largest  bloom¬ 
ing  plant.  Mrs.  Clarence  Swanson  won  the 
award  for  smallest  blooming  plant. 

•Tri-City  African  Violet  Society  of  Para¬ 
mount,  California,  held  its  first  annual  show 
March  31,  April  1,  1960  with  the  theme  of 
“Violets,  Cream  of  the  Crop.”  Mr.  John  Rymer 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Clapp  were  cochairmen. 

Mr.  John  Rymer  won  queen  of  the  show 
and  sweepstakes.  The  Gold  Ribbon  Award 
also  went  to  Mr.  Rymer.  The  California 
Council  rosette  was  given  to  Mrs.  Gwen 
Vaillant.  Judges  were  Mrs.  Cecil  Houdyshel 
of  La  Verne,  California;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Powell 
of  Inglewood,  and  Mrs.  Viola  Wilson  of  Bell¬ 
flower,  California. 

•The  Bakersfield  African  Violet  Society  of 
Bakersfield,  California,  held  its  “First  Violet 
Show”  April  3,  1960  in  the  Heritage  Park 
Youth  Building.  Thirty-four  blue  ribbons  were 
awarded  by  the  judges.  Judges  were  Mrs. 
Cecil  Houdyshel  of  La  Verne;  Mrs.  John  Mills, 
of  Stockton;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Roberts  of  Orange- 
vale.  Blue  ribbon  plants  included;  Sierra 
Snowflake,  Red  Gold  Lace,  Hi-Lo-Cobalt, 
White  Madonna,  Dresden  Dream,  King  Maker, 
Alaskan  Waters. 

•The  Northside  African  Violet  Society  of 
North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  held  its  first 
African  violet  show  April  21,  1960  with  the 
theme  “Have  Violet  Will  Show.”  The  Gold 
Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Zelma  Pierce. 
Mrs.  Pierce  also  won  sweepstakes.  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Clark  was  show  chairman.  Judges  were  Mrs. 
Paul  Snow,  North  Little  Rock;  Mrs.  M.  M, 
Hitchcock,  Little  Rock,  Mrs.  Glenn  McCullar, 
Bryant,  Arkansas. 

•The  three  African  violet  clubs  of  Cincinnati, 
Queen  City  African  Violet  Society,  Eastern 
Hills  African  Violet  Society,  and  Northern 
Hills  African  Violet  Society,  held  their  violet 
show  at  the  Art  Museum  March  24-25-26, 
1960.  The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Symphony 
in  Color”  and  the  nine  arrangement  classes 
were  named  for  parts  of  the  symphony. 

Queen  of  the  show,  went  to  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Cooper  for  her  plant  of  Gay  Blade.  Attendants 
to  the  queen  were  Mrs.  Charles  Haley’s  Frilly 
Pompon  and  Peach  Blossom;  Mrs.  John  A. 
Landaker’s  Shag  and  Angel  Child.  Mrs. 
Melvin  L.  Aston,  Jr.  had  best  single  pink. 


Mrs.  Charles  Haley  had  best  Amazon  single 
or  double.  Mrs.  John  A.  Landaker  had  best 
lavender  double.  Mrs.  John  LaRue  had  best 
dark  blue  or  purple,  single  or  double.  Mrs. 
John  A.  Landaker  had  best  two-toned;  best 
white  and  best  Granger  Gardens  introduction. 
She  also  won  the  sweepstakes  award.  Mrs. 
Melvin  L.  Aston,  Jr.  won  the  most  ribbons  in 
arrangement  section:  also  the  blue  ribbon  in 
class  Allegretto  arrangement  section.  Grand 
Finale  arrangement  section  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Hagen.  Bagatelle  arrangement  section 
award  was  won  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Archibald. 
•The  Little  Rock  African  Violet  Society  held 
its  eleventh  annual  show  March  31,  1960  with 
the  theme  of  “Beachcomber’s  Party.”  Mrs. 
D.  D.  Ricketts  won  sweepstakes  and  also  best 
plant  in  the  show.  The  Gold  Ribbon  Award 
went  to  Mrs.  Ricketts  also.  A  number  of  blue 
ribbons  were  given  in  the  horticulture  divi¬ 
sion  and  also  in  the  artistic  division. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Guy  Cazort,  Mrs.  Selma 
Pierce,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Thompson  and  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Cullar.  Each  judge  received  a  copy  of  Emily 
Stuebing’s  book,  “Arranging  African  Violets.” 
•Haines  City  African  Violet  Club  presented 
its  violet  show  with  a  theme  of  “Violet  Trails” 
at  the  Haines  City  Garden  Club  March  12-13, 
1960.  Mrs.  Walter  VanHorn  was  chairman, 
Mrs.  Roy  Williams,  cochairman,  Mrs.  David 
Buchta,  consultant. 

Special  awards  were  presented  to  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Pryor,  sweepstakes;  Mrs.  Cecil  Schroeder, 
largest  plant;  Mrs.  J.  I.  Addison,  most  blooms; 
Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  youngest  plant  in  bloom; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  McNair,  Jr.,  most  unusual  con¬ 
tainer;  Mrs.  David  Wheeler,  best  table  ar¬ 
rangement;  Mrs.  Eugenia  Fambrough,  best 
miniature  arrangement;  Mrs.  Nathan  Reed, 
educational  exhibit;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Fletcher, 
focal  point;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Glass,  second  most 
ribbons. 

•The  Lone  Star  African  Violet  Society  of 

Dallas,  Texas,  participated  in  its  first  show 
as  guests  of  the  First  African  Violet  Society 
of  Dallas.  Eight  of  their  members  exhibited 
plants  in  competition  and  were  pleased  with 
results.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Shipman  was  presented 
with  the  tricolor  award  for  best  arrangement 
using  all  fresh  material.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Herring 
was  runner-up  in  sweepstakes.  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Willis  received  ribbons  in  the  miniature  class. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Tomson  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Stubbs  also 
won  blue  ribbons. 

•Town  and  Country  African  Violet  Society 
chose  as  its  theme,  “Our  Best  in  Violets”  for 
its  show  held  March  29-30,  1960  at  Brockton 
Hall,  Redlands,  California.  Mr.  H.  C.  Parker 
was  show  chairman  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lydia 
Cook. 

Sweepstakes  award  went  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Parker  of  Yucaipa,  Calif.  She  also  won  queen 
of  the  show.  Gold  Ribbon  Award,  best  double 
flowered  plant  and  the  Southern  California 
Council  award.  Mrs.  Mildred  Rocheld  won 
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the  best  single  flowered  award. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Orlina  Gerichs,  Mrs. 
Edmund  Sherer  and  Mrs.  John  Gutridge,  all 
of  Los  Angeles. 

•The  African  Violet  Club  of  Greater  Kansas 
City,  held  its  tenth  annual  show  February 
20-21,  1960.  Theme  of  the  show  was  “Believe 
It  or  Not.”  Best  plant  in  the  show,  Pride  of 
Rochester,  was  shown  by  Mrs.  John  T.  Buck¬ 
ner.  Her  plant  of  Coon  Valley  was  judged 
second  best.  Mrs.  Buckner  also  won  sweep- 
stakes  award  and  Mrs.  W.  Keith  Myers  won 
second.  Mrs.  Maxine  Mason  won  the  National 
Gold  Award  with  plants  of  Blue  Nocturne, 
Lorna  Doone,  and  White  Pride.  Mrs.  Claudine 
Larimer  won  in  the  arrangement  class  with 
a  novel  planting  in  an  antique  lamp.  Mrs. 
Forrest  Hopper  was  show  chairman. 

•The  Lone  Star  African  Violet  Society  and 
The  First  Nighters  African  Violet  Society  of 
Dallas,  Texas  participated  in  their  sixth  an¬ 
nual  violet  show  at  Lamberts’  Landscape 
Company,  March  5-6,  1960. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Malone  won  the  Purple  Ribbon 
Award  for  a  collection  of  three  varieties.  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Millikan  had  best  single  flowered  plant 
and  also  won  the  Ann  Hofmann  rotating  tro¬ 
phy.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Watson  won  sweepstakes,  also 
the  award  of  merit. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Herring  of  Irving,  won  the 
Lambert  silver  trophy  as  runner-up  in  sweep- 
stakes.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hofmann’s  arrangement 
depicting  theme  of  the  show,  “Symphony  of 
Violets,”  won  an  award  of  distinction  and 
also  the  Minnie  Marcus  silver  bowl.  A  number 
of  blue  ribbons  were  given  to  winners  in 


horticulture  divisions. 

Judges  in  horticulture  division;  Mrs.  Grant 
Herzog  of  Houston:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cook  of 
Beaumont;  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Buckner  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.  Mrs.  Albert  Kimball,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Owens,  and  Miss  Irene  Haddox  of 
Dallas  judged  arrangements.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Milli¬ 
kan  was  show  chairman. 

•The  tfncle  Sam  African  Violet  Society  of 

Troy,  New  York,  held  its  second  show  at 
Masonic  Temple  April  9-10,  1960  with  the 
theme  “Violets  in  Outer  Space.”  In  the  ama¬ 
teur  section  Mrs.  Violet  Carey  won  queen  of 
the  show;  runner-up  was  Mrs.  Helen  Pollock. 
Sweepstakes  winner  was  Mrs.  Violet  Carey, 
who  also  won  the  New  York  state  tricolor 
ribbon.  Mrs.  Mary  Bell  won  the  New  York 
state  ribbon.  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Bell. 

In  the  commercial  section,  Mrs.  Georgia 

Read  won  queen  of  the  show,  also  runner-up 
and  sweepstakes.  In  the  decorative  class  Mrs. 
Rae  Mannie  won  queen,  Mrs.  Millie  Showalter 
was  runner-up;  a  special  award  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Helen  Pollock  for  a  large  size  arrange¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Violet  Carey  and  Mrs.  Aline 
Santspree  were  cochairmen  of  the  show. 
•The  Des  Moines  African  Violet  Clubs  held 
their  sixth  annual  show  April  23-24,  1960  at 
the  Waterworks  Filter  Plant.  “Violet  Wonder¬ 
land”  was  chosen  as  the  theme  and  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Louise  Keleher  and  Dorothy 
Mulcahy.  A  woodland  scene  with  a  Swiss 
chalet  that  had  violets  in  window  boxes  and 
brownies  at  play,  along  with  other  creatures 
of  fantasy,  depicted  the  theme. 


— Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Lee  Howard  with  Shag,  queen  of  the  show;  Mrs.  George  Merkel  and  Mrs.  Reuel  Cochran 
at  the  Columbus  African  violet  show.  2- — Mrs.  John  Buckner,  holding  best  plant,  Pride  of  Rochester,  and 
second  best  plant,  Coon  Valley,  at  the  Kansas  City  show.  3— -Display  at  the  Royalists  African  Violet  Club 
show,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada.  4 — Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Fulgham,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  Welsh,  Mrs.  Mass  and  Mrs. 
Boothroyd  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Society.  5  —  “Treasure  Chests  of  Violets,”  theme  of  the  General  Putnam 
African  Violet  Society  show.  6^ — Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Leigh,  Mrs.  Loughlin,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Silver  cup  do¬ 
nated  by  Mrs.  Leigh  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  for  horticultural  perfection. 


Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Irvaline 
Brown.  Sweepstakes  went  to  Ethel  Fountain 
who  also  won  queen  of  the  show,  tricolor 
award,  the  largest  blue  ribbon  plant,  the 
one  with  most  bloom  and  best  foliage.  Flo 
Thornton  and  Marie  Ilstrup  tied  for  sweep- 
stakes  in  the  artistic  division.  Ethel  Williams 
was  runner-up  and  Marie  Ilstrup  won  the 
tricolor  award  for  this  division.  Irvaline 
Brown  was  show  chairman,  Fran  Cutler,  co- 
chairman.  Mrs.  John  Buckner,  Mrs.  Irvin 
Danly,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bump,  Mrs.  Wray  Winter 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Gezell  served  as  judges. 
•The  Paradise  Green  Saintpaulia  Club  of 
Stratford,  Conn,  held  its  fifth  annual  show 
May  14-15,  1960  at  the  Garden  Exchange, 
Long  Hill,  Trumbull,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Fred 
Nelson  was  show  chairman  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Howes,  cochairman. 

Queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  Donald 
Swanson.  First  runner-up  went  to  Mrs.  Fred 
Nelson  and  Mrs.  Swanson  was  second  runner- 

up. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania  held  it  eleventh  annual 
spring  show  at  the  Pittsburgh  Garden  Center, 
April  23-24,  1960.  Theme  was  “African  Violet 
Jewels.”  Mrs.  C.  G.  Dietz  won  sweepstakes 
and  also  queen  of  the  show. 

•  The  First  African  Violet  Study  Club  of  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio  held  a  spring  exhibition  show  of 
single  specimen  and  violet  arrangement  classes. 
Each  member  entered  an  arrangement  depict¬ 
ing  her  own  title  for  the  theme  of  the  show 
which  was  “Violet  Symphonies.”  Mrs.  Van 
Kujampaa  won  queen  of  the  show  with  Snowy 
Princess.  Mrs.  Ellis  Reese  won  first  for  her  ar¬ 
rangement,  “Woodland  Fantasy.”  Mrs.  Wm. 
Kay  won  first  in  the  “Violets  the  World  Over” 
arrangement  class.  Mrs.  Gordon  Conley  won 
sweepstalces.  Mrs.  John  Torma  was  chairman. 
•The  Tennessee  Valley  African  Violet  Club 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee  held  its  annual  show 
and  birthday  tea  on  May  27th.  Mrs.  Lester 
Hammer  was  show  chairman,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Cotton  served  as  staging  chairman,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Harvey,  Jr.  was  in  charge  of  the  tea  table 
and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Parker  was  in  charge  of  the 
educational  table.  The  theme  of  the  show 
was  “Violet  Time  in  Tennessee,”  There  were 
171  African  violet  plants  entered,  37  entries 
in  the  artistic  classes  and  18  entries  of  African 
violet  species  and  other  gesneriads.  Prize 
winners  were  Mrs.  L.  L.  Kile,  tricolor  award 
on  Double  Black  Cherry;  Mrs.  W.  Z.  Mynatt, 
runner-up  with  T-V  Rose  Prom;  Mrs.  Mynatt, 
sweepstakes  in  horticulture;  Mrs.  Kile,  sweep- 
stakes  runner-up.  The  Gold  Ribbon  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Mack  Eaves  on  her  plants 
of  Naomi’s  Afterglo,  Granger  Gardens  Shag 
and  Caliph.  Other  winners  were  Mrs,  June 
Raby,  best  plant  entered  by  nonmember;  Mrs. 
Mack  Eaves,  best  seedling;  Mrs.  Lester  Ham¬ 
mer,  sweepstakes  in  artistic  classes  and  Mrs. 


Mynatt,  sweepstakes  runner-up. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  George  Martin,  Mrs.  Paul 
Gillespie  and  Mrs.  Sue  Watson,  all  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee. 

•With  the  theme  “Spring  Enchantment”  the 
Metropolitan  African  Violet  Society  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,  held  its  sixth  annual  African  violet 
show  April  23-24,  1960  at  Glen  Oak  Park 
Pavilion.  Focal  point  of  the  show  was  an 
enchanted  garden  designed  by  Mrs.  Joe 
Berardi,  the  show  chairman.  Most  interesting 
was  a  pink  and  white  May  pole,  by  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Steele.  On  the  Illinois  plaque  was  a  plant  of 
Carolee  Radmacher,  developed  by  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Hotchkiss  and  named  for  the  daughter  of 
the  staging  chairman,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Radmacher. 
•The  Northern  California  Council  of  African 
Violet  Societies  will  hold  a  conference  and 
show  April  7-8,  1961  at  Hotel  Claremont, 
Berkeley,  California.  Friday  evening  there 
will  be  a  no-host  dinner,  followed  by  a  slide 
program  featuring  the  work  of  western 
growers.  Saturday  events  will  be  a  luncheon 
and  program,  a  violet  show  and  plant  sale. 
Open  (by  registration  only)  to  members  of 
California  Council  Clubs  and  to  National 
members.  Registration  fee  is  $4.50  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  luncheon  and  Saturday  events. 
Please  send  reservations  to  Mrs.  Millie  Blair, 
213  Alhambra  Ave.,  Vallejo,  California  on  or 
before  March  20. 

•The  Phoenix  African  Violet  Club  held  its 
fourth  annual  African  violet  show  on  March 
23,  1960,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phoenix 
International  Flower  Fiesta  sponsored  by  the 
Arizona  Nurserymen’s  Association. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Austin  was  winner  of  the  Gold 
Ribbon  Award  with  three  registered  varieties. 
In  the  horticulture  section  Mrs.  Walter  Byers 
won  sweepstakes  and  also  queen  of  the  show. 
In  the  decorative  section  Mrs.  S.  R.  Stevens 
won  sweepstakes.  Mrs.  P.  C.  Claypool  won 
tricolor  award  and  Miss  Ruth  Brown  was 
given  an  award  of  distinction  for  her  arrange¬ 
ment,  “The  Mood  of  the  Jungle.”  In  the 
junior  division  ribbons  were  won  by  Lee 
Case  and  Mary  Ingram. 

•The  Beatrice  African  Violet  Society  of  Beat¬ 
rice,  Nebraska  held  its  eighth  annual  show 
April  2-3,  1960  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium 
with  Mrs.  Dean  Carpenter  as  chairman.  The 
theme  of  the  show  was  “Shooting  for  the 
Moon.” 

•The  Muscle  Shoals  African  Violet  Society  of 

Florence,  Alabama  held  its  ninth  violet  show 
April  7,  1960,  with  the  theme  of  “Violets  for 
Remembrance.”  Mrs.  James  Spencer  was  show 
chairman.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Johnson  won  queen  of 
the  show  with  a  plant  of  Pride  of  Rochester. 
Mrs.  John  McSwain  won  first  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  division. 

•With  a  theme  of  “Violet  Time”  The  Sioux 
Falls  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Sioux  Falls,  So. 
Dakota,  held  its  violet  show  April  9-10,  1960. 
Mrs.  Art  Letner  was  show  chairman;  Mrs. 
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W.  E.  Baley  was  cochairman.  Queen  of  the 
show  went  to  Mrs.  Joe  Nelson.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Backus  had  best  arrangement  and  Mrs. 
William  Merry  won  sweepstakes. 

•The  Sparkling  Water  African  Violet  Club  of 
West  Haven,  Connecticut,  held  its  first  show 
at  Milford,  Connecticut  on  April  9-10,  1960 
with  the  theme  of  “Easter  Time  with  Violets.” 
Mrs.  Walter  Goldman  had  best  plant  in  show. 
Mrs.  William  Foster  won  tricolor  award  with 
a  plant  of  Kimberly.  Mrs.  Goldman  had  best 
arrangement  for  theme  of  the  show  and  Mrs. 
Eric  Berggren  second  best  arrangement. 
•“April  Flowers”  was  the  theme  of  the 
seventh  annual  show  of  the  Border  Cities 
African  Violet  Club  held  April  9-10,  1960  at 
the  Don  Polski  Hall.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Leslie  was 
show  chairman  and  Mrs.  W.  Woodruff  co- 
chairman.  Mrs.  E.  Gawel  was  in  charge  of 
staging  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray  conducted  the 
plant  clinic.  Mrs.  M.  Newcomb  was  sweep- 
stakes  winner. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Duluth,  Minne¬ 
sota,  held  its  annual  display  at  Northern  City 
Bank  on  April  22,  1960.  Over  700  visitors 
registered  to  see  the  display  of  99  plants  and 
much  interest  was  shown  in  the  educational 
exhibit. 

•The  Royalist  African  Violet  Club  of  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada  held  its 
show  in  May  at  the  Royal  Hotel  Sample 
Rooms.  Theme  for  the  show  was  “Rainbow 
of  Violets.”  This  was  carried  out  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  window  display  which  included  a  rain¬ 
bow  of  violets  in  all  colors,  a  pool  framed 
with  violets,  two  flamingos,  one  at  each  side, 
and  a  rock  garden  with  violets  nestled  among 
the  rocks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  McIntyre  arranged 
this  display. 

•With  the  theme  “A  Tisket,  A  Tasket,  A  Vio¬ 
let  Basket”  the  Town  and  Country  African 
Violet  Club  of  Painesville,  Ohio  held  its  first 
annual  violet  show  on  May  6-7,  1960.  The 
theme  was  carried  out  by  putting  all  plants 
in  baskets  painted  in  pastel  colors  and  in 
the  center  of  the  room  a  supersized  wicker 
basket  was  placed  to  hold  the  queen  of  the 
show,  the  princess,  and  the  third  award.  April 
Love,  entered  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Steckle,  won 
first.  Shag  won  second,  and  a  plant  of 
Chaska  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Louden  received  the 
third  award. 

The  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs. 
Louden  for  her  group  of  three  plants,  Fancy 
Pants,  April  Love,  and  Iris.  The  tricolor 
award  went  to  Mrs.  John  Carter,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Benson  and  Mrs.  John  Shaffer  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit  they  set  up.  Mrs.  Steckle  won 
best  arrangement.  Special  awards  went  to 
Mrs.  James  Strieker,  Mrs.  Henry  Lamuth, 
and  Mrs.  John  Carter.  Mrs.  Steckle  had  best 
blue;  Mrs.  Shaffer  best  pink  and  best  white 
plant.  Judges  were  Mrs.  Leslie  Conant,  Mrs. 
Mary  Meeds,  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Olds. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Pioneer  Valley 


held  its  show  April  22-23,  1960  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Franklin  was 
show  chairman.  Mrs.  Harold  Ricker  was  co- 
chairman. 

The  Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Carl 
Johanson,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  She  also  won 
queen  of  the  show  for  her  plant  of  Calumet 
Beacon.  The  Purple  Ribbon  Award  went  to 
Mrs.  David  Johnson  of  Chicopee.  Mrs.  Harold 
Ricker  won  the  most  blue  ribbons  in  the  show 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Sonderegger  of  Florence  was 
given  the  Massachusetts  State  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  award  for  best  cultural  exhibit.  Mrs. 
Obie  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Franklin  won 
blue  ribbons  for  their  arrangements.  Judges 
for  the  show  were  Mrs.  J.  Addison  MacLean 
of  Norwood,  Mrs.  Stephen  Kanela  of  Walpole 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Sonderegger. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Staten  Island 
held  its  first  African  violet  show  April  23, 
1960  at  the  St.  Marks  Methodist  Church, 
Staten  Island,  New  York.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Hunt  of  Eltingville,  Staten  Island  was  chair¬ 
man.  Queen  of  the  show  trophy  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hunt  for  her  plant  of  Blue 
Nocturne.  Mrs.  Theresa  Dalrymple  of  Great 
Kills  took  second  place  with  Blue  Bouquet. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cole  of  Pleasant  Plains  re¬ 
ceived  the  trophy  for  the  best  violet  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  State  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Hunt  re¬ 
ceived  second.  Mr.  William  Strobach  of 
Richmond  Valley  won  first  in  the  novice  class. 
•The  African  Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco 
again  participated  in  the  annual  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Flower  Show,  held  at  the  new  Garden 
Center  building  at  Golden  Gate  Park,  August 
25-28,  1960.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Nienstadt  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  African  violet  division.  Sweep- 
stakes  were  won  by  Mrs.  Alice  Hamai,  be¬ 
ginners  class;  Mrs.  Helen  Scott,  amateur 
class;  Miss  Edith  Peterson,  advanced  amateur 
class.  Miss  Edith  Peterson  won  queen  of  the 
show  with  her  plant  of  Double  Pink  Waverly, 
which  was  also  largest  plant  in  the  show.  Miss 
Peterson  also  won  first  award  by  the  Northern 
California  Council  with  her  plant  of  Blue 
Lady. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Alice  Kinsey,  Mrs. 
Florence  Shuey,  and  Mrs.  Eve  Craig]  The 
Society  also  entered  an  award  winning  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  on  hybridization  and  a  fea¬ 
ture  display,  which  also  was  a  prize  winner, 
of  a  little  house  with  a  garden  surrounded  by 
a  picket  fence,  the  clear  plastic  walls  of  the 
house  showing  the  lovely  blooming  violets 
within.  Mrs.  Elsie  Rockenfield  was  chairman 
of  the  educational  display.  Mrs.  Delia  Symonds 
and  Mrs.  Esther  Ottolini  were  cochairman  of 
the  feature  display. 

•The  Bergen  County  African  Violet  Society 
held  its  3rd  annual  African  violet  show  and 
plant  sale  at  the  Civic  Center,  Ridgefield  Park, 
New  Jersey,  April  28,  1960.  “A  Violet  Fair” 
was  chosen  as  their  theme.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Fallerman  were  cochairmen  of  the 
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show  and  plant  sale. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reynolds  of  Cresskill  won  the 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  with  her  three  plants, 
White  Pride,  Santa  Maria,  and  White  Pride 
Supreme.  Mrs.  Reynolds  also  won  best  plant 
in  the  show. 

•The  Fort  Vancouver  African  Violet  Society 
of  Vancouver,  Washington  held  their  show 
and  plant  sale  April  23-24,  1960.  The  theme 
for  their  show  was  “Over  the  Rainbow.”  Mrs. 
Marcus  Nendick  won  sweepstakes.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Sowers  was  plant  sale  chairman. 
•The  fifth  nationally  judged  African  violet 
show  of  the  General  Putnam  African  Violet 
Society  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut  was  held  in 
the  Norwalk  High  School  gymnasium,  on 
April  28,  1960.  “Treasure  Chest  of  Violets” 
was  the  theme  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Thomas  Clear 
of  Springdale  won  queen  of  the  show  with 
her  plant  of  Double  Uncle  Bob.  She  received 
the  Seeley-Neilsen  rotating  silver  cup.  A 
plant  of  White  Puff  won  first  lady-in-waiting 
for  Mrs.  Harold  Fredette  of  Springdale. 
Second  lady-in-waiting  went  to  Mrs.  Vincent 
Madafari  for  a  plant  of  Fleet  Dream.  Mrs. 
Madafari  won  third  also  with  a  plant  of 
Wintery  Rose.  Sweepstakes  award  went  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  Clear.  Mrs.  Harold  Fredette,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Madafari  and  Mrs.  William  Kozma 
won  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  in  this  class. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  held  its  seventh  annual  show  April  29- 
30,  1960  at  Shiloh,  Pa.  The  theme  was  “It’s 
Raining  Violets.”  The  center  attraction  was 
a  lawn  setting  with  patio  furniture  including 
table  with  umbrella,  bird  bath  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  huge  violets.  One  table  had  black 
covering  and  background  with  orchid  letter¬ 
ing  of  the  theme.  Here  were  displayed  the 
new  varieties  that  were  purchased  at  the 
National  Convention  at  Atlantic  City.  There 
was  also  an  educational  table,  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Kuntz  demonstrated  how  to  graft  violets. 
•The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Long  Island  held  its  second  annual  show  April 
30  and  May  1,  1960  in  the  American  Legion 
Hall,  Halesite,  Long  Island.  The  theme  of  this 
show  was  “North  Shore  African  Violet  Society 
Reviews  Transportation”  and  there  were  45 
arrangements  using  the  various  means  of 
transportation.  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Sullivan  had 
best  arrangement;  Mrs.  Otto  Schleichart  had 
second.  Queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs. 
Gerald  Schultz  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Sheldon 
won  second.  Mrs.  Henry  Hoppe,  with  a  plant 
of  Boyce  Edens,  had  the  best  plant  owned  by 
a  member  of  the  society.  Mrs.  Gerald  Schultz 
had  the  largest  plant  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Berg 
had  the  smallest  blooming  plant.  Sweepstakes 
in  horticulture  went  to  Mrs.  Gerald  Schultz 
and  in  arrangements  to  Mrs.  Henry  Hoppe. 
•Happy  ’Ours  African  Violet  Society  of 
Hawthorne,  New  Jersey,  held  its  fourth  an¬ 
nual  show  and  plant  sale  April  29-30,  1960. 
Theme  of  the  show  was  “Gone  Native.”  Mrs. 


Ralph  Reynolds  had  the  best  plant  in  the 
show.  Miss  A.  DeRoche  had  the  best  one  in 
the  novice  class.  Mrs.  Edward  Kooman  took 
first  for  a  new  member.  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton 
had  the  plant  judged  best  for  horticultural 
perfection.  Mrs.  Ed.  Burns  entered  the  best 
arrangement. 

•The  Long  Island  African  Violet  Society  held 

its  sixth  annual  show  at  Freeport,  Long  Island 
with  a  theme  of  “Happy  Days  with  Violets.” 
Miss  Alberta  Steinert  was  show  chairman. 
A  plant  of  Fringed  Pompon  entered  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  King  won  the  tricolor  and  founders’ 
rotating  trophy  as  queen  of  the  show.  Second 
best  plant.  Jubilee,  also  by  Mrs.  King  won 
the  Ruth  J.  Wycoff  trophy.  Mrs.  Richard 
Wright  entered  the  smallest  blooming  plant. 
Best  arrangement  by  Mrs.  Florence  Chapman, 
won  the  Minnie  Finkenstadt  rotating  trophy 
and  also  the  tricolor  rosette.  Second  best  ar¬ 
rangement  was  entered  by  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Gillespie.  Best  table  arrangement  by  Mrs. 
S.  Yessen  won  a  special  award  ribbon. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Colyer  won  the  tricolor  rosette 
with  her  plant  of  Sno  Bird,  best  plant 
originating  in  New  York  state.  The  horti¬ 
culture  section  was  judged  by:  Mrs.  V. 
Carey,  Mrs.  F.  Bell,  Mrs.  A.  Bock,  Mrs.  E. 
Goldman,  Mrs.  E.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  I. 
Hornung. 

•The  Racine  African  Violet  Society  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin  held  its  sixth  annual  African  violet 
show  at  the  Washington  Park  Pool  Recreation 
Center  April  30  -  May  1,  1960  with  the  theme 
“Violet  Jewels.” 

The  Gold  Ribbon  Award  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Frank  L.  Luedtke  for  her  three  registered 
plants,  Iris,  Navy  Bouquet,  and  Strike  Me 
Pink.  Many  blue  ribbons  were  given  and 
purple  rosettes  were  given  to  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Tessneer  for  her  table  setting;  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Bromley  for  her  artistic  arrangement;  to  Mrs. 
Victoria  Buckson  for  the  largest  plant  in  the 
show;  to  Mrs.  Frank  Luedtke  for  her  plant 
of  Double  Orchid,  queen  of  the  show;  and 
to  Mrs.  Charles  Bromley  for  her  arrangement 
in  unusual  container. 

Special  mention  awards  were  given  to  the 
Milwaukee  County  Violet  Club  for  their  dis¬ 
play  of  newest  varieties.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Bromley  also  were  given  special  mention 
award  for  their  educational  display.  Mrs.  D. 
E.  Buchta’s  plant  of  Wintergreen  was  judged 
the  best  novelty.  Judges  were  Mrs.  Harry  R. 
Bell  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  Mrs.  Merrill  Hoefer  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Wise  of  Evanston,  Illinois. 

•The  Rowan-Cabarrus  African  Violet  Society 
of  Kannapolis,  North  Carolina  held  its  first 
show  at  the  North  State  Business  College  May 
21-22,  1960  with  the  theme  of  “Violet  Ex¬ 
press.”  Mrs.  W.  L.  Combs  was  show  chairman. 
Chapel  Sunset  won  a  first  place  for  Mrs. 
Combs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bolick  also  won 
a  first  with  a  plant  of  Ohio  Bountiful. 

•The  theme,  “African  Violets  in  Storyland,” 
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was  carried  out  by  the  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  African  Violet  Society  at  its  spring 
show  by  various  arrangements  depicting  sto¬ 
ries  such  as  “Once  Upon  A  Time,”  “Treasure 
Island,”  “Fairyland,”  “The  Greatest  Story 
Ever  Told,”  “May  Time,”  etc.  The  stage  was 
beautifully  arranged  by  Mrs.  Jack  Wallis,  Mrs. 
Carl  Pair  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Latham.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Seaborn  won  the  National  Gold  Ribbon 
Award  for  her  three  fine  registered  plants 
and  Mrs.  Buckley  received  the  Purple  Ribbon 
Award.  Other  awards  were  Mrs.  Charles 
Phillips,  best  plant  in  show;  Mrs.  Boyd  Scar¬ 
brough,  sweepstakes  on  arrangements;  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Pair,  best  goblet  planter. 

•The  theme  of  the  fifth  annual  show  of  the 
Raleigh  African  Violet  Society,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  was  “Violet  Colorama.” 

Mrs.  O.  D,  Fleming,  Jr.,  won  the  most  blue 
ribbons  in  specimen  plant  section.  She  also 
won  the  best  plant  in  show;  best  arrangement 
using  cut  blossoms;  and  best  miniature  ar¬ 
rangement  in  shadow  box.  Mrs.  Russell  E. 
Wood  won  second  in  specimen  plant  section 
and  the  tricolor  ribbon  for  the  theme.  Mrs. 
R.  T.  Stephenson  won  third  in  specimen 
plant  section  and  the  tricolor  ribbon  for  best 
arrangement  using  driftwood.  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Silvers  won  the  tricolor  ribbon  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  display.  Mrs.  Wood  had  the  most 
firsts  in  arrangements:  Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming, 
Jr.  was  second  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Stephenson  was 
third.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Atkins  was  a  nonmember 
winner  in  plant  specimens  and  also  took  a 
tricolor  ribbon  for  her  plant  of  Faberge 
•The  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society  held 
its  ninth  annual  show  May  1,  1960  with  Mrs. 
Homer  Bradshaw  as  chairman  and  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Parsons  as  cochairman.  Theme  of  the  show 
was  “May  Day  Fantasy.”  The  focal  point  of 
the  show  was  the  stage  which  featured  a  large 
May  Pole  in  pastel  colors  with  streamers 
leading  to  baskets  holding  a  large  African 
violet  plant. 

•The  Treaty  Towne  African  Violet  Society  of 
Greenville,  Ohio  held  its  annual  flower  show 
on  April  30  -  May  1,  1960.  The  theme  of  the 
show  was  “Reigning  Beauties.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Meyer  won  the  sweepstakes 
with  19  blue  ribbons  and  4  reds.  Mrs.  Arlene 
Miller  won  queen  of  the  show.  Door  prizes 
were  given  and  each  guest  received  a  violet 
leaf. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  held  its  eighth  annual  show  April 
9-10,  1960.  Mrs.  Duane  Champion  won  queen 
of  the  show  with  Winter  King  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Rienhardt  won  second  with  a  plant  of 
Sir  Echo.  Mrs.  Rienhardt  had  largest  blooming 
plant  and  Mrs.  Champion  entered  the  smallest 
blooming  plant.  She  also  won  sweepstakes  in 
commercial  class.  In  amateur  class  Mrs. 
Robert  Walsh  won  queen  of  the  show  with 
Jubilee  and  Mrs.  Hyland  won  second  with 
Ember  Dream.  Mrs.  Allgaier  entered  the 


When  painting  pots  try  inverting  them  over  the  mouth 
of  a  milk  bottle.  They  are  easy  and  quick  to  paint 
this  way. 


smallest  blooming  plant  and  Mrs.  Walsh  the 
largest;  she  also  won  sweepstakes  in  amateur 
class.  Mrs.  Champion  won  first  in  arrange¬ 
ments  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Goettel  won  second. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  show  was  Mrs. 
Champion’s  new  releases,  Silver  Crest  and 
Silver  Threads. 

Mrs.  Elston  Herrald  and  Mrs.  Duane 
Champion  were  cochairmen. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  New 
York  held  its  fourth  annual  show  May  7, 
1960  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Flushing,  N.Y.  Theme  : 
of  the  show  was  “A  Rainbow  of  Violets.”  Mrs.  i 
Edith  Coleman  was  chairman.  The  president’s  | 
award  for  best  in  show  went  to  Mrs.  Henry  j 
Saganich.  She  also  won  second  best  in  the  | 
show;  the  New  York  state  tricolor  ribbon  : 
and  the  award  for  best  New  York  state  or-  j 
igination;  and  the  sweepstakes  award  for  ! 
most  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Ina  Hornung  won 
second  best  in  New  York  state  origination  ! 
class  and  received  the  state  red  rosette.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Keller  won  the  award  for  best  in 
novice  class.  Mr.  Eugene  Rankin  won  a  year’s  i 
honorary  membership  for  his  entry.  Miss  ! 
Sonja  Kartuz  had  the  best  entry  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  class. 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  June  1st;  for  December  issue,  September  1st; 
for  March  issue,  December  1st;  for  June  issue,  March  1st. 


•The  Rowan-Cabarrus  African  Violet  Club  of 
Kannapolis,  N.C.  installed  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  July  meeting:  president,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Combs;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Sam 
Perkins;  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Bolick;  treasur¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Iva  Brown. 

They  were  installed  by  Mrs.  Mae  SherrelL 
The  club  members  presented  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Cromer,  past  president,  with  a  lovely  gift. 
August  meeting  was  held  with  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Cromer  and  September  was  a  family  picnic 
with  Mrs.  Ralph  Linker. 

•At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Livingston 
County  African  Violet  Club,  New  York,  held 
at  the  home  of  Lewis  Cook,  Gainesville,  New 
York,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  September  ’60  through  June  ’61: 
president,  Edith  Flory;  first  vice  president, 
Lewis  Cook;  second  vice  president,  Florence 
Pease;  recording  secretary,  Carol  B.  Ace; 
corresponding  secretary,  Ethel  Wingate; 
treasurer,  Helen  Owen. 

•Unit  #2  African  Violet  Society  of  Louisville, 

Kentucky,  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  T. 
Healy  for  their  June  meeting.  At  this  meeting 
the  club’s  name  was  changed  to  Kentuckian 
African  Violet  Society. 

The  club  had  a  lovely  picnic  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Jess  Hubbard  in  July. 

•The  1960-61  officers  of  the  Crusader  African 
Violet  Society  of  Greater  Delaware  Valley, 
Pennsylvania  were  installed  at  a  buffet 
luncheon  at  the  Wild  Goose  Inn,  Lima,  Pa. 
The  following  officers  were  installed:  presi¬ 
dent,  Priscilla  Crossen;  vice  president,  Ruth 
Dessehder;  recording  secretary,  Hazel 
Gricunas;  corresponding  secretary,  Madge  Me- 
Knight;  treasurer,  Lillian  Brookes. 

The  fourth  annual  show  was  held  April 
29,  1960,  in  a  parish  hall  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Norwood,  Pa.,  with  the 
theme  “The  Four  Seasons.”  After  the  show 
the  traditional  birthday  cake  for  the  club 
was  served  by  Ann  Ricker,  who  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1961  show.  In  the  past  year  the 
club  used  the  California  mix  with  test  plants, 
being  the  first  to  do  so  in  this  area.  They  also 
took  field  trips  to  the  greenhouses  of  Edgar 
Harris  and  Tinari’s,  and  sponsored  the  Viole- 
teers,  a  group  of  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
Hazel  Gricunas,  who  directs  the  project,  says 
they  are  making  wonderful  progress  in  start¬ 
ing  and  growing  plants  and  that  they  expect 
to  have  plenty  of  plants  ready  for  exhibition 
for  their  next  show. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Syracuse,  New 


York  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Elston  Herrald; 
first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Duane  Champion; 
second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Walsh;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  Burnett  Hay  lor; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Ben  Hoag. 

•The  installation  of  officers  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committee  chairman  featured  the 
May  meeting  of  the  First  African  Violet 
Society  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Davis.  In  a  beautiful  cere¬ 
mony,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wharton  used  African  violets 
to  represent  the  officer’s  desirable  character 
traits  of  faith,  hope,  patience,  service,  kind¬ 
ness  and  thoughtfulness  to  install  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers;  president,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Miltner;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Oliver  Reeves;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Louis  Kiehl;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ralph  Liles.  The 
past  president,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Pesson,  was 
presented  with  an  African  Violet  Society  pin. 
•Under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Younger,  as 
president,  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Great¬ 
er  New  York  has  completed  another  successful 
year.  The  membership  enjoyed  many  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  programs,  in  addition  to 
socials  and  benefits.  At  the  December  meeting 
and  Christmas  party,  there  was  a  collection  of 
gifts  of  clothing  for  pupils  of  the  Dotson 
School,  Thorn  Hill,  Tenn.  It  was  gratifying  to 
see  the  great  number  of  attractively  wrapped 
gifts  brought  in  by  the  members  for  these 
children.  The  letters  of  thanks  from  the 
recipients  indicate  how  happy  they  were  due 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  people  they  never 
knew  and  likely  will  never  meet.  The  Society 
again  participated  in  the  International 
Flower  Show  held  in  March  at  the  Coliseum 
in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Hope  Ireland  carried 
away  the  silver  queen  of  show  trophy  for 
her  entry  —  Coon  Valley.  At  the  June  meet¬ 
ing  members  contributed  plants  to  be  donated 
to  the  Peabody  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Indi¬ 
gent,  Bronx,  New  York.  Many  beautiful 
plants  were  brought  in,  and  in  addition  the 
members  also  collected  leaves  and  the 
materials  for  propagating  these  leaves,  which 
should  provide  many  hours  of  enjoymen!  and 
satisfaction  for  these  folk. 

On  June  20,  1960  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  Hope  Ireland; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Saganich;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Grace  Krumm;  treasurer.  Miss  L. 
Veronica  Tanner. 

•The  Jamestown  African  Violet  Club,  New 
York  installed  the  following  officers  at  the 
May  meeting:  president,  Mrs.  Vernon  Bur- 
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meister;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Murray  B.  Smith; 
recording  secretary,  Miss  Myrna  McKinney; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Lawson; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Agnew.  Mrs.  Lavern 
Clawson  conducted  the  installation,  a  very 
impressive  candle  light  service. 

At  the  June  meeting  each  member  was 
given  a  plant  of  “Travelers  Mint  Glow,”  to 
be  used  as  a  project  for  the  spring  show.  An 
award  being  offered  for  the  best  plant  grown. 
The  July  meeting  was  a  picnic  luncheon  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Loren  Swanson.  A  report 
was  given  of  the  Hospital  Fair,  where  violets 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  going  to  the  hospi- 
tal.  Mrs.  Charles  Wuertzer  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  making  of  pictures  using  dried 
material  with  violets  predominating.  Mrs. 
Lavern  Clawson  gave  a  lesson  on  potting 
violets,  using  her  method.  Yearbooks  were 
distributed.  The  August  meeting  was  a 
family  picnic  held  at  the  School  Park.  This 
meeting  honored  the  husbands  who  had  done 
so  much  tO'  help  at  the  spring  show. 

•The  Metropolitan  African  Violet  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  installed  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  June  meeting:  president,  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Ardai;  vice  president,  Miss  Lenore 
Rhodes;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Claire  B. 
Neuman;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Frank 
M.  Pearson;  treasurer,  Mr.  Marwyn  M. 
Schultz.  After  the  regular  business  meeting 
the  members  enjoyed  the  slides  which  some 
of  the  members  had  taken  at  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention.  A  local  seed  house  acted  as 
host,  this  afforded  a  very  enjoyable  social 
hour  and  oriented  the  visitors  and  new  mem¬ 
bers,  The  members  contributed  leaves  and 
plants  for  resale  to  help  the  ways  and  means 
committee  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  was  most 
interesting  and  educational.  Several  plants 
were  given  for  door  prizes;  to  be  eligible 
members  must  be  on  time  when  the  meeting 
opens. 

•The  Countryside  African  Violet  Club,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  held  their  annual  p  o  1 1  u  c  k 
picnic  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  F.  Her.  There 
was  also  an  auction  of  plants,  leaves  and  white 
elephants. 

•The  Toronto  African  Violet  Society,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  1960-61  season:  president,  Mrs.  E.  I. 
Hamilton;  vice  president,  Mrs.  T.  Beynon; 
secretary,  Mrs.  H.  Haw;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C. 
Mortson.  Meetings  are  held  the  third  Tuesday 
of  the  month  at  Glebe  Road  United  Church. 
•The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Long  Island,  New  York  is  now  foster  parent 
to  a  little  girl  from  Southern  Greece.  Funds 
to  help  her  were  raised  at  the  last  annual 
show  of  the  society,  held  in  May.  A  birthday 
package  has  been  sent  to  her  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Sullivan,  adoption  chairman.  Next  comes  a 
package  for  Christmas. 

In  May  officers  were  elected  and  in  June 
they  were  installed.  Re-elected  for  second 


terms  were:  president,  Mrs.  Otto  Schleichart; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Gerald  Schultz;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Russell  Van  Houten; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Ludwig  Nahodyl; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roxlau.  In  August, 
the  society  collected  two  plants  from  most 
of  its  members.  These  were  given  to  the  men’s 
organization  of  Burwood,  the  local  home  for 
the  blind.  The  plants  were  sold  at  their  an¬ 
nual  bazaar  held  later  that  month. 

•The  Fort  Vancouver  African  Violet  Society, 
Washington,  held  its  annual  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  May  24,  1960.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  president, 
Mrs,  Kenneth  Rains;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Richard  Pedersen;  secretary,  Mrs.  Harry 
Plum;  treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Huttel;  his¬ 
torian,  Miss  Dorothy  Plum. 

•At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Happy  ’Ours 
African  Violet  Society,  New  Jersey,  the  re¬ 
vised  constitution  was  instituted,  which 
among  other  things,  called  for  the  officers 
terms  to  run  for  two  years.  The  terms  of 
the  president,  recording  secretary  and  his¬ 
torian  will  stagger  with  the  terms  of  the  vice 
president,  treasurer  and  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary.  The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are 
as  follows:  president,  Mr.  Charles  Leigh;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Getgood;  corresponding 
secretary,  'Mrs.  M.  Vernooy;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Charles  Lamken,  historian,  Mrs.  Philip  Dietch, 

Jr.  At  the  July  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  three  new  officers  were  appointed. 

•The  Upper  Pinellas  African  Violet  Society, 
Largo,  Florida,  will  have  the  following  new 
officers  for  the  year  beginning  October,  1960: 
president,  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Mason;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Moore;  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Greta  Ramsey;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Suder;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  G.  J.  Barry.  The  club  mourns  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stone  who  passed  away  June 
15,  1960.  She  was  a  charter  member  and  past 
president  and  in  February,  1960  was  chairman 
of  the  first  African  violet  show  held  by  the 
club. 

•The  following  officers  of  the  Bakersfield 
African  Violet  Society,  California  were  in¬ 
stalled  by  Mrs.  Violet  Smith,  past  president 
of  the  club:  president,  Mrs.  Sopha  Blocher; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Thelma  Springer;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Marion  Nielsen;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  McDonald.  j 

•The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Louis-  I 
ville,  Kentucky,  Unit  #  1  met  on  June  15,  j 
1960  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  L,  Zurschmiede  ! 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  | 
the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs,  Eugene  M.  | 
Wenz;  vice  president,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Zurschmiede;  : 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Ellingsworth;  | 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Carl  Landwehr;  j 
treasurer,  Mrs.  George  Kanzler, 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Rochester,  New 
York  and  Vicinity  named  new  Chapter  offic- 
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1— Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  and  Mrs.  White  at  the  Pioneer  African  Violet  Club’s  eighth 
anniversary  luncheon.  2-— Mrs.  Watson  presenting  the  yearbook  awards  to  Mrs.  J.  Verner  Alexander,  won 
by  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Parkersburg,  Virginia  at  the  1960  National  Convention.  3 — 
Educational  exhibit  at  the  Columbus  African  Violet  Society  show.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Mrs.  Markel,  and  Mrs.  Howard. 


ers  during  the  June  picnic  outing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
president,  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes;  first  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Chiasson;  second  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Nelson  Hopper,  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Howard  Ross;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  Casey;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
William  Gunther.  Games  and  prizes  completed 
the  program. 

•The  Water  Wonderland  African  Violet 
Society  of  Muskegon,  Michigan  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year,  at  the 
August  meeting:  president,  Mrs.  Clifford 
Bayne;  vice  president,  Mrs.  John  Diendorf; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Harold  Chittenden;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Harold  Taylor.  The  September  meeting 
was  an  open  one  at  which  the  officers  were 
installed. 

The  society  decided  to  send  $15.00  to  the 
Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund  instead  of  the 
usual  exchange  of  gifts  at  Christmas  time. 
•The  Richmond  African  Violet  Society, 
Virginia,  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May  4, 
1960  at  the  Hermitage  Country  Club.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  George  Ross,  a  past 
president,  installed  the  following  officers  for 
1960-1961:  president,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Clark;  first 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Lord;  second 
vice  president,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hayes;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Holmes;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Reid;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Joseph  I.  Brown. 

•The  Des  Moines  African  Violet  Club  #1, 
Iowa  elected  the  following  officers  for  1960- 
1961:  president,  Mrs.  Glen  Peterson;  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Keleher;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Xen  Lindel;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Ray  Fountain;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Howard  Steele. 
•The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  Unit  #4  was  organized  on 
April  21,  1960.  The  following  officers  will 
serve  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs. 
John  Marshall;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Claude 
Estabrook;  secretary,  Mrs.  Harry  Engnehl; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Morris. 

•The  Northeast  African  Violet  Club  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  held  a  judging  school 
i  during  the  month  of  July,  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Harbison.  Classes  were 


held  each  Friday,  ending  with  examinations 
on  August  5th.  The  classes  were  conducted 
by  Mrs.  John  T.  Buckner  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Missouri. 

•The  annual  meeting  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  Pioneer  Valley,  Massachusetts  was 
held  in  May.  The  following  slate  of  officers 
were  elected  for  the  1960-61  season:  president, 
Mrs.  Harold  Ricker;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Charles  Egan;  secretary.  Miss  Blanche 
Mecum;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Carl  Johnson.  Activi¬ 
ties  for  the  club  during  the  past  year  included 
a  very  successful  show  in  April,  the  annual 
meeting  and  luncheon  held  at  the  Highland 
Hotel  in  Springfield,  Mass,  and  the  annual 
picnic  held  at  the  home  of  Miss  Edith  Perry 
in  Agawam. 

•The  spring  and  summer  meetings  of  the 
Glendale  African  Violet  Society,  Glendale, 
California  were  filled  with  activity  and  were 
especially  interesting.  In  May  they  had  for 
their  speaker  Mrs.  Grace  Thrasher,  who  spoke 
on  “Arrangements  with  African  Violets.”  They 
also  held  a  food  sale  which  was  spiked  with 
much  laughter  and  fun,  and  was  indeed  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  society.  In  June  it  was  their  good 
fortune  to  have  as  guest  speakers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  Sherer  of  Santa  Monica.  They 
discussed  African  violet  culture  in  general. 
At  this  meeting  a  raffle  was  held.  The  raffle 
table  consisted  of  large  and  small  African 
violet  plants,  pots,  supplies  and  anything  else 
that  members  cared  to  donate.  It  was  very 
successful.  In  July  they  celebrated  their  8th 
annual  birthday  party  with  a  potluck  dinner. 
It  was  voted  to  send  $50.00  to  the  Boyce 
Edens  Research  Fund.  Color  slides  were 
shown  of  the  1960  Glendale  African  violet 
show.  August  was  vacation  for  the  Glendale 
society.  They  opened  the  fall  season  with  a 
potluck  dinner,  and  had  as  their  guest  speak¬ 
ers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gutridge  of  Los 
Angeles. 


—  1961  CONVENTION—. 
French  Lick,  Indiana,  March  16-17-18. 
See  Pink  Pages  for  Details. 
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Let’s  Talk  About 

African  Violets... 

Co-Founder  of  "Black  Magic” 
for  Indoor  Plants 


IS  THERE  A  RELUCTANT 
VIOLET  IN  THE  HOUSE? 

IF  YOU  have  an  apparently  healthy 
African  violet  with  lovely  foliage 
but  no  blooms,  you  have  a  reluctant 
violet! 

Green  plants  in  the  home  are  wonder¬ 
ful;  but  when  tender  care  is  lavished 
upon  Saintpaulias  that  stay  green  in¬ 
stead  of  blossoming,  that’s  another  story. 
For  such  a  stubborn  plant,  use  Black 
Magic  Blossom  Booster,  a  liquid  plant 
food  that  does  even  more  than  its  name 
implies.  Blossom  Booster  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  blooms  without  harmful  forcing, 
but  also  feeds  the  roots,  stems  and  leaves. 
Stubborn  plants  will  respond  with  a 
feeding  every  two  weeks.  For  healthy 
blossoming  plants,  use  it  every  month 
to  keep  them  that  way.  Put  some  color 
film  in  your  camera,  you’ll  want  a 
picture  of  your  plants  which  will  bloom 
as  they  never  have  before! 

Use  Blossom  Booster  right  at  the  time 
of  repotting  or  crown-dividing  to  mini¬ 


mize  or  completely  overcome  shock  to 
plant. 

Blo^om  Booster  is  now  available  in 
convenient  tablet  form  for  those  who 
have  a  more  modest  plant  collection* 

PLANTING  MIX 

A  soil  or  mix  that  is  heavy  and  packs 
down  can  cause  crown-rot  and  bud-drop 
in  African  viplets— so  protect  your  Afri¬ 
can  violets  by  planting  in  Black  Magic 
African  Violet  Mix.  This  exclusive  soil¬ 
less  formula  of  eight  balanced  in¬ 
gredients  will  keep  plants^  at  their  best— - 
besides  creating  sufficient  humidity  of 
its  own  to  surround  plants. 

A  light,  well-drained  planting  medium 
is  assured  by  perlite,  and  charcoal  has 
been  added  to  keep  the  mix  sweet. 

These  and  other  Black  Magic  products 
are  available  at  nurseries,  variety  stores, 
wherever  plant  supplies  are  sold.. 

FREE  BOOKLET  “Recipes  for  Growing 
Healthy  House  Plants.”  Write  to  Parks- 
Barnes,  Inc.,  Box  578-AV,  Hermosa 
Beach,  Calif. 


BLACK  MAGIC 
BLOSSOM  BOOSTER 
LIQUID 


BLACK  MAGIC 
BLOSSOM  BOOSTER' 
TABLETS 
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ROSE  DUST 


ft 


Orders  are  now  being  accepted  for  early  Spring  delivery. 

All  six  varieties,  reg.  $12.00— Now  only  $8.95  postpaid 
Any  three  varieties,  reg.  $6.00~Now  only  $5.25  postpaid 


Ischer 


GREENHOUSES 

LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


African  Violets  that  are  entirely  new! 

Developed  at  the  Fischer  Greenhouses 
after  months  of  careful  hybridization  and 
development.  Fischer’s  new  varieties  are 
healthy,  mature  plants  guaranteed  to  be 
in  bud  or  bloom  when  they  arrive  safely 
at  your  home.  Be  sure  to  write  for  your  full  color  folder  showing 
these,  and  the  many  other  new  varieties  developed  at  the  Fischer 
Greenhouses  for  Spring  delivery. 


Gold  Braid 
Ming  Blue 
Driven  Snow 

Rose  Dust 

Lavender 

Orchid 

Crusader 


Striking  double,  frilled  deep  pink  with  gold  edging. 
Beautiful  deep  green  waved  foliage.  $2.00. 

Giant  flowers  with  deeply  serrated  petals.  Heavy  flow¬ 
ering,  deep  blue  color.  Slightly  waved  foliage.  $2.00. 
Unusual,  heavy  flowering  semi-double.  Large,  white 
flowers  with  yellow  pollen  centers.  Diminutive  type 
green  foliage.  $2.00. 

Exceptional,  bright  pink  flowers  with  lighter,  frilled 
edging.  Beautifully  waved,  deep  green  foliage.  $2.00. 
Giant  flowering,  full  double  with  yellow  pollen  cen¬ 
ters.  Almost  semi-miniature  type  foliage.  $2.00. 

Giant  two-tone,  medium  to  dark  red  lavender  double. 
Beautiful,  symmetrical  grower  with  attractively  veined 
foliage.  $2.00. 


FROM  ALL  OF  US  AT 

TINARI  GREENHOUSES 


25  CUP  VIOLETREE  CERAMIC  VIOLET  JAR  HANGING  VINE  JAR 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


maU 

0[r|e|e|n|h|o|u|s|eI^ 


BETHAYRES,  PA. 
Dept.  A.  V. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  for  immediate  shipment  to  help  solve  your  holiday  gift  list  problem. 
“1001  African  Violet  Questions  Answered  by  Twelve  Experts”  —  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson.  $4.95 
each,  P.Pd. 

“The  Complete  Book  of  African  Violets”  —  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson.  $3.95  each,  P.  Pd. 
“Theonex  African  Violet  Book”  —  Good  cultural  and  propagation  hints.  $1.00  each,  P.  Pd. 

Plant  Stakes  —  A  4^2”  Vertical  Stake  100  for  $1.40  P.  Pd. 

2\'a"  Mottled  plastic  pots,  $3.50  per  100  P.  Pd.  Rooting  Powder  35c  2  oz.  jar  $1.35 

3  ”  Mottled  plastic  pots,  squatty  tubs,  $4.75  per  100  P.  Pd.  P.  Pd. 

4  ”  Mottled  plastic  squatty  pots,  $12.00  per  100  P.  Pd.  Optox  Spray  —  1  oz.  60c  —  6  oz. 

3  ”  Mottled  plastic  saucers,  100  for  $5.00  P.  Pd.  $1.35  P.  Pd. 

4  ”  Mottled  plastic  saucers,  100  for  $6.25  P.  Pd.  Liqua  Vita  —  8  oz.  Bottle  75c  P.  Pd. 

Antrol  Spray  Bomb  —  6  oz.  $1.25  P.Pd. 

VIOLETREE  —  DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  VIOLET  AND  PLANT  HOB¬ 
BYISTS!  Artistically  designed  '"Violetree"  to  hold  plants  in  neat,  space-saving  order.  Sturdy  steel 
construction  54 Va"  tall — -25"  in  circumference.  Well  balanced  neatly  finished  legs  with  rubber 

tips.  Arms  revolve  and  can  be  placed  at  any  angle.  The  holders  are  cups  BVi"  wide  x  Wt."  deep 
of  heavy  durable  black  plastic,  which  will  not  leak.  Suitable  to  hold  2"  or  3"  pots  and  4"  stand¬ 
ard  size.  Plastic  cups  can  be  removed  for  easy  cleaning. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  21  cups  $23.95  P.  Pd. 

Violetree  stand  in  antique  black  or  silver  color  finish  25  cups  $25.95  P.  Pd. 

MIDGET  VIOLETREE.  Holds  nine  plants,  measures  17”  tall  14”  in  cir¬ 

cumference.  Cups  neatly  in  proportion  to  stand  2%”  by  IVa”  deep  to 
hold  2”  or  3”  pots.  Rubber  tipped  balanced  legs,  antique  black  or  silver 
color  finish.  Special  $7.95  each  P.  Pd. 

CERAMIC  STRAWBERRY  JAR  —  Handmade  ceramic  in  six  sparkling 
*  colors.  Mottled  colors  blended  in  shades  of  tan,  blue,  green,  gray,  solid 
black  or  sparkling  white.  Suitable  space  for  four  violets.  Proper  drain¬ 
age  hole  in  bottom.  SVa”  high  and  approximately  5%”  in  circumference. 
$2.25  ea.  P.  Pd.  2  for  $4.15  P.  Pd. 

New  Hanging  type  strawberry  jar  of  same  size  and  colors  with  four 
openings  especially  designed  for  your  Gesneriads  and  Episcias.  $2.50 
each  or  2  for  $4.75  P.  Pd. 


TAKE  MUCH  OF  THE  GUESSWORK 
OUT  OF  GROWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


■  Creates  Greenhouse  Climate  In  Home 
Constant  Moisture,  High  Humidity 

■  Plastic  Collar  Prevents  Stem  Rot 


NEW 

TROPt- 
GROWER 

With  the  Automatic  Moisturizer  (pat.  pend.) 


African  Violets  and  other  temperamental 
house  plants  grow  more  rapidly  and  bloom 
more  profusely  in  the  attractive,  scientific¬ 
ally  designed  tropi-grower. 

The  new  planter  creates  ideal  growing  con¬ 
ditions  for  tropical  plants  by  providing 
constant  and  controlled  moisture,  high  hu¬ 
midity  and  abundant  root  aeration. 

The  tropi-grower’s  unique  Automatic 
Moisturizer  watering  system  supplies  wa¬ 
ter  and  humidity  to  the  plant  constantly. 
A  controlled  water  supply  is  stored  by  a 
block  of  absorbent  material  under  the  plant. 

As  needed,  moisture  is  drawn  up  by  capil¬ 
lary  action  into  the  pot  and  plant.  Also,  the 
air  space  between  the  outer  cup  and  the 
peat  pot  holding  the  plant  forms  a  natural 
high  humidity  chamber. 

The  watering  system  supplements  the  nor¬ 
mally  high  moisture  holding  capacity  of 


the  3-inch  round  jack  pot  peat  moss  pot 
in  which  the  plant  is  potted.  The  peat  pot’s 
porous  walls  aid  plant  growth  by  insuring 

maximum  root  aeration. 

A  transparent  plastic  collar  supports  the 
leaves,  and  shows  them  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  By  keeping  the  leaves  from  touching 
the  pot,  the  collar  helps  to  prevent  stem 
rot  and  crown  rot. 

The  decorative  tropi-grower  is  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  and  lends  a  tasteful  com¬ 
plement  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants  and  to 
any  room  decor.  Made  of  polystyrene,  and 
finished  in  a  cool  green  and  Oxford  grey, 
it  is  8%"  wide  and  4%"'  high.  It  is  attrac¬ 
tively  packaged  in  a  polyethylene  bag,  with 
complete  instructions  attached. 

The  unique  tropi-grower,  featuring  the 
Automatic  Moisturizer  watering  and  hu¬ 
midity  system,  takes  much  of  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  growing  African  Violets! 


WILLIS-REYNOLDS  CORR,  Lebanon  17,  Ind 


ROOTED  CLUMPS 

(these  have  plantlets) 


$1.00  EACH 

AMBASSADOR  frilly  clusters  dbl.  orchid  and  deep 
lavender,  dark  foliage 
ARLOA  frilled  lavender  dbl.,  waved  foliage 
ARCADIA  dbl.  orchid,  darker  edges,  tailored  leaf 
ANOKA  waved  leaf,  dbl.  frilled  lavender 
ANTIQUE  VELVET  big  dark  blue,  chartreuse  fringe, 
waved  leaf 

BEAUKAY  (LYONS)  white,  fringed  blue  edge 
BUNBU  frilly  blue  dbl.  dark  leaf 
BROADWAY  BELLE  large  blue  and  white  dbl. 
CAMEO  soft  light  blue  double 

CHARTREUSE  FRINGE  chartreuse  edged  dbl.  pink, 
girl  leaf 

DEFIANCE  dark  dbl.  blue,  large  leaf 
DBL.  THUNDERHEAD  big  dbl.  white 
DBL.  SNOW  SQUALL  dbl.  white 
FLUFFY  fluffy  dbl.  white 

FLAME  TIP  cerise  dbl.,  shading  to  deeper  edges 
FANFARE  big  dbl.  blue,  large  tailored  leaf 
GABRIEL  dbl.  multicolor  blue,  semi-Sup.  foliage 
GAYTOP  pink  and  white  dbl.,  waved  foliage 
HONEYCOMB  frilled  lav.  dbl.,  large  waved  leaf 
HI  HOPES  blue  semidbl.,  white  edging 
lORA  clusters  of  dbl.  wine,  waved  Longifolia  leaf 
IMA  bright  fringed  dbl.  pink 
JEEPERS  huge  lavender  Star 
JASMINE  bright  dbl.  pink,  glossy  foliage 
JACOB'S  COAT  multicolor  dbl.,  waved  leaf 
LAVENDER  SHADOWS  rose  lavender  dbl.,  dark 
quilted  foliage 

LOUENE  large  semidbl.,  white,  center  markings 
LYONS  RRB  big  reddish  purple  fringed 
MIBC  large  semidbl.  pink 

MISS  NORTH  CAROLINA  chartreuse  edged  white 

semidbl. 

MIZZ  chartreuse  edged  bright  dbl.  pink 
MIDD  dbl.  bright  pink,  chartreuse  edged,  sometimes 
white  shadings 

MOLLY  BEA  dbl.  white,  chartreuse  buds 
MARGE  deep  blue  Star,  girl  leaf 
PALERMO  dbl.  lav.  clusters,  dark  foliage 
RASPBERRY  REBEL  brilliant  dbl.  pink,  blue  splashed 
RUBY  TIPS  miniature  girl,  ruby  tipped  flowers 
SHARI  fluffy  bright  rose  pink  dbl. 

SHOWOFF  (COLEMAN)  heavily  ruched  long  leaf, 
blue 

SIN  PURPLE  huge  dbl.  purple  Star 
WHITE  ROCK  heavy  blooming  white  dbl. 

WHITE  BUCANEER  (COLEMAN)  long  narrow  leaf, 
white 

YOUNG  LOVE  (LYONS)  big  dbl.  lavender,  often 
speckled 

VARIEGATED  DIXIE  FROST  dbl.  white,  variegated 
foliage 

VARIEGATED  ORIENTAL  MUSIC  multicolored  foli¬ 
age,  blue  bloom 

VARIEGATED  BUD'S  MINT  CHAMPAGNE  It.  lav. 
dbl.,'  variegated  leaf 


75c  EACH 

ANN  BLY  bright  pink  Star,  heavily  ruched 

BIG  BLUE  big  dbl.  blue  Star 

BLUE  ACHE  white  edged  blue 

BLACK  WATCH  dbl.  velvety  dark  blue 

BLOOMIN'  FOOL  dbl.  It.  blue 

BLUE  LARGO  huge  girl  leaf,  deep  blue  dbl. 

BOLD  EMPEROR  dk.  blue  dbl.,  large  dk.  foliage 
COTTONTAIL  fringed  pink  and  white  dbl. 

CHARM  SONG  large  dbl.  It.  blue 
DBL.  PINK  MELODY  heavy  blooming  pink  dbl. 
EMBER  ROSE  dbl.  pink,  similar  to  Ember  Dream 
FLAMBOYANT  crested  pink  to  pink  and  white 
GIANT  BLUE  CREST  big  dbl.  blue 
GLORIANNA  large  semidbl.  pink  Star 
INDIANA  DOLL  fluffy  dbl.  pink 
JANE  STARR  purple  Star,  splashed  lav. 

LUELIA  fringed  bright  pink,  fancy  leaf 
MARTELLE  fluffy  dbl.  orchid,  black  waved  foliage 
MEG  large  ruffled  dbl.  pink 

MICHELLE  bright  cerise,  fringed  green  edge,  some¬ 
times  white  shadings 
MARGARET  C  fringed  dbl.  pink 
PINK  A  RU  medium  pink  dbl.  heart  shaped  leaves 
PINK  BATON  big  bright  dbl.  fringed  pink 
PUTTI  KAT  deep  reddish  lav.  Star 
PIXIE  FIRE  bright  fringed  dbl.  pink,  dk.  girl  leaf 
PINK  CALICO  dbl.  pink  and  white 
PINK  MIST  dbl.  medium  pink,  flat  girl  leaf 
RED  CROWN  bright  wine  dbl. 

TALL  TALES  pink  Star,  purple  splashed 
VANITY  FAIR  large  single  pink,  large  growing, 
heavy  blooming 

WHITE  INTRIGUE  frilled  dbl. white,  dark  waved  leaf 
WHITE  KNIGHT  large  white  Star 

$1.25  EACH 

BLUE  LOU  a  new  Vallin.  Big  soft  It.  blue  double, 
dark  foliage 

BELLS  OF  IRELAND  velvety  blue,  deep  chartreuse 
edge,  notched  leaves 

CONQUEST  (COLEMAN)  trailer  seedling  pictured 
page  12,  June  1959  issue 

DESERT  SPLENDOR  red-violet  to  almost  black  tips, 
gold  edged,  waved  foliage 
SOFT  WHISPER  light  orchid,  dark  lilac  edge, 
chartreuse  frill 

SPANISH  DON  dark  plum-wine,  heavy  chartreuse 
ric-rac  edge,  dark  waved  foliage 

$1.50  EACH 

MITZIE  a  new  Vallin.  Clusters  of  double  soft  light 
blue,  chartreuse  backed,  on  large  waved  leaf. 
Prolific  and  fast  growing.  Limit  one  per  order. 
(We'll  have  other  new  Vallin  varieties  ready 
later  this  year.) 


Limit  2  of  a  variety  per  order.  $1.00  handling  charge  on  all  orders  up  to  15  rooted  clumps,  over  15  add 
50c  per  ten.  Orders  to  be  sent  parcel  post.  Special  Handling,  and  varieties  in  this  ad  will  be  ready  April  or 
May.  For  complete  listings  send  self  addressed  and  stamped  envelope.  For  information  on  Air  Mail  ship¬ 
ments  see  our  Dec.  ad.  Special  Delivery  50c  extra.  Iowa  customers  ONLY  add  2%  state  sales  tax. 

DOROTHY  A.  YOUNG 

2937  Rutland  Ave.  Des  Moines,  11,  Iowa 
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From  the  Editor 

or  M  ! 

The  Members’  Handbook  will  be  sent  as  a  separate 
edition  as  soon  after  the  June  Magazine  as  it  is  possible  to  print 
it  and  mail  it  out.  Please  tell  your  friends  and  announce  at  your 
Club  meeting  about  this  change.  Do  say,  too,  that  I  am  very 
sorry  but  inquiries  cannot  be  individually  answered  as  in 
former  years.  Several  notices  about  this  new  plan  have  been 
published.  We  will  hurry  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  do  want  to  keep  everyone  happy  but  the  extra 
volume  of  mail  each  year  about  the  Members’  Handbook  is  a  problem. 

A  special  notice  to  Affiliated  Chapters  about  their  copy  of  the  Magazine  and  Members’ 
Handbook  is  hereby  given:  the  envelope  will  no  longer  be  stamped  “Affiliated  Chapter  Copy.” 
Each  Chapter  knows  who  is  to  receive  the  Chapter’s  Magazine  and  the  person  who  receives  it 
also  knows  that  it  is  the  Chapter’s  copy. 

Sincerely, 


GLsl 


HELPS  YOU  GROW 
FINER  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  THESE  42  ways! 


1.  New  formula, 

2.  high  organic. 

3.  Not  too  heavy  or  light. 

4.  Has  shredded  sphagnum 

moss. 

5.  Decomposing  humus 

6.  aerates  soil, 

7.  holds  moisture, 

8.  feeds  beneficial  soil 
bacteria. 

9.  Better  drainage  than 
lightweight  mixes. 


10.  A  finely  ground  food, 

11.  pure  USP  chemicals. 

12.  Quickly  available  to  plants. 

13.  Balanced  5-8-7  formula, 

14.  gives  more  blooms 

15.  healthier  plants. 

16.  Proved  by  years  of  use. 

17.  Contains  13  needed  trace 
elements. 


30.  Quick,  easy  to  use. 

31.  Kills  aphids  &  mites, 

32.  spiders  &  plant  lice, 

33.  exposed  thrips  &  white  flies, 

34.  mealy  bugs  on  house  plants. 


35.  Perlite. 

36.  Vermiculite. 

37.  Charcoal. 

38.  Peat  Moss. 

39.  Peat  Humus. 


40.  Free  samples. 

41.  Show  tags  and 
booklets. 

42.  Displays  for 
educational  booths. 


BETTER  PLANTING 


BETTER  FEEDING 


SPRAY  Pe$t  Confrol 


Other  Aids  &  Clyb  Materials 


Stim-U-Plant  helps  you  derive  more  re¬ 
warding  pleasure  from  creating  and  grow¬ 
ing  America’s  greatest  house  plant,  the 
African  Violet. 


I  I^aboratories,  inc. 
CoUimbus  16.  O 


SYSTEMIC  CONTROL 

23.  No  mixing  or  spraying. 

24.  Place  capsule  in  soil, 

25.  Plant  absorbs  thru  roots. 

26.  Gives  immunity  to  mites, 

27.  mealy  bugs, 

28.  aphids,  etc. 

29.  Can’t  harm  plants. 


EASIER  FEEDING 


18.  Same  balanced  5-8-7 
formula. 

19.  Easier  to  use. 

20.  Concentrated  for  economy. 

21.  All  food — no  residues. 

22.  Give  plants  13  needed  trace 
elements. 


Th#  PERFECT  LIGHTING  for  Africon  Violets 

FLUORESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  40  WATT 

(EquaH  to  about  240  Watt  of  regular  bulbs) 
Size:  48"  long,  13"  wide,  Weight  approx.  22  lb. 
Complete  with  2  dayught  bulbs 
36"  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch. 
Underwriters  approved. 

$!0J0  EACH 

For  additional  i^owing  results-— if  so  desired — 
2  sockets  for  regular  light  bulbs  built  in, 

ADD  $1.50 


New  TABLE  MODEL  New 


MODEL  FM240 

Same  as  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  2  wrought  irpn  legs,  18"  high,  with 
rubber  tips,  bla^.  Weight  approx.  23  lb. 
complete  with  legs 

$12.50  EACH 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24"  long.  13"  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  W.  of  regular  bulbs) 

36"  rubber  cord  and  puu-switch. 
Underwriters  approved 

$8.90  EACH 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 

$10.90  EACH 

Mail  cheek  or  Money  Order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORP. 

Menufaeturera 
202  Breed  Avenue 

FAIRVIEW,  Bergen  Ceunty,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send: 

MODEL  FH240  §10.50 

MODEL  FM240  (Table  Model)  §12.50 
MODEL  FH220  $  8.90. 

Built  in  2  sockets  for  regular  bulbs 
11.50  per  fixtuire. 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  $  _ _ _ _ — — . 

In  addition,  I  will  pay  Rsdlway  Ib^ress  Freight 
charges  upon  delivery. 

Name  _ _ _  _  _ 

Address  _ _ _ _  -  _ 

City - -  State _ 


Decorating  a  pot  as  a  gift  violet  with  foil 
wrap,  paper  doilies  or  colorful  paper  can  be 
a  very  absorbing  interest.  However,  if  you 
desire,  it  can  be  carried  out  even  further  by 
making  the  pot  itself  more  attractive  by  paint¬ 
ing  it.  If  you  choose,  colors  may  be  selected 
to  blend  with  those  of  the  blossom  and  fol¬ 
iage  or  with  the  room  where  it  is  to  make  its 
new  home:  in  harmony  with  the  decor  of  the 
room. 

Select  a  color  for  painting  the  pot  according 
to  your  fancy  (white,  green,  black,  etc.)  using 
it  as  a  background.  Then,  before  it  becomes 
dry,  sprinkle  sequins,  shiny  flakes  of  gold, 
silver  or  other  attractive  powders  on  the  pot, 
according  to  the  effect  wanted.  It  will  be  a 
most  pleasant  and  gratifying  surprise  to  learn 
the  fun  and  satisfaction  your  gift  will  bring 
for  the  little  added  effort. 


We  hove  the  "100  Best" 

(os  listed  in  June  A.  V.  Magazine,  page  78) 

Plus  "Hundreds  of  the  Resf" 

Excellent  and  Newest  Varieties  such  as  Mint 
Glow,  Sunset  Strip,  Fandango,  Roseo,  Pink 
Parfait,  Pink  Calico,  Pink  Polka,  Top  Sail, 
Fireball,  Blue  Modiste,  Mer  Rouge,  Sea  Breeze, 
Blue  Chips,  Green  Dawn,  Star  Chimes,  Lady 
Slipper,  Dbl.  Racy  Red,  Smoke  Rings,  Chartre¬ 
use  Fringe,  Command  Performance. 

Send  dime  for  list.  (Apply  10c  credit  on  order) 

KROGMAN^S  VIOLETRY 

1325  Parkwoy  (S.  125) 
BROOKFIELD,  WISCONSIN 
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IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE  WHICH 
REQUIRES  NO  PAMPERING 

These  stabilized  variegates  remain 
sharply  variegated  regardless  of  sea¬ 
son,  light  intensity,  heat  or  fertilizer. 

PINK  'n  SNO  (spotlighted  above)  has 
dark  green  girl  foliage  mottled  white, 
with  the  red  undersides  peeping 
through.  Crowned  with  brilliant  rosy 
pink  loose  double  blossoms,  it  com¬ 
mands  the  spotlight. 

PINK  'n  SNO  is  included  in  our  new 
catalog  along  with  many  other  new 
hybrids  which  will  be  shown  at  French 
Lick,  Indiana  —  IF  winter  weather 
permits  our  traveling.  RED  'n  GOLD, 
TANANNA  and  CLARION  will  also  be 
listed.  Please  send  4c  stamp  for  your 
copy. 

NAOMI'S 

P.  0.  Box  123  Brockport  N.  Y. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  GROWING 
HEALTHY  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Sel-Kaps  (Sodium  Selenate)  24  Capsule  Box: 
$1.10  ppd. 

P-40  (2%  Sodium  Selenate)  Mix  with  potting 
soil  or  apply  like  fertilizer.  16  oz.  bag; 
$1.50  ppd. 

DuPont  50%  Malathion  Spray,  8  oz.  bottle: 
$1.75  ppd. 

NNOR—Safe  effective  for  all  violet  pests.  1 
oz.  bottle:  40c  ppd. 

Sel-Kaps,  P-40  and  Malathion  effectively  con¬ 
trol  mites. 

Bernard  D.  Greeson 

3548  N.  Cromer  Milwoukee  T1,  Wis. 


now! 

THE  NEW  <^ube  Graft 

WATERING  AID 


Here’s  the  item  needed  by  every 
indoor  flower  grower  ...  an  all 
aluminum  light  weight  watering 
aid.  No  more  lugging  heavy  and 
awkward  watering  cans,  spilling 
water,  or  breaking  leaves.  Com¬ 
plete  with  8  feet  of  plastic  hose, 
all  aluminum  shut  off  valve,  and 
18  inch  wand  only  $6.95  each.  Add 
25  cents  West  of  Rockies.  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Send  check 
or  money  order  TODAY.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  popular  Flora  Cart. 

Send  for  literature. 


TUBE  CRAFT,  INC.,  DEPT.  C 

1311  West  80»h  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Frathel's  Originations 

It  is  hard  to  believe  there  could  be 
more  beauty  in  our  violets  but  there 
is.  Beautiful  foliage  with  large,  lush 
blossoms  make  such  show  stoppers  as 
''Here's  My  Heart,"  "Evermore," 
"Night  Flight."  A  whole  new  series  of 
variegated  foliage. 

Stamp  for  1961  List. 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.Y. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Large  and  Small  Plants 
Leaves,  Pots,  Flats,  Soil,  Fertilizer 
Rooting  Media  —  Plant  Stands 
Open  7  days  a  week  from  1:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
Visitors  Welcome  No  Shipping 

MARJORIE'S  VIOLET  CENTER 

83  Summer  St.  Uptown  Athol,  Mass. 

Phone  CH  9-3426 


SAINTPAULIA  SPECIE  LEAVES 

Specie  Seed  When  Available 

New  —  Dbl.  Pink  with  S.  Grotei  Foliage 
Send  Stamped  Envelope  for  List 

MRS.  CHARLES  MILHAUS 

221  Stucker  Ave.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


SEND  FOR  THE  FREE 

BLUE  WHALE  STORY 

and  Hints  on  Violet  Culture 

Use  BLUE  WHALE  Rich 

Soil  Builder  and  Conditioner  for  one-third 
of  your  well-drained  potting  soil.  (Use 
Blue  Whole  instead  of  peat  moss  and 
fertilizers  to  give  correct  texture  and  bal¬ 
anced,  vital  food.)  You  will  have: 


V  More  and  longer  bloom 

(Glowing  colors  and  best  texture) 


Beautiful,  Healthier  Plants 

(Proven  by  professionals) 


k  Constant,  Prolonged  Feeding 

(Nutrition  as  long  as  humus  lasts) 
All  the  balanced  elements  from  the 
whole  whale  (only  the  fat  is  re¬ 
moved)  are  available  to  the  plant. 
The  bone  and  baleen  have  been 
emulsified. 


Use 

LIQUID  WHALE 

for  all  LIQUID  Feeding 


.  Concentrated  for  Economy 

More  economical  than  cheapest 
products,  when  results  are  counted 


Pure  Essence  of  the  Whole 


(From  emulsified  bone  and  red 
meat  in  the  balance  of  vitality  that 
is  WHALE) 


Most  West  Coost  Garden  Stores  hove  Blue 
end  Liquid  Whole.  Send  $1.00  for  post- 
poid,  duty-free,  12  fluid  ounce  can  of  Liquid 
Whale  (28  ounces,  $2.00)  and/or  $3.25  for 
o  bontam  bog,  (approx.  10  lbs.)  of  Blue  Whole 
Soil  Builder  ond  Conditioner  (sample  bog  of 
Blue  Whale  $1.00). 


ACME  PEAT  PRODUCTS 


R.R.  2,  Dept.  A.V.  31  Richmond,  B.C.,  Con. 


BUSTLES 


Delphine  R.  Hotchkiss,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Sharing  the  Joys  and  troubles  of  growing 

our  first  African  violets  brought  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Mason  (presently  of  Largo,  Florida)  and  my¬ 
self  very  close  together,  and  when  she  ad¬ 
mired  my  plant  of  Purple  Prince  I  naturally 
gave  her  leaves  to  start.  After  several  unsuc¬ 
cessful  tries,  I  rooted  a  leaf  and  gave  it  to 
her  when  we  were  sure  the  baby  plant  was 
about  through  the  soil.  Later  she  called  for  me 
to  come  and  see  it  as  she  was  certain  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  with  it,  even  though  it  i 
seemed  healthy.  We  isolated  it,  sprayed  it,  and  | 
I  came  home  sick  at  heart  because  I  felt  | 
that  I  had  surely  given  her  something  that  | 
would  ruin  her  entire  collection.  i 

It  continued  to  grow  and  we  continued  to  ; 

watch  as  well  as  spray.  Finally  it  came  into  i 

bloom.  It  had  the  same  coloring  as  Purple 
Prince  but  the  bloom  was  as  crazy  as  the  j 
foliage. 

We  both  tried  rooting  a  leaf  but  I  guess  we  | 
tried  too  hard.  Finally,  one  day  in  one  of  my  j 
trays  I  found  a  stake  with  the  word  “Goofy” 
and  behind  it  a  leaf  with  several  babies  just 
like  the  plant  at  Winifred’s.  Then  I  remem-  j 
bered  the  last  try  at  rooting  a  leaf  and  that 
I  had  marked  the  leaf  in  this  manner.  Many 
people  have  seen  the  plant  and  may  remem-  i 
her  it  under  that  name,  but  my  husband  didn’t 
think  “Goofy”  was  too  good  so  we  started  re¬ 
ferring  to  it  as  “Bustles.”  ! 

To  my  knowledge  it  will  always  propagate 
true.  Occasionally,  if  it  is  grown  where  it  is  ; 
too  warm,  the  leaves  will  not  have  the  bustle  j 
on  the  back,  but  this  characteristic  returns  i 
just  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  placed  in  a  cooler  | 
place.  I 

When  the  Masons  moved  to  Florida,  the 
original  plant  was  given  to  me  and  is  still  in 
my  collection.  Bustles  is  a  sport  or  mutation 
from  the  variety  Purple  Prince,  retaining  the 
beautiful  dark  color  of  the  parent  but  with 
an  unusual  sweet  pea  shaped  bloom.  The 
leaves  are  very  dark,  glossy,  red-backed  and 
with  extra  leaves  at  the  base.  end 
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AGE  OLD  JERSEY  GREENSAND 
Natural  POTASH  and  TRACE  MINERALS.  Con¬ 
tains  no  chemical  additives.  NATURALLY 
CONDITIONS  AND  MINERALIZES  YOUR 
SOIL.  For  farmers,  home  and  window  box 
gardeners.  Does  not  harm  or  cake.  Use  any 
season  alone  or  as  supplement  to  phosphate, 
composts,  peats.  Odorless.  Ask  Dealer  or  Write: 

NATIONAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  INC. 

Medford,  New  Jersey 


ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

(with  large  plantiets) 

Send  for  our  rooted  cutting  list.  Stamp 
for  list. 

Open  daily  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Closed  Sundays 


Kolb's  Greenhouses 

725  Belvidere  Road 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 


SAINTPAULIAS  HYBRID  DAYLILIES 

African  violet  plants,  bloom-size,  named,  as¬ 
sorted,  our  choice:  10  $4.95,  plus  65c  postage¬ 
packing.  Leaves:  Rooted,  10  $3.65,  Fresh  cut, 
10  $1.25;  Newer  25c  each,  30,  $6.00.  “Easy-do” 
folder  list  500  var.  described  30c.  Seed:  $1.00 
package.  African  violets,  hybrid  daylilies.  Fine 
daylily  seedlings  from  hand-pollinated  seed, 
$1.75  dozen. 

FFOULKES^ 

610  Bryan  St.,  Dept.,  A.  V.  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


PROOF  that  qUnL  roots 
fastest,  safest,  suresti 

.  .  .  without  exception,  it  is  the  best  and  quickest  I 
have  ever  used.  I  had  some  choice  leaves  and  put 
them  in  “gunk.”  In  2  weeks  I  have  the  nicest  roots. — 
NEW  JERSEY. 

...  I  am  pleased  to  report  my  experience.  I  didn’t 
lose  a  single  leaf  and  had  roots  in  15  days.  Will  recom¬ 
mend  it  very  highly  to  my  friends. — KENTUCKY 

.  .  .  the  results  are  beyond  expectations.  All  leaves 
have  rooted  well  in  less  than  3  weeks  and  in  the  worst 
season.— -CONNECTICUT 

.  .  .  put  12  leaves  to  soak  in  late  May.  11  rooted  in 
12  days,  1  in  13  days.  Had  plantiets  in  August.  With 
my  2nd  order,  rooted  37  leaves  that  averaged  14  days. 
49  leaves  without  a  loss.  This  is  a  new  experience. 
Recommend  it  without  reservation. — WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 

.  .  .  send  me  another  bottle  of  “gunk.”  —  following 
is  my  report  on  the  rooting  —  1  leaf  in  10  days,  3  in 
12,  3  in  13,  3  in  14.  1  Coleus  in  4  days.  1  Gloxinia  6 
days.  —  OREGON 


qunL 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 
LEAF  ROOTER 

Available  in  concentrate.  An  amount  sufficient  to 
make  1  quart,  $1.25;  1  gallon,  $3.25.  Postpaid. 

For  Sale  By:  Nelson  Form  Violets,  Route  #1,  Athol, 
Moss.;  Mrs.  Karl  E.  Smith,  315  Gilford  Ave.,  Laconia, 
N.  H.;  John  Heckel,  105-21— 188th  St.,  Hollis  12, 
N.  Y.,*  Mrs.  Mildred  Downes,  Pembroke  St.,  Pem¬ 
broke,  N.  H. 


ASK  FOR:  SMITHES  PLANTER  MIX 

At  Your 
Favorite 

Variety,  Grocery, 
Seed  or 
Hardware  Store 


ATTINTION:  Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

1S13  E.  Iflli  St.  Tulta,  Okie. 


LEAVES,  PLANTS,  ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

Variegated  foliages.  Some  old,  some  new 
varieties.  State  inspected.  Stamp  for  list. 

RACHEL  F.  HUSEMAN 

1312  N.  26th  Quincy,  Ill. 


m}N..  .FOR  YOUR  ^[oraCart  ! 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW 


FITS  ALL  ^loraL^arU . .  Interchangeable 
on  all  models! 

ATTRACTIVE  NEUTRAL  COLOR... Perma 
nently  molded-in'to  every  tray! 

LIGHT-WEIGHT  AND  STRONG  . . .  Easy  to 
handle. ..Won’t  dent  or  break! 

RUST- PROOF -RESISTS  CHEMICALS... 

Impervious  to  moisture,  corrosion,  \weather! 

EASY-TO- CLEAN  SURFACE... Washable, 
hard  satiny  finish! 

HAS  CONVENIENT  DRAIN. ..For  draining 
...without  removal  of  plants! 

Price:  ITRAY  -$  8.50  2  TRAYS-  16.00  STRAYS-  23.50 

Remit  by  Check  or  Money  Order.  F.  O.B.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Ohio  Residents  add  3%  sales  tax. 

me.  1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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HOOT  M  O  N I 
HERE'S  REAL  ECONOMY! 


THRIFTEE 
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PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 

Now 

Available 
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in 

COLOR! 

Brilliant  orange 
Rich  red 
Gay  yellow 
Spring  green 
Sky  blue 
Pure  white 


•  Permanent — Attractive 

•  Better  than  old-fashioned  wooden 
ones — and  of  competitive  prices 

•  Lightweight  for  convenience 

•  Available  in  4  sizes 

•  Easily  marked  with  soft  lead 
pencils,  rubber  stamps  or  printing 

•  Mode  by  the  makers  of  famous 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  —  your 
guarantee  of  top  quality 

Economical  THRIFTEE  Plastic  Plant 
Markers  will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or  mil¬ 
dew.  They  can  be  easily  cleaned  for 
re-use  with  household  cleanser  and  a 
damp  cloth. 


Mlt>33i81MKS3«8ai 
1  *'»!»8Si-*i388« 


THRIFTEE  Markers  are  a  real  boon  to 
florists,  nurserymen  and  growers  .  .  . 
wherever  durable,  attractive  plant 
markers  are  required  in  quantity  ot  o 

minimum  price! 

THRIFTEE  Marker  Prices 


Quantity 
(all  same 
color) 

3” 

4” 

5” 

6” 

100 

$1.00 

$1.15 

125 

$1.00 

250 

$1.00 

1.55 

2.30 

2.55 

500 

1.60 

2.50 

3.65 

4.10 

1000 

2.50 

3.90 

4.80 

5.40 

(3’*  Thriftee  Markers — 7/16”  wide; 
4”.  5”,  and  6”  ~  5/8”  wide) 

Send  your  check  and  we  pay  postage. 
Be  sure  to  specify  color  desired 

otherwise,  all  orders  will  be  filled  with 
spring-green  markers. 

Write  for  Thriftee  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

SAMPLE  ORDER  only  $1.00  postpaid 
(125  assorted  markers) 


LIFETIME  MARKERS 

Clyde*  Michigan 

Far  West:  1864  S.  ISOth  St.,  Seattle  88,  Washington 
Canada:  C.  A.  Cruickshank,  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


Leaf  Surprise 

Lucile  Gransky,  Perryville,  Maryland 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  what  I  think 
was  a  somewhat  unusual  experience  with 
one  of  several  leaves  that  had  been  given 
to  me;  it  did  not  send  up  any  little  leaves, 
but  suddenly,  after  five  months,  a  stem  ap¬ 
peared.  A  few  weeks  later  I  could  see  that 
it  was  definitely  a  flower  stem,  not  a  leaf 
stem,  and  shortly  thereafter  it  bloomed.  As 
you  will  see  from  the  picture,  there  is  nothing 
growing  but  the  flower  stem. 

After  blooming,  the  leaf  sent  up  small 
shoots,  and  then  there  was  a  little  plant  about 
one  inch  tall  that  had  four  leaves.  end 
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YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  “elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  .  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  89c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.49  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE:  Write  for  free  sample  and  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


nm  Mm 


Depf.  AV-IS,  622  W.  1 19Mi  Sf.,  Chicogo  28,  III. 
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SPONGE.ROIC 

TRU-GREEN  ORGANIC-CHELATES 

The  rock  that  breathes  in  yaur  soil. 

Sponge-Rok  aerates  any  soil  permitting  it  to 
"breathe."'  This  is  conductive  to  better  and  more 
rapid  root  growth. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  direct  to 

us  for  prices  and  information  on  and  2 

bushel  bags. 

Tru-Green  organic-chelates  either  iron  or  Nur¬ 
seryman's  Mix  which  is  a  blend  of  iron  mongonese 
and  zinc  remain  available  to  a  plant  over  a  wide 
range  of  soil  conditions  from  acid  to  alkaline. 
Send  for  a  free  Hunger  Chart  or  a  1  oz.  trial  size 
of  either  the  iron  or  Nurseryman's  Mix _ 29^. 

DEALER  INQUI 

IRIES  INVITED 

SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Avenue 

Middlefon«  Wisconsin 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  —  Leaf  Settings 
Newer  Varieties  —  Old  Favorites 
Stamp  For  List  —  USA  Only 

LINDLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

803  N.  Garden  Boise,  Idaho 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

First  Snow,  Sierra  Snowflake,  Buttermilk  Sky, 
Dbl.  Ebb  Tide,  Blue  Chips,  Roseo,  Fai  Lee, 
Claret,  Lilace,  Vallin’s  new  beauties,  Artcraft 
and  Butterfly  series  and  many  other  new 
varieties. 

Stamp  for  List  Closed  Saturdays 

MRS.  LEO  SPENGLER 

15  West  Preston  Ave.  Orlando,  Florida 


NOW  .  .  .  with  NEW 
Molded  Fiberglass  TRAYS! 

Interchangeable  on  any  Flora  Cart. 
1  tray' — $8.50;  2  trays — $16.00; 
3  trays  ■ — $23.50,  F.O.B.  Cleveland. 


Enjoy  the  Finest 

in  Indoor  Gardening! 


^-ioraC^arl 


GET  A 

“  Ota 

The  World's  Finest 

Portable  Indoor  Greenhouse! 


Flora  Cart  is  the  original,  most  popular  movable  and 
practical  unit  for  easy  indoor  gardening!  Raise  luxurious 
African  Violets  .  .  .  force  spring  flowering  bulbs  and  get 
strong  plants  from  all  seeds  and  cuttings!  NOW  every 
Flora  Cart  comes  with  beautiful  new  molded  fiberglass 
trays  .  .  .  lightweight  and  strong,  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  impervious  to  moisture,  'chemicals  or  weather! 
Choose  from  two  Flora  Cart  models:  3  Trays,  $57.00; 
2  Trays,  $44,50,  (Light  Fixtures  additional.)  Rugged 
lifetime  construction  of  satin  aluminum  tubing.  The 
large  heavy  duty  A"  diameter  rubber-tired,  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  makes  it  easily  movable,  even  over  heavy 
carpeting!  Equip  your  Flora  Cart  with  Combolite  fix¬ 
tures  designed  especially  for  flower  culture,  combining 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  lights,  proved  superior  to 
either  one  alone! 


NOTE— The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  Flora  Cart  are  happy 
to  again  present  a  Flora  Cart  (Model  CA2  complete 
unit)  as  an  award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  French  Lick,  Indiana,  April  16,  17,  18,  1961. 

CLASS — Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1 
white,  any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each 
plant  must  score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are 
to  be  entered  in  the  regular  classes  for  true  purples, 
pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953__Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954—  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955 —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan, 

1956—  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1957^ — ^Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

1958—  Mrs.  Edward  Casey,  Rochester,  New  York. 

1959—  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

1960—  Mrs,  Alexander  R.  Colyer,  Brightwaters,  New  York. 


ORDER  TODAY  .  .  . 

Send  check  or  money  order. 
WRITE  for  catalog  of  Flora 
Carts,  accessories  and  Tips  on 
Indoor  Gardening! 


Depf.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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SUPPLIES  FOR 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

Insecticides,  Soil,  Plastic  Labels,  Pots,  Etc. 


For  example: 

Malathion,  per  bottle  _  $1.45 

Mildex  (mildew)  _ ... _  1.25 

Soilene,  8  oz.  _ _ _ _  1.40 

Tropi-Grower  _  2.98 

110  Greenplast  labels  _ _ _ _  1.00 

12  capsules  sodium  selenate  _  1.65 

28  capsules  sodium  selenate  _  3.30 

100  capsules  sodium  selenate  _  9.45 

150  foot  roll  pot  rimmer  foil  _  1.50 

3  rolls  pot  rimmer  foil  _  4.00 

4  feet  7/32  Glasswik  _  1.00 

1  Pest  Control  Chart  and 

African  Violet  Troubles  Guide  -  1.00 

COMPLETE  LINE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


'^Whatever  you  want  —  Wherever  you  are" 

DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 

149  W.  Main  Street 
PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable 
African  Violet  Supply  House 


*  *  *  PASSPORT  TO  PLEASURE  .  .  . 

Pink  Crisp 

Crew  Cut 

Blue  Crisp 

Blue  Dragonfly 

Fairy-Lee 

Rag  Doll 

Jolly  Joker 

First  Snow 

Talent  Show 

and  hundreds  of  others 

Send  stamp 

for  catalogue  and  supplement 

African  Violets  by  Marge 

1722  Boston 

Post  Rd.  Milford,  Conn. 

Leaves 

,  .  .  Rooted  Cuttings  .  .  . 

Stote- Inspected  Plants 

Tips  For  Conventioneers 

Florence  T.  Foltz 
Reeds¥ille,  Pennsylvania 

If  French  Lick  is  going  to  be  your  first 
Convention,  here  are  a  few  bits  of  advice 
that  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

For  Camera  fans: 

First  of  all,  KNOW  your  camera.  Don’t  buy 
or  borrow  a  camera  and  trot  off  to  a  Conven¬ 
tion  without  first  learning  how  to  operate  the 
camera.  Practice  many  different  shots,  even 
though  it  may  seem  like  you  are  wasting 
film,  so  you  will  know  how  to  go  about  get¬ 
ting  the  particular  type  of  pictures  you  want. 

It  is  especially  important  that  you  know 
how  to  change  the  film,.  You  can’t  take  pic¬ 
tures  without  film,  and  if  you  don’t  know  how 
to  remove  an  exposed  one  and  load  up  with 
a  new  one,  you  might  as  well  not  bother  with 
a  camera. 

Bring  sufficient  flash  bulbs  with  you,  as 
well  as  plenty  of  film.  If  you  take  five  films 
—12  exposures  each— take  60  flash  bulbs.  It 
may  seem  like  a  lot  of  excess  baggage,  but 
more  often  than  not  pictures  are  taken  at 
hours  when  the  stores  are  closed,  and  it’s  a 
little  hard  to  find  stores  open  at  6  A.M. 

On  the  subject  of  Clothing: 

Wear  comfortable  shoes.  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  foot  discomfort,  and  besides  no 
one  cares  whether  your  shoes  and  dress  match, 
or  how  old  the  shoes  might  be,  as  long  as  you 
are  comfortable. 

A  well  fitting  suit  with  drip  dry  blouses  is 
a  very  practical  outfit.  Also  very  comfortable 
are  cotton  or  jersey  knit  dresses  and  they 
travel  well.  Hats  are  a  matter  of  choice.  There 
are  just  as  many  people  without  as  with. 

Remember,  the  Convention  is  a  FLOWER 
show,  not  a  FASHION  show  and  it’s  much 
more  important  to  feel  good  than  to  look 
like  a  fashion  plate.  If  you  can  handle  an 
extra  suitcase,  bring  an  empty  one  and  fill  it 
with  Violet  to  take  home. 

end 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Three  Outstanding  Plants  .  .  .  $5.00  Postpaid 
ROSE-MERI^A  new  color  —  close  to  scarlet,  and  no  tinge  of  blue  or  fuchsia.  The  fringed  blooms 
are  held  high  over  wavy  foliage.  The  striking  color  is  intensified  under  good  light  conditions, 
but  even  under  poor  light  it  is  the  brightest  pink. 

GIGI— -Best  double  pink.  Very  fringed,  a  clear  fresh  pink  —  excellent  bloomer, 

BLUE  BLAZE— -A  blaze  of  blue,  white  edged  semi-double  blossoms.  Best  and  most  permanent  white 
edge. 

To  import  plants  from  Canada  to  the  U.S.A.  secure  free  permit  by  writing  U.S.  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  Permit  Div.,  209  River  St.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  Send  permit  with  order.  If  remitting 
by  cheque,  please  include  bank  charges. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalogue 

MERILEES  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

COWICHAN  STATION,  B.  C.,  CANADA 
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Box  No.  216  Clyde,  Michigan 


Lifetime  Markers 

Dept.  45 


JIFFY  PRINTER 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN 
PLASTIC  PLANT 
MARKERS 


In  Quantity  .  .  . 
Quickly  and  Economically 


Markers  Look  Neat  .  .  . 
''Professionally-Printed'' 


PLANT  MARKERS*  in  quality  .  .  . 
quickly  and  economically. 

Markers  look  neat  .  .  .  "profes¬ 
sionally-printed."  With  practice  you 
can  print  100  markers  in  minutes. 
JIFFY  PRINTER  is  complete  .  .  .  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  buy. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature  on 
JIFFY  PRINTER  and  our  complete  line 
of  Lifetime  and  Thriftee  Plastic  Plant 
Markers. 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids,  Spider 
Mite,  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  scented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 
cide.  V2  lb.  can  89c  at  your  dealer  or  order 
direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  Av29,  624  W.  119th  St. 

Chicago  28,  Illinois 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 


A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 


Dorothy  K.  Atkinson 


1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicago,  III. 


SQUARE  PLASTIC  FLOWER  POTS 


Twenty-four  pots  2”  square  for  $1  postpaid! 
Hold  as  much  soil  as  larger  round  pots  but 
need  less  space  for  growing.  Perfect  for  seed¬ 
lings,  cuttings,  and  rooting  African  violet 
leaves.  4  drain  holes  for  better  root  growth. 
50  for  $1.75:  100  for  $3.00;  2^/4"  size  24  for 
$1.50;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.25;  3^^”  size  24 
for  $2.95;  50  for  $4.75;  100  for  $9.25  postpaid. 
Catalog  included  tells  low  prices,  unusual  hard- 
to-find  supplies.  60  illustrated  pages.  Send 
20c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  catalog  only. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  820  Oxford,  Maryland 
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Violet  Growing  In  The 
Arizona  Mountains 

Marissa  Jackson,  Prescott,  Arizona 

IN  the  fall  of  1956  I  visited  another  African 
violet  lover.  She  had  at  that  time  about  as 
many  plants  as  I  now  have.  I  bought  a  Blue 
Boy  from  her  and  later  on  I  acquired  a  single 
pink  from  a  neighbor  of  mine  I  believe 
it  was  Pink  Cheer.  However,  I  watered  them 
too  much,  so  naturally  they  did  not  survive. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1958  I  tried  again. 
This  time  I  purchased  Queen’s  Cushion  from 
the  friend  who  had  sold  me  the  Blue  Boy. 
She  also  gave  me  several  different  leaves, 
Velvet  Girl,  Lady  In  Waiting  and  Temple  Bell 
among  them.  I  went  to  see  her  often,  some¬ 
times  once,  sometimes  twice  a  week,  and  just 
about  each  time  she  would  ask  if  I  wanted 
such  and  such  a  leaf  or  crown.  I  never  turned 
down  any  of  them,  you  may  be  sure.  I  also 
bought  many  fine  plants  from  her,  as  well  as 
ordering  rooted  cuttings  from  Henry  Ten 
Hagen. 

I  secured  Black  Magic  at  the  dime  store, 
some  vermiculite  and  pots.  In  a  3  pound 
shortening  can  I  mix  the  following  potting 
medium:  about  %  part  Black  Magic  to  V4 
part  vermiculite,  and  add  3  teaspoons  of  bone 
meal.  Then  I  run  hot  water  over  the  mixture 
and  it  is  ready  to  use  almost  immediately. 
My  plants  do  well  in  this  mix. 

I  have  not  tried  to  raise  any  show  type 
plants  but  I  enjoy  raising  African  violets 
immensely  now  that  I  grow  them  with  success. 
Briefly,  here  is  how  I  care  for  my  violets: 
I  put  my  plants  into  4  inch  pots  after  they 


start  blooming  and  spreading  out.  The  ferti¬ 
lizers  I  use  are  Plant  Marvel  on  the  blooming 
plants  and  Ra-Pid-Gro  on  the  young  plant. 
This  is  applied  (do  follow  the  manufacturer’s 
directions)  every  2  weeks  except  during  June, 
July  and  August.  I  water  my  plants  from  the 
top  entirely  and  to  date  have  never  had  crown 
rot.  There  are  2  windows  in  my  kitchen,  3 
in  the  living  room,  and  2  in  the  bedroom. 
African  violets  are  grown  in  front  of  all  the 
windows,  which  have  East,  West,  North  and 
South  exposures.  For  heat  this  past  winter  I 
had  a  natural  gas  circulating  heater  and 
never  let  the  temperature  go  below  60°  in 
any  of  the  rooms  where  the  violets  were 
growing. 

Some  of  my  favorite  doubles  are:  Dorothy 
Gray,  Pink  Arbutus,  Queen’s  Cushion, 
Bernice,  Blue  Peak,  Bridesmaid,  Nip  N’  Tuck, 
Snow  Ball,  Edna  Fischer,  Double  Garnet, 
Double  Violet,  Cavalier,  Double  Ruffled 
Queen,  Gorgeous  Rainbow,  Azure  Beauty, 
Fringed  Pom  Pon,  Lorna  Doone,  T-V  Cut 
Velvet.  Among  the  singles,  I  like:  Dresden 
Dream,  Lady  In  Waiting,  Pink  Zephyr,  Ivory 
Queen,  Celery,  Finlandia,  Bicolor,  Hi-Loa 
Light  Blue,  Suprita,  Rainbow  Geneva,  Lav¬ 
ender  Beauty,  Red  Beauty,  Peg  O’  My  Heart, 
Chartreuse  Lace,  Blue  Ohio. 

I  have  also  been  hybridizing.  The  following 
are  the  varieties  I  have  been  working  with: 

Celery  on  Red  Beauty;  Hi-Loa  Light  Blue 
on  Dresden  Dream;  Lady  In  Waiting  on  Blue 
Ohio;  Lady  In  Waiting  on  Temple  Bell;  Fin¬ 
landia  on  Pink  Zephyr;  Double  Violet  on  Pink 
Zephyr;  Chartreuse  Lace  on  Bicolor;  Pink 
Glow  on  Hi-Loa  Light  Blue;  Dresden  Dream 
on  Lady  In  Waiting;  Pink  Zephyr  on  Celery; 
Dresden  Dream  on  Finlandia;  Chartreuse  Lace 
on  Star  Sapphire;  Double  Violet  on  Snow 
Ball.  end 


Analysis 

16-21-27 


POKON 


Buy  POKON  PLANTFOOD  (or  your  potplanis. 


POKON  strongly  pro¬ 
motes  healthy  growth 
of  potplants  and 
occasions  abundant 
flowering,  POKON 
is  100%  soluble, 
so  no  risk  of  burning. 


One  package  of  2 
ounces  sufficient 
for  10  plants  for 
half  a  year. 


importer  lor  Cartade 

THE  HOLLAND  NURSERIES 
P  O  Bo«  E.  5325  St.  Johr*  N»ld 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  VARIETY  LIST  FOR  1960 

By  Carolyn  K.  Rector 

Lists  all  Registered  Violets  and  the  newest 
unregistered  varieties  to  January  1,  1960 
PRICE  — -  $2.50  POSTPAID 
California  orders  must  include  4%  Sales  Tax 

WHITLOW'S  BOOK  STORE 

2236  S.  Pocific  Ave.  Son  Pedro,  Colif. 


WATER-FOG  SPRAYER 
LIGHT  WEIGHT  —  PRECISION  BUILT 

One-hand  operation  with  trigger  action  pump. 
Squeeze  handle  for  clouds  of  dense  fog  to 
moisten  leaves  so  plants  can  drink!  Increases 
humidity.  All-directional  ball-and-socket  tip 
aims  fog  where  you  want  it,  inside  foliage  and 
under  leaves.  Colorful  heavy  gauge  polyethylene 
base  is  light  in  weight.  Will  not  tire  you.  Heavy 
duty  nickel  plated  noncorrosive  pump  mech¬ 
anism.  Two  spray  tips  included.  Fog  mist  or 
heavier  spray  for  all  garden  and  household  in¬ 
secticides,  moth  sprays,  etc.  Sturdy  professional 
sprayer.  Precision  built  for  long  uninterrupted 
service.  Guaranteed  replacement  or  repair  by 
manufacturer  if  ever  needed.  Pint  Size  $7.95, 
Quart  $8.95  postpaid.  3-part  tube  for  8”,  16” 
and  25”  extensions  of  spray  tip  $1.95  extra. 

UNUSUAL  HARD-TO-FIND  SUPPLIES  AND 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
SEND  20c  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

P.  O.  Box  819  Oxford,  Maryland 


MRS.  CAROLYN  K.  RECTOR 


P.  O.  Box  94  San  Pedro,  California 

Offers  New  Introductions 

(Leaves  Only) 

Afternoon  —  Even  Song  —  Impostor 
and  others 


— Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  list — 


ONLY  $3.00  For  a  World  of 
Gardening  Pleasure! 


PEGGIE  SCHULZ 

"Ready-to-Grow" 

INDOOR  GARDEN 

The  first  ready-to-grow  indoor  garden 
for  violets  and  other  choice  plants  deve¬ 
loped  by  Peggie  Schulz  after  years  of 
research.  Each  beautiful  bronze-toned 
planter  arrives  fully  planted  with  freshly 
harvested  seed.  JUST  ADD  WATER  AC¬ 
CORDING  TO  DIRECTIONS.  We’ve 
crossed  the  newest  and  finest  violets  so 
you  can  grow  real  SHOW  STOPPERS 
from  your  “Ready- to-Grow”  planter. 
(And  most  house  plants,  including  vio¬ 
lets,  bloom  as  quickly  from  seed  as  from 
cuttings.)  This  small  greenhouse  has  a 
ventilated  dome  for  controlled  humidity. 

Let  “Ready-to-Grow”  solve  your  gift 
problem.  Mail  your  gift  card  with  your 
order  and  we’ll  enclose  it  for  you. 

CHOICE  OF  THESE  EXCITING  VARIETIES; 

].  African  violets.  Flowers — ^singles,  doubles, 
smooth  or  fringed  edges,  many  outlined  with 
chartreuse.  Wide  color  range.  Foliage-ruf¬ 
fled,  quilted,  girls,  spiders,  and  spoons, 

2.  Amaryllis.  Dutch  hybrids  incl.  white. 

3.  Begonia  Rex.  Rainbow  foliage  for  shady 
nooks. 

4.  Begonia  semperflorens.  Bright  blooms  for 
sunny  spots. 

5.  Episcia.  Grow  these  gorgeous  leaved  plants 

correctly  (we  tell  you  how)  and  you’ll  love 
them. 

6.  Gesneriad  mixture.  Rare  hybrids  and  best 
of  the  established  kinds  of  these  African 
violet  cousins.  (Refer  to  stories  about  them 
in  late  ’59  and  early  ’60  “African  Violet 
Magazines”.) 

7.  XGloxinera.  Marvelous  African  violet  com¬ 
panion  plants.  Bloom  freely  in  windows  and 
under  lights. 

8.  Gloxinia.  “Slippers”  incl.  tiny  Sinningia 
pusilla.  A  terrific  bloomer! 

9.  Gloxinia.  Large  imports  and  domestics, 
singles  and  semi-doubles. 

10.  Miniature  roses.  Bloom  in  9  weeks! 

11.  Surprise!  Desirable  house  plants  with  same 
growing  conditions. 

12.  Vines  and  trailers.  To  trail  over  a  ledge  or 
climb  ’round  a  window. 

13.  Jerusalem-Cherry  and  Ornamental  Peppers. 
Scarlet  or  yellow  fruit  on  miniature  “trees”. 

14.  Daylilles.  Luscious  colors,  delightful  forms. 
Save  a  season’s  growth  by  starting  them 
in  your  window  garden. 


TO  ORDER:  Order  by  number  ONLY  from 
the  above.  No  seed  sold  separately.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  “Ready-to-Grow”  Indoor  Garden 
$3,00  each  ppd.  (Growing  Guide  included.) 


Peggie  Schulz,  Depf.  V 
7714  Fairfield  Rd.  N.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 
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The  June  Magazine  and  Members’  Handbook 
will  be  mailed  separately  this  year. — Ed. 


PLANTS  —  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  —  LEAVES 

Newest  and  Older  Varieties 
Free  List 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 
Route  1/  Box  48  Carrollton,  III. 


PAT'S  VIOLET  HOUSE 

1200  S.  101  E.  Ave.  Tulsa  12,  Okla. 

TE  5-4276 

•  1960  Convention  Winners 

•  Buyer’s  Guide  Selections 

•  Newest  Varieties  by  Top  Hybridizers 

We  Ship  Fresh  Cut  Leaves  Only 
PLEASE  SEND  STAMP  FOR  LIST 


Protect  Your  Africon  Violets 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

From  Soil  Pests  with; 

V-C  13  NEMATOCIDE  —  controls  root  nema¬ 

BEST  of  OLD  and  NEW 

todes.  8  oz.  bottle:  $2.75  ppd. 

FUMI-SOIL  Capsules  —  sterilizes  potting  soil 

—  Send  Stamp  for  List  - — 

24  capsules:  $1.75  ppd. 

Send  stamp  for  complete  supply  catalog. 

BERNARD  D.  GREESON 

2548  N.  Cramer  St.  Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 

MARY  0.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave.  High  Point,  N.  C. 

New  1961  lllustrat'ed 
List  Sent  Upon  Request. 

ROUND  PLASTIC  POTS  .  .  . 
UTILITY  COLORS 

21/2'^  25/$1.40  50/$2.50 

3''  25/$1.65  50/$3.00 

4"  Squatty  25/$2.50  50/$5.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

Goody  Goody 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  POTTING  SOIL 


PASTEURIZED  TRACE  ELEMENTS  ADDED 


THIS  SOIL  CONTAINS  PEAT  MOSS,  PERLITE  AND  LIME.  TO  WHICH 
THE  FOLLOWING  TRACE  ELEMENTS  (MANGANESE,  IRON,  COPPER, 
ZINC,  BORON,  AND  MOLYBDENUM)  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED.  IT  HAS  BEEN 
PASTEURIZED  (180  DEGREES  F.  FOR  30  MIN.)  TO  KILL  ALL  HARMFUL 
BACTERIA  AND  FUNGI.  IT  IS  THE  SAME  SOIL  WE  USE  FOR  GROWING 
PLANTS  IN  OUR  GREENHOUSES.  VOLUME  NOT  LESS  THAN  500  CUBIC 
INCHES  WHEN  PACKED . (OVER  9  QUARTS). 

$2.00  Postpaid 


YOLKMANN  BROS.  GREENHOUSES 


2714  MINERT  ST., 
DALLAS  1 9,  TEXAS 
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POSY  SUZY 
Revolying  Plont  Stand 


sturdy  wrought 
iron  construction. 
Colors  black  or 

white. 


inches  high;  24” 
.  Brackets 
revolving. 


10  sealed  brasstone 
pots  included  for 
direct  planting  or 
jardiniere  use. 


one  in 
parcel  post  carton. 
Easy  one  minute 
assembly.  Plants 

not  included. 


$11.95  each 
Postpaid  in  50 
states  and  Canada. 


GIFTWORKERS 


805A  Lindberg  Dr.  Kansas  City  18,  Mo. 

Dealers,  Jobbers  and  Mail  Order  operators, 
please  write  us. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES  25c 

Send  stamp  for  new  1961  list  that  includes 
many  choice  new  varieties  —  Butterfly  Violet 
Tips,  Irish  Lace,  Sierra  Snowflake,  Isle  of 
Dreams. 

VIONA  G.  SHELLINGER 

351  E.  Works  St.  Sheridan,  Wyo. 


ENCHANTMENT  AWAITS  YOU 

In  These  Prize  Winning  Varieties 

Free  list  on  request  of  many  more  new  ones 
and  the  old  favorites  for  the  collectors 


Fresh  Cut  Leaves  $1.00  each  (6  for  $5.00) 


Hand  Embroidered 
Lavender  Brocade 
Butterfly  Pink 
Papillion 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  50c 

Angel  Child 

Flash 

Jane  Starr 
Blaze 

Painted  Dip 

Jubilee 

Alabaster 


First  Snow 

Pinwheel 

L.  Tulana  Lyric 


each  (8  for  $3.50) 
Cascade  Prelude 
Angelee 
Afterglow 
U-Butterfly 
Fair  Lady 
Wings  of  Eden 


Please  add  $1  for  handling  and  postage 
50c  for  special  delivery 

Annalee  Vhletry 


29-50  214  Place  Bayside  60,  New  York 


Richter’s  Choice  For  ’61 

STAINED  GLASS  —  Exciting  new  color  com¬ 
bination — frilly  blossoms  of  white  streaked 
and  stained  with  red.  Extremely  dark  frilled 
foliage  with  red-reverse.  Stunning  and  dif¬ 
ferent. 

HERITAGE  —  This  purple  double  we  ''made  to 
order."  It  is  really  big,  really  double,  really 
dark  deep  purple,  and  really  prolific.  A 
handsome  variety  you  will  be  proud  to  add 
to  your  collection. 

ALADDIN- — Clusters  of  double  lavender 
blooms,  tailored  foliage.  Always  loaded  with 
blooms. 

CHIMES Raspberry-pink  blooms  with  deeper 
center.  Semidouble,  with  tailored  foliage. 

GUMDROP — -Sparkling  frilly  pink  double, 
with  lovely  dark  slightly  wavy  foliage. 

LA  FEMME  ■ —  Deep  rose-pink  semidouble,  with 
beautiful  dark  glossy  foliage. 

NIGHT  SHADE — -Dark  blue-purple  double, 
clusters  of  lovely  dark  blooms  with  tailored 
foliage. 

PARAGON  —  Lively  lavender  semidouble, 
bright  light  green  foliage. 

PAREE  ^ — Fluted  single  pink,  very  prolific.  At¬ 
tractive  dark  foliage. 

ROXIE^ — Frilly  pastel  pink  double,  beautifully 
contrasted  with  dark  foliage. 

A  stamp  brings  you  our  spring  price  list 
with  these  new  introductions,  also  many  more 
favorite  varieties,  both  new  and  older.  Spring 
shipping  season  starts  mid-March.  Prompt 
shipment  assured. 

RICHTER’S 

GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hammond,  Indiana 
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Bee  Wills,  El^,  Illinois 


Mrs.  Gordon’s 
Violets 


Mrs,  Gordon  is  shown 
with  some  of  her 
beautiful  plants. 


Elgin  violet  collectors  are  basking  in  the 
triumphs  of  one  of  their  newcomers  to 
Elgin,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Gordon  -of  Blackhawk  Manor, 
1199  Hiawatha  Street.  Mrs,  Gordon  returned 
from  the  National  Convention  with  3  blue,  4 
red  and  1  white  ribbon  besides  taking  blue 
ribbons  for  her  arrangements.  Again  in  May 
she  won  9  ribbons  for  plants  and  again  took 
ribbons  on  arrangements  at  the  state  show  in 
Springfield.  Although  Mrs.  Gordon  belongs 
to  no  local  club,  she  is  interested  in  all  violet 
growers  in  the  Elgin  area.  She  holds  open 
house  each  Wednesday  were  she  graciously 
shows  off  her  fine  collection  which  is  grown 
under  rose  and  blue  fluorescent  lights;  also 


she  is  always  willing  and  ready  to  help  be¬ 
ginners  on  soil  mixtures,  pest  problems  or  any 
other  difficulty  they  may  be  experiencing 
with  their  own  plants. 

Besides  growing  Super  Violets,  Mrs. 
Gordon  is  a  very  versatile  little  lady,  having 
taken  many  ice  skating  and  tennis  trophies  in 
those  sports  .  .  .  her  violet  room  is  lined  with 
her  trophies  that  prove  most  interesting  to  her 
many  callers.  Her  eldest  son  is  also  a 
champion  ice  skater,  and  she  is  grooming  her 
smaller  son  in  the  same  sports  —  all  this  be¬ 
sides  being  an  extra  fine  cook  and  candy 
maker.  end 


LIFITIMI  AND  THRIFTfE  PLASTIC  MARKERS  —  NOW  IN  NEW  COLORS  ! 

LIFETIME  plastic  markers  are  ideal  for  use  by  the  home  or  commercial  grower  or  dealer  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  price  plants,  cuttings  or  seedlings.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in  nurseries  and  conservatories  for 
identification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Tie-on  tags  give  permanent  identification  to  nursery  stock  and 
perennial^.  Styles  A  and  B  are  preferred  by  growers  of  African  violets.  LIFETIME  markers  are  now 

made  in  green  as  well  as  white.  We  will  ship  white  .if  no  color  is  mentioned. 

THRIFTEE  markers  are  flexible  and  priced  to  replace  wooden  markers  for  one  time  use.  THRIFTEES 
are  made  in  green,  blue,  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  white.  (8”  size  in  green  only.)  Please  give  first  and 

second  color  choice  and  mention  color  NOT  wanted.  If  no  color  is  mentioned  we  will  ship  green. 

Write  on  LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencils,  or  order  our  special 
and  waterproof  pencils.  The  markings  stay  on  until  removed  with  a  moist  cloth  and  scouring  powder. 
LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  markers  will  not  disintegrate  or  decay  and  may  be  used  over  and  over, 
either  indoors  or  outdoors. 

LIFETIME  WHITE  OR  GREEN  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


Postpaid 

Quantity  Prices 

SIZES  AND  STYLES 

Style 

50 

100 

500 

vertical  stake 

A 

11,25 

$5.50 

B-— 2”x5”  tee  stake 

B 

$27oo 

2.75 

11.00 

T  stake,  removable  tab 

B4 

1.50 

6.00 

C— 6”  vertical  stake 

C 

1.5§ 

2.25 

10.00 

D— l”x2”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

D 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E~l”x3”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10,50 

F— notched  tie-on  tag 

F 

1.25 

5J0 

H— 2%”x8”  tee  stake 

H 

3J0 

5.00 

21.00 

J— 3”xl2”  tee  stake 

J 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K— 4%”xl8”  tee  stake 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

§7.50 

P— l”xl2”  vertical  stake 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

TIE-ON  COPPER  WIRES  INCLUDED  WITH  D,  E,  AND  F. 


SIZE 

THRIFTEE  FLEXIBLE 
100 

COLORED 

125 

LABELS 

250 

500 

1000 

7/16’ 

’  X  3’ 

'*  vertical  marker 

$1.00 

$1.60 

$2.50 

5/8” 

X  4” 

vertical  marker 

$1.00 

1.55 

2.50 

3.90 

5/8” 

X  5” 

vertical  marker 

$1.00 

2.30 

3.65 

4.80 

5/8” 

x-6” 

vertical  marker 

1.15 

2.55 

4.10 

5.40 

5/8” 

X  8”  vertical  marker 
SEE  INFORMATION 

1,45 

ABOVE 

3.40  5.40 

RELATIVE  TO  COLORS 

7.20 

TRIAL  ASSORTMENTS:  No.  1—50  LIFETIME  markers,  10  each  of 
A,  C,  D,  and  F  and  5  each  of  B  and  H— $1,00  postpaid. 

No.  2—125  THRIFTEE  markers,  assorted  sizes— $1,00  postpaid. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWERS  SPECIALS:  75  Style  A,  $1.00;  1000  Style  A,  $9.50  postpaid. 
DEALERS:  Write  for  wholesale  prices,  using  your  letterhead  or  .other  identification. 


1126  ARTHUR  ST. 


HARVIY  J.  RIDGE 

Dept.  Mia 


WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION  .  .  . 

To  our  many  friends,  who  may  have  won¬ 
dered  why  we  have  been  remiss  in  answering 
letters  and  requests. 

On  November  5th,  we  all  suffered  an  ir¬ 
replaceable  loss  Doris  Leigh,  my  wife  and 
beloved  companion  thru  many  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations,  passed  away. 

We,  who  remain,  deeply  regret  any  delays 
and  inconveniences  that  may  have  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  you,  however,  we  will  carry  on,  in  a 
manner  she  would  desire,  and  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  the  quality  of  products  she  in¬ 
sisted  on  - —  this  will  be  our  tribute  to  her 
memory. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  kind  indulgence. 

Charles  Leigh 

Q)oris  £eigh  greenhouse 

731  Orangeburg  Rd.  River  Vale,  N. 


SWINGING  "GARDEN-GATE" 
PLANT  RACKS 

Ideal  for  those  special  plants  you  want  to 

display. 


Large  size:  40”  high 
K  13”  across  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Removable  fluted 
trays.  Will  hold  pots 
with  up  to  and  incl. 
3”  bottoms.  Black 
wrought  iron.  Hard¬ 
ware  incl.  $14.95  pair. 

New  size:  24”  high  x 
13”  across  the  bottom. 

3  trays  on  each  rack. 
$11.95  pair. 

All  orders  postpaid 
east  of  the  Miss.  Add 
$1.00  postage  per  pair 
west  of  the  Miss.  $2.00 
Canada.  No  C.O.D.’s 
please.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Penna.  residents  add 

4  %  sales  tax. 


POULETTE  WELDING  CO. 


Kempfon,  Penna. 


INTRODUCING - 

LITTLE  SMOKEY 
GOLLIWOGG 
IRISH  ELF 

Three  most  attractive  little  window 
sill  plants  that  never  grow  too  large  — 
always  in  profuse  bloom  showing  off 
their  full  double  blossoms  on  dainty, 
unusual,  shiny  foliage.  Also: 

CUTE  TALK,  ANNIE  KIM, 
WHITE  SWIRLS,  ABBEY  DAWN 

Sorry,  no  shipping  but  if  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  attend  the  National  Convention, 
we  shall  have  all  above  varieties  there. 

WEST'S  GREENHOUSES 

Entrances  at 
1623  Portland  Ave.  & 

1165  Ridge  Rd.  U.  S.  Rt.  104  E. 
Rochester,  New  York 


PLASTIC  POTS  AND  SAUCERS 

Round  Regular  —  All  White 


1^4” 

25/$1.00 

50/$1.75 

100/$  2.75 

2” 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  3.00 

21/4” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  4.00 

2V2” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.00 

100/$  5.00 

3” 

25/$2.00 

50/$3.75 

100/$  7.00 

31/2” 

25/$2.75 

50/$5.25 

100/$  9.50 

4” 

25/$3.75 

50/ $7 .00 

3V2”  -  4”  white 
)ts  —  All  White 

100/$12.00 

Same 

price  for  3”  - 
Square  Pc 

s  squatties. 

21/4” 

25/ $1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  4.00 

21/2” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  5.25 

3” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

100/$  6.00 

31/2” 

25/$2.00 

50/$3.75 

100/$  7.25 

4” 

25/$3.00 

50/$5.50 

100/$10.00 

Same 

price  for  Red, 

Yellow,  Green. 

Round  Regular  in  Utility  Colors 

2” 

25/$1.00 

50/$1.75 

100/$  3.00 

21/4” 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  4.00 

2V2” 

25/$1.35 

50/$2.50 

100/$  4.50 

3” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  5.50 

31/2” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

100/$  6.00 

4” 

25/$3.00 

50/$5.50 

31/2”  _  4”  squatt 

100/$10.00 

Same 

price  for  3”  - 

ies. 

Square  Pots 

in  Utility  Colors 

21/4” 

25/$1.00 

50/$1.75 

100/$  3.00 

21^” 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  4.00 

3” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  5.25 

31^” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

100/$  6.00 

4” 

25/$2.00 

50/$3.75 

100/$  7.25 

Plastic  Saucers  -  Black  -  for  Round  &  Squatties 

#2 

25/$1.00 

50/$1.75 
for  2”,  21/4”, 

100/$  3.00 
,  21/2”  Pots 

#3 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  4.00 

#4 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

and  4”  Round  & 

100/$  6.00 

for  31/2” 

:  Squatties. 

Plastic  Saucers  for  Square  Pots 
Black,  White,  Yellow,  Red,  Green 
31/2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

4”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

Please  add  10%  for  postage  and  packing.  Please 
sign  your  name  and  address  clearly.  Thank  you. 

MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 

41  Love  St.  Austell,  Georg  io 

"Please  say  you  saw  it  in  A.  V.  M." 
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Ants 

W.  E.  Aslin,  Bulawayo,  Southern  Rhodesia 

In  the  September  1959  issue  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  on  page  50  there  was  a 
query  from  Neola  Wennerlund  regarding  ants. 
Here  we  have  dozens  of  different  varieties, 
including  sugar  ants,  soldier  ants,  white  ants 
(small  but  capable  of  eating  a  wooden  house 
down  to  the  ground  in  a  matter  of  days),  red 
ants  (not  necessarily  communistic  but  a 
nuisance  all  the  same),  also  the  small  black 
ant,  and  a  larger  variety  which  spreads  the 
Australian  bug  on  to  rose  and  fruit  trees, 
so  that  it  can  milk  it.  The  small  one  also  car¬ 
ries  blights  around. 

A  simple  remedy  is  a  puff  pump  containing 
D.D.T.  or  a  similar  powder.  I  find  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  to  blow  this  powder  into  the  wet 
granite  chips  in  the  pot  trays,  say  3  or  4  times 
a  year.  I  believe  Pyrethrum  is  harmless  to 
pets;  it  will  not  spoil  the  looks  of  the  plant 
if  it  is  puffed  on  to  the  soil  and  the  bottom  of 
the  stem.  end 


TERRIFIC!  ....  BEYOND  ALL  EXPECTATIONS! _ WE  SAY  -  'THANK  YOU." 


"THE  V 

^  FOR  "PRIZE 

-WINNING" 

D  U  ET"/^ 

AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 

NOW  ^ — By  your  wonderful  response  to  our  December  offer  of  "The  Duet",  we  once  again,  by  your 
popular  demand,  bring  you  a  REPEAT  OFFER  and  opportunity  for  "The  Duet"  ...  a  caressing  new  life 
vital izer,  with  a  strong  determination  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  finest  African  violets  —  yet,  with  a 
"Prize-Winning"  gentle  touch. 

Wonder  Garden  Spray 

A  special  formulation  to 
protect  and  promote  the 
growth  of  the  finest  Afri¬ 
can  violets. 

Controls:  Cyclamen  mites, 
thrips,  aphids,  white  flies 
and  mealy  bugs.  Also: 
trouble  makers  that  live 
in  the  soil  such  as  spring- 
tails,  symphyllids  and 
larva  of  black  flies. 

"THE  DUET" — A  COMBINATION  PACKAGE  OF  AN  8-oz.  size  of  both  WONDER  GARDEN  SPRAY 
and  VIO-VIM  at  a  total  cost  of  .  .  .  $3.95  POSTAGE  PREPAID  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

What  Better  Gift  than  "The  Duet"  for  Birthdays,  Hospitality  Gifts,  for  Prizes,  and 
for  Your  Friends. — Send  Your  Check  or  Money  Order  To  ...  . 

REMARK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  38-651,  Miami,  Florida 

REPEAT  OFFER!  ....  SEND  FOR  "THE  DUET"  NOW! 


Vio-Vim 

A  special  formulation  to 
help  take  the  difficulty 
out  of  growing  African 
violets  by  filling  them 
with  necessary  minerals 
and  vitamins. 

Is  a  compound  of  many 
minerals  and  vitamins 
processed  so  that  they 
are  readily  available  to 
the  plants. 


LEAF  ROOTING  SUPPLIES 

Root  African  violet  leaves  quicker  in  Sponge- 
Rok:  59c  and  Nodampoff  Sphagnum  Moss:  $1.75. 
Speed  rooting  with  Thompson’s  A.  V.  Rooter;  2 
oz.  bottle:  $1.25  or  Rootone:  1/4  oz.  40c.  All 
prices  include  postage. 

BERNARD  D.  GREESON 

3548  N.  Cramer  Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 


'^AFTERGLOW  SUPREME'' 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  (ready  now) . 50c 

Minimum  order  3  for  $1.50  Postpaid. 

—  THIS  ONE  WILL  HIT  THE  TOP  — 

MILLDAIR  FARMS 

Manlius  2,  New  York 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves,  Plants,  Small  Plants,  Old  and  New 
Varieties.  Reasonable  prices  or  wholesale  in 
quantities.  List  for  a  stamp. 

MARJORIE  CARD 

Edmeston,  New  York 
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INTRODUCING 


MANELTA'S  (Mrs.  Robt.  Lanigan) 

ANGEL  FLUFF— -Clusters  of  full  double  white 
blossoms  with  delicate  blue  edge  from 
green  buds,  non-drooping  medium  green 

foliage. 

PINK  POODLE—Vivid  pink  ruffled  double  on 
purple  stems,  medium  green  foliage,  terrific 
bloomer,  shapes  itself  well. 

THE  PERSIANS- — Double  pink  blossoms  above 
beautiful  variegated  foliage  which  shows 
much  pink. 

ROYAL  ORBIT,  BEVY  OF  ROSES,  TRULY 

YOURS,  DAWN  ROSE,  MILKY  WAY. 

VALLIN'S  —  MITZY,  BLUE  LOU,  JANE  STAR 

KAHLER,  HAMMOND,  MADISON,  HAGA, 

ARNDT,  others 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  ONLY 

Stamp  for  List 

£utie  Q)unlap 

5007  Chestnut  Avenue 
Kansas  City  30,  Missouri 


SOPHIA  M.  BAKER 

African  Violets 

We  are  now  introducing  our  own  originations. 
GOLLY  BEE— pictured  in  Sept.  '60  magazine. 
GEE  WHIZ — -companion  plant  to  above. 
BU-T-PRIZE  and  BU-T-STAR  and  many  others. 

Rooted  Cuttings,  Small  Plants,  Leaves. 

3c  Stamp  for  List,  Ready  April  1st. 

1835  S.  E.  52nd  Ave.  Portland  15,  Oregon 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 
We  have  a  limited  supply  of  seed  from  known 
and  labeled  crosses  on  many  of  the  latest  varie¬ 
ties.  To  mention  a  few  we  have  crosses  on 
Constance  Hansen,  Charm  Song,  Afterglo,  Good 
News,  T-V  Rose  Froth,  Pale  Blue  Waverly  and 
April  Love.  Because  the  stock  available  changes 
quickly  we  don’t  print  a  list  of  these  crosses. 
If  you  will  write  and  inquire,  we  may  have 
crosses  on  your  favorite  variety.  The  price  is 
approximately  100  seeds  for  $1.50. 

Mixture  A— -more  than  50  single  flowered  va¬ 
rieties  300  seeds  $1.00;  Mixture  B— -from  varie¬ 
ties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  150  seeds  $1.00; 
Mixture  C— -from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  double  flowered  varieties  150  seeds  $2.00; 
Mixture  D — from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  other  pink  or  white  varieties  150  seeds 
$2.00;  Mixture  FM— -our  best  mixture,  300  seeds 
$3.00  of  fine  hybrids,  mixed  colors,  fringettes. 
Special  Seed  Starting  Tray  containing  excellent 
growing  media  designed  for  a  “no  failure”  $1.00 
plus  25c  for  postage. 

FOREST  MILL 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

4725  E.  35th  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


"TERRIFIC" 

The  soil  mix  based  on  University  of  California 
Manual  recommendations.  Fumigated  and 
treated  with  V-C  13. 

3  qf.  bag  —  $1.00  3  bags  for  $2.50 

postpaid  east  of  Mississippi 
west  add  45e 

Special  rates  for  clubs 

Q)om  £eigh  Sreenhouse 

731  Orongeburg  Rd.  River  Vale,  N.  J. 


Visitors  Welcome  Mail  RFD  #1  Athol 

Nelson  Farm  Violets 

Phillipston,  Mass. 

(Near  Fox  Run) 

Now  Shipping  Plants  and  Leaves  — 

State  Inspected 

Write  for  List  - —  Stamp  Please 
The  newest,  most  exotic  varieties,  such  as: 
PIXIE  FIRE — Green  Petticoats — Grand  Ruler. 
GUNK — -Fastest,  Surest,  Safest,  Leaf  Rooter — 
$1.25  ppd.  SPONGE-ROK,  Univ.  Calif.  Mix, 
Organic  Mix,  Charcoal,  Rooting  Mix,  Plant 
Marvel  —  and  all  supplies. 


F.  M.  HAGA  &  SON 

5033  Doris  Sf. 

Charlotte  5,  N.  C. 

Offer  for  your  violet 
enjoyment  —  a  whole  new 
series  of  Pink  Dips. 

Send  stamp  for  list. 

- —  Closed  Sundays  — - 

Phone  KE  7-0838 
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HYPOKi^- 


BRINGS  MORI  BEAUTY  &  BLOOMS 
TO  ALL  AFRICAN  VIOLETS... 

Perfectly  balonced  for  correctly  feed¬ 
ing  African  Violets  and  other  house 
plants.  Simply  dissolve  in  water  ond 
apply  to  root  system  of  plants  as 
directed.  It  quickly  feeds  every  part 
of  the  plant  without  danger  of  over¬ 
stimulating.  Commercial  growers  fmd 
it  produces  bigger,  more  vigorous 
plants,  with  more  ond  larger  blooms. 

Seedlings  and  cuttings  rooted  in  sand 
©r  propagating  media  kept  moist 
with  HYPONeX'solufion  grow  quicker, 
stronger.  Root  shock  is  reduced  when 
transplanting. 

10  o*.  pkg.  makes  60  gals.  .  .  .  Postpaid  $1.00 

Larger  quantities  available.  Write  For  prices. 

THEONeX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK 

A  new  book  by  Esther  C.  Grayson  fully  illustrated  frem 
photographs  by  F.  F.  Reckwel!  gives  a  complete  guide  on 
the  growing  and  culture  of  African  Violets.  It  is  also  a 
reference  book  for  listings  of  new  varieties  as  t©  color, 
style  of  flower  and  names.  Covers  subject  of  propagation 
from  cuttings  and  seeds  as  well  as  divisions. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK  .  .  Postpaid  $1 

Commercial  Growers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  write 
for  price  list  and  information  on  all  products  in  thm 
"ONeX"  line. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COPIEY,  OHIO,  U.5.A. 


The  MEMBEES'  HANDBOOK  will  not  be 
mailed  out  with  the  June  Magazine  but  will 
be  sent  as  a  special  edition  as  soon  after  June 
as  it  is  possible.  —  Editor. 


Endrin  For  Mite 

Mrs.  Claude  W,  Thornhill,  Rustburg,  Va. 

After  a  session  with  mites  about  three 
years  ago,  I  began  experimenting  with  the 
hope  of  finding  som.ething  which  would  con¬ 
trol  mites,  but  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
First  I  used  Malathion  then  I  read  articles 
by  well-known  violet  growers  recommending 
Endrin.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  using 
Endrin  only  and  with  splendid  results. 

Recommendations  are  as  follows:  1  teaspoon 
Endrin  to  IV2  quarts  of  slightly  warm  water. 
To  this  solution  I  add  Vz  teaspoon  of  liquid 
Vel.  Someone  said  the  use  of  liquid  Vel 
“makes  water  wetter”,  but  actually  Vel  makes 
the  solution  stick  to  the  plant.  I  use  a  pressure 
sprayer  holding  one  gallon. 

If  you  already  have  mites,  use  it  once  a 
week  for  four  weeks  and  afterwards  once  a 
month,  thoroughly  wetting  the  soil.  After 
three  months,  I  give  them  three  treatments 
at  two-week  intervals. 

Everything  in  the  plant  rooms  is  sprayed 
large  and  small,  from  rooted  cuttings  to  show 
plants.  In  spraying  blooming  plants,  the  noz- 
zle  is  placed  on  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  solution 
going  directly  on  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

After  spraying  bloom,ing  plants,  some  of  the 
blossoms  will  be  spotted,  but  not  enough  to 
worry  about,  Endrin  is  a  product  of  the  Shell 
Chemical  Company,  a  division  of  the  Shell 
Oil  Company.  I  find  it  most  economical  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  safe  to  use  in  the  home.  If 
^you  like,  you  can  use  a  mask  made  of  several 
layers  of  cheesecloth  over  your  nose  and 
mouth. 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  "Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets, 
gloxinias  and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or 
without  fluorescent  lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  are  now  available  (optional).  The  FLUOR-AL -is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full  size  (nearly  20"  x''52”)  aluminum 
trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for  mounting*  an  automatic 
time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary  accessories 
into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest  quality 
of  all  "apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18”  above  the 
trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

Send  us  your  order  for  the  new  book  GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER 
LIGHTS  by  Frederick  and  Jacqueline  Kranz.  Full  information  for  making 
and  using  equipment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other  plants  by 
artificial  light.  241  pages,  plus  16  pages  of  illustrations,  $4.95  postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  td  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL 
automatic  controls,  soil  mixes,  compost,  plastic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

Also  available  —  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50. 

HARVEY  J,  RIDGE 

11 26  Arthur  St.  Dept.  Mil  Wsumii#  Wii. 
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Leaf  Supports 

If  the  lower  leaves  of  an  African  violet 
become  limp  from  lack  of  water  and  droop 
down  around  the  pot  rim  they  may  be  aided 
back  into  their  former  position  with  the  tem¬ 
porary  help  of  a  circular  support  or  plant 
collar.  Steps  must  be  taken  in  time  to  lift 
the  leaves  up  before  they  become  firm. 

Cut  a  circle  of  cardboard  about  an  inch 
wide,  with  the  diameter  of  the  inside  slight¬ 
ly  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  pot;  cut 
into  halves;  slip  under  the  leaves;  and  fasten 
together  with  tape. 

Another  homemade  support  that  is  more 
lasting  can  be  made  from  an  aluminum  foil 
plate.  With  a  sharp  knife,  a  circle  can  be 
cut,  following  the  rings  stamped  into  the 
plate.  Cut  into  halves  and  use  in  same  manner 
as  the  cardboard  support.  Small  flat  ice  cream 
sticks  or  wooden  plant  markers  may  be  used. 
Split  these,  cut  to  the  desired  length,  and  in¬ 
sert  under  the  leaves  at  an  angle,  the  outer 
end  resting  on  the  rim  of  the  pot.  These  sup¬ 
ports  can  be  easily  removed  or  used  indefinite¬ 
ly  without  much  danger  of  injury  to  the  stems 
or  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Remember  to  place  all  supports  under  the 
leaves  when  the  leaves  are  limp  and  secure 
the  support  so  that  it  remains  firmly  in  place. 


a 


HOUSEPLANTS  THRIVE  IN 

Formula  5 


SSNSATlONAf.  NSW 
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INPOOn  GAnPSNlNG^ 


Mors  than  a  potting  soil!  More  than  a  plant¬ 
ing  mix!  "FORMULA  5"  is  the  completely 
balanced  growing  medium!  Combines  nutri¬ 
tious  organic  matter  .  .  .  beneficial  bacterial 

action  .  .  .  porosity  and  moisture  retention! 
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"FORMULA  5"  is  available  at  many 
garden  supply,  chain  and  variety 
stores.  Write  for  name  of  store 
nearest  you  and  for  FREE  folder  on 
plant  care! 


PiODUCTS 
id  Dept.  XXX,  Div.  of  Clinton  Nurseries 

I  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 


HERE'S  WHAT 
"FORMULA  5"  GIVES 
YOUR  HOUSEPLANTS 

1  GROUND  FIBROUS  PEAT 
**  foT  moisture  holding! 

2  ACTIVATED  HUMUS  for 
bacterial  enrichment! 

3  PULVERIZED  VOLCANIC 
*  ROCK  for  aeration! 

4  BALANCED  COMPOST  for 
,  prolonged  nutritional 
value! 

5  TREATED  LEAF  MOULD 
,  for  additional  organic 
matter  and  pH  stability! 


SOILMOIST 

for 

BETTER  VIOLETS 

Prevent  stunfed  growth  caused  by  under  water¬ 
ing  and  disease,  and  root,  rot  caused  by  over 
watering.  Just  fill  with  water,  put  in  soil,  ond 
read  like  a  thermometer.  Accurately  tells  if 
soil  is  "WET-MEDIUM-DRY."  JR.  SOILMOIST 
gage  is  perfect  for  African  violets  and  all 
potted  plants.  Garden  model  SOILMOIST  gage 
for  lawns,  shrubs  and  gardens. 


3  JR.  SOILMOIST  POSTPAID  $2.25  or 
1  Garden  Model  and  1  JR.  SOILMOIST  $3.75 


Irrigation  Engineering  Corp. 

335  Genoo  Sf.  —  Monrovio,  Colif. 


ATTENTION  MEMBERS 

Experiencing  trouble  and  inconvenience  locat¬ 
ing  your  African  violet  supplies?  Not  if  you 
first  consult  ■— 

THE  GARDEN  MART 

Dept.  AV. 

5108  Old  Richmond  Road  Bellaire,  Texas 

—  WRITE  FOR  LIST  -- 


Corefully  Packed  —  Quality  Leaves 

New  Varieties  .  .  Rooted  .  .  Fresh  Cut 
Catalog  Free 

Dept.  VM 

4022-221  Street  Bayside  61,  N.Y. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET 
PLANTLET  PROMOTER 

Use  the  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  greatly  PROMOTES  the 
PRODUCTION  of  NEW  PLANTS  on  a  leaf.  It 
contains  ADENINE,  the  miracle  bud  promot¬ 
ing  factor.  Increases  in  number  of  plants  of 
50%  to  70%  are  not  uncommon.  Join  the 
parade  of  satisfied  customers. 

Price:  5  tablets,  $1.00 
12  tablets,  $1.98 

Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  3c  or  6c 
sales  tax  respectively. 

Each  tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  leaves. 

T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8425  Cleveland  34,  Ohio 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 


Choice  of  white  or  block  finish,  and  18",  24" 
ond  30"  length.  These  attach  to  sill  without 
screws.  18"  size,  only,  fits  over  lock  (illus¬ 
trated).  Postpaid  prices:  18"  x  8V2" — -$2.55 
each  or  two  for  $4.80;  24"  x  10"- — $2.85  each 
or  two  for  $5.15;  30"  x  10"-— $3.05  each  or 
two  for  $5.95.  Order  by  size  and  color. 
LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  plastic  markers.  See 
large  ad  in  this  magazine. 

VIOLET  POST-A-NOTE  CARDS  for  your  corres¬ 
pondence.  Box  of  40  for  $1.00  or  send  10^ 
and  stamped  envelope  for  4  sample  cards. 
RIDGES  RAPID  ROOTING  MEDIUM.  Generous 
bag  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Directions  for  use  in¬ 
cluded. 

Ask  for  free  price  list  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  compost,  soil  mix,  etc.  Also  free  reflect¬ 
ing  sign  catalog. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  Ml  2  Wousau,  Wis. 


"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life" 


SAINT  PAULI  A 
from 

ST.  PAUL 


Send  for  free  list. 


DORA  BAKER  or  EVELYN  MASON 

2182  Stanford  Ave.  372  S.  Miss.  River  Blvd 
St.  Paul  5,  Minn.  St.  Paul  5,  Minn. 


Fun  While  Learning 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Fitssmorris,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

A  group  of  19  ladies  from  the  St.  Louis 
African  Violet  Clubs,,  who  took  the 
judge’s  course  and  passed  the  examination, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Anderson, 
decided  to  continue  with  a  meeting  every 
other  month  and  call  it  “The  Judges’  Work¬ 
shop."  The  purpose  would  be  to  discuss  judg¬ 
ing  problems  and  also  point  judge  3  plants  to 
see  how  closely  we  all  judged  as  a  unit.  These 
meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  members; 
the  hostess  furnishes  the  coffee  and  two  oth¬ 
er  members  bring  cakes,  so  we  all  have  a  nice 
chit-chat  visit  before  the  meeting  comes  to 
order. 

The  officers  elected  to  conduct  the  meet¬ 
ings  are:  Mrs.  Jimmie  Dates,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Thelma  Usinger,  vice  chairman;  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Schantz,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Nelson,  recording  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Tretter,  treasurer.  Each  member  of  the 
judges’  workshop  contributed  $1.00  to  be  used 
for  expenses. 

On  October  17,  1959  we  gave  a  tea  and  had 
a  round  table  discussion  when  we  entertained 
Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Carey  who  was  visiting  in  St. 
Louis.  She  graciously  answered  all  questions 
pertaining  to  judging,  and  believe  me  we 
asked  plenty. 

Our  eighth  annual  show  was  held  the  6th 
and  7th  of  May,  when  our  big  try-out  came. 
Everybody  had  a  much  better  understanding 
of  judging  because  of  our  meetings,  and  ev¬ 
erything  went  off  smoothly,  with  the  show 
opening  on  time.  The  few  problems  that  arose 
were  discussed  at  a  later  meeting. 

On  October  10,  1960  the  judging  workshop 
group  sponsored  an  arrangement  analysis  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Mueller  which  was  held  at  the 
Museum  Building  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens  from  1  to  3  p.m.  This  was  open  to  all 
who  exhibited  in  the  artistic  arrangement  di¬ 
vision  of  our  show.  Each  lady  was  limited  to 
one  entry  in  the  schedule.  The  theme  was 
called  “Trials  and  Errors"  and  there  were  four 
classes  —  two  arrangements  and  two  plant¬ 
ings.  The  classes  were: 

Field  Trials  (planting  in  driftwood  or  wea¬ 
thered  wood)  —■  limit  5 
Good  Things  Come  in  Small  Packages  (ar¬ 
rangements  not  to  exceed  8  inches  in  any 
direction)  —  limit  7 

Meditation  (planting  using  figurine)— limit 
5 

Home  for  the  Holidays  (arrangements  using 
dried,  treated,  sprayed,  painted,  glittered, 
etc.  material  permitted)  ~  limit  5 
Classes  for  planting  must  feature  one  or 
more  African  violet  plantings  in  a  pleasing 
design,  using  other  growing  material.  Violets 
and  material  miist  be  planted  in  a  container 
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and  not  left  in  pots. 

Classes  for  arrangements  must  feature  cut 
African  violet  material,  arranged  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  design,  which  must  dominate  or  be  the 
focal  point.  Other  cut  plant  material  may  be 
used. 

Accessories  are  permitted  in  all  classes  to 
help  express  the  theme  of  the  class  or  enhance 

the  design. 

Another  judging  school  is  being  planned  for 
the  near  future  and  it  will  be  open  to  all, 
even  though  they  are  not  interested  in  taking 
the  judge’s  examination  but  simply  want  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  a  well-groomed 
plant,  and,  therefore,  have  better  plants  to 
exhibit  at  our  shows.  end 


"TOP  VALUE"  in  rooted  cuttings,  Our  Special¬ 
ity,  they  will  save  you  time,  space  and  money. 

Something  New  Has  Been  Added. 

"PLANTLET  COLLECTIONS"  latest  of  late 
varieties. 

See  our  list.  Try  an  order— you  can't  miss! 

THE  SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Box  1444,  Rt,  90  North  Youngstown,  Ohio 


BUSINESS  CARDS 

Simulated  Engraved 

1000 — $4.50,  Black  or  Blue  Ink.  Red  and  Black 
or  Red  and  Blue— $5.50.  Postpaid  in  U.S.A.  Fast 
Service.  Card  Case  included  FREE  of  extra 
charge  with  each  order. 

WmTE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  STYLE  CHART 

A.  HOLLAND  I.  CO. 

i62-17th  Ave.  San  Francisco  21,  Calif. 

_ Calif.  Customers  add  4%  Sales  Tax 


See  our  Newest  at  the  1961  Convention 
At  French  Lick,  Indiana. 

New  Price  List  At  The  Convention 


MADISON  GARDENS 

W.  Middle  Ridge  Rd.  Madison,  Ohio 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Old  and  new  varieties.  Leaves,  plants,  rooted 
cuttings.  Rex  begonias,  begonias,  house  plants. 
Episcias  —  10  varieties.  5  different  cuttings 
$1.10.  Send  stamp  for  list. 

MRS.  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  3,  Box  120  Newnan,  Georgia 


RITA  LUCIANO 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

P.  O.  Box  603  Tel.  LO  8-0158  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


Choice  Selection  of  Fluorescent  grown  African  Violets 
Supremes  and  Variegated  Foliage  Our  Specialty 
A  Limited  Supply  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  are  now  Available 
Of  Our  1961  Spring  Releases 


Introducing  the  Following  Supremes  That  Excel 

CHERRY  JUBILEE— Dbl.  cherry  pink  blooms, 
dark  green  Supreme  foliage. 

CHERRY  FLIP  —  Soft  pink  blooms,  quilted 
Supreme  foliage. 

DESERT  GODDESS— Fringed  single  white,  with 
pink  eye,  notched  Supreme  foliage. 

MR.  KIP — Dbl.  deep  blue-violet,  notched 


in  Both  Bloom  and  Growth: 

Supreme  foliage. 

PATIO  PARTY  —  Light  pink  dbl.  gently 
splashed  with  blue,  tailored  Supreme  foliage, 
SOLO  ARTIST — Dbl.  dark  blue-violet  blooms. 
Dark  Supreme  foliage. 

RAG  DOLL^ — Dbl.  shaggy  pink  blooms,  pointed 
Supreme  foliage. 


Introducing 

CHIT  CHAT — Vibrant  dbl.  fringed  violet  nice  tailored  foliage. 


blooms,  dark  cut  fluted  foliage. 

JOLLY  JOKER- — Large  dbl.  blue  pink  Fantasy 
blooms,  notched  quilted  foliage. 

SIR  FLIP^ — Vibrant  dark  violet,  dbl,  green- 
black  tailored  foliage.  , 

SOLITUDE— Double  rose-mauve  flowers  with 


VENETIAN  LOVE— Fringed  single  white,  blue 

shading,  blooms  stand  almost  7",  med. 
green  cut  fluted  foliage. 

GREEK  CLASSIC — -Single  irridescent  orchid 
bicofor  with  bl'oom  stalks  almost  7", 

serrated  dark  green  foliage,  red  undersides. 


Introducing 

TALENT  SHOW— Vibrant  semidbl.  violet  ruf-  DANCE  CARD — Med.  blue  ruffled  blooms  on 
fled  blooms,  variegated  foliage.  wavy  variegated  edged  foliage. 


Rooted  Cuttings  or  Small  Plants  $1.25 
Plus  $1.00  Postage  and  Handling 
All  Shipments  Made  Special  Delivery 

All  Shipments  Regardless  of  Size  Are  Insured  By  Us  At  No  Extra  Cost  To  You 
We  Ship  As  Weather  Permits  Minimum  Order  From  This  Price  List  $10,00 
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Courage  Conquers  Calamity 

Claribel  C.  Lisk,  Norwich,  Connecticut 

A  failure  may  sometimes  lead  to  success. 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  Timothy  Crouch  of  Preston,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

For  30  years  Mr,  Crouch  had  operated  a 
birch  oil  mill  for  the  W.  S.  Merrell  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  his  home  town  of 
Preston.  There,  he  processed  black  birch 
saplings  which  were  brought  in  loads  by 
the  neighboring  farmers:  these  were  first  cut 
into  small  chips  and  then  put  through  a  steam 
distillator  to  extract  the  birch  oil.  Each  year, 
1500  to  2000  tons  of  birch  chips  were  pro¬ 
cessed  until  1956.  The  average  yield  of  birch 
oil  was  approximately  31/2  pounds  per  2000 


PLANTS  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  LEAVES 

DRAKE^S  VIOLET  SHOP 

Route  1,  Box  96  Hampshire,  Ill. 

Located  far  west  end  of  Pingree  Grove,  Ill. 
Watch  for  our  “African  Violets”  sign  one  block 
north  of  U.  S.  Route  20. 

Closed  Saturday  except  by  appointment 
Visitors  Welcome  No  Shipping 

Phone  Homestead  4-8553 


SPECIAL! 

50  F  C  L  OUR  Selection  —  $12.00  Postpaid 
Many  late  varieties  (but  no  old  ones)  included. 
Reg.  35c  to  75c  ea.  Send  list  of  yours,  will  try 
not  to  duplicate.  If  air  mail  desired  add  $1.00. 

ANN^S  VIOLETS 

734  E.  8th  St.  Tucson,  Arizona 


DONT  PLANT 
UNTIL  YOU  READ 

THE  MOON  SIGN  BOOK 

FOR  1961 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  better  gardening 
results.  Tells  you  when  to  plant,  how  to  deter- 
rrilne  best  planting  and  transplanting  dates.  No 
garden  enthusiast  should  be  without  this  book. 

Only  $1.50 

Llewellyn  Publication  Ltd. 

8921  Notional  Blvd.,  Dept.  A., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Large  assortment  of  NEW  and  PROLIFIC 
varieties, 

2V4”  Pots  50c  and  75c  each.  In  Bud  and  Bloom 
Specially  prepared  pasteurized  SOIL  for  African 
violets  and  house  plants.  Supplies. 

Easy  to  reach  —  Lincoln  Hwy.  Rt.  30  between 
York  and  Lancaster.  No  Shipping.  Free  Parking. 
LOCKARD'S  FLOWER  &  GIFT  SHOP 
Mountville,  Pa. 


pounds  of  birch  wood  chips.  Then  the  new 
wonder  drugs  cortisone,  etc.  replaced  birch 
oil  in  the  treatment  of  arthritis  and  rheumatic 
ailments.  So,  Mr.  Crouch  had  no  work  .  .  . 
but  he  did  have  great  quantities  of  the  black 
birch  chips. 

What  to  do  with  these  chips,  if  anything, 
he  did  not  know,  Some  of  them  had  been  in 
the  process  of  decomposition  for  15  to  20 
years  and  really  seemed  worthless  until  a 
leaflet  No.  323  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  -Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  page  6,  on  “The  Use  of 
Decomposed  Wood  Chips  as  a  Soil  Condi¬ 
tioner”  gave  him  the  idea  that  something 
could  be  done  with  his  store  of  birch  chips. 

So  he  visited  the  experimental  station  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Storrs  where  Mr.  Jay  S.  Koths,  Ex¬ 
tension  Ornamental  Horticulturist  with  the 
Agronomy  Section,  ran  numerous  tests  with 
the  material  and  found  that  it  was  valuable 
as  humus.  Mr.  Crouch  tried  it  on  potatoes  and 
strawberries  in  his  own  garden  where  the 
soil  was  mixed  with  clay  and  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  nonproductive.  From  40  pounds  of 
seed  potatoes,  the  yield  was  21  bushels,  and 
from  2  rows  of  strawberry  plants,  180  feet 
long,  there  came  500  quarts  of  strawberries. 
Mr.  Koths  also  tried  it  on  African  violets  with 
results  that  were  pleasing  and  showed  real 
promise.  They  both  knew  by  that  time  that 
he  had  the  basis  for  a  very  fine  product. 

Mr,  Crouch  then  distributed  it  among  his 
relatives  and  neighbors  who  were  already 
trying  to  grow  African  violets  with  varying 
results.  Visible  impetus  to  their  plants  was 
immediate:  as  soon  as  plants  were  replanted 
into  this  soil  they  showed  a  new  vitality  and 
were  blossoming  well  in  a  short  time.  This 
encouraged  him  and  he  set  about  to  make 
it  available  to  the  market  in  his  locality. 

In  the  mill  which  had  previously  been  used 
for  distilling  the  oil  of  birch,  he  began  to 
install  machinery  to  produce  the  new  humus 
product  in  quantities.  There  had  to  be  a  con¬ 
veyer  to  carry  the  chips  from  the  yard,  a 
steam  sterilizer,  and  a  vat  for  mixing,  and  also 
machinery  for  bagging.  Most  of  these  he  made 
himself.  Then  he  began  selling  the  potting 
soil  to  individuals,  nurserymen,  chain  stores, 
florists,  and  wherever  it  was  sold  there  was 
always  a  call  for  more.  One  African  violet 
collector,  Mrs,  Lewis  of  Old  Lyme,  who  makes 
a  business  of  growing  only  African  violets, 
tried  it  on  a  few  plants  and  was  so  delighted 
with  the  results  that  all  of  her  hundreds  of  | 
plants  are  now  growing  in  this  wood  humus,  ! 
and  she  recommends  to  all  her  customers.  ’ 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Crouch  finds  Joy  in  trans-  | 
porting  200  children  to  and  from  schools  each  ■ 
school  day  in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  j 
Crouch  Potting  Soil  and  Products  Company  | 
where  he  produces  a  fine  growing  medium 
for  both  house  plants  and  gardens.  | 
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ROOTID  CUTTINGS 

(with  plontlets) 

SMALL  PLANTS 

PAY  DIRT  STARTING  MIX 

PLASTIC  POTS  OR  SAUCERS 
PLASTIC  MARKERS 

See  Dec.  issue  for  pot  prices  or  a  postcard  will 
bring  complete  new  list  by  return  mail. 

Violets  By  Elizabeth 

3131  Montrose  Rockford,  Illinois 

—  VISITORS  WELCOME  — 


LEAVES 


PLANTS 


CHOICE  VIOLETS 


Innocent  Peach 

Shannon 

Sheilla 

Kiss  of  Fire 

Double  Racy  Red 

Isle  of  Dreams 

Flash 

Oriental  Music 
Big  Blue 


Putty  Kat 
Smoke  Rings 
Jane  Starr 
Red  Bud 
Touch-me-not 
Giant  Blue  Crest 
Spun  Velvet 
Glowing  Fire 
Bride  and  Groom 


25c  Coupon  with  List  — -  15c 

Open  by  Appointment 

Quality  Violet  House 

2021  Union  Blvd.,  S.  E.  Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 
Phone  243-6651 


"Nev'r-Drip"  Indoor  Garden  Hose 

For  effective  watering  and  fertilizing  of  Afri¬ 
can  Violets  or  other  plants  without  breaking 
leaves,  spilling  or  dripping.  No  Mop  Up!  1 8" 
hose  and  drip-proof  nozzle  quickly  puts  the 
water  where  you  want  it  under  leaves,  in  bird 
cage  arrangements  or  any  hard  to  reach  flow¬ 
ers  without  damaging  furniture  or  linens.  1/2 
gal.  unbreakable  plastic  container  graduated 
for  accurate  mixing  of  fertilizer.  Hose  clips 
to  handle  when  not  in  use  .  .  .  stores  in  small 
space!  Money  refunded  if  not  delighted.  $1.98 
postpaid.  Most  unusual  and  practical  gift  for 
friends  too! 

WEBB  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Box  9714  Clevefond  40,  Ohio 


FRESH 

CUT  LEAVES 

ANY 

10  FOR  $9.00 

Grand  Canyon 
Commander 

Pink  Shantung 
Fortuna 

Modern  Trend 

Rue  Da  Le 

Tweed 

Solo  Artist 

Carnival 

Wintertime 

Frosted  Arrow 

Green  Agate 

Green  Confetti 

Palomino 

Silver  Carnival 

Talent  Show 

ANY 

10  FOR  $7.00 

Black  Watch 
Bloomin’  Fool 
White  Trumpet 
Ardent  Rose 

Blue  Glade 

Pink  O-H  La  La 
Slick  Chick 

Star  Burst 

Ardent  Red 

Startling 

Giant  Star  Girl 

Gold  Band  Sup, 

Jeepers 

Etching 

Hi  Hopes 

Pom 

Spun  Velvet 

Sudden  Beauty 

Please  include  $1.00  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  of  other  varieties,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  Visitors  Welcome.  Make  check  payable 
to  Doris  Intile. 

DORIS'  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CORNER 

308  Franklin  Sf. 

Bloamfield,  N.  J. 

PI  8-5485 

Ferna  V.  Kellar 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
827  No.  Moin  Horrisonburg,  Vo. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  OLDER  VARIETIES 
GRANGER,  LYON,  and  other 
GROWERS  VARIETIES 
Write  for  list 
Freshly  cut  leaves 

Rooted  leaves  with  small  plantlets. 

Plan  a  trip  to  see  and  take  home  from  the 

lovely  display  of  African  Violets.  Highway  No. 
1  1 .  Do  not  take  Bypass. 


FRESH  CUT  AND  ROOTED 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 

Send  dime  for  complete  list. 

All  Baba,  Angel  Flake,  Blue  Modiste,  Blue 
Blaze,  Chartreuse  Fringe,  Sarnia,  Mer  Rouge, 
Wind  and  Sea,  Command  Performance,  Spun 
Velvet,  Pink  Halo,  Burning  Sand,  Sea  Robin, 
Purple  and  Gold,  Pink  Calico,  Pink  Fire,  Fire 
Ball,  Impressario,  Fringed  Nosegay,  Fandango 
and  500  other  new  and  old  varieties. 
"Nature's  Way"  Soil:  5  lb.  $1.50  ppd.  Labels, 
Plastic  Pots,  Growing  Supplies.  Send  stamp 
for  complete  catalog. 

Bernard  D.  Greeson 

3548  N.  Cramer  Milwoukee  11,  Wisconsin 
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Adeline  Barta,  San  Bruno,  California 


My  Husband  Has  Violetitis,  Too 


VIOLETITIS  is  a  contagious  disease  that 
infiltrates  the  smooth  running  of  the  home 
to  the  point  that  organized  chaos  results. 
Usually  a  disease  can  be  treated,  but  this  par¬ 
ticular  ailment  continues  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  more  contagious  until  every  nook  and 
cranny  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  African 
violets.  Bedrooms  are  turned  into  propaga¬ 
tion  rooms.  In  the  dining  room,  just  enough 
space  is  left  for  our  place  settings.  When  a 
dinner  party  is  scheduled,  mild  pandemoni¬ 
um  develops.  What  to  do  with  these  treasures 
while  guests  are  being  entertained! 

The  living  room  takes  on  the  form  of  a 
continuous  show  of  beautiful  violets  bloom¬ 
ing  their  hearts  out.  There  is  not  a  place  to 
put  down  a  paper  or  a  magazine  for  fear  of 
injuring  a  leaf  or  disturbing  the  happy  home 
of  a  violet.  The  mantel  over  the  fireplace 
gave  way  to  an  array  of  plants  instead  of 
the  usual  objects  d’art  which  occupy  this 
space.  Windows  are  not  to  be  looked  out  of 
to  survey  the  view  or  the  comings  and  go¬ 
ings  of  neighbors,  but  are  places  to  have  a 
lovely  violet  tree  in  full  bloom  —  a  conver¬ 
sation  piece!  Violets  peek  out  over  the  win¬ 
dow  sills  to  be  admired  by  passers-by.  Our 
glass-top  cocktail  table  is  covered  with  vio¬ 
lets.  In  place  of  the  usual  ash-trays,  maga¬ 
zines  or  arrangement,  several  violets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  decorate  this  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  — -  with  one  beneath  in  a  little  niche. 
To  round  out  this  display  in  the  living  room, 
a  revolving  wrought-iron  stand  holding  a 
dozen  plants  sits  on  top  of  the  Hi-Fi  speaker 
instead  of  the  usual  assortment  of  records 
one  would  find  in  a  normal  home. 

The  TV  you  ask?  Yes,  we  have  one  — -  in 
the  den  shoved  into  a  corner,  sharing  honors 
with  ribbons  that  have  been  won.  The  rest  of 
the  room?  Shelves  across  the  width  of  the 
room,  3  deep  and  3  feet  wide.  There  was  still 
not  enough  space  so  a  second  fluorescent  cart 
was  put  into  operation.  The  first  one  is  in  the 
smaller  bedroom,  loaded  with  tiny  “Babies.” 
Shelves  are  also  around  this  smaller  bedroom, 
including  a  large  potting  bench  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  necessary  supplies  for  propaga¬ 
tion  and  caring  for  African  violets.  The  clothes 
closet  holds  not  clothes  but  stacks  of  pots,  new 
potting  mixes  to  try,  and  sundry  other  items 
to  experiment  with  if  a  spare  moment  can  be 
found. 

Even  the  kitchen  is  not  immune.  The 
ample  tile  counterspace  which  was  designed 
for  meal  preparation,  is  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  namely,  the  isolation  of  plants  recently 
purchased,  or  to  keep  an  “eye”  on  a  tiny 
violet  plant  that  needs  watchful  care.  Plants 


in  isolation  are  kept  in  the  kitchen  for  6 
weeks  after  arrival  and  sprayed  once  every 
5  days  (for  3  consecutive  times)  to  insure 
that  no  “unwelcome  visitors”  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  new  violets. 

Although  there  are  no  violets  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  anyone  would  know,  it  is  obvious,  that 
violets  live  elsewhere  in  the  house  because 
of  the  assortment  of  many  sizes  of  pots,  bags 
of  perlite,  peat  moss,  leaf  mold,  and  char¬ 
coal.  In  other  words,  African  violets  have 
just  about  taken  over.  .  .  . 

Like  many  of  us  who  have  been  bitten 
by  the  bug  - —  I  started  with  one  violet.  In  a 
few  short  years  they  have  mushroomed  into 
over  a  thousand  violets  (400  varieties).  They 
bring  so  much  pleasure  to  the  owners. 

My  husband  took  a  dim  view  of  all  this 
activity  and  felt  that  all  plants  looked  alike. 
Why  so  many?  I  patiently  explained  about  the 
different  characteristics,  leaf  pattern,  and  the 
blossom’s  size  and  shape  until  he  learned  to 
identify  the  different  varieties.  Now,  when 
show  time  comes,  he  carefully  packs  all  my 
beauties  in  boxes,  with  no  leaves  touching, 
then  carries  them  confidently  to  the  show 
with  the  assurance  that  many  will  be  win¬ 
ners. 

When  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  my  first 
blue  ribbon,  his  interest  in  violets  soared. 
The  next  day  his  co-workers  were  informed 
of  my  achievements.  Many  of  them  didn’t 
know  an  African  violet  from  a  petunia. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  listened  intently,  ask¬ 
ed  the  proper  questions  and  wondered  .  .  . 
“What  has  come  over  our  George?” 

His  co-workers  must  have  told  their  wives 
about  this  conversation,  for  soon  requests 
were  being  made  by  the  husbands  to  bring 
one  or  two  of  these  amazing  plants  home  with 
them.  In  a  few  days,  my  husband  was  pleased 
to  take  one  of  my  blooming  plants  to  a  man 
who  had  requested  it.  It  was  received  with 
this  exclamation,  “So  this  is  an  African  vio¬ 
let!” 

As  time  went  by  word  spread  about  my 
violets.  Now  many  of  the  wives  are  proud 
owners  of  their  first  violet  .  .  .  with  plans 
for  more.  They  have  all  been  properly 
warned,  however,  that  unless  an  early  check 
is  put  on  the  number  of  plants,  their  homes 
could  reach  the  violet  proportions  under  which 
my  husband  is  living. 

As  I  am  a  private  duty  nurse,  I  often  work 
seven  days  a  week.  When  I  do  have  a  few 
days  between  cases,  my  husband  arranges  to 
be  off  at  the  same  time  and  away  we  go  to 
visit  violet  nurseries  and  violet  friends.  Our 
visits  have  taken  us  to  the  East  Coast  on 
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several  occasions.  We  have  made  many,  many 
friends  and  attended  Conventions,  and  swap¬ 
ped  many  leaves.  Our  lovely  violets  have 
made  all  this  happiness  possible. 

My  husband  has  built  shelves,  erected 
stands,  mixed  soil,  worked  on  Saturday  so 
he  could  enter  plants  in  a  show  or  go  on  a 
violet  tour  to  some  distant  point.  His  interest 
is  mounting  daily.  He  can  now  identify  leaf 
patterns  and  types  of  blossoms,  feels  badly 
when  I  lose  a  favorite  plant  but  is  happy 
when  a  passer-by  stops  to  see  the  show.  He 
is  so  proud  when  ribbons  are  won,  and  very 
pleased  when  I  was  a  judge  at  a  Convention. 
His  knowledge  of  types  of  soil,  mixes,  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  growing  a  healthy  vio¬ 
let,  types  of  sprays  and  fertilizers,  makes 
pleasant  and  interesting  conversation  with 
anyone  in  the  “know.” 

I  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  patient,  understanding,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  husband.  He  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  fill  the  house  with  all  these  lovely 
plants,  and  continues  to  promote  my  inter¬ 
est  in  all  the  activities  relative  to  the  world 
of  African  violets.  All  this  happened  because 
of  the  gift  of  an  African  violet  several  years 
ago. 

Truly,  violetitis  is  the  very  best  contagi¬ 
ous  disease  to  have,  as  it  spreads  so  much 
happiness,  beauty,  love,  and  good  will. 

end 


“HOW  WE  GREW  AND  SOLD  6,000  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  A  YEAR  IN  OUR  BASEMENT” 

Send  for  this  New  Book  $1.00  Postpaid 
17  Years  Experience 
Growing  Under  Fluorescent  Lights 

HOMER  H.  GABERT 

907  Birch  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


HARD-TO-FIND  INDOOR  EQUIPMENT 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SUPPLIES 


NEW  1961  CATALOG— of  unusual  and  hard-to- 
find  supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for 
African  violets,  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
all  greenhouse  and  indoor  plants.  60  illustrated 
pages.  Everything  from  potting  mixes  and 
plastic  pots  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands 
and  fluorescent  lights.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  violet  supplies 
and  equipment  for  indoor  plants.  Send  20c  now 
in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy. 

THE  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  821  Oxford,  Maryland 


IMPROVED  NEW 

White  Cover — 1960  Third  Revised  Edition 

“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure,  Afri¬ 
can  violet  arrangements,  judges,  judging,  species, 
gloxinias,  Episcias,  new  Society  rules,  and  other 
(helpful)  up-to-date  information.  $1.00  per  copy. 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee 


Lifetime  Olft 

fLOWER  LOVERS 


Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40^'  high.  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  1 1  plants,  1 0  on  revolving  arm$ 
extending  outward  6"  to  XT'  from  center  shaft.  Arms 
movable  ta  any  positian  ta  enhance  beauty  of  display 
and  ailaw  even  sun  and  air  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  block,  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  mortey  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

—  ORDER  lY  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Only  $14,91  Eech,  plus  $1.00  fer  Pecking  end  Neinge 

($2.00  fer  Cenede) 


YIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  915  Dept.  1931  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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NEW  FOR  SPRING  SHIPPING 

PRAIRIE  SUNSET — beautiful  variegated  foli¬ 
age  in  yellow,  white,  greens  and  pinked  and 
edged  in  rosy  terra  cotta. 

SO  SWEET  SUPREME  —  queen  of  all  double 
pinks!  Beautiful  form!  Full  dbl.  of  luscious 
pink  shading  to  lighter  at  frilled  edges. 

BRILLIANT  LADY — -flat  growing  girl  with 
astonishing  red  bloom. 

CONQUEST— —Helen  Coleman's  "viner"  that 
created  such  a  sensation  at  the  1 959  Na¬ 
tional  Convention. 

RUFFLED  PINAFORE— -rosette  winner  at  1960 
Kansas  City  show  for  best  seedling. 

MANY,  MANY,  MORE— the  best  of  the  new 
ones  from  Naomi  Weeks,  Kohler,  Madison 
Gardens,  Haga,  Fischer,  Lyons,  Richter, 
Granger,  Vallin. 

Write  for  free  shipping  list  of  rooted 
clumps  and  fresh  cut  leaves. 

PAULINE  KUNTZ 

Route  4  Winterset,  Iowa 


Truly  New  and  Extraordinary 

EMBER  GLOW  —  Glowing  ember  red,  frilled 
white  edge. 

HI  HOPES  —  Blue  giant  Geneva,  semidouble 
Star. 

YOUNG  LOVE  —  Vibrant,  often  speckled,  big 
dbl.  lavender. 

—  Open  Daily  and  Sundays  — 

Send  Name  and  Address  for  Descriptive  Folder 

Lyndon  Lyon 

14  Mutchler  St.  Dolgeville,  New  York 

Phone  3591 


NEW  WESTERN  RELEASES 

•  Woody  Woodpecker:  Unusual,  long  narrow 
flower  resembles  Woody  with  his  fringed 
topknot  and  long  beak. 

•  Singapore  Sling:  Extra  size  wine  blooms  and 
lots  of  color  in  the  foliage. 

•  Evening  Prayer:  Heavily  fringed  soft  blue 
and  white;  profuse  bloomer. 

•  Many  exciting  new  miniatures  including 
LEPRECHAUN,  JAM  FACE,  FITTER  PAT¬ 
TER,  DOLL  BABY,  WITCHING  HOUR  and 
many  others. 

Try  MAX  I -CROP,  the  liquefied  seaweed 
all  organic  plant  food: 

V2  pints  80c 

Pints  $1.50  East  of  Minneapolis  and  South 

Quarts  $2.50  of  Dallas  please  add  10%. 

Send  Stamp  for  Spring  Price  List 

ARNDTS  FLORAL  GARDEN 

Route  2  Box  336 
Troutdole,  Oregon 


Notes  On  Culture 

STORE  A  BASIC  SOIL  SUPPLY  — 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  up  a 
batch  of  soil  each  time  there  is  need  for  a 
large  amount  for  repotting,  etc.,  why  not 
make  up  a  basic  supply  that  may  easily  be 
stored  in  large  plastic  covered  buckets? 

A  basic  formula  of  one  part  soil,  one  part 
sand,  and  one  part  humus  could  be  mixed 
and  stored,  then  when  a  special  potting  project 
is  under  way,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add 
the  essential  ingredients  to  the  basic  mix  you 
have  on  hand. 


ERMA'S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOP 

101  West  27th  Street 
Sioux  Foils,  S.  D. 

Write  for  free  list  and  Spring  Violet  Special. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS— Free  catalog  listing  many 
varieties  as  well  as  leaves,  supplies,  books  as 
well  as  bulbs  for  house  and  garden. 

Feathertop,  ruffled  double  pink,  dark  foliage. 
Purple  Gown,  single  dark  blue. 

Cerama,  single  dark  rose  lighter  edge. 
Winsome,  single  bicolor,  girl  foliage. 

Charm  Song,  double  medium  blue. 

$1.25  each  all  five  $5.50 
CECIL  HOUDYSHEL 

_  Dept.  V.  La  Verne,  Calif. _ 


CHAPEL  HILL  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Show  and  Gift  Plants 
For  All  Occasions 


—  Visitors  Are  Always  Welcome  — 


Angel  Child 

Flamme  Grande 

Azure  Giant 

Flash 

Blue  Blaze 

Gay  90’s 

Blue  Chips 

Glad  Rags 

Burning  Sand 

Ice  Cap 

Candy  Cotton 

Isle  of  Dreams 

Cindy 

Little  Jewell 

Command 

Maline 

Performance 

Pink  Halo 

Coon  Valley 

Purple  Duchess 

Doll  Eyes 

Red  Buttons 

Double  Dandy 

Royal  Coachman 

Faberge 

Spellbound 

Fair  Lady 

Spotlight 

Fandango 

White  Madonna 

Feather  Top 

Complete  Line  of  Violet  Supplies 


DOROTHY  A.  JOHANSON 

37  College  View  Hgts.  (off  Silver  St.) 

South  Hadley,  Moss. 

Tel.  JE  4-7592 
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Champion's  Variegated  Foliage  .  *  .  And  now  with  PINK  Flowers  .  .  , 

PARTY  GOWN— Frilled  dark  pink.  Curly  tri-color  foliage. 

PINK  RIBBONS—Light  pink  with  wide  dark  edge.  Round,  black  leaves,  flecked  with  pink  and  tan. 
KEEPSAKE— Frilled  pink  and  white  double.  Waved,  silver  foliage. 

DARK  EYES— Large  single  with  dark  eye.  Quilted,  creamy  leaves. 

Fresh  Citl  Leaves  Shipped. 

Send  for  spring  list,  which  includes  other  variegateds,  old  favorites  and  the  best  of  other 
growers.  Plants  available  at  home.  Visitors  welcome. 

CHAMPION'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Van  Hoesen  Road  RD  No.  2,  Clay,  New  York 

Located  in  Syracuse  area,  4  miles  west  of  Cicero,  one  mile  north  of  Route  31. 


YOU  WILL  BE  REWARDED  BY  A  VISIT  TO 

The  Conibers 

Our  Own  1961  Introductions  and  the  best  from 
Others  available.  Stamp  for  list.  Closed  Fridays. 

Ellicott  St.  Rd.  Rt,  #63  S.E.  Box  551 
BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Miniatures  —  Popular  Varieties  —  Supplies 
SEND  STAMP  FOR  LIST 
*  * 

U.  C.  SOIL  MIX  (Treated  with  V-C  13) 

1  gal.  $1.35  ppd.  —  Add  50c  east  of  Miss. 

«  * 

SPIDELL'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1380  Garfield  St  Eugene,  Oregon 


!  !  WANTED  !  ! 

People  who  are  interested  in  buying  top  quality 
African  violet  leaves  at  25c  each.  If  you  have 
any  information  concerning  such  persons  send 
name  and  address  to  me  TOGETHER  WITH  A 
4c  STAMP,  REWARD  one  copy  my  Spring 
list,  chock-full  of  late  varieties. 

MILDRED  ¥.  WOODS 

60®7  Bergenline  Avenue  West  New  York,  N.J. 


YOARS  GREENHOUSE 

Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 

African  violets,  begonias,  Episcias,  ferns,  seeds, 
miscellaneous  plants  and  supplies.  Sodium 
selenate  50c,  V-C  13,  $2.75.  List  10c.  Free  to 
regular  customers. 


SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM 

Fresh  cut  leaves  of 

the  following  new  varieties: 

75c  each  or  12  for  $8.00, 

Minimum  order  $6.00.  Please  add  $1.00  for  postage  and  packing.  Air  mail  50c 

extra.  Special  delivery  55c  extra. 

Accept 

Doll  Eyes 

Painted  Dip 

Angela 

Dolly  Madison 

Painted  Wings 

Angelee 

Double  Grotei  Supreme 

Pink  Baton 

Bernadotte 

Driven  Snow 

Pink  Bliss 

Blaze 

Fairyland  Masterpiece 

Pink  Wink 

Blue  Modiste 

Fairyland  White 

Pixie  Fire 

Blush  Kimberly 

Fancy  Dan 

Priscilla  Landaker 

Bold  Susan 

Florabelle 

Red  Lilac 

Bride's  Waltz 

Giant  Ruffled 

Rippling  Rhythm 

Bustles 

Gold  Braid  (Fischer's) 

Rococco 

Calico  Lass 

Goody-Goody 

Romp 

Carolina  Miss 

Grand  Canyon 

Rose  Dust 

Carolina  Moon 

Holiday  Girl 

Royal  Bouquet 

Chantilly  Lace 

Charlie's  Aunt 

King  Neptune 

Shrill 

Lavender  Orchid 

Sissy  Britches 

Chartreuse  Moonbeam 

Magic  Carpet 

Spring  Melody 

Cleone  Trailer 

Marbleonia 

Spun  Velvet 

Cockatoo 

Merry  Widow 

Tatters 

Command  Performance 

Ming  Blue 

Touch  Me  Not 

Crusader  (Fischer's) 

Mr.  Lucky 

White  Trumpet 

Basic  List,  1960  and 
which  list  is  desired. 

1961  lists  available.  Please 

send  4c  stamp  and  specify 

Hundreds  of  large  and  small  plants  in  bloom  and  available  at  greenhouses.  Visi- 

tors  always  welcome. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward 

71  Hanover  Road  —  FR  7-1132  Florham  Park,  N.  J. 
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About 
My  Violets 


Mrs.  Gassmann  is  pic¬ 
tured  with  her  prize¬ 
winning  plants  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley 
Club’s  first  show. 


I  am  not  a  brilliant  author,  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  a  book,  so  my  little  story  will  be  very 
simple.  My  main  object  is  to  tell  you  about 
my  African  violets.  Ever  since  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  I  have  loved  flowers  and  have  always 
managed  to  have  some  growing.  I  cannot 
remember  when  the  violet  bug  bit  me,  it  was 
so  long  ago.  All  I  can  say  is  that  my  first 
ones  were  a  sad-looking  group.  I  do  nothing 
by  halves,  so  am  pegging  away  and  still  aim¬ 
ing  for  perfection. 

I  grow  my  choice  African  violets  in  the 
house  where  I  have  an  excellent  exposure-— 
east  and  south  windows  where  there  is  plenty 
of  light.  Four  inch  pots  are  the  largest  I  use. 
There  are  over  500  African  violets  in  2  and 
3  inch  pots  in  my  greenhouse,  which  is  10  by 
20  feet.  I  have  never  sold  any,  but  love  to 
give  them  to  friends. 

I  try  to  water  my  violets  early  in  the 
morning  as  someone  once  told  me  that  it 
prevents  the  blossoms  from  dropping:  water 
with  warm  water  and  add  some  fertilizer 
every  time.  If  the  package  directions  rec¬ 
ommend  one  teaspoon  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
I  use  about  one-fourth  a  teaspoon;  and  alter¬ 
nate  the  feedings  with  different  fertilizers.  Of 
course  during  the  hot  summer  months  I  feed 
very  little — -I  try  to  give  the  plants  a  rest  but 
do  feed  a  little  as  they  must  have  nourish¬ 
ment.  My  violets  bloom  continuously. 


Rose  Gassmann,  San  Jose,  California 


Instead  of  using  bottle  caps  over  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  as  I  previously  did, 
I  am  now  using  small  squares  of  window 
screen  mesh  and  it  gives  the  plants  better 
drainage.  The  use  of  window  screen  mesh 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
violet  grower  in  Irvington. 

I  am  now  experimenting  with  glazed  pots; 
they  do  not  require  so  much  water,  and  the 
violets  seem  to  do  very  well. 

I  belong  to  the  African  Violet  Club  here 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  last  year  we 
had  our  first  show,  which  was  a  great  success. 
It  was  so  beautiful!  “A  regular  Fairyland”  so 
many  visitors  said.  I  was  thrilled  to  win  the 
National  Award,  for  which  I  received  a  trophy 
of  which  I  am  very  proud.  My  winning  plants 
were:  Lorna  Doone;  Ohio  Bountiful,  which  is 
truly  a  beauty  and  still  one  of  my  favorites; 
and  a  Western  variety  called  Lovely  Lady, 
from  Edena  Gardens.  It  is  indeed  lovely  and 
such  a  good  bloomer— it  never  stops  blooming! 

Right  now  my  only  problem  is  crown  rot. 
If  someone  would  only  help  me  solve  that 
problem.  It  is  my  worst  enemy.  Only  today 
I  was  watering  my  violets  and  found  one  of 
my  most  beautiful  ones  gone;  am  surely  glad 
it  does  not  happen  too  often.  end 


GREENSAND 


RUHM’S  PHOSPHATE 


•The  ORGANIC  WAY. 


b  The  NATURAL  WAY.' 


Home  of  Organic  Horticultural  Supplies 
SEND  STAMP  TO  DEPT.  V.  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

FRED  A.  VEITH 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  Cbeviot  P.  O. 

Cincinnati  11,  Obio 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

'Noture^s  Way"  African  Violet  Soil 

Potash  rock  —  Limestone 
Horn  and  Hoof  —  Blood  —  Bone  —  Cotton 
and  Fish  meals  —  Tobacco  and  Leather 
dusts  —  Activo  —  Crgono  —  and  Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion,  etc. 

100  Coin  Brings  Price  List. 

SOIL-COHDITIONIRS 

P.  0.  Bex  384  Liftletoii,  Mom. 
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1961  CONVENTION  REGISTRATION 


HAVE  YOU  REGISTERED  FOR  THE  CONVENTION?  Many  of  our  people  have  made  hotel 
reservations,  but  have  not  registered  for  the  Convention.  Be  sure  and  send  your  registration 
fee  to  Mrs.  Walter  Spencer,  18  So.  Arlington,  Indianapolis  19,  Indiana  on  the  Advance  Regis¬ 
tration  Blank  in  the  December  Magazine. 

TIME:  The  French-Lick-Sheraton  Hotel  is  on  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


TIPPING:  While  you  are  not  required  to  tip  the  hotel  personnel  at  any  meal,  during  your 
stay  at  the  hotel,  this  does  not  apply  to  other  services,  such  as  bellmen,  maids,  bar  services,  etc. 


PROGRAM 

"Melody  Of  Violets" 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  15th 

6:00  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 

Registration  —  Hotel  Lobby 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  16th 

8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 

Registration  —  Hotel  Lobby 
7:30  A.M.  to  11:00  A.M. 

Judging  School  —  Parlors  C  and  D 
Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

12:30  P.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 

Judging  School  Examination  — 

Parlors  C  and  D 
2:30  P.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

Convention  Convenes  —  Convention  Hall 
Mrs.  Walter  Woodruff,  Windsor,  Ontario, 
Canada,  presiding 

Invocation:  Mrs.  Martin  Wangberg,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wisconsin 

Presentation  of  National  President,  Mrs. 
James  Carey,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Introduction  of  Convention  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Stoehr,  Greenwood,  Indiana 
Introduction  of  Program  Chairman,  Joseph 
Schulz,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
“HYBRIDIZING  WITH  THE  SPECIES,” 
Dr.  Carl  Clayberg,  Assistant  Geneticist, 
Connecticut  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
4:30  P.M. 

RECEPTION  —  The  Roost 

Meet  the  Officers  of  your  National  Society. 

Be  the  guests  of  the  Parent  Indianapolis 

African  Violet  Club  for  coffee  and  good 

fellowship 

6:30  P.M.  to  9:30  P.M. 

Dinner  Meeting  — East  Dining  Room 
E.  H.  Dixon,  Mission,  Kansas,  presiding 
Invocation:  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 


“GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  FLUORES¬ 
CENT  LIGHTS,”  Dr.  Fritz  Went,  Director, 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri 

9:30  P.M.  to  12:00  P.M. 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention 
Members  Only) 

National  Show,  Amateur  Division  —  West 
Dining  Room 

National  Show,  Commercial  Division  — 
West  Dining  Room 
Commercial  Sales  —  Mezzanine 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  17th 
6:00  A.M.  to  8:00  A.M. 

Exhibits  open  for  Amateur  Photographers 
—  West  Dining  Room 
(Registered  Convention  Members  Only) 
8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 

Registration  —  Hotel  Lobby 
WORKSHOP  AND  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 
8:30  A.M.  to  9:30  A.M. 

“Commercial  Growers  Conclave  — 

Parlors  C  and  D 

Chairman:  Don  Wilson,  Roachdale,  Indi¬ 
ana 

“Panorama  of  Violets”  —  Convention  Hall. 
A  slide  program  of  African  violets  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Grace  Grissom,  Houston, 
Texas,  member  of  Library  Committee 
9:30  A.M.  to  11:00  A.M. 

“How  To  Use  African  Violets  in  Arrange¬ 
ments”  —  Parlors  E  and  F 
Mrs.  Ray  Thorn,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
10:00  A.M.  to  11:00  A.M. 

“Clinical  Capers”  ~  Convention  Hall 
(Your  violet  problems  discussed) 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Harold  Dannemiller,  Bar¬ 
berton,  Ohio 

Panel:  Mrs.  William  Rodda,  Ossian,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Mrs.  Pauline  Kuntz,  Winterset,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Green,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
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10:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon 

Exhibits  Open  (Registered  Convention 
Members  Only) 

National  Show,  Amateur  Division  —  West 
Dining  Room 

National  Show,  Commercial  Division  — 
West  Dining  Room 
Commercial  Sales  —  Mezzanine 
12:30  P.M.  to  2:30  P.M. 

Luncheon  Meeting  —  East  Dining  Room 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Schadewald,  Havertown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  presiding 

Invocation:  Mrs.  Frank  Richter,  Hammond, 
Indiana 

“I  LIKE  THESE  VIOLETS  —  NOW,” 
panel  discussion  of  current  favorites 
Moderator:  Joseph  Schulz,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Panel:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Kile,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray,  East  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Dr.  Sheldon  Reed,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Miss  Edith  Peterson,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 
2:30  P.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 

Exhibits  Open 

(Registered  Convention  Members  Only) 
National  Show,  Amateur  Division  — 

West  Dining  Room 

National  Show,  Commercial  Division  — 
West  Dining  Room 
Commercial  Sales  —  Mezzanine 
6:30  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 

Banquet  Meeting  —  East  Dining  Room 
Mrs.  James  Carey,  President,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  presiding 

Invocation:  Mrs.  D.  E.  Cubbage,  Glenshaw, 
Pennsylvania 

Introduction  of  Life  Members  and  all 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  Winners.  These 
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A  Special  Notice 

To  Members: 

The  1960-61  edition  of  the  Members’  Hand¬ 
book  will  not  be  mailed  out  with  the  June 
Magazine.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  June  Magazine  as  soon  after  the 
June  Magazine  as  it  is  possible  to  print  it 
and  mail  it  to  you.  We  will  hurry  as  fast  as 
we  can.  So,  please,  do  not  write  in  about  your 
Handbook  for  letters  of  inquiry  cannot  be 
individually  answered  this  year.  Several  no¬ 
tices  about  this  change  have  been  published 
in  this  issue  as  well  as  in  the  December  Maga¬ 
zine.  We  want  very  much  to  make  everyone 
happy  with  their  membership  but  the  heavy 
volume  of  mail  about  the  Handbook  takes 
time  from  our  work  ...  I  hope  that  you  will 
understand  our  problem. 


members  are  requested  to  sit  at  the  re¬ 
served  table  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  table. 
Roll  Call  of  States 

“HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HOBBY  HEALTHY,” 
Sam  Caldwell,  “The  Old  Dirt  Dobber,” 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  AWARDS 
FOR  1960,  Mrs.  G.  P.  McGraw,  Chairman 
of  Awards  Committee,  Downers  Grove, 
Illinois 

9:30  P.M.  to  12:00  P.M. 

Exhibits  Open 

(Registered  Convention  Members  Only) 
National  Show,  Amateur  Division  — 

West  Dining  Room 

National  Show,  Commercial  Division  — 
West  Dining  Room 
Commercial  Sales  —  Mezzanine 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  18th 
9:30  A.M. 

Morning  Meeting  —  Convention  Hall 
Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
presiding 

Invocation:  Mrs.  Edward  Toellner,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin 

Annual  Business  Meeting,  Mrs.  James 
Carey,  President,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
“REPORT  ON  RESEARCH,”  Henry  Peter¬ 
son,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Member  of  Research 
Committee 

“WHEN,  HOW  AND  WHY  OF  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  TROUBLES  —  A  LA  CARTE,” 
a  panel 

Moderator:  Mrs.  R.  Mason  Marshall,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

Panel:  Harry  Meese,  Falls  Church,  Virgin¬ 
ia;  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Frank  A.  Burton,  Old  Saybrook,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  New  York. 


From  The  Editor 

To  Affiliated  Chapters: 

For  several  years  we  have  stamped  each 
copy  of  the  Magazine  sent  to  Affiliated  Chap¬ 
ters  with  these  words  “Affiliated  Chapter 
Copy.”  This  will  no  longer  be  done.  All  Af¬ 
filiated  Chapters  know  who  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  to  receive  the  Chapter’s  Magazine  and 
Handbook  and  the  member  who  receives  it 
also  knows  that  the  Magazine  they  receive 
for  the  Chapter  is  the  Chapter’s  property. 
Therefore,  the  marking  of  the  envelope  each 
time  is  being  eliminated  as  a  time  saving 
procedure.  Chapters,  please  be  advised  by  this 
notice  to  check  with  the  member  who  receives 
your  copy  of  the  Magazine  and  Handbook  and 
see  that  they  understand  we  have  eliminated 
this  special  marking  “Affiliated  Chapter 
Copy.” 
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Minutes  - 1960 


ANNUAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
MEETING  MARCH  30,  1960  1:30  P.M. 

The  annual  Board  of  Directors  meeting  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America  Inc.  was  held  on 
Wednesday  at  1:30  P.M.  March  30*  1960  in  the  Bake- 
well  Room  of  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  with  the  President,  Mr.  H.  G.  Harvey,  presiding. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Roll  call  was  answered  by  the  following  members: 

President  -  H.  G.  Harvey 

1st  Vice  President  -  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

2nd  Vice  President  _  Joe  Schulz 

Recording  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Edna  P.  Jones 

Membership  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Corresponding  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe 

Past  President  _  W.  B.  Carter 

DIRECTORS 

Albert  Buell  Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn 

Mrs.  Harold  Baker  Mrs.  Vernor  B.  Watters 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Howard 
CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Affiliated  Chapters  _  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume 

American  Horticultural  Society  _  Neil  C.  Miller 

Awards  _  _ _  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Lay  son 

Commercial  Sales  and  Exhibits  _  Mrs.  John  Landaker 

Convention  Time  and  Place  _  Floyd  B.  Johnson 

Publications  -  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Librarian... -  .  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie 

Nominating  -  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 

Research  -  Dr.  Charles  Fischer 

Show  Preparation  and  Judging  ..  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

Official  Pin  -  Mrs.  Pearle  Turner 

Commercial  Members  _  Don  Wilson 

New  Membership  -  ...  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter 

Parliamentarian  .  _  .  Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 

The  minutes  of  the  called  Board  of  Directors  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  held  at  1:30  P.M.,  April  18,  1959,  in 
Parlor  C  of  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit  Michigan 
were  dispensed  with  because  the  minutes  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Magazine  and  were  approved  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  committee 
was  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Maxine 
Wangberg  and  Lewis  E.  Cook. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  her  report  was 
read  by  the  Recording  Secretary.  The  President  Mr. 
Harvey,  instructed  the  Editor  to  publish  the  report 
of  Audit  by  Ernst  &  Ernst  (Public  Accounting  firm) 
in  the  Magazine. 

The  Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Wright,  read  her 
report  with  recommendations  to  the  Board,  a  written 
report  was  submitted  for  the  records. 

Mrs.  Wright  moved  that  a  Special  Committee  be 
appointed  to  confer  the  evening  of  March  30,  1960  on 
methods  of  handling  work  connected  with  Affiliated 
Chapters.  Seconded  by  Neil  Miller.  Discussion  fol¬ 
lowed.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

President  Harvey  appointed  the  following  members 
Of  the  Special  Committee:  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume 
Chairman  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie,  and  Floyd  Johnson. 

Blackburn  moved  and  it  was  seconded  that 
the  Board  meet  at  9:30  P.M.  Thursday  to  consider 
RIED^^°^^  of  the  Special  Committee.  MOTION  CAR- 

Mrs.  Reaume  read  a  written  report  on  the  Affiliated 
Chapters:  it  was  submitted  for  the  records.  Mr  Carter 

motion“carwed.'““"‘*®‘* 

Neil  Miller,  American  Horticultural  Society  Chair¬ 
man,  reported  verbally,  discussion  followed.  Mrs 
Wright  moved  and  it  was  seconded  Mr.  Miller’s  report 
be  accepted  and  that  the  financial  feature  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

Mrs.  Layson,  Awards  Committee  Chairman  read  and 
submitted  a  partial  report  for  the  record.  Mrs.  Crowe 
moved  and  it  was  seconded  that  the  Awards  report 
be  accepted.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

Don  Wilson  read  and  submitted  a  report  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Activities  for  the  record.  Joe  Schulz  moved 
and  it  was  seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted. 
MOTION  CARRIED. 

The  1959  Commercial  Sales  report  was  read  by  the 
Recording  Secretary.  Joe  Schulz  moved  and  it  was 
seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted.  MOTION  CAR¬ 
RIED. 

Floyd  Johnson  announced  the  Convention  Time  and 
Place  report  would  not  be  read  at  this  time.  The 
report  would  be  delayed  until  other  business  relative 
to  this  report  was  taken  care  of. 

The  Library  report  was  read  by  Mrs.  Yakie  and 
was  submitted  for  the  record.  Don  Wilson  moved 
and  it  was  seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted. 
MOTION  CARRIED. 

President  Harvey  recessed  the  meeting  at  3:40  P.M. 
for  15  minutes. 


Meeting  called  to  order  at  3:55  P.M. 

Mrs.  Greeley  read  and  submitted  a  written  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  for  the  records.  Floyd 
Johnson  moved  the  report  be  accepted,  seconded  by 
Albert  Buell.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

Mrs.  Turner  read  her  Official  Pin  report  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  written  copy  for  the  records.  Mrs.  Dora 
Baker  moved  and  it  was  seconded  that  the  report  be 
accepted.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Hansen,  the  Registration 
Committee  report  was  read  by  the  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary  and  a  copy  submitted  for  the  records. 

Discussion  followed  relating  to  registration  of  plants 
relative  to  Mrs.  Hansen’s  recommendations  in  her 
report. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mrs.  Tretter  and  it  was 
seconded  that  the  Society  continue  its  present  method 
of  registration  and  endeavor  to  improve  the  method. 
MOTION  CARRIED. 

President  Harvey  adjourned  the  meeting  at  5:50 
P.M.,  March  30.  1960  to  reconvene  at  7:30  P.M. 

EVENING  SESSION 


The  Board  of  Directors  meeting  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  reconvened  at  7:30 
P.M.  on  Wednesday  evening  March  30,  1960  in  the 
Bakewell  Room  of  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  with  the  President,  H.  G.  Harvey,  presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  roll  call  was 
answered  by  the  following  members: 

President  _ _ _  H.  G.  Harvey 

1st  Vice  President  _  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

2nd  Vice  President  _  Joe  Schulz 

Recording  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Edna  P.  Jones 

Corresponding  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe 

Membership  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Past  President  _ _  W.  B.  Carter 

DIRECTORS 

Albert  Buell  Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn 

Mrs.  Harold  Baker  Mrs  Vernor  B.  Watters 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Howard 

chairmen  of  standing  committees 

Affiliated  Chapters  . . .  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume 

American  Horticultural  Society  _  Neil  Miller 

Commercial  Sales  and  Exhibits  ..  Mrs.  John  Landaker 

Convention  Time  and  Place  _  Floyd  Johnson 

Awards  _ _  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson 

Bylaws  -  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz 

Publications  _  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Librarian  -  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie 

Nominating  _ _ _  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 

Research  _  Dr.  Charles  Fischer 

Show  Preparation  and  Judging  ..  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

Official  Pin  _  Mrs.  Pearle  Turner 

Commercial  Members  _  Don  Wilson 

New  Membership  _  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter 

Parliamentarian  . . .  Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 

Dr.  Charles  Fischer,  Chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee,  reported  verbally  and  discussed  the  high¬ 
lights  Of  his  report.  A  written  report  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  for  the  records  after  the  report  is  read  at  the 
business  meeting  Saturday,  April  2,  1960.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  postponing  acceptance  unjil  then. 

Mrs.  Carey  read  her  report  and  submitted  a  copy 
for  the  records.  Discussion  followed.  On  motion  of 
Mrs.  Carey,  the  report  was  accepted,  seconded  and 
carried. 

Mrs.  Greeley  moved  and  it  was  seconded  that  the 
Board  Members  and  Officers  act  as  hosts  at  the 
National  Show  from  6:00  A.M.  until  8:00  A.M.  Friday 
morning  while  pictures  are  being  taken.  MOTION 
CARRIED. 

President  Harvey  appointed  a  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee;  report  to  be  given  at  the  business  meeting.  The 
following  were  appointed:  Mrs.  R.  J.  Schadewald, 
Chairman,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Hamtil,  and  Mrs.  George  Barta. 

Mrs.  Harold  Baker  moved  and  it  was  seconded  that 
if  there  was  no  further  business  that  the  meeting 
adjourn  MOTION  CARRIED. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  8:45  P.M. 


THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

A  called  Board  of  Directors  meeting  was  held 
Thursday,  March  31,  1960  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  findings  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Affiliat¬ 
ed  Chapters  appointed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Harvey, 
at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting.  The  meeting 
Was  held  in  the  Bakewell  Room,  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  at  9:30  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  roll  call  was 
answered  by  the  following  members: 

President  _  H.  G.  Harvey 

1st  Vice  President  _  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

2nd  Vice  President  _  Joseph  Schulz 

Recording  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Edna  P.  Jones 

Corresponding  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe 

Membership  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Past  President _  W.  B.  Carter 
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DIRECTORS: 

Mrs.  Harold  Baker  Mrs.  Vernor  B.  Watters 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Affiliated  Chapters  _  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume 

American  Horticultural  Society  _  Neil  Miller 

Awards  _  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson 

Bylaws  — - -  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz 

Commercial  Sales  and  Exhibits  ..  Mrs.  John  Landaker 

Convention  Time  and  Place  _  Floyd  L.  Johnson 

Publications  _  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Nominating  _  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 

Show  Preparation  and  Judging  ..  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

Official  Pin  _  Mrs.  Pearle  Turner 

Commercial  Members  _  Don  Wilson 

New  Membership  _  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter 

Parliamentarian  -  Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 

Mrs.  Reaume  read  the  Special  Committee  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  and  it  was  seconded  by  Neil 
Miller  that  we  recind  the  standing  rule  for  $3.50  dues 
for  Affiliated  Chapters  and  Affiliated  Chapter  mem¬ 
bers.  Discussion  followed.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

Mr.  Carter  moved,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Layson  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee  be 
accepted.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD 

1.  $4.00  dues  for  all  Affiliated  Chapter  members  to 
be  paid  directly  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  P.O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

2.  Clubs  or  Chapters  desiring  to  affiliate  with  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  $4.00  dues  per  year,  said  dues  to  be 
paid  directly  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke,  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.  Four  (4)  issues  of  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  and  one  (1)  copy  of  the  Members’  Handbook 
will  be  mailed  in  the  name  of  the  Club  to  anyone  the 
Club  designates  as  the  recepient  of  same. 

3.  Affiliated  Chapters  will  not  be  required  to  send 
the  names  of  “OFFICERS”,  their  “BYLAWS”  or  their 
percentage  of  “NATIONAL  MEMBERS”. 

4.  Each  Chapter  shall  reeister  the  name  of  their 
“CHAPTER”  and  the  “Presidents’  Name”  and  “Ad¬ 
dress”  with  the  Affiliated  Chapter  Chairman. 

5.  Each  chapter  shall  receive  a  “Charter”  and  a 
“Presidents’  Card.” 

6.  Each  Chapter  may  request  the  “Gold”  and  “Pur¬ 
ple”  Ribbon  Awards  for  their  shows. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  if  there  was  no  further  discussion 
the  meeting  adjourn.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  at  11:45  P.M. 

THE  14TH  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  14th  annual  business  meeting  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America  Inc.,  was  held  in  the 
Rutland  Room  of  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  on  April  2,  1960  at  9:25  A.M.  with  the 
President,  Mr.  H.  G  Harvey,  presiding. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
announced  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  13th 
annual  business  meeting  held  in  the  Ball  Room  of 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan  at  9:00 
A.M.  April  18  1959,  would  be  dispensed  with  since 

they  were  approved  by  a  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  and  published  in  the  Magazine. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor’s  re¬ 
port  of  the  Society’s  books  by  Ernst  &  Ernst  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Claude  Greeley  was  asked  to  give  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committees  report.  The  following  slate  of 
Officers  and  Directbrs  were  presented: 

President  _  _  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

1st  Vice  President  _  Joseph  Schulz 

2nd  Vice  President  _  Mrs.  Harold  Baker 

Treasurer  _  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 

Recording  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Edna  P.  Jones 

Corresponding  Secretary  -  Albert  Buell 

Membership  Secretary  _  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock  Mrs.  Norma  M.  Bowers 

Mrs.  Glen  Fisher  Miss  Edith  Peterson 

President  Harvey  asked  for  nominations  from  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Oradell,  N.  J.  moved  that 
nominations  be  closed,  seconded  by  Mrs.  George  Barta 
of  San  Bruno,  California. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  vote  for 
the  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors.  The  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot  and  the  President  declared  the  Officers  and 
Directors  elected. 

Mr.  Stanley  Skelton  of  the  Metropolitan  African 
Violet  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.  asked  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  addressed  the  Assembly  thus: 

Mr.  Skelton  recommended  the  president  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  appoint  a 
committee  to: 


A  —  Study  the  relationship  between  the  National 
elements  of  the  Society,  the  Affiliated  Chapters  and 
local  organizations;  devoting  particular  attention  to 
providing  a  voice  for  local  organizations  in  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

B  —  Conduct  an  official  poll  of  opinion,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Society,  as  to  methods  for  improving 
local  and  National  relationship. 

C  —  Report  its  findings  and  recommendations  both 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  membership  in  1961. 

Mr.  Skelton  moved  the  recommendation  be  adopted, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Merwyn  Schultz  of  the  Metropolitan 
African  Violet  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Discussion 
followed. 


Mr.  Henry  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  stated  the 
recommendations  were  a  duplication  of  services. 
President  called  for  a  standing  vote.  MOTION  LOST 
President  Harvey  announced  there  would  be  a  called 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  Bakewell  Room  immed¬ 
iately  after  adjournment  of  the  business  meeting. 

^  .  inotion  of  Mrs.  George  Barta,  San  Bruno, 

California  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Spoutz,  Fra¬ 
ser,  Michigan,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 

A  CALLED  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
MEETING,  APRIL  2,  1960  —  10:15  A.M. 

A  “Special’’  Board  of  Directors  meeting  was  called 
by  the  President,  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey,  April  2  1960 
If  Bakewell  Room  of  Chalfonte- 

Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  roll 
call  was  answered  by  the  following  members: 

President  ..  .  -  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

President  -  Joseph  Schuli 

2nd  Vice  President  - -  Mrs.  Harold  Baker 

Recording  Secretary  -  Mrs.  Edna  P.  Jones 

Corresponding  Secretary  _  Albert  Buell 

Meml^rship  Secretary  -  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Jr’ast  President  _  tt  n 

DIRECTORS  •  ^^^vey 

Mrs.  F  H.  Rosebrock  Mrs.  R.  R.  Blackburn 

Mrs.  Clarence  Howard 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Affiliated  Chapters  -  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume 

American  Horticultural  Society  w  B  Carter 

Awards  -  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson 

Bylaws  - -  -  Mrs.  Edward  Lotz 

Convention  Time  and  Place  -  Floyd  L.  Johnson 

Publications  -  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 

Nominating  -  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 

Show  Preparation  and  Judging  ..  Mrs.  James  B.  Carey 

New  Membership  -  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter 

Boyce  Edens  Memorial  Fund  _  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock 

Parliamentarian  -  Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 

The  President  read  the  appointments  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  requested  the  Board’s  permission  to 
make  recess  appointments  where  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  committees.  On  motion  of  Joe  Schulz,  seconded 
by  Floyd  Johnson  action  was  taken.  MOTION  CAR¬ 
RIED. 

CHAIRMAN  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
AFFILIATED  CHAPTERS,  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Foster,  Mrs.  Joseph  Gray 
and  Harold  Van  Horn 


AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  William  B. 
Carter,  Chairman;  Eugene  Thompson  Mrs.  C.  Holmes 
Harris 


AWARDS,  Mrs.  G.  P.  McGraw,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Z.  C. 

Layson,  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Slocomb 
BOYCE  EDENS  RESEARCH  FUND,  Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Rosebrock,  Chairman 

BYLAWS,  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Lotz,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ry  Moeller,  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke 
COMMERCIAL  SALES  AND  EXHIBITS,  Mrs.  John 
Landaker,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Lula  I.  Fleming,  Mrs. 
Carl  Cornuelle 


CONVENTION  TIME  AND  PLACE,  Floyd  L.  Johnson, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Harold  Baker,  Mrs.  John  Pope 
LIBRARY,  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Grace 
Grissom,  Miss  Janice  Rohatsch 
NOMINATING,  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Z.  C.  Layson,  H.  G.  Harvey,  Floyd  L.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
P.  J.  Crowe 

OFFICIAL  PIN,  Mrs.  E.  Pearle  Turner,  Chairman; 

Mrs.  Walter  Schmittel,  Lewis  Cook 
PUBLICATIONS,  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wright,  Chairman; 

Mrs.  Fred  E.  Travis,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Lightbourn 
COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Don  Wilson,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  Harold  Rienhardt,  Henry  Peterson,  Lyndon 
Lyon  Frank  Tinari,  Mrs.  Mary  Meeds,  Dr.  Charles 
Fischer,  Mrs.  Harry  Arndt 

NEW  MEMBERSHIP,  Mrs.  Fred  Tretter,  Chairman; 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Stutko,  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Hamtil 
REGISTRATION,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Coleman,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Mary  Shangle 

RESEARCH,  Dr.  Charles  Fischer,  Chairman;  Henry 
Peterson,  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen,  Dr.  Evan  Roberts, 
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The 

Presidenfs 

Message 


As  I  write  this,  my  last  message  for  the  fiscal  year  just  before  the  1961 
Convention,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  tell  you  that  during  this  time  every  phase  of 
our  activities  have  expanded  both  in  scope  and  size.  Throughout  the  history  of 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  I  have  been  proud  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  with  introduction  of  new  varieties  and  new  concepts  of  service.  The 
increase  in  membership  for  the  past  year  has  been  phenomenal,  with  more  than 
two  thousand  new  members.  A  very  warm  welcome  is  extended  to  each:  may  you 
find  new  ideas  and  new  interests  in  African  violets  as  well  as  new  friends. 


My  deepest  appreciation  and  thanks  to  everyone  for  their  sincere  and 
pleasant  response  to  the  change  of  cities  for  our  1961  Convention.  I  am  sure  you 
will  enjoy  good  food,  receive  loads  of  helpful  information,  and  have  fun  at  the 
French  Lick  meeting. 


I  again  want  to  call  special  attention  to  the  new  specimen  classes  for 
nonhybridizing  commercial  members,  the  hobby  exhibits,  and  the  new  Alma 
Wright  Awards  to  members  of  Affiliated  Chapters.  There  are  additional  awards 
which  were  received  too  late  to  be  printed  in  the  December  magazine  which  are 
found  listed  in  the  pink  section  of  this  issue. 

I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to  you,  our  loyal  and  capable  Officers,  Committee 
Chairmen,  and  Directors,  who  make  up  the  Executive  Board,  also  to  the  Regional 
Councilors  and  committee  members:  your  splendid  cooperation  very  often  means 
sacrifice  but  in  the  end  means  strength  and  you  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement.  Also,  I  would  be  most  unmindful  not  to  express 
my  good  wishes  and  appreciation  to  ail  the  many  thousands  of  members  with 
whom  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  to  meet  with  in  any  capacity.  May  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  retain  and  enjoy  your  membership  in  the  Society  and,  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  may  your  African  violet  interest  grow  stronger. 

As  your  ambassador  I  have  visited  several  parts  of  the  country,  carrying 
greetings  and  good  will  from  our  National  organization.  I  am  now  looking  forward 
to  seeing  and  visiting  with  many  of  you  during  our  stay  at  French  Lick. 

Thank  you  for  your  marvelous  support  and  many  kindnesses.  It  has  been  a 
fine  and  stimulating  experience.  I  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  have  served  you 
this  year. 

Sincerely, 
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WHEN  you  read  an  advertisement  describing  a  luscious,  new 
African  violet,  and  you  wish  with  all  your  heart  that  you 
could  have  it  —  don’t  despair.  Have  It  Shipped  To  You!  “But 
so  far  away,”  you  moan.  “A  friend  tried  ordering  violets  by 
mail  and  hers  were  a  mess  when  she  received  them.”  Ah,  yes, 
but  did  she  consider: 

OUR  beautiful  violets  are  perishable,  and  both  the  grower 
who  ships  and  the  enthusiast  who  must  have  only  the  latest 
varieties  from  far  away  places  will  have  to  plan  around  this 
in  sending  and  receiving.  First,  let  us  consider  temperature. 
Do  you  live  in  the  sunny  south  where  frost  is  negligible? 
Most  growers  do  not.  They  live  where  it  is  mighty  cold 
during  the  winter.  Since  it  is  unsafe  to  ship  when  tempera¬ 
tures  are  below  50  degrees  (and  also  above  85  degrees), 
shippers  prefer  to  pick  the  days  they  ship.  Let  us  assume 
that  our  nurseryman  is  well  established  and  experienced. 
Leave  it  up  to  him  when  to  send  your  box.  Do  not  ask 
for  out  of  season  service,  but  plan  for  mid-spring  and 
mid-fall.  The  airplanes  fly  all  winter;  but  they  stop 
at  cold  airports  first,  or  transfer  mail  to  other  planes, 
or  the  box  must  go  by  truck  to  the  airport.  All  of  this 
your  grower  knows,  and  if  he  says  it  is  too  cold,  do 
believe  him.  Or  perhaps  you  live  in  the  freezing 
north,  but  spring  is  very  short  and  summer  blazes 
hot  right  away.  Be  sure  to  send  the  best  dates  for 
shipping  along  with  your  order,  and  it  would  be 
wise  to  include  a  special  delivery  fee  with  the 
order.  This  climate  is  not  the  usual  rule  and  may 
not  be  apparent  from  the  weather  reports  posted 
in  the  daily  papers.  (Oh  yes,  all  shippers  read 
these  religiously!)  When  the  catalog  says, 
“Orders  shipped  in  rotation,”  we  always 
mentally  add,  “to  your  area.”  For  instance, 
Arndt’s  ships  out  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
100  miles  of  the  very  high  Rocky  Mountains  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  This 
means  we  have  to  wait  until  the  last  cold  wave 
warms  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  before  we  can 
ship  east  and  south.  Usually,  spring  has  come  and 
most  eastern  growers  are  all  through  with  their 
back  orders  before  we  can  start  shipping.  A  trial 
box  or  two  into  Utah  and  Colorado  will  tell  us  when 
it  is  safe;  also  we  watch  the  temperature  at  Denver 
very  closely  as  many  airlines  transfer  mail  at  this 
point.  But  we  can  ship  along  the  West  Coast  all  winter 
except  when  there  is  snow  in  February  and  early 
March.  By  May  it  is  usually  very  hot  in  the  southern 
states  and  we  can  only  recommend  fast  air  mail  and 
special  delivery. 

Safe  Shipping  is  our  next  consideration.  Since  Afri¬ 
can  violets  are  perishable  they  should  be  packed  in  a 
box  only  as  long  as  necessary,  usually  not  over  5  days. 
They  definitely  deteriorate  in  quality  if  held  longer,  even 
when  temperatures  are  most  satisfactory.  Parcel  post,  the 
least  expensive  method  of  shipping,  can  take  a  box  just 
1,000  miles  in  5  days  if  it  goes  right  through.  (We  allow  for 
pick  up  and  delivery.)  At  any  further  distance  from  the 
grower,  only  air  service  is  safe.  In  fact,  air  delivery  is  so 
speedy  that  plants  arrive  the  next  day  in  most  cities.  If  you 
insist  on  parcel  post  when  a  grower  does  not  recommend  it  to 
your  area  from  his  nursery,  he  accepts  no  liability.  And,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  it  is  your  fault  if  your  plants  are  a  “mess”  on 
arrival.  Please  do  not  look  lightly  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  shipper;  he  knows.  This  wonderful  country  of  ours,  that 
offers  so  many  changes  for  the  vacationer,  can  sometimes  be 
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a  nightmare  to  the  commercial  grower  who, 
like  the  Pony  Express  rider,  must  take  the 
mail  through  both  heat  and  snow  sometimes 
to  get  it  there  safely.  Then,  too,  if  you 
live  in  the  areas  where  temperatures  soar, 
air  mail  goes  quickly  and  special  delivery 
brings  the  box  to  you  even  before  your  heat 
can  damage  it.  Believe  me,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  have  plants  fresh  from  the 
greenhouse  to  your  door;  for  just  the  few 
cents  more  that  it  costs,  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  penny-wise  with  your  beloved  violets. 

Catalogs  and  price  lists  are  issued  by  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  spring  from  January  to  May  and  in 
the  fall  from  July  15th  to  September,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  grower.  If  you  wish  to  receive 
a  list,  send  a  stamp  with  your  PRINTED 
name  and  address  early  enough  so  that  you 
can  get  your  catalog  in  the  first  mailing. 
Those  delectable,  new  varieties  so  dear  to  the 
connoisseur  are  always  in  short  supply  and 
they  are  for  the  “first  come,  first  served.” 
Even  so,  an  early  order  may  have  to  wait 
for  the  stock  to  become  available.  Usually,  a 
certain  variety  will  be  a  “must”  on  everyone’s 
list,  and  when  it  is  listed  by  its  introducer, 
he  is  deluged  with  orders  by  return  mail. 
Don’t  be  huffy  if  you  do  not  get  your  box 
when  a  friend  receives  his.  He  probably  did 
not  order  just  that  certain  variety.  If  the  grow¬ 
er  knows  he  has  more  coming  along,  he  may 
hold  your  order  until  he  can  fill  it.  After  all, 
you  WANTED  the  varieties  you  requested,  not 
just  a  fast  shipment.  Otherwise  you  would 
have  listed  a  few  substitutions  as  requested, 
so  your  box  could  have  been  packed  easily. 

Growers  usually  list  a  minimum  amount 
plus  a  postage  and  packing  fee.  If  you  pick 
up  your  plants  at  the  nursery,  you  do  not  have 
to  pay  this  fee.  Since  you  know  he  not  only 
pays  the  postage,  but  also  includes  the  packing 
materials,  labels,  help,  and  transportation  to 
the  post  office,  you  can  see  how  shipping  may 
be  a  “special  service”  to  you.  If  you  need  to 
write  about  your  box,  please  be  pleasant  and 
courteous;  remember,  the  shipping  staff  has 
done  its  best  to  please  you.  It  is  not  their 
fault  when  a  box  is  dropped  or  allowed  to 
freeze,  especially  when  there  are  sufficient 
labels  attached.  Sometimes  a  special  service 
is  omitted,  such  as  special  delivery.  Are  you 
sure  you  really  allowed  the  extra  amount  on 
your  check  when  you  requested  it?  If  you 
wish  a  card  sent  to  you  to  alert  you  of  the 
shipping,  be  sure  to  include  a  self-addressed 
postal  for  this  service.  Shipping  time  is  a  very 
busy  one  and  all  hands  work  long  hours  during 
certain  seasons;  mistakes  can  be  made.  How 
much  fun  it  is  to  get  a  “thank  you”  from  a 
box  well  received.  Shipping  is  an  art,  and  it 
is  well  worth  the  effort  when  our  customers 


Grace  Arndt,  Troutdale,  Oregon 

are  pleased. 

Labeling  of  the  boxes  is  most  important: 
prominent  labels  that  catch  the  eye.  If  areas 
are  cold,  label  it  PERISHABLE  —  KEEP 
FROM  FREEZING:  If  the  areas  are  hot,  label 
it  PERISHABLE  — ~  DON’T  OVERHEAT,  et 
cetera.  THIS  SIDE  UP,  DO  NOT  CRUSH,  and 
HANDLE  WITH  CARE  are  all  available  at 
your  stationer’s  and  are  a  practical  means  for 
better  handling.  If  there  are  no  labels  on  the 
box,  it  may  well  be  damaged  upon  arrival. 
We  know  that  most  people  take  pride  in  their 
work,  and  postal  employees  are  no  exception. 
A  properly  marked  box  meets  their  approval 
just  as  it  meets  the  receivers.  All  care  has 
been  taken  for  a  safe  arrival. 

The  contents  of  the  box  may  vary  as  to 
packing  in  heat  or  cold.  If  it  is  an  air  mail 
box,  it  may  be  much  lighter  than  a  sturdy 
parcel  post  box,  because  air  mail  is  also  fig¬ 
ured  by  the  pound  and  any  fraction  over  that 
is  charged  for  the  second  pound.  Also,  air 
service  is  faster,  with  fewer  handlings.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather,  the  box  may  be  insulat¬ 
ed  with  many  thicknesses  of  newspaper  or 
expensive  sheets  of  fiberglass.  (You  may  be 
asked  to  return  this.)  In  hot  weather  more 
care  may  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  moist, 
especially  if  they  must  be  packed  for  several 
days.  Only  experience  can  tell  the  packer  just 
how  to  adjust  these  things.  That  is  why  we 
suggest  that  you  select  the  established,  re¬ 
liable  grower  for  your  first  orders.  Plants  are 
often  cushioned  and  taped  in  the  pots;  some 
growers  ship  out  of  pots  and  you  will  be 
expected  to  pot  the  plants  when  your  box 
arrives.  Often  the  price  of  the  plants  deter¬ 
mines  just  how  much  expense  the  grower  can 
allow  for  the  packing  materials.  Latest  varie¬ 
ties  are  always  more  expensive  and  should 
be  packed  carefully.  Each  grower  has  his  own 
system,  and  a  minimum  of  breakage  will  av¬ 
erage  the  extra  cost  of  better  materials.  Upon 
arrival,  carefully  fold  back  the  paper  liners 
at  the  top  and  look  over  the  contents  of  the 
box.  If  the  plants  are  potted,  experiment  care¬ 
fully  with  a  scissors  and  unwrap  one  plant. 
Determine  just  how  it  was  wrapped,  and  re¬ 
verse  the  procedure.  If  you  are  as  careful  in 
unwrapping  as  the  packer  was  in  wrapping, 
your  plants  will  not  suffer  further  breakage. 
Then  allow  them  2  weeks  to  adjust  to  their 
new  home  before  you  repot  them.  It  is  always 
wise  to  spray  carefully  with  an  insecticide 
and  tepid  water;  and  if  they  are  dry,  use  only 
a  small  amount  of  water  the  first  day.  Placing 
the  plants  in  a  plastic  tent  or  bag  will  also 
help  to  adjust  the  new  arrivals.  Unfortunately, 
(Continued,  please  turn  to  next  page) 
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nematodes  are  still  a  problem,  so  do  not  allow 
the  new  plants  to  sit  beside  your  beloved 
collection  until  you  are  sure  they  are  free  of 
them.  If  you  find  nematodes,  wrap  up  the 
plants  and  ship  them  back;  and  write  a  nice 
letter  of  explanation.  The  grower  does  not 
always  know  that  his  stock  is  infested,  and 
he  will  be  grateful  for  your  letter.  He  will 
refund  or  send  you  clean  plants.  All  growers 
are  reliable  when  it  comes  to  infested  plants; 
they  make  them  good  right  away. 

Each  price  list  will  have  a  calculation  for 
determining  the  postage  required  to  your  zone 
from  the  shipper’s.  This  will  vary,  naturally, 
with  the  distance,  and  the  type  of  service.  If 
air  mail  is  not  given,  call  your  post  office  and 
ask  the  fee  per  pound  from  the  grower  to 
you.  Allow  10c  extra  per  pound  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  materials.  You  can  safely  figure  3  pots 
per  pound,  which  includes  the  packing  and 
the  box.  If  there  is  room,  the  grower  may  use 
larger  plants  or  add  some  extras.  Then,  add 
your  insurance  and  the  special  delivery  fees. 
Let  us  remind  you: 

Did  you  make  out  your  order  accurately? 
Did  you  add  the  total,  allow  for  the  special 
services  you  wish,  and  allow  enough  postage? 
Did  you  secure  a  money  order  if  you  do  not 
have  a  checking  account?  MMMmmm!  IS 
your  name  and  address  legible?  A  letter  is 
always  welcome,  but  please  don’t  scrawl  in 
the  margins  or  try  to  write  between  the  lines. 
Some  people  are  very  good  at  decoding  cryp¬ 
tographs,  but  don’t  count  on  it!  A  neat  list  of 
the  items  wanted,  with  their  listed  prices  and 
a  correct  total,  always  means  an  accurately 
packed  box.  Gifts  are  usually  selected  from 
substitutions  or  a  special  list,  so  don’t  forget 
to  make  a  separate  column  for  this,  too.  And, 
as  one  lady  just  wrote,  “A  box  of  violets  on 
the  front  porch  is  just  like  a  visit  from  Santa 
Claus.” 

For  Your  Reference:  Listed  are  the  types 
of  services  available  and  the  proper  terms  for 
them.  Also,  what  you  may  expect  in  care 
enroute. 

PARCEL  POST.  Rates  are  per  pound  and 
vary  in  8  zones.  Mail  is  carried  via  train,  bus, 
truck,  and  auto  in  rural  delivery.  It  is  de¬ 
livered  by  postmen  and  to  P.O.  Boxes. 

AIR  PARCEL  POST.  The  air  service  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office.  Mail  is  carried 
from  major  airport  to  nearest  airport  and 
transported  with  the  regular  mail  for  delivery. 
Faster  service  via  the  first  flight  out  regard¬ 
less  of  airline.  Sometimes  planes  stop  at  all 
airports  enroute.  (The  code  books  says  that 
Government  mail  must  go  by  the  first  avail¬ 
able  carrier.)  The  shipper  has  no  say  about 
flight  numbers  with  this  service.  Postage  is 
determined  at  so  much  per  pound  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  pound  is  charged  as  a  second  pound. 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS.  Private  company 
shipping  via  train.  Includes  pick  up  and  de¬ 


livery  to  a  definite  address;  no  delivery  to 
P.O.  boxes.  Accepts  no  responsibility  beyond 
the  safe  arrival  which  does  not  include  freez¬ 
ing  or  heat  damage.  Has  a  minimum  carrier 
charge  up  to  100  pounds,  and  there  is  an 
additional  charge  for  delivery.  The  phone 
number  should  be  included  with  the  address 
for  pick  up  at  an  Express  Station.  Fees,  collect 
on  delivery. 

AIR  EXPRESS.  The  air  service  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Company.  Flight  numbers  may 
be  selected,  and  boxes  can  be  shipped  at  the 
airport  as  well  as  at  Express  offices.  Has  pick 
up  and  delivery  service.  Minimum  charge  is 
$4.00  up  to  13  pounds,  and  30c  per  pound 
for  each  pound  over  the  minimum.  Additional 
charge  for  delivery;  telephone  number  should 
be  included  with  the  address.  Fees,  collect 
on  delivery. 

AIR  FREIGHT.  Service  of  the  direct  air¬ 
lines.  The  top  quality  service  for  all  around 
protection.  Service  is  from  airport  to  airport, 
and  pickup  and  delivery  is  required  by  the 
sender  and  receiver.  Telephone  numbers 
should  be  included  with  the  address.  This 
service  is  fully  insured  against  freezing  as 
well  as  other  damage.  The  fee  is  determined 
by  the  individual  airlines.  It  is  not  excessive 
as  airlines  are  in  competition  with  other  car¬ 
riers,  and  freight  is  based  on  100  pounds  mini¬ 
mum.  Fees  are  collect  on  delivery. 

SPECIAL  DELIVERY.  This  is  a  special 
service  of  the  United  States  Post  Office.  Boxes 
are  delivered  upon  arrival  at  the  main  post 
office  in  your  town.  This  is  necessary  if  you 
have  had  a  change  in  weather  or  are  afraid 
to  have  your  box  lay  over  the  week-end  in 
the  post  office.  Busy  shippers  do  not  have 
time  for  calculations  as  to  sending  your  box 
for  preferred  arrival  timing.  Do  not  expect 
it.  Use  this  service  instead.  Telephone  num¬ 
bers  should  be  included  so  rural  post  offices 
can  call  you. 

SPECIAL  HANDLING.  My  post  office  as¬ 
sures  me  that  this  service  has  no  merit  except 
to  give  boxes  priority  during  rush  periods. 
Mail  goes  in  the  same  sack  with  all  parcel 
post  boxes.  (No,  the  postman  does  not  hold 
your  box  on  his  lap  all  the  way.  In  fact,  he 
doesn’t  have  time  to  read  the  labels  as  he 
fills  the  mail  sacks.) 

INSURED  PARCEL  POST  OR  AIR  PAR¬ 
CEL  POST.  The  United  States  Government 
has  insurance  service  for  all  mail.  This  insures 
safe  arrival  and  covers  damaged  boxes,  brok¬ 
en  pots,  and  plants  mashed  if  there  is  visible 
damage  to  the  box.  It  does  not  include  freez¬ 
ing  or  heat  damage.  A  claim  may  be  filed  if 
your  box  has  been  insured,  and  the  claim  is 
returned  to  the  regional  office  where  it  was 
issued  for  the  processing  of  the  claim.  A  post¬ 
man  may  advise  against  filing  the  claim,  but 
you  may  do  so  against  his  advisement.  When 
you  need  to  file  a  claim  on  an  insured  box, 
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do  so;  then  write  the  shipper  of  your  loss, 
so  that  he  will  know  what  to  sign  for  when 
the  claim  is  returned  to  him.  It  then  goes  to 
the  claim  agent  for  processing.  The  claim 
check  should  be  made  out  to  the  grower  for 
replacement  of  your  plants.  You  have  up  to 
one  year  to  file  a  claim,  but  need  to  have  the 
wrapper  of  the  box  with  the  labels. 

C.  O.  D.  (CASH  ON  DELIVERY).  To  re¬ 
ceive  your  boxes  and  pay  the  postage  at  your 
end  you  must  pay  this  special  fee.  Postage 
can  no  longer  be  sent  collect.  We  sometimes 
use  this  service  when  someone  asks  for  an¬ 
other  service  that  calls  for  freight  collect,  and 
it  is  less  expensive  and  more  practical  to  ship 
via  air  parcel  post.  Growers  do  not  accept 
orders  C.  O.  D,  as  they  will  not  risk  the  loss 
of  plants  if  you  are  not  home  or  refuse  the 
box. 

OTHER.  Freight  may  also  be  shipped  via 
bus,  auto,  truck,  and  train  lines.  Each  has  a 
freight  office,  and  may  be  called  for  rates,  if 
desired.  This  would  be  for  commercial  use 
only  as  the  rates  are  determined  per  100 
pounds.  end 


HOMEMADE  SELF-WATERING  POT  —  If 
you  would  like  to  utilize  your  old  cellulose 
sponges  that  are  discarded  from  the  kitchen, 
the  sketch  shows  how  they  can  be  made  into 
wicks.  Place  the  cut  size  sponge  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  It  will  provide  moisture  and  pre¬ 
vent  soil  loss  through  the  drainage  hole.  Of 
course,  the  sponges  should  be  cleansed  well 
and  dry  before  use. 

SPACE  SAVER  —  Everyone  needs  more 
space.  Instead  of  piling  seed  boxes  on  top  of 
one  another  make  the  seed  flats  in  several 
sizes  so  that  they  will  fit  inside  each  other 
when  stored.  This,  of  course,  holds  true  for 
flats  made  of  wood,  metal  or  any  other  ma¬ 
terial. 


TRY  SLIP  COVERS  FOR  POTS— -Want  to 
dress  up  your  clay  pots  or  change  the  color 
of  your  ceramic  or  plastic  containers?  If  so, 
try  covering  them  with  plastic  slip  covers. 
Make  a  little  pattern  out  of  paper  to  try  out 
for  length  and  width.  Then,  cut  the  plastic 
material  large  enough  for  each  pot  size.  Hem 
the  top  and  bottom,  trim  off  seam  excess,  in¬ 
sert  the  elastic  in  the  hem  and  draw  together 
to  fit  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pot.  Slip  cov¬ 
ers  of  plastic  are  waterproof  and  may  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  keeping  colors 
fresh  and  clean.  Plants  in  clay  pots  will  also 
benefit  from  the  humidity  the  plastic  covers 
will  retain. 


HANDY  SIFTER  — -  To  make,  use  a  wooden 
box  or  seed  flat.  Cover  the  bottom  with  V4 
inch  mesh  hardware  cloth.  Fasten  the  wire 
securely  to  the  box  so  that  it  will  stoutly 
withstand  pressure  and  not  fall  apart  the  first 
few  times  it  is  used.  This  handy  sifter  is  a 
great  help  if  your  humus  from  the  compost 
pile  has  lumps  and  chunks.  One  way  to  break 
them  up  quickly  is  to  use  a  simple  “mechani¬ 
cal  worker.”  A  discarded  or  worn  out  tire 
chain  or  part  of  one  will  do  the  job.  Place  the 
chain  on  the  wire  and  fill  the  box  V2  full  of 
humus  —  shake  back  and  forth.  The  lumps 
will  break  up  and  be  fine  enough  to  handle 
easily  for  small  pots.  Saves  much  time  and 
effort.  Peat  moss  may  also  be  crushed  and 
screened  through  this  sifter:  remove  the  chain 
and  press  the  peat  through  the  mesh.  Wear 
rubber  gloves  to  protect  your  hands. 
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Sarah  C.  Handy,  Holden,  Massachusetts 

From  my  picture  window  I  have  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  magic  of  a  winter  wonderland.  Our 
aspens  are  coated  with  ice  from  a  2  day  rain 
and  sleet  storm.  When  the  sun  appeared  just  at 
the  horizon  this  morning,  its  golden  hue  was 
reflected  on  those  icy  branches  as  arms  of 
amber  jewels.  The  sun  rose  higher,  and  its 
rays  dropped  sparkles  on  the  pines  laden  with 
snow.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  picture 
changed  from  amber  to  sparkling  crystal, 
equally  beautiful,  but  different.  In  a  clearing 
between  the  trees  and  the  house,  the  sun  is 
now  beaming  brightly  on  the  east  sides  of  our 
2  greenhouses,  where  several  thousand  Saint- 
paulias  in  all  stages  of  growth  await  its  warm 
rays.  This  is  where  I  spend  many  hard-work¬ 
ing  but  happy  hours  each  day. 

It  is  the  last  week  of  December,  and  time 
for  me  to  plan  for  our  needs  for  1960.  Next 
week  we  begin  to  set  leaves  for  spring  mail 
orders.  I  should  discontinue  32  varieties,  be¬ 
cause  the  plantlets  of  32  new  ones  are  crowd¬ 
ing  in  the  flats  of  vermiculite.  If  only  I  could 
be  hard-hearted  and  drop  all  old  names  to 
make  way  for  the  new,  but  how  can  I  possibly 
let  such  beauties  as  Blue  Fairy  Tales  and  Giant 
Snow  Prince  go?  They  are  still  among  the  most 
frequently  asked  for  after  our  displays  at  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  flower  shows.  So  they 
remain,  and  we  grow  over  200  varieties  in¬ 
stead  of  the  100  we  planned  to  have. 

Over  half  of  our  leaves  are  started  from 
January  1st  to  early  March.  Probably  the  win¬ 
dow  gardener  has  noticed  that  her  plants  grow 
better  and  produce  more  bloom  during  the 
lengthening  days  of  late  winter  and  early 
spring.  In  the  greenhouses  we  make  use  of 
nature’s  gift  too,  and  crowd  every  available 
space  with  leaves,  so  that  by  March  15th  we 
have  well-rooted  leaves  with  strong  plantlets. 
For  several  weeks  while  the  new  roots  are 
forming,  these  leaves  require  little  watering, 
so  we  catch  up  on  repotting  established  plants. 

By  January  15th  we  should  be  potting  into 
21/4  inch  pots  the  plantlets  that  are  crowding 
in  the  flats.  Then  comes  a  most  impatient 
period  for  me.  We  had  bought  plants  in  small 
pots,  not  in  bloom.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were 
large  enough  we  set  them,  so  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  see  the  buds  open.  I  have  forgotten 
what  most  of  them  looked  like,  although  I 
know  I  fell  in  love  with  each  one  when  we  saw 
some  in  bloom  at  the  hybridizer’s  greenhouses. 
Leaves  we  start  now  should  produce  flowers 
much  quicker  than  those  set  in  the  fall. 


After  the  holidays  people  spend  more  time 
with  their  plants,  and  we  find  that  sales  of 
pots  and  soil  increase.  It  is  also  a  question 
and  answer  period.  It  is  quite  true  that  more 
information  is  available  from  books  and  maga  • 
zines  than  ever  before;  unfortunately  not  all 
the  written  material  agrees.  No  wonder  the 
hobbyist  is  confused  and  sometimes  down¬ 
right  discouraged.  Usually  the  folks  who  would 
gain  the  most  pleasure  from  their  plants  feel 
that  they  do  not  have  the  proverbial  “green 
thumb”  so  can  never  grow  nice  African  violets. 
I  assure  them  that  my  thumb  is  no  greener 
than  theirs,  just  a  bit  dirtier. 

Several  years  ago  I  noticed  that,  starting 
about  November,  two  questions  were  asked  me 
more  frequently  than  any  others.  “Why  do 
my  leaves  droop?”  “Why  don’t  my  plants 
bloom?”  As  I  was  not  having  such  problems 
in  the  ideal  set  up  of  greenhouse  growing,  I 
selected  several  plants  in  3  inch  pots  that  nor¬ 
mally  perform  particularly  well,  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  them  in  the  house.  I  allowed  some 
to  grow  under  excellent  conditions,  and  others 
under  the  most  horrible  I  could  think  of,  such 
as  too  much  heat  from  a  nearby  radiator,  and 
even  in  dark  corners  with  little  light.  For 
many  months  I  kept  records,  and  when  some 
of  the  plants  appeared  quite  hopeless,  I  worked 
to  bring  them  back;  every  one  lived  to 
bloom  again  except  2  that  I  had  drowned. 
Even  the  ones  I  had  underwatered  sent  out 
new  roots  when  treated  properly,  eventually 
producing  flowers.  Some  looked  mighty  tired 
at  the  end,  but  bravely  sent  forth  bloom.  The 
finest  were  those  grown  in  the  east  window 
on  a  layer  of  coarse  sand  that  was  kept  moist, 
and  the  plants  were  watered  once  a  week  in 
dark  weather  and  about  once  in  4  or  5  days  in 
sunny  periods  (our  soil  contains  much  organic 
material).  These  did  not  stop  blooming  dur¬ 
ing  the  test. 

Because  of  my  efforts  (actually  I  enjoyed 
it),  I  hope  I  am  better  able  to  tell  my  cus¬ 
tomers  what  to  do  and  why.  I  frequently  offer 
this  simple  test  if  they  are  not  certain  whether 
their  plants  droop  from  too  much  water  or  not 
enough.  If  the  plant  has  been  kept  too  dry, 

A  section  of  one  four-bench  greenhouse  at  Mrs. 
Handy’s  ~  photographed  last  year. 


the  leaves  will  droop  and  become  soft;  water 
thoroughly  and  the  leaves  will  perk  up  and 
become  firm  within  a  few  hours.  If  the  leaves 
remain  soft  and  droopy,  the  plant  has  been 
kept  too  wet.  Roots  kept  soaked  all  the  time 
will  rot  fairly  quickly,  and  rotted  roots  can¬ 
not  carry  water  above  the  crown  to  the  rest 
of  the  plant.  Nematodes  can  have  a  similar 
appearance,  but  a  quick  look  at  the  crown  and 
roots  will  determine  if  they  are  present. 

After  a  talk  before  a  group  recently,  an 
amusing  Incident  occurred.  A  sweet,  elderly 
lady,  who  obviously  loves  plants  and  has  little 
to  do  but  take  care  of  them,  complained  about 
her  drooping  leaves.  She  told  me  about  the 
light  and  heat  conditions  and  said  she  watered 
her  plants  in  3  inch  pots  never  more  than  twice 
a  week.  Her  daughter  had  taken  me  aside 
earlier  to  tell  me  that  her  mother  gave  a  dash 
of  water  every  day  and  soaked  the  plants 
twice  a  week!  I  advised  the  mother  that  when 
she  was  absolutely,  dead  sure  her  plants  were 
bone  dry,  to  wait  2  days  before  she  even  went 
near  the  watering  can. 

In  New  England  we  have  had  an  unusual 
amount  of  damp,  dark  weather  all  summer  and 
fall;  and  a  stream  of  comments  and  inquiries 
about  lack  of  bloom.  Even  those  who  water 
properly,  and  have  had  sturdy,  healthy  plants, 
had  not  realized  that  lack  of  light  intensity 
during  these  months  of  shortening  days  pre¬ 
vented  their  plants  from  having  their  normal 
rate  of  growth  and  bloom.  When  the  sun  has 
returned;  buds  and  blossoms  will  return  also. 

Many  ladies  have  told  me  how  much  they 
enjoy  their  plants  since  I  have  helped  solve 
some  of  their  simple  but  very  real  problems. 
Sometimes  the  husbands  even  admit  that  they 
like  those  “weeds”  their  wives  grow,  now 
that  there  are  flowers.  Why  do  I  spend  so 
much  time  answering  questions  when  I  often 
work  such  long  hours  that  I  fall  asleep  in  the 
chair  while  watching  my  favorite  evening  TV 
program?  I  have  not  forgotten  that  when  we 
bought  our  first  greenhouse  we  had  many 
problems  that  books  for  home  hobbyists  did 
not  solve.  The  fine  folk  (also  busy  ones)  at 
Lyndon  Lyon’s  and  Granger  Gardens  patiently 
answered  every  question  and  even  offered 
suggestions  and  sources  of  supplies.  We  in 
turn  pass  on  their  knowledge  and  our  own. 

The  hybridists  have  produced  some  splen¬ 
did  varieties,  and  from  the  gorgeous  seedlings 
we  saw  on  our  last  trip,  I  guess  there  is  no  end 
in  sight.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  and 
we  are  doing  it.  My  husband  and  I  cleared 
some  land  in  the  fall  and  are  anticipating 
warm  weather  so  that  we  may  start  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  more  glass.  After  all,  we  hope  to 
travel  again  next  summer,  and  we  have  lots  of 
room  in  the  back  of  the  station  wagon  for  new 
varieties.  Over  250  varieties  by  next  year? 
Could  be.  (I  wish  to  extend  a  sincere  invita¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Handy  to  write  an  account  of 
their  1960  violet  activity.  — ~  Editor) 


Planning  a  judging  school?  This  little  schoolhouse 
badge  was  cut  from  red  drawing  paper.  White  ink 
outlines  the  windows,  doors,  etc.  The  pathway  on 
which  the  name  is  written  is  cut  separate  and  pasted 
on.  Idea  from  a  school  in  Los  Angeles. 

-CREATIVE  IDEAS 


With  African  Violets 


Above,  The  design  on  this  place  card  was  made  of 
little  shells  dyed  or  painted  and  glued  to  the  card; 
the  stem  is  drawn  in  green  ink.  Pictured  is  a  Lady 
Geneva  bloom.  This  pretty  place  card  from  Nashville, 
Tenn,  Below,  Apron  with  pretty  handkerchief  pocket 
of  purple  and  orchid  blossoms.  The  open  top  of  the 
pocket  is  gathered  and  tied  in  a  loose  knot. 
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Fitting  my  violets  into  a  busy  household 
of  work  and  teenagers  can  at  times  be 
complicated,  but  when  a  sudden  and  wholly 
unexpected  vacation  looms  up  in  the  most 
immediate  future,  well,  that  can  really  bring 
complications:  especially  when  it  means  6 
weeks  touring  England  and  the  Continent 
with  only  a  minimum  time  to  get  the  required 
shots,  reservations,  shopping  and  packing  for 
4  people  before  closing  the  door  to  the  green- 
house  and  leaving  all  my  treasures  to  a 
“violet-sitter.”  You  can  take  the  children  but 
not  the  violets! 

You  cannot  stay  home  all  the  time  and  grow 
violets  for  fun  but  neither  can  you  walk  out 
the  door  without  trying  to  hold  them  until 
your  return.  Twice  this  problem  has  been 
mine.  In  1956  my  husband  and  I  spent  several 
months  in  the  Orient  and  my  violets  were 
tended  by  Grandma,  who  also  was  getting  re¬ 
acquainted  with  her  Oregon  grandchildren, 
but  this  time  the  children  were  going  too  and 
it  required  2  sitters  for  the  horticultural  chil¬ 
dren,  one  for  the  lathhouse  and  one  for  the 
greenhouse.  Luckily  a  friend  agreed  to  come 
at  regular  intervals  to  tend  the  greenhouse, 
at  least  I  think  she  actually  agreed,  when  she 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  news  that  I 
was  taking  off  so  suddenly.  At  any  rate,  she 


must  have  hovered  over  them  because  they 
were  blooming  beautifully  when  I  returned. 
She  grows  beautiful  violets  of  her  own  and 
mine  were  in  good  hands. 

Fortunately  all  my  plants  are  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  except  those  that  are  brought  in¬ 
doors  to  enjoy  at  the  peak  of  their  bloom. 
This  situation  came  about,  of  course,  as  the 
result  of  having  more  plants  than  the  house¬ 
hold  could  accommodate  without  congestion. 
First,  just  a  small  house  9  by  12  feet,  then 
soon  it  was  bulging  at  the  seams  and  there 
never  was  quite  room  enough  for  all  the  tu¬ 
berous  begonia  seedlings  grown  each  year  and 
carried  along  until  it  was  time  to  stage  my 
own  private  show  in  the  lathhouse  each  sum¬ 
mer.  By  the  addition  of  another  larger  house 
and  squaring  off  with  what  I  call  “my  annex,” 
I  was  all  set  and  expanded  accordingly.  Seeds, 
cuttings  and  various  cousins  of  my  first  love, 
the  African  violet,  all  grow  happily  together 
and  give  me  many  hours  of  pleasure.  Best  of 
all,  I  have  temperature  control  available  for 
both  a  cool  and  warm  house,  as  required, 
since  the  houses  are  not  thrown  together. 

It  is  a  family  joke  that  “Mother  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  package  of  seed  because  she 
works  miracles,  and  believe  it  or  not,  each 
seed  sprouts  twice.”  Seedlings  are  my  weak¬ 
ness  and  at  the  time  of  departure  I  had  some 

5  seed  pans,  all  germinated  beautifully,  with 
a  pinch  of  this  cross  and  that  cross,  and  all 
just  ready  to  prick  out  into  community  pots. 
The  seedlings  were  hastily  pricked  out  of  the 
plastic  pie  wedges  during  the  last  week  before 
departure.  Those  large  enough  were  set  in 
community  pans  but  many  were  scarcely  with 
the  required  2  sets  of  leaves  for  easy  handling 
and  were  “chunked”  also  into  pans  and  slipped 
into  plastic  bags  which  were  then  tightly 
pinned  with  clothespins.  These  were  then  set 
on  inverted  pots  to  the  rear  of  the  trays  under 
lights  and  were  not  opened  during  the  entire 

6  weeks.  They  grew  just  like  the  proverbial 
Topsy  until  my  return.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  any  loss  whatsoever,  and  I  might  add  that 
they  were  such  robust  babies  I  uncovered 
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A  general  view 
of  the  green¬ 
house  showing 
the  lights  over 

the  benches. 


Helen  Hendershott, 
Aloha,  Oregon 


This  shows  some  of  my  seedlings. 
On  the  right  is  a  pan  enclosed  in 
plastic  that  has  seedlings  as  they 
were  pricked  out  of  the  seed  pan. 
The  pan  on  the  left  is  a  commun¬ 
ity  pan  with  plants  ready  for  in¬ 
dividual  pots.  At  the  upper  right 
are  individually  potted  seedlings 
ready  to  go  under  the  potting 
bench  which  is  lighted  by  fluo¬ 
rescent  tubes.  The  round  pan  con¬ 
tains  started  leaves. 


them  and  they  began  immediately  crying  for 
individual  pots.  Another  dish  of  seed  was 
just  germinating  and  could  not  be  pricked 
out;  these  were  pointed  out  as  “special”  and 
left  covered.  Upon  my  return,  they  were  over¬ 
ripe  but  now  are  sturdy  little  plantlets  and 
have  almost  caught  up  with  the  others. 

My  absence  was  scheduled  for  the  dry 
weather  of  July  and  August  which  can  get 
very  warm  in  the  daytime  here  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  although  the  nights  can  be  very 
cool.  The  greenhouse  was  hurriedly  given  a 
heavier  than  usual  coat  of  shade,  one  that 
would  stay  on  better  in  case  of  a  summer 
shower.  The  vents  were  to  be  left  open  day 
and  night.  The  trays  were  checked  for  sand 
displacement  and  a  rationing  of  care  program 
begun.  The  metal  trays  on  the  benches  are 
lined  with  sand,  which  is  kept  only  moderate¬ 
ly  moist  under  normal  conditions,  but  since 
the  violet-sitter  lives  some  miles  distant,  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  pop  in  and  out  like 
I  do  to  check  the  moisture.  I  began  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  letting  the  plants  become  quite  dry, 
both  the  pots  and  the  trays,  then  flooding  the 
trays,  and  one  week  later  they  would  be  fully 
dry  again  and  could  be  flooded  once  more. 
One  month  of  this  led  me  to  believe  that  they 
could  survive  on  the  minimum  care  that  I 
could  expect  to  impose  on  a  friend.  Of  course, 
the  numerous  pots  under  different  soil  trials 
were  of  necessity  checked  individually.  The 
days  were  both  hot  and  cool  during  my  ab¬ 


sence,  but  everything  fared  well  and  the  few 
days  that  were  abnormally  hot  from  the  east 
wind  blowing  off  Mt.  Hood,  were  more  of  a 
trial  to  the  begonias  outdoors  than  to  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse.  Really,  African  vio¬ 
lets  can  take  a  great  deal  more  of  both  cold 
and  hot  weather  than  we  credit  them  with. 

The  cable  heated  bench  was  left  unheated, 
with  new  Episcia  cuttings  assigned  to  one 
small  corner,  but  the  rooting  medium  was 
especially  conducive,  being  sand  and  peat; 
upon  my  return,  they  were  a  gorgeous  sight 
with  handsome  foliage  and  a  multitude  of 
bloom.  Those  in  the  hanging  baskets  were 
equally  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  reduced  wa¬ 
tering.  A  neighbor  came  each  day  to  feed  the 
cat  and  check  the  begonias,  at  which  time  she 
turned  on  the  fluorescent  lights  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  off  in  the  evening. 

Some  days  after  returning  I  sprayed  at  one 
week  intervals  several  times,  using  an  all  pur¬ 
pose  spray  and  the  addition  of  liquid  fertili¬ 
zer,  to  hold  them  until  a  regular  feeding  could 
be  worked  into  a  busy  schedule. 

Through  necessity,  my  violets  and  other  re¬ 
lated  species  have  managed  very  well  during 
several  extended  holidays,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  they  have  had  only  occasional  at¬ 
tention.  Plants,  like  many  other  things,  will 
adjust  to  their  environment;  and  if  this  is 
based  on  a  minimum  of  care  during  the  va¬ 
cation,  they  will  not  be  a  burden  on  the  will¬ 
ing  friend.  end 


This  used  to  be 
my  potting 
bench;  now  I 
am  crowded  out 
by  seedlings. 
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NEMACIDE!  Nematodes!!  Nematode  con¬ 
trol!!!  I  can  see  heads  wagging,  minds 
doubting  —  and  some  folk  have  already 
turned  the  page  to  more  interesting  reading. 
But  for  those  who  are  still  with  me,  we 
know  you  cannot  turn  your  back  to  a  nema¬ 
tode  unless  you  want  to  invite  trouble. 

Source  material  will  be  given  at  the  end 
of  the  article  so  that  you  may  read  and 
check  for  yourself.  Do  write  to  me  of  any 
disagreement.  Be  specific  in  questioning 
and  leave  a  two  or  three  inch  space  between 
questions.  And,  thank  you  for  aj^ays  en¬ 
closing  an  addressed  envelope^ ^ 

It  seems  to  me  we  all  hav/  ^  do  a  great 
deal  of  growing  up  in  our  Itl/inki^g  about 
mites  and  nematodes  in  ^o„ur  fcdflic'^tms  of 
Saintpaulias.  I  have  b^^fi  w|rned  tp^tay 
away  from  “Mrs.  B”  wAo  has^'|mites  pnv 
plants  or  from  “Mrs.  A”  whoi^  plants  h 
something,  et  cetera  evel*  sinceM  I^ecame 
terested  in  African  violetei  Wfto  yoW- 
of  it,  it  really  is/lnb^^espor&ianlike; 
many  ways 

Truth  is,  woy|d  w 
if  we  only  bought  cl^m  ,^isea^p-fr^e. 

My  husband  ^nd  a  r|de|  last^^s 

and  bought  wAth-^of  I  plapts  f: 

two  sources.  Ottfe  place  reAlafly- gi|^s  ^ome 
200,000  planti  I  ^ashed^^lj.|the 
repotted  in  stemiz^^analt^dj  nema 
mix.  The  plants.^^^Sife^nn Molation^. , 
a  6  week  inspection.  I^unA^^-k^t  m  one 
plant — and  so  ^ow  was  I  laiyae  were 

not  in 
plants  had 
roots,  and  I  a 
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affecting  our  violets  and  similar  plants.  Their 
small  bodies  have  muscular,  digestive,  nerv¬ 
ous,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems.  Their 
life  cycle  is  simple.  Eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
soil  or  in  the  plant.  In  the  eggs  the  larvae 
develops  and  hatches.  If  plants  are  available, 
they  begin  to  feed  immediately,  going  through 
several  stages  and  finally  reaching  sexual 
maturity  or  t^'  aTsilitgr'^tp  reproduce.  This 
life  cyc^e^  .covers  '“a  perioji^fffem  several  days 
to  se^^al  weeks.  From^whft  I  have  read, 
some  / nematodes  Jiav4  ,  been  \known  to  be 
dormant  over  mapy  years  o|  dry  storage. 
Suf|icipnt  to  saw^  with«.».planf  and  parasitic 
er^mies  these  Atle  botherso\ne  nematodes 
mlnage  to  reproduce  a  Ifttle  faster  than  they 
can  be  wipe^J  oabj^  And  whyi  not?  A  single 
female  may  ^oduce  n^e  thph  500  eggs. 

\How  do  thoy.  dest^y?  '^hey  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  feed^ipg  organ  known  as^a  stylet  or  spear; 
sometl^hg ^pke  "a  hypodermic  needle.  It  is 
usedyto  ^f^e  the  pleJ^t  tissue  and  to  suck 
out^h%^  contents.^  Til"  most  instances  injury 
to  fheA>lapt  is  c^u^d 


most 

by  the  injection  of  a 
e\nematode.  This  toxin  is  pro¬ 
dded  iby  ^lariis  in  back  of  the  stylet  and  is 
ipject^^  t^roifch  the  stylet  into  the  tissue. 
Emar^^^^l^causing  the  galls  of  root-knot 
arOj^S^Siar  mahifestation  of  this  toxin. 

-  '  How  they  fee  recognized?  These  nema¬ 
todes  ^ntSr^eX  with  the  orderly  development 
0%  the  violkt  fo^plant  and  cause  shortening 
oflste^s  or  J-o^^wisting,  crinkling  or  death 
ofl^te^^^d  Root  systems  may  be 

g^led  (ro( 


the  otlfer  plarf^  4^other  >(rtipW- f  reduced  by 

lad  the  Oddest  sti^  .witfi  litu/  or  L  ogmf  is  the 

most'  s^piciouaLot^ome  bf  ne^tipde  because  it  forms  knots  or 

"gam  .along  the/ roots. 


itode^. 

WdU  ddXk 

the  nfininlumL? 
ndmatode  andJ 
lot-knot,  ai^d^^i^e 


the  various  typ' 
the  United  Statte^ 

Now,  what  cln 
plants  disease-fre 
a  nematode  is  a 
have  him,  and  the 
I  don’t  want  any! 

I  sent  a  sample  of  our  compost  to 
sources  for  a  nematode  count;  and  almost  held, 
my  breath  for  the  reports  to  return.  I  wa^' 


|ou  can 
irvae! 


my  breath  for  the  reports  to  return.  I  wa^  and  l%g  nematodes  that\eed  largely 
utterly  delighted;  both  reports  were  negati^%.^  tipfe,  ttally  resulting  in  ^^reduced  r 
I  also  sent  in  samples  of  our  soil  mix.  Again»  ^  tern  short  root  stubs. 

imagine  the  complete  relaxed  pleasure  in  reA 


^  A.  Other  nematodes  af¬ 

fecting  the  rodW-^'afe  known  as  meadow  and 
other  ^^ot  le^on  nematodes.  These  feed  in 
e  jjprte'x^fthe  roots  (best  described  by  me 
td/iou  as  t]^e  rin^Jof  the  root).  A  small  red- 
jdisAbrown  le^ion^  the  root  may  be  seen. 
ThisWay  encircle  th\part  and  sever  it;  thus 
tji^sef plants  may  ha^X^ greatly  reduced  root 
sj^ms,  mo^t  of  theTe^er  roots  having  been 
des^oyed.  '  Then  there  ^re  the  stubby  root 

on  root 
root  sys- 


ceiving  a  negative  report.  After  all,  I  was 
asking  for  trouble  in  sending  in  those  sam¬ 
ples  —  they  could  have  been  positive  and 
what  then!! 

My  next  and  most  difficult  step  is  to  have 
a  schedule  that  will  keep  our  collection  of 
some  400  varieties  clean  and  as  near  disease- 
free  as  is  humanly  possible.  To  have  a  plan 
of  prevention  I  just  had  to  understand  a  few 
things  about  nematodes. 

What  are  these  little  fellows?  Very  tiny; 
you  could  probably  place  four  of  them  be¬ 
tween  the  smallest  division  on  your  ruler. 
They  are  tiny  worms  and  we  are  thinking 
now  only  of  the  harmful  varieties  and  those 


I  h^\  hacl^lra^rtdis  'bring  plants  to  me, 
V  “It’s  '  heal^^  looking  bj^t  \it  won’t  bloom.” 
iTurn  the  :^®t  out  of  the  pot  and  you  have 
^  pretty  a  ^^tupe^  of  rbot-knot  nematode 
damage  as  you^N^d  evef  see  —  just  like  a 
strirfg^^pf  beads.  ■  signs  are  paling  out 

of  oldelvXea^s,  as  thougM  the  plant  was  suf¬ 
fering  lack  of^^rfifser  or  too  much  water; 
the  color  of  the  plant  is  often  lighter  or 
more  yellowish-green  than  normal.  Surely 
the  shock  to  the  plant  by '  these  destroying 
nematodes  prepares  the  way  for  infection  by 
fungi  and  or  bacteria.  This  is  known  to  us 
as  root  rot  and  crown  rot.  Because  of  this  we 
use  Fermate  or  Ferbam  in  our  mix  as  a 
preventative.  Now!  See  why  the  plants  we 
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bought  are  in  isolation?  Frankly,  I  don’t  think 
you  and  I  and  all  the  other  hobbyists  are 
doing  all  that  we  might  do  on  a  preventative 
basis. 

Well,  we  have  talked  about:  what  nema¬ 
todes  are;  their  life  cycle;  how  they  destroy; 
and  how  they  can  be  recognized.  We  need 
to  think  about  eliminating  nematodes  if 
found,  and  how  to  keep  them  under  control-— 
a  preventative  program.  Some  day  if  properly 
treated  the  plants  need  not  be  destroyed.  I’ll 
let  someone  else  write  about  that.  If  I  ever 
find  one  wee  sign  of  a  nematode — root-knot 
or  otherwise— in  my  collection,  out  my  darl¬ 
ing  goes.  It  would  be  needless  if  not  humanly 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  a  plant  so  infested 
100%  isolated  from  other  non-inf ested  plants. 

And  now,  lastly,  a  control  program.  The 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation  who 
manufacture  V-C  13  says  they  know  of  no 
commercially  available  nematocide  which  kills 
nematodes  in  the  plant  tissue,  but  that  some 
are  available  which  kill  nematodes  in  the  soil. 

It  is  recommended  that  one  teaspoon  of 
V-C  13  mixed  in  one  quart  of  water  be  ex¬ 
tremely  well  mixed  into  each  cubic  foot 
(251/2  quarts)  of  mix.  This  should  stand  not 
less  than  two  weeks  before  using.  They  claim 
that  one  such  application  has  controlled  nema¬ 
todes  for  twelve  months.  This  means  that  as 
the  nematode  travels  from  root  to  root  it  is 
thus  poisoned.  The  Virginia-Carolina  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation  feels  that  this  two  week  wait¬ 
ing  period  after  applying  V-C  13  to  your  soil 
or  mix  assures  a  killing  of  the  nematodes  in 
all  stages  of  growth  as  well  as  the  larvae. 

As  we  pot  and  repot  our  plants  this  will 
further  protect  our  own  nematode-free  plants. 
If  you  are  not  sure,  every  plant  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  prescribed  drench  as  a  precaution. 
And,  of  course,  newly  purchased  or  gift  plants 
should  receive  the  prescribed  V-C  13  drench — 
if  any  gets  on  the  leaves,  wash  it  off. 

The  drench  method  for  your  own  collec¬ 
tion  and  newly  acquired  plants  is  given  for 
quart  to  gallon  depending  on  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  treated:  10  drops  V-C  13  to  1  qt. 
water;  1/4  teaspoon  V-C  13  to  2  qts.  water;  V2 
teaspoon  V-C  13  to  1  gallon  water.  Plants  to 
be  treated  should  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
wet.  Of  the  above  solution,  use:  2  tablespoons 
to  each  moist  2^/4  in.  potted  plant;  4  table¬ 
spoons  to  each  moist  3  in.  potted  plant;  V2  cup 
to  each  moist  4  in.  potted  plant. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  just  stand 
the  pot  in  the  solution.  “V-C  13  is  a  stable 
chemical  which  moves  in  only  one  direction— 
DOWN.”  They,  therefore,  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that:  the  soil  mix  should  be  treated  be¬ 
fore  potting,  allowing  it  to  stand  at  least  two 
weeks;  and  the  soil  drench  should  be  used 
from  the  TOP.  On  newly  acquired  plants,  to 
be  safe,  I  do  and  would  advise  transplanting 
into  treated  mix  after  removing  and  discard- 
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Lizeta  Hamilton,  Oradell,  New  Jersey 

ing  the  soil  from  the  roots.  And,  of  course, 
treat  with  the  selenate  drench  or  a  spray  for 
mites — ^they  can  be  controlled  too.  We  use 
Endrin  every  three  or  four  weeks  with  the 
Burgess  Electric  Spray.  For  individual  spray¬ 
ing  we  have  made  a  fumigation  box,  a  large 
paper  carton  with  a  cardboard  tray  through 
the  center.  One  to  six  plants  may  be  done  at 
a  time,  and  the  flaps  closed.  Some  folk  say 
nematocides  are  of  no  value — they  feel  they 
know— they  have  had  experience.  This  may 
be  true.  In  all  fairness,  I  think  we  need  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  been  faithful  in 
quarantining  and/or  treating  new  plants  and 
leaves  before  adding  them  to  our  collection; 
whether  we  have  used  the  chemical  faithfully 
in  our  soil;  whether  we  never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  reuse  our  soil;  and  lastly  whether 
we  have  been  meticulous  in  using  the  nema¬ 
tocide  at  the  proper  interval  or  frequency 
and  according  to  the  method  prescribed. 

I  know  your  and  my  collections  can  be  kept 
clean  by:  (1)  proper  soil  sterilization,  (2) 
proper  V-C  13  treatment,  and  (3)  saucered 
plants. 

In  this  article  we  discussed  one  and  two.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  I  finally  came  to  put¬ 
ting  each  of  my  plants  in  6  inch  saucers  — 
watering  from  the  top.  Should  I  have  a  plant 
with  nematodes  they  could  not  travel  to  other 
plants  and  the  one  plant  could  be  destroyed. 

It  is  so  comforting  to  say  I  have  not  lost  one 
plant  in  well  over  a  year  by  following  the 
procedures  written  in  this  article.  I  beg  all  of 
you  to  isolate  your  new  plants.  A  plant  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  1960  Convention,  in  April,  was 
thrown  out  in  October.  Had  it  not  been  “sau¬ 
cered”  it  could  have  infected  other  plants  in 
the  tray  —  and  those  plants  as  moved  to  other 
locations  infected  still  other  plants. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Somerville,  Jr. 
of  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  his  patience  in  answering  all  of  my 
questions  and  for  checking  this  article  for  me 
lest  I  give  you  misinformation.  Also  to  Dr. 
Herbert  Streu,  Research  Assistant  in  Entom¬ 
ology  at  Rutgers,  the  State  University,  for 
editing  this  article  and  adding  a  few  lines 
under  “How  Do  They  Destroy?”  I  am  most 
appreciative.  Other  sources  include:  Pest  Con¬ 
trol  Chart  for  African  Violets,  Neil  Miller, 
$1.00;  Agriculture  Year  Book  1953,  Plant  Dis¬ 
eases,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  $2.50;  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine:  June  1956,  Vol.  9  No.  4,  Page  54;  Mar. 
1957,  Vol.  10  No.  3,  Page  11;  Sept.  1957,  Vol. 
11,  Page  4;  Mar.  1958,  Vol.  11  No.  3,  Page  10. 
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Plant  benches  aire  filled  with  slag  which,  to  date,  has  proven  most  beneficutl  in  discourag¬ 
ing  troublesome  pests,  such  as  wood  bugs  and  slugs. 
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IF  you  become  as  inquisitive  as  I  and  are 
a  "true  violet  lover,  you  will  enjoy  creat¬ 
ing  varieties  of  your  very  own  and  naming 
them  as  well.  I,  like  most  amateur  violet 
lovers,  started  with  a  single  blue,  a  pink  and 
a  white,  without  regard  to  names.  Then  the 
doubles  appeared,  with  names. 

When  the  “Violet  Bug”  really  hit  me, 
hybridizing  was  a  must.  Selection  of  parent 
plants  and  their  pollinators  was  a  considera¬ 
tion;  the  crossings  of  pinks  and  blues  and 
vice  versa  brought  many  interesting  varie¬ 
ties  of  seedlings.  When  my  first  shipment  of 
double  pinks  arrived  I  decided  to  try  hy¬ 
bridizing  again,  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Two  of  my  favorites  were  selected:  one,  the 
parent  plant,  the  other,  the  pollinator,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  both  had  mature  blossoms. 
When  the  pollination  was  completed,  a  piece 
of  white  string  was  placed  around  the  blossom 
that  was  pollinated  so  that  it  would  not  be  re¬ 
moved  by  mistake.  The  names  of  the  parent 
plant  and  the  pollinator  were  then  marked  on 
a  plant  label. 

I  prepared  my  record  book:  parent  plant, 
pollinator,  date.  Space  was  left,  to  be  filled 
in  later,  to  show:  seed  pod  ripened,  date 


Evelyn  Beach,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

planted,  first  germination,  etc. 

When  the  blossom  died  away  a  seed  pod 
began  to  appear  and  it  gradually  grew  to 
maturity.  It  takes  from  6  to  9  months  for 
most  seed  pods  to  ripen,  depending  on  the 
variety  and  the  temperature,  as  well  as  the 
season.  In  Nova  Scotia  our  climate  is 
moderately  cool;  even  during  the  summer  our 
evenings  will  always  be  cool,  situated  as  we 
are  on  the  extreme  Atlantic  coast. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  pod  ripened  it  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plant  and  set  aside  to  mature 
for  a  period  of  3  to  4  weeks,  depending  on  its 
appearance;  and  this  will  give  better  ger¬ 
mination.  Then  the  pod  was  opened  and  the 
dust-like  seeds  were  placed  on  waxed  paper 
and  scattered  lightly  and  evenly  on  a  good 
growing  medium.  The  container  was  covered 
with  2  thicknesses  of  waxed  paper  to  exclude 
strong  light,  and  placed  where  it  would  have 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees. 

Seedlings  appeared  in  10  to  14  days,  and 
more  continued  to  appear  during  the  next  2 
to  3  weeks.  At  this  time  I  gave  them  subdued 
light.  When  the  seedlings  were  large  enough 
and  seemed  to  be  crowding,  they  were  re¬ 
moved  to  individual  pots,  a  toothpick  being 
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used  to  ease  them  out.  There  were  over  200 
little  plants,  most  of  them  having  4  true 
leaves.  A  weak  solution  of  fertilizer,  1/4  the 
manufacturer’s  directions,  was  used  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  stronger  light  being  given. 

Rain  water  is  collected  and  used  to  water 
all  my  plants.  I  find  that  rain  water  is  the 
purest  of  all  natural  water,  and  in  its  passage 
from  the  clouds  it  will  take  up  varying 
amounts  of  minerals  that  are  valuable  to 
plant  life.  I  never  overfertilize  at  any  time; 
I  find  that  a  good  potting  medium,  with  char¬ 
coal  to  sweeten  the  soil,  is  more  suitable  for 
good  growing.  This  can  be  indicated  by  a  soil 
analysis.  Your  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Soil  Testing  Division,  will  help  you  there;  or 
you  may  purchase  your  own  soil  testing  kit. 

When  our  living  area  became  overcrowded, 
a  greenhouse  was  built  by  my  husband,  who 
is  also  keenly  interested  in  floriculture.  He 
grows  many  varieties  of  gesneriads  in  our 
rock  garden,  namely  Ramonda  Pyrenaica  and 
Pyrenaica  Rosea,  commonly  called  the  hardy, 
outdoor  African  violets.  These  occupy  a 
shaded  spot  under  outcropping  rocks  and  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  at  home  here. 

Most  of  my  violets  were  taken  to  the 
greenhouse  and  a  few  were  placed  under 
fluorescent  lights  in  a  corner  of  the  attached 
potting  room.  Slag  was  placed  in  the  benches 
instead  of  the  usual  gravel.  I  find  that  slag 
will  discourage  most  insects,  such  as  slugs 
and  wood  bugs.  Heat  had  to  be  maintained 
from  September  until  May,  and  to  help  defray 
the  cost,  a  few  plants  were  sold. 

Time  seemed  endless,  waiting  for  my  violet 
seedlings  to  blossom.  The  first  show  of  buds 
is  always  a  big  event.  About  11  months  after 
the  seeds  were  sown  all  the  seedlings  were 
blooming  well;  and  I  felt  rewarded  to  have 
two  striking  beauties.  It  was  then  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  discard  the  less  promising  ones.  The 
Oh’s!  and  Ah’s!  of  many  visitors  encouraged 
me  to  try  for  the  second  and  third  generations 
with  my  beauties.  When  this  was  accomplish¬ 
ed,  names  had  to  be  selected. 

I  selected  the  name.  Nova  Scotia  Bluenose, 
because  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  are  some¬ 
times  called  “Bluenoses.”  Our  champion 
Schooner  Bluenose,  Queen  of  the  Atlantic 
fishing  fleet,  has  its  picture  on  our  50c  postage 
stamp,  as  well  as  on  the  Canadian  dime. 

The  name  Maritimer,  I  selected  because  the 
people  of  our  4  Atlantic  Provinces:  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  now  Newfoundland,  are  called 
Maritimers,  and  these  4  provinces  “The 
Maritimes.” 

I  would  say  of  hybridizing,  it  is  an  anticipa¬ 
tion,  pleasure  and  care.  Sometimes  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  However,  few  hobbies  offer  more 
pleasure  or  permit  so  deep  a  sense  of  creative¬ 
ness.  It  is  lots  of  fun.  Do  try  it,  and  good 
growing  to  all  of  you. 


I  identify  the  pollinated  blossom  with  a  small  piece 

of  white  string  tied 
loosely  around  the 
bloom  stalk.  In  from 
7  to  10  days  after  pol¬ 
lination  definite  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  seed  pod  may  be 
seen.  It  will  seem  to 
grow  slowly  but  do 
not  be  impatient  for 
much  activity  is  going 
on  inside. 


^  Record  the  name  of  the 

4/  /  parent  plant  and  the  pol- 
^  /  linator  on  a  plant  label. 
Leave  the  pod  on  the  plant 
until  it  is  ripe.  It  takes  from 
4  to  9  months  time,  more  or 
less,  for  it  to  develop  and  ma¬ 
ture.  When  it  reaches  maturity 
it  will  change  color:  probably  be 
brownish  in  appearance  and 
shrivel  as  it  dries.  Sometimes  when 
a  seed  pod  changes  in  color  from 
green  to  brown  it  will  go  through  a 
mushy  stage.  Store  the  ripe  pod  in  a 
safe  dry  place  for  3  to  4  weeks  before 
planting. 


Open  the  seed  pod  over  a  piece  of  wax  paper  and 

gently  let  the  seeds  fall 
out.  They  will  be  fine  as 
dust.  Then,  scatter  even¬ 
ly  but  thinly  over  the 
surface  of  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  medium.  A  mix  of 
finely  pulverized  peat 
moss,  sand,  screened 
sphagnum  moss,  vermicu- 
lite,  etc.  is  suitable.  Cover 
the  container  with  2 
thicknesses  of  wax  paper  for  subdued  light.  Water 
from  below  with  warm  rain  water.  Be  careful  not  to 
get  the  mix  too  wet.  Germination  occurs  in  about  2 
weeks. 


Remove  the  tiny  plants  when  they  begin  to  crowd 
each  other  —they  will  have  3  or  4  little  leaves  by 
now.  A  toothpick  is  excellent  for  this  operation.  After 
transplanting  more  light  should  be  given  and  a  weak 
solution  of  fertilizer  applied  to  promote  growth:  dilute 
the  fertilizer  to  14  the  manufacturer’s  directions.  Do 
not  overfeed  young  plants.  Pot  up  in  your  regular 
potting  medium.  I  know  many  hybridizers  like  to 
transfer  their  young  seedlings  into  a  flat,  to  permit 
them  to  grow  a  more  complete  root  system  before 
potting  up.  A  good  standard  growing  mix  for  this  flat 
is  %  Canadian  peat  moss,  sterilized  sand  or  vermi- 
culite.  Soak  well  before  using. 
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Mrs.  Soderberg  with 
her  violet  Pansy 
which  has  between 
40  and  45  blossoms. 


Through 
The  Years 
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I  can  well  remember  Salzer’s  catalog  with 
its  whole  page  of  African  violets  and  how, 
after  much  deliberation,  I  ordered  6  plants. 
It  seemed  an  endless  wait  until  the  weather 
was  moderate  enough  for  the  plants  to  be 
sent  in  the  mail.  They  came  packed  in  excel¬ 
sior,  which  kept  them  in  good  shape  and 
there  were  no  broken  leaves  that  I  can  re¬ 
member,  but  I  spent  days  on  end  picking  off 
bits  of  excelsior.  This  was  quite  a 'few  years 
ago;  Salzer’s  has  since  sold  out  to  Faribault 
Seed  and  Nursery  Company,  and  they  sell 
violets. 

I  still  have  Blue  Warrior  with  its  shiny 
leaves  and  clear  blue,  large  flowers,  and 
Snow  Prince,  that  generous  bloomer;  it  would 
be  hard  to  part  with  them.  Lavender  Lady  is 
still  with  me  too;  I  like  the  pert  way  its 
flowers  grow  on  short  erect  stems,  always 
reaching  upward.  Blue  Sapphire  was  not  so 
popular  with  me,  possible  it  wasn’t  doing  its 
best  for  some  reason;  I  guess  I  expected  the 
flowers  to  be  sapphire  blue  (is  there  such 
a  color  in  violets?).  I  don’t  recall  what  the 
other  2  were,  but  I  doubt  if  I  still  have  them. 

Later  when  I  acquired  more  plants  I 
bought  a  fluorescent  light  for  the  basement, 
and,  considering  it  quite  a  luxury  at  the 
time,  I  wanted  to  sell  some  plants  to  pay 
for  its  cost  of  $21.00.  I  asked  our  local 
florist,  Lew  Lawson,  if  he  was  interested  in 
some  of  my  plants  which  were  stocky  and 
healthy-looking  and  newly  started.  He  had 
quit  handling  violets  but  had  other  house 
plants  and  gloxinias,  and  whenever  anyone 
asked  for  violets  he  sent  them  to  me, 

I  bought  a  wire  basket  from  Mr.  Lawson 
last  fall  and  he  gave  me  sphagnum  moss 
to  line  it  with.  I  came  home  and  planted  12 


Edna  Soderberg,  Frederic,  Wisconsin 

violets  in  light  soil  in  the  basket,  and  am  , 
anticipating  something  lovely  for  spring.  The  r, 
plants  have  a  very  good  color,  grow  flat, 
and  have  almost  covered  the  moss  and  wire.  • 
Once  in  a  while  I  train  some  of  the  leaves  > 
to  grow  in  the  right  direction  by  inserting  I 
hairpins  over  them  until  they  are  growing  P 
in  place.  The  basket  hangs  2  feet  out  from  ■  \ 
the  windows  in  the  bay.  \ 

Some  ants  came  in  last  summer  and  carried 
lice  on  to  most  of  my  plants,  so  I  was  kept 
busy  bathing  them  in  a  nicotine  sulphate  '' 
solution.  I  am  going  to  try  to  outwit  the 
ants  this  year  by  watching  for  any  ant  hills 
that  show  up  outside  and  then  getting  rid 
of  them. 

Among  my  material  on  African  violets  I 
had  a  newspaper  clipping  about  Mrs.  Joern 
in  Loretta,  Wisconsin,  and  her  many  violets. 

So  when  my  good  husband  wanted  to  go 
for  a  long  drive  one  Sunday  towards  the  end 
of  May,  I  suggested  we  go  over  to  Bumble 
Bee  Resort,  of  which  Mrs.  Joern  is  proprietor. 
Mrs.  Joern’s  plants  were  a  beautiful  sight. 
Two  large  basement  rooms  were  full  of 
blooming  plants,  and  I  had  to  restrain  myself 
to  get  only  a  few  leaves  as  I  am,  short  of 
space.  I  have  a  fair  collection  of  some  75 
varieties,  among  which  are:  White  Madonna, 
that  most  popular  of  double  whites;  Redder- 
ness,  the  reddest  of  the  reds;  Thunderhead, 
the  world’s  largest  white  single;  Minnesota, 
the  deepest  pink  (at  least  it  seemed  to  be 
then);  Cara  Mia  and  Double  Painted  Girl,  to 
mention  a  couple  of  the  variegated  ones;  | 
some  bicolors  and  some  Genevas;  so  I  certain-  j 
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ly  did  not  need  more  violets.  Other  violet 
enthusiasts  will  understand,  however,  when 
I  just  couldn’t  come  away  without  at  least  a 
few  leaves.  I  decided  to  get  a  few  of  those 
that  appealed  to  me  most  as  I  glanced  over 
the  many  varieties  that  Mrs.  Joern  had;  I 
got  starts  of  Crusader,  Bridal  Bouquet,  Lorna 
Doone  and  Fringed  Pompon. 

I  liked  the  metal  clamps  Mrs.  Joern  used 
as  markers  for  leaves;  I  see  they  are  available 
in  Dorothy  Dolhow’s  catalog;  but  I  have  not 
seen  listed  the  thumb  pots  that  Mrs.  Joern 
used  for  plantlets. 

I  might  tell  you  about  my  leaf  propagator; 
it  has  worked  so  well,  not  only  for  leaves 
but  for  hard  to  start  slips  of  begonias,  pe¬ 
tunias,  browallia  and  other  leaves.  It  consists 
of  a  large  galvanized  cover  from  a  fuel 
tank,  and  a  wire  dome-shaped  top  from  an  old 


Galuonized  Couer 
Chicken  Woterer-^ 
Stitched  "Plastic 


chicken  water er,  which  I  covered  with  plastic. 
The  plastic  is  stitched  into  a  cone  shape  to 
fit  over  the  wire  frame,  and  used  as  a  cover 
over  the  leaves  which  are  put  in  vermiculite. 


3  SrrooW  Hole’S 
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"Plasttc  Breod  Loqf 
Holder 


Another  leaf  starter  I  like  is  an  all  plastic 
bread  loaf  holder  that  hardware  stores  handle 
for  about  one  dollar.  Three  small  holes  should 
be  drilled  in  the  top  so  that  there  will  not  be 
too  much  condensation.  end 


Dorothy  Hiller,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Beautiful  Star  Gazer  can  be  grown  so  that 
it  doesn’t  reach  for,  as  well  as  gaze  at,  the 
stars.  The  method  is  very  simple:  get  a  10c 
package  of  Gayla  heavy  wire  hair  pins  at 
Woolworth’s.  The  little  fine  wire  type  will 
not  do;  they  must  be  heavy. 

While  the  plant  is  still  in  the  2  inch  or  2^/4 
inch  pot,  watch  the  petioles.  As  they  tend  to 
reach  for  the  sky,  gently  bend  them  over 
and  fasten  down  with  the  pins.  Try  to  insert 
the  pins  as  close  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.  One  does 
not  need  to  insert  the  pins  very  deeply. 

But,  a  word  of  caution:  the  pins  must  be 
inserted  with  care  so  as  not  to  injure  an  ad¬ 
jacent  leaf,  and  one  must  not  forget  that  the 
pins  are  there.  Younger  leaves  will  grow 
against  the  pins  and  become  ill-shaped.  Often, 
24  hours  is  enough  time  to  train  the  petiole 
and  the  amazing  thing  is  that  once  they  are 
fixed  in  a  pleasing  growing  pattern  they  stay 
fixed.  It  is  possible  to  insert  4  hair  pins  at  a 
time. 

Boiled  down,  it  simply  amounts  to,  “As  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  inclineth.”  end 


LEAF  FLATS 

Mrs.  Nicholas  De  Sandis,  Moscow,  Pa. 

Prepare  the  flat  by  lining  it  with  plastic. 
An  old  plastic  drape  will  do  or  even  a  plastic 
table  cloth  —  anything  that  will  hold  mois¬ 
ture. 

Fill  the  flat  with  vermiculite,  level  it,  and 
then  remove  the  excess.  Prepare  the  fertilizer: 
one  teaspoon  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water.  My 
favorite  is  one  that  has  15  per  cent  nitrogen, 
30  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  15  per  cent 
potash.  Soak  the  vermiculite  thoroughly  and 
let  it  stand  for  2  hours.  Punch  several  holes 
in  the  plastic  lining  so  that  you  will  have  suf¬ 
ficient  drainage. 

Set  in  the  leaves  which  have  been  cut  on 
a  slant.  After  one  week,  water  with  plain 
warm  water;  from  then  on  fertilize  once  every 
3  weeks. 

The  room  temperature  should  not  go  below 
60  degrees  or  above  70  degrees.  end 
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African  Violets  In  Arizona 


Mable  Weadock,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Raising  African  violets  in  Arizona  is  not 
so  difficult  as  some  people  think.  Yes,  we 
do  have  a  State  known  for  its  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  but  we  also  have  our  rainy  seasons,  our 
summer  storms,  and  wonderfully  cool  nights 
here  in  Tucson,  so  the  weather  isn’t  too  bad 
and  we  can  successfully  raise  the  plants  that 
we  love  so  much.  I  have  seen  them  growing 
well  here  in  Tucson,  in  Nogales  and  in  Bisbee, 
where  it  is  high,  hot  and  dry;  in  Yuma  and  in 
Phoenix,  where  it  is  hot  and  humid  because 
of  the  rivers  and  canals;  in  Flagstaff,  Mc- 
Nary,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Sedona,  where 
it  is  high  and  cool.  The  most  important  thing 
is  not  to  be  afraid  of  them. 


I  have  found  out  (the  hard  way)  the  im¬ 
portance  of  controlling  the  humidity,  for  in 
Arizona  in  almost  every  home  or  business 
house  we  have  coolers,  either  the  wet  pad 
evaporative  type  or  refrigeration.  Root  rot  is 
easily  developed  under  such  conditions,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  daily  check  to  pre¬ 
vent  this. 

I  prefer  working  with  the  evaporative 
coolers  for  I  can  then  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  pottery  containers  in  which 
I  keep  my  large  plants.  The  “nursery”  for 
the  small  ones  is  in  the  kitchen  on  the  sill 
of  a  bay  window  over  the  sink;  I  have  no 
trouble  with  that  at  all  —  the  steam  and  the 
humidity  from  the  sink  does  the  job  for  me 
just  right.  But  in  the  living  room  and  the 
bedroom  I  must  watch  constantly  the  amount 
of  water  left  in  the  containing  pots,  I  have 
not  had  very  good  luck  with  leaving  small 
plants  in  damp  sand,  as  some  of  my  friends 
do,  but  I  have  seen  some  lovely  plants  that 
have  been  cared  for  that  way. 

Despite  the  criticism  of  other  members  of 
our  club,  I  let  my  plants,  young  and  old,  run 
to  the  dry  side.  I  live  in  the  country  where 
we  have  open  space  and  marvelous  ventila¬ 
tion  through  the  trees  around  the  house  and 
large  windows  provide  a  wealth  of  natural, 
cool  air.  Of  course,  at  times  in  the  summer 
we  have  the  cooler  going  night  and  day,  but 
we  do  not  keep  the  doors  and  windows  closed. 
Good  ventilation  is  a  must  and  I  like  the 
house  open,  the  air  moving  around,  but  no 
drafts  on  the  plants.  Vents  that  would  blow 
directly  on  the  plants  are  kept  closed,  so  the 
air,  hot  or  cold,  is  forced  against  a  far  wall 
at  ceiling  height,  then  circulates  down  to 
the  floor  and  up.  I  try  to  keep  the  room  tem¬ 
perature  between  a  low  of  65°  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  high  of  no  more  than  80°.  In  the  winter 
the  plants  are  removed  from  the  broad  sill 
in  the  north  window  and  placed  on  the  floor 
at  night  so  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
unduly  low  temperature  of  the  window  glass 
as  the  temperature  falls  outside.  I  use  news¬ 
papers  on  the  floor  as  a  protective  pad. 

Here  in  Tucson  I  find  the  northern  side 
of  the  room  the  best  as  it  gives  the  plants 
a  strong,  reflecting  light,  but  no  sun.  The 
east  is  all  right  if  the  sun  is  not  permitted  to 
hit  the  plants  early  on  summer  mornings; 
this  usually  means  getting  up  early  to  pull 
the  drapes  in  front  of  the  plants  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  but  it  is  a  nice  time  of  the  day  and 
wonderful  for  working  in  the  patio  with  out¬ 
door  flowers. 

Feeding  is  a  problem  because  I  am  so  im¬ 
patient.  I  want  all  the  African  violets  to  look 
their  best  for  company  and  for  shows.  I  have 
had  to  learn  - —  and  give  in  —  to  letting  them 
rest,  and  rest  they  must  if  one  is  to  have 
hardy  show  plants. 

Babies  are  started  from  leaves,  either  in 
water  or  in  vermiculite.  I  really  like  the 
water  (rain  water)  method  best  until  the  tiny 
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hair  roots  and  the  tiny  green  leaves  start 
showing  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stem.  Then 
I  place  them  in  small  pots  with  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  soil  that  is  heavy  on  the  sand  side. 
At  this  point,  tender  watching,  watering  and 
feeding  is  required  for  about  six  weeks,  then 
they  are  ready  to  go  into  larger  pots  (I  prefer 
the  pottery  type  as  the  plants  seem  to  breathe 
better  in  those)  to  be  coddled  and  scolded 
into  shape  for  show  work.  I  firmly  believe 
that  one  has  to  talk  to  them  and  get  up  nights 
with  them  if  they  are  to  be  coerced  into  doing 
their  best.  At  least  I  have  found  it  so.  If  one 
wants  good  show  plants,  especially  when  we 
have  a  hot  dry  spell,  one  has  to  worry  about 
them,  wondering  whether  they  have  been 
watered  too  much  or  too  little;  checking, 
coaxing  and  praising  those  that  do  well;  or 
throwing  away  the  sick  and  weak  ones. 

You  can,  if  not  in  the  business,  run  this 
hobby  into  the  ground  or  up  into  the  win¬ 
dows,  on  to  the  furniture  and  into  every 
room  in  the  house.  Some  day,  if  I  learn  a  lot 
more  about  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  with 
my  violets,  such  as  selling  instead  of  just 
bragging,  I  will  have  to  have  a  greenhouse, 
for  it  did  not  take  long  to  fill  up  the  two 
big  windows  in  the  living  room,  the  large  one 
in  the  kitchen,  the  two  in  my  bedroom,  and, 
until  my  husband  said  “NO!”  I  was  started 
on  the  bathroom.  In  the  near  future  I  hope  to 
have  a  real  showroom  added  to  the  east 
porch  off  my  bedroom,  with  controlled  heat¬ 
ing,  cooling  and  humidity,  and  then  really 
have  some  beauties! 

The  soil  mixture  I  use  (and  remember  I 
am  not  a  professional  but  it  works  all  right 
for  me)  is  made  up  with  Michigan  peat  moss, 
washed  sand,  leaf  loam  and  a  good  fertilizer, 
but  go  light  on  that  as  you  can  overdo  it. 
We  have  soft  well  water  but  I  prefer  rain 
water  as  it  is  softer  and  seems  to  have  the 
mineral  content  the  violets  need.  Do  not 
overfeed  or  overwater  in  the  summer  time; 
this  is  a  lesson  I  learned  the  hard  way  last 
summer. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  ask  other  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  this  growing  hobby  and 
business  if  there  is  a  cure  after  one  is  bitten 
by  this  lovely,  beautiful  bug,  the  African 
violet  bug.  I  find  myself  neglecting  so  many 
other  things  that  I  used  to  do,  even  my 
grandchildren.  Now  it  is  “No,  no,  don’t  touch! 
I  know  it  is  pretty,  but  don’t  touch!”  I  have 
had  to  put  in  a  play  yard  outside  to  keep  my 
plant  “babies”  inside  from  being  crushed  with 
admiration  and  the  desire  for  “just  one  leaf 
to  see  if  I  can  do  it.” 

Yes,  that  is  the  way  I  got  started  — 
just  one  leaf! 

Now  I  am  in  it,  pots,  pans,  sand, 
fertilizer  and  all! 

Good  luck  to  all  you  fellow  sufferers! 

end 


Tin  Cans  For  Violet  Stands 

Patricia  Bonsmier,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  different  sized 
tin  cans?  I  make  attractive  African  violet 
stands  with  mine.  If  your  violets  are  kept  on 
a  table,  these  cans  work  out  perfectly  as 
stands  as  you  may  stagger  your  violets  so 
they  do  not  touch  each  other’s  leaves.  To  make 
your  stand  more  attractive,  you  may  wrap 
tinfoil  around  each  can  individually,  or  make 
your  stand  first  and  then  wrap  the  whole 
stand  with  one  piece  of  foil.  If  you  are  am¬ 
bitious,  or  do  not  want  to  use  so  much  tin- 
foil,  you  may  paint  the  cans  either  one  color 
or  assorted  colors,  whatever  your  taste. 

Next  you  decide  the  size  stand  you  want, 
then  glue  the  cans  to  each  other.  For  a  tall 
stand,  about  18  to  24  inches,  use  a  large  fruit 
juice  can  (the  1  quart  14  ounce  size)  on  the 
bottom.  This  can  should  be  punctured  only 
to  get  the  juice  out  so  the  top  of  the  can  is 
not  damaged  and  you  will  be  able  to  glue  the 
next  can  to  it.  I  like  Elmer’s  glue  for  this 
job.  First,  half  fill  the  juice  can  through  the 
holes  with  sand,  pebbles  or  small  stones,  to 
make  the  stand  bottom  heavy  for  sturdiness. 
Next  you  start  gluing  your  cans  to  each  other, 
using  cans  of  sizes  that  will  fit  firmly  into 
the  first  groove  of  each  can  for  a  perfect 
gluing  job  so  they  won’t  come  apart.  Use 
plenty  of  glue.  Put  the  glue  in  the  first  groove 
from  the  edge  of  the  bottom  can  and  then  set 
the  next  can  upside  down  in  the  glue.  Keep 
doing  this  until  you  have  the  size  you  want. 

If  you  want  just  a  small  stand,  about  7  or 
8  inches,  the  king  size  liquid  detergent  can 
or  giant  size  cleanser  can  works  out  fine  and 
does  not  take  up  too  much  space.  You  can 
pour  sand  in  the  cleanser  cans  and  they  will 
make  very  nice,  sturdy  stands;  without  some¬ 
thing  in  them,  they  get  wobbly  and  may  tip 
over.  On  the  detergent  cans,  you  have  to  cut 
the  whole  top  off  and  use  it  upside  down.  By 
using  it  this  way,  you  can  use  any  size  saucers 
under  your  pots.  If  you  use  a  size  saucer  that 
will  fit  the  open  end  of  the  can,  you  can 
then  fill  the  can  with  sand. 

When  you  have  your  stands  all  made, 
stagger  them  on  your  table,  using  the  taller 
stand  first  then  a  shorter  one  beside  it,  al¬ 
ternating  them  in  a  row  along  the  table.  If 
you  have  3  or  4  rows,  make  your  stands 
lower  for  each  row.  Put  your  large  plants  on 
the  tallest  stands. 

I  also  have  another  use  for  the  large  size 
fruit  cans.  When  I  have  a  stubborn  violet 
that  refuses  to  bloom  or  it  won’t  grow,  I  fill 
the  can  with  wet  vermiculite  and  set  the  pot 
in  it  up  to  the  cup  of  the  pot.  I  keep  the 
vermiculite  damp  all  the  time  and  it  certainly 
makes  a  big  difference  with  the  progress  of 
the  violet.  Have  fun  —  I  sure  do. 
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Her  Hobby 
Became  A  Business 


1 


Mrs.  Robinson  with  a  violet  basket. 

Clay  M.  Eobinson,  Sandy^  Utah 


Mrs.  Clay  M.  Robinson’s  African  violets 
bloomed  themselves  right  out  of  a  fas¬ 
cinating  hobby  into  a  wholesale  and  retail  flo¬ 
ral  business.  But  let  me  tell  you  her  story.  It 
begins  this  way:  Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson  (who  prefers  the  informal  appellation  of 
Barbara)  brought  to  her  home,  near  Sandy, 
Utah,  a  few  small,  purple-blossomed  plants 
that  she  told  her  husband  were  African  vio¬ 
lets.  Like  many  men  he  was  totally  unim¬ 
pressed  and  merely  grunted.  Then,  without 
fully  realizing  what  was  happening  this  poor 
husband  found  himself  completely  surrounded 
by  African  violets  .  .  .  their  number  increased 
from  a  few  to  a  few  dozen  to  a  few  hundred 
to  a  couple  of  thousand  .  .  .  worst  of  all  they 
occupied  every  room  in  the  house  wherever 
a  window  ledge  offered  ample  indirect  light 
and  space  enough  to  support  the  pots. 

Then  came  the  climax.  Barbara’s  husband, 
cramped  in  his  study  —  the  one  room  that 
should  have  been  reserved  as  sanctum  sanc¬ 
torum  — -  commenced  bumping  into  African 
violets  and  upsetting  pots  whenever  he 
shifted  the  carriage  on  his  typewriter.  Enough 
was  enough! 

“Either  they  go  or  I  go!”  he  shouted,  point¬ 
ing  violently  at  the  violets. 

Well,  the  violets  went  all  right,  but  so  did 
Barbara’s  husband.  He  went  to  work  building 
a  greenhouse  out  of  an  old  chicken  coop  that 
stood  behind  their  home. 

But  not  to  be  outdone  with  hammer  and 
saw,  Barbara  worked  alongside  her  husband 
and  the  two  completed  a  small  section  of  the 
large  coop  until  it  could  receive  African  vio¬ 
lets.  Walls  and  ceilings  were  insulated  and 
lined;  water  and  lights  were  installed; 
windows  and  doors  were  cut;  and  stands  and 
shelves  were  located.  By  the  beginning  of 


spring  1956,  the  hobby  had  taken  on  a  slight 
resemblance  of  a  commercial  nursery. 

Barbara  sent  out  a  few  hundred  invitations 
to  people  known  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
African  violets  and  sales  commenced.  And 
that’s  when  friend  husband  became  interested! 
He  said  it  was  the  “green”  from  the  violets 
that  attracted  him;  not  the  blooms. 

After  a  spring  season  of  fairly  encouraging 
sales  Barbara  and  her  husband  pitched  in 
and  enlarged  the  nursery  until  it  occupied 
half  of  the  large  chicken  coop.  The  floor 
space  of  the  nursery  then  contained  1200 
square  feet.  Roof  windows  were  installed  on 
the  north  side  and  fans  were  hung  to  help 
circulate  the  air. 

The  following  winter  and  spring  sales  of 
the  African  violets  continued  to  climb  as 
Barbara  brought  in  new  varieties.  Then, 
customers  started  asking  for  the  special  soil 
mixture  she  used  in  her  nursery.  This  growing 
medium  is  mixed  from  a  formula  Barbara  has 
developed  over  a  period  of  several  years,  com¬ 
mencing  with  her  first  African  violets. 

Labels  were  printed  and  the  soil  was 
packaged  into  plastic  bags  and  placed  on  sale, 
not  only  in  the  nursery,  but  in  several  retail 
outlets  in  nearby  Salt  Lake  City.  At  first  the 
soil  was  on  a  consignment  basis,  the  store 
managers  being  very  skeptical  of  its  worth. 
But  like  the  violets  the  soil  sold  at  a  fairly 
good  pace  and  soon  dealers  had  grown  to 
more  than  thirty. 

In  the  meantime  another  expansion  took 
place  in  the  nursery.  The  “sun  porch,”  as 
Barbara  calls  it,  was  built.  This  is  an  annex 
of  glass  and  plastic  both  in  walls  and  ceiling 
and  permits  the  daylight  to  flood  in  on  the 
myriad  of  pink,  blue,  white  and  purple 
blooms. 
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After  all  available  floor  space  was  taken 
Barbara  announced  she’d  need  more  room  to 
take  care  of  the  ever-multiplying  and  growing 
young  violets.  Her  inventory  now  accounted 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  newest  varieties 
and  three  to  four  thousand  plants. 

But  to  build  another  greenhouse  was  out 
of  the  question,  immediately.  So,  Barbara  and 
her  husband  scanned  the  nursery  carefully 
and  decided  on  multiflora  baskets  and  mul¬ 
tiple  decker  stands;  stands  that  would  permit 
the  young  violets  to  absorb  as  much  light  as 
needed.  Now  the  inventory  went  up  to  more 
than  600  varieties  of  African  violets  of  all 
colors  and  kinds  with  all  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  from  hybridizers  across  the  nation. 
When  filled  to  capacity  the  nursery  bulges 
with  about  10,000  growing  and  blooming 
plants.  There  are  doubles  with  blossoms  the 
size  of  a  dollar;  there  are  single  and  double 
blossoms  of  many  colors  and,  when  it  comes 
to  violet  foliage,  you  ask  for  it  —  Barbara 
has  it. 

By  this  time  Barbara,  mothering  four 
children,  was  in  need  of  help  so  she  hired  her 
first  steady  employee.  This  was  her  seventeen- 
year-old  son  who  was  placed  in  charge  of 
production  of  the  soil  mix.  This  product  is 
consumed  in  the  nursery  weekly  by  the 
barrel  full. 

The  more  African  violets  Barbara  grew  the 
more  she  read  and  studied  about  them.  Today 
her  fan  mail  is  not  confined  to  the  state  of 
Utah.  She  receives  letters  from  women  in 
many  other  states  and  countries.  Recently  one 
letter  came  in  from  far  off  Iraq. 

It  has  kept  Barbara  hopping  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  latest  knowledge  on  the  growing 
of  African  violets.  Also,  it  has  kept  her  con¬ 
stantly  searching  for  short  cuts  to  help  her 
with  the  work  in  the  nursery.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  watering  of  the  violets:  at  first 
the  water  was  placed  in  metal  trays  which 
contained  the  potted  plants;  the  water  would 
permeate  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pots;  then  the  trays  would  be  drained.  This 
was  a  tremendous  improvement  in  efficiency 
frorn  the  old  method  of  pot-to-pot  watering 
with  a  watering  can,  but  it  was  still  too  slow. 
So  breaching  an  entrenched  taboo  on  water¬ 
ing  violets,  Barbara  installed  pipes  and  valves 
to  mix  hot  and  cold  water  which  could  be 
tempered  as  desired.  This  water  is  sprayed 
with  a  regular  fine  sprinkler  head  directly 
onto  the  plants.  They  thrive  under  this 
“warm  rain”  of  the  jungle.  Now,  the  trays 
are  used  only  every  2  weeks  for  feeding  plant 
food  to  the  hungry  African  violets, 

Barbara’s  violetry  or  jungle  has  now 
reached  a  new  fork  in  the  road.  She  must 
either  expand  the  nursery  to  where  it  is 
large  enough  to  permit  her  husband  to  be¬ 
come  a  full-time  employee  or  she’ll  have  to 
sell  out,  says  he.  It’s  our  bet  he’ll  be  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  nursery!  end 


Trim  the  stalk  back  to  about  1  to  1^  inches  in  length. 
If  necessary  remove  older  leaves  to  balance  and 
symmetrically  shape  the  plant.  Firm  up  overnight 
with  stem  in  glass  or  small  dish  of  water. 


To  Reroot 
An  Old  Plant 


Then  place  in  a  glass  dish  or  other  container  of  well- 
soaked  peat  moss.  A  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  beneficial  both  as  artificial 
drainage  and  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  Hollow  out  a  little 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  peat  moss  for  the  stalk  to  be 
well  covered  with  the  peat  moss.  When  it  grows  new 
roots  plant  again  in  regular  potting  soil.  Set  in  a 
covered  refrigerator  dish  as  shown  in  photo.  Lay 
match  or  toothpick  between  the  dish  and  cover  for 
ventilation  if  heavy  moisture  collects. 
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Heritage  Candy  Cane 


DOUBLE  PINK  GENEVA 

This  is  a  true  flowering  cultivar. 
Clear  pink  fully  double  blossoms, 
outstanding  longevity,  distinctly 
edged  in  white.  Good  plain,  lightly 
quilted,  medium  green  leaf.  Plant 
of  good  form  and  pattern.  Excellent 
show  type.  Introduced  by  Tinari 
Greenhouses,  Bethayres,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

PINK  DIP 

A  large  hooded  pink  bloom.  The 
two  top  petals  dip  forward  toward 
the  center  of  the  flower  in  a  most 
attractive  manner.  Has  pretty 
pointed  foliage.  Introduced  by  F. 
M.  Haga  and  Son,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina. 

SMOKEY,  GOLLIWOGG  and  IRISH  ELF 
These  three  plants  are  being  in¬ 
troduced  as  one  unit.  The  number 
of  blossoms  that  appear  on  each  of 
these  plants  makes  up  for  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  plants.  They 
are  small  window  sill  size  plants 
and  never  require  more  than  a  3 
inch  pot.  Smokey  is  a  greyish  blue 
on  shiny  foliage;  Golliwogg  is  a 
reddish-purple  on  almost  black, 


shiny  foliage;  and  Irish  Elf  has  a 
very  full  double  white  blossom 
with  a  hint  of  chartreuse.  To  be  in¬ 
troduced  this  spring  by  West’s 
Greenhouses,  Rochester,  New  York. 

HERITAGE 

Big,  bold,  dark  and  beautiful  — - 
the  luscious  deep  dark  purple 
double  which  violet  enthusiasts 
have  been  asking  for.  The  deepest 
purple  we  have  seen;  clusters  of 
huge  fully  double  blooms,  on  glossy 
tailored  foliage.  Will  be  ready  for 
shipping  spring  1961.  Introduced  by 
Richter’s  Greenhouse,  Hammond, 
Indiana. 

TRIFARI 

A  sensational  double  deep  dark 
pink.  Very  large  ruffled  flowers.  A 
strong  heavy  grower  with  sym¬ 
metrical  habits.  Will  make  a  beauti¬ 
ful  show  plant.  Foliage  is  a  bronzy- 
green,  quilted  and  ruffled.  A  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer.  Plants  average  from 
8  to  12  buds  and  blooms  per  stem. 
Available  May  1st.  Introduced  by 
Ulery  Greenhouses,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  (NOTE:  Ulery  Greenhouses 
are  wholesale  growers  and  shippers 


Pink  Dip  Trifari 


Frathel’s  Wildwood  Rose 


Smokey,  Golliwog,  Irish  Elf 


Double  Pink  Geneva 


only  and  do  not  sell  at  retail  or 
answer  retail  inquiries.  Please  ord¬ 
er  from  your  dealer  after  May 
1st.— -Ed.) 

FRATHEL’S  WILDWOOD  ROSE 

The  beautiful  foliage  of  medium 
shaded  green  looks  as  if  the  plant 
had  been  sprayed  with  plant  shine. 
Each  leaf  is  perfectly  shaped, 
medium  in  size,  and  slightly  serrat¬ 
ed.  The  blossoms  are  large,  fully 
double,  a  lovely  shade  of  pink  that 
is  rather  on  the  dark  side.  The 
backs  of  the  petals  have  feathers  of 
rosy-red.  These  same  rosy-red 
feathers  are  also  in  the  blossoms. 
Most  outstanding.  Introduced  by 
Violet  Frathel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SCOOP 

A  double  pink  with  open,  modified 
girl  foliage  that  has  red  backs  and 
light  veining.  The  quilting  is  in 
bold  relief  and  the  bronzy,  serrated 
leaves  are  deeply  cupped,  measur¬ 
ing  at  least  one  inch  in  depth.  In 
addition,  the  petioles  are  short  and 
stocky,  making  a  compact  plant. 
Introduced  by  Meese’s  Flower 
Shop,  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 


ELIZABETH  DURKIN 

Heavy  flowering,  very  frilled  clear 
pink  double  with  long  graceful 
flower  stems  and  pretty  waved 
foliage.  Introduced  by  Fischer 
Greenhouses,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

ATHENA 

The  blooms  are  full,  heavily  fringed 
doubles  of  pure  white  with  a  blue 
edge  on  each  petal.  This  plant  is  a 
very  heavy  bloomer;  its  foliage  is 
Supreme.  Introduced  by  Hi  Hill 
Gardens,  Etters,  Pennsylvania. 

EMBER  GLOW 

A  glowing  ember-red  blossom  with 
a  distinct  fringed  white  edge  which 
gives  a  lacy  effect.  Nice  growing 
wavy  edged  foliage.  Introduced  by 
Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

CANDY  CANE 

This  Star  has  a  white  background 
with  dark  maroon  borders  to  cen- 
tre^ — not  shaded  but  in  bold  stripes. 
Flowers  are  held  upright  above 
foliage.  A  semiminiature  and  good 
bloomer.  A  seedling  introduced  by 
Merilee’s  African  Violets,  Cowic- 
han  Station,  V.I.,  B.C.,  Canada. 


^  * 
^  Real  Joy  From  € 

Growing  African  Violets  ^ 
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Czarina  M.  Hall,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 


I  was  surprised  when  “out  of  the  blue” 
came  a  letter  asking  me  to  write  an  article 
for  the  magazine.  However,  maybe  someone 
will  benefit  from  what  I  have  learned;  I  hope 
so. 

I  have  been  trying  to  remember  when  I 
acquired  my  first  African  violet,  Blue  Boy 
of  course.  The  date  has  faded  away,  but  I  can 
still  see  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  hear 
the  ungraciousness  of  my  acceptance:  “I  hear 
they  are  hard  to  grow;  I  don’t  know  that  I 
want  to  try.”  I  did  try  though,  and  the  plant 
grew  and  bloomed,  and  not  too  long  after¬ 
wards  a  Pink  Beauty  sat  beside  it.  I  didn’t 
hear  about  Tinari’s  too  soon,  but  eventually 
I  found  my  way  there,  and  I  will  never  forget 
the  thrill  my  sister  and  I  had  when  we  opened 
the  door  to  their  greenhouse.  Nothing  since 
has  been  so  out  of  this  world.  Norseman,  Red 
Bicolor,  Blue  Eyes  and  Jessie  were  some  of 
the  plants  we  bought,  so  you  can  estimate  how 
long  ago  it  was.  The  years  since  then  have 
been  filled  with  a  succession  of  violets,  always 
with  lots  of  flowers,  always  with  more  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  than  failures,  but  always  some 
plants  that  wouldn’t  succeed  for  me,  no 
matter  what  I  did. 

When  I  try  to  decide  what  it  is  that  makes 
me  so  crazy  about  violets,  I  come  back  again 
and  again  to  the  flowers,  and  I  realize  that 
it  is  color  that  intrigues  me  most.  I  love  hav¬ 
ing  my  window  sills  filled  with  the  beauty 
of  violet  blooms  all  year  long,  especially  in 
the  winter  when  the  world  outside  is  bleak. 
While  most  of  the  violet  world  has  moved 
to  the  basement,  I  am  still,  and  always  will 
be,  a  window  sill  grower.  I  want  violets  as  an 
ornament  to  my  home,  and  I  want  to  see  them 
as  I  go  about  my  work  and  play,  and  as  I  eat 
my  meals.  I  love  to  be  able  to  look  at  a  newly 
opening  flower,  or  a  bud  that  may  have 
started,  before  I  get  dressed  in  the  morning. 
I  realize  of  course  that  not  everyone  is  lucky 
enough  to  live  in  the  country,  and  especially 
in  an  old  stone  house  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  window  sills  are  18  inches  deep.  Every 
window  sill  is  filled  with  violets,  and,  except 
for  wee  babies,  they  bloom  12  months  in  the 
year. 

How  do  I  achieve  that,  you  ask.  I  have 
decided  in  my  years  of  growing  that  violets 
have  a  very  few  needs  about  which  they  are 
adamant.  Given  these,  they  have  a  wide  toler¬ 
ance  in  most  other  matters  about  which 


growers  have  such  heated  arguments.  I  well 
remember  in  my  early  growing  days  I  read 
Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson’s  first  book  on  growing 
violets,  and  when  I  came  to  the  last  page,  I 
remarked  with  consternation,  “I  do  every¬ 
thing  wrong.”  But  my  violets  were  full  of 
bloom,  and  they  were  beautiful  plants. 

Here,  then,  are  the  things  I  consider  es¬ 
sential.  First  and  most  important  is  LIGHT, 
with  capital  letters.  My  house  faces  northeast, 
and  the  only  2  windows  where  the  plants  do 
not  thrive  are  northeast  ones  under  a  porch. 
I  put  a  starlight  lamp  in  one,  and  really  shade 
loving  plants  in  the  other.  Yes,  of  course,  the 
plants  need  some  protection  from  sun  at  times, 
in  part  of  the  windows.  I  slip  plastic  trans¬ 
lucent  table  mats  behind  them  just  while  the 
sun  strikes  that  window;  I  remove  the  mats 
as  soon  as  the  sun  is  gone.  You  see,  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  be  retired  so  I  can  give  them 
that  extra  bit  of  pampering,  but  even  if  the 
mats  have  to  stay  in  all  day,  you  will  still  get 
good  results.  I  often  meet  people  who  wonder 
why  they  cannot  get  good  results  behind 
curtains  or  Venetian  blinds. 

My  second  requisite  is  proper  watering.  I 
do  not  think  it  matters  whether  you  water 
from  the  top  or  bottom,  so  long  as  you  never 
water  unless  the  top  of  the  soil  feels  dry  to 
the  touch;  and  when  you  do  water,  soak  the 
plant  thoroughly,  always  using  warm  water 
of  course.  I  water  from  the  bottom  because 
it  is  less  time  consuming  to  do  a  thorough  job 
that  way  under  my  set  up.  And  again,  I  am 
lucky  to  have  well  water  that  seems  to  suit 
them. 

My  last  essential  is  regular  care.  When  vio¬ 
lets  need  to  be  watered  it  is  NOW,  not  yester¬ 
day  or  tomorrow.  The  day  you  forget  to  give 
sun  protection  may  leave  a  bad  burn  on  a  leaf 
that  will  spoil  the  symmetry  of  your  plant. 
Your  African  violets  won’t  die  because  you 
forget  to  pick  off  dead  flowers  and  wilted 
leaves,  but  they  will  never  be  beautiful  if 
they  are  ill-kept. 

Soil  is  important  of  course,  but  with  ade¬ 
quate  humus  and  good  drainage  I  have  had 
excellent  results  from  many  mixtures,  my 
own  as  well  as  ones  I  have  purchased.  If  you 
like  to  try  a  lot  of  hard-to-get  substances,  and 
make  up  a  fancy  formula,  have  fun.  For  a 
ready-to-use  soil,  I  like  Golden  Earth  very 
much. 

Fresh  air  is  important  too.  I  think  present 
day  storm  windows  that  seal  houses  com¬ 
pletely  are  very  bad  for  any  house  plant.  We 
are  not  troubled  with  humidity  problems  as 
we  live  in  a  stone  house;  and  we  like  a  house 
that  isn’t  as  hot  as  most  people  like.  Back  on 
our  recessed  window  sills  the  temperature  is 
usually  5°  lower,  and  the  violets  love  it.  1 
learned  that  violets  like  cool  temperatures, 
in  the  days  when  I  was  still  working  and 
spending  only  weekends  in  the  country.  The 
violets  stayed  there  all  of  the  time,  until  I 
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closed  the  house  for  the  winter  at  the  end  of 
Novemher.  I  would  go  off  to  school  early 
Monday  morning,  letting  the  fire  go  out. 
When  I  returned  Friday  evening,  it  would  be 
built  again.  The  violets  were  always  loaded 
with  flowers. 

I  spray  with  Gptox,  very  faithfully  in  the 
growing  season  when  we  are  in  and  out  of 
the  gardens  continually,  much  less  frequently 
in  the  winter.  Conversely,  I  feed  little  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  regularly  in  winter.  I  have  tried 
about  everything  on  the  market,  and  see 
practically  no  difference  in  the  results,  so 
mostly  I  use  the  fish  emulsions,  which  are 
the  easiest  as  they  are  liquid  themselves. 

How  can  I  content  myself  with  the  number 
of  plants  I  can  grow  under  these  conditions, 
you  ask.  I  like  to  try  the  new  kinds  Just  as 
much  as  you  do,  and  I  don’t  do  too  badly. 
One  thing  that  helps  is  that  I  do  not  sell, 
so  ordinarily  I  limit  myself  to  one  plant  of  a 
variety,  with  a  baby  coming  on  for  a  re¬ 
placement,  if  it  is  a  kind  I  want  to  keep  for 
awhile.  It  is  always  easy  to  give  away  the 
surplus  babies  before  they  take  up  too  much 
room.  Except  in  very  unusual  cases  I  do  not 
keep  plants  until  they  get  very  old;  when 
they  reach  2  years  they  have  to  work  hard  to 
avoid  a  trip  to  the  compost  pile,  for  I  am 
sure  I  get  the  most  and  best  bloom  from  young 
plants.  Usually  I  have  175  plants,  counting 
babies,  and  at  the  moment  I  have  130  varieties. 
It  means  not  keeping  the  plant  you  think 
might  develop  into  a  good  one,  or  the  one  you 
don’t  quite  like,  even  though  it  is  a  good 
bloomer.  I’d  like,  in  that  connection,  to  make 
Bess  Dykeman’s  article,  “Simple  Arithmetic,” 
in  the  December  1959  issue  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  required  reading  for  every 
violet  grower.  If  you  have  read  it,  fine;  read 
it  again.  If  you  have  not  read  it,  don’t  miss 
it.  I  wonder  then  if  anyone  can  say  he 
doesn’t  have  a  single  plant  that  ought  to  go 
out  the  back  door. 

One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  in  growing 
violets  is  the  friends  they  have  brought  me. 

I  have  found  that  they  work  much  like  the 
proverbial  mouse  trap  which  resulted  in  a 
beaten  path  to  the  door  of  the  inventor.  One 
person  tells  another,  so  that  even  in  the 
country  many  people  find  their  way  to  our 
door  and  ask  to  see  the  violets.  Usually  they 
enjoy  gardens  too,  and  many  come  again  and 
again,  and  bring  their  friends.  So,  if  you 
find  yourself  in  this  part  of  the  country,  stop 
in;  tell  me  you  read  my  article  and  want  to 
see  the  violets.  That  will  make  both  you  and 
me  happy.  What’s  that?  You  never  heard  of 
Schwenksville?  If  your  map  of  Pennsylvania 
is  large  enough,  you  will  find  it,  about  35 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia.  Of  course 
we  don’t  live  in  Schwenksville,  but  in  the 
country.  They  can  tell  you  at  the  Post  Office 
how  to  find  me,  or  you  may  use  the  telephone. 

end 


A  side  view  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  wick-watering  method  for 
leaf  cuttings  is  shown  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  illus¬ 
tration.  Note  the  large  tray  the  aluminum  plates, 
wicks  and  glass  dish  rest  on  in  the  center  drawing. 

Vacation  Care 

Frances  Smith,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire 


I  tried  something  last  spring  while  I  was 
away  at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  that 
worked  very  well.  I  had  some  of  my  new 
leaves  in  small  individual  aluminum  pie  plates 
on  the  kitchen  window  sills.  They  dry  out 
quickly  and  I  didn’t  want  my  husband  to 
bother  with  them  while  I  was  away  as  all 
my  other  plants  and  leaves  could  be  watered 
enough  for  four  or  five  days. 

I  put  the  little  pans  in  a  large  tray  with 
a  glass  dish  filled  with  water  in  the  center 
of  the  tray  and  had  wicking  (the  kind  that  is 
used  for  pots)  running  from  the  dish  to  each 
pan.  I  frayed  the  ends  of  the  wicking  and 
covered  the  end  in  the  aluminum  pans  with 
a  little  vermiculite.  The  wicking  draws  up 
enough  water  to  keep  the  pans  moist, 

end 
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Ida  M.  Mackay, 

Mount  Stewart,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada 


Collecting 

Is 

Fascinating 


ON  the  elevator  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
in  Detroit,  during  the  African  Violet  Con¬ 
vention  in  1959,  a  voice  with  a  very  Eng¬ 
lish  accent  was  overheard  to  say,  “I  really 
can’t  see  how  one  small  plant  could  occupy 
three  days  of  discussion.”  That  could  have 
been  my  sentiment  about  five  years  ago  when 
I  was  given  my  first  leaf,  which  I  accepted 
with  a  certain  amount  of  disinterest.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  leaf  died.  The  donor,  persistent 
in  the  interest  of  violets,  gave  me  a 
rooted  leaf.  That  one  grew  and  grew  until  I 
had  an  enormous  plant  but  no  flowers.  Then 
I  learned  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  crowns 
and  that  they  should  be  divided.  The  result, 
eventually,  was  thirteen  nicely  blooming  Red 
Kings,  and  my  interest  was  born.  Since  that 
time  our  home  has  grown  smaller,  or  so  it 
seems,  for  there  is  never  any  empty  space 
for  those  new  violets  that  should  be  potted 
up.  I  have  about  150  varieties  with  400  to 
500  plants. 

At  the  beginning^ it  was  quite  difficult  to 
discard  the  varieties  that  did  not  do  well  for 
me.  Now  I  have  become  more  ruthless,  though 
I  like  to  keep  a  variety  about  two  years  for 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  extremely  good 
show  some  reluctant  bloomers  put  on  when 
they  mature.  The  Choice  Twenty-five  and 
Best  100  listed  in  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  were  a  guide  at  the  beginning.  Now  I 
find  the  Buyer’s  Guide  much  more  helpful 
and  rely  on  their  choices  except  when  I  have 
an  opportunity,  such  as  at  the  Detroit  Con¬ 
vention  National  Show,  of  seeing  new  varie¬ 
ties  and  succumbing  to  the  “must  have”  urge. 

For  starting  leaves  I  like  to  use  plastic 
trays  with  peat  moss,  vermiculite  and  char¬ 
coal.  When  little  plantlets  form,  they  are 
separated  and  put  back  into  this  mixture  for 
2  or  3  weeks;  or,  if  their  roots  are  sturdy, 
they  are  put  into  trays  with  half  this  mixture 
and  half  regular  potting  soil.  Both  leaves  and 
plantlets  are  put  under  a  two  tube  20-watt 
fluorescent  fixture;  half  the  trays  are  put  on 
top  of  the  fixture  for  warmth  and  the  other 
half  underneath.  These  are  alternated  ap¬ 


proximately  every  12  hours.  I  find  the  small 
plants  do  very  much  better  in  trays  than 
when  potted  individually. 

After  many  trials  with  various  soils,  I  now 
use  the  recipe  given  by  the  Violet  Treasure 
House  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine  of  March 
1957,  with  the  addition  of  some  ground  lime¬ 
stone  as  the  wood  soil  here  is  likely  to  be 
acid.  Since  I  have  used  this  mixture  and  have 
resisted  giving  those  special  plants  “just  that 
little  bit  of  extra  water,”  I  have  rarely  had 
root  rot.  Fertilizers  are  used  about  every 
2  to  3  weeks,  alternating  Plant  Marvel  with 
Atlas  Fish  Emulsion. 

Lighting  is  natural  except  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  when  a  3  tiered  stand  with  two 
40"Watt  fluorescent  tubes,  one  cool  and  one 
warm  white,  is  used. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  admit  to 
no  regular  spraying  routine.  I  question  the 
necessity  of  this  if  good  cultural  practices  are 
carried  out:  if  the  soil  is  sterilized,  the  pots 
boiled,  the  plants  dusted  or  sprayed  periodi¬ 
cally,  and  the  spent  blossoms  and  injured 
leaves  picked  off.  It  appears,  from  accounts 
written  by  other  growers,  that  even  with  a 
regular  spraying  routine  difficulties  do  arise. 

I  have  had  some  disease  problems.  Once  I 
thought  I  had  cyclamen  mite  and  sodium 
selenated  all  the  plants.  During  zero  weather 
a  few  plants  on  a  glass  shelf  across  a  window 
were  noticed  to  have  their  centers  puckered; 
now  I  believe  it  was  cold  and  not  mite  that 
caused  the  puckering.  For  springtails,  which 
will  occur  when  plants  are  too  cold  and  damp, 
I  use  Pest-clor  40.  In  fact,  I  like  to  use  a 
solution  of  this  about  twice  a  year  on  all  my 
plants.  In  my  last  shipment  of  rooted  leaves 
and  plants,  I  am  afraid  I  acquired  some 
nematodes,  and  I  have  used  V-C  13  on  all  the 
plants  and  leaf  settings  in  that  room.  I  had 
to  destroy  one  plant,  but  the  others  that  I  sus¬ 
pected  are  now  developing  tiny  roots  above 
the  clubbed  area.  Aphids  have  been  another 
pest,  during  freezing  weather  when  I  was 
getting  some  plants  ready  for  a  florist  at 
Christmas.  Black  Leaf  40  disposed  of  them. 
On  the  occasions  when  I  may  take  plants  to 
a  show,  I  spray  generously  with  N.N.O.R. 
both  before  they  go  and  after  they  come  back. 

It  is  now  well  over  3  years  since  I  have 
had  a  routine  spraying  program,  and  these 
have  been  my  only  problems.  I  do  not  like 
using  sprays  because  they  are  a  poison,  and 
because  of  the  possibility  of  disturbing  na¬ 
ture’s  balance  of  organisms,  the  beneficial  as 
well  as  the  harmful.  I  believe  observation  at 
the  time  of  watering  will  detect  any  diffi¬ 
culty  so  that  adequate  treatment  may  be 
started  early. 

Yes,  having  a  collection  of  our  most  popu¬ 
lar  house  plant  is  a  fascinating  hobby.  end 
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Like  so  many  others  who  are  friends  of 
this  magazine,  my  husband  and  I  raise 
African  violets  as  our  hobby.  It  all  started 
way  back  in  the  spring  of  1953  when  my 
husband’s  dream  of  many  years  finally  be¬ 
came  a  reality.  Our  13  by  19  foot  Orlyt  Green¬ 
house  arrived  and  we  started  to  assemble  it 
on  the  foundation  we  had  constructed  several 
weeks  previous.  When  it  was  finished  we 
put  our  few  dozen  African  violet  plants  in 
one  bench.  The  greenhouse  seemed  so  spac¬ 
ious  and  large,  we  wondered  how  we  would 
ever  fill  it.  Now,  7  years  and  2  small  additions 
later,  our  greenhouse  is  constantly  filled  with 
blooming  plants,  and  bursting  at  the  seams, 
so  to  speak.  We  have  275  varieties,  and  1927 
plants  in  all  sizes,  plus  329  leaf  cuttings.  We 
have  utilized  every  inch  of  space  by  adding 
3  tiers  above  the  center  bench,  and  fluorescent 
lights  under  the  bench. 

Our  violets  have  given  us  many  hours  of 
pleasure  and  we  are  always  eager  to  share 
the  knowledge  we  have  gained  through  the 
years,  with  our  many  visitors. 

Raising  African  violets  is  truly  an  enjoy¬ 
able  and  satisfying  hobby.  At  present  we  are 
working  on  another  violet  project  which  is 
hooking  a  violet  rug.  My  husband  is  hooking 
the  background  and  I  do  the  flowers  and 
leaves.  The  rug  is  the  same  pattern  and  size 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1957  issue 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine. 

We  are  National  members  and  have  found 
the  magazine  to  be  virtually  a  storehouse  of 
information  —  we  treasure  every  issue. 

We  call  our  place  Vel-Bern  Greenhouse, 
which  is  a  derivation  of  our  given  names. 

end 

Another  view  of  their  greenhouse. 


Mrs.  Hellish  in  their  interesting  greenhouse. 


Greenhouse  Success 


Velma  and  Bernard  Hellish 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Hellish  is  shown  at  one  of  the  benches. 


Mrs.  X.  R.  Randall,  Beaumont,  Texas 

My  Adventure  In  Growing  Afriean  Violets 


IT  all  started  about  8  years  ago  when  I  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  local  and  National 
African  Violet  Societies.  I  had  previously 
tried  to  grow  African  violets  the  same  as  any 
other  potted  plant;  but  now  I  had  a  goal,  to 
grow  them  in  my  home  like  they  were  grown 
in  hothouses.  We  started  with  a  few  plants. 
I  say  we  because  my  husband  has  done  all  of 
the  mechanical  work  and  bought  most  of  my 
supplies.  We  get  all  of  our  soil  from  Mr. 
Barker,  our  local  grower;  and  he  has  been  a 
help  to  us  in  other  ways  too. 

Our  glassed-in  living  porch  is  practically 
turned  into  a  hothouse.  It  has  a  gas  stove  in 
the  winter  and  is  air-conditioned  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  trays  are  kept  wet  and  a  large  pan 
of  water  is  kept  on  the  stove.  The  outside 
screens  have  been  removed  and  canvas  cur¬ 
tains  have  been  put  on  the  outside,  to  be 
rolled  down  when  needed.  The  temperature 
is  about  80°  in  the  day  time  and  between  60° 
and  70°  at  night.  There  are  windows  on  3 
sides:  2  on  the  east,  7  and  a  door  on  the  south, 
and  3  on  the  west. 

For  starting  my  seed,  leaves  and  small 
plants,  I  have  a  40  inch  2  tube  daylight 
fluorescent  fixture  over  a  tray  that  is  about 


20  by  40  inches.  The  light  is  14  inches  above 
the  hardware  cloth  that  covers  the  tray  on 
which  the  pots  sit.  All  other  pots  are  in 
coasters  or  saucers  placed  on  chicken  grit  in 
trays,  and  the  plants  are  3  deep  at  most  of  the 
windows.  The  lights  are  kept  on  about  12 
hours  a  day;  some  plants  need  more  light  than 
others  and  have  to  be  moved  around  to  find 
the  location  where  they  get  the  right  amount. 

Using  Ra-Pid-Gro  at  one-half  strength 
once  a  week  gives  me  the  best  results.  Plants 
from  seed  or  leaves  should  give  blooms  in 
about  5  to  8  months.  One  blue  and  white 
single  seedling  had  over  100  good  blooms  at 
one  time,  and  a  White  Puff  had  about  200. 
Recently  150  old  blooms  were  taken  off  and 
52  good  ones  were  left  besides  a  lot  of  buds. 
My  efforts  have  brought  me  many  blue  rib¬ 
bons,  an  award  of  merit,  a  seedling  award, 
the  best  in  show;  and  a  White  Puff,  Double 
Orchid  Prince  and  T-V  Cut  Velvet  won  the 
National  Purple  Award  last  year.  All  of  this 
could  not  have  been  except  for  the  help 
from  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  and  the 
advice  from  friends  in  our  society  to  whom  I 
owe  a  lot  of  thanks,  end 


Two  views  of  our  glassed-in 
living  porch  show  the  trays 
of  violet  plants  which  are 
grown  by  natural  light.  The 
air-conditioner  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  on  the  right  keeps 
the  room  comfortable  in  the 
summer  time.  Extra  shading 
is  provided  with  outside 
canvas  curtains  which  are 
raised  or  lowered  according 
to  light  requirements. 


African  Violets 
Down 

Mexico  Way 


The  large  plant  on  the 
top  shelf  is  an  old 
double  crowned  sin¬ 
gle  pink  which  sheds 
its  flowers  in  a  few 
days. 


Yes,  we  have  African  violets  in  Mexico,  but 
in  a  very  limited  way.  The  two  or  three 
nurseries  that  grow  them  have  only  a  few 
varieties,  most  likely  due  to  having  bought 
seed  for  their  initial  stock  and  taking  leaf 
cuttings  from  then  on.  The  leaf  variations  I 
have  seen,  both  at  our  yearly  flower  fair  and 
in  the  nurseries,  have  been  largely  bright 
green  lonantha  type,  with  some  du  Pont,  girl 
type  and  Geneva  serrated  leaves. 

I  started  my  collection  some  years  ago  in 
a  most  improbable  way.  I  was  searching  for 
wild  orchid  plants  that  are  brought  into  town 
by  ambulatory  vendors  on  market  day.  One 
vendor  with  whom  I  had  had  previous  deal¬ 
ings  brought  along  three  plain  but  lovely 
African  violet  plants.  My  original  Viking  (I 
believe  it  was  that  type)  has  long  since  per¬ 
ished;  due  to  improper  care,  I  am  sure.  But  it 
started  me  on  a  new  and  delightful  hobby. 

In  1958  I  visited  my  mother  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  brought  back  her  copy  of  Montague 
Free’s  book,  “All  About  African  Violets.” 
After  much  sleuthing  I  was  able  to  get  the 
African  Violet  Society’s  address  and  late  in 
1959  I  became  a  member.  By  this  time  I  had 
acquired,  through  purchase  and  “leaf  snatch¬ 
ing,”  some  twelve  to  fourteen  different  varie¬ 
ties.  My  first  issue  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  left  me  envious  of  all  the  members 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  buy  plants  with 
NAMES.  I  haven’t  the  faintest  notion  as  to 
what  I  own,  as  people  here  are  not  interested 
in  the  names  of  the  varieties,  although  most 
roses  are  properly  tagged. 

The  only  two  commercial  nurseries  that 
grow  African  violets  do  not  produce  any 
commendable  plants  because  they  have  their 


Nancy  M.  de  Levy,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

nurseries  in  warm,  orchid  growing  climates. 
When  the  plants  are  transferred  to  this  cool 
Mexico  City  climate,  they  invariably  stop 
blooming  and  become  dormant  for  several 
months.  When  they  begin  growing  again,  they 
produce  smaller  leaves  and  more  compact 
plants. 

I  myself  have  had  fairly  good  results  since  a 
local  firm  began  producing  sterile,  acid  soil 
for  house  plants.  I  use  a  bit  of  vermiculite  to 
lighten  the  soil.  Early  this  year  I  began  to 
fertilize  regularly,  alternating  Hyponex  with 
Black  Magic  Blossom  Booster  every  fifteen 
days.  The  greatest  pest  down  here  is  cycla¬ 
men  mite.  On  a  quick  trip  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  in  January  I  bought  a  bottle  of  Spider- 
sMite;  when  I  got  back  home,  my  first  issue 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  had  an  article 
by  Clarissa  Harris  on  this  fine  product.  My 
plants  have  been  pest-free  since  using  this 
insecticide.  My  tropical  fish  aquarium  helps 
keep  the  air  humid,  although  I  occasionally 
use  a  humidifier. 

Some  day  I  must  acquire  some  of  the  love¬ 
ly  violets  I  have  seen  in  the  African  Violet 
Magazine,  particularly  the  deep  pink  single 
ruffled  variety.  Also  some  day  I  will  figure 
out  how  to  bring  them  to  Mexico  so  that  they 
will  endure  the  rigors  of  the  trip. 

If  any  members  come  to  Mexico  City  on 
vacation,  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  them 
visit  me  so  that  we  may  talk  about  violets  and 
Mexico.  Perhaps  I  will  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  Dallas  Convention  in 
1964,  where  I  will  be  able  to  meet  many  of 
you,  I  am  sure.  end 
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I  first  became  interested  in  African  violets 
after  I  saw  colored  slides  which  were  taken 
at  a  National  Convention  attended  by  a  local 
grower.  They  were  shown  at  a  garden  school 
which  our  local  nurserymen  put  on  in  late 
January. 

My  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  me 
a  plant  on  Valentine’s  Day,  usually  an  azalea. 
This  year  I  told  him  I  would  like  an  African 
violet.  He  was  quite  fond  of  azaleas  but 
obligingly  went  to  get  the  requested  violet 
plant.  However,  he  came  home  without  it  and 
told  me  if  I  wanted  one  of  those  “stinking 
little  plants”  I  would  have  to  pick  it  out 
myself — which  I  did.  I  got  one  very  large 
violet  and  two  smaller  ones.  Marine  Bouquet 
was  the  large  one  and  it  behaved  beautifully. 
After  that  I  went  alone  and  got  small  plants 
from  time  to  time,  which  my  husband  tol¬ 
erated  with  mild  interest. 

That  was  the  year  the  double  pinks  were 
introduced,  and  I  sent  and  got  Ohio  Bountiful. 
From  then  on  my  husband’s  interest  was  no 
longer  mild.  He  now  reads  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  as  thoroughly  as  I  do;  sometimes  I 
think  even  more  so,  if  that  is  possible.  To¬ 
gether  we  pick  out  all  the  new  varieties  we 
think  we  will  have  room  for. 

My  pictured  stand,  which  was  made  local¬ 
ly,  hold  30  plants.  When  the  leaves  came  out 
on  the  tree  right  outside  the  window,  I  found 
my  plants  did  not  get  enough  light.  So  my 
husband  put  a  round  40-watt  fluorescent  light 
at  the  top.  This  worked  out  so  well  that  an¬ 
other  was  placed  over  the  bottom  shelf.  I  shift 
the  plants  around  to  give  them  the  best  light 
by  moving  them  to  alternate  locations  from 
shelf  to  shelf  and  row  to  row.  In  this  way  the 
light  value  is  equalized  and  it  works  beau¬ 
tifully. 

The  violets  on  the  back  porch  have  a  north 
and  east  exposure.  During  the  summer,  from 
March  1st  until  November  15th,  I  lower  a 
bamboo  shade  over  the  east  window  until  noon 
each  day.  From  about  May  1st  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  I  have  thin  nylon  curtains  at  the 
windows.  Without  the  curtains  my  plants  had 
lots  of  bloom  but  the  foliage  had  a  grey,  dull 
appearance.  Now,  with  the  curtains,  there  is 
still  good  bloom  and  the  leaves  are  a  nice 
glossy  green.  Some  of  the  plants  get  very 
tight  in  the  center  during  the  brightest  sum- 


My  Mild 
Insanity 


Mrs.  McWhirter  with  her  plant  stand 

mer  months.  So  I  place  them  in  the  dining 
and  living  room  windows  where  there  is  not 
as  much  light  —  until  the  hearts  loosen  up. 
Our  African  violets  bloom  well  all  summer. 
The  pictures  were  taken  the  10th  of  August 
shortly  after  we  had  had  a  very  hot  spell. 

I  have  to  learn  everything  the  hard  way. 
This  summer  I  fed  my  plants  every  month, 
and  I  found  this  was  not  wise  to  do  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  foliage  became  very 
brittle  and  some  of  the  hearts  of  my  plants 
were  slightly  burned.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  will  outgrow  it,  but  after 
this  I  will  skip  feeding  in  extremely  hot 
weather. 

I  fertilize  every  3  to  4  weeks  and  use 
plastic  pots  entirely;  so  do  not  water  as  often 
as  some  growers.  My  potting  mix  is  complete¬ 
ly  organic  and  it  retains  the  moisture,  without 
ever  becoming  soggy — thanks  to  Sponge-Rok. 
(Recipe  for  the  mix  is  at  the  end  of  story.) 
I  started  using  plastic  pots  when  I  found  the 
clay  pots  on  the  back  porch  felt  so  cold  when 
I  picked  them  up;  yet  the  temperature  was  a 
little  above  70  degrees.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
a  cold  pot  would  not  make  African  violets 
very  happy  and  I  do  try  to  keep  my  plants 
happy.  So  that  was  the  end  of  clay  pots 
around  here.  We  have  double  windows  on  the 
porch  and  my  plants  are  right  against  the 
window  panes.  They  seem  to  enjoy  this.  The 
porch  is  heated  from  a  stoker  furnace,  as  is 
the  rest  of  the  house.  I  have  never  had  crown 
rot  since  I  changed  to  plastic  pots  and  my 
own  potting  mix. 

I  have  been  using  Stern’s  Miracle-Gro  on 
my  violets  but  not  according  to  their  direc¬ 
tions.  I  have  reduced  the  amount  to  one-half 
teaspoon  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water  and  my 
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A  corner  of  the  porch. 

plants  have  done  very  well,  except  for  the 
damage  I  did  to  them  in  the  hot  weather.  All 
fertilizers  are  used  at  less  than  the  given 
directions.  Water  and  fertilizer  are  given 
from  the  top.  Let  the  water  stay  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  about  2  hours,  then  drain  it  off.  I  never 
leave  a  plant  in  water  overnight. 

We  also  grow  plants  in  the  basement  un¬ 
der  lights.  Our  basement  is  not  one  you 
would  take  pictures  of  but  the  African  violets, 
bless  them,  do  not  mind  and  do  very  well. 
However,  I  am  going  to  change  back  to  Hy- 
ponex  to  feed  these  plants  as  I  think  the 
Miracle-Gro  is  too  strong  for  the  babies!  I 
found  some  burned  ones.  Young  plants  are 
brought  upstairs  when  they  are  ready  to 
bloom. 

To  date  my  troubles  with  pests  have  been 
more  imaginary  than  otherwise.  Plants  have 
been  discarded  and  treated  that,  I  know  now, 
had  nothing  really  wrong  with  them  —  I 
wanted  to  be  safe,  not  sorry  —  I  watch  for 
trouble  at  all  times.  No  cut  flowers  are  ever 
brought  in  the  house;  this  is  an  iron  clad  rule; 
furthermore,  after  being  in  the  garden  we 
wash  our  hands  before  going  near  our  plants. 
I  have  no  other  house  plants  except  an  Episcia, 
some  ivy,  and  philodendron. 

I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  humidity. 
It  is  no  problem.  Somehow,  I  feel  that  where 
you  have  50  plants  in  one  room,  and  I  don’t 
know  how  many  more  (I  never  have  time 
for  counting)  on  the  back  porch,  there  should 
be  humidity.  All  the  damp  potting  mix  must 
keep  it  right,  for  our  blossoms  are  as  large 
as  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  we  go 
everywhere  we  know  there  are  violets  to 
be  seen. 

To  me  the  African  violet  should  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  I  have 
never  found  any  plant  so  willing  to  do  for 


you  as  it  is,  if  you  will  just  give  it  the  simple 
care  it  needs.  However,  when  a  plant  does 
not  blossom  sufficiently  or  its  leaves  bleach 
consistently,  it  does  not  live  here  very  long. 
There  are  far  too  many  superior  varieties  that 
will  bloom  profusely  for  you  and  that  have 
lovely  foliage  in  the  bargain,  to  give  a  poor 
performer  good  space.  So  we  have  a  house 
full  of  bloom  the  year  around. 

I  only  sell  plants  on  a  small  scale.  Just 
enough  so  that  I  can  get  all  the  wonderful 
new  ones  to  try  as  they  come  on  the  market. 
People  who  see  our  violets  say,  “What  a  won¬ 
derful  hobby.”  My  answer  to  this  statement 
is,  “They  aren’t  a  hobby,  they’re  a  mild  in¬ 
sanity  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  too 
mild.”  But,  oh,  it  is  so  much  fun  to  be 
violet  crazy! 

Potting  Mix  Recipe 

3  quarts  leaf  mold 

3  scant  quarts  Soil-Aid 

3  heaping  quarts  Canadian  peat 

4  scant  quarts  Sponge-Rok 

1/2  cup  bone  meal 

%  cup  wood  ashes 

1  rounded  teaspoon  Fritted  Trace 
Elements 

Mix  the  leaf  mold,  Soil-Aid  and  Canadian 
peat  together  .  Sterilize  it  with  formaldehyde. 
I  use  a  good  one-fourth  cup  formaldehyde  to 
one  cup  of  water  and  sprinkle  it  in  as  it  is 
mixed.  Let  it  stand  tightly  covered  a  week 
before  airing. 

Then  when  I  am  ready  to  make  my  mix 
I  put  the  bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  and  trace 
elements  in  a  container,  stir  them  well,  and 
put  them  in  a  sifter.  This  makes  it  easier 
to  add  them  to  the  other  ingredients. 

Now  complete  the  mix  by  alternately  add¬ 
ing  2  quarts  of  the  sterilized  mix,  1  scant 
quart  Sponge-Rok,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the 
dry  mix  from  the  sifter.  Continue  layer  by 
layer  until  all  of  the  ingredients  have  been 
used.  Mix  well  and  store  for  safe  keeping  in 
a  covered  container. 

The  Soil-Aid  is  ground  tree  bark  that  is 
marketed  locally.  Before  it  was  available  I 
used  41/2  quarts  of  leaf  mold  and  41/2  quarts 
of  Canadian  peat.  This  gave  good  results  but 
I  changed  to  the  Soil-Aid  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  even  better. 

Formaldehyde  seems  to  have  eliminated 
the  small  black  flies  that  I  could  not  kill 
either  by  baking  the  leaf  mold  or  by  using 
applications  of  V-C  13. 

Our  leaf  mold  is  made  from  leaves  from 
our  own  elm  and  sycamore  trees.  They  are 
placed  in  a  bin  and  only  enough  dirt  is  used 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.  We  put 
ammonium  sulphate  and  lime  on  them.  They 
break  down  quite  rapidly  and  are  then 
screened  through  a  three-eighth  inch  screen. 

Wood  ashes  sweeten  the  soil  (as  does  lime) 
and  add  potash,  I  hope.  Lime  could  be  used 
instead  but  I  would  suggest  using  only  one- 
half  cup.  end 
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Marguerite  Luckenbach,  Seattle,  Washington 


My  Change  To  Lights 


My  first  African  violet  was  given  to  me 
by  my  sister-in-law,  and  that  was  my 
downfall,  I  just  had  to  have  more.  I  begged 
some  leaves  from  my  sister,  set  them  to  root, 
and  was  off  to  a  good  start.  Then  I  saw  an 
ad  in  our  local  paper,  the  White  Center 
News,  saying  that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  some 
plants  for  sale.  That  evening,  when  my 
husband  came  home  from  work,  I  asked  him 
to  take  me  over  to  see  her  plants.  She  had 
some  beautiful  plants,  and  all  were  so  strong 
and  healthy;  so,  of  course,  I  came  home  with 
quite  a  few.  I  have  learned  since  that  you  are 
supposed  to  isolate  new  plants  from  the  rest 
of  your  collection  until  you  are  certain  they 
are  all  right,  but  I  did  not  know  any  better 
and  put  them  right  in  with  the  rest.  Fortu¬ 
nately  all  of  the  new  ones  were  good  healthy 
plants. 

I  sent  for  lists  from  different  places,  spent 
some  time  reading  them,  and  at  last  ordered 
from  Henry  Ten  Hagen  in  New  York.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  rooted  leaves  in  due  time  and  now 
they  are  beautiful  plants  full  of  blooms  and 
buds. 

In  August  we  went  to  Yakima  on  our  vaca¬ 
tion  and  visited  my  husband’s  sister.  She  told 
me  about  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Hope,  who  raises 
African  violets.  Mrs.  Hope  grows  hers  under 
fluorescent  lights,  and  has  won  quite  a  few 
firsts  in  their  local  shows.  She  had  the  nicest 
plants  that  I  had  seen  so  far;  and  I  didn’t 
leave  there  empty-handed. 

By  this  time  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
where  I  was  going  to  put  all  my  African 
violets,  and  remarked  to  my  husband  that  I 
really  needed  more  room  and  asked  if  he 
would  build  me  some  stands  in  the  basement, 
which  he  did.  They  were  6  feet  long  and  3 
feet  wide,  built  in  tiers  spaced  13  inches 
apart,  with  48  inch  fluorescent  lights  on  each 
side.  When  he  had  the  first  2  done,  they 
seemed  too  long  for  the  lights  so  he  cut  them 
off  to  5  Ve  feet  which  made  them  much  better. 
We  did  not  put  any  reflectors  on  them  as  we 
thought  they  would  give  enough  light,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  so  my  husband  bought 
some  aluminum  sheets,  and  took  them  to  a 
metal  shop  to  have  them  bent  into  the  shape 
he  wanted  for  the  reflectors.  The  bright  alu¬ 
minum  really  reflects  the  light  and  it  reaches 
out  all  over  the  stands  to  every  spot.  The 
stands  are  made  so  they  are  removable  and 
they  can  be  taken  apart;  one  end  has  dowels, 
so  they  fit  on  top  of  each  other  and,  if  need 
be,  may  be  lifted  off.  We  found  that  13  inches 
seemed  to  be  too  high,  so  we  have  shortened 
the  height  of  the  lights  to  11  inches.  I  have  3 


shelves  finished  and  on  the  last  one  plan  to 
have  a  large  tray  made  to  fit  it;  on  the 
others  we  have  ten  12  by  18  inch  trays  on 
each. 

As  soon  as  my  stands  were  finished,  all  my 
African  violets  were  taken  down  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  Not  knowing  the  first  thing  about 
raising  violets  under  fluorescent  lights,  I 
blundered  along  like  a  “Bull  in  a  China  Shop” 
and  my  troubles  began.  First  I  lost  my 
Amethyst  and  Ruffled  Queen;  the  next  to 
go  was  T-V  Rosefroth,  all  from  crown  rot. 
I  knew  that  it  wasn’t  from  overwatering  but 
I  had  no  idea  just  what  the  trouble  was.  I 
also  didn’t  know  that  if  I  removed  the  rotted 
part  and  put  the  plant  in  water  it  would  grow 
new  roots;  so,  of  course,  I  lost  all  of  them. 

I  soon  realized  that  I  should  become  a 
member  of  some  group  that  exchanged  in¬ 
formation  so  I  would  be  able  to  get  up-to-date 
information.  As  I  had  been  told  about  and 
had  read  about  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  I  applied  for  membership.  When  I 
sent  in  my  application  I  asked  for  information 
on  lighting,  and  received  a  quick  reply  from 
Alma  Wright,  offering  to  help  me  and  asking 
about  the  size  of  my  stands,  the  lights,  etc., 
which  information  I  sent  her.  Then  she  re¬ 
ferred  me  to  Miriam  Lightbourn,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Miriam 
Lightbourn  asking  if  I  would  like  her  to  put 
me  in  touch  with  someone  in  Seattle  who  had 
been  raising  violets  under  lights,  and  I  re¬ 
plied  that  I  certainly  would.  In  a  few  days  I 
received  an  answer  saying  that  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mrs.  Fred  Hager  in  the  north  end  of 
Seattle,  asking  her  to  contact  me.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  had  no  more  than  received  her  letter 
when  I  had  a  call  from  Mrs.  Hager  offering  to 
help  me.  I  am  listing  the  questions  that  she 
asked  me,  and  the  answers. 

Questions: 

1.  What  size  were  my  stands? 

2.  Did  I  have  a  temperature  and  humidity 
gauge? 

3.  What  size  were  the  lights? 

4.  How  did  I  water? 

5.  How  far  from  the  lights  were  my  plants? 

6.  How  long  did  I  leave  my  lights  on? 
Answers: 

1.  I  told  her  that  my  stands  were  SVa  feet 
long  by  3  feet  wide  and  had  4  tiers,  which 
she  said  was  all  right. 

2.  No,  I  didn’t  have  a  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  gauge.  She  said  that  I  should  have 
one  and  told  me  where  to  get  it,  which  I 
did.  Now  I  know  what  the  temperature 
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and  humidity  are.  The  temperature  stays 
around  60  degrees  at  night  and  about  72 
degrees  in  the  daytime;  the  humidity  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  per  cent. 

3.  The  lights  are  48  inch  daylight  tubes,  two 
on  each  shelf,  which  was  all  right;  but 
it  would  be  better  to  have  one  cool  and 
one  warm  on  each  shelf. 

4.  As  for  watering,  I  had  been  watering 
when  the  plants  became  dry,  which  was 
all  right.  She  suggested  that  to  cut  down 
on  time  I  should  place  vermiculite  in  my 
trays  and  water  when  it  became  dry.  She 
does  this  and  only  has  to  water  about  every 
10  days;  I  have  done  it  too. 

5.  The  lights  are  11  inches  from  my  plants, 
which  is  all  right. 

6.  I  had  been  leaving  my  lights  on  16  hours 
daily,  turning  them  on  around  10:30  at 
night  and  turning  them  off  about  2:30  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  wrong,  as  the 
plants  have  to  have  at  least  6  hours  of 
dark.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  daylight 
in  my  basement,  the  plants  were  not  get¬ 
ting  any  rest.  I  changed  my  time  to  turn¬ 
ing  them  on  in  the  morning  and  off  at 
night,  and  the  hours  from  16  to  14,  which 
Mrs.  Hager  said  she  had  found  was  better 
for  hers. 

Mrs.  Hager  told  me  to  feel  free  to  call  her 
if  I  had  any  more  problems,  and,  if  possible, 
she  would  help  me. 

Before  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Hager  I  had  blund¬ 
ered  along  and  lost  quite  a  number  of  plant- 
lets,  to  my  sorrow;  I  had  put  them  in  soil 
and  it  must  have  been  too  rich  for  them  as 
they  just  died.  When  the  next  were  ready  to 
plant,  I  put  them  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum 
moss,  soil  and  vermiculite,  and  the  little  ones 
are  doing  just  fine. 

My  first  issue  of  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  came  in  December  1959  and  I  really  en¬ 
joyed  it.  In  it  was  an  article  by  Mrs.  Liza 
Damron  in  which  she  stated  that  she  had 
some  back  issues  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  for  sale,  if  anyone  was  interested  to 
write  to  her;  so  I  wrote,  sent  for  some,  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  they  arrived.  I  have 
really  enjoyed  reading  them  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mrs.  Damron,  for  your  helpful  ad¬ 
vice  and  wonderful  letters;  I  have  enjoyed 
them  very  much. 

Also,  to  the  wonderful  people  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  help  me,  Alma 
Wright,  Miriam  Lightbourn  and  Mrs.  Hager, 
I  say  Thank  You  all  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hager 
thought  the  reason  I  had  lost  the  plants  was 
due  to  the  sudden  change  to  lights,  as  it 
must  have  been  too  much  for  them  with  a 
different  temperature,  etc.  I  guess  if  there  is 
any  moral  to  this,  it  is:  look  before  you  leap, 
and  be  sure  you  know  what  you  are  doing. 

end 


Fill  a  box  or  flat  with  damp  vermiculite,  sand  or  peat 
moss  and  wet  down  thoroughly  with  warm  water. 
Allow  excess  to  drain  off.  Then  remove  all  blossoms, 
buds  and  limp  and  faded  leaves;  mold  will  result  if 
these  are  left  on  the  plants.  Water  each  pot  well,  then 
sink  almost  to  the  rim  in  the  vermiculite.  Be  sure 
that  the  room  where  the  plants  are  left  has  adequate 
ventilation  for  without  fresh  air  crown  rot  or  mildew 
may  result. 


-  During  V acation 
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For  a  few  plants  an  aquarium  may  be  built  with  old 
glass  and  plastic  tape.  Place  the  glass  wick  on  the 
fiberglas  and  have  the  basin  large  and  deep  enough 
to  supply  adequate  water. 


Coven  bricks  with  water  and  soak  overnight.  Then 
reduce  the  water  level  until  it  is  one  inch  below  the 
top  surface  of  bricks.  Remove  spent  blossoms  and  old 
leaves.  Water  plants  well,  then,  place  on  the  damp 
bricks.  Be  sure  to  ventilate  the  room. 
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A  LTHOUGH  not  more  than  one  out  of  every 
ten  species  of  nematodes  stands  convicted 
as  harmful,  it  is  the  “bad  nematode”  which 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
plant  life,  causing  untold  damage  to  crops 
and  ornamentals.  It  may  be  found  in  a 
variety  of  soils  and  its  geographic  distribution 
is  wide,  indeed.  A  survey  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  dis¬ 
closed  that  nematodes  are  present  in  some 
of  the  major  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  further  learned  that,  since  they 
are  resistant  to  chlorination,  some  of  the 
hardier  specimens  may  occasionally  be  found 
in  tap  water.  (“How  Safe  is  Your  Drinking 
Water?”,  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb. 
29,  1960.)  The  nematode,  then,  may  become 
anybody’s  problem. 

Only  in  recent  years,  have  we  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  the  battle  to  control 
this  insidious  little  worm.  The  list  of  nema- 
tocides  is  increasing  and,  among  growers  of 
African  violets,  the  use  of  V-C  13  is  now  com¬ 
mon  practice  because  it  does  check  the  nema¬ 
tode  in  its  adult  stage.  But  there  is  still  the 
problem  of  the  nematode  eggs  which  may  lie 
dormant  and  emerge  at  a  time  when  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  this  lethal  chemical  in  the  soil 
is  no  longer  at  a  maximum. 


It  was  this  problem  of  the  unhatched  eggs 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Patrick 
M.  Miller  and  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Stoddard  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Science,  Dec.  5,  1958.) 
In  an  experiment  concerned  with  the  control 
of  the  root-knot  nematode  on  tomatoes,  it 
was  discovered  that  combining  Nabam  with 
a  nematocide  is  at  least  three  times  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  a  nematocide  alone. 

Oddly  enough,  Nabam  retards  the  hatching 
of  eggs  in  water,  but  increases  hatching  in 
soil,  indicating  that  a  decomposition  product 
is  the  hatching  factor.  In  order  to  test  the 
theory  that  Nabam  might  be  responsible  for 
increased  hatching,  the  following  experiment 
was  made:  one  lot  of  nematode  infested  soil 
was  left  dry,  one  lot  was  drenched  with  water, 
and  the  third  lot  was  treated  with  Nabam 
solution.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  emerged 
larvae  was  removed  and  counted.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  as  follows:  an  average  of  31  larvae 
from  each  sample  of  dry  soil,  167  larvae  from 
each  tap  water  replicate,  and  587  larvae  from 
each  sample  of  Nabam  treated  soil.  In  later 
tests  with  roots  of  Stephanotis  Floribunda 
which  were  .suspended  in  Nabam-plus-soil 
solution  and  in  plain  water,  more  than  5,000 
eggs  were  removed  from  the  Nabam  soaked 


roots  and  only  220  eggs  were  recovered  from 
the  roots  soaked  in  water.  This  indicates  that 
Nabam  or  some  of  its  decomposition  products 
in  soil  causes  a  dissolution  of  the  protective 
covering  which  encases  the  eggs,  and  also  in¬ 
creases  the  egg  hatching.  Two  stages  of  the 
nematode  are  thus  immediately  exposed  to 
the  maximum  concentration  of  the  nemato¬ 
cide  in  the  soil. 

The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Stoddard  clearly  demonstrate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Nabam-plus-nematocide  for 
more  adequate  control  of  the  root-knot  and 
cyst  nematodes. 

“How  safe  is  this  treatment  for  African 
violets?”  was  the  question  which  orompted 
me  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  of  my 
own.  Twenty  plants  were  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  various  stages  of  growth  and  root  de¬ 
velopment.  It  was  learned  that:  (1)  the  toler¬ 
ance  to  V-C  13  is  far  greater  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  (2)  Nabam  produces  no  toxic 
effects  in  soils  which  do  not'  have  an  exces¬ 
sively  high  nitrogen  content,  and  (3)  Nabam 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  promoting  root 
growth. 

The  procedure  which  left  my  plants  quite 
normal  and  healthy,  is  as  follows:  saturate  soil 
with  V-C  13  solution,  repeat  V-C  13  treatment 


Irene  Fredette, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


in  two  weeks,  apply  Dithane  D-14  solution, 
three  days  later  (1  t.  to  1  gallon  of  water). 
No  toxic  effects  were  noticeable  and  blooming 
continued  uninterrupted.  Those  plants  which 
received  a  maximum  dose  of  V-C  13  in  four 
successive  applications  at  10  day  intervals 
(Vz  t.  to  1  gallon),  did  suffer  a  set-back  but 
recovered  after  the  final  application  of 
Dithane  D-14. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  above  treatment  will  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  equally  favorable  results  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  The  plant’s  general  condition,  soil, 
cultural  and  environmental  factors  may  all 
play  a  part.  I  can  only  recount  my  personal 
experience  and  suggest  that  any  experiments 
along  this  line  be  made  with  a  few  plants 
at  a  time,  until  the  results  can  be  studied  and 
evaluated. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  a  Nabam-plus- 
nematocide  treatment  is  the  absolute  and  final 
answer  to  the  nematode  problem,  since 
modern  chemistry  and  research  takes  daily 
strides  forward.  But  it  does  appear  that,  to 
date,  this  is  as  effective  as  any  means  known 
and,  as  such,  deserves  the  notice  of  those 
whose  interest  turns  to  Saintpaulias. 

end 
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gallon  of  soil  to  loosen  it  up  some.  Plants 
are  mostly  watered  from  the  top  when  need¬ 
ed,  but  occasionally  they  are  set  in  bowls 
of  warm  water  for  a  good  soaking.  They  are 
fed  twice  a  month  with  Hyponex  Violet 
Food.  Most  plants  are  kept  groomed  at  all 
times;  it  is  less  of  a  shock  to  remove  a  few 
leaves  at  a  time.  They  are  treated  every  six 
months,  in  pots  and  trays,  with  V-C  13;  once 
a  month  they  are  sprayed  with  Greenlight 
fungicide  to  keep  down  mildew;  and  they  are 
sprayed  with  warm  water  occasionally. 

I  have  a  floral  cart  in  a  north  window 
and  my  best  plants  are  grown  there  with 
natural  light  and  cool  white  fluorescent 
light.  I  have  seven  48  inch  2  tube  40-watt 
fluorescent  reflector  lights  15  inches  above 
the  table  top.  I  use  both  cool  white  fluores¬ 
cent  light  and  natural  light  and  can  see  no 
difference  in  growth  or  bloom.  Lights  are  on 
10  to  12  hours  in  summer,  14  to  16  hours  in 
other  seasons, 

I  start  leaves  and  seed  in  damp  vermicu- 
lite  under  lights  and  get  bloom  from  seed  in 
5  to  8  months. 

I  believe  the  main  factors  in  successfully 
Rowing  African  violets  are  good  light  and 
humidity.  For  many  years  I  have  grown 
plants  of  various  kinds  and  think  our  beloved 
violet  the  most  rewarding  of  all  plants. 


Fluorescent  Lights  and 
Air  Conditioning 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Cook,  Beaumont,  Texas 

Like  many  African  violet  growers,  I  do 
not  have  a  greenhouse;  but  I  am  so  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  antics  of  the  lovely  violets  that 
I  am  willing  to  try  various  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  had 
my  home  air-conditioned.  The  plants  thrive 
and  bloom  constantly. 

The  temperature  is  from  72  to  76  degrees 
night  and  day,  humidity  from  50  to  75  per 
cent.  Some  plants  are  sitting  on  wet  Zonolite 
in  trays,  others  in  bowls  on  wet  gravel.  I  use 
a  soil  mixed  for  greenhouse  growing  and  mix 
one  pound  coffee  can  of  Sponge-Rok  and  a 
handful  of  ground  sphagnum  moss  to  one 


Leaf  cuttings  and  seedlings. 


Seedlings  and  named  varieties. 


Due  to  the  elements,  I  have  had  many  set¬ 
backs  in  raising  Saintpaulias,  but  I  intend 
to  continue  the  struggle.  First,  I  must  tell 
you  about  the  climate  where  we  live:  we  are 
situated  on  the  Equator,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000 
feet;  the  day  temperature  is  about  70  to  80 
degrees  and  the  temperature  at  night  ranges 
from  45  to  50  degrees;  the  rainfall  is  about  50 
inches  a  year.  We  have  a  lot  of  forests  round 
us,  so  there  is  good  soil  in  which  to  pot  plants. 

For  years  I  had  the  indigenous  types  of 
Saintpaulia.  I  started  some  of  these  from 
seedlings  and  they  did  very  well  in  the  house 
I  had  for  them  which  was  a  bush  house  out  in 
the  open.  Some  of  the  plants  were  brought 
up  from  Tanganyika  by  a  botanist  friend,  and 
others  were  grown  from  seeds  from  England. 
After  T  had  been  growing  these  single  mauve 
African  violets  for  some  time,  I  decided  to 
step  up  their  numbers,  so  I  had  all  the  top 
soil  scraped  out  of  the  bush  house  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  forest  soil.  There  were  many 
plants  with  several  crowns,  these  thrived,  and 
I  gave  many  away,  and  sold  others;  and  I  was 
seized  with  even  greater  enthusiasm. 

I  noticed  that  the  rain  was  turning  some  of 
the  double  flowers  brown  so  I  decided  to  put 
window  light  over  the  framework.  The  result 
was  wonderful  until  the  first  hail  storm,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  whole  thing  was  shattered  and 
nothing  was  left  but  the  skeleton. 

By  this  time  I  had  been  to  England  and 
had  just  returned  by  air  with  a  small  box 
from  Mr.  Wicks  of  Nottingham.  These  were 
nursed  in  the  house,  where  the  temperature 
was  a  steady  70  degrees,  and  grew  into  lovely 
plants.  I  had  a  wonderful  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties  which  were  displayed  on  our  trolly  and 
they  were  very  much  admired  by  friends  who 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  grow  such 
plants  successfully.  Now  I  started  off  again 


Avril  Royston, 

Sotik,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa 


to  increase  what  I  had  of  the  new  double 
pinks  and  mauves  and  the  big  singles,  having 
reduced  my  indigenous  single  plants  to  just  a 
few. 

We  made  another  frame  house  with  the 
skeleton  of  the  window  light  on  top  and  cover¬ 
ed  it  with  heavy  polythene  to  protect  it  from 
the  hail;  the  house  was  also  suitably  shaded  by 
grass  weaved  through  thick  mesh  wire  on 
top.  All  went  well  for  about  3  months  and  I 
took  great  pleasure  in  standing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  building  which  was  built  like 
a  tent  with  a  trench  about  2 1/2  feet  deep  down 
the  center  so  that  the  ground  level  acted  as 
staging.  The  soil  had  been  removed  and 
forest  soil  put  in  its  place  so  that  no  disease 
could  get  to  the  violet  roots.  As  before,  at 
the  end  of  3  months  the  polythene  split,  gave 
way  and  broke  up,  apparently  due  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  as  it  was  melted.  Heavy  evening 
and  night  rain  fell,  the  temperature  dropped, 
and  in  no  time  at  all  the  violet  plants  had 
turned  brown  and  rotted.  I  rushed  a  few  back 
into  the  house  but  something  seemed  to  have 
taken  hold;  every  one  of  that  lovely  lot 
vanished  and  I  am  back  where  I  started  with 
just  a  few  single  mauve  violets. 

I  am  now  having  a  third  house  built  but 
this  time  the  roof  will  be  of  perspect  sheeting; 
perhaps  the  sun  and  hail  will  leave  this  with 
us  and  we  can  enjoy  the  new  plants  which 
I  shall  get  shortly.  A  friend,  who  lives  near 
us  on  a  tea  company  plantation  at  7,000  feet 
altitude,  has  a  perspect  and  glass  greenhouse, 
and  luckily  took  leaves  from  some  of  my 
plants,  also  some  seeds;  and  now  I  may  have 
these  and  start  again.  end 


If  At  First  You  Don’t  Succeed . . . 


Mrs.  Royston’s  homemade  wooden 
trolly  on  running  castors  has  a  tin 
tray  on  top  to  hold  the  plants. 
Only  single  blossom  plants  are  pic¬ 
tured. 


Violets  Bring  Pleasure 

Madeline  Hill,  Manorville,  L.  I.,  New  York 


Early  in  i960  it  was  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  by  one  of  my  club  members  that 
there  was  a  person  by  the  name  of  Beatrice 
Ritch,  who  had  been  bedridden  for  23  years, 
whose  hobby  was  African  violets.  She  was  a 
patient  in  the  Suffolk  Home  in  Yaphank,  New 
York.  We  went  to  visit  her  and  took  her  a 
few  plants  to  brighten  up  her  window  sill. 
Then  I  thought,  why  not  make  her  an  associ¬ 
ate  member  of  our  club,  the  Great  South  Bay 
African  Violet  Society?  This  was  brought  up 
at  our  next  meeting  and  approved. 

When  we  had  our  annual  spring  flower 
show.  Miss  Ritch  entered  3  plants  (one  of 
our  members  went  to  the  Home  and  brought 
the  plants  to  the  show).  Miss  Ritch  won  3 
ribbons,  and  after  not  having  had  outside 
activity  for  so  long,  you  can  just  imagine  how 
thrilled  she  was. 

If  African  violets  could  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  one  resident  of  the  home,  I 
thought,  why  can’t  I  do  the  same  for  more  of 
them?  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Spence,  recrea¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Yaphank  Home  and  she 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea;  so  we  set  a  date 
for  our  first  meeting.  Mrs.  Spence  let  it  be 
known  to  the  residents  that  we  were  going 
to  form  a  violet  club,  and  anyone  interested 
should  come  to  the  sun  room. 

I  gathered  30  little  trays  from  T-V  dinners 
and  put  pebbles  in  them,  also  got  60  small 
plants  and  30  rooted  leaves,  and  started  out 
with  the  back  of  my  car  full.  I  never  dreamed 
I  would  need  all  of  them.  When  I  neared  the 
sun  room,  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  excited  talk¬ 
ing,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  room 
was  full.  Some  came  in  wheel  chairs,  and 
others  used  chairs  as  helpers,  pushing  them 
before  them.  Thirty-two  of  them,  many  more 
than  I  had  expected.  What  a  wonderful  meet¬ 
ing  we  had:  we  elected  officers,  chose  a  name 
for  our  new  club.  The  Yaphank  Home  African 
Violet  Society,  and  decided  we  would  meet 
the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  all  year 
round.  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  say  we 
could  not  meet  during  the  summer  months, 
as  they  we  :e  already  complaining  that  it  was 
too  long  between  meetings. 

Our  club  is  5  months  old,  and  every  meet¬ 
ing  is  well  attended  and  enjoyed  by  all.  Most 
of  the  members  are  quite  old,  one  lady,  Mrs. 
Haganauer  is  95  years  of  age.  But  don’t  think 
she  is  ill  —  far  from  it  — -  at  the  last  open 
house  day  held  at  the  Home  she  got  upon  the 
stage  and  danced  a  fast  waltz.  She  is  remark¬ 
able  for  her  age.  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Grif- 
fing  who  is  88  years  old,  who  got  up  and  sang 
Danny  Boy  with  a  voice  that  many  a  younger 


NOTES  ON  CULTURE 

CLEAN  FOLIAGE  — 

African  violets  love  to  have  their  foliage 
kept  clean.  A  solution  of  warm  Ivory  soap 
water  poured  over  the  leaves  will  remove 
the  dust  particles;  then  spray  gently  with 
warm  clear  water  to  remove  any  suds  that 
may  remain. 

Make  certain  that  the  plants  are  then  placed 
in  a  spot  out  of  the  sun  and  out  of  drafts,  so 
that  they  dry  thoroughly  before  they  are  put 
back  in  the  light. 

The  extra  moisture  in  the  air  around  the 
plants  at  such  washings  is  beneficial  to  the 
violets. 

ON  STERILIZING  SOIL 

Certain  fungi  that  cause  crown  rot  in 
African  violets  have  resting  spores  which 
resist  drying,  freezing  and  heating.  They  can 
only  be  destroyed  by  very  careful  sterilization: 
Heat  MOIST  soil  to  200°  F. 

Heat  DRY  soil  to  300°  F. 

These  temperatures  must  be  maintained 
for  at  least  one  hour  and  must  be  reached 
throughout  the  soil  mass  being  sterilized. 

CARE  OF  CLAY  POTS  — 

Be  sure  to  thoroughly  wash  and  then  steri¬ 
lize  all  clay  pots  before  reusing  them. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  soak  new  clay 
pots  in  a  Clorox  solution  before  using  them. 


man  would  envy.  All  my  members  except 
Eddie  Logan,  who  is  a  multiple  scelerosis 
victim,  are  very  old;  some  of  them  have  had 
strokes  and  one  member  is  blind  but  she 
takes  better  care  of  her  plant  than  those  who 
can  see.  When  I  gave  her  her  last  plant  I  took 
her  hand  to  let  her  feel  it.  It  had  no  blossoms 
yet,  but  she  said,  “How  beautiful,”  That  is 
only  one  of  the  instances  that  happen  at  a 
meeting  that  make  me  happy  to  go  there; 
I  enjoy  the  meeting  as  much,  maybe  more, 
than  they. 

Now  that  the  other  residents  of  the  Home 
see  what  a  good  time  we  are  having  at  our 
meetings,  more  and  more  are  asking  for  mem¬ 
bership,  especially  now  that  we  are  planning 
a  small  African  violet  show  in  November. 

These  folks  are  very  zealous  in  taking  care 
of  their  plants  and  each  one  is  needing  more 
and  more  window  sill  space.  My  only  worry 
now  is  that  some  day  the  violets  may  out¬ 
number  the  patients  and  space  in  the  Home. 
I  know,  because  that  is  what  happened  in  my 
own  home,  and  I  finally  agreed  with  my  hus¬ 
band  that  the  violets  would  have  to  be  moved 
—so  in  the  cellar  they  went. 

African  violets  have  been  my  hobby  for 
many  years,  but  now  that  I  see  the  joy  that 
they  are  bringing  to  the  people  of  the  Yap¬ 
hank  Home,  they  take  on  an  even  greater 
meaning.  end 
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You  will  remember  we  had  reached  San 
Francisco,  the  furthermost  point  of  our 
journey.  San  Francisco  where  we  recall  the 
wonderful  bay,  blue  skies  and  sea,  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  longest  bridges  in  the 
world  (Golden  Gate  and  Oakland  Bay 
bridges).  To  traverse  these  engineering 
marvels  is  rewarding  enough  but  this  “city 
that  knows  how”  has  much  to  offer  even  the 
hardened  traveler  much  less  noviates  such  as 
we.  Cable  cars,  Golden  Gate  Park,  Union 
Square,  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  Yacht  Harbour, 
Treasure  Island,  Nob  Hill  and  many  more 
famous  sights  are  there  for  the  visitor  to  the 
“White  City.”  Seen  from  the  top  of  Telegraph 
Hill,  the  city  stretches  out  for  miles  .  .  .  white 
houses  and  still  more  white  houses! 

We  were  soon  at  home  at  Walnut  Creek 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were  to  be  our 
hosts  for  the  next  5  days.  This  was  ground  I 
had  covered  before  but  to  May  all  was  new 
and  different.  That  word  “different”  is  a  good 
one  to  use  for  it  conveys  a  message  to  us  from 
across  the  sea.  “All  is  different”  to  our  ac¬ 
customed  way  of  life.  We  browsed  around 
Walnut  Creek  which  had  developed  beyond 
recognition  since  my  1956  visit  and  later  on 
in  the  day  went  over  to  Irvington  to  see  some 
of  Everett  Hammond’s  lovely  African  violets 
(See  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  March  1959 
page  23.)  He  is  doing  a  good  job  with  his 
hybridising  and  should  have  some  surprises 
for  visitors  to  the  1962  Convention  at  San 
Francisco.  To  bed  early  as  we  have  a  big  day 
tomorrow. 

Big  Basin  Redwoods,  Santa  Cruz  and  Capi- 
tola  —  a  journey  of  over  175  miles.  The  last 
time  I  saw  the  Big  Trees  was  on  a  rainy, 
cloudy  day.  On  this  occasion  the  sun  shone — 
(remember  the  lovely  beds  of  Gazania  Splen- 
dens  we  stopped  to  photograph,  Pearl,  so  vivid 
in  the  spring  sunshine).  We  could  see  the  tops 
of  the  wonderful  sequoia  trees  this  trip;  and 
visited  Big  Basin  Lodge,  a  noted  hotel  and 
motel  where  the  brook  runs  “through”  the 
dining  room.  After  lunch  here  we  traveled  on 
to  Capitola  where  we  visited  the  world  famous 
hybridising  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Vetterle  & 
Reinelt  and  saw  the  parents  of  the  future 
generations  of  Pacific  Giant  Delphiniums  and 
Polyanthus  .  .  .  both  superb  specimens  of 
intensive  selection  and  hybridising.  We  were 
grateful  for  Mr.  Reinelt’s  kindness  in  giving 
us  full  measure  of  his  valuable  time.  No  praise 
can  be  too  high  for  the  meticulous  care  with 
which  he  selects  and  reselects  his  future 
breeding  stocks  of  the  specialities  he  grows. 
I  asked  him  whether  his  children  (he  has  a 
son  and  a  daughter)  were  at  all  interested. 
He  said  “No.”  Then  what  are  you  intending  to 
do?  “Mr.  Wicks,”  he  said,  “I  hope  to  go  on 
with  my  work  until  I  die  —  for  my  work  is 
my  love  —  and  who  gives  up  love?” 

With  that  thought  in  our  minds  we  moved 
on  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Mr.  Shaffer’s  orchid 


nursery.  Here  he  specialises  in  Cymbidiums 
and  many  fine  new  colours  were  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  his  hybridising.  His  laboratory 
and  “prop”  house  were  of  especial  interest, 
though  the  ladies  of  the  party  were  more 
enraptured  with  the  beautiful  private  swim¬ 
ming  pool  which  Mr.  Shaffer  had  built  for 
leisure  hours.  With  so  much  to  interest  us 
you  may  guess  that  time  simply  flew.  Walnut 
Creek  itself  has  grown  from  a  village  to  a 
township  in  4  years.  Car  parks  for  over  2,000 
cars,  large  super  markets  and  stores,  modern 
roads,  and  housing  sites  which  will  soon 
make  the  name  Walnut  Creek  a  memory  only. 
For  this  was  a  walnut  growing  area  in  fact. 
A  real  American  transformation! 

Sunday,  April  24th.  We  have  to  leave  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  and  we  are  loath  to  go.  Goodbyes 
are  not  easily  said  when  we  would  have  loved 
to  stay  on  where  friendship  and  love  are  so 
evident.  Thank  you  both,  E.  H.  and  Pearl, 
for  all  your  kindness  through  the  years.  And 
so  with  “E.  H.”  as  our  driver  we  travel  again 
to  Oakland  to  board  the  California  Zephyr-— 
the  most  wonderful  train  in  the  world,  which 
departs  on  its  2,500  mile  journey  from  a  town 
back  street  in  Oakland,  California!  These 
trains  are  the  Rolls  Royce  of  railway  travel 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  we  are  not  so  blase  as  to 
allow  their  creature  comforts  to  pass  uncom¬ 
mented  upon.  The  individual  or  twin  compart¬ 
ments  are  true  examples  of  “Multum  in 
parvo.”  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  facilities 
and  amenities  provided  for  our  comfort.  The 
Vista  Domes  (5  on  this  train)  lounges,  snack 
bar  and  dining  car  were  superbly  appointed, 
and  so  smooth  was  the  running  that  at  times 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  we  were  on  a  train 
journey.  The  following  passage  is  taken  ver¬ 
batim  from  my  wife’s  diary.  “We  are  on  this 
train  for  the  next  21/2  days  so  we  make  our¬ 
selves  ‘at  home’  in  our  private  compartment 
in  which  we  have  air  conditioning,  fan,  wire¬ 
less,  public  address  system,  H.  &  C.  and  iced 
water.  Adjustable  lounge  seats  convert  to  full 
size  single  beds  (upper  and  lower).  The  coach 
steward  is  on  call  at  any  time.  Had  a  good 
night’s  sleep  and  woke  at  7:00  a.m.  to  find 
George  was  not  in  the  compartment.  So  I 
washed,  dressed,  and  sallied  forth  to  find 
him  in  the  rear  Vista  Dome.  He  had  risen 
early  to  see  Salt  Lake  City  (and  part  of  the 
lake  itself).  I  was  compensated  with  the 
wonderful  scenery  we  saw  on  our  way 
through  the  Colorado  Rockies.  The  most 
wonderful  train  journey  I  am  ever  likely  to 
have.” 

And  so  on  to  Chicago.  A  wonderful,  colour¬ 
ful,  big  business  city  on  Lake  Michigan.  The 
crossroads  of  continents  meet  here  insofar 
as  its  railroads  and  airlines  are  concerned. 
It  houses  the  world’s  largest  hotel  (the  Conrad 
Hilton  with  3,000  rooms  —  each  with  a  bath) 
and  the  world’s  largest  commercial  building 
(the  Merchandise  Mart  where  some  25,000 
people  earn  their  daily  bread).  Seen  from  the 
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wonderful  vantage  point  on  the  top  of  the 
Prudential  Building,  the  panoramic  view  is 
unforgettable  —  whether  seen  by  day  or  by 
night  (  we  did  both).  A  city  with  a  difference, 
if  only  for  2  specific  items.  Whacker  Drive,  a 
double  decker  street  .  .  .  Lake  Shore  (outer) 
Drive  .  .  .  The  department  store  of  Marshall 
Fields  fills  a  complete  block,  and  shop 
window  shopping  is  a  delight  here.  It  has 
plenty  to  offer  visitors  and  we  had  our  share 
of  its  bounties,  leaving  with  many  pictorial 
records  of  a  wonderful  city. 

We  left  Chicago  at  8:45  p.m.  enroute  for 
Niagara.  Rise  early,  breakfast  and  arrive  in 
Buffalo  at  7:40  a.m.  Cross  over  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  to  the  Sheraton  Brock  Hotel  (in 
Ontario),  go  up  to  our  room  on  the  9th  floor 
and  take  our  first  long  look  at  the  Falls  — 
both  of  which  are  in  full  view  from  our 
room  — -  and  with  the  window  open  on  this 
lovely  spring  morning  the  roar  of  the  waters 
was  plainly  audible.  We  unpacked  and  made 
our  way  along  the  Niagara  River  Parkway 
and  were  surprised  to  see  the  river  below  the 
Falls  still  frozen  solid.  The  heavy  spray  which 
drifted  across  the  road  was  cold,  real  cold. 
Our  reaction  was  that  of  bewilderment. 
Figures  may  not  mean  much  but  seven 
thousand  million  gallons  per  hour  means  a 
lot  to  a  traveler  who  has  passed  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  recently.  Only  a 
portion  of  its  vast  natural  potential  horse 
power  has  so  far  been  harnessed.  More  is 
being  done. 

We  had  our  lunch  at  the  Refectory  restaur¬ 
ant  run  by  the  Parks  Commission  —  an  ex¬ 
cellent  meal  —  nicely  served  —  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  The  Niagara  Parks  stretch  for 
some  35  miles  along  the  river  comprise  some 
3,000  acres  around  the  Falls  area.  They  are  a 
credit  to  the  Commission.  Many,  many 
thousands  of  spring  bulbs  are  planted  but 
only  the  crocus  and  daffodils  were  much  in 
evidence.  Spring  is  late  in  Ontario.  We  went 
over  to  the  U.S.A.  side  of  the  Falls  and  had  a 
good  look  round  this  first  day  and  well  it  was 
that  we  did  so  for  the  following  morning  was 
cold  and  wet.  We  tried  to  sally  forth  twice 
but  gave  it  up  till  after  lunch  when  we  had  a 
car,  visited  the  rapids  where  the  river  literally 
plunges  through  the  narrow  gorge,  and  also 
crossed  the  whirlpool  in  a  rather  Heath  Rob¬ 
inson  like  contraption,  which  however  gives 
one  a  steady  ride.  We  see  the  wonderful 


Canadian  Power  Station  and  nearly  opposite 
to  it  the  still  larger  one  being  created  by  the 
U.S.A.  Quite  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

Back  at  the  hotel  we  rest  awhile,  pack, 
dine,  and  are  away  on  the  train  to  Buffalo, 
there  to  wait  till  1:30  a.m.  for  our  connection 
to  Boston.  We  did  not  mind  that.  The  con¬ 
course  was  warm  —  plenty  of  people  about 
in  spite  of  the  time  —  some  shops  stay  open 
all  night!!  Our  compartment  was  reserved  for 
us  and  we  arrived  at  Boston  midday.  Very 
heavy  rain  here  so  we  waited  in  the  station 
where  we  had  lunch  while  waiting  for  the 
Philadelphia  train. 

We  were  met  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper  and  his  son 
and  conveyed  the  20  odd  miles  to  his  home 
at  Bryn  Athyn  where  yet  another  wonderful 
welcome  awaited  us.  We  retired  soon  and 
woke  early  to  a  lovely  spring  morning  and 
this  dream  village  of  Bryn  Athyn.  Future 
generations  will  say  of  Bryn  Athyn  Cathedral 
(still  being  built  and  furnished),  “They  knew 
where  and  how  to  build  cathedrals  in  the 
1900’s.”  We  saw  and  photographed  violets 
(not  African  but  the  old  English  sort),  dog¬ 
woods  in  perfection,  cherries,  azaleas  and 
many  beautiful  trees  in  spring  garb  —  surely 
the  most  lovely  time.  Also  the  grass  was 
greener  than  any  we  had  seen  so  far  on  our 
journey.  We  were  privileged  visitors  to 
“Glencairn”  the  home  of  the  head  of  the 
family  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bryn  Athyn.  The 
“Big  House”  as  “Glencairn”  is  familiarly 
known  by  the  locals  has  been  fashioned  with 
the  same  hand  tools  used  in  the  erection  of 
many  of  the  older  cathedrals  in  Great  Britain. 
Many  years  and  much  labour  has  gone  into  its 
erection.  After  lunch  we  toured  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  precincts  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Cooper  —  Cathedral  curator  for  many  years. 
With  such  a  mentor  we  were  enlightened  on 
many  points  and  began  to  appreciate  not  only 
the  creative  mind  behind  the  whole  plant  but 
also  the  labours  of  the  craftsmen  who  must 
have  loved  the  work  to  create  this  jewel  set 
in  a  crown  of  natural  beauty.  A  day  of  quiet 
rapture  spent  in  idyllic  surroundings. 

The  next  day,  with  Anne  and  Frank  Tinari 
as  our  hosts,  we  visited  two  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  beauty  spots  in  Pennsylvania  —  Long- 
wood  Gardens  and  Valley  Forge.  Making  an 
early  start  we  traveled  along  the  roads  which 
might  have  been  wafted  on  a  magic  carpet 
from  some  of  the  beauty  spots  of  England  to 
Valley  Forge.  Perfect  conditions  prevailed  for 
us  to  view  this  superb  natural  shrine.  This  is 
Dogwood  Country  and  never  could  it  have 
been  finer  than  when  we  saw  it  on  Tuesday, 
May  3rd,  1960.  When  viewed  from  the  top 
of  the  observation  tower,  it  was  a  veritable 
sea  of  white  with  flecks  of  pink  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  We  meandered  around  for 
some  time,  had  lunch  and  made  our  way  to 
Longwood  Gardens.  As  it  was  an  “off”  day 
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the  numbers  present  were  small  and  we  could 
enjoy  the  many  horticultural  wonders  quietly 
and  at  leisure.  This  is  a  National  Trust  Gar¬ 
den  ■—  the  most  heavily  endowed  in  the 
world.  (Mr.  DuPont  left  nearly  $45,000,000 
for  its  permanent  upkeep.)  Open  all  the  year 
round  — ■  the  staff  of  125  are  all  employed 
solely  to  keep  the  greenhouses  and  grounds 
perfect  for  viewing.  A  wonderful  day,  beauti¬ 
ful  surroundings,  hosts  who  anticipated  our 
wants,  yet  another  red  letter  day  —  one  we 
shall  not  forget,  and  made  more  unforgettable 
by  the  smashing  pictures  I  have  of  this  happy 
day.  Parting  the  next  day  was  rather  sad  but 
we  are  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  as  our 
mutual  friends  the  Coopers  will  be  along  to 
see  us  this  year  so  one  day  soon  we  shall 
welcome  you  to  our  home  —  the  door  is  on 
the  latch  come  soon! 

And  so,  on  the  4th  of  May  we  leave  that 
lovely  valley  where  Bryn  Athyn  and 
Bethayres  nestle  together  and  via  Philadel¬ 
phia  return  to  New  York  (after  5  weeks) 
hoping  to  meet  my  brother-in-law  again,  but 
the  B.O.A.C.  had  other  views  and  he  found 
himself  in  Athens  that  week.  So  we  set  about 
formulating  a  programme  of  viewing  which 
worked  as  follows:  First,  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building.  A  must,  even  in  this  city  of 
many  attractions.  The  panoramic  view  of  this 
great  city  has  been  acclaimed  by  millions  of 
visitors  and  we  were  no  exception.  Then  we 
wandered  through  the  city  streets  making 
our  way  towards  Rockefeller  Center  — -  strol¬ 
ling  through  the  Channel  Gardens  to  the  out¬ 
door  skating  rink  (converted  for  the  summer 
months  to  an  outdoor  restaurant  and  cafe), 
looking  up  to  the  Rainbow  Room  at  the  top 
of  the  tallest  building,  promising  ourselves  a 
visit  there  and  to  Radio  City  as  well.  After 
dinner  we  spent  some  time  shop  window 
gazing  —  finishing  in  Times  Square 
with  its  hundreds  and  thousands  of  electric 
lights  in  all  colours.  Probably  the  most 
brilliantly  lit  square  in  the  world  —  one  can 
stand  and  look  and  look  and  look  at  advertise¬ 
ments  as  diverse  as  the  people  who  throng 
the  sidewalks. 

The  next  day  was  our  last  in  New  York 
(and  the  U.S.A.)  and  we  had  arranged  a 
rather  ambitious  programme  starting  with  the 
boat  trip  around  Manhattan  Island.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  way  in  which  to  view  at  closer  quar¬ 
ters  some  of  the  interesting  buildings  we  saw 
from  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Building, 
and  through  the  good  officers  of  a  most  ef¬ 
ficient  lady  courier  we  were  enlightened  on 
many  items  that  we  would  have  passed  un¬ 
observed.  The  31/2  hours  soon  passed— packed 
with  interest — ^and  as  there  was  a  cafeteria  on 
board  the  ship  we  had  a  light  lunch  from 
there,  and  proceeded,  immediately  on  landing, 
to  a  coach  tour  of  part  of  New  York.  Leaving 
this  tour  we  embarked  again  for  the  cheapest 
ride  there  is  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  ferry  boat  to 


Staten  Island,  5  cents  for  a  pleasant  trip  of 
around  5  miles.  From  the  upper  deck  of  the 
ferry  boat  one  gets  an  excellent  view  of  the 
harbour  traffic,  Manhattan  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Carrying  upwards  of  2,000  passen¬ 
gers  and  also  cars  and  light  vehicles,  the  boats 
are  adroitly  handled  by  their  skippers  in  a 
swift  running  tidal  river.  Back  then  to  the 
Hotel  New  Weston  on  Madison  Avenue.  Wash 
and  change  and  saunter  to  Rockefeller  Center 
—  up  to  the  Rainbow  Room,  We  ordered  a 
meal  (  a  delicious  meal  it  was  too)  and  as  we 
ate  it  we  watched  the  lights  of  New  York’s 
skyline.  Soft  lights  and  sweet  music  at  65 
floors  up  but  we  had  to  come  down!  ...  as 
we  were  due  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  to  see 
the  wonderful  Easter  Show.  A  fabulous  show 
that  ,we  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  with  mid¬ 
night  approaching  we  were  well  content  to 
call  it  a  day. 

You  will  notice  that  remarks  on  the  weath¬ 
er  throughout  this  journey  have  been  few  and 
far  between.  Actually  in  6  weeks  we  only  had 
3  days  wet  and  on  2  of  those  we  were  on  a 
train  journey.  We  were  lucky  people. 

Now  for  Friday  the  6th  of  May.  I  feel  that 
the  words  written  by  my  wife  in  her  personal 
diary  will  best  describe  our  joint  feelings  on 
this  last  day  of  our  journey.  “This  is  our  last 
day  in  New  York  and  the  U'.S.A.  Our  wonder¬ 
ful  never-to-be-forgotten  trip  is  almost  over. 
I  spend  the  morning  doing  a  little  shopping 
while  George  has  a  last  look  around  and  takes 
a  few  photos.  We  meet  and  have  lunch  at  the 
hotel,  have  our  luggage  put  into  our  taxi,  and 
we  are  on  our  way  to  the  air  terminal;  then 
by  bus  to  the  International  Airport  where 
we  are  supposed  to  be  airborne  at  4:00  p.m., 
finally  take  off  at  4:30  p.m.  Arrive  at  Boston 
an  hour  late  and  take  on  a  lot  more  passengers 
which  makes  the  plane  pretty  full.  We  leave 
Boston  for  Prestwick  at  6:45  p.m.  Have  a 
meal  and  try  to  rest.  The  lights  are  put  out 
at  10:30  p.m.,  clocks  and  watches  are  put  on 
5  hours  which  makes  the  time  3:30  a.m.  Dawn 
breaks  about  5:00  a.m.  The  sun  comes  up  out 
of  the  sea  like  a  ball  of  fire.  Wonderful! 
Breakfast  at  6:30  a.m.  Arrive  Prestwick  about 
9:00  a.m.  Leave  the  plane  to  pass  through 
customs.  Arrive  Manchester  at  10:30  a.m., 
leaving  there  15  minutes  later  and  are  now 
heading  for  London.  We  are  almost  there. 
We  have  fastened  our  safety  belts  and  we 
shall  touch  down  in  a  few  minutes.  And  so 
ends  the  wonderful  15,000  mile  journey, 
packed  with  endless  thrills  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature  as 
well  as  wonderful  things  fashioned  and  made 
by  man.” 

From  us  both  then.  To  all  who  were  so 
kind,  so  considerate,  so  helpful  and  so  co¬ 
operative  in  making  this  past  6  weeks  the 
event  of  our  lives.  THANK  YOU  AND  GOD 
BLESS  YOU.  end 
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Above,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  right  Mr.  Fisher  hand 
watering  plants. 


Love  Those  VioJets! 

Olive  Aldous  Garrett,  Women’s  Editor, 
Times  and  Guide,  Weston,  Ont.,  Canada 

Re l)rinted  xvith  Ixennission 

WITH  2,500  African  violets  blooming,  or 
just  about  to  bloom,  it’s  Spring  all  year 
’round  at  Fishers,  in  Weston.  Ernest  and 
Phyllis  Fisher  were  bitten  by  the  African 
violet  “bug”  7  or  8  years  ago  and  now  their 
hobby  has,  as  they  put  it,  “gotten  a  little  out 
of  hand.”  They  have  an  average-sized  home 
basement  which  contains  pots  and  pots  of 
beautiful  African  violets  —  350  varieties  of 
them.  Greenhouse  conditions  prevail,  as  far 
as  temperature  and  humidity  are  concerned, 
and  to  visit  this  oasis  in  our  snow-bound 
country  at  this  time  of  year  is  an  experience 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

On  entering  their  establishment  (on  Downs- 
view  Avenue  just  off  Jane)  one  is  struck 
with  the  clean,  earthy  fragrance  and  the 
moist.  Summer-like  air.  The  plants  are  on 
tiered  racks,  with  each  rack  lighted  by  fluo¬ 
rescent  tubes.  The  counter,  for  this  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  a  hobby,  is  framed  with 
philodendron  vines  on  a  tidy  lattice,  further 
enhancing  the  artistic  whole.  Set  into  one 
wall,  among  the  violets,  is  an  aquarium  con¬ 
taining  an  interesting  collection  of  tropical 
fish.  The  workroom  in  the  back  is  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  pots  laid  out  ready  for  new 
clippings  and  huge  cans  of  vermiculite,  loam, 
charcoal  and  other  necessary  materials  .  .  . 
all  showing  the  loving  care  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  give  to  their  hobby. 

One  would  almost  think  this  artistic  couple 
had  planned  the  lining  of  their  walls  with 
aluminum  foil  (the  kind  builders  use)  for 
its  mirror-like  effect,  because  its  silvery  glow 
seems  to  mirror  a  perfect  setting  for  the 
gorgeous  blooms.  Actually  the  foil  helps 
maintain  humidity  levels  in  the  violet  rooms, 
and  also  prevents  it  from  permeating  the 


house  structure.  It  is  a  necessary  measure 
and  one  which  creates  a  striking  lighting 
effect.  And  since  violets  thrive  best  in  soft, 
filtered  light,  the  fluorescent  tubes,  combined 
with  the  reflected  light  from  the  walls,  ap¬ 
parently  creates  a  perfect  combination. 

Their  African  violet  hobby  brings  them  in 
contact  with  many  kinds  of  people;  visitors 
as  well  as  customers  who  come  to  see  their 
collection.  The  friendliness  of  these  warm¬ 
hearted  people,  and  their  enthusiasm,  not 
only  for  violets  but  for  good  music  and  good 
reading  too,  makes  one  feel  almost  like  part 
of  the  family.  Mrs.  Fisher  declared  that  their 
violets  have  brought  them  many  wonderful 
friendships. 

African  violets  require  plenty  of  light,  but 
dislike  direct  sunshine  in  Summer.  However, 
direct  sunshine  in  early  Spring  is  good. 

They  like  to  keep  the  temperature  at  about 
77°  during  the  day,  and  informed  me  that  a 
drop  of  10°  is  essential  at  night  (but  not  below 
60°),  with  humidity  between  55  and  60  per 
cent,  rising  to  70  per  cent  at  night.  Their 
fluorescent  tubes  are  on  13  hours  a  day. 
Plenty  of  ventilation,  but  no  drafts,  is  es¬ 
sential;  and  regarding  the  watering  of  your 
Saintpaulias,  it  is  important  always  to  use 
lukewarm  water.  Water  from  the  top  or  bot¬ 
tom,  but  keep  the  leaves  dry.  They  can  be 
washed  occasionally,  but  must  be  carefully 
dried  afterwards. 

Porous  soil  is  best;  the  kind  that  drains 
well  and  contains  ample  organic  matter:  com¬ 
post,  leaf  mold,  peat  moss  or  charcoal.  Mr. 
Fisher  mentioned  a  common  ailment — petiole 
(stem)  rot.  This  occurs,  usually  where  the 
stem  touches  the  rim  of  the  pot,  happening 
always  with  the  clay  pots.  To  eliminate  this, 
encase  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  heavy  tin  foil. 
Best  of  all,  says  he,  get  rid  of  your  clay  pots. 
He  is  gradually  changing  over  to  all  plastic 
pots.  About  one-half  inch  of  charcoal  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  keeps  the  soil  sweet. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  need  of  a  balanced 
diet  for  your  African  violets.  There  are 
special  fertilizers  obtainable  for  this  purpose 
and  they  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  easy- 
care  routine  required  for  lush,  succulent 
growth  and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  end 
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About  12  years  ago  the  lovely  African  vio¬ 
let  ceased  to  be  a  few  temperamental  pets 
for  me  to  display  on  a  window  sill  and  be¬ 
came  an  encompassing  hobby  that  led  me 
into  a  small  business.  My  first  charmers  were 
Red  Bicolor,  White  Lady,  Pink  Beauty,  and,  of 
course,  all  of  the  “girls”  and  “boys.”  One 
day  I  picked  up  a  book  that  told  about  hybri¬ 
dizing.  From  that  day  on  I  became  so  fasci¬ 
nated  that  almost  every  plant  had  a  seed 
pod  on  it.  As  you  by  now  have  imagined,  no 
house  is  big  enough  to  hold  the  overflow  of 
this  process.  So  I  obtained  a  small  9  by  12 
greenhouse.  From  this  the  violets  overflowed 
into  a  15  by  20  foot  greenhouse  that  my  very 
nice  husband  was  forced  to  build. 

I  found  the  culture  of  African  violets  was 
not  as  difficult  as  one  might  expect  if  a  few 
simple  rules  were  followed.  I  still  follow  the 
same  rules,  which  are: 

1.  diffused  light 

2.  plant  food 

3.  tepid  water 

4.  good  soil  mix 

5.  spraying. 

On  the  glass  of  my  greenhouses  I  use 
whiting  to  soften  the  light.  I  like  to  grow  my 
pinks  on  the  north  side  of  the  greenhouse. 
This  seems  to  enrich  the  color.  When  I  place 
my  plants  with  girl  foliage  at  an  eastern  ex¬ 
posure,  they  seem  to  grow  freer  —  without 
bunching.  My  flats  of  leaf  cuttings  are  placed 
under  the  benches  in  order  to  catch  a  better 
light  for  the  young  plants  to  grow. 

Every  2  or  3  weeks  I  give  my  African 
violets  a  feeding  of  plant*  food.  They  seem  to 
thrive  on  a  rotation  set  up  that  I  have.  There 
are  3  plant  foods  with  different  chemical 
make-ups  that  I  am  partial  to  for  feeding. 
These  I  use  in  1,  2,  3  order;  returning  to  the 
first  after  the  third  is  used. 


When  the  soil  has  become  dry,  I  give  my 
plants  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid  water. 
Rain  water  (especially  in  my  part  of  the 
country)  is  wonderful  for  this  job.  When  the 
leaves  are  wilted  and  soft,  they  have  waited 
too  long  for  this  necessity  of  plant  life  — -  I 
like  the  foliage  to  be  crisp  and  fresh  feeling  at 
all  times,  so  I  carefully  check  to  see  that  all 
the  plants  have  water  when  they  need  it. 

Although  there  are  good  soil  mixtures 
on  the  market,  I  am  happier  with  my  own 
mix.  Some  mixtures  are  without  soil  which 
makes  them  too  porous  for  my  taste.  Of  course, 
a  violet  will  even  grow  in  a  bottle  if  it  has 
water  1  in  it.  I  have  very  good  luck  with  a 
preparation  including  soil,  sand,  peat  moss 
and  oak  leaf  mold.  After  sterilizing  this  I 
add  charcoal,  Sponge-Rok  and  bone  meal. 

Insects  will  get  in  the  best  kept  green¬ 
houses.  Every  2  or  3  weeks  this  headache 
may  be  remedied  with  a  good  spraying  under, 
over,  and  around  all  obstacles. 

When  all  of  the  chores  are  out  of  the  way, 
I  find  myself  drawn  to  the  small  greenhouse 
where  I  now  keep  my  seedlings.  This  is  the 
payment  for  all  of  the  time  and  effort  that 
goes  into  the  raising  of  African  violets.  The 
unusual  leaves  or  the  first  blooms  of  new 
seedlings  give  each  day  a  certain  uplift  and 
thrill. 

It  takes  an  abundance  of  good  filtered 
light  to  raise  husky  seedlings  that  will  in 
time  beautify  a  glasshouse.  My  youngest  seed¬ 
lings  are  kept  under  fluorescent  lights.  This 
treatment  seems  to  give  them  the  extra  push 
that  is  needed  for  constant  growth.  Although 
I  grow  some  orchids  for  the  pleasure  of  watch¬ 
ing  them  come  into  blossom,  nothing  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  a  tightly  clenched  bud 
of  an  untried  cross  unfurling  into  a  new  and 
beautiful  flowering  African  violet.  end 
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W  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Rosebrock  (ex-officio) 

1  FINANCE  COMMITTEE,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Crowe  Chairman; 
K  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Arthur  Rad'tke 
"  SHOW  PREPARATION  AND  JUDGING,  Mrs.  James 
K  B.  Carey,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Frank  Parker,  Mrs.  Reis 
Js’  Hilliard,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Kile 

fa  CONVENTION  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE,  Joseph  D. 
R  Schulz,  Chairman 

1;  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  COMMITTEE,  Mrs.  Harold 
K  Baker,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Clarence  Howard,  Mrs.  Jack 
ft-  Yakie 

ft  ,  (SPECIAL  COMMITTEES') 

K  PARLIAMENTARIAN,  Mrs.  Rene  Edmundson 
ft  GENERAL  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE  INDIANA- 
K  POLIS  CONVENTION,  Mrs  Charles  Stoehr,  Chairman 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  APPROVE  MINUTES,  Mrs. 
S'  Harold  Baker,  Chairman;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Reaume,  Don 
Wilson 

■  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  SOCIETIES  AND 
;  COUNCILS,  Mrs.  Edna  Jones,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Ver- 
&  nor  B.  Watters,  Mrs.  G.  P.  McGraw 

Mrs.  Fred  Tretter  moved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
accept  these  appointments  as  read  by  the  President, 
Mrs.  Carey,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Claude  Greeley.  MO¬ 
TION  CARRIED. 

Mrs.  Fred  Tretter  moved  and  it  was  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Lotz  that  the  Board  approve  Mrs.  Wright  as 
Editor  of  Publications.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

Floyd  Johnson  moved  and  it  was  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Yakie  that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to 
R  approve  the  minutes.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

I'  The  following  were  appointed:  Mrs.  Harold  Baker, 
¥  Chairman;  Mrs.  Ronald  Reaume,  and  Don  Wilson. 

I  The  President  addressed  Mrs.  Wright  and  requested 
y  her  to  present  her  application  for  Executive  Director 
«;  of  the  Society.  (A  written  application  was  presented 
;X-  for  the  records.)  Discussion  followed, 
j  On  motion  of  Mr.  Carter  the  following  action  was 
^  taken:  That  the  Society  employ  Mrs.  Robert  Wright 
as  Executive  Director  to  become  effective  as  of  April 
I  1,  1960,  with  salary  to  be  $400.00  a  month  plus  Con- 
1  vention  travel  and  expenses  paid.  Seconded  by  Floyd 
Johnson.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

■I.  Mrs.  Carey  requested  Mrs.  Pat  Crowe  to  read  the 
tentative  budget  for  the  year  1960.  Mr.  Carter  moved 
and  it  was  seconded  by  Joe  Schulz  the  tentative  bud¬ 


get  be  approved.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Constance  Hansen,  Floyd 
Johnson  read  the  report  from  the  Special  Committee 
on  Associated  Regional  and  State  Societies  or  Councils 
Discussion  followed.  Mr.  Carter  moved  and  it  was 
seconded  the  report  be  filed.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carter  the  following  action  was 
taken:  that  the  Regional  and  State  Societies  or  Coun¬ 
cils  be  recommitted  to  a  New  Committee  for  further 
study.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Ronald  Reaume.  MOTION 
CARRIED.  The  President  to  make  recess  appointments. 

Floyd  Johnson,  Chairman,  reported  verbally  on 
Convention  Time  and  Place.  An  invitation  for  the 
Convention  for  1965  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  April  8,  9,  10,  1965  was  extended.  Mrs.  Clarence 
Howard  moved  that  this  invitation  be  accepted  and 
the  Convention  for  1965  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Rosebrock.  MOTION  CAR¬ 
RIED. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Jack  Yakie  the  following  action 
was  taken:  that  the  fifty  cents  (50c)  retained  by 
Affiliated  Chapters  from  Affiliated  Chapter  members’ 
dues  be  terminated  as  of  August  1,  1960.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  Carter.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Carey,  announced  Regional 
Councilors  would  be  appointed. 

Mrs.  Jack  Yakie  recommended  that  the  Society’s 
Library  be  permitted  to  serve  individual  members 
in  good  standing  as  well  as  Affiliated  Chapters  and 
their  members,  to  raise  the  slide  fee  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50  and  open  the  Library  to  all  members,  mail  to 
be  considered  by  date  of  postmark.  Discussion  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Mrs.  Yakie  moved,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Reaume,  that 
these  recommendations  be  accepted  by  the  Board. 
MOTION  CARRIED. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  Board 
to  Mrs.  Clarence  Howard  and  her  Co-workers  for 
their  faithful  and  efficient  work  in  making  the  1960 
Convention  a  success. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  the  meeting  adjourn,  seconded 
by  Floyd  Johnson.  MOTION  CARRIED. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  11:50  A.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edna  P.  Jones,  Recording  Secretary 


}  REGISTRATION  REPORT 

1  Helen  Coleman,  4528  S.  Wigger  St., 
Marion,  Indiana 
^  Part  I 

5  HE  following  applications  for  registration 
I  have  been  received  during  the  period 

from  October  1,  1960,  through  December  31, 
\  1960: 

g  Tim  Tam  (1189)  P3dL,  Pink'  Riot  (1190) 
P8dL,  10/11/60,  West’s  Greenhouses,  1623 
Portland  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 

I  Miss  Rock  Island  (1191)  W35dL,  11/23/60, 
I  Mrs.  George  Benner,  Sr.,  617  39th  St.,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois. 

Princess  Peggy  (1192)  R6sL,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gan¬ 
der,  9665  Lilly  Jean  Drive,  St.  Louis  34, 
Missouri. 

Ruffled  Rose  Dust  (1194)  P35sL,  Mrs.  Elinor 
;;  Rodda,  Ossian,  Ind. 

i.  Heritage  (1193)  DV38dL,  Richter’s  Green- 

-  houses,  607  Hoffman  St.,  Hammond,  Indi¬ 
ana.  end 

-  Part  H 

The  following  name  reservations  have  been 
,  received  during  the  period  from  October  1, 
1960,  through  December  31,  1960:  Sequoyah, 
I  Sequoyah  Star,  Cherry  Jubilee,  Desert  God- 
'C  dess,  Mr.  Kip,  Rag  Doll,  Solitude,  Solo,  Art¬ 
ist,  Hoi  Polloi,  Doris  Leigh,  Fairy  Frills, 
Gram’s  Cookie,  Gram’s  Trousseau,  Angora 
Mittens,  Volcano,  Eskimo,  Parakeet.  Renewal: 
White  Holly.  (For  two  years.)  end 


IN  REMEMBRANCE 

DORIS  LEIGH 
November  5th,  1960 

®  We  are  rarely  given  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  know  a  person  with  the  ability,  courage 
and  fine  intellect  possessed  by  our  late  mem¬ 
ber,  Doris  Leigh.  When  you  include  with 
these  qualities,  her  kindness  and  helpfulness, 
you  realize  in  some  small  measure  how  great¬ 
ly  she  will  be  missed.  Most  of  our  knowledge 
of  African  violets  we  have  obtained  at  some 
time  or  other  from  Doris.  We  also  owe  to  her 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  hard  work  at  and 
prior  to  our  shows,  work  which  must  have 
often  greatly  overtaxed  her  strength.  Also, 
for  the  beautiful  plants  which  she  had  sup¬ 
plied  us,  often  at  a  monetary  loss  to  herself, 
not  to  mention  the  200  mile  trip  to  Lyndon 
Lyon  she  was  forced  to  make  so  that  WE 
could  have  the  plants  needed  for  Easter. 
Again,  it  was  the  few  well-chosen  words 
spoken  by  Doris  at  a  time  when  the  very 
existence  of  our  club  was  in  jeopardy,  due  to 
a  severe  misunderstanding,  that  cleared  things 
up  and  what  is  more,  kept  everything  on  a 
friendly  basis.  As  a  result,  no  one  was  hurt 
and  the  club  became  stronger  than  before. 

While  we,  the  members  of  the  Happy  ‘Ours 
African  Violet  Society  shall  miss  her  greatly, 
we  have  the  consoling  thought  that  the  world, 
the  club,  and  we  ourselves  are  the  better  for 
having  known  —  Doris  Leigh. 


On  To  Hawaii  In  1962 


If  you  plan  to  attend  the  1962  Convention  in  San  Francisco  —  would  you  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  post-convention  tour  to  Hawaii? 

A  tour  is  being  considered  and  will  be  planned  if  there  is  sufficient  interest. 

Write:  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  information. 


Special  Award  -  Amateur  Division 

STIM-U-PLANT  LABORATORIES  PLAQUE 
AND  $50.00  AWARD  for  best  registered 
named  variety  in  specimen  Classes  1 
through  23.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best 
specimen  plant  in  dark  blue  or  purple. 
Plaque  and  $25.00  for  best  specimen  plant 
in  reds  to  violets.  Plaque  and  $25.00  for 
best  specimen  plant  in  white. 


-BINDERS- 

You  Will  Enjoy  The 
Convenience  of  Keeping 
All  Your  Copies  of  The 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE 

IN  PERMANENT  BINDERS,  TWO  FOR 
$6.50  POSTPAID.  EACH  BINDER 
HOLDS  TEN  COPIES.  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  MAGAZINE  IS  ATTRACTIVELY 
LETTERED  IN  GOLD  ON  THE  DARK 
GREEN  COVERING. 

Write  to: 

African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  1326 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


New  Orleans  Area  Members 

Anyone  interested  in  forming  a  Violet 
Club  in  the  New  Orleans  area  please  contact 
Louis  Rhodes,  319  Kent  Avenue,  Metairie, 
Louisiana.  Phone  number:  VE  3-9093. 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH 
3,  1933,  JULY  2,  1946  AND  JUNE  11,  1960  (74  STAT. 
208)  SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
AND  CIRCULATION  OF 

African  Violet  Magazine  published  Quarterly  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee  for  Oct.  1,  1960. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  —  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1326  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Editor  —  Alma  Wright,  P.O.  Box  1326  Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

Managing  editor  and  Business  manager  —  None 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediate¬ 
ly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unincorporated 
firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that  of  each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  P.O.  Box 
1326  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  informa¬ 
tion  is  required  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1960  to  be 
included  in  all  statements  regardless  of  frequency  of 
issue.)  15,300. 

Alma  Wright,  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th  day 
of  October,  1960 

Billie  C.  Ashe 

(My  commission  expires  April  21,  1961) 
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Report  Of  Boyce  Edens  Fund 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock,  Chairman 
4243  S.  35th  St.,  Arlington  6,  Virginia 

Since  taking  over  the  duties  of  Chairman 
of  the  Boyce  Edens  Memorial  Research  Fund, 
the  following  contributions,  in  the  amount  of 
$1,020.00,  have  been  received. 

Yamhill  County  African  Violet  Society, 
Newberg,  Ore.,  $5.00;  Sioux  Falls  Saintpaulia 
Society,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  $5.00;  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  African  Violet  Club,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Canada,  $5.00;  African  Violet  Society  of 
Louisville,  Unit  2,  Louisville,  Ky.,  $16.00;  Ra¬ 
leigh  African  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  $10.00; 
African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $25.00;  Union  County  Chap¬ 
ter  African  Violet  Society,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
$10.00;  Tri-County  African  Violet  Society, 
Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  $10.00;  Milwaukee  County 
African  Violet  Society,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
$25.00;  Cedar  Valley  African  Violet  Club,  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids,  Iowa,  $25.00;  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
$50.00;  Bakersfield  African  Violet  Society, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $15.00;  Mr.  Henry  Peter¬ 
son,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $10.00;  Glendale  Chap¬ 
ter  African  Violet  Society,  Glendale,  Calif.. 
$50.00;  African  Violet  Society  of  East  Bay, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  $50.00;  Erie  County 
Chapter  African  Violet  Society,  Erie,  Pa., 
$10.00;  Behnke  Nurseries,  Beltsville,  Md., 
$15.00;  Water  Wonderland  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  $15.00;  African  Violet 
Society  of  Salem  Co.,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  $5.00; 
Sheridan  African  Violet  Club,  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
$2.00;  Evanston  Saintpaulia  Club,  Evanston, 
Ill.,  $10.00;  East  Huntington  African  Violet 
Society,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  $10.00;  Hub  City 
African  Violet  Society,  Compton,  Calif.,  $5.00; 
Friendly  African  Violet  Club,  Sharon,  Mass., 
$15.00;  Metropolitan  African  Violet  Society, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  $10.00;  Friendly  African  Violet 
Society,  Denver,  Colo.,  $5.00;  The  Violet 
Wheel  Club,  Cattoraugus,  N.  Y.,  $5.00;  Vallejo 
African  Violet  Society,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  $5.00; 
Racine  African  Violet  Society,  Racine,  Wis., 
$25.00;  Queen  City  African  Violet  Club,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  $25.00;  Starlit  African  Violet 
Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $3.00;  First  African 
Violet  Society  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  $5.00;  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  African  Violet  Club,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  $5.00;  Capital  District  African  Violet 
Society,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  $10.00;  Cleveland 
Saintpaulia  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $25.00; 
Manhattan  African  Violet  Society,  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  $5.00;  Yakima  Valley  African  Violet 
Club,  Yakima,  Wash.,  $10.00;  North  Shore 
African  Violet  Society,  Huntington,  N.  Y., 
$25.00;  Stark-Henry  African  Violet  Society, 
Toulon,  Ill.,  $1.00;  Indianapolis  African  Violet 
Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $25.00;  Little  River 
African  Violet  Club,  Miami,  Fla.,  $5.00;  Glass 
City  African  Violet  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio,  $5.00; 


Red  River  Valley  African  Violet  Club,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  $5.00;  North  Side  African  Violet 
Society,  N.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  $5.00;  African 
Violet  Club  of  Gadsden,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  $5.00; 
African  Violet  Club  of  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
$10.00;  Loyalist  African  Violet  Society,  Lan¬ 
caster,  N.  B.,  Canada,  $5.00;  Paradise 
Green  Saintpaulia  Club,  Stratford,  Conn., 
$5.00;  African  Violet  Society  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  $5.00;  Colum¬ 
bus  African  Violet  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
$5.00;  Southern  Conn.  African  Violet  Club, 
Stratford,  Conn.,  $5.00;  Toledo  Suburban 
African  Violet  Society  ,  Toledo,  Ohio,  $5.00; 
African  Violet  Society  of  Akron,  Akron, 
Ohio,  $5.00;  Omaha  African  Violet  Club, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  $25.00;  Cinderella  African 
Violet  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $2.00;  Tonka 
Delights  African  Violet  Club,  $5.00;  African 
Violet  Society  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $15.00; 
Peninsula  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  $5.00;  The  Saintpaulias  of  Wil- 
liamsville,  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  $4.00;  Town  and 
Country  African  Violet  Club,  Minot,  N.  Dak., 
$2.00;  Bergen  County  African  Violet  Society, 
Palisades  Park,  N.  J.,  $10.00;  Siouxland  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  $5.00;  Law- 
ton  African  Violet  Society,  Lawton,  Okla., 
$5.00;  First  Nighters  African  Violet  Club,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.,  $1.00;  Baltimore  African  Violet 
Club,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $10.00;  County  Belles 
African  Violet  Club,  Affton  23,  Mo.,  $5.00; 
First  Nighter  African  Violet  Society,  Dallas, 
Texas,  $5.00;  Sparkling  Water  Violet  Club, 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  $5.00;  Viking  African 
Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $25.00;  Cinderella 
African  Violet  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $5.00; 
Santa  Clara  Valley  African  Violet  Club,  Sar¬ 
atoga,  Calif.,  $10.00;  San  Fernando  Valley 
African  Violet  Society,  Sepulveda,  Calif., 
$10.00;  Lower  Connecticut  Valley  African 
Violet  Society,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  $5.00;  North 
Shore  African  Violet  Society,  Highland  Park, 
Ill.,  $10.00;  Countryside  African  Violet  Club, 
Madison,  Wis.,  $10.00;  African  Violet  Society, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  $10.00;  Rebecca  Leflore  Af¬ 
rican  Violet  Club,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  $5.00; 
Tucson  African  Violet  Council,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
$15.00;  Boot  Hill  Saintpaulia  Club,  Dodge 
City,  Kansas,  $1.00;  Kentuckiana  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society,  Louisville,  Ky.,  $10.00;  Cumber¬ 
land  County  African  Violet  Society,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  $2.00;  Copper  Girl  African  Violet  Club, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $2.00;  Alamo  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  $5.00;  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
$15.00;  Franklin  County  A.  V.  C.,  New  Haven, 
Mo.,  $5.00;  A.  V.  S.  of  Sonoma  County,  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  $5.00;  Twilight  Chapter  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  $10.00;  Yamhill  County  A.  V.  S., 
Newberg,  Oregon,  $5.00;  Minuet  A.  V.  C.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  $1.00;  Rainbow  Chapter  A.  V.  S., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  $5.00;  Falcon  Heights  Hi-Loa 
A.  V.  C.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  $1.00;  Friendship 
(Continued  Bottom  1st  Column  Next  Page) 
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New  Affiliated  Chapters 

Dorothy  Eeaume,  22454  St.  Clair  Drive 
St.  Clair  Shores,  Michigan 

FOOTHILL  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Emma  M.  Bretz,  president,  3638  Mayfield 
Ave.,  La  Crescenta,  California. 

WINDSOR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Ray  D.  Clark,  president,  4  Maude 
Circle,  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SO¬ 
CIETY,  Odessa  Keehner,  president,  Brus¬ 
sel,  Illinois. 

DECATUR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Edith  E.  Vogel,  president,  3940  E. 
Olive  St.,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

SHEER  DELIGHT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SO¬ 
CIETY,  Mrs.  Vernon  Crane,  president, 
3415  Washington  Ave.,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
LOUISVILLE  UNIT  #4,  Mrs.  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  president,  213  Ghenns,  Louisville 
14,  Kentucky. 

MERI-DIAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Lamar  Snowden,  president,  Bailey, 
Mississippi. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  ONONDA¬ 
GA,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Thrall,  president,  330 
Hatch  St.,  Syracuse  5,  New  York. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SO¬ 
CIETY,  Mrs.  Hugh  Gorman,  president, 
3518  Jerauld  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York. 


Thank  You! 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson  and  her  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  award¬ 
ed  me  at  the  1960  Convention.  This  was  as 
much  of  a  surprise  as  the  Annual  Membership 
Award  given  me  three  years  ago  at  Cincinnati. 
My  only  regret  is  that,  due  to  illness,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Atlantic 
City  and  receive  it  in  person. 

To  be  added  to  the  list  of  famous  people 
who  have  already  received  this  recognition  is 
almost  overwhelming,  and  to  my  many 
friends  who  may  have  had  a  part  in  it  being 
given  to  me,  I  can  only  say,  “Thank  you, 
thank  you,  everyone.” 

Marie  Dannemiller 


BOYCE  EDENS  FUND  (Continued) 

A.  V.  C.,  Decorah,  Iowa,  $3.00;  Top  O’  Jer¬ 
sey  A.  V.  S.,  Tranquility,  N.  J.,  $5.00;  Haines 
City  A.  V.  S.,  Haines  City,  Fla.,  $3.00;  Treaty 
Towne  A.  V.  S.,  Greenville,  Ohio,  $6.00;  Ham¬ 
ilton  A.  V.  C.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  $5.00;  Des 
Moines  A.  V.  C.  No.  1,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
$10.00;  Central  Calif.  A.  V.  S-,  Fresno,  Calif., 
$5.00. 


THE  HOBBY  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs.  Asa 
Taft,  president,  33941  Lorain  Rd.,  North 
Ridgeville,  Ohio. 

THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  UNIT,  Mrs.  Howard 
E.  Albright,  president,  705  N.  W.  48th  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

LAKEVIEW  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs. 
Terry  Martin,  president.  Route  #1,  Mt. 
Juliet,  Tennessee. 

ALAMO  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Hollingshead,  442  Burnside 
Drive,  San  Antonio  9,  Texas. 

FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
SAN  ANTONIO,  Mrs.  Irma  J.  Crain,  pres¬ 
ident,  331  Tophill  Rd.,  San  Antonio  9, 
Texas. 

FORT  WORTH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  W.'  R.  Jordan,  president,  3225  Hard¬ 
man,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

PAMPA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY,  Mrs. 
Lee  Moore,  president,  915  N.  Duncan, 
Pampa,  Texas. 

LONGVIEW  VIOLET  CLUB,  Mrs.  Steve  Pap¬ 
pas,  president,  1145  21st  Ave.,  Longview, 
Washington. 

SOUTH  SHORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCI¬ 
ETY,  Mrs.  H.  Luhman,  president,  3636 
Woodward  Ave.,  Seaford,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

U.  C.  L.  A.  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY, 
Mrs.  Laura  L.  Brown,  president,  20006 
Valley  View  Drive,  Topanga,  California. 

LA  VIOLETTE  CLUB,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Mott,  410 
Auburn  Ave.,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 


New  Members 

Our  New  Membership  Committee  has  been 
making  every  effort  to  enlarge  the  Society’s 
membership.  We  need  your  help!  The  results 
of  our  past  messages  to  you  were  pleasing  but 
not  quite  successful  enough  .  .  .  we  know 
every  member  could  find  at  least  one  new 
member  if  he  or  she  tried. 

So,  why  not  put  on  a  membership  drive  in 
your  chapter?  This  would  enlarge  your  club 
membership  and  also  help  us  enlarge  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  membership.  Drop  us  a  card  so  we 
can  send  you  applications  for  your  drive,  also 
let  us  know  when  your  next  show  will  be  so 
we  may  send  brochures  and  culture  leaflets. 

There  is  strength  in  unity,  so  let  us  all  work 
together  and  make  our  African  Violet  Society 
the  largest  plant  society  of  all. 

Sincerely, 

ADELE  TRETTER,  Chairman 
4988  Schollmeyer  Ave., 

St.  Louis  9,  Mo. 

Committee:  Ann  Stutko  and  Marion  Hamtil 
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Violets  Anyone? 


Ruth  M.  Webster,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 

IT  seems  to  me  that  once  upon  a  time  my 
life  was  comparatively  simple.  I  am  sure 
that  my  husband  and  teen-age  son  agree.  If 
only  I  had  said  NO  a  long  time  ago  or  even 
learned  to  say  NO  about  4  years  ago  when 
just  the  living  room  was  full  of  African 
violets! 

My  friends  love  them  and  have  such  good 
luck  with  them  and  are  so  generous!  Oh,  well, 
the  bay  window  in  the  dining  room  has  a 
southern  exposure;  a  big  spice  bush  outside 
shades  a  good  portion  of  it.  Three  glass  shelves 
in  each  of  the  end  windows  would  take  care 
of  everything,  or  maybe  four  shelves,  then 
there  would  be  room  to  spare. 

The  violets  in  the  living  room  are  too  big 
for  the  shelves?  Three  shelves  would  allow 
head  room!  What  would  we  do  with  two 
glass  shelves  cut  to  order?  No,  weTl  put  the 
four  in  and  use  them  for  all  the  babies  that 
are  ready  to  pot  off.  That  old  table  out  in 
the  barn  can  go  right  in  front  of  the  big 
window  to  hold  all  the  big  plants;  Blue  Boy 
can  go  on  the  buffet.  It  isn’t  light  enough 
there?  Well,  it  will  just  have  to  survive  in 
that  light  or  die!  Blue  Boy  likes  the  buffet 
and  is  so  pretty;  better  put  in  three  or  four 
leaves  .  .  .  more  of  those  would  be  beautiful. 

Cross  pollination?  That  sounds  good  to  me 
.  .  .  better  try  it  .  .  .  might  get  something 
really  different.  A  friend  bought  a  violet  to 
give  to  a  shut-in.  Maybe  we  could  sell  more 
.  .  .  I’ll  put  in  more  leaves  just  in  case. 

In  August  .  .  .  What  would  mother  like  for 
her  birthday?  How  about  some  benches  built 
in  front  of  the  bay  windows?  We  could  have 
a  tinsmith  make  some  trays  and  fill  them 
with  crushed  stone  to  provide  humidity.  Radi¬ 
ator’s  in  the  wrong  place?  That’s  all  right 
.  .  .  we’ll  build  shelves  under  the  benches  for 
the  trays  of  leaves  .  .  .  they’ll  get  enough 
light  and  be  kept  warm  by  the  radiator. 

The  leaves  on  the  babies  are  getting  too 
much  sun?  Glass  curtains!  That’s  what  we 
need!  Just  room  enough  between  the  shelves 
and  window  glass.  So  now  we  are  all  set. 
Well,  almost.  Some  of  those  babies  aren’t  do¬ 
ing  so  well  .  .  .  must  be  the  soil  .  .  .  came 
from  the  woods  though  .  .  .  'good  humusy 
soil.  Better  join  the  African  Violet  Society  and 
then  I’ll  have  all  the  information  I  need  right 
at  my  finger  tips. 

Those  pictures  in  the  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  don’t  look  like  any  varieties  I  have.  May¬ 
be  some  new  deep  pinks,  a  bigger  double 
white,  and  those  stars,  and  a  red  one.  Forty- 


three  leaves?  I’ll  cut  down  on  the  list.  They 
sent  forty-three  leaves!  Extras?  That  was  nice 
of  them! 

Now,  we  will  get  that  soil  problem  licked. 
African  violet  soil  .  .  .  that’ll  solve  everything. 
Fertilizer?  Three  kinds  should  do  .  .  ,  by  using 
a  different  one  each  time  .  .  .  not  very  often 
or  very  strong  .  .  .  when  the  plants  are  in 
bud,  during  full  bloom  and  when  they’re  not 
budding  but  should. 

Bugs?  Do  violets  have  bugs?  Keep  them 
clean,  scrub  the  trays,  spray  the  window  .  .  . 
that  spice  bush  outside  is  full  of  bugs. 

In  December  those  big  packages  under  the 
Christmas  tree  were  fluorescent  lights  for 
mother.  We  could  move  the  china  closet  over 
there  by  the  kitchen  door  ...  it  won’t  fit 
and  might  be  in  the  way  if  someone  cuts  the 
corner  too  sharply?  What  do  you  know!  It 
fits  .  .  .  looks  good  there  too  .  .  .  should  have 
been  there  all  the  time.  The  lights  look  nice 
there  in  the  corner.  Let’s  see  six  trays? 
They’ll  hold  all  the  babies. 

Now  friends  are  wonderful  to  have,  and 
they  decided  that  those  trays  would  hold  all 
the  varieties  they  had  that  were  different 
from  mine.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  plants? 
Don’t  have  that  many!  Still  ...  all  the  trays 
are  full;  glass  shelves  are  full;  buffet  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  plants  all  in  good  bloom.  Customers, 
you  know!  Makes  a  good  impression.  Son, 
don’t  put  that  magazine  on  the  coffee  table, 
you’ll  ruin  my  violets.  And  don’t  wave  your 
arms  around  like  that,  you’ll  hit  those  plants 
on  the  table  in  back  of  you.  They  are  special, 
you  know.  Where  was  I?  (Am  is  a  better  word’ 
really).  Oh,  yes!  the  chairs  around  the  lights 
have  trays,  cake  pans,  cookie  sheets,  etc.,  full 
of  babies.  The  bigger  plants  are  on  the  dining 
room  table.  Have  a  dinner  party?  Can’t  do 
it  .  .  .  violets,  you  know.  I’ll  take  my  turn 
later  when  we  can  eat  outside.  Picnic  table? 
It’s  upstairs  in  the  spare  room  with  three  or 
four  hundred  little  ones  on  it.  Oh  well,  when 
the  time  comes  I’ll  manage  somehow. 

There  must  be  some  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  We’ll  put  up  some  signs.  Only  sold  thirty 
plants?  Well,  don’t  worry  .  .  .  word  is  getting 
around  ...  it  won’t  be  long  now.  You’re  com¬ 
ing  over  with  five  or  six  new  ones?  In  good 
bloom?  Sure,  they’ll  sell.  Don’t  give  them 
away  to  anyone  else,  they’ll  let  them  die. 

The  14th  National  Convention  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  was  marvelous.  Nothing 
ever  took  me  away  from  my  family  before, 
except  hospital  trips.  If  we  had  a  greenhouse 
then  I  could  have  all  those  new  beauties  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Convention.  Did  you  say  NO, 
Dad?  Well,  that’s  what  I  should  have  said 
these  past  five  years,  but  I’m  doing  what  I 
want  to  do  and  those  pies  you  buy  are  just 
as  good  as  those  I  bake,  especially  the  cherry. 
No,  son,  those  blueberries  in  the  freezer  aren’t 
all  gone!  I  don’t  see  how  anyone  can  get 
sick  of  cherry  pie!  end 
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Paul  Arnold,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Gesneriads 

COMPANION  PLANTS 

for  African  violets 


BOEA  HYGROSCOPICA  is  one  of  the 

oriental  relatives  of  the  African  violet.  The 
flowers  of  Boea  resemble  African  violet  flow¬ 
ers  more  closely  than  do  the  flowers  of  any 
other  Saintpaulia  cousin.  The  fertilized  flow¬ 
ers  of  Boea,  however,  produce  fruits  which 
are  twisted  into  a  spiral,  like  those  of  the 
various  Streptocarpus.  Boea  hygroscopica 
blooms  profusely  under  normal  African  violet 
culture,  on  a  plant  less  than  6  inches  tall.  The 
clustered  flowers  are  rich  purple  in  color 
(Munsell  moderate  violet  2.5  P  %)  with  a 
golden  center  effect  produced  by  the  yellow 
stamens.  Pictured  below. 


X./  rk.v_/j:aiJXLix\i,r\.  r\,ivxxxx>±JUAO  is  ecisiiy  giuwii  iii 

a  hanging  basket  but  it  puts  on  a  magnificent 
display  of  rose  pink  flowers  overlaid  with  red 
dots  when  grown  in  a  pot  if  care  is  taken  to 
provide  a  very  loose  and  well-drained  soil. 
Kohlerias,  sometimes  called  by  the  rejected 
synonyms  Isoloma,  Tydaea,  or  Gesneria,  are 
tropical  American  plants  which  grow  from 
underground  scaly  rhizomes.  K.  amabilis  has 
been  the  parent  of  a  great  many  hybrids  since 
its  introduction  to  cultivation  in  1855.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rose  colored  flowers,  which  are 
produced  all  summer  long,  it  has  attractively 
patterned  foliage,  (above) 
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:  RECHSTEINERIA  WARSCEWICZII  is  a 

tall  plant  with  stems  reaching  up  to  two  feet 
^  in  length,  bearing  numerous  orange-red  flow- 
'  ers  at  the  top.  The  tongue-shaped  leaves  sug- 
;  gest  those  of  Siimingia  tubiflora.  While  the 
I  habit  of  the  plant  does  not  recommend  it  to 
:  the  indoor  gardener,  the  serious  plant  breeder 
i  who  works  in  a  small  greenhouse  may  find  it 
1  of  interest  for  experimental  breeding.  R* 
i  Warscewiczii  has  been  recently  reintroduced 
j  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  and  Central 
I  America,  (right) 

! 


KOHLERIA  LANATA  is  a  Mexican  species 
once  cultivated  in  Belgium  by  the  nurseryman 
Ambroise  Verschaffelt  who  received  material 
from  the  plant  hunter  M.  Ghiesbreght  in  1859. 
After  disappearing  from  cultivation,  the 
species  was  reintroduced  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Moore, 
Jr.  of  the  L.  H.  Bailey  Hortorium  at  Cornell 
University  following  his  trip  to  Mexico  in  the 
autumn  of  1959.  This  is  an  unusual  and  beauti¬ 
ful  plant,  conspicuously  hairy  in  all  its  parts. 
The  flowers  have  a  vivid  red  tube  (Munsell 
5R  5/13)  and  a  reflexed,  deeply  notched,  nar¬ 
row  limb  which  is  colored  strong  red  (Munsell 
2,5R  5/12)  at  the  edges  and  blending  into  a 
bright  yellow  throat.  Large  red  dots  are  even¬ 
ly  spaced  over  the  limb  segments  and  into  the 
throat.  Unfortunately  the  height  of  the  plant 
(20  to  24  inches)  does  not  adapt  it  to  growing 
under  lights,  (above) 


KOHLERIA  TUBIFLORA,  first  described 
in  1801  as  Gesneria  tubiflora,  comes  from 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica.  It  is  a  tall  plant, 
18  to  24  inches,  and  produces  its  brightly 
colored  flowers  at  the  tip  of  an  upright  column 
of  burnished  dark  green  leaves,  reddish  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  of  velvety  tex¬ 
ture,  tubular  in  shape,  with  a  constricted 
mouth.  The  limb  is  very  narrow,  outlined  by 
a  bold  row  of  dark  red  dots.  A  synonym  is 
Kohleria  picta,  the  Painted  Kohleria.  (above) 
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Mrs.  Juanita  Kelly  and  Mrs. 
Evelyne  Davidson  meas¬ 
uring  Blue  Lady.  Below 
it  is  T-V  Stagline,  then  a 
seedling  and  finally  Pa¬ 
cific  Prince. 


African  Violets 
In  The 

Mojave  Desert 


Juanita  Kelly, 
Lancaster,  California 


The  photograph  is  proof  that  African  violets 
can  be  grown  on  the  Mojave  Desert.  Mrs. 
Evelyne  Davidson  (on  the  right)  and  I  are 
holding  a  Blue  Lady.  Below  it  is  T-V  Stagline, 
then  a  seedling,  and  finally  Pacific  Prince. 

I  work  in  a  yardage  and  drapery  store  in 
Lancaster,  and  during  the  season  preceding 
Christmas  1958,  I  become  most  weary  of  red 
and  green,  gold  and  silver,  and  Jingle  Bells. 
So  I  dressed  a  window  display  in  orchid  and 
white.  The  space  being  limited,  I  covered  the 
floor  with  an  orchid  rug  on  which  I  arranged 
an  attractive  display  of  lavender  sheets,  pil¬ 
lows  and  towels.  Some  of  our  Bates  sheets 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  African  vio¬ 
lets.  For  a  background,  one  of  these  draped  a 
wrought  iron  screen.  In  the  center  of  the 
display  sat  “royalty”  —  my  Blue  Lady  whose 
blooms  exactly  matched  the  print  on  the 
sheet.  With  modesty,  I  say  this  window  at¬ 
tracted  a  lot  of  interest. 

Early  in  1959  Mrs.  Davidson  suggested  that 
I  have  a  tea  or  an  open  house,  and  show  off 
my  plants,  as  well  as  make  a  little  money  for 
the  lodge  to  which  we  both  belong.  Her 
“shove”  was  all  that  I  needed. 

Within  three  weeks  plans  were  well  under 
way.  My  employer  —  bless  his  heart  sent 
out  a  man  to  line  my  double  garage  with 
matchstick  draperies.  One  of  our  lodge  mem¬ 


bers  had  four  picnic  tables,  30  x  72  inches. 
These  we  placed  together  to  make  an  area 
60  X  144  inches.  Down  the  center  of  the  top 
I  built  a  deck  of  14  inch  glass  blocks  and 
boards,  and  covered  all  with  white  sheets  and 
paper.  Displayed  here  were  96  of  my  plants 
that  were  in  bloom,  a  portion  of  my  collection. 
Most  of  them  were  older  varieties,  including 
Pink  Beauty  given  to  me  in  1942,  and  of 
which  I  still  have  a  good  portion  of  the 
original  root. 

On  the  work  bench  camouflaged  with 
matchstick  bamboo  was  a  small  dias  on  which 
we  sat  Blue  Lady  surrounded  by  attractive 
props  to  entice  the  camera  fans. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  out  in  the  country 
on  a  dirt  road  that  is  between  two  dead-end 
streets.  The  afternoon  was  cold  and  windy, 
but  nonetheless  we  had  an  attendance  of  400. 
Many  came  from  Los  Angeles,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Sherman  Oaks  and  Burbank  —  all  the 
way  up  Highway  6.  Some  were  from  Bishop 
nearly  200  miles  north  of  us,  and  the  balance 
was  from  all  over  the  Antelope  Valley,  an 
area  in  which  4  San  Fernando  Valleys  could  be 
placed  with  room  to  spare.  For  weeks  after, 

I  had  complaints  from  persons  who  could  not 
find  us.  That  afternoon  we  not  only  publicized 
African  violets  but  also  made  $127  for  the  | 
lodge.  Not  bad,  eh?  | 
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There  was  so  much  interest  that  I  could 
not  answer  all  the  questions  that  Sunday, 
so  the  following  Thursday  afternoon  we  had 
a  repeat  performance  for  about  25  ladies.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  really  was  in  orbit  and  lectured  for 
nearly  2  hours. 

Nutrilite  sent  up  a  load  of  NPI  and  the 
manager  of  the  local  Woolworth  store  gave  me 
some  Greeno.  Each  one  present  received  a 
nice  leaf  and  enough  planting  mix  to  start 
it.  That  was  on  April  19th,  and  by  October 
one  leaf  from  Blue  Lady  was  in  bloom.  Who 
says  violets  will  not  grow  on  the  high  desert? 

In  July  I  sent  out  notices  for  the  start  of 
a  club.  Only  one  attending  had  ever  belonged 
to  an  African  violet  club  and  not  many  had 
even  been  to  a  show.  Some  had  only  seen 
blue  and  white  violets,  but  all  were  full  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  From  the  2  local 
papers  and  the  2  radio  stations  we  received  all 
the  publicity  we  could  use.  Elected  officers  of 
the  Desert  African  Violet  Club  were  Juanita 
Kelly,  president;  Ruth  Morey,  1st  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Nellie  Gaskins,  2nd  vice  president,  and 
Gladys  Stevens,  secretary-treasurer. 

In  October  Mrs.  Carolyn  Rector  of  San 
Pedro  and  Mrs.  Esther  Sherer  of  Los  Angeles 
installed  our  club.  Ethel  Houdyshel  of  La 
Verne  brought  a  station  wagon  load  of  plants, 
for  which  the  members  went  wild. 

Both  Carolyn  Rector  and  Ethel  Thalheimer, 
whom  I  have  known  and  been  devoted  to  for 
years,  have  been  of  much  help  to  me.  I  try 
to  pass  on  to  the  members  of  the  Desert 
African  Violet  Club  all  that  I  have  learned 
from  these  2  good  friends. 

Our  show  was  planned  for  May  1st.  As  we 
were  not  yet  a  year  old,  do  you  not  think  that 
we  were  a  brave  young  group?  The  show  was 
at  the  Antelope  Valley  Inn,  one  of  the  nicest 
places  in  the  area.  Being  on  a  main  highway, 
it  was  easy  to  reach.  Because  I  kept  pushing 
the  members,  we  had  some  real  show  plants 
on  display. 

Although  we  are  small  in  numbers,  we 
grow  and  are  making  ourselves  known,  for 
I  hear  so  many  say  “I  saw  it  in  the  paper” 
or  “I  heard  it  over  the  radio.”  It  is  wonderful 
to  be  so  well  received. 

I  am  so  proud  of  “my  girls”.  As  they  believe 
everything  that  I  tell  them,  I  try  to  advise 
correctly,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
having  wonderful  results.  Recently  a  member 
told  me  how  beautiful  her  Pink  Cloud  was. 
When  she  got  it  from  me  last  spring  it  was 
but  a  starter.  Results  such  as  these  make  me 
feel  so  good.  It  is  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
help  others  grow  and  enjoy  these  beloved 
little  friends. 

Our  meeting  the  other  afternoon  was  most 
inspiring,  and  so  much  fun  that  business  was 
neglected.  There  was  talk  and  questions  and 
answers  only  about  violets  and  their  culture. 
Ours  is  a  very  happy  and  interested  group. 

end 


Growing  Violets  A  loy 

Lottie  C.  Pierce,  Memphis,  Tennessee 


My  experience  with  African  violets  has 
been  varied:  sometimes  happy  and  some¬ 
times  otherwise.  My  great  love  for  flowers,  in¬ 
herited  from  my  mother,  made  it  very  easy 
for  me  to  fall  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Afri¬ 
can  violet.  A  few  years  ago  my  son  brought 
me  two  plants,  one  of  which  was  Blue  Boy 
and  the  other  Pink  Lady.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  thrilled  with  these  two  violets;  and  soon 
I  was  on  my  way  to  becoming  a  violet  grower: 
my  enthusiasm  ran  high.  Every  chance  I  had 
I  would  buy  a  few  plants,  and  several  were 
brought  to  me  by  friends.  As  I  had  not 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  them,  it  was  easy 
to  water  too  much  or  to  fertilize  too  much, 
consequently  I  did  not  have  the  best  of  luck, 
but  I  did  not  give  up  or  become  discouraged; 
and  I  soon  found  out  more  about  how  to  take 
care  of  my  treasures,  for  I  did  treasure  them. 

My  double  east  windows  seemed  like  a 
most  desirable  place  for  my  plants,  so  I  had 
three  glass  shelves  put  up  that  reached  across 
the  two  windows,  and  these  gave  me  ample 
room  for  quite  a  few  African  violets.  I  have 
grown  some  of  my  most  lovely  plants  on  these 
shelves.  When  the  sun  would  get  too  hot,  I 
would  close  the  blinds;  and  later  on  I  moved 
them  to  the  north  windows  for  the  summer.  I 
was  thrilled  over  my  first  little  plantlets  that 
came  from  rooted  leaves,  and  soon  had  more 
plants  than  the  shelves  could  hold.  Imagine 
seeing  violets  all  around  wherever  the  sun’s 
rays  would  shine  in,  and  they  seemed  to  say, 
“Come  here  and  sit  with  me.” 

I  now  have  some  shelves  with  fluorescent 
lights  in  the  basement  and  have  very  good 
luck  growing  my  violets  there;  but  I  still  like 
to  grow  plants  in  the  window  by  sunlight. 

One  of  my  biggest  thrills  was  when  I  won 
the  loving  cup  trophy  for  the  best  plant  in  the 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  African  Violet 
Society  Show.  This  was  an  old  variety,  Red 
Head,  that  I  had  grown  in  the  window. 

I  have  no  special  formula  for  my  soil,  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  leaf  mold,  sand  and  barnyard 
fertilizer  from  the  farm.  I  mix  that  with  a  few 
other  things  such  as  bone  meal,  peat  moss, 
charcoal  and  a  little  vermiculite.  I  would  not 
necessarily  suggest  your  doing  it  this  way,  but 
it  is  more  convenient  for  me.  After  mixing 
my  soil  in  the  above  manner,  I  sterilize  it.  I 
like  to  water  my  violets  from  the  bottom. 

I  love  my  violets  and  I  think  they  love  me 
in  their  own  way.  I  plant  and  water,  but  look 
to  God  to  give  the  beautiful  blossoms  and 
lovely  foliage  which  is  His  handiwork.  It  is  a 
joy  to  belong  to  the  African  Violet  Society— 
you  have  so  many  friends  with  whom  to  share 
experiences,  knowledge  and  plants.  end 
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Nature’s  Way  For  Health 

Marie  Dannemiller,  Barberton,  Ohio 

IT  is  over  6  years  since  the  first  Nature’s 
Way  story  was  published  and,  because  of 
it,  I  can  count  my  friends  by  the  hundreds 
all  over  the  country;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  that  can  happen  to  a  stay-at- 
home  housewife  like  myself  and  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  knowing  I  have  been  able 
to  help  others  grow  plants  the  natural  way. 

“All  plant  societies  hash  and  re-hash  their 
growing  problems  over  and  over  and  we  must 
do  it  too.  Perhaps  V4  of  our  National  member¬ 
ship  is  composed  of  people  who  have  just 
started  to  collect  and  want  to  learn  how  to 
grow  these  plants  successfully;  Nature’s  Way 
is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  and  reliable 
ways  of  growing  African  violets  known  today 
and  I  would  like  you  to  do  an  article  on  it 
including  a  formula  for  the  mix.” — Editor 
Nature’s  Way  Mix  is  the  result  of  trying 
for  over  20  years  to  grow  violets  in  soil,  with¬ 
out  success,  and  the  various  formulas  have 
been  added  to  and  subtracted  from  until  they 
produced  the  results  I  wanted.  Regardless  of 
the  growing  medium  you  prefer,  select  good, 
clean  stock  to  begin  with,  learn  what  cycla¬ 
men  mite  damage  can  do  so  you  can  recog¬ 
nize  it,  and  learn  also  what  root  knot  nema¬ 
todes  do  to  a  plant  and  how  to  recognize 
them;  in  my  opinion,  these  are  the  worst  two 
enemies  violets  have,  while  overwatering  and 
overpotting  take  a  heavy  toll  as  well. 

I  soak  baled  peat  moss  in  boiling  hot  water, 
then  squeeze  out  the  excess  and  scald  sand 
with  boiling  water  as  well.  If  I  use  milled 
sphagnum  peat  moss,  such  as  Millburn  Peat, 
it  is  not  scalded  but  used  as  it  comes  from 
the  bag;  I’ve  tried  fine  white  sand,  but  do  not 
like  it  as  well  as  coarse  builders  sand  and 
since  using  Sponge-Rok  to  lighten  the  mix, 
have  decided  that  the  next  batch  will  have 
no  sand.  I’m  going  to  substitute  Sponge-Rok: 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  preference. 

Nature’s  Way  Mix:  15  pints  peat,  I  use  a  4 
inch  squatty  pot  as  a  measure  and  pack  it  in; 
5  pints  coarse  sand  or  Sponge-Rok,  more  Rok 
may  be  safely  added  ’til  it  feels  “right”;  1  pint 
natural  ground  phosphate  rock;  1  pint  Green¬ 
sand,  natural  potash  or  Hybro-Tite  granite 
dust;  1  pint  Dolomite  Limestone  rock;  1  pint 
fine  charcoal;  2  pints  Fertilife  or  dehydrated 
cow  manure;  2  tablespoons  Cottonseed  meal;  1 
tablespoon  Fish  meal;  2  tablespoons  Activo  or 
2  teaspoons  Actumus;  6  pints  Elk-Organic;  3 
pints  Vitaloam. 

(I  use  these  last  2  articles  also  but  under¬ 
stand  they  will  soon  not  be  available.  The 
Elk-Organic  is  a  natural  nematode  control 
and  the  Vitaloam  a  good  conditioner.) 

Stir  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  keep  it 


moist  and  let  it  cure  for  2  weeks.  The  aerobic 
bacteria  must  have  air  to  work,  so  I  run  holes 
in  the  mix  every  few  inches.  Now,  I  do  not 
disturb  this  mix  (as  I  used  to  do)  as  the  bac¬ 
teria  and  fungi  seem  to  form  much  better. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  if  it  takes  on  a  grayish 
cast,  it  is  healthy  fungi. 

DO  NOT,  under  any  circumstances,  try  to 
substitute  superphosphate,  muriate  of  potash 
or  dehydrated  lime  for  the  natural  rocks  or 
you  will  burn  your  plants  in  a  hurry  —  as 
many  have  found  out.  These  materials  cannot 
be  found  everywhere  in  garden  supply  stores, 
few  carry  them,  but  everything  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  Fred  Veith  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  magazine.  He  carries  the 
completed  mix  as  well,  for  those  who  want 
to  try  a  small  amount  without  mixing  it. 

Remember  always,  that  a  peat  moss  base 
holds  water  longer.  So,  always  test  the  mix 
in  the  pot  if  you  are  in  doubt;  insert  your 
finger  into  the  mix,  if  it  is  still  wet,  don’t 
water,  and  test  it  again  the  next  day  to  be 
sure.  I  have  been  transferring  plants  from 
clay  to  plastic  pots  and  had  trouble  with  them 
rotting  until  I  began  adding  Sponge-Rok.  In 
using  the  larger  plastic  pots  I  started  making 
3  air  shafts  after  the  plant  was  potted  and 
filled  each  with  Sponge-Rok;  a  pencil  makes 
a  dandy  shaft;  and  there  is  no  more  rotting. 
I  also  found  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put 
some  coarse  Sponge-Rok  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  with  the  3  air  shafts  good  air  circu¬ 
lation  is  assured. 

If  you  wish  to  fertilize,  use  Atlas  Fish 
Emulsion.  This  is  highly  concentrated  and  con¬ 
tains  every  known  vitamin  and  mineral. 

I  use  no  chemicals  or  poisons  in  the  mix 
and  do  no  sterilizing  except  for  the  peat  and 
sand.  I  had  a  Raid  House  and  Garden  Bomb 
here  when  I  discovered  a  new  plant  that 
looked  suspiciously  like  mite  was  present.  I 
covered  that  and  the  other  new  plants  with 
a  piece  of  plastic  from  the  dry  cleaner’s, 
sprayed  under  the  plastic  and  left  them  cov¬ 
ered  several  hours.  I  repeated  this  3  times 
and,  if  it  was  mite,  the  bomb  killed  them. 

I  have  several  plants  which  are  quite  old. 
When  they  begin  to  get  leggy,  I  set  them 
deeper  in  the  pot  and  fill  in  with  fresh  mix; 
they  aren’t  fertilized  and  they  are  never  with¬ 
out  bloom.  I  also  have  several  plants  which 
were  loaded  with  nematodes;  I  cut  off  all  the 
old  roots  with  the  knots,  rerooted  them  in 
water  and  planted  them  in  the  mix,  to  which 
I  added  an  equal  amount  of  Elk-Organic.  Af¬ 
ter  repotting  3  times  with  the  extra  Elk- 
Organic,  they  are  completely  recovered  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  pests  at  all.  My  plants 
are  not  forced  into  bloom,  I  don’t  raise  show 
plants;  my  interest  lies  in  what  goes  into  the 
pot  to  make  a  healthy  plant,  and  in  helping 
others  raise  healthy  plants.  For  me,  the  best 
way  has  proven  to  be  Nature’s  Way.  end 
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This  propagating  flat  is 
designed  with  low  cut 
glass  sides  and  may  he 
used  with  either  a  clos¬ 
ed  or  open  top.  The 
fluorescent  light  will 
help  leaf  cuttings  and 
young  plants  to  grow 
steadily  and  sturdily 
when  natural  light  is 
insufficient. 


Propagating  Box  Is 
Inexpensive 

HOW  often  have  we  thought,  “Wouldn’t  it 
be  wonderful  if  I  only  had  a  small  porta¬ 
ble  greenhouse  in  which  to  give  special  leaves, 
tender  young  plants,  transplants,  slow  grow¬ 
ing  or  very  rare  cultivars  the  nursing  care 
and  protection  they  need  to  stimulate  growth,” 
Well,  here  is  a  plan  that  should  move  you  to 
have  the  portable  greenhouse  you  need.  It  is 
a  propagating  box. 

This  helpful  propagator  is  easy  to  make 
without  a  lot  of  painstaking  effort  or  expense. 
Here  is  how  it  is  done:  take  a  sturdy  but 
light  weight  wooden  box,  cherry  crate  or  seed 
flat  for  the  base.  Then,  measure  the  inside 
perimeter  and  have  glass  cut  to  fit  the  inside 
of  the  box  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Place  the 
glass  in  the  box  and  then  bind  the  corners 
together  with  masking  tape.  Also,  put  tape 
around  the  top  of  the  glass  to  strengthen  the 
top  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  keep 
the  glass  from  cracking  or  the  sharp  edges 
from  cutting  the  hands.  These  edges  may  be 
sanded  with  a  fine  grade  of  sandpaper  if  you 
would  prefer  not  to  tape  them;  just  sand  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  render  dull  enough  to  be  safe  to 
handle.  A  pane  of  glass  is  used  over  the  top 
to  hold  in  humidity  and  maintaim  an  evenly 
moist  atmosphere.  Ventilation  is  necessary  ,  .  . 
a  matchstick  inserted  under  the  pane  of  glass 
should  admit  sufficient  air  to  insure  good 
growth. 

One  doesn’t  have  to  stop  here.  A  small  soil 
heating  cable  may  be  installed  in  the  bottom 
to  provide  even  extra  warmth  on  cold  days. 
If  bad  or  insufficient  light  is  a  stumbling 
block  a  couple  of  20-watt  fluorescent  light 
tubes  with  overhead  reflectors  may  be  added. 
These  may  be  either  the  portable  type  or  they 
may  be  attached  to  the  propagating  box  frame 
or  top.  If  you  want  your  lights  attached  to 
the  top,  wood  should  then  be  used  for  the 
top  cover  instead  of  glass.  For  a  wooden  top 


cut  a  board  to  fit  the  top  of  the  propagator. 
Nail  1/2  inch  strips  of  wood  on  the  board  at 
each  end  (not  on  all  4  sides)  leaving  a  small 
open  space  between  the  wood  top  and  the 
glass  sides  —  for  ventilation.  The  size  of  the 
strips  will  be  determined  by  the  overall  size 
of  the  box.  Paint  this  board  with  white  ena¬ 
mel.  Secure  the  fluorescent  lights  to  the 
board  and  place  this  lid  on  the  propagator. 

You  may  build  your  unit  as  plain  or  as 
fancy  as  you  like  but  it  should  be  designed 
to  meet  a  definite  cultural  need.  Bad  weather 
and  poor  light  will  no  longer  be  a  handicap 
and  the  results  should  be  most  gratifying  — 
even  exceed  your  expectations.  Caution:  don’t 
forget  to  adequately  ventilate.  Line  the  inside 
of  the  propagator  with  heavy  plastic,  foil  or 
place  it  in  a  large  pan  so  that  excess  water 
will  not  damage  tables,  window  shelves  or 
window  sills. 

If  glass  is  not  readily  obtainable  a  handy 
frame  may  be  constructed  from  coat  hanger 
wire.  Cover  with  thin  plastic  or  Saran  Wrap. 
A  little  ingenuity  is  all  that  is  required  to 
assemble  and  build  a  unit  such  as  this  for 
very  little  cost. 

A  propagating  box  with  tall  sides  provides  space  for 
larger  pots,  as  well  as  leaf  cuttings,  because  of  the 
extra  height.  The  glass  top  conserves  moisture  and 
maintains  even  humidity. 


With  proper  care  African  violets  grow  well  in  a 
bubble  bowl. 


African  Violets  In 
A  Bubble  Bowl 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Bailey,  Amanda,  Ohio 

Before  I  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazine,  a  dear  friend  shared 
her  magazine  with  me.  Perhaps  you  who  have 
always  been  subscribers  might  recall  the 
article,  “Life  in  a  Bubble  Bowl.”  After  read¬ 
ing  the  article,  I  wanted  so  much  to  try  an 
African  violet  in  a  bubble  bowl.  My  daughter, 
Janice,  shopped  around  for  me  in  antique 
shops  and  china  stores  and  found  one  in  a 
china  store,  but  the  price  was  anything  but 
reasonable.  I  felt  I  could  not  afford  $7.50  for 
a  bowl  in  which  to  place  a  violet.  So  we  at¬ 
tended  a  public  sale,  and  lo  and  behold  we 
found  2  lovely  bubble  bowls;  the  large  one 
pictured,  and  one  smaller,  I  have  grown  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  in  them,  and  grew  Episcias  in 
the  large  one  once;  they  filled  the  bowl  and 
grew  out  the  top,  overhanging  some  on  the 
outside.  I’ve  had  Red  Velvet  Girl,  Blue  Boy, 
Granger’s  Rose  Wing,  and  at  the  present  time 
have  Double  Peach  Blossom  growing  in  the 
bowl.  The  plant  is  becoming  so  large  I  will 
probably  have  to  take  it  out  before  long. 

To  prepare  the  bowl,  first  have  it  sparkling 
clean.  I  use  the  long  fibered  sphagnum  moss; 
place  it  in  a  large,  old  dish  pan  or  tub  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  cover  and  let  it 
stand  until  cool.  Then  squeeze  out  all  of  the 
excess  moisture  and  fill  the  bowl  a  good  Vs 
full  (as  it  will  settle  some),  placing  pieces  of 
broken  charcoal  here  and  there. 

Hollow  out  a  round  space  in  the  center  of 
the  moss  and  fill  with  about  a  4  inch  pot  full 
of  your  favorite  potting  soil.  Select  a  nice, 
healthy  plant  from  a  2  or  3  inch  pot  (I  prefer 
the  smaller  one).  Make  a  hollow  in  the  potting 
soil,  doughnut  fashion,  place  your  little  plant 
in,  and  gently  bring  the  soil  around  it,  and 
then  the  sphagnum  moss,  being  careful  to 
tuck  the  moss  in  under  the  leaves. 


Notes  On  Culture 

Joy  Hutson,  Luton,  Beds.,  England 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  —  Sphagnum  moss  is 
wonderful  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of 
sand  for  plants  which  have  poor  roots.  Re¬ 
move  the  soil  from  the  pot  and  place  the  roots 
in  this  mixture. 

TO  GET  RID  OF  MILDEW Dissolve  1  oz. 
of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  and 
iy2  oz.  of  soft  soap  in  3  gallons  of  soft  water. 
Use  as  a  spray  while  fresh  about  every  four¬ 
teen  days. 

TO  PREVENT  SEEDLINGS  DAMPING-OFF 
—  Use  1  teaspoon  of  LugoFs  Solution  (iodine) 
to  2  gallons  water.  Water  the  soil  with  this 
before  planting  the  seedlings. 

TO  KEEP  THE  SOIL  ACID  —  Put  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar  in  a  cupful  of  water. 

TO  MAKE  LEAF  MOULD  —  Add  to  the  sift¬ 
ed  soil  a  sprinkling  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  turn  the  heap  occasionally. 

TOP  DRESSING  MEANS  —  Removal  of  the 
soil  on  the  surface  (one  inch  or  more)  and 
replacing  it  with  V2  loam,  Vz  rotted  manure 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  bone  meal  to  a  6  inch 
pot  of  soil. 

COLOUR  OF  BLOOMS  The  colour  of  many 
blooms  will  be  richer  if  you  add  a  little  soot 
(weathered)  to  the  compost.  Coal  dust  also 
enriches  the  colour  of  the  blooms, 

IF  LEAVES  GO  YELLOW  feed  the  plant  with 
nitrate  of  potash,  1  oz.  to  the  square  yard  or 
a  sprinkling  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  and 
water  it  in. 

A  BUSHEL  MEASURE  —  make  a  bushel 
measure  by  constructing  a  box  22  inches  long, 
10  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep. 


Violets  in  a  bubble  bowl  can  take  full 
morning  sun  during  the  cold  winter  months, 
but  give  them  only  good  light  in  the  summer 
as  the  sun  through  the  glass  will  burn  the 
leaves.  Water  only  when  the  moss  feels  dry 
on  top  and  then  only  sparingly,  keeping  the 
moss  just  barely  moist.  Feed  once  a  month 
with  “Dyna-Gro”  Plant  Nutrient,  especially 
prepared  for  use  with  sphagnum  moss.  This 
product  is  manufactured  by  Mosser  Lee,  Mills- 
ton,  Wisconsin.  Since  I  use  Garden  Life  oc¬ 
casionally  on  my  pot  grown  plants,  I  also 
use  it  on  those  in  the  bubble  bowls,  once  or 
twice  in  a  growing  season. 

Bowls  require  quite  a  bit  of  space,  but  Afri¬ 
can  violets  can  be  grown  in  them  with  a 
minimum  of  care,  much  less  than  given  to 
those  grown  in  pots. 

Don’t  forget,  your  violet  in  a  bubble  bowl 
will  enjoy  a  tepid  bath  too,  occasionally,  but 
use  just  enough  water  to  cleanse  the  leaves;  do 
not  make  the  moss  too  wet  as  it  will  require 
a  long  time  to  dry  out  again. 


Carolyn  K.  Rector,  San  Pedro,  California 


Some  Notes  On  Saintpaulia  Species 


SAINTPAULIA  species  are  fascinating,  but 
some  of  them  are  difficult  to  obtain  and 
still  more  difficult  to  grow.  This  only  makes 
them  more  interesting. 

S.  GROTEI  we  have  had  for  a  long  time, 
and  some  of  the  crosses  from  it  have  turned 
out  quite  well.  S.  Grotei  crossed  with  Black 
Beauty  produced  approximately  200  plants. 
From  these  were  kept  the  following: 

Alameda  —  standard  type  growth,  five- 
pointed  girl  leaves,  very  dark  blue  single 
blossoms. 

Fanfare  — -  standard  type  growth,  pointed 
girl  leaves  on  long  stem,  medium  blue  single 

flowers. 

Portola  a  trailer  with  medium  light  green 
quilted  leaves.  Medium  blue  single  blossoms 
with  almost  black  stripe  down  the  center  of 
the  three  lower  petals. 

Southern  Cross  —  a  trailer.  Very  large, 
medium  green  leaves,  heavily  quilted.  Large, 
light  blue  single  flowers. 

Although  Black  Beauty  was  a  dark  purple, 
none  of  the  seedlings  were  purple. 

S,  GROTEI  was  also  crossed  with  Silver 
Moon.  This  cross  produced  about  100  seed¬ 
lings,  among  which  were: 

Estrellita  - —  a  trailer  with  very  large  flex¬ 
ible  light  green  leaves.  Single  white  blossoms 
with  a  lavender-blue  edge  and  sometimes  oth¬ 
er  blue  markings. 

Mt.  Whitney  —  tall  upright  growth.  Quilt¬ 
ed  leaves.  Large  pale  blue  single. 

S.  MAGUNGENSIS  was  crossed  with  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory  (a  girl)  and  produced  98  seedlings. 
The  two  which  were  kept  were: 

Stardust  —  pointed  girl  leaves,  heavily 
quilted.  Blue  single.  Outer  row  of  leaves 
turned  down  all  around  the  pot. 

Valentine  —  a  miniature.  A  perfectly  heart- 
shaped  leaf  about  1 V2.  inches  long,  heavily 
quilted  in  lines  following  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 
Small  single  blue  flowers.  Rather  difficult  to 
grow.  Although  Valentine  has  been  used  many 
times  in  crossing,  so  far  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  any  seedlings  with  the  heart-shaped 
leaves. 

S.  VELUTINA  was  crossed  with  seedling 
#103  (Dark  Beauty  x  Texas  Fringe)  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  seedlings  with  very  pretty 
foliage  but  rather  small  flowers.  Only  one 
was  kept: 

Elstar^ — ^  Gorgeous  dark  wavy  leaves  with 

red-veined  backs.  Dark  blue  fringed  single 
blossoms  with  a  narrow  white  edge.  A  hand¬ 
some  plant,  but  very  liable  to  root  rot.  Elstar 


has  been  used  in  a  number  of  crosses:  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  have  beautiful  red- 
veined  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are  apt  to  be 
rather  too  small.  It  is  being  kept  for  further 

crossing. 

S.  DIFFICILLIS  crossed  with  Charm  Song 
(ruffled  blue  double)  produced  about  100 
seedlings.  The  best  ones  were: 

Even  Song  —  very  heavily  quilted  spooned 
leaves.  Tall,  upright.  Medium  blue  double. 

Fair  Dawn  —  wavy  light  green  leaves.  Cur¬ 
ly  white  single  flowers  with  lavender-blue 
markings. 

S.  ORBICULARIS  was  crossed  with  Charm 
Song.  This  cross  produced  89  seedlings.  All 
but  one  were  typical  S.  orbicularis;  this  one 
is  being  kept  for  further  crossing: 

Silver  Bell  — -  slightly  quilted  leaves.  Pastel 
blue  single  with  darker  eye. 

S.  ORBICULARIS  had  three  blossoms  pol¬ 
linated  with  pollen  from  a  blue  Gloxinia.  All 
the  seed  from  the  three  pods  was  planted. 
Three  seedlings  came  up;  only  one  lived  to 
grow  up;  I  call  it  my  Puzzle  Plant.  The  gene¬ 
ticists  say  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  true  cross  be¬ 
cause  such  a  cross  is  impossible.  It  gets  very 
large,  with  large  thin-textured  leaves,  and 
moderately  large  pale  blue  single  flowers. 
There  is  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  S.  orbi¬ 
cularis.  So,  what  is  it?  Apparently  it  is  sterile. 

S.  TONGWENSIS  was  crossed  with  Spider 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  more  straplike  leaf. 
Only  one  plant  was  kept;  it  had  leaves  six 
inches  long  by  one  and  one-half  inches  wide 
until  it  was  nearly  two  years  old.  Since  then 
it  grows  only  regulation  violet-type  leaves.  It 
also  has  been  sterile  so  far. 

S.  CONFUSA  will  not  set  seeds  for  me,  and 
indeed  it  does  not  bloom  very  much.  Evident¬ 
ly  something  in  the  treatment  it  gets  does  not 
suit  it,  though  it  grows  very  well. 

S.  DIPLOTRICHA  and  S.  SHUMENSIS  are 
very  shy  bloomers  for  me,  and  I  cannot  get 
them  to  set  seeds  so  far.  Because  we  have 
been  told  that  S.  shumensis  in  its  native  habi¬ 
tat  grows  on  a  bare  rock  in  full  sun,  I  tried  to 
grow  it  slightly  on  the  dry  side,  but  it  prompt¬ 
ly  died,  so  I  had  to  start  all  over  again.  For 
me  it  takes  about  the  same  amount  of  water 
as  any  other  miniature. 

S.  GOETZEANA  is  the  trickiest  plant  to 
grow  that  I  have  ever  owned,  and  as  it  has 
never  been  known  to  bloom  in  cultivation  (or 
so  I  have  been  told)  it  does  not  seem  that  we 
will  be  able  to  do  any  hybridizing  with  it  for 
some  time,  if  ever.  end 
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Anne  Tinari 


Tinari  Greenhouses 


Bethayres,  Pa. 


To  the  violet  hobbyist  and  grower,  spring 
ushers  in  a  season  of  shows,  National,  state, 
and  local:  All  are  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  grow,  groom  to  perfection,  and  show  your 
finest  plants.  Those  coveted  blue  ribbons  do 
not  just  occur,  they  represent  careful  and 
faithful  planning.  So,  to  all  of  you,  put  your 
best  plants  forward  and  don’t  hesitate  to  enter 
every  class  that  is  open  to  you.  We  must  strive 
always  to  better  our  best  .... 

Q.  Please  Tell  Me  —  Our  country  fair  has 
shown  African  violets  each  year.  These  are 
placed  along  with  the  cut  flowers  and  other 
plants.  What  should  a  person  do  to  protect 
the  violets  from  any  possible  disease  brought 
in?  AlfvO,  no  great  amount  of  light  is  pro¬ 
vided,  doors  are  always  open  - —  can  a  bloom¬ 
ing  plant  take  all  this  for  a  week  without  too 
much  damage? 

Mrs.  Davis,  Centreville,  Michigan 

A.  Your  question  is  one  that  concerns  any¬ 
one  who  displays  their  violets  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  only  real  protection  one  can  pro¬ 
vide  is  to  have  plants  in  top  condition,  sprayed 
previous  to  exhibition  with  an  insecticide  as 
close  to  time  of  showing  as  possible  without 
endangering  damage  to  fully  open  blossoms. 
Also,  the  use  of  sodium  selenate  or  Sel-Kaps 
can  be  very  beneficial  for  this  purpose,  re¬ 
membering  to  insert  the  Sel-Kap  at  least  a 
month  previous  to  showing.  I  sympathize  with 
you  wholeheartedly  in  your  concern  for  lack 
of  light  for  two  reasons:  Light  would  help 
greatly  to  keep  plants  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion  and  secondly  violets  simply  do  not  look 
their  best  when  displayed  without  light.  The 
soft  delicate  colors  are  lost  and  strong  colors 
look  dark  and  lose  their  individual  beauty  in 
the  shadows  of  other  show  plant  material. 

Another  great  hinderance  is  dust  created 
at  a  show  which  collects  on  the  leaves,  thick 
enough  to  do  permanent  damage.  It  may  be 
wise,  if  plants  are  to  be  displayed  for  a  period 
longer  than  2  days,  to  spray  frequently  and 
possibly  cover  them  at  night,  with  a  sheet  of 
polyethylene  to  ward  off  drafts  and  create 
moist  atmosphere  for  their  survival.  After 
their  return  from  display  it  would  help  great¬ 
ly  to  remove  all  blossom  stalks  and  buds, 
clean  away  any  dead  or  wilted  leaves,  give 
them  an  insecticide  spraying  and  plant  food 
within  a  week.  Keep  in  good  light  but  in  an 
isolated  location  until  you  are  certain  it  is 
safe  to  place  them  among  your  other  plants. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  the  U.C. 


Mixes.  I  am  most  interested  in  a  good  soil 
which  is  not  too  heavy. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Mclnvaille,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

A.  The  U.C.  Mixes  are  the  initials  used  in 
referring  to  the  University  of  California  soil 
mixes.  One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when  using 
any  of  these  formulas  is  that  constant  ferti¬ 
lization  beginning  at  time  of  potting  should 
be  used. 

May  I  recommend  you  read  several  good 
articles  on  this  specific  subject  which  have 
appeared  in  our  National  A.  V.  Magazine:  Mrs. 
Kuder  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  Volume  13, 
No.  3,  March  1960,  page  36,  and  in  Volume 
14,  No.  1,  Sept,  issue,  page  96.  Much  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  gleaned  from  both.  Another 
article  by  W.  P.  Malone,  Dallas,  Texas  on  soil, 
page  38,  Volume  13,  No.  1,  Sept,  issue  also 
gives  very  good  advice  on  this  matter.  For 
more  specific  information  on  the  U.C.  System 
write:  Agricultural  Publications,  22  Ginannini 
Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  4, 
California 

Q.  Where  may  I  obtain  slides  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Conventions  and  other  subjects  to  interest 
my  violet  club?  As  president,  I  feel  a  respon¬ 
sibility  for  making  our  meetings  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  possible.  Only  one  person  in  our  group 
has  ever  been  to  a  National  Convention  and  it 
would  be  a  real  treat  to  all  to  be  able  to  bring 
a  program  of  this  material  before  them. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gillogley,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

A.  Please  write  our  very  gracious  Libra¬ 
rian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.O.  Box  674,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas.  I’m  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
with  the  many  new  and  wonderful  series  of 
slides  now  available  to  Affiliated  Chapters 
and  individual  members  of  the  A.V.S.A.  Sev¬ 
eral  growers,  also,  have  this  service  in  a  more 
limited  manner.  However,  remember  that  all 
of  this  material  is  constantly  in  great  demand 
and  reservations  must  be  made  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  So,  when  your  years’  programs  are 
being  planned  to  avoid  disappointment,  write 
for  dates  and  details  of  availability  before 
publication. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  Society,  I  am  hear¬ 
ing  much  about  suckers  on  African  violets.  I 
am  curious  to  know  what  they  are,  what  they 
look  like,  on  what  part  of  the  plant  do  they 
grow,  and  what  shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Finally,  does  it  interfere  with  the  growth  and 
bloom? 

William  Loew,  Brooklyn  27,  New  York 

A.  A  sucker  is  a  small  plant  or  new  shoot 
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which  grows  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  stem.  If  undisturbed 
it  will  form  a  new  crown.  There  may  be 
several  that  form  on  one  main  stalk,  which, 
of  course,  can  spoil  the  symmetrical  shape  of 
a  plant  and  be  the  cause  for  disqualification 
as  a  show  plant.  Suckers  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  main  stalk  (especially  when 
just  formed)  either  by  sharp  knife,  nail  or  any 
other  small  tool.  Do  use  care  and  do  not 
damage  the  parent  plant. 

Q.  Please  suggest  what  to  do  about  African 
violets  when  I  vacation  for  two  weeks  during 
the  month  of  July. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Kozlowski,  Chicago  34,  Ill. 

A.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  you 
could  leave  your  African  violets.  You  must 
decide  which  is  best  for  your  specific  need  — 
how  and  where  you  grow  your  plants  is  most 
important. 

You  can  thoroughly  soak  sphagnum  moss 
in  your  trays,  possibly  several  inches  deep 
then  set  your  plants  on  this  material.  Water 
once  lightly  before  you  leave,  remove  all 
blossoms  and  old  or  unsightly  leaves,  if  they 
are  left  on  they  will  wilt  on  the  good  leaves 
and  moisture  may  cause  fungus  growth.  You 
could  also  use  coarse  vermiculite,  pebbles, 
sand;  or  any  material  in  your  trays  that  would 
retain  water.  There  are  many  ways  that  are 
suitable  for  keeping  plants  alive  for  a  period 
of  2  or  3  weeks.  Use  an  old  fish  aquarium  and 
run  a  fiber  glass  wick  to  a  container  of  water. 
The  wick  will  syphon  slowly  a  small  amount 
of  water  to  the  aquarium  normally.  See  p.  65. 

In  any  case  be  certain  that  there  is  proper 
air  circulation  in  the  room,  this  is  most  es¬ 
sential  to  good  growth.  You  could  even  use  a 
large  sheet  of  plastic  over  the  plants  to  hold 
in  moisture  and  keep  them  growing,  but  be 
certain  to  puncture  the  bag  for  air.  Individual 
plastic  bags  are  excellent  too.  See  page  25, 
Vol.  10,  No.  3,  March  1957  and  page  47,  Vol. 
13,  No.  4,  June  1960. 

Q.  I  am  looking  for  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  very  tiny  Sinningia  pusilla. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hubbard,  Marion,  Indiana 

A.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  a  source  of  this 
type  plant  by  writing  for  a  list  from  House  of 
Plants,  26  Hotchkiss  Street  South,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

Q.  Recently  I  purchased  plants  from  2  dif¬ 
ferent  sources.  One  order  though  badly  dam¬ 
aged  in  transit,  has  come  along  beautifully 
and  the  plants  are  now  in  full  bloom  and 
thriving.  My  other  order  arrived  in  perfect 
condition  but  from  the  beginning  I  have  been 
wondering  why  the  plants  have  such  thick 
stems  that  keep  coming  out  of  the  pots  like 
a  gooseneck  and  never  bloom.  Is  this  a  dis¬ 
ease?  I  buy  soil  at  my  local  store.  Is  this  to 
blame  or  can  you  enlighten  me? 

Inez  Teachout,  Bridgeport,  New  York 

A.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  plants  I  would  suggest  your 


second  order,  which  is  giving  you  much  trou¬ 
ble,  indicates  older  plants  with  thick  stems. 
Plants  seem  to  revive  rapidly  where  young 
vigorous  stock  is  involved.  Also,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  inquire  as  to  whether  the  soil 
you  use  has  been  sterilized:  this  is  as  im¬ 
portant  for  growth  of  plants  as  the  proper 
blended  ingredients.  We  find  a  pH  of  6.4  is 
best  for  African  violets. 

Q.  A  home  very  near  ours  has  just  installed 
white  aluminum  siding  which  makes  a  glare 
in  our  living  room  where  most  of  my  choice 
plants  are.  This  seems  to  be  causing  the  fo¬ 
liage  to  hang  over  and  bury  the  pot,  and  a 
loss  of  lush  green  coloring  in  the  leaves.  How 
can  I  correct  this  situation? 

Mrs.  Mildred  Loucks,  Vermilion,  Ohio 

A.  Excessive  light  will  cause  this  trouble 
to  occur.  May  I  suggest  you  use  a  fine  mesh 
curtain  or  shading  of  some  type  to  reduce  the 
excessive  glare  and  light  causing  your  plants 
to  grow  in  this  manner.  From  your  description 
you  are  giving  your  plants  every  possible 
protection  and  care  that  is  needed  for  good 
growth,  but  they  must  have  protection  from 
this  new  exposure. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase 
“Mildex”  for  mildew?  ' 

Mrs.  Peter  Langedyke,  Little  Chute,  Wis. 

A.  This  item  can  be  purchased  from  Doro¬ 
thy  J.  Dolbow,  149  West  Main  Street,  Penns 
Grove,  N.J. 

Q.  Can  vermiculite  and  charcoal  be  baked 
in  the  oven  after  it  has  once  been  used  or  is 
it  better  to  pour  scalding  water  over  it? 

Mrs.  Catherine  Gould,  Lynn,  Mass. 

A.  If  this  material  must  be  used  over  — 
bake  it.  Boiling  water  can  never  maintain  a 
constant  temperature  high  enough  to  insure 
complete  or  even  partial  sterilization. 

Q.  Can  anyone  give  me  the  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  N.N.O.R?  Please  contact  Mrs.  Anna 
Pesonen,  2226  V2  Aaron  Street,  Los  Angeles 
26,  California,  if  anyone  can  help. 

Q.  I  have  back  issues  of  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  available  for  anyone  interested. 
Volume  2,  No.  3,  March  issue  and  all  other 
from  1949-50  to  1957-58  excepting  June  1956 
for  sale.  Write  Ada  B.  Turner,  Wayne,  N.  Y. 

Q.  I  have  the  following  back  issues  for  sale: 
Vol.  1.  Nos.  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  2  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol. 
3  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  4  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  5 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  6  Nos.  1,  2;  Vol.  7  Nos.  2, 
3,  4;  Vol.  8  Nos.  3,  4;  Vol.  9  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Please 
contact  Mrs.  Harry  Crisp,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 
Dear  Mrs.  Tinari: 

Just  a  big  thank  you  for  inserting  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  last  A.V.  magazine  in  regard  to  my 
lost  film  at  the  Convention.  Three  days  after 
I  received  my  magazine  a  letter  came  from  a 
member  telling  me  she  found  my  film,  and 
sent  it  right  on  to  me.  It  was  a  thrill  to  have 
them  developed  and  find  they  were  my  lost 
film.  It  is  a  small  but  wonderful  world. 

Mrs.  Patricia  A.  Bonsmier,  Stockton,  N.J. 
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Siouxland’s 
Educational  Table 


Marjorie  Heinle,  Sloan;  Iowa 


OQR  Siouxland  African  Violet  Society  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  had  an  educational 
unit  at  our  annual  spring  show  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  started  with  a  small  display  on 
a  card  table.  This  first  display  consisted  of 
leaves  rooted  in  both  vermiculite  and  water, 
a  sample  of  the  old  three  way  soil  mix,  in¬ 
structions  for  sterilizing  soil,  a  copy  of  our 
African  Violet  Magazine,  and  a  copy  of  our 
yearbook. 

We  have  added  items  from  year  to  year 
until  by  now  we  have  a  large  display  that 
seems  to  generate  a  good  bit  of  interest.  Some¬ 
times  people  are  lined  up  three  deep  around 
the  table  waiting  to  ask  questions. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  adding  an  educa¬ 
tional  unit  to  your  show,  be  sure  to  include 
in  your  preparations  such  items  as  throat 
lozenges  for  a  failing  voice,  comfortable  shoes 
for  those  tired  feet,  and  a  flock  of  patience 
for  dealing  with  those  hep  individuals  who 
scorn  your  help  because  they  can  raise  much 
prettier  violets  than  any  in  the  show  by  just 
going  out  in  the  yard  and  getting  some  honest- 
to-goodness  dirt  which  is  what  nature  intend¬ 
ed  plants  to  grow  in  anyway! 

Then  there  are  those  characters  who  know 
all  the  answers  that  “ain’t  so,”  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  argue  at  the  very  drop  of  a  hat  to 
prove  they  are  right.  I  thought  I  could  keep 
the  hat  from  dropping  by  agreeing  with 
everything  they  said  until  one  sad  day  I  heard 
myself  quoted  at  a  garden  club  meeting  where 
I  had  gone  to  speak.  The  quoter  discovered 
me  sitting  there  and  cried,  “Now  didn’t  you 
agree  that  the  best  way  to  kill  nematodes 
was  to  pour  boiling  water  on  the  infested 
roots?”  And  there  I  sat,  with  every  word  I 
ever  knew  on  vacation. 

But,  be  not  dismayed  for  most  people  who 
are  interested  enough  to  come  to  your  show 
are  like  you  and  I  —  just  looking  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  raise  our  violets  and  to  produce 
new  varieties.  They  are  a  joy  to  talk  to.  So 
go  ahead,  lay  out  your  wares  and  prepare  to 
have  a  right  good  time.  A  day  spent  conduct¬ 
ing  an  educational  unit  at  an  African  violet 
show  is  a  most  rewarding  experience. 

Below  I  have  listed  the  items  we  have 
used  in  our  displays  and  some  we  plan  to 
use  in  the  future 

Propagation  From  Seed: 

Baby  Seedlings  —  first  stage.  Eight  weeks 
before  show  time  five  seed  pods  of  different 
parentage  were  planted,  each  in  a  tuna  can. 
These  were  planted  the  same  day,  in  the  same 


growing  medium.  They  were  placed  in  a 
101/2  by  2  inch  round  plastic  dish  covered 
with  punctured  Saran  Wrap  and  placed  in  a 
warm  south  window.  They  were  protected 
from  the  sun  and  turned  daily  to  give  each  a 
fair  share  of  light.  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  show  how  different  seeds  respond  to  the 
same  growing  conditions.  They  responded 
beautifully;  1  (a  cross  between  Hi-Loa  Purple 
and  one  of  my  most  vigorous  seedlings)  had 
hundreds  of  little  plants  about  twice  the  size 
of  those  in  the  other  containers.  Everyone 
thought  they  were  Baby’s  Tears;  2  had  med¬ 
ium-sized  darker  plants  that  filled  the  can  but 
did  not  crowd  it  as  much  as  those  in  Number 
1;  3  had  the  can  about  half  full  of  very  com¬ 
pact  little  plants;  4  came  with  only  three. 
Two  were  rather  huddled  and  compact;  the 
other  was  very  vigorous  and  free  growing;  5 
had  two:  one  a  deep  dark  green  and  the  other 
had  a  bronze  cast  on  the  second  leaves. 

Small  Plants— second  stage.  Twelve  seed¬ 
lings  with  different  foliage  were  selected 
from  the  produce  of  one  seed  pod.  They  were 
about  one-half  inch  tall  and  were  planted  in 
a  vermiculite  and  soil  combination  in  a  large 
aluminum  foil  pie  pan.  Toothpicks  were 
placed  between  the  plants  at  intervals  to 
hold  up  the  Saran  Wrap.  This  pan  was  also 
used  in  connection  with  a  5  by  8  inch  plastic 
greenhouse  to  show  both  the  commercial  and 
homemade  types  of  greenhouses. 

Plants  in  2  Ve  Inch  Pots  third  stage. 
Twelve  plants  from  one  seed  pod’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  about  forty  plants  were  selected  to 
show  the  most  variation  in  foliage.  All  were 
budded  but  only  one  had  blossomed  by  show 
day.  This  was  a  semidouble  on  flat  girl  leaf. 

Grown  Plants  —  fourth  stage.  Two  large 
sister  plants  in  full  bloom  were  selected  to 
show  the  very  different  plants  that  may  come 
from  one  seed  pod.  One  was  rather  compact 
with  curly  girl  foliage  and  two-toned  red  and 
maroon  double  blooms  on  rather  short  stems, 
giving  a  corsage  effect.  The  other  was  large 
and  free  growing  with  somewhat  cupped, 
heart  shaped  leaves;  the  flower  stems  were 
extra  long  and  grew  in  the  shape  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  letter  S,  but  still  held  the  blooms  way 
out  and  above  the  foliage;  the  prolific  single 
blooms  were  a  very  pale  orchid,  almost  white, 
with  slightly  deeper  orchid  rays  extending 
from  the^  center  to  the  tip  of  the  petal. 

Plants  on  Display: 

Plant  with  both  green  and  dried  seed 
pods,  small  tags  being  attached  to  identify 
the  crosses. 

Plant  with  sunburned  leaves. 

Plant  with  suckers. 

Gooseneck. 

Gooseneck  that  had  been  cut  off  and  re¬ 
rooted  in  a  bowl  of  vermiculite.  The  roots 
were  about  one-eighth  inch  long  so  the  plant 
could  be  lifted  out  to  show  how  the  cut  was 
made. 

Plant  with  hanging  baskets  —  1958. 
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Original  plant  that  had  grown  the  baskets, 
in  bloom.  And  a  blooming  plant  that  had 
grown  from  a  1958  basket.  The  original  plant 
was  a  Purple  Prince.  The  basket  plant  sported 
and  had  deep  green  waved  leaves  and  dark 
fringed  single  purple  blossoms  —  1959. 

Small  plant  with  six  tiny  plants  growing 
around  the  rim  of  one  leaf. 

Leaf  in  vermiculite  with  a  flower  grow¬ 
ing  right  up  beside  the  leaf  stem. 

Other  Displays: 

Leaves  growing  in  water  —  some  were 
just  rooted,  and  some  had  small  plantlets. 

Leaves  rooted  in  Sponge-Rok,  vermicu¬ 
lite  and  sand. 

Small  greenhouses,  both  homemade  and 
commercial. 

Two  good  soil  formulas.  This  year  we  used 
Myrtle  Green’s  organic  formula  and  Bess 
Dykeman’s  modified  Kranz  formula.  These 
were  typed  on  cards  and  Scotch-taped  in  front 
of  the  following: 

A  tray  of  plainly  labeled  small  jars  con¬ 
taining  the  different  ingredients  used  in  the 
soil  mixes;  also  a  jar  of  each  soil  mix. 

Insecticides  such  as  Isotox  M,  V-C  13, 
sodium  selenate  capsules,  5  %  Chlordane, 
N.N.O.R.,  Formaldehyde,  and  many  others. 

Colchicine  kit.  An  original  plant  and  a 
Supreme  of  the  same  variety. 

Gibberellic  acid.  Also  a  treated  plant  and 
a  check  plant. 

Fertilizers  included  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion, 
Plant  Marvel,  Hyponex,  Stim-U-Plant,  and 
many  others. 

Fog  sprayers. 

Pots  and  materials  (masking  tape  and 
aluminum  foil)  for  making  foil  rims  that  stay 
on  the  pots  but  are  easily  removed.  Metal 
cottage  cheese  box  covers  painted  with  alu¬ 
minum  paint  that  make  attractive  saucers  for 
foil  rimmed  pots. 

Printed  Material: 

Leaflets  printed  by  the  society,  one  on 
propagation  and  one  on  culture.  These  sold 
for  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

African  Violet  Magazine. 

Members’  Handbook  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Siouxland  African  Violet  Society  year¬ 
book. 

Advertising  material  from  any  grower  or 
manufacturer  of  African  violet  growing  ac¬ 
cessories  who  cared  to  send  us  leaflets  or 
samples. 

Ideas  We  Hope  to  Use  Next  Year: 

A  fluorescent  light  display  with  printed 
information  about  light  hours  and  intensity, 
to  help  those  starting  with  lights. 

Displays  of  healthy  roots  and  nematode 
infested  roots  preserved  in  alcohol. 

Display  of  cyclamen  mite  infested  plant 
preserved  in  alcohol. 

We  take  leave  of  you  now.  That  you  may 
have  the  best  of  luck  growing  and  showing 
is  the  wish  of  your  friends  from  Siouxland. 


Central  Connecticut 
Educational  Exhibit 

Mildred  A.  Filson,  Wethersfield,  Connecticut 

At  the  Spring  show  of  our  club,  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit  was  attractively  arranged 
on  long  tables  at  the  right  of  entrance  to  the 
hall  and  opposite  the  section  where  the  Afri¬ 
can  violets  were  exhibited.  Active  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  discussions  were  in  progress  con¬ 
tinuously,  such  as:  potting  small  plants  taken 
from  the  mother  leaf,  repotting  plants  to 
larger  containers,  repotting  plants  with  crook¬ 
ed  necks,  long  necks,  and  shallow  root  sys¬ 
tems;  cutting  leaf  from  a  plant  and  inserting 
it  properly  in  a  rooting  medium;  spraying  for 
cleanliness  and  insect  control. 

There  were  also  exhibits  of  soil  mixtures, 
sprays,  fertilizers,  markers,  rooting  mediums, 
and  information  regarding  them.  Fertilizers 
were:  Feralon,  Atlas  Fish  Emulsion,  Ortho- 
Gro,  10-5-5,  New  Plant  Life,  Ovene,  Plan- 
tabbs,  Ra-Pid-Gro,  New  Era,  Stim-U-Plant, 
Plant  Marvel,  superphosphate,  Hyponex,  Hy- 
trous,  and  dehydrated  cow  manure.  Sprays 
and  powders  for  insect  and  disease  control 
were:  Marvel  Spray,  Black  Leaf  40,  Red  Ar¬ 
row,  N.  N.  O.  R.,  Optox,  Malathion,  sulphur, 
sodium  selenate  capsules,  V-C  13,  Fermate, 
and  tobacco  dust.  To  use  the  sprays,  we  had 
on  display:  bottle  sprayers,  tank  sprayers, 
sprinklers,  and  a  syringe  type  spray.  Also 
shown  were  a  pot  edge  waterproofer,  and 
aluminum  foil  collars.  Markers  made  from 
plastic,  metal,  wood  and  adhesive  tape  were 
shown.  As  there  is  no  end  to  the  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  soil  mixtures,  we  talked  about  basic  in¬ 
gredients  such  as  humus,  garden  soil,  sand, 
Zonolite,  chicken  grits  and  pebbles.  Additives 
from  experimentation  and  as  preventatives 
are:  sphagnum  peat,  S  p  o  n  g  e-Rok,  Bacto- 
Michigan  peat,  ground  limestone,  charcoal, 
Fermate,  bone  meal  and  tobacco  dust. 

Plastic  trays  were  used  for  rooting  leaves 
in  a  starting  medium.  Other  methods  pre¬ 
sented  were  water  in  colored  bottles  or  just 
water  in  a  glass  jar  with  a  collar.  Information 
was  given  regarding  rooting  leaves  in  sand 
and  vermiculite,  sphagnum,  a  mixture  of  peat 
sphagnum  and  sand,  a  mixture  of  sphagnum, 
Zonolite  and  sand,  and  a  mixture  of  soil  and 
sand.  We  showed  a  few  aids  such  as  a  trowel, 
scoop,  Transplantone,  Rootone,  types  of  pots. 

Our  visitors  were  greatly  interested  in  a 
table  of  books  and  magazines.  Of  course  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  was  on  display,  also 
books  on  African  violets,  magazines  contain¬ 
ing  articles  about  African  violets,  yearbooks, 
a  current  program,  and  a  book  on  varieties 
(new  and  similar  types).  One  of  our  members 
remained  at  this  table  and  answered  such 
questions  as  how  to  subscribe  to  the  Magazine, 
and  to  join  our  Central  Connecticut  Club. 
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How  To  Raise  Club  Funds 


Elizabeth  W.  Round,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


OUR  club,  the  Baltimore  West  End  African 
Violet  Club,  has  been  successful  in  raising 
funds  through  the  sale  of  postcards  that  we 
purchase  from  The  Current  Company,  Box 
2245,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  These  cards 
retail  at  $1.00  a  box,  and  may  be  purchased 
for  55c  a  box  if  purchased  in  quantities  of 


An  old-fashioned  wall  telephone  with 
the  word  “Hello."’ 

An  old  fashioned  lamp  with  -“A  little 
light  on  the  subject!” 

A  cuckoo  clock,  with  “Time  for  a  note!” 

A  kitchen  range,  with  the  wording 
“What’s  cookin’?” 

The  Busy  Housewife  series  pictures: 

The  housewife  ironing,  with  the  wording 
“Between  my  ‘Pressing  Duties.’  ” 

The  housewife  cooking,  “Just  to  let  you 
know  what’s  cookin’.” 

The  housewife  shopping,  “Always  in  the 
market  for  NEWS!” 


6  or  more  boxes.  There  are  40  cards  in  each 
box,  and  they  are  lithographed  in  beautiful 
colors. 

One  box  has  a  spray  of  violets,  and  all  40 
cards  are  of  the  same  design. 

Then  there  are  three  sets  of  Post-A-Notes, 
and  in  these  boxes  there  are  40  cards,  10  each 
of  4  different  designs. 

The  Americana  series  pictures: 

The  housewife  hanging  up  clothes,  “Just 
a  line  or  two.” 

The  Conversation  Piece  set  shows: 

A  rocking  chair  with  the  words, 
“Thoughts  from  my  rocking  chair!” 

A  coffee  mill,  “Time  for  a  Coffee 
Break!” 

A  perfume  bottle,  “Thinking  of  you.” 

A  pair  of  scales,  “Weighing  my  thoughts.” 

1  ■  J. 

1  .  ■  I 

Mrs.  George  Domnisse,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Here  are  some  ideas  for  smaller  clubs  to 
make  money  for  their  treasury: 

Last  year  at  show  time  I  purchased  a  large 
economy  size  bag  of  vermiculite  (18  pounds) 
for  $2.45  and  a  large  bag  of  perlite  (28  pounds 
plasterer’s  aggregate)  for  $1.70  from  a  local 
lumber  yard.  These  were  packaged  up  in 
plastic  bags,  3  coffee  cans  to  each  bag,  and 
sold  at  the  show  for  25c  each. 

As  it  is  still  impossible  locally  to  buy  per¬ 
lite  in  small  bags  I  will  buy  perlite  again  this 
year  for  resale  at  our  show.  When  you  sell 
Vs  of  the  bag  of  vermiculite  ~  it  is  paid  for. 
When  1/4  of  the  bag  of  perlite  is  sold  ™  it  is 
paid  for.  Plastic  bags  were  used  which  were 
no  longer  air  tight,  therefore  unfit  for  freezer 
use.  This  year  we  are  ready  with  new  bags  as 
a  “scad”  of  new  ones  were  purchased  on  sale 
last  summer  at  a  paint  store  for  Ic  each. 

Jane  P.  Knight,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Our  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society 
has  a  membership  of  91,  with  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  around  50  at  each  meeting.  To 
accommodate  this  number,  we  hire  a  small 
hall,  where  we  also  hold  our  African  violet 
shows.  Our  dues  are  only  $1.00  a  year,  and 
we  make  most  of  our  money  by  selling  sup¬ 
plies  at  each  meeting. 

We  buy  plastic  pots  in  case  lots  from  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.,  and  sell  them  as  follows: 

2^4  inch  — -  .03  each;  2^/2  inch  —  .04  each; 
3  inch  — -  .05  each;  SVz  inch  pots  and  tubs  ■ 
.06;  4  inch  pots  and  tubs  —  .08  each. 

We  also  sell  plastic  saucers:  small  .06  each; 
medium  .08  each  and  large  .10  each. 

We  sell  a  lot  of  the  2V2  inch  pots  as  we  feel 
the  jump  from  21/4  to  3  inch  is  too  great,  and 
most  of  our  members,  being  home  folks,  have 
the  time  for  repotting. 

We  sell  African  violet  potting  mix  in  plastic 
bags  at  35c  for  3  pounds  and  $1.00  for  9 
pounds.  We  sell  a  lot  of  this  to  our  members 
and  at  our  shows,  and  it  works  out  very  well 
for  our  plants. 

Charcoal  is  bought  in  large  bags  and  pack¬ 


aged  in  sizes  to  sell  for  15c  and  25c.  We  also 
buy  vermiculite  in  large  quantities  and  sell 
it  in  bags  for  15c  and  25c.  Other  items  for 
sale  are:  labels,  Sponge-Rok,  fertilizers,  and 
small  plastic  greenhouses  which  grow 
splendid  root  systems  on  leaves.  Green  plastic 
trays  are  for  sale  in  2  sizes. 

Sometimes  one  of  our  members  who  raises 
beautiful  plants  will  bring  in  one  not  a 
show  specimen  for  some  reason  —  and  we 
will  auction  it  off.  Other  members  will  donate 
small  plants  from  time  to  time,  which  we 
sell  cheaply  at  our  meeting.  Plants  of  any 
size  always  sell  well. 

We  take  in  anywhere  from  $7  to  over  $20 
at  each  meeting  from  our  supply  department, 
and  this  pays  our  expenses  with  a  substantial 
amount  left  over  for  our  shows.  We  always 
sell  supplies  and  plants  at  our  shows,  and  the 
public  is  most  anxious  to  get  them.  Plants  in 
good  bloom  in  3  inch  pots  are  bought  for  55c 
and  sold  for  $1.00  each. 

We  had  a  Yankee  Swap  at  our  Christmas 
party,  with  African  violets,  for  which  each 
member  playing  paid  55c  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  plant.  We  had  loads  of  fun! 
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CwArr  FROM  Cricken  Par’m 


Vera  Covert,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


HI  Neighbors!  Here  comes  Spring  once 
more.  With  Spring  comes  the  Convention 
and  the  National  Show.  This  Show  holds  the 
same  magic  to  a  Saintpaulia  grower  as  Christ¬ 
mas  does  to  a  child:  no  Christmas  tree  ever 
glowed  more  brightly  than  the  Commercial 
Exhibit  tables  of  beautiful  new  introductions. 
Too,  let  us  not  forget  the  amateur  hybridizer 
who  introduces  gorgeous  and  exotic  new  culti- 
vars  from  time  to  time  for  this  business  of  hy¬ 
bridizing  is  a  free  field- — ^thank  Heaven — and 
anyone  may  come  up  with  the  unusual.  The 
Saintpaulia  plant  itself  contributes  its  share 
with  startling  mutations  that  may  appear  on 
any  window  sill.  So,  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  new  to  be  seen  at  our  National  Show. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  business  at  hand. 
Pour  yourself  a  cup  of  coffee  and  ITl  tell  you 
what  it  is  all  about. 

As  you  know,  down  in  Tennessee  is  an  Af¬ 
rican  Violet  Magazine  editor  named  Alma 
Wright.  She  is  a  hard  working  gal  who  puts 
this  magazine  together  as  carefully  as  Dior 
ever  created  an  original  gown  or  John  Fred¬ 
ericks  a  hat.  Realizing  that  each  reader  has 
individual  interests,  our  editor  tries  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  good  African  violet  reading  for  all;  some 
want  technical  information,  some  want  hum¬ 
or,  some  want  to  know  just  exactly  how  the 
other  fellow  grows  plants,  and  in  every  issue 
it’s  all  there.  By  and  large,  the  professional 
or  authority  on  various  subjects  is  usually  so 
darned  busy  and  short  on  time  that  she  has 
to  seek  help  from  you  and  me.  It  is,  after  all, 
OUR  magazine,  where  we  share  knowledge 
and  information  with  each  other.  So,  our  edi¬ 
tor  asked  me  to  answer  some  questions  on 
gesneriad  relatives.  At  first  I  said,  “No,  I  am 
not  qualified,”  because  I  feel  that  just  grow¬ 
ing  many  (and  that  includes  losing  several) 
leaves  me  a  long  way  from  being  an  authority. 
Then,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  Paul  Ar¬ 
nold  some  questions.  He  has  a  greenhouse  full 
of  the  things  .  .  .  and  do  you  know  what  many 
of  his  answers  were?  Simply,  “I  don’t  know.” 
Next,  I  talked  with  Dr.  Moore.  He  wrote  a 
book  about  ’em.  His  answer  was,  “These 
plants  have  not  been  grown  in  the  cultivated 
state  long  enough  for  us  to  have  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  knowledge.”  So  with  these  facts  before 
me,  this  “fool  rushes  in  where  educated  angels 
fear  to  tread.”  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  learned  so  far,  and  I  invite  you  one  and 
all  to  make  any  necessary  additions  or  cor¬ 


rections.  (That’s  the  best  I  can  do,  Alma!) 

My  mail  has  been  filled  with  questions  on 
gesneriads.  Through  the  summer  and  fall 
there  have  been  visitors  .  .  .  readers  traveling 
in  this  area  .  .  .  who  looked  me  up  to  discuss 
these  relatives.  All  were  seeking  basic  infor¬ 
mation.  So  I  know  there  is  a  need  for  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  .  ,  .  but  where  shall  I  be¬ 
gin?  It’s  a  big  order.  However,  let  us  start 
with  a  known  quantity  the  Saintpaulia. 
This  is  a  fibrous  rooted  plant.  Many  other 
relatives  fall  into  this  class.  Then  there  are 
those  that  are  grown  from  rhizomes.  What  is 
a  rhizome?  Well,  it’s  a  fat  or  thin,  long  or 
short  worm-like  affair  made  up  of  scaly  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  rhizomes  resemble  miniature  pine 
cones.  Does  that  make  a  picture  for  you? 
Other  relatives  grow  from  tubers  or  rtiaybe 
I  should  say  bulbs.  Now  the  general  rule  is, 
fibrous  rooted  plants  have  continuous  growth, 
while  rhizomous  and  bulbous  plants  need  rest 
periods.  So  you  can  see  that  all  gesneriads 
are  not  grown  in  the  same  manner.  But,  like 
all  rules,  there  are  exceptions  which  I  will 
point  out  as  we  progress  with  this  discussion. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
about  all  the  relatives.  So,  I  will  touch  on 
those  which  I  think  would  be  the  most  famil¬ 
iar.  These  all  have  fibrous  rooted  growth,  the 
same  as  our  African  violets.  Let  us  begin  with 
Episcias.  Their  cultural  requirements  are:  very 
high  humidity,  extremely  porous  soil,  warm 
temperature  and  good  light.  They  are  dam¬ 
aged  at  temperatures  below  55  degrees.  These 
plants  flourish  under  greenhouse  conditions. 
The  window  sill  grower  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  all  conditions  100  per  cent  .  .  .  yet  they 
are  grown  in  the  home  successfully,  but  may 
not  be  as  compact  in  growth  nor  flower  as 
freely.  From  experience  I  can  say  mine 
react  favorably  to  a  fine  misting  several 
times  a  day,  especially  as  they  set  buds.  Of 
all  the  species  I  have  grown,  E.  dianthaflora 
seems  most  tolerant  of  a  cooler  and  drier  at¬ 
mosphere.  Episcias  may  be  propagated  by 
rooting  the  runners  or  stolons.  With  the  pink 
variegated  leaf  varieties,  I  have  had  better 
luck  leaving  the  runner  attached  to  the  parent 
plant  and  allowing  it  to  rest  on  a  pot  of  moist 
rooting  medium;  after  roots  have  formed  and 
the  runner  is  established,  sever  the  connecting 
stem.  Several  mistings  a  day  will  help  the 
runners  to  root.  I  speak  as  a  house  —  not  a 
greenhouse  —  grower.  Episcias  will  flourish 
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under  artificial  light  and  develop  fine  foliage 
as  well  as  lovely  bloom.  They  hang  happily 
from  a  basket,  trail  from  a  shelf,  make  a 
handsome  carpet  on  a  big  tray,  or  can  be 
trained  to  cluster  on  a  cedar  slab  or  a  totem 
pole.  I  grew  one  on  a  plastic  trellis  but  was 
not  as  pleased  with  the  effect:  it  seemed  stiff 
and  lacked  the  natural  look  (one  woman’s 
opinion  only). 

Nautilocalyx  are  large  plants  with  attrac¬ 
tive  foliage.  There  are  three  species  under 
cultivation  and  they  are  best  grown  as  pot 
plants  because  of  shrubby  erect  growth  ha¬ 
bits.  They  can  be  kept  in  constant  growth  by 
removing  old  stems  after  flowering,  or  by 
topping  tall  plants.  These  tops  may  be  rooted 
to  form  vigorous  new  plants.  Culture  require¬ 
ments  are  the  same  as  for  Episcias. 

Hypocryta  is  easily  recognized  by  its  strong¬ 
ly  swollen  and  pouched  flower.  H.  Nummul- 
aria  is  the  variety  more  commonly  grown  as 
it  is  a  natural  hanging  basket  plant.  It  likes 
warmth  but  will  tolerate  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees,  also  quite  strong  light.  It  needs  very 
porous  soil.  This  is  one  that  will  go  into  semi¬ 
dormancy.  It  may  shed  its  leaves  and  look 
forlorn  for  a  few  weeks  .  .  .  then,  when  it  has 
rested  itself,  new  leaves  appear  all  down  the 
stems  and  the  growing  and  blooming  cycle 
repeat.  Hypocryta  selloana  is  an  erect  shrub 
with  a  much  larger  leaf  and  mine  has  never 
shown  any  desire  to  rest.  After  it  blooms,  I 
top  it  and  new  side  growth  appears.  Topping 
is  not  necessary  but  it  keeps  the  plant  more 
compact. 

Columnea  —  Now  here  is  where  I  shall 
have  to  keep  a  tight  rein  because  I  become 
most  enthusiastic  over  this  enchanting  ges- 
neriad.  Some  of  the  species  are  soft  vines, 
others  are  stiff  trailers.  They  lend  themselves 
to  basket  culture.  The  rest  of  this  group  have 
stiffer  or  more  spreading  stems  and  are  best 
treated  as  pot  plants.  The  soil  mixture  must 
be  very  porous.  They  like  warmth  and  high 
humidity.  Their  native  habitat  is  the  moist 
forests  of  American  tropics,  where  many  grow 
on  trees  side  by  side  with  orchids.  If  grown 


in  cooler  temperatures  the  foliage  is  not  as 
lush  nor  will  they  bloom  as  freely.  New  plants 
may  be  started  from  tip  cuttings.  Frequent 
misting  is  advantageous.  The  vining  types  are 
apt  to  shed  the  older  leaves  near  the  root 
system.  Often  new  leaves  sprout  in  these 
spots.  When  they  fail  to  appear  after  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  it  is  well  to  shear  the  tip  and  start 
some  new  plants.  Dr.  Moore  told  me  that  in 
their  native,  wild  state  the  vine  will  be  grow¬ 
ing  from  a  crevice  in  the  tree  trunk.  It  follows 
an  upward  course,  putting  out  roots  at  inter¬ 
vals,  then  changes  to  a  horizontal  course  as 
it  creeps'  along  a  tree  branch,  where  it  bursts 
into  bloom.  The  full,  lush  growth  is  at  the 
tips.  I  have  found  in  setting  tips  to  root  that 
sometimes  many  leaves  drop  off.  If  kept 
misted,  new  leaves  quickly  form.  So,  obvious¬ 
ly  high  humidity  is  needed  when  these  plants 
are  disturbed  in  growth  pattern. 

Aeschynanthus  Probably  the  best  known 
is  A.  Lobbianus,  recently  listed  commercially 
as  lipstick  vine;  also  popular  is  A.  pulcher.  A. 
marmoratus  has  green  and  maroon  mottled 
foliage  that  is  handsome  and  deserves  a  place 
in  a  gesneriad  collection.  All  are  vigorous 
vines,  need  temperatures  of  70  to  80  degrees 
especially  during  the  flowering  period.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  tip  cuttings,  and  all 
need  porous,  well  drained  soil  to  give  their 
best  performance. 

Streptocarpus- — The  best  known  species  are 
probably  S.  Rexii  or  the  Weismoor  hybrids. 
They  are  lovely  pot  plants,  usually  grown 
from  seeds.  Some  plants  form  offsets  which 
may  be  separated.  All  the  species  are  easily 
propagated  from  leaf  cuttings:  nick  the  mid¬ 
rib  in  one  or  two  places  and  set  in  moist  sand. 
The  lesser  known  are  S.  saxorum,  a  graceful 
trailer,  and  the  erect  shrubs  S.  Holstii  and  S. 
Caulescens.  All  require  well  drained  soil  and 
high  humidity.  I  have  seen  the  last  three 
“flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree”  under  lights. 
The  foliage  was  a  beautiful  deep  green. 

There  are  two  more  gesneriads  I  should 
like  to  mention  as  I  know  some  readers  are 
growing  them.  Petrocosmea  Kerrii,  whose  na- 


Columnea  ‘Vera  Covert’ 


Episcia  ‘Quilted  Beauty’ 


#■ 


Nautilocalyx  bullatus 


tive  home  is  the  rain  forests  of  Siam,  is  a 
“toughie”  for  the  grower  without  patience.  I 
lost  one  P.  Kerrii  without  learning  one  single 
bit  of  worthwhile  knowledge.  Curiously 
enough,  this  plant  enjoys  wet  soil  —  and  I 
do  mean  wet;  also  low  light  intensity.  I  have 
seen  it  flourish  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees 
also  at  80  degrees,  so  it  has  a  wide  tolerance 
of  temperatures.  I  believe  it  will  grow  in  a 
heavier  soil  mix  than  most  gesneriads.  Em 
Hunt,  in  Canada,  says  it  responds  to  feedings 
of  phosphorus.  She  flowered  hers.  Alas,  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  producing  a  bud.  Don’t  ask 
me  why!  Nematanthus  longipes  is  a  sturdy  stiff 
trailer.  It  asks  for  a  bit  more  room  but  is 
deserving  of  attention,  with  its  waxy  leaves 
and  curious  bloom  that  hangs  by  a  thread-like 
stem.  It  likes  warmth  and  high  humidity  but 
seems  more  tolerant  of  soil. 

I  keep  repeating  humidity  but  I  can  hear 
you  say,  “Oh  sure,  easy  to  say,  but  HOW?” 
For  years  I  struggled  with  my  plants  when  the 
heat  was  turned  on  in  the  Fall  but  as  soon 
as  cold  weather  came  I  could  see  a  change  in 
their  growth.  Finally  I  invested  in  a  “fog 
maker.”  I  had  read  the  ad  for  it  in  this  maga¬ 


zine  but  not  until  I  saw  one  in  operation  as 
an  insecticide  sprayer  did  I  sense  that  it  could 
be  the  answer  to  my  humidity  problem.  It 
comes  with  a  pint  or  quart  base,  has  an  easy 
action  handle  and  is  equipped  with  2  extra 
sections  of  tubing  so  you  may  extend  the 
spraying  nozzle  as  far  as  24  inches  for  hard  to 
reach  areas.  It  produces  a  fine  fog-like  mist 
and  my  plants  have  shown  beneficial  results 
with  6  to  8  sprayings  a  day.  It  is  one  piece  of 
equipment  that  I  consider  necessary  for  the 
successful  growing  of  these  gesneriad  rela¬ 
tives  under  home  conditions  where  humidity 
is  low. 

Now  about  porous  soil  —  Regardless  of 
your  basic  mix,  you’ll  find  that  coarse  Sponge- 
Rok,  finely  broken  pieces  of  clay  pots  or  very 
coarse  sand  added  to  the  soil  will  increase 
the  porosity  and  provide  better  drainage.  Root 
systems  seem  to  need  air  —  of  this  I  am  con¬ 
vinced.  These  relatives  respond  to  more  fre¬ 
quent  feeding  than  Saintpaulias  but  nutrients 
must  be  drained  out  and  not  build  up  in  the 
base  of  the  container. 

I  have  tried  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
given  any  helpful  information.  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has 
anything  to  add  or  subtract:  or  you  might 
write  your  information  to  the  editor.  It  is 
only  by  pooling  our  knowledge  of  success  or 
failure  that  we  may  succeed  in  the  hobby  of 
growing  these  Kissin’  Cousins.  My  own  success 
has  not  been  spectacular,  nor  has  it  been  with¬ 
out  failures.  However,  when  I  do  grow  a  good 
specimen  and  it  blooms,  I  feel  that  I  am  re¬ 
warded  for  my  efforts.  Dr.  Moore  gave  his 
kind  permission  to  quote  from  his  book  and 
I  have  drawn  from  it  freely,  because  the  in¬ 
formation  has  been  so  helpful  to  me  in  the 
past;  I  wish  every  reader  interested  in  these 
relatives  owned  a  copy.  There  are  still  many 
problems  for  which  I  have  no  answers.  But 
please  don’t  be  afraid  to  try  some  of  these 
fascinating  plants.  Remember,  America  might 
never  have  been  discovered  if  Columbus  had 
not  been  courageous. 

Next  time,  we  will  discuss  some  of  the 
other  relatives  that  grow  from  tubers  or  scaly 
rhizomes.  Hope  you  had  fun  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  good  growing  to  you  all. 


My  Violet  Story 

Mrs.  Theodore  Milleville, 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

The  article  on  page  35,  March  1960  issue 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  with  the 
pictures  of  the  2  sick  looking  plants,  prompts 
me  to  write  about  my  experiences. 

Last  summer  I  had  some  plants  that  looked 
exactly  like  those  pictured,  but  the  centers  of 
my  plants  had  grey  leaves  that  were  soft  and 
limp.  I  threw  them  out  as  fast  as  I  noticed 
this  condition;  I  blamed  the  high  humidity  of 
the  summer,  but  when  winter  came  I  still  had 
trouble.  I  asked  other  growers  what  it  could 
be  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  the  answer. 
One  day  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Along!  of  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York,  on  the  phone;  she  asked  me 
what  kind  of  soil  I  used.  When  I  told  her  that 
I  purchased  my  soil  at  Grant’s  and  then  added 
peat  moss,  she  told  me  that  that  was  my 
trouble:  too  much  peat  moss,  plus  the  hot 
summer.  I  am  now  using  West’s  organic  mix 
and  the  results  are  amazing  .  .  .  healthy  plants 
plus  much  more  bloom  than  I  ever  had. 

The  only  other  “bug”  I  ever  had  was  about 
10  years  ago.  My  plants  had  holes  on  the 
outside  leaves  the  shape  of  a  quarter  moon. 
I  asked  other  growers  at  conventions  about  it, 
but  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  condition. 
I  took  leaves  and  rooted  them,  with  good  re¬ 
sults;  soon  the  same  shaped  holes  appeared 
again.  My  twin  granddaughters,  who  were 
then  3  years  old  and  lived  with  us,  told  me, 
“Grandma,  we  did  that,  when  we  get  mad  at 
you  we  pinch  your  violets.”  Did  I  scold  them? 
No;  I  was  so  glad  that  I  had  found  out  what 
my  trouble  was.  The  twins  are  now  13  years 
old,  and  when  they  went  on  their  vacation  last 
summer  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  Krog- 
man’s  Violet  House  in  Brookfield,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  brought  home  a  box  full  of  African 
violets  for  me;  I  had  given  them  a  list  of 
what  I  wanted. 

About  11  years  ago  I  had  one  plant  .  .  . 
now  I  have  275.  I  started  growing  African 
violets  when  my  friend  Martha  gave  me  some 
leaves;  her  plants  were  so  beautiful  that  I 
hated  to  have  her  take  any  leaves  from  them, 
but  when  she  offered  me  some  a  second  time, 
I  accepted  them.  She  has  taken  me  to  some 
violet  shows  and  to  the  Rochester  Convention; 
we  go  violet  shopping  together  and  compare 
our  plants;  it  is  fun  to  have  friends  who  enjoy 
the  same  hobby.  When  I  go  on  a  vacation  I 
stop  at  all  possible  violet  places;  when  we 
went  to  North  Dakota  I  decided  that  I  must 
stop  at  Krogman’s,  from  whom  I  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  list,  and  take  home  a  violet  plant  for 
a  souvenir.  We  did  not  have  much  room  in 
the  car,  so  I  held  my  precious  plant  on  my  lap 
all  the  way  home. 


Notes  On  Culture 

ECONOMICAL  GROWING  TRAYS  —  As  my 

husband  is  an  appliance  dealer  —  he  has 
quite  a  few  old  discarded  refrigerators.  Most 
of  these  are  stored,  under  the  store,  in  the 
basement.  One  day  while  there  I  was  prowling 
about  and  I  noticed  several  discarded  ice 
trays  lying  around.  I  decided  that  they  looked 
ideal  for  rooting  leaves  and  fon  holding  small 
pots.  So  I  took  them  home  and  tried  them 
out.  They  worked  fine:  were  easy  to  clean, 
light  weight,  and  a  nice  size  to  work  with. 
I  also  have  several  of  the  glass  drip  pans 
which  have  worked  very  nicely  for  the  same 
purpose.  Most  any  appliance  dealer  would  be 
glad  to  give  these  trays  or  drip  pans  to  you 
from  their  old  refrigerators  as  they  are  hauled 
off  to  the  scrap  iron  pile.  —  Mrs.  George  E. 
Hamm,  London,  Kentucky. 

ADVANCED  GROOMING 
OF  SHOW  PLANTS  ~ 

About  six  months  or  maybe  a  year  before 
show  time,  select  several  different  varieties 
that  you  would  like  to  grow  for  show.  Give 
them  the  best  growing  conditions  possible 
including  fertilization,  exposure,  humidity, 
and  turn  them  every  few  days  so  that  they 
will  grow  symmetrically.  Show  plants  will 
develop  best  if  they  are  not  crowded. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  well 
watered;  if  they  remain  dry  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time,  their  blooming  period  will  be 
shortened. 

Keep  all  old  blooms  and  bloom  stalks  re¬ 
moved  —  if  they  are  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
foliage  they  may  spot  it. 

Remove  the  dust  from  the  foliage  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  warm  water;  also  wash  the 
outside  of  the  pots. 

Remove  all  outside  yellow  leaves  before 
entering  your  plants  in  a  show.  As  a  protec¬ 
tive  measure,  it  is  wise  to  spray  your  plants 
with  Isotox  before  taking  them  to  a  show. 


I  have  a  large  violet  tree  that  holds  25 
plants;  and  two  steel  racks,  one  with  3  shelves 
and  one  with  5  shelves.  My  windows  have 
glass  shelves,  and  I  find  that  the  plants  in  the 
north  window  do  best  for  me.  I  have  Venetian 
blinds  that  I  can  tilt  to  keep  the  light  just 
right,  especially  in  the  hot  summer.  I  use 
plastic  pots,  water  from  the  top,  and  feed  my 
plants  Stim-U-Plant  and  Plant  Marvel. 

The  African  Violet  Magazine  gives  me  so 
much  enjoyment  that  I  never  want  to  be 
without  it.  I  also  find  much  pleasure  in  giv¬ 
ing  African  violets  to  sick  people  for  I  know 
how  much  joy  I  received  from  mine  when  I 
was  ill  .  .  .  they  cheered  me  up  so  that  I  forgot 
my  troubles.  end 
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•The  WICHITA  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY 
and  the  FANTASY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SO¬ 
CIETY  will  hold  an  African  violet  show 
March  4-5,  1961  at  the  St.  Anthony  Commun¬ 
ity  Center,  1206  E.  Second,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Mrs.  Jestine  Clerico  of  the  Wichita  Saint- 
paulia  Society  is  show  chairman  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Johnson  of  the  Fantasy  African  Violet 
Society  is  cochairman. 

•The  GLENDALE  CHAPTER  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  SOCIETY  will  present  its  third  annual 
African  violet  show  on  March  24th  from  1 
p.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  March  25th  from  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  Auditorium,  735  E. 
Lexington  Dr.,  Glendale  Ave,  Glendale,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Admission  35c.  Mrs.  George  Pondella 
is  show  chairman;  Mrs.  Josephine  Litton,  co- 
chairman. 

•The  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  annual  show  on 
April  14,  1961  from  2:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  at 
the  Fountain  City  Community  Building,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 


•The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUBS  OF  THE 
TWIN  CITIES  will  hold  their  eleventh  annual 
show  at  the  Golden  Rule  Store  in  downtown 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  on  April  6,  1961.  The  hours 
are  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

•The  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
OF  CARY,  North  Carolina,  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  show  April  8-9,  1961  at  the  Cary  Town 
Hall. 

•The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF 
LONG  BEACH,  California,  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  show  at  Norway  Hall,  681  Redondo  Ave., 
on  April  15-16,  1961.  Show  will  be  open  from 
1  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  the  15th  and  from  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  on  the  16th. 

•The  METROPOLITAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CLUB  of  Washington,  D.C.  will  hold  its  spring 
show  April  22-23,  1961  at  the  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  Auditorium,  Wisconsin  and  Western 
Aves.,  Washington,  D.C.  On  April  22  the  show 
will  be  open  from  1:30  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  and  on 
April  23  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Show  chairman 
is  Merwyn  M.  Schultz,  3415  -  38th  St.  N.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.C. 


News  and  Views 


Deadline  dates:  For  December  issue  September  1st;  For  March  issue  December  1st;  For  June 
issue  March  1st;  for  September  issue  June  1st. 

A  few  items  you  should  knoiv:  No  photos  can  be  returned.  Please  do  NOT  SEND  ME  NEGA¬ 
TIVES.  Please  send  no  newspaper  clippings.  Show  News  must  be  confined  to  200  words  or  less. 

Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


•The  COLUMBUS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCI¬ 
ETY,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  hold  its  annual 
show  April  27-28-29,  1961  at  the  F.  and  R. 
Lazarus  &  Company,  in  downtown  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Reuel  Cochran  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Sax¬ 
ton  are  cochairmen. 

•The  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SOCIETY  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
will  hold  its  annual  violet  show  on  April  29- 
30,  1961  at  the  Wauwatosa  Recreational  Build¬ 
ing,  1155  No.  73rd  St.,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin. 
On  the  29th  the  show  will  open  at  4  p.m.  and 
on  the  30th  from  10  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Geisler  will  be  show  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Zachary  Thorne  will  be  staging  chair¬ 
man. 

•The  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUB  will  open  its  3rd  annual  vio¬ 
let  show  at  the  Emporium,  Stevens  Creek, 
San  Jose,  California  on  April  21,  1961  from 
1:30  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  on  April  22  from 
10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

•The  LONG  ISLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  of  New  York  will  hold  its  seventh 
annual  show  at  the  Veterans’  of  Foreign  Wars 
Building  on  April  22-23,  1961.  Mrs.  Sybil 


Hagen  will  be  show  chairman. 

•The  SEATTLE  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY, 
will  present  its  eighth  annual  show  April  29- 
30,  1961  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Harvard  and 
East  Pine.  Lottie  Chandler  will  be  assisted 
by  A.  A.  Ballard  as  chairmen  of  the  show. 
•The  CEDAR  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CLUB  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  will  hold  its 
tenth  annual  show  April  30,  1961  from  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  at  the  Noelridge  Park  Pavillion, 
42  St.  and  Council,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  James  is  chairman  of  the  show. 
•The  JAMESTOWN  AFRICAN  V  lOLET 
CLUB  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  show  April 
29-30,  1961  in  the  Mongolian  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Jamestown,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Show 
chairman  will  be  Miss  Myrna  McKinney  with 
Mrs,  Richard  Aim  as  cochairman. 

•The  SIOUXLAND  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  will  hold  its  tenth  annual 
show  April  30,  1961  at  the  Sioux  City  Audi¬ 
torium. 

•The  SANTA  MONICA  BAY  CHAPTER  of 
the  African  Violet  Society  of  Santa  Monica, 
California,  will  hold  its  ninth  annual  show  on 
May  5-6-7,  1961  at  the  Santa  Monica  Civic 
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Auditorium,  1855  Main  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
California.  Doors  open  on  May  5th  from  1 
p.m.  to  10  p.m..  May  6th  from  10  a.m.  to  10 
p.m..  May  7th  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Mrs. 
Edmund  Sherer  will  be  chairman. 

•The  BALTIMORE  WEST  END  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUB  will  hold  its  seventh  annual 
show  May  5-6,  1961  at  Westview  Hall  in  the 
Westview  Shopping  Center,  Baltimore  Mary¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Marie  Tarr  is  show  chairman;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Kern  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Fromm,  co- 
chairmen. 

•The  METROPOLITAN  ST.  LOUIS  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  will  hold  its  ninth  annual  violet 
show  at  the  Display  House,  Missouri  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  (Shaws  Garden)  May  6-7,  1961. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aksel  Gander  will  be  show 
chairmen. 

•The  NORTH  SHORE  AFRICAN  SOCIETY 
of  Long  Island  will  hold  its  third  annual  show 
at  American  Legion  Hall,  Mill  Dam  Road  and 
New  York  Ave.,  Halesite  (Huntington),  Long 
Island,  May  6-7,  1961.  Doors  open  from  2  p.m. 
to  10  p.m.  on  May  6th.  On  May  7th  from  1 
p.m.  to  8  p.m.  Show  chairman  will  be  Mrs. 
Raymond  Moffatt  of  Melville.  Mrs.  Leroy  Van 
Houten  of  Lloyd  Harbor  and  Mrs.  Kurt  Kuhn 
of  Huntington  Station  will  assist  her.  Mrs. 
Harold  Glick  of  Huntington  and  Mrs.  William 
Hube  of  Huntington  Station  will  assist  in  the 
horticulture  department. 

•The  LOS  ANGELES  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  will  present  its  twelfth  show  May 
12-13,  1961  at  the  Crenshaw  Community  and 
Youth  Center,  3820  Santa  Rosalia  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  hours  are  1  p.m.  to 
10  p.m.  May  12th  and  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  May 
13th. 

•The  BALTIMORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CLUB  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  will  hold  its 
annual  spring  show  on  May  12-13,1961  at 
the  Eastpoint  Community  Hall,  Eastpoint 
Shopping  Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

•The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  EAST 
BAY,  Oakland,  California,  will  hold  its  third 
annual  show  May  20-21,  1961  in  the  Lakeside 
Park  Garden  Center,  666  Bellevue  Avenue. 
Doors  will  be  open  from  2  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on 
May  20th  and  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  May 


21st.  Visitors  are  welcome. 

•The  RALEIGH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCI¬ 
ETY  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  will  hold  its 
annual  show  April  15-16-17,  1961  at  F.  W. 
Woolworth’s  Cameron  Village  Store,  Raleigh, 
N.  Carolina. 

•DESERT  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  will 
hold  its  second  violet  show  May  7,  1961,  from 
11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  It  will  be  at  the  Masonic 
Temple,  44702  N.  Cedar  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•The  UNION  COUNTY  CHAPTER  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
violet  show  April  21-22,  1961  at  the  Masonic 
Temple,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 

•The  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  UTAH 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  African  violet 
show  April  9-10,  1961  at  the  Prudential  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  Building,  33rd  South 
and  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Hours 
are  from  1  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  the  9th  and  from 
10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  the  10th. 

•The  DES  MOINES  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CLUBS  I  &  H  will  present  their  spring  show 
April  22-23,  1961  at  the  Des  Moines  Water 
Works  Filter  Plant  with  the  theme  of  “Violet 
Rainbow.”  Mrs.  Ted  Cutler,  Grimes,  Iowa, 
will  act  as  show  chairman. 

•The  MEMPHIS  AND  SHELBY  COUNTY 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  will  hold  its 
spring  show  April  29th-30th  at  the  Memphis 
Museum,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

•The  VI-CLUB  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  present¬ 
ed  its  first  African  violet  show  in  the  Bright- 
moor  Community  Center,  October  22-23,  1960 
with  the  theme  “Violets  on  Parade.”  Mrs. 
John  Cassidy  was  sweepstakes  winner  with 
a  total  of  20  ribbons.  She  also  won  queen  of 
the  show,  runner-up,  best  variegated  foliage 
variety  and  the  Avis  Newcomb  award.  Show 
chairman  was  Mrs.  Cherry  who  won  a  special 
award  ribbon  for  a  plant  of  Charm  Song. 
Many  ribbons  were  won  by  other  members 
and  a  number  of  arrangements  were  entered. 
•MERI-DIAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  held 
its  first  show  in  April  at  the  Junior  College 
Activities  Building,  Meridian,  Mississippi. 
Gold  Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Cliff  Eg- 
gerton;  she  also  took  the  sweepstakes.  Purple 


1 — Pictured  at  the  Wisconsin  “Violet  Pow  Wow”  holding  plants  grown  by  Mrs.  Frank  Luedtke,  Sr.  are  Mrs. 
David  Buchta  with  Shag  and  Mrs.  Harold  Stein  with  Snows  of  Kilamanjaro.  2-— Thyla  Cassidy,  the  show  stag¬ 
ing  chairman  for  the  Vi-Club  of  Detroit  with  her  prize-winning  violets,  Cherry  Wine  (left)  and  Irish  (right). 
3— -Mrs.  E.  C.  Anderson  shows  Mrs.  J.  L.  Chivington  the  silver  cup  she  won  for  her  queen  of  the  show  entry. 


Ribbon  Award  went  to  Mrs.  Vivian  Williams 
and  queen  of  the  show  went  to  Mrs.  Bernice 
Posey.  Mrs.  Bea  Hardie  won  runner-up  to 
the  queen.  In  the  junior  division  Kevin  Wil¬ 
liams  won  queen  of  the  show  with  a  plant 
of  Polar  Ice. 

•FIRST  HALIFAX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SO¬ 
CIETY,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada  held  its  sixth 
annual  show  in  St.  David’s  Presbyterian 
Church  Hall  on  June  4,  1960.  A  plant  of  Boyce 
Edens  won  best  plant  in  the  show  and  also 
the  best  single.  A  plant  of  Arbutus  won  the 
most  points  for  Mrs.  V.  J.  Pattison.  Miss  Anna 
J.  Mclnnes  had  the  most  artistic  arrangement 
and  also  the  best  collection  in  the  show. 

Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Tyner  of  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick  served  as  judge.  Mrs.  Erie  Fraser 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boudreau  were  show  chairmen. 
•The  STANLEY  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIO¬ 
LET  SOCIETY  held  its  fourth  annual  show  in 
Albemarle,  N.  Carolina,  on  May  8-9,  1960. 
The  theme  of  the  show  was  “Violet  Trails  to 
Happiness.”  Queen  of  the  show,  a  plant  of 
Fringed  Rosette  was  entered  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Anderson  also  won  sweep- 
stakes  for  the  most  silver  cups.  She  also  won 
runner-up  for  sweepstakes.  Mrs.  Robert  Hat¬ 
ley  won  the  blue  ribbon  sweepstakes.  Mrs. 
Anderson  won  the  Dixie  gold  ribbon  award. 
Miss  Ruth  Patton  won  a  purple  Dixie  award. 
•The  WISCONSIN  COUNCIL  OF  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  CLUBS  held  its  first  show  in  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin,  October  1-2,  1960.  Carrying 
out  the  theme  of  the  shj>w,  “Violet  Pow  Pow” 
was  an  Indian  woodland  setting;  a  large  tee¬ 
pee,  campfire,  and  waterfalls  with  violets 
nestled  at  the  base  of  evergreens. 

Mrs.  Frank  Luedtke,  Sr.,  of  Racine  had 
best  double  pink,  a  plant  of  Faberge.  Best 
double  white,  N  o  r  e  e  n;  best  single  white, 
Snows  of  Kilamanjaro;  queen  of  the  show, 
Shag.  Mrs.  Wm.  Wall  had  largest  plant,  Jubi¬ 
lee.  Mrs.  Ray  Rode,  Milwaukee,  best  artistic 
screen;  Mrs.  Z.  Thorne,  best  table  setting; 
Mrs.  M.  Gribble,  Madison,  unusual  container; 
Mrs.  Marvin  Luttrop,  Milwaukee,  best  minia¬ 
ture  arrangement. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Hinton,  Milwaukee,  had  the  most 
blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Helen  Bartel  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Krogman,  the  best  commercial  exhibits. 
There  were  a  number  of  blue  ribbon  winners 
from  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Madison  and  Beloit. 
Mrs.  David  Buchta,  Racine,  was  chairman, 
assisted  by  a  committee  from  Racine. 

•The  DECATUR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCI¬ 
ETY  held  its  annual  violet  show  October  22- 
23,  1960  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  building  with  Mrs. 
Mae  Blakeney  as  show  chairman.  “Woodland 
Fantasy”  was  the  theme  of  the  show.  A  three 
tiered  waterfall  was  surrounded  by  rocks, 
palm  trees  and  violets  in  bloom.  Tables  were 
covered  with  natural  colored  burlap  to  display 
the  many  violets.  One  special  table  held  min¬ 
iature  violets,  another  had  unusual  contain¬ 
ers,  and  one  held  an  educational  exhibit. 


Grafting  African  Violets 
With  Petrocosmea  Kerrii 

Em  Hunt,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  grafting 
leaves  of  African  violets  with  Petrocosmea 
Kerrii  leaves,  and  have  had  some  success.  I 
have  had  a  few  plants  of  each  parent  and  also 
three  plants  of  the  graft. 

Two  of  .  the  plants  from  the  graft  have 
bloomed.  One  has  a  bloom  of  average  size 
with  a  shape  similar  to  Pink  Wonder;  the 
bloom  is  white  with  a  lovely  tight  frill  of  a 
sky-blue  color;  the  plant  is  very  pale  with 
variegations  of  darker  green,  but  the  leaves 
curl  under  and  this  spoils  it.  The  other  has  a 
very  waxy,  shiny  leaf,  quite  wavy  (a  lot  like 
the  African  violet  leaf),  but  the  blooms  are 
very  tiny,  in  fact  very  small  like  Kerrii,  and 
they  never  seem  to  mature  fully.  They  stay 
half  closed  for  days  before  they  decide  to  fall 
off;  they  are  a  fragile  pale  blue.  The  African 
violet  parent  was  a  white.  I  have  some  leaves 
down  of  the  first  graft  mentioned,  and  they 
have  young  plants  just  coming  up,  which,  so 
far,  look  like  the  parent  leaf. 

As  for  the  third  plant  —  it  has  not  bloomed 
yet.  It  is  very  different  from  the  other  two  as 
it  is  the  palest  of  them  all  in  foliage,  but  is 
getting  a  little  darker  as  it  matures.  end 


Pink  Fluorescent  Lights 

Polly  Schmeltzer,  Arlington,  Virginia 

We  feel  we  have  not  given  the  pink  fluo¬ 
rescent  lights  a  true  test,  but  when  my  hus¬ 
band  retires  in  the  near  future  we  hope  to  do 
a  lot  of  experimenting  with  our  lights  and 
plants. 

The  only  place  where  the  plants  have  re¬ 
mained  under  the  pink  lights  for  any  length 
of  time  is  on  our  banquet  display  table.  We 
have  two  four-light  40  watt  fixtures  over  this 
table,  using  2  pink  and  2  cool  white  lights  in 
each  fixture.  We  have  pink  lights  scattered 
around  the  room  among  the  90  fluorescent 
lights,  but  the  plants  go  out  so  fast  we  cannot 
give  the  pink  tubes  a  real  test  as  to  their 
effect  on  growth  and  bloom.  We  do  like  the 
pink  lights  for  they  give  a  warm  glow  to  our 
room  and  deepen  the  beauty  of  our  pink  vio¬ 
lets. 

We  find  that  placing  the  pink  or  warm 
white  bulbs  to  the  front  of  our  fixtures  cuts 
the  glare  in  half.  This  is  a  big  help,  for  I 
spend  8  to  10  hours  a  day  among  our  beauti¬ 
ful  violets,  and  love  it.  end 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  June  1st;  for  December  issue,  September  1st; 
for  March  issue,  December  1st;  for  June  issue,  March  1st.' 


•The  Raleigh  African  Violet  Society,  North 
Carolina  observed  its  sixth  birthday  party  at 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  October.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1960-61:  president,  Miss  Mabel  M.  Jones;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Pike;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Silvers;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Wood;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Haywood  Williams.  Mrs.  D.  O.  Pike  presented 
the  outgoing  president,  Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming, 
Jr.,  with  a  sterling  silver  bowl  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  — -  inscribed  with  the  Society's  name  and 
the  years  served.  Each  year  perfect  attendance 
ribbons  are  given:  1  year  White  Ribbons  were 
presented  Mrs.  D.  O.  Pike,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Silvers, 
and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Silvers.  A  4  year  Pink  Ribbon 
was  presented  Mrs.  O.  D.  Fleming,  Jr. 

•Mrs.  Jean  Spencer  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter,  California 
and  was  installed  by  Gordon  Baker  Lloyd, 
well-known  garden  advisor.  Other  officers  in¬ 
stalled  were:  vice  president,  Mrs.  Gifford 
Thrasher;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gar- 
acochea;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Stanley  Russell;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  May  Milligan. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was,  also,  guest  speaker  and  his 
topic  was  “Let  Your  Christmas  Be  Light.” 

A  Christmas  Tea  was  held  after  the  regular 
business  meeting. 

•The  Tri-City  African  Violet  Society,  Califor¬ 
nia  elected  the  following  officers:  president, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Liniger;  vice  president,  John 
Rymer;  secretary,  Mrs.  Bernice  Osborn;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hathaway.  The  Tri-City 
Club  will  hold  its  annual  violet  show  on 
March  2,  3  and  4th,  1961,  at  the  Community 
Savings  and  Loan  in  Paramount,  California. 
•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York  had  as  its  guest  at  the  November 
meeting,  William  Garrett  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company.  He  spoke  on  “Growing 
Under  Fluorescent  Lights,”  which  was  both 
educational  and  helpful  to  those  interested  in 
furthering  their  hobby  under  lights.  The 
Christmas  party  was  held  in  St.  Marks  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  on  December  22,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  contributed  a  flowering  violet  to  be  taken 
to  local  nursing  homes  for  the  patients  to 
enjoy.  January  found  us  concentrating  all  our 
efforts  on  the  preparation  of  our  plants  for 
our  second  annual  violet  show,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  St.  Marks  Methodist  Church, 
Pleasant  Plains,  Staten  Island  on  April  22, 
1961.  With  the  success  of  our  first  annual 
show  last  April  still  uppermost  in  our  minds, 
we  are  planning  to  have  a  bigger  and  better 
second  show. 

•The  Baltimore  African  Violet  Club,  Mary¬ 


land  held  its  election  of  officers  at  the  No¬ 
vember  meeting.  The  following  officers  were 
installed  in  December  to  take  office  in  Janu¬ 
ary:  president,  Betty  Deckleman;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Cora  Spath;  corresponding  secretary, 
Charlotte  Schenck;  recording  secretary,  Helen 
Merker;  treasurer,  Arthur  Johnston;  member¬ 
ship  secretary,  Julia  Dousa. 

•The  Happy  ’Ours  African  Violet  Club,  New 
Jersey  held  its  annual  Christmas  dinner  on 
December  1,  1960  at  the  Brownstone  House. 
After  the  dinner,  at  which  several  guests  were 
present,  an  exchange  of  gifts  was  held,  with 
each  person  bringing  a  gift.  The  committee 
for  the  Christmas  dinner  was  Mrs.  David 
Everson,  chairman  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Hopper, 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Hepp  and  Mrs.  Harry  Laughlin. 

•The  Bellflower  African  Violet  Society,  Cali¬ 
fornia  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  Mrs.  Viola  Wilson; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Bernice  Osborn;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Rita  Brahn;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen 
Rymer.  These  officers  were  installed  at  the 
annual  Christmas  dinner. 

•The  Wachusett  African  Violet  Society  Of 
Gardner,  Massachusetts,  was  invited  to  the 
home  of  Miss  Marjorie  Adams,  Athol,  Mass., 
a  member  of  the  club,  for  the  September 
meeting.  Fifty-seven  members  and  friends  at¬ 
tended.  The  program  was  a  discussion  panel 
composed  of  Stanley  Kendig,  Miss  Hazel  Cur¬ 
tis  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nelson,  followed  by  a 
review  of  Miss  Adam’s  violet  collection.  At¬ 
tendance  prizes  were  awarded  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Simonetti,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Yuoconis  and  Mrs. 
Carroll  Kelly.  Assisting  Miss  Adams  at  the 
luncheon  table  were  Mrs.  Arthur  Perkins, 
Miss  Betty  Sweet  and  Mrs.  Madeline  Rafferty. 
•The  new  officers  for  the  Windsor  African 
Violet  Society,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada  are: 
president,  Mrs.  Ray  D.  Clark;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Barber;  secretary,  Mrs.  Hudson 
Pelton;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Carle  Russell.  The 
club’s  first  meeting  as  an  Affiliated  Chapter  | 
was  a  visit  to  Albert  Buell’s  Greenhouses  —  j 
everyone  was  thrilled  by  his  collection  of  Af-  | 
•  rican  violets.  At  the  September  meeting  the  j 
members  enjoyed  seeing  slides  from  the  Na-  j 
tional  Society.  They  also  examined  young  ; 
plants  grown  from  leaves  obtained  at  a  leaf  ! 
exchange  at  an  earlier  meeting.  An  enlighten-  , 
ing  discussion  on  the  young  plants  followed.  | 
•The  Countryside  African  Violet  Club,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  held  its  September  meeting  i 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  O.  F.  Isenberg,  Baraboo, 
Wisconsin.  Mrs.  William  Wall  gave  a  talk 
entitled  “Hints  on  Last  Minute  Grooming  of  j 
Show  Plants”  in  anticipation  of  the  state  j 


1 — ^Members  of  the  Happy  ’Ours  Society,  N,  J,  packing  Christmas  boxes  for  patients  at  the  Valley  View 
Hospital,  Preakness,  N.  J.  2— At  the  Wisconsin  State  Violet  Pow  Wow,  front  left  to  right,  Mrs.  James  Dawson, 
Mrs.  Harold  Stern,  back  left  to  right,  Mrs.  David  Buchta,  Mrs.  Mathew  Diderich/  3--Left  to  right,  Mrs,  Emma 
Bernheim,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Pike,  Mrs.  Haywood  Williams,  Miss  Mabel  M.  Jones,  of  the  Raleigh  African  Violet 
Society,  N.  C. 


council  show  held  on  October  1  and  2nd  in 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  David  Johnson  was 
hostess  for  the  October  meeting.  Plants  from 
the  project  leaf  given  out  in  February  were 
judged.  Mrs.  Johnson  received  a  beautiful 
milk  glass  planter  for  the  best  plant.  Mrs. 
Robert  Jennings  gave  a  report  on  the  state 
council  show  and  on  the  state  council  meeting 
held  in  Milwaukee. 

•The  Omaha  African  Violet  Club,  Nebraska 
elected  the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs. 
Fred  Smith;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Leslie  Jen¬ 
sen;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lilley; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Adams; 

*  treasurer,  Frank  Kucirek. 

•The  Capital  District  African  Violet  Society, 

,  New  York  installed  the  following  officers,  at 
their  October  meeting,  for  the  ensuing  year: 
president,  Mrs.  F.  Henry  Galpin;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Mary  Shufelt;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Leora 
Waldron;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
Knight;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Leon¬ 
ard  Jerry. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Springfield, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania  has  recently 
been  honored  by  the  Philadelphia  Home  for 
I  Incurables  in  their  83rd  annual  report,  pub- 
;  lished  in  their  magazine.  The  club  has  been 
I  visiting  the  home  monthly  since  1950,  spread¬ 
ing  cheer  and  beauty.  Gifts  to  the  home  in¬ 
clude  many  African  violet  plants,  Easter 
plants,  Christmas  decorations,  a  record  player 
with  200  records.  At  Christmas  time  home- 
j  made  cookies  and  candy  was  distributed  and 
a  full  course  dinner  was  served  to  the  pa¬ 
tients.  Also  many  have  been  entertained  at 
members’  homes.  Other  activities  of  the  club 
include  a  workshop  where  members  are 
!  taught  the  “know  how”  of  growing  good  Af¬ 
rican  violets  as  well  as  species.  Members  of 
I  the  club  have  served  as  speakers  at  various 
j  club  meetings.  Library  books  on  every  phase 
i  of  African  violet  culture  are  distributed  to 
I  members.  Test  plants  are  reported  on,  from 
!  time  to  time.  The  society  also  has  open  house 
:  day  when  members’  homes  are  visited  to  show 

each  one’s  success  with  African  violets  and 
gesneriads.  A  handkerchief  exchange  at  their 
annual  birthday  meeting  is  much  enjoyed; 
slides  are  shown. 

The  club  is  a  100%  membership  Affiliated 


Chapter  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America,  Inc. 

•The  Treaty  Towne  African  Violet  Society, 
Greenville,  Ohio  elected  the  following  officers 
for  1961:  president,  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Ward  Lehman;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Lanson  Abernathy;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Niswonger;  treasurer.  Miss  Threasa 
Kenworthy. 

•The  Columbus  African  Violet  Society,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  has  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  year  1961:  president,  Mrs.  George 
Markel;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  William 
Armstrong;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Wilkinson;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Reuel 
Cochran;  treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Karch;  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Walker.  Instal¬ 
lation  was  held  at  the  January  meeting. 

•The  Kentuckiana  African  Violet  Society, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Slack  for  the  November  meeting.  Of¬ 
ficers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Conrad;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Covault;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Healy; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Beeten; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Brink. 

•The  Pomona  Valley  African  Violet  Society, 
California  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  Monday,  October  17,  1960,  at  LaVerne, 
California.  The  guest  speaker  was  Mrs.  John 
Gutridge  of  Los  Angeles,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  the  subject 
of  “Preparing  Show  Plants.” 

After  the  program  the  newly  elected  offi¬ 
cers  were  installed,  with  Mrs.  Gutridge  as 
installing  officer.  Each  officer  was  presented 
with  a  dainty  little  blooming  violet  seedling 
in  a  small  graceful  ceramic  pot  tied  with  pink 
and  blue  ribbons.  When  each  one  had  been 
given  her  place,  the  ribbons  were  looped  to¬ 
gether,  indicating  the  co-operation  expected 
between  the  officers.  The  following  officers 
were  installed:  president,  Mrs.  Ethel  Houdy- 
shel;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cooper; 
second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Mildred  Mc- 
Keague;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ca- 
dle;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Clara 
Mills;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Vera  Wright.  A  past 
presidents’  pin  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mable 
Rathbone,  the  out-going  president,  who  had 
served  so  faithfully  for  the  past  two  years. 
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•The  Glendale  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet 
Society,  California,  held  its  first  president’s 
tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  October  23rd.  The 
tea  table  was  beautifully  appointed,  with  a 
centerpiece  of  bird  of  paradise  and  yellow 
mums.  Delicious  refreshments  were  served. 
Mrs.  Bernice  Gunther,  president;  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Jensen,  Mrs.  Adeline  Pondella  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Miller,  past  presidents,  poured.  Each  presi¬ 
dent  attending  from  a  neighboring  Society 
was  presented  with  a  gift. 

•The  Milwaukee  County  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  Wisconsin,  held  its  annual  fall  luncheon, 
on  October  19,  1960,  in  the  recreation  hall 
of  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  The  center  of  the  tables 
were  decorated  with  lovely  varieties  of  vio¬ 
lets.  Each  guest  received  a  plant  of  Command 
Performance  which  they  must  groom  and 
show  at  the  annual  violet  show.  The  guest 
speaker,  Mrs.  Grace  Eyerdom  of  Granger  Gar¬ 
dens  was  introduced  by  the  program  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  William  Krogman.  The  topic  “Hy¬ 
bridizing  and  Originating  New  Varieties”  was 
very  informative. 

The  luncheon  was  a  huge  success  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 

•At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Chico  Af- 
.rican  Violet  Society,  California,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  president,  Mrs.  Dan 
Seay;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Larry  Chab;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Wallace  Whitney;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Boysol.  Installation  was  in  January.  On 
November  19,  Mrs.  Whitney  was  guest  speak¬ 
er  at  a  violet  tea,  sponsored  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Corning,  California.  The 
color  decor,  in  orchid  and  violet  using  white 
milk  glass  and  silver  service,  made  a  strik¬ 
ing  background  for  the  African  violet  ar¬ 
rangements.  Mrs.  Whitney  spoke  on  “Local 
Clubs,  Regional  Councils  and  the  National 
Society,”  followed  by  a  question  and  answer 
period. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  installed  new  officers  at  the  No¬ 
vember  meeting.  They  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Florence  Mitchell;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Powell;  secretary,  Mrs.  Rita  Braun;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  Elsie  Davis. 

•The  Toronto  African  Violet  Society,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  held  its  first  annual  violet 
bazaar,  on  November  15th  at  Glebe  Road  Uni¬ 
ted  Church.  Seventy  persons  attended,  making 
the  event  a  huge  success.  Members  donated  a 
splendid  collection  of  rooted  leaves,  small  and 
larger  blooming  plants,  fancy  planters,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  soils,  etc.  Refreshments  were  served 
and  the  tea  tables  proved  a  good  place  for 
members  to  discuss  their  violets. 

•The  officers  of  the  Rancocas  Valley  Violet 
Club,  located  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  are 
as  follows:  president,  Mrs.  Doris  Simpson; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Thomas  Conway;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Helen  Tomlin;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Betty 
Ermell.  The  club  has  just  completed  a  trip  to 
Hi  Hill  Gardens  at  Etters,  Pa.  The  owners 


Mrs.  Jean  Spencer  has 
been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay 
Chapter,  Santa  Monica, 

Calif,  for  the  1961  club 
year. 

served  coffee  and  cake  and  their  hospitality 
was  much  enjoyed.  On  the  return  trip  a  lovely 
dinner  was  enjoyed  at  the  Plain  and  Fancy 
Farms,  in  the  Amish  style;  this  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  Dutch  country,  which  was  of 
great  interest  to  all  members. 

•The  First  African  Violet  Society  of  Cary, 
North  Carolina,  at  the  November  meeting, 
elected  the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Jones;  vice  president,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Waff, 
Jr.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Esther  Mitchell;  treasurer, 
H.  J.  Waff,  Jr.  The  out-going  president,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Waff,  Jr.,  gave  her  report  of  the  year. 
Books  were  donated  to  the  newly  organized 
Public  Library.  The  club  presented  Mrs.  Waff 
with  a  lovely  set  of  costume  jewelry.  The 
yearbooks  were  presented  to  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waff,  in  memory  of 
their  mother. 

•The  Jamestown  African  Violet  Club,  New 
York,  held  its  August  meeting  at  the  School 
Park  with  a  tureen  dinner  served  in  honor 
of  the  members’  husbands:  covers  were  for 
45.  The  president,  Mrs.  Burmeister,  presided 
at  a  short  business  meeting.  Program  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson,  presented  awards 
to  Mrs.  Charles  Wuertzer,  Mrs.  Lavern  Claw¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  Murray  Smith.  At  the  September 
meeting  the  members  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Mrs.  Nelson  Wheaton,  Hamburg,  New 
York  to  view  her  violets.  A  picnic  lunch  was 
served,  Mrs.  Wheaton  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Nelson  McMahon,  also  from  Hamburg.  More 
than  40  members  and  guests  participated  in 
a  tour  of  homes  at  the  October  meeting.  Those 
opening  their  homes  were,  Mrs.  Marvin  Lof- 
gren,  Mrs.  Lavern  Clawson  and  Mrs.  George 
Hall.  Each  home  featured  a  beautiful  display 
of  violets.  Following  the  tour,  tea  was  served 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  Cole.  The  tea  table 
was  centered  with  an  arrangement  in  keeping 
with  the  fall  season,  with  violets  predominat¬ 
ing.  The  November  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Jamestown.  Plans  were 
made  for  a  Christmas  party;  each  member 
was  asked  to  bring  a  child’s  toy  which  was 
given  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  distribution, 
also  a  gift  of  $10.00  each  to  the  Salvation 
Army  and  P-J  Christmas  Happiness  Funds 
was  voted. 

Program  chairman,  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson, 
introduced  Mrs.  Murray  Smith  who  gave  a 
talk  on  disease  and  insects  of  African  violets. 

•The  Racine  African  Violet  Society,  Wiscon- 
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sin,  has  a  club  project  that  is  proving  both 
interesting  and  rewarding.  A  list  is  being  kept 
of  the  birthdays  of  shut-ins  at  homes  for  the 
aged  and  violet  plants  in  plastic  pots,  which 
have  a  saucer  attached  for  easy  watering,  tied 
with  a  gay  bow  and  birthday  card  are  boxed 
and  delivered  for  their  birthdays.  It  is  such 
a  pleasure  to  deliver  these  plants,  those  re¬ 
ceiving  them  are  so  pleased  to  have  something 
to  care  for  and  watch  grow. 

•The  Happy  ’Ours  African  Violet  Society  of 
Hawthorne,  New  Jersey,  with  50  members, 
had  an  interesting  Christmas  project:  they 
made-up  175  boxes  for  patients  at  Valley 
View  Hospital  in  Preakness,  New  Jersey. 
These  boxes,  which  were  shoe  boxes  covered 
with  Christmas  paper,  held  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles:  TV  slippers  (knitted  by  the  members), 
tooth  paste  and  brushes,  combs,  soap,  wash 
and  dry  tissues,  ribbon  and  bobby  pins  for 
women  and  shaving  cream  for  the  men,  home¬ 
made  cookies  candy  and  etc.  The  boxes  also 
had  a  napkin  ring  with  a  package  of  Life 
Savers  in  it.  The  patients  who  wished  a  violet 
were  given  one  —  these  were  donated  by  two 
of  the  club  members.  There  are,  also,  children 
there  and  for  the  girls  the  club  gave  dolls 
with  extra  clothes  and  a  doll  bed  —  for  the 
boys  games. 

•The  Wisconsin  Council  of  African  Violet 
Clubs  held  their  annual  fall  meeting  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin  on  October  19,  1960,  at 
the  new  Y.M.C.A.  Reports  were  read  from  the 
very  successful  first  all  state  show  held  in 
Racine  on  October  1st  and  2nd.  The  Country¬ 
side  African  Violet  Club  of  Madison  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  bulletin  which  is  mailed  to  council 
members  three  times  each  year. 

New  officers  for  the  coming  year  will  be: 
president,  Mrs.  Ed  Toellner;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Rosenak;  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  L, 
Hughes;  treasurer,  Mrs.  James  Dawson.  After 
the  business  meeting  the  members  met  with 
the  Milwaukee  County  group  for  a  delicious 
luncheon. 

•A  red  sleigh,  filled  with  snow-white  African 
violets  and  surrounded  by  snow-man  candles, 
centered  the  banquet  table  at  the  annual 
Christmas  party  of  the  Saintpaulia  Society  of 
Williamsville,  New  York  at  the  Williamsville 
Inn  on  December  12th.  New  officers  installed 
were:  president,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Garner;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  John  Mineo;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Laura  Young;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Addison  Smith. 
A  gift  exchange  preceded  the  installation. 
•The  Long  Island  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  started  its  season  off  with  a  talk  by 
Prof.  Barke  of  the  Long  Island  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  of  Farmingdale,  L,  I, 
who  spoke  on  “Plant  Diseases  and  Insects, 
Their  Control  and  Prevention,”  A  series  of 
small  horticultural  and  arrangement  shows 
for  our  members  only  will  alternate  monthly 
;  and  speakers  on  arrangements,  plant  soils,  hy- 


X-Ray  Can  Make  Tough 
New  Diseases  As  Well 
As  Beautiful  Violets 

C.  and  F.  Elderkin,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Some  time  when  you  have  a  microscope 
over  lOOx  we  suggest  that  you  take  a  look 
at  the  epidermis  of  an  African  violet  leaf. 
You  will  see  hundreds  of  bacteria  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  multiply.  Probably  all  of 
these  microscopic  plants  are  harmless  or  they 
might  even  be  beneficial  so  why  worry  about 
them? 

Let  us  suppose  you  wanted  to  treat  some 
leaf  cuttings  with  X-ray.  Those  harmless  little 
bacteria,  will  be  changed.  Half  of  these  mutant 
bacteria  Will  like  animal  matter  so  if  you 
happen  to  scratch  your  finger  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  get  in  the  cut  they  will  be  very 
happy,  and  no  doubt  you  would  not  enjoy 
their  company.  The  other  half  of  these  mu¬ 
tant  bacteria  would  rather  dine  on  some  kind 
of  plant  tissue.  Some  of  these  would  rather 
live  on  dead  plant  tissue  while  others  will 
have  digestive  fluids  which  would  help  them 
to  successfully  attack  a  living  plant.  They  are 
already  living  on  your  African  violet  leaf 
which  has  not  built  up  its  resistance  after 
being  cut  off  the  parent  plant  ~  and  slightly 
burned  with  X-ray.  You  will  have  a  colony  of 
a  new  kind  of  bacteria.  They  could  be  a  tough 
new  disease,  and  you  really  don’t  need  an¬ 
other  headache. 

When  we  get  leaves  ready  to  be  treated 
with  radiation  we  dip  them  in  two  different 
fungicides,  two  insecticides  and  an  antibiotic 
—  that  will  kill  everything  but  the  leaf. 


bridizing  and  show  procedure  are  planned. 

•  The  Tennessee  Valley  African  Violet  Club 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee  re-elected  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
ney  D.  Rainey  president  and  Mrs.  Fred  Cof- 
felt  second  vice  president  at  its  November 
meeting.  Other  members  who  will  serve  as 
officers  for  1961  are:  Mrs.  Mack  Eaves,  first 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Thomas  Parker,  record¬ 
ing  secretary;  Mrs.  Charles  McClain,  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary;  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cowart, 
treasurer.  In  1960  the  club  participated  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Knox 
County  Council  of  Garden  Clubs  and  won  a 
special  award  for  its  entry  consisting  of  three 
African  violets  in  a  gold  picture  frame  lined 
with  black  satin.  A  specimen  plant  was  placed 
outside  the  frame  at  each  end.  The  exhibit 
was  staged  on  a  table  covered  with  a  green 
mat. 


LILIAN  JARRETT,  October  16,  1960 
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Genetic  Check-List 

Dr*  S*  C.  Eeed,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


IT  has  been  five  years  since  the  last  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  known  genetic  traits  of  the 
African  violet  appeared  in  the  March  1956 
issue  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine.  The 
reason  for  the  five  year  interval  between 
check-lists  is  that  not  many  new  mutations 
with  major  effects  have  appeared  during 'the 
last  few  years.  No  doubt  some  major  mu¬ 
tations  exist  which  have  not  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention. 

There  is  not  space  to  describe  again  the 
traits  previously  recorded  in  the  December 
1954  and  the  March  1956  (Vol.  9,  No.  3)  issues 
of  the  African  Violet  Magazine.  However,  the 
names  and  genetic  symbols  for  all  traits,  old 
and  new,  are  included  in  table  1.  The  newly 
described  traits  will  be  recognized  by  the 
reader,  but  some  of  the  older  ones  may  have 
been  forgotten,  so  reference  to  the  March  1956 
issue  may  be  helpful. 

At  first  glance  the  names  and  genetic  sym¬ 
bols  may  seem  useless  and  confusing.  They 
are  necessary  when  more  than  one  person  is 
working  with  the  heredity  of  different  traits 
so  that  communication  between  the  workers 
is  possible._  Civilization  could  not  appear  until 
names  for  ideas  and  objects  were  invented. 
The  symbols  are  used  without  fail  in  writing 
about  corn  and  other  material  where  exten¬ 
sive  genetic  work  has  been  done. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  a  capital  letter 
is  used  as  the  symbol  for  each  trait  which 
behaves  as  a  dominant  in  its  inheritance,  and 
a  small  letter  for  each  recessive.  The  symbol 
for  the  girl  type  leaf  is  G  and  the  non-girl 
type  would  be  g.  When  we  come  to  Geneva, 
the  name  for  the  thin  white  edge  of  the 
flower,  we  cannot  use  the  G  again  for  this 
characteristic  as  well  as  for  Girl,  so  we  must 
add  the  next  letter  in  the  name  which  gives 


Ge  as  the  symbol  for  the  Geneva  flower  color 
pattern. 

Another  source  of  bewilderment  may  re¬ 
sult  from  observing  that  at  one  point  five 
traits  are  listed  on  the  line,  that  is,  pink, 
fantasy,  redderness,  blush  and  calico.  This  is 
done  because  the  five  characteristics  and  the 
normal  non-pink  gene  are  all  the  same  spot  on 
the  chromosome,  though  only  one  of  the  vari¬ 
ants  can  be  on  a  particular  chromosome  and 
any  one  plant  cannot  have  more  than  two  of 
the  six  colors,  as  it  has  its  chromosomes  in 
pairs. 


Table  1 

Genetic  check-list.  The  traits  of  Saintpaulia 
which  have  had  their  genetic  behavior  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment. 


DOMINANTS 


Trait 

Symbol 

Girl 

G 

Double 

D 

Snow  (and  Mottled) 

S,  Sm 

Pink  Amethyst 

A 

Geneva 

Ge 

Blue  Delight 

Bd 

Fringed 

Fr 

Papillose 

Pa 

Painted 

Pd 

Pigment  Inhibitor 

I 
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Five  Dots 

Fd 

Blue  Wonder 

Bw 

Holly 

H 

Butterfly 

Bu 

Watermellon 

Wa 

Miracle 

M 

Ruby 

Ru 

Sweet  Pea 

Sw 

Speckles 

Se 

Basket 

B 

Longifolia 

L 

Red  (plum) 

RECESSIVES 

r 

Spooning 

sp 

Pink,  fantasy, 
calico 

redderness,  blush, 

p,  pf,  pr,  pb, 

White 

w 

Star 

st 

Yellow-Brown 

yb 

NON-MENDELIAN  INHERITANCE 

Crazy  Quilt 

Frosty  (Wintergreen,  etc.) 

I  have  not  been  idle  during  the  five  years 
between  genetic  check-lists.  Further  questions 
arise  continuously  about  traits  which  have 
already  been  studied  in  a  preliminary  fash¬ 
ion.  Snow  (S)  and  Mottled  (M)  were  listed 
in  the  previous  check-list  as  dominant  genes 
which  inhibit  pigment  formation  and  thus 
give  flowers  with  some  white  in  them.  After 
making  further  appropriate  crosses,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  these  two  genes  are  located 
at  the  same  place  on  the  same  chromosome 
and  are  therefore  alleles  of  each  other,  and 
of  the  normal  full  color,  ss.  It  is  possible  that 
Snow  and  Mottled  are  one  and  the  same  gene 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  this,  it  is  only 
possible  to  prove  that  they  are  at  the  same 
place  on  the  same  pair  of  chromosomes. 

Two  other  pigment  inhibitors.  Painted  (Pa) 
and  Blue  Delight  (Bd)  were  found  not  to  be 
alleles,  that  is,  they  are  not  at  the  same  place 
on  the  same  pair  of  chromosomes. 

Further  research  showed  that  plants  with 
variegated  leaves  such  as  Frosty  and  Winter- 
green  do  not  have  Mendelian  inheritance  for 
this  chlorophyl  deficiency  but  instead  have 
maternal  inheritance.  This  means  that  the 


trait  cannot  be  transmitted  through  the  pol¬ 
len  to  the  offspring  but  only  through  the 
mother.  All  the  seedlings  from  a  Wintergreen 
mother  will  have  white  and  green  leaves  but 
none  of  them  will  if  the  male  parent  is  Win¬ 
tergreen  and  the  mother  the  normal  green 
type.  It  is  clear  from  the  crosses  now  that  the 
trait  for  variegated  leaves  does  not  reside  in 
a  chromosome  in  the  cell  nucleus  but  in  the 
plastids  in  the  cytoplasm.  These  plastid  de¬ 
fects  are  known  in  many  other  kinds  of  plants 
and  are  the  chief  examples  of  non-Mendelian 
inheritance  of  practical  importance. 

One  important  function  of  this  check-list 
is  that  of  providing  as  brief  descriptions  as 
possible  of  the  traits  included  subsequent  to 
the  previous  list.  These  follow,  but  in  reading 
them  it  should  be  realized  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  learned  about  how  the  genes  in¬ 
volved  produce  the  traits  seen.  Further  study 
of  the  development  of  some  of  these  character¬ 
istics  would  be  most  interesting. 

ADDITIONAL  DOMINANT  GENES 

Butterfly.  The  symbol  Bu  is  suggested  for 
this  trait  which  was  originally  in  the  strain 
called  Moire  Butterfly.  This  variety  had  light 
blue  flowers  with  darker  streaks.  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  plum  strain  with  darker  streaks  and 
a  pink  strain  called  Subtle  with  darker  streaks 
of  pink.  Under  some*  conditions  the  gene 
causes  enlargement  of  the  two  upper  lobes  of 
the  flower  to  give  the  appearance  of  “rabbits 
ears.” 

Watermellon.  This  trait  is  given  the  symbol 
Wa  and  is  most  often  seen  in  the  strain  called 
Ciackamus  Rattler.  It  is  a  striking  character¬ 
istic  which  affects  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
radically.  Small  branchings  of  the  veins  are 
absent,  the  veins  are  more  pronounced  and 
the  leaf  is  narrower  than  normal.  The  leaves 
stand  straight  up  when  the  Fringed  gene  is 
combined  with  Watermellon. 

Miracle.  This  is  the  gene  seen  in  the  variety 
Pink  Miracle.  It  gives  a  darker  pink  edge  on 
pink  flowers.  It  shows  in  the  progeny  from 
Pink  Miracle  crosses  but  I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  separable  from  the  pink  gene.  The 
symbol  M  is  assigned  to  it,  tentatively. 

Ruby.  The  symbol  Ru  seems  appropriate. 
This  gene  causes  more  intense  pigmentation 
of  the  top  two  lobes  of  the  flower  and  of  the 
tips  of  the  bottom  three  lobes.  It  can  be  seen 
in  plum,  pink  and  purple  flowers,  at  least. 
It  was  obtained  originally  from  Ulery’s  var¬ 
iety,  Ruby  Girl. 

Sweet  Pea.  Symbol  Sw.  This  gene  causes 
the  flower  to  resemble  a  sweet  pea  to  some 
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extent.  This  resemblance  is  due  mainly  to  the 
concavity  of  the  upper  two  lobes  of  the  flower 
with  a  lesser  “fluting”  of  the  lower  three.  It 
is  my  impression  that  the  trait  becomes  more 
extreme  if  the  Girl  type  gene  is  also  present 
in  the  plant. 

Speckles.  Symbol  Se.  This  trait  seems  to  be 
partially  dominant.  The  flower  of  the  variety 
is  white  with  a  pepper-and-salt  type  of  small 
colored  spots  or  speckles.  The  spots  are  very 
small  in  the  flower  bud  and  represent  a 
change  from  white  to  purple  or  some  other 
color  probably  in  single  cells  in  the  last  few 
division  cycles.  This  trait  is  very  distinct  from 
fantasy  and  calico  which  are  “ever-sporting” 
mutations  occurring  at  various  times  in  the 
development  of  the  flower.  If  the  spots  in 
“speckles”  are  mutations  they  are  synchroni¬ 
zed  in  appearance. 

Basket.  Symbol  B.  This  trait  has  been 
around  for  several  years.  The  -flower  stem 
produces  a  small  plant  which  then  resembles 
a  strawberry  runner.  The  small  plant  grows 
and  flowers  while  still  attached  to  the  mother 
plant;  there  is  a  second  small  plant  formed 
at  the  end  of  the  flower  stem  and  thus  a  chain 
of  smaller  plants  is  formed.  If  the  old  plant 
is  suspended  or  on  a  window  shelf,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  hanging  basket  display  may  be  obtained. 

Longifolia.  Symbol  L.  Mr.  Lyndon  Lyon  has 
produced  a  number  of  varieties  which  utilize 
this  gene.  The  leaves  are  long  and  tongue  like. 
The  flowers  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by 
the  gene. 

ADDITIONAL  RECESSIVE  GENES 

Pr  can  be  used  as  the  symbol  for  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  color  well  known  in  the  varieties  Red- 
derness,  Racy  Red,  Fuchsia  and  so  on.  The 
trait  is  at  the  same  location  on  a  chromosome 
as  the  pink  gene.  They  are  therefore  part  of 
a  series  of  several  alleles  or  partners  at  the 
same  gene  locus. 

Pb  is  the  symbol  for  “blush”  which  is  a 
very  light  pink. 

pc  is  the  symbol  for  calico  which  is  also  one 
of  the  multiple  alleles  at  the  pink  gene  lo¬ 
cation.  It  “shows  through”  when  the  other 
gene  is  the  purple  wild  type  giving  a  marbl¬ 
ing  pattern  of  the  flower.  Thus  it  is  partially 
dominant  to  the  wild  type  purple  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  dominant  to  pink.  It  is  expressed  as 
purple  dots  on  a  pink  background  when  the 
pink  gene  is  the  other  partner. 

St  is  the  symbol  for  the  recessive  gene, 
star,  which  when  present  in  the  double  con¬ 


dition,  stst,  gives  a  most  striking  change  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  flower.  If  a  species  existed 
in  nature  with  this  trait  were  found  it  would 
no  doubt  be  placed  in  a  new  plant  family  by 
the  plant  classifiers.  Star  changes  the  symme¬ 
try  of  the  flower  so  that  the  five  lobes  are 
symmetrical  and  each  lobe  has  a  stamen.  In 
the  wild  type  flower  there  are  only  two  sta¬ 
mens  and  three  very  small  staminodes.  The 
effects  of  star  are  truly  amazing. 

Yb  is  used  as  the  symbol  for  yellow-brown 
as  originally  observed  in  Meeds’  Yellow 
Brown  Girl.  The  flower  color  is  a  yellowish 
white.  Examination  of  the  surface  of  the  flow¬ 
er  under  the  microscope  shows  furrows  in  the 
epidermis  from  which  cell  sap  may  have 
exuded  and  oxidized  to  give  the  yellowish 
appearance  of  the  flower.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  cross  a  ybyb  plant  with  white, 
ww,  as  yet  to  test  whether  the  two  traits  are 
alleles  but  have  done  so  with  pink.  Pink  and 
yellow-brown  are  not  alleles,  the  offspring 
being  purple. 


LINKAGE  TESTS 

Table  1  lists  some  twenty  dominant  traits 
and  six  recessive  gene  loci  which  have  been 
studied.  There  are  only  fifteen  pairs  of  chro¬ 
mosomes  in  the  diploid  African  violet  so  some 
of  these  traits  must  be  located  on  the  same 
chromosome  with  each  other.  Over  100  cros¬ 
ses  have  been  made  in  search  of  such  asso¬ 
ciations  or  linkages.  Only  one  has  been  found, 
the  linkage  between  the  Girl  gene  and  the 
pink  locus.  The  two  gene  locations  are  about 
25  crossover  units  apart  and  this  linkage  was 
reported  in  the  1956  issue  of  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Magazine,  Volume  9,  No.  3  mentioned 
earlier. 


WILD  SPECIES 

There  are  between  12  and  20  wild  species 
of  Saintpaulia  available  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Carl  Clayberg  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  in  New  Haven 
and  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  crosses 
between  many  of  these  species.  In  some  cases 
the  hybrids  have  been  selfed  to  give  the  F2 
generation.  The  results  indicate  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  species  are  due  to  many 
pairs  of  genes,  each  pair  having  a  very  small 
effect. 

Thus,  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  and  the 
support  of  the  Research  Fund  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  we  are  gradu¬ 
ally  learning  how  heredity  produces  the  col¬ 
ors  and  forms  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
violets  which  mean  so  much  to  us. 
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Fig,  22.  Diagrams  of  karyotypes  in  the  Gesne riaceae ,  1,  Petrocosmea  Kerrii  (2n=34).  2,  P.  Par ryorum 

(Zn=34).  3,  Saintpaiilia  amaniensis  (n=15).  4,  S.  confusa  (n  =  15).  5,  S.  magungensis  (n=15)^  6,  S.  orbicularis  (n=15). 

7,  S.  shumensis  (n=15).  8,  Saintpaulia  sp.  from  Tanganyika  (n=15).  9,  Saintpaulia  'Snow  Prince'  (n  =  15).  10,  Saint - 

pauHa 'Snow  Prince  Supreme '  {n=  15) .  1 1  ,Chirita  Trailliana( 2n  =  18).  12.  Ae s chynanthus  longiflo rus  ( 2n=30) .  13,Ag^- 

mvla  parasitica  fn-l6).  14,  Lysionotus  serratus  (2n-32).  15,  Codonanthe  c rassifolia  (n=l6).  16.  Columnea  affinis 

lZn=18).  17.  C.  Allenii  (2n=18).  18,  C.  a^gi^  (2n  =  18) .  19,  C.  crassifolia  (2n=18).  20,  C.  linearis  (2n^l8).  21,  C. 

Oerstediana  (2n=18). 

Chromosome  Numbers  in  the 
Gesneriaceae' 


Excerpts  printed  with  permission  from  Baileya 

SAINTPAULIA 

LEVEN  species  of  Saintpaulia  have  been 
described  (6).  Chromosome  counts  of  eight 
species,  including  S*  ionantha,  and  of  well  over 
a  dozen  horticultural  varieties  are  known.  Of 
twenty-nine  reported  counts,  twenty-four  are 
n  =  15or2n  =  30.  Three  cultivars  with  2n 
=  60  are  clearly  tetraploids.  Although  a 
count  of  n  =  14  and  another  of  2n  =  28  also 
have  been  reported  for  S.  ionantha  (3,  8),  it 
is  believed  that  these  are  in  error,  particularly 
since  Saintpaulia  chromosomes  are  small  and 
difficult  to  count  (10).  A  number  of  successful 
interspecific  crosses  have  been  reported  (8; 

iThe  study  on  which  this  paper  is  based  was  made 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Department  of 
Botany  at  Cornell  University,  and  was  carried  out 
under  a  grant  received  from  Longwood  Gardens, 
Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  guidance 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Uhl  during  this  study.  Thanks 
are  due  also  to  Dr.  Harold  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  for  the  loan 
of  the  manuscript  of  his  “African  Violets,  Gloxinias 
and  Their  Relatives”  prior  to  its  publication. 


Catharine  P.  Fussell,  Biology  Department^ 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton,  N.  Y. 

also,  Professor  Sheldon  C.  Reed,  personal  com¬ 
munication)  and  a  large  number  of  cultivated 
varieties  have  arisen.  The  ease  of  hybridization 
in  cultivation  suggests  a  close  genetic  relation¬ 
ship  between  some  species.  Since  n  =  15  has 
been  reported  for  eight  of  the  eleven  described 
species,  it  appears  probable  that  this  number 
is  basic  for  the  genus. 

3.  Holzer,  Kurt.  “Untersuchungen  zur 
Karyologischen  Anatomia  der  Wur- 
zel.”  Osterreichische  Botanische  Zeit- 
schrift  99:  118-155,  1952. 

6.  Moore,  Harold  E.,  Jr.  African  Violets, 
Gloxinias,  and  Their  Relatives.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1957. 

8.  Rogers,  Owen  M.  “Some  Chromosome 
Counts  in  the  Gesneriaceae.”  Baileya 
2:  14-18,  1954. 

10.  Wilson,  G.  R.  “A  Note  on  the  Cytology 
of  Saintpaulias.”  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  5(2):  18-19,  1951. 
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VIOLET  PLANTER  LAMP 
from 

Strawberry  Hill  Violets 

156  Chestnut  Street 
Northampton  (Florence),  Moss. 

You’ll  love  the  quaint,  Early  American  charm  of 
this  delightful  floor  lamp. 

Antique  reproduction  of  bone  white  wrought 
iron,  6  adjustable  swing  arm  brackets  for  those 
extra  special  plants,  3-way  lighting,  57”  high  with 
charming  18”  hexagonal  chintz  shade  decorated 
with  our  favorite  flower. 

$39.95  Express  Collect— Send  check  or  M.  O. 

Home  of  1959  &  1960  Queen  of  NYSAV  Show 


NEW  LIGHTING  BY  FLORALITE 


NEW!  FIRST  TIME! 

A  NEW  DUAL  LIGHT  RAPID  START  FLUO¬ 
RESCENT  FIXTURE  for  violets  and  other  plants. 
No  Starters  Necessary.  Can  be  used  four  ways, 
as  a  4  tube,  as  a  4  tube  plus  2  incandescent,  as 
a  2  tube  or  as  a  2  tube  plus  2  incandescent.  48” 
long  with  151/2”  Reflector.  With  3  pink  and  1 
blue  or  4  any  color  tubes.  With  Rapid  Start 
Ballasts  $28.00  Postpaid. 

A  Brand  NEW  2  TUBE  DUAL  LIGHT  RAPID 
START  FIXTURE.  Extra  Wide  spaced.  7%” 
Centers  with  2  incandescent  sockets.  48”  long 
with  13”  Reflector.  With  Choice  of  2-40  watt 
Cool  White,  Warm  White  or  Daylight  Tubes. 
With  Rapid  Start  Ballast.  $18.00  Postpaid. 


ADJUSTABLE  CHAINS  TO  HANG  ANY 
FIXTURE  $1.25  POSTPAID. 

GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS  by 
Frederick  &  Jacqueline  Kranz  was  $4.95  Re¬ 
duced  to  $4.30  Postpaid. 

NOTICE!  All  48”  Fixtures  supplied  with  RAPID 
START  BALLASTS  at  no  Additional  cost  to 
you.  No  Starters  are  Necessary. 

Floral  Light  Plant  Cart  with 
shatter  -  proof  plastic  remov¬ 
able  trays  that  never  rot  or 
corrode.  2  tier  $41.50.  3  tier 
$51.50  F.O.B.  Adjustable  2  or 
4  tube  Dual  Light  Fluorescent 
Fixtures  extra. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  .  .  . 

Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflected 
through  the  perforated  shade  this  Starlite  Lamp 
is  a  perfect  setting  for  your  violets,  both  use¬ 
ful  and  decorative  18”  high,  14”  wide,  33”  long. 
Black  wrought  iron  finish.  Inside  of  reflector 
is  white  enamel.  Rubber  tipped  legs  never  mar 
or  slip.  For  up  to  32  plants  with  cord,  plug, 
and  2-20  watt  tubes.  $22.50  ppd. 

With  2-6  watt  sockets  add  $2.00. 

TIME-ALL  TIMER  1875  Watt  $11.95  REDUCED 
to  $9.25  Postpaid. 


FLORALITE  COMPANY 


E.  Ocikwood  Rd. 


Telephone  SO  2-1770 


So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SHATTERPROOF  PLASTIC  trays  with  remov¬ 
able  inserts  12”  x  18”  x  high.  Trays  only 

— $9.30  doz.  P.P.  15  or  24  pot  inserts  $9.30 
doz.  P.P. 


DUAL  LIGHT  FIXTURE.  A  combination  of  in¬ 
candescent  and  fluorescent  lights  made  especial¬ 
ly  for  African  Violets.  48”  long  with  13”  re¬ 
flector  and  2-15  watt  sockets.  Choice  of  2-40 
watt  Cool  White,  Warm  White  or  Daylight 
Tubes.  With  Rapid  Start  Ballast.  No  Starters 
Necessary.  $16.00  Postpaid. 

Cord  and  Plug  included  with  any  of  the  above. 

16”  LEGS  FOR  ANY  FIXTURE  $2.00  POST¬ 
PAID. 
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DUIVEN  SNOW»-U  nusual,  heavy  flowering  semi- 
double.  Large  white  flowers  with  yellow  pollen  cen¬ 
ters.  Diminutive  type  green  foliage.  $2.00 

ELIZABETH  DURKIN-Heavy  flowering,  very  frilled, 
clear  double  pink  with  long  graceful  flower  stems 
and  pretty  waved  foliage.  $1.50 

SATURN— Very  large  double  blue  flowers  showing 
much  pollen.  Unusual  light  edging  on  flower  petals. 
Vigorous  grower.  $1.50 

PINK  JADE-Huge,  full  double  pink  with  some  char¬ 
treuse  edging.  An  exotic  performer.  Nicely  waved 
foliage.  $1.50 

ROSE  DUST— Exceptionally  bright  pink  flowers  with 
lighter,  frilled  edging.  Beautifully  waved,  deep 
green  foliage.  $2.00 

MING  BLUE— Giant  flowers  with  deeply  serrated  pet¬ 
als.  Heavy  flowering,  deep  blue  color.  Slightly 
waved  foliage.  $2.00 

GLOWING  EMBERS-A  two-tone  cerise  pink,  with  up¬ 
per  petals  lighter  than  lower.  Occasional  chartreuse 
edging.  A  real  hit  at  the  last  two  conventions.  $1.50 
CHERRY  RED— Exceptional,  free  flowering  cerise  red 
with  showers  of  blossoms.  Good  soft  foliage.  Some¬ 
thing  special!  $1.50 

GOLD  BRAID— Striking,  double  frilled  deep  pink 
with  gold  edging.  Beautiful,  deep  green  waved 
foliage.  $2.00 


CARNATION  FRILLED  WHITE-Very  frilled  and  fully 
double  white  showing  traces  of  green  edging  on 
petals.  A  unique  variety.  $1.50 

CRUSADER— A  giant  two-tone,  medium  to  dark  red 
lavender  double.  Beautiful,  symmetrical  grower 
with  attractively  veined  foliage.  $2.00 

LAVENDER  CARIBBEAN— Huge  blue  lavender  with 
full,  double  blossoms.  Many  with  yellow  pollen 
centers.  A  nice  symmetrical  grower  and  excellent 
bloomer.  $1.50 

RACY  RED— A  bright  cerise  red  star.  A  semi-minia¬ 
ture  grower— interesting  color  addition  to  any  col¬ 
lection.  $1.50 

KINGS  RANSOM— Fine,  large  clear  pink  flowers  with 
frilled  chartreuse  edging.  Beautiful  deep  glossy 
green  foliage.  $2.00 

MARS— Large  red  lavender  fluted  blossoms.  A  strong 
grower  with  attractively  waved  foliage.  $1.50 

MISS  ATLANTIC  CITY— Large  raspberry  pink  frilled 
flowers  with  beautifully  waved  foliage.  A  real  hit 
at  our  greenhouse,  and  a  must  for  every  collection. 

$2.00 

ICEBERG— Large  open  flowers  showing  good  yellow 
pollen  center.  $1.50 

LAVENDER  ORCHID— Giant  flowering,  full  double  with 
yellow  pollen  centers.  Semi-miniature  foliage.  $2.00 


- - 

All  18  new  varieties,  $31.00  value,  now  only  $24.00  postpaid.  Any  $20.00  selection,  only  $16.50  postpaid. 
Any  $15.00  selection,  only  $12.75  postpaid.  Orders  under  $10.00,  add  .50  postage. 

Be  sure  fo  write  for  your  free,  16  page  full  color  catalog  showing  these  and  the  other  fine  violets  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  Fischer  Greenhouses. 


GREENHOUSES 

IINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


DEPT.  AV. 


BETHAYRES,  PA. 
Dept.  A.  V. 


Also  1 960  favorites  $1 .50  ea.,  Fireball,  Pink  Patti,  Pink  Parfait. 


All  cultivars  and  many  others  described  in  our  FREE 
new  1961  color  catalog,  sent  on  request. 


Orders  of  $3.75  or  less  add  45c  postal  charges, 
amount  add  65c,  West  of  Mississippi  85c. 


Over  this 


THE  NEWEST 


,  Best  by  Test  for  1961 
at  low  growers  prices  $1.50  ea, 

•  DOU  B LE  P I N  K  GE N EVA 

•  PASTEL  SWIRLS  / 

•  REGAL  GOLD 

•  GREEN  FOG 


Posfel 


POPULAR  BEST  BLOOMERS  AT  $1.00  EACH 


Afterglow,  America,  Blue  Tango,  Cherry  Pink,  Clarissa  Harris,  Double  Green 
Beads,  Double  Inspiration,  Fringed  Pom  Pon,  Fringed  Snow  Prince,  iris,  Little 
Jewel,  Pink  Geneva,  Purple  Knight,  Red  Glow,  St.  Louis,  Star  Gazer,  White 

Pride:'  ■ t  V'  :  ^ 

^'4 


FASCINATING  BEAUTIES  WHICH 
MERIT  CATALOG  LISTING  $1.25  EACH 


.  Blue^  Bess  „  * 

' -Blue  Flag 
Breathless 
Careless  Love 
Caro  lee 

Double  Clarissa  Harris 
.  Double  Red  Selections 
Fairy  Fringe 
-  Fringed  Raspberry 
.  Geneva  Wonder  ,, 
Kimberly 


Isle  of  Dreams 
Lilian  Jarrett 
Lingo 

May  Melody 
Melody  Air 
Moss  Rose 
Pink  Darkie 
Pink  Fire 
Pink  Fog 
Pink  Polka 
Pink  Snowball 


Purple  Frost 
Purple  Honey 
Purple  Pom  Pon 
Raspberry  Pink 
Red  Maverick 
Royal  Chiffon 
Sarnia 

Variegated  Maverick 
Velvet  Star 
Wedding  Ring 
White  Pride  Supreme 

Zorro 


SUPPLIES  for  GROWING  Healthy  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

(Order  directly  from  this  ad,  or  send  ten  cents  for  complete  catalog) 


Potting  Soil 

“NATURE’S  WAY”  African  Violet  Soil. 

(Famous  soil  mix  described  in  A.  V.  Magazine, 

December  1956) 

5  lb.  $1.50  (Zone  5  and  beyond  add  30c  additional 
postage) 

18  lb.  $2.98  plus  postage  (We  will  bill  you  for 
postage  to  your  zone) 

NITRA-GROW  African  Violet  Soil 

5  lb.  $1.50  (Zone  5  and  beyond  add  30c  additional 
postage) 

“POT-O-GOLD”  Use  in  place  of  soil. 

Excellent  for  drainless  planters  16  oz.  bag 
$1.25  ppd. 


For  Those  Who  Mix  Their  Own  Soil 


Greensand  (potash)  4  lb.  $1.00 

Bone  Meal  6  lb.  85c 

Ruhm’s  Phosphate  4  lb.  1.00 

Dolomite  Limestone  2  lb.  50c 

Fish  Meal  2  lb.  75c 

Hybro-Tite  (potash)  4  lb.  1.00 

(All  above  prices  plus  postage  —  we  will 

bill  you  for  postage) 

Charcoal  24  oz.  $1.25 

Vermiculite  8  qt.  1.25 

Sponge-Rok  432  Cii.  In.  1.35 

Sphagnum  Moss  (No  Damp  Off)  5  qt.  1.75 

Blue  Whale  Peat  Moss 

(Bantam  Bag-Approx.  10  lb.)  3.25 


For  Rooting  Leaves  Better 

Roigina  A.  V.  Leaf  Starter  $1.10 

Thompson  A.  V.  Rooter  (Hormone  Powder) 

2  oz.  bottle  1.25 

Rootone  (Hormone  Powder)  2  oz.  1.50 

1/4  oz.  40c 

“OUR  OWN”  Leaf  Rooting  Mix  4  qt.  1.50 


STOP  Leaf-Cutting  ROT  (Damping  Off) 

PANODRENCH  controls  “Damping  Off”  (rotting) 
Use  in  your  leaf  rooting  medium. 

1  oz.  bottle  —  $2.25 


For  "YELLOW"  Leaves 

TRU-GREEN  Organic  Chelate  Blend  satisfies 
“Trace  Element”  hunger.  8  oz.  can:  $1.75  ppd. 


LABEL  ON  Plastic  Tape^ — for  marking  leaves,  pots, 
etc.;  150  inch  roll  with  dispenser:  $1.00 


Prevent  MITE  Damage  With 


12  caps.  99%  Sodium  Selenate:  .  _  $1.65 

“P-40”  (2%  Sod.  Selenate)  Mix  with  your  potting 

soil.  1  lb.  -  _  _  $1.50 

“SEL-KAPS”  (2%  Sod.  Sel.)  24  caps.  _  $1.10 

DUPONT  MITE  Spray  (50%  Malathion) 

4  oz.  bottle  _  _  $1.75 

West  of  Denver,  add  10%  postage 
“NNOR”  Safe,  effective  spray  for  all  violet  pests. 
1  oz.  bottle  _  40c 


PLANT  FOOD  ...  All  Good  for  Violets 

KAPCO  Plant-I-Lizer  8  oz.  $1.00,  3  lb.  $3.00,  25  lb. 


$10.35  plus  postage 

PLANT  MARVEL  16  oz.  can  _  $1.45 

NUBUD  —  $1.00  NUGRO  ~  $1.00 

CANADIAN  BLUE  WHALE  —  12  oz.  _  $1.00 

ATLAS  Fish  Emulsion  —  4  oz.  _  50c 

ROIGINA  A.  V.  FOOD  54  caps.  _  $1.00 


For  Nematodes  and  Soil  Pests 

V-C  13  Nematocide  8  oz.  bottle  _  $2.75 

FUMI-SOIL  Capsules  (No  need  to  bake  soil 
if  you  use  these  along  with  V-C  13) 

24  caps.  _  _  $1.75  ppd. 

NEW  .  .  .  TROPI-GROWER  .  .  .  pictured  in  March 
1961  A.  V.  magazine  _  $2.98 


Pots  .  .  .  Saucers  .  .  .  Labels 

Round  (Assorted  Colors) 

IV4”  25/$1.00  50/$1.75  100/$2.80 

2”  25/  1.25  50/  2.25  100/  3.00 

21/4”  25/  1.50  50/  2.75  100/  4.00 

21/2”  25/  1.75  50/  3.00  100/  5.00* 

3”  25/  2.00  50/  3.75  100/  6.95* 

4”  25/  3.75  50/  7.00  100/12.00* 

*Soft  Green  only 
Square  (Green  only) 

3”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75  100/$  6.95 

4”  25/  3.75  50/  7.00  100/  12.00 

Saucers  (Black  only) 

2%”  (Fits  all  pots  up  to  3”  inclusive) 

25/$1.35  50/$1.85  100/$2.95 


African  Violet  Plastic  Tubs 
Colors:  Red,  Dark  and  Light  Green,  White 
3”  25/$2.40  50/$3.95  100/$7.75 

Add  10%  on  all  pot  orders  for  postage 


Labels:  “Lifetime”  4V2”  white  100/$1.25 

Thriftee  ^/a”  x  4”  (Green)  125/$1.00 

Little  Elfin  1/2”  x  3”  white  200/ $1.00 


Theonex  A.  V.  Book  _  $1.00 


SUNLIGHTER  Space-Saver  Plant  Stands  —  (Adv. 
Nov.  Issue  Pop.  Gardening  page  17)  8  tray  stand 
$34.95,  4  tray  stand  $21.95,  Fluorescent  lights  for 
each  level:  $12.95. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  Leaf  Special  6/$1.00 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  ROOTED  CUTTING 

SPECIAL  (Our  choice)  -  6/$3.50 

Zones  6-7-8,  add  25c  postage 


FREE:  Jr.  Soilmoist  Gage  included  with  each  order  totaling  $10.00  or  more.  All  items  sent  postpaid 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

MINIMUM  ORDER;  $1.00.  We  do  not  ship  C.O.D.  Send  check  or  money  order. 


Order  all  of  your  African  Violet  Growing  Supplies  from 

BERNARD  GREESON 

3548  N.  Cromer  Street  Milwaukee  11,  Wisconsin 


3871  West  133  St.  Cleveland  11,  Ohio 

BUYNAK’S 


New  1961  Variefies  featuring  our 
MASTER  SERIES 

Master  Series  have  been  developed  on  Caravan  Masterpiece.  Leaves  are  of 
normal  size  with  caravan  type  foliage.  Excellent  growth  habit.  Very  prolific. 


MASTER  CONTINENTAL  FLAIR— Light  green 
caravan  type  foliage.  Single  white  blossom 
with  a  wide  deep  purple  ruffled  edge. 

MASTER  EMPERIAL  VELVET— Black  caravan 
type  foliage.  Lush  wine-purple  single  flowers 
with  flaring  side  petals,  a  hint  of  green  ruf¬ 
fled  edge. 

MASTER  ENCHANTMENT  —  Foliage  light 
green.  Caravan  type  single  white  blossom 
with  an  enchanting  blue  border. 

MASTER  LILAC  TIME  —  Black  caravan  type 
foliage.  Silvery  lilac,  single  blooms,  prolific 
bloomer.  Two  flower  stems  to  each  leaf. 


MASTER  EMERALD  NECKLACE— Shiny  light 
green  caravan  type  foliage.  Yellow  green 
buds  opening  to  very  frilled  white  Star  shape 
blossom  with  purple  edging.  Very  ruffled 
tufted  centers. 

MASTER  RUBY  WINKS  —  Dark  green  slick 
foliage.  Very  large  rose-orchid  blooms  with 
ruby  tip  prolific  bloomer. 

MASTER  VENETIAN  LACE  —  Foliage  light 
green  caravan  type  single  white  blossom  with 
delicate  blue  frilled  edging. 

MASTER  GLAMOURS  CARMEN— Black  cara¬ 
van  type  foliage.  Medium  size  flowers  in 
wine  shade  with  heavy  ruching  and  flexible 
leaf.  Leaves  only. 


Fresh  cut  leaves  75c  each  —  Rooted  leaves  $1.00  each. 

Plants  ready  about  Sept.  1st.  $2.00  each  —  3  for  $5.00  plus  postage.  (214  in.  pots) 


ORCHIDS  IN  THE  SUN — Deep  green  spooned 
foliage.  Huge  pink-orchid  blossoms.  Picture 
on  page  55,  June  1960  issue. 

HAWAIIAN  ROSE — Deep  green  flat  girl  leaf. 
Bright  deep  pink,  full  double  blossoms  borne 
in  profusion.  Picture  on  page  56,  June  1960 
issue. 

SUMMER  LOVE  —  Light  green  spooned  leaf. 


huge  shell-pink  blossoms.  Has  two  flower 
stems  to  each  leaf. 

OCEAN  MIST — Large  silvery  blue  full  frilled 
double.  Large  yellow  pollen  centers.  10  to 
15  flowers  per  stem  on  quilted  foliage. 

PARADISE  PINK  ■ — -  Heavy  flowering  frilled 
clear  double  pink  long  graceful  flower  stems 
on  deep  green  tailored  leaf. 


Fresh  cut  leaves  50c  each  — ■  Rooted  75c  each. 

Plants  ready  now.  214  in.  pots.  $1.50  each  —  4  for  $5.00  plus  postage 
PLANT  ORDERS  CAN  NOT  BE  SHIPPED  WITH  LEAVES 


PLEASE  NOTE 

Minimum  order  $5.00  plus  $1.00  extra  for  postage  and  packing. 

All  orders  shipped  First  Class  SPECIAL  DELIVERY  which  gets  you  your  leaves  quicker  and  safer. 
Air  Mail  50c  extra. 

Orders  will  be  shipped  only  during  warm  weather  from  the  last  of  April  until  the  first  of  November. 
Due  to  heavy  sales  of  very  new  varieties  it  may  be  necessary  to  substitute,  or  return  your  money 
as  directed. 

Please  li,st  at  least  one  second  choice. 

Ohio  Residents  Add  3%  Sales  Tax. 

FREE — Leaf  cutting  of  our  S.  Grotei  3F  seedling  with  each  order. 

SEAWAY  TRAIL — Large  skyblue  full  double  blooms  on  round  S.  Grotei  type  foliage  that  trails 
like  the  original  S.  Grotei.  Blooms  constantly, 
or 

NAVY  TRAIL — ^Large  dark  blue  full  double  blooms  and  round  S.  Grotei  type  foliage.  If  planted  in 
moss  basket,  has  over  1 00  stems  of  flowers. 
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Violet  Care  .  .  .  Easy 

African  Violets  and  Women 

The  Amateur  and  Propagating 

The  World  is  Filled  with  Many  Things 

Try  African  Violets  in  Your  Arrangements 

Duplicate  Names 

Afternoon  with  Joy  Hutson 

My  Little  Grotto  and  Pets 

Summer  Growing  Problems 

African  Violet  Challenge 

Tanny  vs  Saintpaulia 

To  Keep  the  Leaves  Clean 
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A  Few  Words  About  Violets 

Insect  Control  by  Smoke 

Variegation  in  Saintpaulia 

A  Little  Knowledge  is  a  Dangerous  Thing 

Powdery  Mildew  Control 

The  Magic  Ingredient 

My  Episcia 

Accent  on  African  Violets 
Strange  Sounding  Names 
How  I  Grow  Seedlings 
Pollinization,  Seed  Pods,  Seedlings 
Plastic  Greenhouses 
Reshaping  An  Older  Plant 
Fluorescent  Lights 
When  to  Repot 

Requisites  of  a  Productive  Compost  Pile 
Sitting  on  a  Picket  Fence 
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Notice  To  Advertisers 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  owe  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  whose 
trust  has  been  placed  with  us.  As  a  result,  the  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the 
African  Violet  Magazine  reserve  the  right  to  accept,  reject  and/or  modify  in 
any  way  as  it  sees  fit  any  and  all  advertising  the  African  Violet  Magazine  may 
receive. 


BETTER  PLANTING 

1.  New  formula, 

2.  high  organic. 

3.  Not  too  heavy  or  light. 

4.  Has  shredded  sphagnum 
moss. 

5.  Decomposing  humus 

6.  aerates  soil, 

7.  holds  moisture, 

8.  feeds  beneficial  soil 
bacteria. 

9.  Better  drainage  than 
lightweight  mixes. 


HELPS  YOU  GROW 
FINER  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  THESE  42  ways! 


BETTER  FEEDING 

10.  A  finely  ground  food, 

11.  pure  USP  chemicals. 

12.  Quickly  available  to  plants. 

13.  Balanced  5-8-7  formula, 

14.  gives  more  blooms 

15.  healthier  plants. 

16.  Proved  by  years  of  use. 

17.  Contains  13  needed  trace 
elements. 


EASIER  FEEDING 

18.  Same  balanced  5-8-7 
formula. 

19.  Easier  to  use. 

20.  Concentrated  for  economy. 

21.  All  food — no  residues. 

22.  Give  plants  13  needed  trace 
elements. 


SYSTEMIC  control’ 

23.  No  mixing  or  spraying, 

24.  Place  capsule  in  soil, 

25.  Plant  absorbs  thru  roots. 

26.  Gives  immunity  to  mites, 

27.  mealy  bugs, 

28.  aphids,  etc. 

29.  Can’t  harm  plants. 


S^MKaps 


SPRAY  Pest  Control 

30.  Quick,  easy  to  use. 

31.  Kills  aphids  &  mites, 

32.  spiders  &  plant  lice, 

33.  exposed  thrips  &  white  flies, 

34.  mealy  bugs  on  house  plants. 


Stim-U-Plant  helps  you  derive  more  re¬ 
warding  pleasure  from  creating  and  grow¬ 
ing  America’s  greatest  house  plant,  the 
African  Violet. 


Other  Aids  &  Club  Materials 


35.  Perlite. 

36.  Vermiculite. 

37.  Charcoal. 


40.  Free  samples, 

41.  Show  tags  and 
booklets. 


38.  Peat  Moss.  42,  Displays  for 

39.  Peat  Humus.  educational  booths. 


Columbus  16,  O. 
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The  PIRFICT  LHiHIlH®  for  Africon  Violets 

FLUOiESCENT  FIXTURES 


MODEL  FH240 
FOR  2  TUBES  4®  WATT 

(Equal  to  about  249  Watt  of  regular  bulbi) 
Size:  4S’’  long,  13”  wide,  Weight  approx.  22  lb. 
Complete  with  2  daylight  bulbi 
3i”  rubber  cord  and  pull-switch, 
Underwriters  appro¥ed. 

$10J®  lACH 

For  additional  growing  results— if  ■©  desired— 
2  iochets  for  regular  light  bulbs  built  in, 

ADD  $1.50 


MODEL  FM240 

Same  m  Model  FH240  (above)  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  2  wrought  iron  legs,  18”  high,  with 
rubber  tips,  blam.  Weight  approx.  23  lb. 
complete  wltih  legs 

$12.50  EACH 


FOR  2  TUBES  20  WATT 
MODEL  FH220 

(Size:  24”  long,  13”  wide) 

(Equal  to  about  120  w.  of  regular  bulbs) 
38”  rubber  cord  and  puU-swltch, 
Underwriters  approved 

$8.f0  EACH 

TABLE  MODEL  WITH  LEGS 

$10.90  EACH 

Mail  check  or  Money  Order  to: 

FROSH  FLUORESCENT  CORE. 

Monufqcturert 
202  Oraod  Avanua 

FAliVIIW,  iergen  Countf,  NEW  JERSEY 
Please  send: 

□  MODEL  FH240  |1O.50 

P  MODEL  FM240  (Table  Model)  ill.SO 

□  MODM.  FH2»  $  8.§0. 

□  Built  in  2  sockets  for  regular  bulbs 

•1.50  per  ffactute. 

As  advertised,  for  which  I  enclose  check  or 

money  order  for  | 

In  addition,  I  wUl  pay  Railway  feipress  Freight 
charges  upon  delivery. 

Name 

Address  . .  . 

CltSr 


The  pots  rest  on  the  hardware  cloth. 


The  Drainage  Problem 
Is  Solved 

Mrs.  Vernon  G.  Cox,  Dallas,  Texas 

A  number  of  violet  growers  in  our  area  use 
the  'Conventional  “pots  in  a  tray  system,” 
permitting  some  water  to  remain  in  the  tray 
to  increase  the  humidity  near  the  plants.  To 
keep  the  soil  from  getting  waterlogged,  we 
used  to  set  the  pots  on  a  layer  of  fine  gravel 
or  rock 'grit  in  the  trays.  However,  we  have 
found  that  better  results  can  be  secured  by 
raising  the  pots  still  higher  in  order  to  provide 
better  air  circulation  and  to  minimize  the 
growth  of  disease  bacteria.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  making  some  wooden  frames  cov¬ 
ered  with  hardware  cloth.  The  frames  rest 
in  or  on  top  of  the  trays  and-  the  pots  are 
placed  on  the  hardware  cloth.  The  violets  are 
watered  from  the  top  until  drainage  through 
the  pots  appears.  Some  growers  partially  fill 
the  trays  with  a  layer  of  turkey  grits  as  be¬ 
fore,. -and  then  put  the  frames  in  place.  This 
provides  some  additional  moisture  storage 
but  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  stay  cleaner  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  submerged  or  in  contact 
with  the  grits. 

The  racks  or  frames  are  made  of  different 
sizes  to  fit  the  trays  with  which  they  are  used. 
Some  that  we  made  have  outside  dimensions 
of  18%  inches  by  48  inches.  The  frames  are 
made  of  redwood  strips  %  inch  thick  and 
1  Vs  inches  wide  that  we  obtained  from  a  lum¬ 
ber  yard,  who  cut  them  for  us  from  wider 
boards.  The  cross  members  in  the  frame  are 
about  8  inches  apart.  To  minimize  splitting, 
care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  small  and 
slender  crating  nails  which  hold  the  frames 
together.  After  assembly,  the  frames  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  %  inch  mesh  hardware  cloth 
stretched  tight  and  fastened  in  place  with 
small  staples.  The  completed  racks  are  given 
a  couple  of  coats  of  aluminum  paint.  • 
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Making  Use  Of  Flower  Stems 

Mrs.  John  L.  Ricker,  Norwood,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  William  Harriman,  a  member  of  the 
Crusader  African  Violet  Society  of  Delaware 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  tried  raising  African 
violet  plants  from  the  flower  stems  after  they 
had  finished  blooming.  She  brought  several 
blooming  plants  that  she  had  raised  from 
violet  stems  to  our  September  meeting.  The 
plants  had  come  true  as  to  leaf  and  flower. 

Her  method  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  stem  is  cut  close  to  the  plant. 

2.  The  cut  end  is  inserted  about  one  inch 
in  a  growing  medium  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  leaf  would  be  planted. 

3.  The  dead  flowers  are  cut  off. 

4.  Her  growing  medium  is  made  of:  one 
part  Stim-U-Plant  soil,  one  part  fine  perlite, 
and  three  parts  Black  Magic  Planter  Mix 
(which  must  be  measured  while  dry). 

5.  The  entire  mix  is  well  moistened  and 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours  before  being  used. 

6.  The  stems  should  be  watered  the  same 
as  cut  leaves. 

7-  After  growth  starts  they  should  be  fer¬ 
tilized  in  the  same  manner  as  cut  leaves. 

8.  Mrs.  Harriman’s  were  grown  on  a  win¬ 
dow  sill.  • 


IMPROVED  NEW 

White  Cover — 1960  Third  Revised  Edition 

“AFRICAN  VIOLET  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXHIBITORS  AND  JUDGES” 
Information  on  show  plants,  show  procedure,  Afri¬ 
can  violet  arrangements,  judges,  judging,  species, 
gloxinias,  Episcias,  new  Society  rules,  and  other 
(helpful)  up-to-date  information.  $1.00  per  copy, 

RUTH  G.  CARiY 

3900  Garden  Drive  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee 


HARD-TO-FIND  INDOOR  EQUIPMENT 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SUPPLIES 


NEW  1961  CATALOG— of  unusual  and  hard-to- 
find  supplies,  equipment  and  accessories  for 
African  violets.  Gloxinias,  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
all  greenhouse  and  indoor  plants.  60  illustrated 
pages.  Everything  from  potting  mixes  and 
plastic  pots  to  large  aluminum  plant  stands 
and  fluorescent  lights.  Largest  selection  any 
catalog  specializing  in  African  violet  supplies 
and  equipment  for  indoor  plants.  Send  20c  now 
in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy. 

THi  HOUSE  PLANT  CORNER 

Box  822  Oxford,  Maryland 


1000  EMBOSSED  BUSINESS  CARDS 

$4.50  —  Postpaid  in  U.S.A. 

Card  Case  included  —  Fast  Service 
Write  for  samples  and  style  chart 
General  Flat  Printing  — -  Prices  on  Request 

HOLLAND  &  COMPANY 

262-17th  Ave.,  Dept.  AV,  San  Francisco  21,  Calif. 

California  Customers  add  4%  Sales  Tax 


LEAVES 

PLANTS 

CHOICE  VIOLETS 

Rose  Dust 

Shrill 

Stained  Glass 

Hi  Hopes 

Trifari 

Blue  Chips 

Fury 

Swami  Imp 

Corinthian 

Echo 

Sweeter  ’n 

Rollo 

Springtime 

Cluster  Pink 

Ionic 

Startling 

Magic  Flame 

Green  Grace 

Fair  Elaine 

Pink  Baton 

Chatterbox 

25c  Coupon  with  List  —  15c 

Open  by 

Appointment 

QuoEity  Violet  House 

2021  Union  Blvd.,  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids  7,  Mich. 

Phone 

243-6651 

SUPPLIES  FOR 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWING 

Insecticides,  Soil,  Plastic  Labels,  Pots,  Etc. 


For  example: 

Malathion,  per  bottle  _  $1.45 

Mildex  (mildew)  _  1.25 

Soilene,  8  oz.  _  1.40 

Tropi-Grower  _  2.98 

1  10  Greenplast  labels  _  1.00 

12  capsules  sodium  selenate  _  1.65 

28  capsules  sodium  selenate  _  3.30 

100  capsules  .sodium  selenate  _  9.45 

150  foot  roll  pot  rimmer  foil  _  1.50 

3  rolls  pot  rimmer  foil _  4.00 

4  feet  7/32  Glasswik  _  1.00 

1  Pest  Control  Chart  and 

African  Violet  Troubles  Guide  __  1.00 


COMPLETE  LINE  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
“Whatever  you  want  —  Wherever  you  are" 

DOROTHY  J.  DOLBOW 

149  W.  Main  Street  Penns  Grove  6,  N.  J. 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable 
African  Violet  Supply  House 


OUR  INTRODUCTIONS 

Rooted  Leaves  with  Plantlets 
$1.50  per  cutting 

SILVER  SHADOWS— Double  white  tinted  in 
the  center,  making  it  appear  as  shadows. 
Light  green  wavy  foliage. 

ISLE  OF  CAPRI — Beautiful  single  pink  bloom 
with  a  heavy  golden  edge  on  outside  of 
petals.  Good  light  green  wavy  foliage. 
PURPLE  ROBE — Single  purple  almost  black 
fringed  blossom  on  dark  wavy  foliage. 

DBL.  RED  MELODY — Lovely  wine  double  with 
dark  foliage,  red-reverse, 

DBL.  BLACK  WINE  —  One  of  the  blackest 
doubles  with  good  dark  foliage. 

The  above  are  rooted  leaves  with  plantlets. 
Minimum  order  $4.50  plus  $1.00  for  postage 
and  packing.  Send  3c  stamp  for  list  of  other 
rooted  cuttings. 

Open  daily  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Closed  Sundays 

KOLB'S  GREENHOUSES 

725  Belvidere  Road  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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Helpful  Suggestions 

Muriel  H.  Craig,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  North 
Shore  African  Violet  Society  of  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  several  of  our  members  brought  in 
culture  suggestions  which  were  read  and 
judged;  a  year’s  free  membership  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Hicks  of  Lynn  for  providing 
the  most  valuable  or  interesting  suggestion, 
which  is  given  below,  together  with  several 
others. 

Rotted  Tree  Stump  Experiment.  On  June 
11,  1959  I  transplanted  from  the  starting  soil 
a  Blue  Moon  African  violet  into  a  3  inch  pot. 
Drainage  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
and  only  rotted  wood  from  an  old  stump 
found  in  the  woods  was  used  as  the  growing 
medium,  nothing  else  was  added.  This,  of 
course,  was  sterilized,  and  Iscreened  it 
through  a  V4  inch  screen.  As  of  April  12,  1960 
this  plant  is  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  first 
blooms  appeared  in  March  1960.  The  blossoms 
range  from  1  %  to  IV2  inches  across.  There 
have  been  10  blossoms  which  are  now  gone, 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  seed  from  known 
and  labeled  crosses  on  many  of  the  latest  varie¬ 
ties.  To  mention  a  few  we  have  crosses  on 
Constance  Hansen,  Charm  Song,  Afterglo,  Good 
News,  T-V  Rose  Froth,  Pale  Blue  Waverly  and 
April  Love.  Because  the  stock  available  changes 
quickly  we  don’t  print  a  list  of  these  crosses. 
If  you  will  write  and  inquire,  we  may  have 
crosses  on  your  favorite  variety.  The  price  is 
approximately  100  seeds  for  $1.50. 

Mixture  A— more  than  50  single  flowered  va¬ 
rieties  300  seeds  $1.00;  Mixture  B— from  varie¬ 
ties  having  “girl  type”  foliage  150  seeds  $1.00; 
Mixture  C— from  single  flowered  varieties  crossed 
with  double  flowered  varieties  150  seeds  $2.00; 
Mixture  D— from  pink  flowered  varieties  crossed 
other  pink  or  white  varieties  150  seeds 
$2.00;  Mixture  FM— our  best  mixture,  300  seeds 
$3.00  of  fine  hybrids,  mixed  colors,  fringettes. 
bpecial  Seed  Starting  Tray  containing  excellent 
growing  media  designed  for  a  "no  failure”  $1.00 
plus  25c  for  postage. 

FOREST  MILL 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SEED 

4725  E.  3Sth  St,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


13  blossoms  at  present  on  5  stems  with  3  new 
stems  appearing  and  16  new  buds.  I  now  use 
this  rotted  wood  in  my  mixture. 

A.  F.  Hicks,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Young  plants  in  small  pots  need  more  hu¬ 
midity  than  older  plants.  Put  the  small  pots 
on  a  bed  of  damp  vermiculite  in  a  large  green 
plastic  tray,  and  watch  them  grow! 

Jane  P.  Knight,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

I  have  used  water  from  my  gold  fish  bowl 
to  water  my  African  violets,  since  I  read  about 
this  in  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  and  find 
that  it  does  all  the  good  the  article  said  it 
would. 

Irma  L.  Broad,  East  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

To  Help  Form  a  Symmetrical  Plant.  Place 
the  large  end  of  an  empty  pot  on  an  aluminum 
pie  plate,  trace,  and  cut  out.  Slip  the  plate 
up  over  the  pot  to  the  rim  when  the  plant 
is  on  the  dry  side  so  as  not  to  break  the  brittle 
leaves.  The  leaves  will  rest  on  the  rim  of 
the  plate,  helping  to  form  a  symmetrical  plant. 

Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

When  repotting  or  checking  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  African  violets,  place  a  piece  of  wax 
paper  on  each  side  of  the  plant  between  the 
leaves  and  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Place  one 
finger  on  the  wax  paper  on  each  side  of  the 
trunk.  When  the  plant  is  tipped  to  remove 
the  pot,  the  dry  soil  will  be  held  by  the 
paper  instead  of  accumulating  on  the  stems 
and  leaves. 

Madeline  Reed 

I  find  an  invalid’s  gruel  cup  with  a  spout 
is  most  convenient  for  watering.  It  does  not 
spill  or  touch  the  leaves. 

When  transplanting  violets  from  a  long 
distance,  I  cover  the  violet  leaves  with  blue 
plastic  bags,  the  kind  that  are  used  in  the 
laundries  for  men’s  shirts.  First  I  wrap  the 
pots  with  wet  newspaper  and  set  them  on  a 
square  box  which  has  been  cut  out  on  top. 

I  keep  rocks  in  a  jar  with  rain  water  and 
move  it  from  window  to  window.  I  think 
the  sun  might  have  an  action  on  the  rocks 
this  way  and  release  minerals. 

Catherine  B.  Gould,  Melrose,  Mass.  • 


OUR  NEW  LIST  OF  FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

Now  ready  with  over  100  new  releases  of  the  best 

25  to  SOc  PER  LEAF  -  NONE  HIGHER 

Over  800  VARIETIES  for  your  selection  of  the  newest  and  best  of  the  older  choices. 

We  carry  the  entire  output  of  several  well  known  growers, 

ALSO  A  LARGE  LIST  OF  MINIATURES 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE  AT  VIOLETRY  -  NONE  SHIPPED  -  35c  UP 

SEND  CARD  FOR  FREE  LIST 
To  receive  list  immediately  send  8c  stamps  otherwise  we 
accumulate  inquiries  for  bulk  postage  rates. 

HILLHOUSE  VIOLETRY 

616  Columbia  Street  Phone  Plaza  2-1414  Burlington,  Iowa 
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Trouble  From  Commercial 
Soft  Water 

Mrs.  Bob  Peterson,  Denison,  Iowa 

Growing  African  violets  is  rather  new  to 
me  and  my  problems  have  been  many. 
My  neighbor  started  me  with  a  few  plants 
which  bloomed  most  of  the  winter,  and  after 
that  violets  became  my  hobby.  How  they 
survived  2  cold  baths  a  week,  ITl  never  know. 
It  is  a  wonder  they  bloomed  at  all. 

Then  came  the  time  when  none  of  my 
plants  bloomed,  and  I  knew  they  didn’t  look 
right.  Something  just  had  to  be  done.  A  florist 
friend  of  mine  suggested  that  the  water  I  was 
using  might  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  He 
was  right;  it  was  the  commercial  soft  water. 
Many  people  know  that  it  contains  salt,  but 
no  —  not  me!  He  suggested  that  I  replant  all 
50  plants,  which  I  did.  Some  plants  didn’t 
survive  the  ordeal  but  the  ones  that  did  were 
well  worth  the  effort.  From  this  experience 
I  learned  that  rain  water,  warmed  a  little, 
can  make  beautiful,  healthy  plants. 

We  have  many  older  Danish  women  in 
our  small  community,  and  what  gorgeous 
African  violets  they  have!  In  all  their  advice, 
they  each  say:  always  start  a  new  leaf  cutting 
or  repot  plants  just  after  the  new  moon.  I 
must  say  they  really  believe  this,  and  if  you 
could  see  their  beautiful  African  violets  I 
know  you  would  agree  with  me  that  they 
must  be  right.  • 


ROOTED 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  LEAVES 


A  Post  Card  from  You  to  Me 
Brings  our  List  by  Return  Mail 


Dorothy  K,  Atkinson 

1702  Grove  Ave.  North  Chicago,  III. 


DELIA'S  ORIGINALS 

Handpainted  Jewelry  and  China 
African  Violets  Of  Course 
Your  Favorite  on  Many  Gifts 
“You  design  it”  “I’ll  paint  it” 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  brochure 
2506  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco  15,  Calif. 


GIU^ENSAND 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE 


“Tht  ORGANIC  WAV. 


b  Tb«  NATURAL  WAV.” 


Home  of  Organic  Horticultural  SuppUei 
SEND  STAMP  TO  DEPT.  V.  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

FRED  A.  VEITH 

3505  Mozart  Ave.  dieviot  P.  O. 

Cineiimati  11,  OMo 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Large  assortment  of  NEW  and  PROLIFIC 
varieties. 

21/4”  Pots  50c  and  75c  each.  In  Bud  and  Bloom 
Specially  prepared  pasteurized  SOIL  for  African 
violets  and  house  plants.  Supplies. 

Easy  to  reach  —  Lincoln  Hwy.  Rt.  30  between 
York  and  Lancaster.  No  Shipping.  Free  Parking. 

LOCKARD'S  FLOWER  &  GIFT  SHOP 

Mountville,  Pa. 


FRESH  CUT  LEAVES 

ANY  10 

FOR  $9.00 

Pink  Poodle 

Green  Grace 

Truly  Yours 

Hula  Dancer 

Emeraude 

Red  ’n  Gold 

U.  C.  Royalty 

Green  Frills 

U.  C.  Lavender  Glory  Touche 

Scarlet  O’Hara 

Mad  Streak 

Rhett  Butler 

Hoe  Down 

Blush  ’n  Sno 

Green  Snow 

Pink  ’n  Sno 

Prairie  Sunset 

ANY  10 

FOR  $7.00 

Fancy  Trimmings 

Fair  Elaine 

Golden  Girl 

Big  Cree 

Perhaps 

Maja 

Crew  Cut 

Purpella 

Lime  Kiss 

Tweed 

Bagdad 

Cupid 

Blue  Sage 

Top  Brass 

Midnight 

Sensation 

Little  Susie 

Never  Lovelier 

Snow  Ballet 

Magic  Flame 

Please  include  $1.00  for  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  of  other  varieties,  list  on  request. 
Visitors  welcome.  Make  Check  payable  to 

Doris  Intile. 

DORIS'  AFRICAN 

VIOLET  CORNER 

308  Franklin  St., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Pi  8-5485 
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How  Seattle  Does  It 

Prudence  Tasker  Olsen,  Seattle,  Washington 


WHOEVER  invented  the  phrase  “Ways  and 
Means”  was  inspired,  if  “ways”  may 
mean  good  ways  to  use  the  money  acquired, 
and  “means”  may  mean  ways  of  acquiring 
said  money  to  use!  Even  African  violeters 
find  their  minds  and  hearts  wandering  in 
paths  of  service  as  well  as  of  beauty.  So  it 
came  to  us  here  in  the  Seattle  Saintpaulia 
Society.  Mrs.  Henry  Moore  felt  the  need, 
saw  a  way  of  obtaining  the  wherewithal,  in 
part  at  least,  presented  the. idea  to  the  society, 
and,  after  the  ways  of  all  organizations,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
idea  was  to  have  a  table  of  violets,  name 
tags,  plant  food,  and  what-have-you  to  appeal 
to  new  members  and  old  who  have  the  vio¬ 
let  bug. 

Cities  have  ways  of  their  own  too.  Sell 
pots,  sticks,  violets  and  suchly?  Well,  violet 
leaves  and  plants  are  all  right,  but  the  other 
things  require  taxes.  Needless  to  say,  the 
pots  ’n’  things  were  dropped:  carefully,  with¬ 
out  breakage. 


now! 

THE  NEW  ^ube  Graft 
WATERING  AID 


Here’S  the  item  needed  by  every 
indoor  flower  grower  ...  an  all 
aluminum  light  weight  watering 
aid.  No  more  lugging  heavy  and 
awkward  watering  cans,  spilling 
water,  or  breaking  leaves.  Com¬ 
plete  with  8  feet  of  plastic  hose, 
all  aluminum  shut  off  valve,  and 
18  inch  wand  only  $6.95  each.  Add 
25  cents  West  of  Rockies.  Shipped 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  'Send  check 
or  money  order  TODAY.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  popular  Flora  Cart. 

Send  for  literature. 


TUBE  CRAFT,  INC.  DEPT*  C 

1311  West  SOfh  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Now  we  have  a  nicely  arranged  table  at 
each  meeting  to  which  interested  members 
bring  labeled  leaves,  plantlets  and  plants  that 
are  sold  and  the  money  is  turned  over  to  the 
eager  treasurer. 

Why  money?  We  have  dues,  and  money 
from  the  ever-increasingly  successful  annual 
show;  but  we  have  hall  rent  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

For  one  thing,  we  seem  to  be  particularly 
closely  allied  with  the  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
Any  plants  or  rooted  leaves  left  over  from 
our  sales  table  are  passed  on  to  interested 
folks  in  this  institution.  Comes  the  Ortho¬ 
pedic  Hospital’s  annual  flower  sale;  members 
donate  some  of  their  finest  plants.  Jo  Burr, 
a  member  of  the  society  and  also  connected 
with  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  issued  a  call 
for  small  individual  pie-tins.  More  than 
enough  came  in  to  supply  the  numerous  bed¬ 
sides  with  their  “very  own  violets”  in  these 
water-proof  saucers.  (Incidentally,  Jo  finds 
out  many  of  the  hospital  needs  that  are  not 
violets,  needs  that  the  society  has  met  —  a 
gastric  pump,  a  needle  sharpener,  etc.) 

The  Veterans  Hospital,  the  T.  B.  Sanitari¬ 
um,  the  Marine  Hospital  .are  remembered.  In 
the  King  County  Hospital,  Unit  Number  2, 
where  the  elderly  are  cared  for,  a  floral  cart 
complete  with  fluorescent  light  was  made  by 
members  of  the  society,  and  is  kept  con¬ 
tinuously  supplied  with  violets. 

Our  Ways  and  Means  table  is  never  absent 
from  our  monthly  meetings,  is  always  well 
supplied,  always  attractively  arranged,  and 
always  well  patronized  by  members  and 
guests.  At  the  last  meeting  the  leader  at  the 
“early  class”  session  demonstrated  repotting 
and  closed  by  giving  the  many  violets  used 
by  way  of  example  to  the  Ways-to-give  and 
Means-to-get  Table.  • 


PLANT  MARVEL'S 
SCENTED  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SPRAY. 
IDEAL  FOR 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Kills  hard  to  get  Mealy  Bugs,  Aphids.  Spider 
Mite  White  Fly  and  many  other  insects.  No  harm 
to  bloom  or  foliage  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
stain  fabrics  or  wallpaper.  Harmless  to  children 
and  pets.  Pleasantly  fcented.  The  ideal  insecti¬ 
cide.  Vz  lb.  can  89c  at  your  dealer  or  order 
direct. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORIES 

D«pt.  Av2f,  624  W.  Ilfth  St. 

Chleaf©  28,  Illinois 
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I  Missed  The  Violet  Show 

In  Greater  Saint  John,  a  Maritime  Town  .  .  . 
Our  Violet  Association  held  their  display  .  .  . 
In  colors  so  bright  ’twas  a  beautiful  sight  .  .  . 
These  plants,  they  have  ready,  for  Violet 
Show  day  .  .  .  Although  I  was  absent  I  knew 
what  I’d  hear  .  .  .  From  the  members  who 
were  able  to  go  .  .  .  And  now  faraway  I  felt 
not  so  gay  .  .  .  ’Cause  I  was  missing  the  Violet 
Show  ...  I  had  packed  my  grip  and  was 
taking  a  trip  ...  It  was  the  time  of  my  annual 
vacation  .  .  .  And  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
automobile  ...  I  travelled  all  over  creation 
...  I  saw  the  sights  of  Big  City  lights  .  ,  . 
I  saw  where  the  orchids  grow  .  ,  .  But  instead 
of  being  glad,  I  felt  awful  sad  .  .  .  ’Cause  I 
was  missing  the  Violet  Show  .  .  ,  The  views 
that  abound  as  I  travelled  around  .  .  .  Were 
certainly  beautiful  to  see  .  .  .  The  mountain 
terrain,  streams  swollen  by  rain  .  .  .  Royal 
palms  and  the  great  cypress  trees  .  .  .  The 
flamingo  so  bright,  Miami  at  night  .  .  .  The 
orange  groves  row  after  row  .  .  .  But  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  this  vow  right  here  and  now  ...  I  won’t 
miss  the  next  Violet  Show. 

Florence  Byers 


PERFORMANCE  IS  A  CRITERION 
FOR  ADVERTISING-EDITOR 


PURE  PEDIGREE  PLEASURE 


—Perfection  in  Blooms  and  Foliage — 


Ember  Glow 
Touche 
Golliwog 
Smokey 
Irish  Elf 


Woody  Woodpecker 
Essence  of  Spring 
Heritage 
Singapore  Sling 
Leprechaun 


Send  for  our  list  of  leaves  from  the 
1961  Convention  Beauties 


ANNALEE  VIOLETRY 

29-50  214th  Place  Bayside  60,  N.Y. 


Feme  V.  Keilar 

FERNE  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
827  No.  Moin  Harrisonburg,  Vo. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  OLDER  VARIETIES 
GRANGER,  LYON,  and  other 
GROWERS  VARIETIES 
Write  for  list 
Freshly  cut  leaves 

Rooted  leaves  with  small  plantlets. 

Plan  a  trip  to  see  and  take  home  from  the 
lovely  display  of  African  Violets.  Highway  No. 
1  1 ,  Do  not  take  Bypass. 


late  summer  NEW  RELEASES  early  fall 

We'll  have  a  lot  of  new  things  ready  late  summer  and  early  fall  —  from 
Mrs.  Vail  in,  from  Tonkadale,  many  of  the  lovely  ones  shown  at  Convention, 
and  these  will  be  advertised  in  our  September  ad  in  the  magazine. 

We  will  have  a  list  ready  about  mid-July,  and  those  who  wish  to  receive  it 
then  may  send  their  request  with  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  LARGE 
envelope  and  the  listing  will  then  be  sent  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

DOROTHY  A.  YOUNG 

2937  Rutland  Ave.  Des  Moines  11,  Iowa 
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My  Vacation 


IDEAL  VIOLET  STANDS 


Each  stand  will  take  the  following  pot  sizes 
Standard  &  Squatty  3” — Standard  &  Squatty  4” 
2  Heights  ...  4”  &  6” 

Ideal  for  Violet  Shows — Ideal  for  Your  Windows 
Ideal  for  Commercial  Displays 
Price  —  6  for  $5.00  Postpaid 
Inquire  for  Price  on  Larger  Quantities 
To  Clubs  and  Resale 

RICHARDS  VIOLET  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

7839  Transit  Road  Williamsville  21,  N.  Y. 


The  MEMBERS’  HANDBOOK  will  not  be 
mailed  out  with  the  June  Magazine  but  will 
be  sent  as  a  special  edition  as  soon  after  June 
as  it  is  possible  —  Editor. 


Elinor  Kunda,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 


Have  you  ever  gone  away,  and  left  your 
plants  behind?  .  .  .  For  someone  else  to  care 
for,  which  surely  is  most  kind  .  .  .  Upon  re¬ 
turn  did  not  the  sight  that  met  your  eager 
eyes,  fill  you  with  joy  and  happiness,  but 
also  much  surprise?  ...  I  walked  into  my 
violets’  home,  and  saw  their  smiling  bloom 
.  .  .  I  saw  at  once  beyond  a  doubt,  they  had 
to  have  more  room  ...  I  found  it  unbeliev¬ 
able,  they’d  grown  an  awful  lot  ...  A  hun¬ 
dred  strong  they  loudly  screamed,  “We  need 
a  bigger  pot!”  My  babies  had  become  small 
plants,  they’d  gone  on  growing  streaks  .  .  . 
My  medium-sized  were  simply  huge,  and  all 
this  in  three  weeks??  Flowers  where  there 
had  been  but  buds,  and  buds  where  none  had 
been  ...  To  see  the  change  was  just  enough 
to  make  my  poor  head  spin.  To  show  them 
I  remembered  them  while  I  was  gone  with 
“mister,”  I  brought  them  home  a  brand  new 
friend,  a  pretty  bright  “pink  sister.”  • 


FAIR  ELAINE — Fairest  of  them  all.  A  lovely 
rich  shade  of  dbl.  pink  blooms  with  a  crystal 
white  edge  that  just  never  fades.  Large 
clusters  of  giant  sized  blooms  on  good  dark 
green  foliage. 

NEVER  LOVELIER  —  Brilliant  deep  wine  bi¬ 
colored  full  dbl.  blooms  with  a  wide  white 
edge  that  never  fades.  Dark  wavy  bronze 
foliage. 

MAGIC  FLAME  —  Brilliant  cerise  pink  frilly 
full  dbl.  on  dark  green  wavy  foliage. 

SNOW  BALLET — Now  a  truly  large  full  pure 
dbl.  white  one,  good  dark  green  foliage.  Also 
a  free  bloomer  and  heavy  propagator. 

BIG  CREE — Biggest  of  the  single  red  blooms, 
on  dark  green  foliage.  A  good  deep  red 

bicolor. 

Plus  many  other  new  ones  too  numerous  to 
mention  here. 

Sorry:  We  do  not  ship  retail.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  send  for  our  wholesale  list.  All  retail  sales 
are  made  at  greenhouses  only. 

Open  everyday  8  ’a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

GRANGER  GARDENS 

Phone  Cedar  9-9300 

Roule  2,  Box  220  Medina,  Ohio 

Greenhouses  located  1  mile  east  of  Granger 
School,  off  Ohio  Rt.  94  on  Medina  Route  66. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


GEnr  MORE  BEAUTY  AND  BLOOMS  FROM 
YOUR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS,  USING  THESE 


HYPONeX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  FOOD 


Perfectly  balanced  for  African  Violets  and  other  plants.  Simply 
dissolve  in  water  and  apply  to  root  system  as  directed.  Quickly 
feeds  every  part  of  plant  without  over  stimulating.  Fine  for 
seedlings  and  cuttings.  Reduces  transplant  shock. 

10  oz.  Pkg.,  make*  60  Gals.,  --  Pattpoid,  $1.00 

PANONeX  VIOLET  SOIL 

Complete  African  Violet  growing  medium.  Light,  porous,  odor¬ 
less.  Controls  air  and  moisture.  Ready  to  use. 

Va  Qt.,  29«  —  2  Qf*.,  59e  —  4  Qt».,  98e 

BUGONoX  AFRICAN  VIOLET  BUG  KILLER 

Triple  action  spray  kills  chewing  and  sucking  insects.  Controls 
black  spot,  mildew,  other  plant  diseases. 

5  az.  spray  bamb,  98c —  15  az.  spray  bomb,  $1.89 

THEONeX  African  Violet  Book,  Postpaid  $1 

Commercial  Growers  and  Dealers 
Write  for  price  list  of  complete  ONeX  line. 


HYDROPONIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC.,  Copley  21,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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A  Most  Remarkable 
African  Violet 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Andrus,  Beaumont,  Texas 

When  it  comes  to  putting  these  words 
down  on  paper,  I  am  quite  reluctant,  as  this 
little  story  is  an  almost  unbelievable  occur¬ 
ence.  However,  every  word  is  fact  and  can 
be  proved,  disproving  the  common  belief  that 
an  African  violet  is  a  delicate  and  fragile 
member  of  the  plant  world. 

It  happened  to  be  a  most  unseasonable 
November,  even  for  Texas,  and  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  hot  and  humid  day  my  nurse  friend  in 
a  doctor’s  office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
office  building  in  which  I  work  had  raised 
a  window  behind  several  small  African  violet 
plants  I  had  given  her,  which  were  sitting  on 
the  window  sill.  My  friend  was  busily  working 
away  at  her  typewriter,  when  —  whoosh  — 
a  sudden  draft  lifted  up  one  small  plant  in  a 
2  inch  square  plastic  pot  and  out  the  window 
— -  it  disappeared  from  view.  She  could  not 
leave  an  office  full  of  patients.  So,  she  asked 
another  nurse  close  by  if  she  would  go  down 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  that  could  be 
salvaged.  Lo  and  behold,  there  was  her  little 
Susie  Ruffles,  still  in  the  small  pot,  sitting 
upright  in  the  street  about  a  foot  from  the 
curb:  but  with  all  her  outside  leaves  broken 
and  hanging. 

Now  this  particular  little  plant  was  the 
first  of  the  4  little  plants  to  show  buds  and 
there  were  2  or  3  bloom  stalks.  My  friend 
just  knew  it  would  be  “curtains”  for  Susie 
Ruffles.  But  fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  Susie 
never  slowed  down;  went  right  on  and 
bloomed  in  spite  of  being  jarred  out  of  half 
her  leaves. 

This  all  happened  about  2  weeks  ago  (No¬ 
vember  28,  1960)  and  my  friend  came  down 
to  my  office  on  the  fourth  floor  yesterday  and 
told  me  Susie  Ruffles  had  one  bloom  fully 
open.  I  closed  my  office  and  went  back  with 
her  to  view  this  most  unusual  event.  There 
on  the  window  sill  sat  Susie  Ruffles,  with 
only  5  or  6  leaves  left  but  those  still  a  bright, 
shiny,  wavy  green,  and  that  one  pink  bloom 
held  upright  like  a  banner  of  courage. 
Wouldn’t  YOU  say  Susie  Ruffles  was  a  most 
remarkable  African  violet?  • 


«HOW  WE  GREW  AND  SOLD  6,006  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS  A  YEAR  IN  OUR  BASEMENT” 
Send  for  this  New  Book  —  $1.00  Postpaid 
17  Years  Experience 
Growing  Under  Fluorescent  Lights 

HOMER  H.  GABERT 

907  Birch  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


JIFFY  PRINTER 

PRINT  YOUR  OWN 
PLASTIC  PLANT 
MARKERS 

In  Quantity  .  .  . 

Quickly  and  Economically 

Markers  Look  Neat  .  .  . 
''Professional  ly-Printed'' 

PLANT  MARKERS  in  quality  .  .  . 
quickly  and  economically. 

Markers  look  neat  .  .  .  "profes¬ 
sionally-printed."  With  practice  you 
can  print  100  markers  in  minutes. 
JIFFY  PRINTER  is  complete  .  .  .  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  buy. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature  on 
JIFFY  PRINTER  and  our  complete  line 
of  Lifetime  and  Thriftee  Plastic  Plant 
Markers. 

Lifetime  Markers 

Dept.  45 

Box  No.  216  Clyde,  Miehigon 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Stamp  brings  list  of  fresh  cut  leaves  500  varie¬ 
ties,  old  and  new,  State  inspected.  Evenings, 
week  days;  after  1:00  P.M.  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

VELMA  KNOWLTON 

715  W.  Housatonic  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Truly  New  and  Extroordinary 

EMBER  GLOW- — -Glowing  ember  red,  frilled 
white  edge. 

HI  HOPES— 'Blue  giant  Geneva,  semidouble 
Star. 

YOUNG  LOVE  ™  Vibrant,  often  speckled,  big 
dbl.  lavender. 

—  Open  Daily  and  Sundays  — 

Send  Name  and  Address  for  Descriptive  Folder 

Lyndon  Lyon  ' 

14  Mutcliler  St.  Dolgeville,  New  York 

Phone  3591 


Don^t  Miss  Our  Newest 

Starry  Skies  —  Temple  Bells  —  Lady  Estelle 
Lady-in-Lace  —  Alice  Judd  ■  Gae  Cascade 
Pacemaker  —  Venetian  Lace  Honey  Bee 
Stamp  for  List  Closed  Fridays 

THE  CONIBERS 

Ellicott  St.  Rd.  Rt.  63,  Box  551 

Batavia,  New  York 


LEAVES  ROOTED  CLUMPS  PLANTS 

DRAKE'S  VIOLET  SHOP 

Route  1,  Box  96  Hampshire,  Ill. 

Located  far  west  end  of  Pingree  Grove,  Ill, 
Look  for  our  “AFRICAN  VIOLETS”  sign  one 
block  north  of  U.  S.  Route  20. 

Closed  Sat.  and  Sun.  except  by  appointment 
No  Shipping 


Streptocarpus 

Among  the  plants  that  resemble  the  Afri¬ 
can  violet  and  ■  are  suitable  for  indoor 
gardens,  the  Streptocarpus  (Cape  Primrose) 
has  found  favor.  It  originated  around  Cape¬ 
town,  South  Africa,  and  because  the  foliage 
resembles  that  of  the  primrose,  it  received 
the  common  name  of  Cape  Primrose. "  From 
about  sixty  known  species,  four  have  become 
popular. 

Instead  of  growing  from  a  tuber,  it  has 
fibrous  roots  and  propagates  like  an  African 
violet.  New  plants  may  be  grown  from,  leaf 
cuttings,  divisions  of  plants,  or  seeds,  in  damp 
sand  or  any  good  rooting  medium.  To  propa¬ 
gate  from  a  leaf  cutting,  place  the  leaf  in 
water  in  the  same  way  you  would  an  African 
violet  leaf.  When  the  roots  form,  transplant 
into  a  good  growing  mixture. 

The  Streptocarpus  is  not  so  particular  as 
some  of  the  gesneriads,  so  good  results  may 
be  obtained  with  several  kinds  of  soil.  A 
most  satisfactory  one  is  made  up  of  leaf  mold, 
compost  and  peat  moss. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  in  very  fine  soil, 
under  glass,  and  require  close  attention  as  to 
temperature  and  moisture. 

Young  plants  should  be  kept  warm  and 
in  the  shade,  but  the  temperature  should 
not  go  above  seventy-five  degrees. 

Do  not  overwater;  and  feed  about  once 
a  month. 

The  flowers  of  the  Streptocarpus  resemble 
the  gloxinia  but  are  smaller.  Seven  or  eight 
blooms  appear  at  a  time  in  shades  ranging 
from  pale  pink  to  deep  purple.  These  charm¬ 
ing  plants  need  light,  moisture,  shelter,  an 
occasional  insect  spray,  and  a  little  food. 
Supply  their  needs  and  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  unique  and  abundant  bloom.  • 


Analysis 

16-21-27 


importer  for  U.S  A. 

J  SPOUTZ 

African  Violet 
Greenfiouiet  34304. 


Buy  POKON  PLANTF0.0D  for  your  polplanis. 


POKON  strongly  pro¬ 
motes  healthy  growth 
of  polplants  and 
occasions  abundant 
flowering.  POKON 
is  100%  soluble, 
so  no  risk  of  burning. 


One  package  of  2 
ounces  sufficient 
for  10  plants  for 
half  a  year. 


imporfer  for 

THE  HOt  LAND  NURSERIES 
P.O  Bo*  E.  5325  St.  John  NHd 
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Raising  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 

Mrs.  Carl  W.  Meyer,  Greenville,  Ohio 

In  the  spring  of  1954,  the  Treaty  Towne 
African  Violet  Society  held  a  show  in  Green- 
yille.  I  had  a  sister  in  the  society  who  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  enter  some  of  my  violets  in 
the  show.  That  did  it!  I  was  so  excited  over 
the  blue  ribbons  I  won!  I  was  asked  to  join 
the  society  by  several  of  their  members,  and 
in  July  of  1954  I  joined  our  local  club  and 
the  National.  I  have  read  everything  I  can 
find  on  African  violets. 

My  story  is  quite  different  than  those  you 
read  about.  We  live  on  a  large  farm  with 
different  types  of  soil.  I  take  one  part  of  all 
black  soil  to  two  parts  of  sandy  loam.  I  do 
not  sterilize;  I  have  never  felt  I  needed  to.  I 
feel  the  good  black  soil  I  use  gives  the  plants 
a  beautiful  dark  color  in  the  foliage.  If  the 
foliage  loses  its  good  healthy  look,  I  just 
transplant  into  new  soil.  I  water  with  rain 
water,  and  have  natural  light. 

I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  beautiful 
picture  window  with  a  northern  exposure, 
and  can  keep  from  24  to  30  plants  here,  de¬ 
pending  of  course  on  their  size.  Everyone  who 
enters  the  house  sees  the  window  first,  and 


Some  arrangements  I  have  made  for  show. 


it  is  admired  by  all,  men  as  well  as  women. 
I  have  plants  on  stands  at  the  south  windows 
that  do  very  well;  a  white  sash  curtain  is 
drawn  across  the  windows  when  the  sun  is 
shining  in.  I  purchased  a  lighted  floral  cart 
last  fall  for  the  purpose  of  starting  my  small 
plants.  I  have  noticed  that  in  just  a  short 
time  the  little  ones  are  doing  very  well,  with 
no  setback  from  transplanting.  Like  every 
violet  club  member,  I  just  don’t  have  enough 
room!  So  far,  my  method  for  raising  violets 
is  a  success,  and  I  have  entered  violets  in 
every  show  we  have  had,  and  feel  well  re¬ 
warded  for  my  efforts.  • 


Jl  Lifetime  (pitft  ^op 
FLOWER  LOVERS 


Sturdy,  heavy  gauge  all-steel  welded.  40''  high.  Will 
not  tilt  or  tip.  Holds  11  plants,  10  on  revolving  armi 
extending  outward  6"  to  12"  from  center  shaft.  Arms 
movable  to  any  position  to  enhance  beauty  of  disploy 
and  allow  even  sun  and  oir  exposure.  Light  weight. 
Easily  dismantled  for  cleaning.  Antique  block,  white  or 
green  enamel. 

Specify  color  desired.  Send  check  or  money  order;  or 
C.O.D.  immediate  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  on  request. 

—  ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Only  $14,95  Each,  plus  $1.00  for  Pecking  end  Peslege 
($2.00  for  Conede) 

YIO  HOLDA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  915  Dept.  1931  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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Wonder  Garden  Spray 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Westmoreland,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wonder  Garden  Spray  is  an  all  purpose 
spray  for  outside  gardening  as  well  as  indoor 
house  plants.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Re- 
Mark  Chemical  Company  of  Miami,  Florida, 
and  can  be  purchased  locally  at  the  Scott 
Seed  and  Garden  Supply  Store,  142  Eighth 
Avenue  North,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

I  only  use  Wonder  Spray  and  like  it,  for, 
to  my  knowledge,  I  haven’t  had  mites  or  any 
of  the  other  insects  that  pester  anyone.  Once 
the  African  violets  in  my  front  window  got 


YOARS  GREENHOUSE 

Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 

African  violets,  both  old  and  new.  Other 
gesneriads.  Miscellaneous  plants  and  supplies. 
Sodium  selenate  50c,  V-C  13,  $2.75  (all  past 
prices  void).  Large  plants  at  greenhouse.  Due 
to  conditions  beyond  our  control  we  will  issue 
one  list  only  this  year.  List  free  to  regular 
customers,  others  10c. 


mealy  bugs  from  a  gardenia  plant,  but  Wonder 
Spray  got  rid  of  them  at  once.  I  sprayed  every 
10  days  as  long  as  the  eggs  hatched  out,  using 
the  spray  medium  strength  which  is  1  tea¬ 
spoon  to  1  quart  of  water. 

The  nice  thing  about  Wonder  Spray  is  that 
it  will  not  discolor  your  blossoms. 

Mrs.  Sam  Nichols,  one  of  our  violet  growers 
here  in  Nashville,  also  uses  Wonder  Spray 
and  I  have  heard  her  say  that  you  can  use  it 
as  a  dip  for  an  infestation  of  mites.  She 
highly  recommends  this  spray  also. 

I  think  a  regular  spraying,  say  twice  a 
month,  with  1  teaspoon  to  1  quart  of  water, 
will  keep  lots  of  your  troubles  away. 


TRAVELING! 

Stop  and  see  our  African  violets. 
Latest  Releases. 

Grown  in  U.  C.  Mix  No  Shipping 

Visitors  Always  Welcome 

THOMAS'  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

104  Fay  Road  N.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

5  minutes  from  Exit  36  N.  Y.  S.  Thruway 


NEW  LIGHTING  BY  FLORALITE 

NEW!  FIRST  TIME! 

A  NEW  DUAL  LIGHT  RAPID  START  FLUO¬ 
RESCENT  FIXTURE  for  violets  and  other  plants. 
No  Starters  Necessary.  Can  be  used  four  ways, 
as  a  4  tube,  as  a  4  tube  plus  2  incandescent,  as 
a  2  tube  or  as  a  2  tube  plus  2  incandescent.  48” 
long  with  151/2”  Reflector.  With  3  pink  and  1 
blue  or  4  any  color  tubes.  With  Rapid  Start 
Ballast  $28.00  Postpaid. 

A  Brand  NEW  2  TUBE  DUAL  LIGHT  RAPID 
START  FIXTURE.  Extra  Wide  spaced. 

Centers  with  2  incandescent  sockets.  48”  long 
with  13”  Reflector.  With  Choice  of  2-40  watt 
Cool  White,  Warm  White  or  Daylight  Tubes. 
With  Rapid  Start  Ballast.  $18.00  Postpaid. 


RAPID  START  DUAL  LIGHT  FIXTURE.  A 
combination  of  incandescent  and  fluorescent 
lights  made  especially  for  African  Violets.  48” 
long  with  13”  reflector  and  2-15  watt  sockets. 
Choice  of  2-40  watt  Cool  White,  Warm  White  or 
Daylight  Tubes.  With  Rapid  Start  Ballast.  No 
Starters  Necessary,  $16.00  Postpaid. 

Cord  and  Plug  included  with  any  of  the  above. 
16”  LEGS  FOR  ANY  FIXTURE  $2.00  POST¬ 
PAID. 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAINS  TO  HANG  ANY  FIX¬ 
TURE  $1.25  POSTPAID. 

GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER  LIGHTS  by 
Frederick  &  Jacqueline  Kranz  was  $4.95  Re¬ 
duced  to  $4.30  Postpaid. 

NOTICE!  All  48”  Fixtures  supplied  with  RAPID 
START  BALLASTS  at  no  Additional  cost  to 
you.  No  Starters  are  Necessary. 


Floral  Light  Plant  Cart  with 
shatter  -  proof  plastic  remov¬ 
able  trays  that  never  rot  or 
corrode.  2  tier  $41.50.  3  tier 
$51.50  F.O.B.  Adjustable  2  or 
4  tube  Dual  Light  Fluorescent 
Fixtures  extra. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

FLORALITE 


SHATTERPROOF  PLASTIC  trays  with  remov¬ 
able  inserts  12”  x  18”  x  2%”  high.  Trays  only 
— $9.30  doz.  postpaid.  15  or  24  pot  inserts  $9.30 
doz.  postpaid.  12  trays  and  12  inserts  $18.00 
postpaid. 


a 

4 


NEW  STARLITE  GARDEN  LAMP  IN  2  SIZES 

Like  thousands  of  glittering  stars  reflected 
through  the  perforated  shade  this  Starlite  Lamp 
is  a  perfect  setting  for  your  violets,,  both  use¬ 
ful  and  decorative.  Black  wrought  iron  finish. 
Inside  of  reflector  is  white  enamel.  Rubber 
tipped  legs  never  mar  or  slip.  Can  be  had  writh- 
out  perforations.  2  sizes  18”  high  13”  wide  and 
32”  long  with  2-20  watt  tubes.  18”  high  13” 
wide  and  26”  long  with  2-15  watt  tubes,  with 
cord  plug  and  switch  $22.50  postpaid.  With  2-6 
watt  sockets  add  $2.00.  State  choice. 

TIME-ALL  TIMER  1875  Watt  $11.95  REDUCED 
to  $9.25  Postpaid. 


COMPANY 


4124  E.  Oakwood  Rd.  Telephone  SO  2-1770 


S.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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'att  3100  Lumen  Coolwhite  tubes  furnished 


My  First  Fluorescent  Light 

Cyndra  Tekavec,  Pueblo,  Colorado 


Due  to  very  limited  space,  I  only  have  one 
set  of  fluorescent  lights  and  about  30  African 
violets,  which  are  a  delightful  hobby  for  me. 
In  April  of  this  year  my  dear  husband  finally 
fixed  the  lights  for  me  (he  takes  a  rather  dim 
view  of  my  efforts  I  fear,  but  he  indulges  me 
at  any  rate).  The  plants  are  grown  in  an 
average  potting  mixture,  in  clay  pots,  on  wet 
gravel.  The  lights  are  about  12  to  13  inches 
above  the  tops  of  the  plants.  I  fertilize  the 
mature  plants  once  every  2  weeks,  with  one- 
half  the  recommended  strength  in  solution. 
The  leaves  are  a  good  green  color,  the  plants 
bloom  quite  well  most  of  the  year,  except  in 
the  very  hottest  part  of  the  summer  when 
bloom  production  is  about  half. 

The  one  thing  I  would  suggest  is  that  plants 
with  plain  or  boy  type  foliage  be  selected  over 
plants  with  girl  type  leaves.  For  me,  at  least, 
the  girl  foliage  has  a  tendency  to  bunch  up 
somewhat  and  the  plants  just  don’t  grow  as 
nicely  as  the  plain-leaved  ones  do.  This  has 
been  my  experience  in  the  past,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  the  same  in  the  future. 

If  everything  that  is  used  in  connection  with 
African  violets  and  their  culture  is  kept 
clean,  even  the  most  inexperienced  should 
have  no  trouble  with  disease  or  pests.  Plants 
should  be  purchased  only  if  they  are  in  good 
condition,  and  then  be  cared  for  properly. 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

For  two  years  the  prize-winning  blossoms  at  the 
National  African  Violet  Show  have  been  grown 
with  Plant  Marvel  .  .  .  the  scientifically  balanced 
100%  water-soluble  plant  food.  It  supplies  the 
entire  root  system  with  the  natural,  concentrated 
food  'elements  needed  for  rapid,  healthy  growth 
and  bloom.  Very  easy  and  economical  to  use  .  ,  . 
a  35c  package  makes  68  quarts,  89c  package 
makes  125  gals.,  $1.49  package  makes  250  gals, 
of  rich  liquid  food. 

FREE  SAMPLE;  Write  for  free  sample  and  copy 
of  our  African  Violet  folder. 


nm  MABm 


Dtpt.  AV-IS,  622  W.  11 9th  St.,  Chicoflo  28,  III. 


I  usually  wash  all  my  house  plants,  violets 
included,  once  a  week.  One  must  use  only 
room  temperature  water  or  the  leaves  will 
spot.  The  plants  should  be  kept  out  of  sun¬ 
light  until  their  leaves  are  dry. 

The  above  information  has  all  been  collect¬ 
ed  by  reading  the  very  informative  articles  in 
the  African  Violet  Magazine,  articles  in  flower 
magazines,  and  adding  a  bit  of  common  sense. 
I  have  only  been  a  member  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  for  a  short  time,  but  I  would 
recommend  membership  for  anyone  interested 
in  Saintpaulias  and  their  culture. 


ATTENTION  MEMBERS 

Experiencing  trouble  and  inconvenience  locat¬ 
ing  your  African  violet  supplies?  Not  if  you 
first  consult 

THE  GARDEN  MART 

Dept.  AV. 

5108  Old  Richmond  Road  Bellaire,  Texas 

—  WRITE  FOR  LIST  — 


SAINTPAULIAS  HYBRID  DAYLILIES 

African  violet  plants,  bloom-size,  named,  as¬ 
sorted,  our  choice;  10/$4.95,  plus  65c  postage¬ 
packing.  Leaves:  Rooted,  10/$3.65,  Fresh  cut, 
10  $1.25:  Newer  25c  each,  30/$6.00.  “Easy-do” 
fol(^er  list  500  var.  described  30c.  Seed:  $1.00 
package.  African  violets,  hybrid  daylilies.  Fine 
daylily  seedlings  from  hand-pollinated  seed, 
$1.75  dozen. 

FFOULKES' 

610  Bryan  St.,  Dept.,  A.  V.  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


NOW..  .FOR  YOUR  ^ioraC^art  1 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW 

MOLDED  FIBER  GLASS 

TRAYS 


Size:  19"x49''x  1  '/j' 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  TRAY  FOR  FLOWER  GROWERS! 

FITS  ALL  ^(oraC-arU . .  Interchangeable 


on  all  models! 


ATTRACTIVE  NEUTRAL  COLOR. ..Perma 
nently  molded-in'to  every  tray! 

LIGHT- WEIGHT  AND  STRONG  ...  Easy  to 
handle. ..Won’t  dent  or  break! 

RUST-PROOF-RESISTS  CHEMICALS.  . 

Impervious  to  moisture,  corrosion,  weather! 

EASY  -TO  -  CLEAN  SURFACE . . .  Washable, 
hard  satiny  finish! 

HAS  CONVENIENT  DRAIN... For  draining 
...  without  removal  of  plants! 

Price:  1  TRAY  -$  8.50  2  TRAYS-  16.00  S  TRAYS-  23.50 

Remit  by  Check  or  Money  Order.  F.  0.  B.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Residents  add  3X  sales  tax. 

1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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Cascade  Soil-Aid 


ONCE  again  science  has  transformed  a  waste 
material  into  a  new  product  with  great 
promise  for  American  homeowners.  Forest 
and  timber  research  men  have  developed  a 
particularly  effective  soil  conditioner  from 
the  bark  of  trees.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  forest  man¬ 
agement  toward  100  per  cent  utilization  of 
forest  products.  In  the  “old  days”  trees  were 
chopped  down.  Chips  and  limbs  were  burned, 
and  bark  and  sawdust  were  hauled  away. 
And  about  the  only  tangible  results  of  many 
man  hours  of  labor  in  the  forest  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  in  mill  work  was  the  lumber 
delivered  to  the  building  site.  This  is  not  the 
case  today,  however.  Chips  and  small  bits 
of  wood  are  carefully  saved  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Sawdust  is  used  as  fuel 
and  in  the  making  of  certain  wood  products, 
and  the  bark  which  not  long  ago  was  entirely 
wasted,  is  now  finely  ground,  enriched,  com¬ 
posted,  and  packaged  for  the  gardener.  This 
is  done  by  different  companies  in  various 
parts  of  the  nation.  Here  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  Boise  Cascade  Corporation  produces 
this  bark  mulch  product  under  the  name  Cas¬ 
cade  Soil-Aid. 

Although  this  product  is  brand  new  in¬ 
sofar  as  processing  by  man  is  concerned,  it  is 


WIRE  WINDOW  SHELVES 


Choice  of  white  or  block  finish,  and  18”,  24” 
and  30”  length.  These  attach  to  sill  without 
screws.  18”  size,  only,  fits  over  lock  (illust¬ 
rated).  Postpaid  prices:  18”  x  SVi"  • — $2.55 

each  or  two  for  $4.80;  24”  x  10”  —  $2.85 

each  or  two  for  $5.25;  30”  x  10”  —  $3.05 

each  or  two  foj  $5.95.  Order  by  size  and  color. 
VIOLET  POST-A-NOTE  cards  for  your  corres¬ 
pondence.  Box  of  40 — $1.00  postpaid,  or  send 
stamp  and  1  Oc  for  4  cards. 

RIDGE'S  RAPID  ROOTING  MEDIUM.  Generous 
bag  for  $1.00,  with  full  directions. 

TROP I -GROWER — See  full  page  ad  in  recent 
magazines.  $3.95  postpaid. 

2Va"  peat  pots— 40  for  $1.00  or  100  for  $2.29 
Ask  for  free  price  list  of  supplies.  Also  free 
reflecting  sign  catalog. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  J12  Wausau,  Wis. 


ages  old  to  Nature  herself.  Actually,  the  rich, 
black  soils  of  the  forest  floor  have  received 
essentially  the  same  product  since  the  first 
trees  were  old  enough  to  grow  and  drop  off 
twigs,  bark,  leaves  and  limbs  for  decom¬ 
position,  which  of  course,  took  years  in  the 
process. 

Today’s  research  teams  have  simply  speed¬ 
ed  up  the  process  and  have  even  garnered 
a  few  added  benefits.  For  instance,  instead 
of  the  bark  mulch  being  ground  into  com¬ 
pletely  decomposed  powder  form  it’s  retained 
at  a  size  which  allows  each  particle  to  ab¬ 
sorb  and  hold  moisture  up  around  the  roots 
of  the  plant  concerned.  An  added  benefit,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  this  bark  soil  con¬ 
ditioner  also  aerates  the  soil  and  insulates 
root  structures  against  extremes  in  tempera¬ 
tures.  They  have  added  enough  nitrogen  to 
the  compost  to  insure  that  no  existing  nitro¬ 
gen  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  soil  as  is  done 
by  certain  other  inert  soil  conditioners. 

All  in  all,  this  new  forest  humus  soil 
conditioner,  or  bark  mulch,  seems  to  hold 
great  promise  for  today’s  gardeners.  It  has 
already  been  used  in  huge  quantities  in  ex¬ 
tensive  planting  projects  throughout  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  with  amazing  results. 

Industry  spokesmen  say  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  raw  material,  which  is  the  tree 
bark,  is  available  in  virtually  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  and  that  production  capacities  have 
only  been  slightly  tapped  at  this  time.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  early  acceptance  of  the  product  in 
various  markets  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
these  capacities  will  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  more  each  year. 

Cascade  Soil-Aid  may  be  ordered  directly 
from  the  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  P.  O. 
Box  200,  Boise,  Idaho.  Please  contact  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation  for  prices. 


"Newer  Varieties  of  Special  Merit" 

(Selected  as  ”Best  by  Our  Test”  of  100  new 
varieties  in  1960) 

Blue  Chips,  Blue  Modiste,  Bride's  Waltz,  Candy 
Cotton,  Charm  Song,  Command  Performance, 
Ember  Rose,  Flash,  Fandango,  Flirt,  Lyon's  Gay 
Blade,  Green  Dawn,  Maline,  Merry  Widow, 
Mint  Glow,  Pink  Polka,  Pink  Revielle,  Purple 
Pom  Pon,  Sea  Breeze,  Smoke  Rings,  Star 
Chimes,  Top  Sail,  Tweed,  Vagabond,  White 
Bountiful  Star. 

Fresh  Cut  Leaves  @  35c 
Plantlets  @  75c 

Send  dime  for  our  "Summer  and  Fall  1961 
List”  of  many  other  "Proven  Varieties”  and 
1961  National  Convention  Releases.  (Apply 
1  Oc  credit  on  your  order.) 

KROGMAN'S  VIOLETRY 

1325  Parkway  Dr.  (S.  125th  St.) 

Brookfield,  Wisconsin 
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Greenhouse  Secrets  Told 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  FROM  YOUR 
HOME  GREENHOUSE  by  Peggie 
Schulz.  More  than  300  pages,  87  black- 
and-white  photos.  Published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.  —  $5.95. 

Dealing  with  the  title  subject  from  practi¬ 
cally  every  angle,  “How  to  Make  Money  From 
Your  Home  Greenhouse”  is  no  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  daydreams.  Basically  it  comprises  all 
the  trade  secrets  the  author  has  learned  in 
running  her  own  greenhouse  for  profit. 

If  you  are  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  home 
greenhouse  —  or  even  a  group  of  coldframes 
and  hotbeds  —  this  book  guides  you  through 
every  possible  aspect  of  a  minor  greenhouse 
venture.  You’ll  find  out  how  to  sell,  reach 
special  markets,  how  to  sell  on  consignment 
or  develop  mail  order  business,  advertising, 
business  records,  etc. 

Culture  of  a  multitude  of  plants  is  described 
in  detail  and  there  are  stimulating  suggestions 
for  new  plants  to  try  for  special  markets. 

Peggie  Schulz  is  no  newcomer  —  either  in 
plant  production  or  writing  about  it.  Author 
of  three  other  successful  gardening  books,  she 
is  also  known  for  her  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  lectures  and  television  appear¬ 
ances.  On  the  practical  side,  her  hybridizing 
ventures  have  produced  several  new  plants, 
now  grown  and  sold  nationwide. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  growing  one 
crop  or  an  assortment,  as  a  year-round  busi¬ 
ness  or  just  a  part-time  profitable  hobby, 
you’ll  find  the  know-how  in  this  book. 

—  Lou  Costa 


ASK  FOR:  SMITH'S  PLANTER  MIX 


At  Your 
Favorite 

Variety,  Grocery, 
Seed  or 
Hardware  Store 


ATTINTION:  Club  Presidents 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  for  door  prizes 

Smith  Potting  Soil  Co. 

2513  I.  19tli  St.  Tube,  Okie. 


HOOT  MON! 
HERE'S  REAL  ECONOMY! 


THRIFTEE 
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PLASTIC  PLANT  MARKERS 

Now 

Available 

in 

COLOR! 

Brilliant  orange 
Rich  red 
Gay  yellow 
Spring  green 
Sky  blue 
Pure  white 


•  Permanent — Attractive 

•  Better  than  old-fashioned  wooden 
ones — and  at  competitive  prices 

•  Lightweight  for  convenience 

•  Available  In  4  sizes 

•  Easily  marked  with  soft  lead 
pencils,  rubber  stamps  or  printing 

•  Made  by  the  makers  of  famous 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  —  your 
guarantee  of  top  quality 

Economical  THRIFTEE  Plastic  Plant 
Markers  will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or  mil¬ 
dew.  They  can  be  easily  cleaned  for 
re-use  with  household  cleanser  and  a 
damp  cloth. 


THRIFTEE  Markers  are  a  real  boon  to 
florists,  nurserymen  and  growers  .  .  . 
wherever  durable,  attractive  plant 
markers  are  required  in  quantity  at  a 
minimum  price! 

THRIFTEE  Marker  Prkes 


Quantity 
(all  same 
color) 

3” 

4” 

5” 

6” 

100 

$1.00 

$1.15 

125 

$1.00 

250 

$1.00 

1.55 

2.30 

2.55 

500 

1.60 

2.50 

3.65 

4.10 

1000 

2.50 

3.90 

4.80 

5.40 

(3”  Thriftee  Markers— -7/16”  wide; 
4”,  5”,  and  6”  —  5/8”  wide) 

Send  your  check  and  we  pay  postage. 

Be  sure  to  specify  color  desired 

otherwise,  all  orders  will  be  filled  with 
spring-green  markers. 

Write  for  Thriftee  prices  on  larger 
quantities. 

SAMPLE  ORDER  only  $1.00  postpaid 
(125  assorted  markers) 


LIFETIME  MARKERS  45— P.O.  Box  216 

Clyde,  Michigan 

Far  West:  1864  S.  120th  St.,  SeatUe  88,  Washington 
Canada;  C.  A.  Cruickshank,  1015  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 
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Wanted:  More  Enthusiastic 
African  Violet  Club  Members 


Daisy  Jones,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

A  review  of  our  1960-61  Members’  Hand¬ 
book  published  in  June  1960  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  many  new  members  have 
joined  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.  Of  course,  we  are  grateful  for  each  mem¬ 
bership  but  we  must  each  and  everyone  strive 
continually  to  secure  more  local  and  National 
members  during  the  year. 

The  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  African 
Violet  Society  has  sponsored  two  new  clubs 
this  year  .  .  .  one  group  who  named  their 
club  the  Collierville  African  Violet  Society 
and  had  14  charter  members;  and  another 
the  Parkway  Village  Club.  We  are  proud  these 
two  clubs  asked  us  to  sponsor  them  and  we 
hope  that  many  of  their  members  will  join 
the  National  Society.  Our  president,  Mr.  W.  T. 
McAdams,  and  other  local  members  receive 
many  requests  to  speak  to  (approximately 
165)  local  clubs  and  when  we  accept  such 
assignments  we  are  bound  to  have  more  people 
interested  in  growing  and  showing  African 
violets.  One  of  our  members  comes  from  as 


AGE  OLD  JERSEY  GREENSAND 
Natural  POTASH  and  TRACE  MINERALS.  Con¬ 
tains  ‘  no  chemical  additives.  NATURALLY 
CONDITIONS  AND  MINERALIZES  YOUR 
SOIL.  For  farmers,  home  and  window  box 
gardeners.  Does  not  harm  or  cake.  Use  any 
season  alone  or  as  supplement  to  phosphate, 
composts,  peats.  Odorless.  Ask  Dealer  or  Write- 

NATIONAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  INC. 

Medford,  New  Jersey 


far  away  as  Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  to  attend 
our  meetings.  So  many  people  have  never 
heard  of  our  fine  African  Violet  Magazine. 
Very  often  I  share  my  magazine  with  others 
and  tell  them  when  they  have  finished  reading 
it  to  pass  it  along  to  a  friend. 

Our  local  and  National  club  dues  are  nom¬ 
inal,  especially  when  compared  to  other  large 
gardening  societies  in  this  country.  Most  Nat¬ 
ional  Societies  charge  at  least  $6.50  per  year 
but  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.  charges  only  $4.00  and,  of  course,  local 
club  dues  vary  from  $1.00  to  $2.00.  With 
just  a  little  effort  and  “push”  we  could  really 
become  the  largest  flower  society  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  even  get  ahead  of  the  foreign 
countries  in  their  memberships!  This  is  not 
a  dream  but  a  fact  and  we  must  have  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  this  in  1961. 

To  stimulate  more  interest  in  monthly 
meetings,  our  club  does  the  following: 

1.  We  have  good  programs  and  interesting 
speakers. 

2.  We  have  an  African  Violet  Spring  Show 
each  year. 

3.  We  have  Holiday  parties  (such  as 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas)  and  a  summer 
picnic. 

4.  At  each  monthly  meeting  we  have  plant 
sales  of  newest  varieties  or  a  “swap”  fest. 

5.  Once  or  twice  during  our  year  we  show 
color  slides  from  the  National  Convention. 

6.  This  year  we  have  a  contest  with  Red 
and  Blue  Teams  on  a  new  Membership  Drive. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  — -  we  still  want 
more,  and  more,  and  more  enthusiastic  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club  Members  than  we  have  ever 
had  before.  • 


FLUOR-AL  —  THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  PLANT  STANDS 

The  “Indoor  Greenhouse”  for  growing  and  displaying  African  violets, 
gloxinias  and  other  house  plants.  The  FLUOR-AL  may  be  used  with  or 
without  fluorescent  lights.  Fixtures  combining  fluorescent  and  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  are  now  available  (optional).  The  FLUOR-AL  is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  aluminum,  with  full  size  (nearly  20”  x  52”)  aluminum 
trays  for  bottom  watering.  Provision  is  made  for  mounting  an  automatic 
time  switch  on  the  top  bracket,  thus  combining  all  necessary  accessories 
into  one  unit.  Supplied  complete  with  all  wiring,  extension  cords,  etc. 

The  FLUOR-AL  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  practical  and  highest 
quality  of  all  “apartment  greenhouses.”  You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to 
your  friends  and  customers.  An  exclusive  feature  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  lights  may  be  adjusted  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  18”  above 
the  trays. 

A  beautiful,  well  proportioned  model  is  also  available  with  two  shelves. 

Send  post  card  for  full  details,  prices  and  shipping  information. 

Send  us  your  order  for  the  book  GARDENING  INDOORS  UNDER 
LIGHTS  by  Frederick  and  Jacqueline  Kranz.  Full  information  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  using  equipment  for  growing  flowers,  vegetables  and  other 
plants  by  artificial  light.  241  pages,  plus  16  pages  of  illustrations.  $4.95 
postpaid. 

We  are  in  position  to  supply  the  light  fixtures  combining  fluorescent 
and  incandescent  light  as  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  TIME-ALL 
automatic  controls,  soil  mixes,  compost,  plastic  markers,  etc.  Ask  for 
price  list. 

Also  available  —  Peggie  Schulz’s  book  GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.  146  pages,  illustrated,  $3.75, 

HARVEY  J*  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  Jll  Wausau#  Wis, 
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BLUE  BOY 

Blue  Boy,  one  of  our  first  African  violets 
is  again  on  the  Best  100  List!  Although  many, 
many  glamorous  varieties  are  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  year  after  year,  some  of  the  oldest  varieties 
are  so  outstanding  that  they  are  difficult  to 
equal  for  beauty  and  symmetrical  growth. 
Why  don’t  you  try  growing  a  Blue  Boy  some¬ 
time  —  you  are  certain  to  be  proud  of  him. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

LATEST  VARIETIES  —  REASONABLE  PRICES 
No  Shipping 

Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 
Other  Days  By  Appointment 

MRS.  FRED  BOEHART 

716  Hay  St.  Woodstock,  Ill. 

Phone  Federal  8-1395 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

High  in  Quality  Low  in  Price 

For  only  25c  each  you  may  have  fresh  cut 
leaves  from  Isle  of  Dreams,  Star  Holly,  Organza 
and  many  more. 

Stamp  For  List 

MRS.  N.  PRINDLE 

Route  1  Afton,  New  York 


"TOP  VALUE"  in  rooted  cuttings,  Our  Special¬ 
ity,  they  will  save  you  time,  space  and  money. 


Something  New  Has  Been  Added. 

"PLANTLET  COLLECTIONS"  latest  of  late 
varieties. 

See  our  list.  Try  an  order — you  can't  miss! 

THE  SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 

Box  1444,  Bt.  90  North  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Your  M 

AFRICAN^! 
VIOLET  AM 
Catalog  fjy 

WINDOW  GARDENERS 

_  SEMO  FOR  rOOR  CORV  OF 
ML  THIS  BIC  24  PACE 
CATALOG  •  MANY 
VARIETIES  lUUSTRATCO 
IN  COLOR  •AFRICAN 
wm  VIOLETS  IN  BLOOM 

m  4  tiepf.  UP- POSTPAID 
AUb  GUARANTEED 

SPOUTZ  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
Greenhouses 

34365  Moravian  Drive 

1  Fraser,  Michigan 

NELSON  FARM  VIOLETS 

Phillipston  (near  Fox  Run) 

Mail;  Athol,  Mass.,  RFD  1 
Now  Shipping 

Plants  and  Leaves  of  newest  releases. 

Also  U.  C.  Mix.  Stamp  for  List. 
GUNK!  fastest  leaf  rooter  (concentrate) 
$1.25  ppd. 

Visitors  Welcome  Phone  Athol  CH  9-4949 


PLASTIC  POTS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Round  Regular  —  White 

114” 

25/$1.00 

50/$1.75 

100/$  2.75 

2” 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  3.00 

214” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  4.00 

2V2” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.00 

100/$  5.00 

3” 

25/$2.00 

50/$3.75 

100/$  7.00 

3V2” 

25/$2.75 

50/$5.25 

100/$  9.50 

4” 

25/$3.75 

50/$7.00 

3I2”  -  4”  white 

100/$12.00 

Same 

price  for  3”  - 

squatties. 

Square  Pots  —  White 
2V4”  25/$1.25  50/$2.25 

21/2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75 

3”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25 

31/2”  25/$2.00  50/$3.75 

4”  25/$3.00  50/$5.50 

Same  price  for  Red,  Yellow,  Green. 


100/$  4.00 
100/$  5.25 
100/$  6.00 
100/$  7.25 
100/$10.00 


Square  Saucers 
31/2”  25/$1.50  50/$2.75 

4”  25/$1.75  50/$3.25 

Black,  White,  Yellow,  Red,  Green 


100/$  5.25 
100/$  6.00 


Round  Saucers  ■—  Black 

#2  25/$1.00 

#3  25/$1.25 

#4  25/$1.75 

for  31/2’ 

Round  Regular  “ 


Only 

50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

for  2”,  21/4”,  2 1/2”  Pots 
50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

and  4”  Round  &  Squatties. 
Utility  Colors  (Mottled) 


2” 

25/$1.00 

50/$1.75 

100/$  3.00 

214” 

25/$1.25 

50/$2.25 

100/$  4.00 

2V2” 

25/$1.35 

50/$2.50 

100/$  4.50 

3” 

25/$1.50 

50/$2.75 

100/$  5.50 

31^2” 

25/$1.75 

50/$3.25 

100/$  6.00 

4” 

25/$3.00 

50/$5.50 

100/$10.00 

Same 

price  for  3”  - 

3I2”  -  4”  squatties. 

Square  —  Utility 

21/4”  25/$1.00 

21/2”  25/$  1.25 

3”  25/$1.50 

31/2”  25/$1.75 

4”  25/$2.00 

“Bantam  Flats”  • 
for  Seed 
B.  F.  90  — -  25 


B.  F.  123  —  25/a 


Colors  (Mottled) 

50/$1.75  100/$  3.00 

50/$2.25  100/$  4.00 

50/$2.75  100/$  5.25 

50/$3.25  100/$  6.00 

50/$3.75  100/$  7.25 

Heavy  Plastic 
or  Cuttings 
'  X  5”  X  71/2”  — 

3/$1.25  6/$2.35  12/$4.50 

”  X  6 1/4”  X  8”  — 

3/$1.35  6/$2.50  12/$4.75 

Plastic  Markers 


5V2”  X  54”  —  Pink,  Orchid,  Green,  Light  Blue 
50/$1.25  100/$2.50 

41/2”  —  white  only  —  100/ $1.25 
Pencils  —  Waterproof  —  20c  each  6/$1.00 

Sponge-Rok — 2  qt.  bag — 59c  plus  25c  postage. 
Granulated  Charcoal  —  12  oz.  bag  —  39c  plus 
25c  postage. 


Miniature  Greenhouses 

Perfect  for  rooting  leaves  or  starting  seeds.  Base 
is  heavy  plastic  with  2  racks  and  12  IV4”  pots. 
Top  is  clear  plastic  with  open  and  close  ven¬ 
tilator  and  lifts  off  for  easy  potting.  Base  with 
white  or  colored  pots  —  $3.00  each. 

Please  add  10  per  cent  for  postage  and  packing. 
20  per  cent  to  New  Mexico,  Colo.,  Wyo.,  N. 
and  S.  Dakota,  and  all  Western  states. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

POST-A-NOTES  —  Regulation  size  postcards 
with  spray  of  purple  violets  in  upper  lefthand 
corner  40  cards  to  box.  $1.10  postpaid. 
VIOLET  SELECT-A-NOTES — 24  Vellum  French¬ 
fold  Notes  splashed  with  silver  and  blue  violets. 
Assorted  captions  to  be  inserted  as  you  need 
them  for  “Thank  You,”  “Best  Wishes,”  etc.  24 
notes  and  envelopes  —  $1.25  postpaid. 
STATIONERY  —  20  decorated  violet  vellum 
sheets  —  20  plain  sheets  —  20  matching  en¬ 
velopes  —  $1.25  postpaid. 

SECRET  PAL  CARDS  —  12  cards  and  envelopes 
for  11  different  occasions  during  the  year.  The 
12th  “Revealing  Card”  for  the  end  of  the  year. 
Box  $1.50  postpaid. 

"Please  say  you  saw  it  in  A.  V.  M." 


MRS.  N.  B.  WILSON 

41  Love  St.  Austell,  Georgia 

“To  Have  A  Friend,  One  Must  First  Be  One” 
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African  Violets  In  Arkansas 

Goldie  Johnson,  Cave  City,  Arkansas 

I  promised  to  let  you  know  how  my  African 
violets  have  grown,  both  in  the  basement 
and  upstairs,  after  adjusting  to  the  climate 
change  between  Ohio  and  here.  I  lost  a  lot, 
especially  my  large  plants,  and  had  to  start 
again  from  cuttings;  now  most  of  my  plants 
are  small  ones  that  are  just  coming  into  bloom. 
We  had  an  especially  cold  February  and 
March  in  Arkansas,  the  reports  being  that  it 
was  the  coldest  in  71  years.  Many  plants  were 
chilled  and  frozen. 


Send  for  free  list. 


EVELYN  MASON  or  DORA  BAKER 

372  S.  Miss.  River  Blvd.  2182  Stanford  Ave. 
St.  Paul  5,  Minn.  St.  Paul  5,  Minfi. 


Now  my  plants  are  doing  exceptionally  well 
and  look  healthy,  the  leaves  are  large  and  of 
good  color,  and  the  bloom  is  large  and  deep 
in  color.  Last  summer  the  blooms  were  small 
on  the  varieties  that  should  have  had  large 
blooms  but  now  the  plants  seem  well  adjusted 
to  the  climate  change. 

From  my  experience,  it  would  seem  more 
advisable  to  move  leaf  cuttings  than  large 
plants.  The  cuttings  do  not  seem  to  be  both¬ 
ered  by  moving,  and  they  grow  on  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  mature  plants.  I  think  that  perhaps 
if  one  could  move  them  directly  into  a  base¬ 
ment,  that  there  would  not  be  much  setback 
to  either  size. 

On  my  ground  floor,  I  have  my  plants  in 
trays  containing  damp  sphagnum  moss  and 
so  far,  with  this  moisture,  the  heat  hasn’t 
seemed  to  bother  them.  It  is  quite  cool  in  the 
basement  and  the  violets  are  really  growing 
like  mad.  I  keep  changing  and  moving  them 
and  they  are  really  coming  into  bloom.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  proper  care  and  environment 
I  can  grow  nice  African  violets  in  Arkansas, 

I  was  recently  talking  to  a  lady  near  here 
who  is  really  interested  in  African  violets, 
and  she  is  planning  to  join  the  National  So¬ 
ciety.  She  has  her  plants  in  an  air  conditioned 
room,  and  they  do  look  healthy.  Although 
she  did  not  know  how  to  groom  them,  she  will 
learn.  She  is  like  the  rest  of  us  .  .  .  crazy 
over  violets.  • 


SCOTSWARD  VIOLET  FARM 


Fresh  cut  leaves  of  the  following  new  varieties,  including  some  Convention  re¬ 
leases:  75c  each  or  12  for  $8.00.  Minimum  order  $6.00.  Please  add  $1.00  for 
postage  and  packing.  Air  mail  50c  extra.  Special  delivery  55c  extra. 


Beachcomber 

Black  Witch 

Blue  Crisp 

Blue  Fluff 

Bon  Bon 

Breathless 

Broadway  Belle 

Butterfly  Blue  Swallowtail 

Calumet  Purple 

Cerama 

Chantilly  Star 

Chartreuse  Wonder 

Cherry  Red 

Christmas  Angel 

Commander 

Contrary  Mary 

Cute  Talk 

Decorate 

Divine  Song 

Doll  Dance 


Dom 

Pawnee 

Double  Fringed  Raspberry 

Pink  Crisp 

Double  Gold  Lace 

Pink  Joy 

Double  Pink  Waverly 

Pink  Passion 

Ember  Glow 

Proud  Beauty 

Emogene 

Queen's  Beauty 

Elizabeth  Durkin 

Raylee 

Fai-Lee 

Red  Admiral 

Fairy  Fringe 

Red  Crown 

Green  Confetti 

Safari 

Green  Petticoats 

Sea  Hawk 

Heritage 

Silver  Carnival 

Hi  Hopes 

Smokey  Mosaic 

Hula  Dancer 

South  Pacific 

Lilace 

Stained  Glass 

Lovely 

Theora 

Lunita 

Trifari 

Michael  O'Shea 

Valiant 

Modern  Trend 

Wind  and  Sea 

Mooma 

Wisteria 

Basic  List,  1960  and  1961  lists  available.  Please  send  4c  stamp  and  specify 
which  list  is  desired. 

Hundreds  of  large  and  small  plants  in  bloom  and  available  at  greenhouses.  Visi¬ 
tors  always  welcome. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward  71  Hanover  Road  -  FR  7-1132  Florham  Park,  N.  J. 
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GIVE  YOUR  PLANTS  A  TREAT! 

Pot  them  up  into  our  special  organic  potting  mix.  They  will  love  it  and  will  reward 
you  with  renewed  vigour  of  growth  and  bloom.  One  dollar  brings  you  a  175  cubic 
inch  bag  -  twelve  3''  pots  full.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 

Free  Catalogues 

Our  catalogues  have  full  descriptions  of  our  selection  of  the  latest  violet  releases, 
and  also  helpful  hints  on  getting  plants  to  perform  their  best.  Write  for  one  to; 

MERILEES  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Cowkhan  Station,  B.C.,  Canada 


Hescock's  African  Violets 

Plants  in  bloom  2.Va" ,  y ,  4"  and  5'"  pots 


Priced  from  60c  up 

REX  BEGONIAS,  HOUSE  PLANTS,  POTTING 
SOIL,  PLASTIC  POTS  &  SAUCERS  T'  to  10'' 

VISITORS  WELCOME  NO  SHIPPING 


Closed  Wednesday 

THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 

Blackford  Ave.  off  William  St. 
New  Market,  N.  J. 


Between 

Plainfield,  Bound  Brook  and  New  Brunswick 


MELLOW  -  MIX 

The  perfect  potting  mixture  for  your  African 
violets.  Limited  supply  ready  now.  New  price 
list; 

Trial  unit  _  $1.35  Postpaid 

3  qt.  unit  _  2.00  Postpaid 

6  qt.  unit  _  3.50  Postpaid 

12  qt.  unit  _  5.50  Postpaid 

ORGANIC  FLOWER  FARM 

P.  O-  Box  231  Sharon,  Pa. 


LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE  PLASTIC  MARKERS 

Identify  and  price  your  plants,  cuttings  and  shrubbery  with  permanent  plastic  stakes  and  tags. 
Write  on  them  with  ordinary  soft  lead  pencils,  or  purchase  our  special  or  weatherproof  pencils.  Mark¬ 
ings  remain  readable  until  you  remove  them  with  a  damp  cloth  and  scouring  powder. 

LIFETIME  and  THRIFTEE  MARKERS  are  guaranteed  weatherproof  and  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again. 

LIFETIME  MARKERS  and  TAGS  are  made  of  firm,  heavy  white  or  green  plastic.  THRIFTEE  MARK¬ 
ERS  are  lighter  gauge,  flexible,  non-curling  permanent  plastic  and  are  available  in  standard  green  and 
white,  as  well  as  red,  orange,  yellow  and  blue. 

Ask  for  free  descriptive  brochures,  giving  full  details  and  additional  prices. 

Please  PRINT  your  name  on  your  order,  enclose  check  or  money  order,  and  specify  COLOR  desired. 

LIFETIME  WHITE  OR  GREEN  PLASTIC  MARKERS 


Postpaid 

Quantity 

Prices 

SIZES  AND  STYLES 

Style 

50 

100 

500 

A— 414”  vertical  stake 

A 

$1.25 

$5.50 

B-— 2”x5”  tee  stake 

B 

$2.00 

2.75 

11.00 

B4- — 4”  T  stake,  removable  tab 

B4 

1.50 

6.00 

C— 6”  vertical  stake 

C 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D— -l”x2”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

D 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E— l”x3”  horizontal  tie-on  tag 

E 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F— -i4”x2”  notched  tie-on  tag 

F 

1.25 

5.00 

H— -2i4”x8”  tee  stake 

H 

"3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J — ^3”xl2”  tee  stake 

J 

5.00 

9.00 

37.50 

K— 414”xl8”  tee  stake 

K 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

P— l”xl2”  vertical  stake 

P 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

(Tie-On  Copper  Wires 

Included 

with  D,  E,  ; 

and  F.) 

THRIFTEE  FLEXIBLE  COLORED  LABELS 

SIZE 

100 

125  250 

500 

1000 

7  /16”  X  3”  vertical  marker 

$1.00 

$1.60 

$2.50 

5/8”  X  4”  vertical  marker 

$1.00  1.55 

2.50 

3.90 

5/8”  X  5”  vertical  marker  : 

$i7o  o ' 

_  2.30 

3.65 

4.80 

5/8”  X  6”  vertical  marker 

1.15 

_  2.55 

4.10 

5.40 

5/8”  X  8”  vertical  marker 

1.45 

_  .  3.00 

5.40 

7.20 

TRIAL  ASSORTMENTS:  No.  1- 

—LIFETIME  MARKERS,  50  assorted, 

6  sizes  $1.00  postpaid. 

No.  2~THRIFTEE  MARKERS,  125,  assorted  sizes  $1.00  postpaid. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  GROWERS  SPECIALS:  75  Style  A  LIFETIME  MARKERS  $1.00  postpaid;  1000  style 
A  $9.00  postpaid. 

DEALERS:  Request  wholesale  prices  using  your  letterhead  or  other  identification. 

JIFFY  PRINTER:  Print  your  own  LIFETIME  AND  THRIFTEE  MARKERS.  See  large  ads  in  recent  maga¬ 
zines.  Free  descriptive  brochure.  Complete  outfit  only  $14.95,  postpaid. 

HARVEY  J.  RIDGE 

1126  Arthur  St.  Dept.  J13  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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Concerning  the  Use  of 
Sugar  as  a  Nematoeide 

Sugar  to  try — Corn  sugar  (called  dextrose 
or  glucose). 

Amount  to  try: 

1.  for  lawns — V2  lb.  per  sq.  foot. 

2.  greenhouse  bench— -1/2  lb.  per  sq.  foot. 

3.  vegetable  and  flower  gardens — 5  lbs.  per 
12”/10  ft.  row. 


RUHM'S  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

'Nature's  Way'  African  Violet  Soil 

Potash  rock  • —  Limestone 
Horn  and  Hoof  —  Blood  —  Bone  —  Cotton 
and  Fish  meals  —  Tobocco  and  Leather 
dusts  —  Activo  —  Crgano  —  and  Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion,  etc. 

10^  Coin  Brings  Price  List. 

SOIL-CONDITIONERS 

P.  0.  Bex  384  Littleton,  Mess. 


How  to  apply: 

1.  sprinkle  on  dry  powder;  disc,  rototill,  or 
spade  in. 

2.  mix  in  hot  water  in  pail  or  watering  can 
and  pour  on  soil.  Distribute  evenly. 

3.  after  24  to  48  hours,  flood  treated  area 
with  water  to  dilute  sugar  and  move  it 
down  out  of  root  zone. 

4.  soil  should  be  as  dry  as  possible  before 
treatment.  The  drier  the  soil,  the  more 
effective  the  treatment. 

Sensitivity  of  plant  roots — The  sensitivity  of 
plant  roots  to  sugar  solutions  varies  greatly. 
Little  data  is  available  at  this  time  on  the 
sensitivity  of  specific  plants  to  sugar.  Care 
should  therefore  be  exercised  in  placing  sugar 
solutions  around  living  plants.  Roots  are  most 
severely  affected,  as  they  may  be  dehydrated 
by  the  sugar  solutions  and  quickly  killed. 

Nature  of  the  work — The  use  of  sugar  as  a 
nematoeide  is  still  in  the  experimental  stages. 
Other  similar  materials  are  also  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  industry  for  testing  as  possible  nema- 
tocides. 

NO  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  USING 
SUGAR  AS  A  NEMATOCIDE  IS  EXPRES¬ 
SED  OR  IMPLIED  AT  PRESENT  BY  THE 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


RICHTER'S  1961  CONVENTION  WINNERS 

We  are  sorry  we  could  not  supply  the  demand  for  some  of  these  varieties  at  the  French  Lick 
Convention.  Now  in  good  supply,  and  mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  careful  attention.  A  stamp 
brings  you  our  complete  price  list,  or  you  may  order  directly  from  this  ad.  Please  add  $1.00  for 


postage.  Minimum  order  $4.00,  postage  extra. 

STAINED  GLASS — Frilly  white  blossoms,  streaked  and  stained  with  red. 

Extremely  dark  frilled  foliage,  red-reverse.  $l-.25 

HERITAGE — Deep,  dark  purple  double.  Big,  bold  and  handsome.  $1.25 

NIGHTSHADE — Dark  blue-purple  double.  Clusters  of  lovely  dark  blooms,  tailored  foliage,  $1.25 
GUMDROP — -Sparkling  frilly  pink  double,  lovely  dark  slightly  wavy  foliage.  $1.25 

LA  FEMME — Deep  rose-pink  semidouble.  Dark  foliage.  $1.25 

ALADDIN — Clusters  of  double  lavender  blooms,  tailored  foliage.  $1.25 

CHIMES — Raspberry-pink  semidouble  blooms.  Terrific  bloomer.  $1.25 

RED  CROWN^ — Glowing  wine-red  blooms,  glossy  tailored  foliage.  Mature  plant  will 

produce  20-25  flowers  on  a  single  stem.  $1.00 

CHARM  SONG — Charming  light  blue  double,  with  clusters  of  big  long-lasting 

blooms.  Terrific!  $1.00 

GREEN  DAWN — Distinct  frilly  green  edge  on  pretty  pink  double  blooms. 

Beautiful  frilled  foliage,  red-reverse.  $1.00 

WEDGEWOOD — Beautiful  blue  double,  very  distinctive  dark  foliage. 

Outstanding  and  lovely.  $1.00 

OLD  TYLE — This  is  an  old  style  purple  single,  but  brought  up  to  date  in  performance. 

Huge  purple  blooms,  tailored  foliage.  $1.00 


Visitc  s  always  welcome  at  the  greenhouse,  and  we  hope  you  will  stop  if  your  vacation  plans  take 
you  to  the  Chicago  area.  Hours  daily  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  closed  on  Sundays  from  June  to 

middle  of  October. 

RICHTER'S  GREENHOUSE 

607  Hoffman  Street  Hommond,  Indiana 
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The  south  third  of  our  basement.  All  the  plants,  ex¬ 
cept  those  on  the  top  shelf,  are  in  4  and  5  inch  wick- 
fed  pots. 


Wick-Fed  Plastic  Pots 

Polly  Schmeltzer,  Arlington,  Virginia 

We,  as  well  as  our  customers,  like  the  4 
inch  wick~fed  plastic  pots,  and  we  use  around 
7  gross  of  them  a  year.  We  find  they  keep 
people  from  overwatering,  for  the  black  base 
the  pot  stands  on  holds  enough  water  to  wet 
the  soil  all  the  way  through.  We  always  tell 
everyone  to  let  the  wick  get  dry  before  filling 
the  base  with  warm  water,  which  is  usually 
every  3  to  4  days,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  plant  and  the  humidity  in  the  room. 

All  of  our  display  plants  are  potted  in  4  or 
5  inch  wick-fed  pots.  We  always  try  to  keep 
at  least  100  large  blooming  plants  in  the  4 
inch  wick-fed  pots  —  our  customers  like  them 
for  gifts  to  their  friends  who  are  ill,  for  birth¬ 
days,  anniversaries,  and  hostess  gifts,  as  well 
as  to  beautify  their  own  homes. 

We  use  2  and  3  inch  clay  pots  for  our  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  for  we  feel  they  develop  better 
roots  in  them,  with  our  type  of  soil,  and  with 
bottom  watering.  We  have  also  found  that 
using  aluminum  mesh  screening  over  the  peb¬ 
bles  in  the  trays  keeps  the  pots  even  and 
much  cleaner.  • 


Miniatures  —  Popular  Varieties  —  Supplies 

List  on  Request 

U.  C.  SOIL  MIX  ^Treated  with  V-C  13) 

1  gal.  $1.35  ppd.  — -  Add  50c  over  1000  miles 
5  gal.  $5.50  ppd.  —  Add  $1.00  over  1000  miles 

SPIDELL'S  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

1380  Garfield  St.  Eugene,  Oregon 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

New  Vallin  varieties;  Stained  Glass,  Gold  Braid, 
Shrill,  Livin’  Doll,  Green  Confetti,  Wintertime, 
Flamagrande,  Blush  ’n  Sno,  Pink  ’n  Sno,  Red  ’n 
Gold,  and  other  new  varieties  for  August  and 
September. 

Stamp  for  List  Closed  Saturdays 

MRS.  LEO  SPENGLER 

15  West  Preston  Ave.  Orlando,  Florida 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Leaves  —  Rooted  Cuttings  —  Small  Plants 

New  and  Older  Varieties 
Send  for  Free  List 

VESTA  CAMPBELL 

Route  6,  Box  012  Yakima,  Wash. 

Phone  GL  2-7322 


—  OLD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES  — 

Many  Variegated  Foliage  Varieties 
Open  by  Appointment  Only 
Send  Stamp  for  List 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  BY  NEWCOMB 

860  Sherbourne  Dr.  Inkster,  Mich. 

Phone  LOgan  3-7349 


Frathel's  Originations 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  plants 
The  finest  for  the  home,  for  shows  and 
collectors 

If  you  want  the  newest  first,  write  us 

'^JEWELS  OF  OPAR''  'TANGIERS'' 
^'FLOATING  CLOUDS" 

Variegated  foliage  with  every  colored  blossoms 
STAMP  FOR  LIST 

252  Clay  Ave.  Rochester  13,  N.Y. 


This  is  an  invitation  to  visit  Madison 
Gardens  on  your  vacation  this  summer. 

We  are  commercial  growers  and 
hybridizers. 


MIDDLE  RIDGE  ROAD,  MADISON,  OHIO 


-««  CLEVELAND 

*««  PAINESVILLE  NORTH 

U.  S.  Route  20 

GENEVA  w 

MADISON 

Middle  Ridge  Road  □  V*  Mile 

a 

1 

MAD 

ISON  s 

Route  84 

J 

Interchange  □ _ _ _ _ 

Freeway  ( Interstate  Rt.  90 )  Erie  8^“ 
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Experimenting 

Mrs.  Victor  Edenso,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Like  many  others,  my  introduction  to  Afri¬ 
can  violets  was  a  White  Madonna  and  a 
Snow  Prince.  At  first  I  didn’t  know  how  to 
care  for  them  and  simply  treated  them  like 
other  house  plants;  then  I  discovered  articles 
about  violets  in  the  Work  Basket  magazine, 
which  I  read  most  carefully.  When  my  2 
plants  began  to  have  flowers,  I  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  that  I  really  became  an  ardent  African 
violet  fan.  Whenever  the  Ketchikan  Garden 
Club  had  a  plant  sale,  there  were  usually  a 
few  African  violets  for  sale,  and  these  I 
bought  to  add  to  my  collection. 

Not  knowing  too  much  about  the  care  of 
African  violets,  mine  generally  were  over¬ 
watered  and  developed  crown  rot.  Finally, 
my  sister-in-law,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Ketchikan  Garden  Club,  brought  me  their 
copy  of  the  African  Violet  Magazine  to  read. 
I  was  so  interested  that  I  became  a  member 
of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
and  have  learned  much  about  violet  culture 
from  their  magazine.  After  reading  all  the 
articles  about  others’  experiences,  I  have 
ventured  into  some  experimenting  in  growing 
them. 


WINDOVIR 

FLOWm  POTS 

THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
RED  CLA¥ 
FLOWER  POTS 
MADE 


Squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.40 

4  in.  10  for  2.40 

5  in.  6  for  2.40 

6  in.  4  for  2.40 

Semi-squatty 

3  in.  14  for  $2.40 

5  in.  6  for  2.40 
51/2  in.  5  for  2.40 

6  in.  4  for  2.40 

Standard 

IV2  in.  40  for  $2.40 
in.  36  for  2.40 

2  in.  30  for  2.40 
2»/4  in.  24  for  2.40 

3  in.  14  for  2.40 

4  in.  9  for  2.40 


Our  Customers  Say,  “The 
Best  I  have  ever  seen!” 
Most  sizes  are  in  the  love¬ 
ly  stepped  design. 
Unequalled  for  quality. 
All  have  treated  rims  to 
protect  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Any  shipping 
breakage  replaced  unless 
sent  insured. 

Clay  Flower  Pots  in  Color 

Green,  red,  yellow  or 
white,  baked-on  enamel. 
Following  sizes  only: 

3”  semi-squatty  12^ — $2.40 
4”  squatty  2.40 

ilock  Plosfic  Pot  Soucers 

21/2”  18  for  $1.70 

3”  14  for  $1.80 

4”  10  for  $1.85 

5”  6  for  $1.50 


LIFETIME  WHITE  PLASTIC  POT  LABELS.  iVs  in. 
75  for  $1.00  100  for  $1.25  500  for  $5.50 

EVERMARK  LABEL  PENCILS  - - - 20c  each 

EVERYTHING  POSTPAID  EAST  OF  DENVER 
If  west  of  Denver,  Colo,  add  60c  postage  for 
each  unit  or  set  of  pots  or  saucers  ordered. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s  please. 

THE  WINDOVER  CO. 

Box  3033-A  Evansville,  Indiana 


My  first  venture  was  rooting  leaves  in  a 
covered  jar  with  a  little  water  in  it,  using  a 
vermiculite  and  soil  mixture  —  this  idea  was 
suggested  by  a  friend.  By  chance  I  stumbled 
on  the  idea  of  rooting  in  moss;  for  her  science 
class  my  daughter  had  been  growing  small 
plants  in  a  large  covered  jar  where  they 
formed  their  own  moisture.  That  made  me 
think  ■ — ■  why  wouldn’t  African  violet  leaves 
root  in  nice  clean  moss  in  the  same  way?  We 
went  out  to  one  of  the  lakes  and  picked  some 
moss  that  grew  under  the  trees,  on  old  stumps, 
and  on  logs  fallen  on  the  ground.  Moss  that 
is  an  inch  or  more  long,  with  a  little  soil 
clinging  to  it,  is  best,  and  from  this  I  cleaned 
away  all  the  little  sticks  and  loose  debris. 
When  I  brought  it  home  I  placed  some  in  a 
clean  fish  bowl  and  the  rest  in  a  large,  wide- 
mouth  jar  with  a  lid.  I  placed  violet  leaves  in 
the  moss  in  the  fish  bowl,  and  since  I  didn’t 
have  a  lid  I  covered  it  with  cellophane  paper, 
using  a  rubber  band  to  hold  it  in  place.  I 
used  the  jar  for  some  violets  that  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  crown  rot  —  I  cut  them  down  and 
placed  them  on  top  of  the  moss  to  reroot  them. 
In  3  or  4  weeks  time  both  the  leaves  and  the 
plants  started  to  have  roots.  I  feel  that  the 
moss  speeded  up  the  rooting  of  both  the 
leaves  and  the  plants;  and  after  potting  them 
in  a  soil  mixture  it  seemed  that  plantlets  ap¬ 
peared  sooner  and  that  the  rerooted  plants 
picked  up  faster. 

Next  I  received  a  listing  from  Arndt’s 
Floral  Garden  which  advertised  a  new  fer¬ 
tilizer  called  Maxicrop,  which  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  form  of  kelp.  That  gave  me  the  idea  of 
using  kelp;  we  have  an  abundance  of  kelp  as 
we  are  near  the  ocean.  For  many  years  our 
grandparents,  fathers  and  mothers  have  used 
kelp  as  it  comes  from  the  beach  as  a  fertilizer 
with  success  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  For  flowers  it  is  best  to  put  it  on 
top  of  the  soil  in  the  fall;  after  it  has  decayed 
it  is  buried  in  the  soil  and  in  the  spring  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  are  produced.  Thinking  of  this, 
I  decided  to  grind  the  kelp  and  add  it  to  my 
African  violet  soil.  I  took  enough  kelp  to  fill 
a  4  pound  can,  ground  it  in  a  meat  grinder, 
and  then  mixed  it  in  my  soil  mix.  For  2  plants 
I  didn’t  sterlize  the  soil  mix  by  baking  it,  as 
I  wanted  to  see  how  the  violets  would  react 
with  flowers  and  foliage  —  and  they  are  doing 
very  well.  For  the  others  I  bake  the  soil  in 
the  recommended  manner,  and  it  too  is  most 
productive  —  the  plants  are  growing  faster 
and  blooming  profusely. 

My  African  violets  were  beautiful  this  year 
and  are  still  blooming  nicely.  Every  2  to  3 
weeks  I  use  a  fertilizer  on  them  to  keep  them 
in  bloom  and  to  keep  the  soil  from  losing 
any  of  the  necessary  nutrients. 

Perhaps  my  story  will  help  some  of  our 
members,  the  same  as  the  experiences  of  other 
members  have  helped  me  in  growing  my 
African  violets.  • 
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African  Violet  Plants 
For  Flowering 

Dr.  Pauline  B.  Klein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F  you  live  in  a  city  apartment  and  you  set 
out  to  buy  African  violet  plants  to  decorate 
a  shelf,  what  kind  of  plants  do  you  buy?  This 
question  demands  serious  consideration  and 
some  self-discipline  before  you  are  ready  to 
go  down  the  long  rows  of  violet  plants  in  the 
greenhouses  of  a  commercial  grower  of  vio¬ 
lets.  All  the  plants  look  so  enticing  ...  it 
is  better  by  far  to  make  your  choice  at  home. 
Make  a  list. 

Indeed,  the  consideration  of  how  much 
space  you  have  for  plants  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  you  have  the  space  for  seventeen  plants, 
for  example,  and  you  purchase  ten  plants, 
your  shelf  will  look  empty.  If  you  purchase 
thirty  plants,  you  will  have  too  many  and 
the  shelf  will  be  overcrowded.  You  know, 
then,  how  many  plants  you  need  to  purchase. 
(You  must  remind  yourself  of  the  size  of  the 
shelf  as  you  walk  greedily  through  a  green¬ 
house.)  The  next  consideration  on  your  list 
ought  to  be  the  shape  of  each  plant  and  the 
kind  of  foliage  it  has.  Such  plants  as  Racy 
Red  and  Purple  Knight  flower  well  but  too 
many  plants  with  nondescript  foliage  will  not 
make  your  shelf  very  attractive  if  the  plants 
are  displayed  in  a  single  row. 

The  last  and  most  important  consideration 
before  you  is  the  flowering  ability  of  the 
plant.  When  a  plant  is  purchased  for  a  city 
apartment,  it  must  perform  from  the  day  it 
is  purchased.  This  requirement  means  that, 
in  general,  the  plant  must  be  mature.  Plants 
in  3”  and  4”  pots  make  a  better  appearance 
on  a  shelf.  They  often  flower  better. 


NEW  FOR  FALL 

Maxine  Mason's  Newest  Blue  Ribbon  Winners: 

BLACKJACK — Rosette  winner  at  1961  Kansas 
City  Show 

BLUE  RHYTHM — Lovely  huge  brightest  blue 
double 

FAIRY  TALES  —  Creamy  pink  semidouble, 
lovely  foliage 

BELLA  VISTA— -Wild  blooming  double  deep 
pink 

OUR  OWN 

EBONY  ECHO— Huge  midnight  blue  double  on 
variegated  foliage 

FABLE — Brilliant  deep  pink  frilled  single 

CROWN  JEWELS  —  Camellia  formed  shell 
pink  double 

FASHION  PLATE— Large  light  pink  double, 
dark  foliage 

And  hundreds  of  others  including  — 
Double  Ruffles,  Hi  Hopes,  Trifari,  etc. 

Stamp  for  List,  Ready  August  1st 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARM 

Grand  Avenue  Road  Carthage,  Missouri 


When  plants  in  2”  pots  are  purchased  from 
a  nursery,  it  is  often  six  to  eight  months  be¬ 
fore  they  grow  large  enough  to  flower  again 
in  a  city  apartment.  During  this  growing  per¬ 
iod,  you  are  publicly  advertising  a  failure  in 
the  greenthumb  department  and  you  have  a 
forlorn  looking  shelf.  It  is  our  experience  that 
mature  plants  stand  the  shock  of  transplanting 
from  greenhouse  to  home  conditions  better 
than  young  plants.  They  continue  to  bloom 
and  are  not  set  back  by  the  change.  They  have 
continued  to  bloom  for  as  long  as  five  years 
for  us. 

In  general,  all  varieties,  singles,  doubles, 
bicolors  do  equally  well  in  those  hybrids  that 
are  good  bloomers  if  the  plants  are  mature 
when  we  purchase  them.  However,  some  plant 
on  your  list  may  fail.  Two  Navy  Bouquet 
plants  have  flowered  for  years;  a  third  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  same  nursery  never  flowered 
for  a  year  and  after  that,  it  flowered  only 
rarely;  one  Bridesmaid  plant  flowered  con¬ 
tinually  and  profusely;  two  refused  to  flower 
at  all.  There  is  no  assurance  that  your  shelf 
of  purchased  plants  will  be  a  credit  to  you. 

However,  it  is  our  experience  that  mature 
plants  of  varieties  that  have  a  good  flowering 
record  will  give  a  higher  ratio  of  flowering 
plants  than  young  plants  within  the  first  year 
of  purchase  in  a  city  apartment  where  plants 
grow  under  adverse  conditions.  • 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Why  buy  just  a  leaf?  We  sell  lovely  plants  in 
21/2  inch  pots  of  recent  varieties  for  only  $1.25 
Write  for  variety  list 

MORRISON  FLORAL  CO. 

4801  N.  Meridian  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


VARIEGATES  IN  PINK 

Party  Gown  Keepsake 

Pink  Ribbons  Dark  Eyes 

—  and  Pink  Leaves 
Grand  Canyon  Palomino 

Silver  Carnival  *Green  Confetti 

*Commercial  Silver  Cup  Winner  at  French  Lick 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES  SHIPPED 
Send  for  List  Plants  at  Home 


Champion's  African  Violets 

Van  Hoesen  Rd.,  Rt.  2  Clay,  New  York 

Located  in  Syracuse  area,  4  miles  west  of 
Cicero,  one  mile  north  off  Route  31. 
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Delfina’s  Way  With 
African  Violets 

Mrs.  Dan  H.  Dennis, 

Statesville,  North  Carolina 

IT  has  always  been  my  dream  to  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  write  an  article  for  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  and  when  I  was  asked  to 
write  this  I  was  thrilled  to  know  my  dream 
was  at  last  a  reality. 

My  experience  with  African  violets  began 
at  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  in  1946  when 
we  went  there  as  Methodist  missionaries  to 
the  American  Cherokee  Indians.  We  were 
there  5  years  and  I  began  growing  violets  as 
a  hobby.  After  our  new  parsonage  was  built, 
there  were  a  lot  of  sunny  windows  —  ideal 
places  for  my  violets.  I  ordered  my  first  plants 
from  Mr.  Baxter  of  Ohio;  these  were  rooted 
cuttings. 

Tourists  to  Cherokee  began  buying  my 
plants  and  they  went  to  places  as  far  away 
as  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  other 
states,  and  letters  were  received  telling  me 
how  pleased  the  people  were  with  my  plants, 
and  how  well  they  had  taken  the  long  ride  to 


ATLAS  MAKES  IT  GROW 


Results  you  want  are  yours  when  you  use 
ATLAS,  “the  original”  Fish  Emulsion  Fertilizer. 
Non-burning,  100%  organic  ATLAS  is  ideal  for 
Orchids,  vegetables,  trees.  Easy  to  use,  eco¬ 
nomical,  too.  A  tablespoonful  makes  a  gallon! 
200  lbs.  raw  fish  condensed  to  every  gallon. 
At  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  available,  order  direct. 
Postpaid.  Pint  $1.00;  Quart  $1.90;  Gallon  $6.25. 


ATLAS.  FISH  EMULSION  FERTILIZER  CO. 


No.  1  Drumm  St.,  Rm.  348 
San  Francisco  11,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Dennis  and  a  display  of  young  plants. 

their  new  homes.  The  money  I  received  from 
the  sale  of  my  violets  was  used  to  purchase  a 
dump  truck  — -  this  truck  was  used  to  haul 
rock  — ■  the  rock  with  which  the  Cherokee 
Methodist  Church  was  built. 

Since  retiring  we  moved  to  Statesville, 
about  100  miles  east  of  Cherokee,  and  I  have 
had  more  time  to  grow  African  violets.  I  was 
first  president  of  The  Statesville  African  Vio¬ 
let  Club,  which  was  organized  on  February 
5,  1953.  Our  slogan  was:  “Old  African  violet 
lovers  never  die  —  they  just  trade  away.” 

With  more  time,  I  experimented  with  plants 
and  learned  to  pollinate  and  grow  my  own 
plants.  Pollinating  is  very  interesting,  and  it 
is  thrilling  to  see  what  comes  from  one  seed 
pod.  To  begin  the  process,  the  yellow  pollen 
sacs  are  taken  from  a  mature  blossom  and 
these  sacs  are  opened  with  a  pin  and  the  pol¬ 
len  is  touched  to  the  stigma  of  the  other  plant. 
If  the  pollination  takes,  the  stem  begins  to 
swell  in  about  10  days  or  2  weeks  and  a  seed 
pod  is  formed.  Parent  plants  should  be  marked 
with  names  and  dates  of  crosses.  I  give  these 
parent  plants  the  same  care  that  my  other 
plants  receive,  watering  and  feeding  as  nec¬ 
essary.  In  2  months  or  more  the  stem  of  the 
seed  pod  begins  to  dry  and  the  pod  is  ripened 
and  ready  to  take  off.  This  seed  pod  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  opening. 

To  germinate  the  seeds  I  use  small  alumi¬ 
num  pie  pans.  In  these  I  put  very  fine  vermi- 
culite  and  dampen  it  down.  Then  I  sprinkle 
the  tiny  seeds  on  it,  place  these  seed  beds  in 
plastic  bags,  and  keep  them  dampened  until 
the  seedlings  appear.  This  they  do  in  about  10 
days.  They  appear  as  a  mass  of  tiny  green 
plantlets,  each  one  so  small  it  can  barely  be 
seen,  and  hundreds  will  grow  from  one  seed 
pod.  As  these  tiny  plants  grow,  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  small  clay  pots  and  kept  under 
fluorescent  lights. 

It  is  most  satisfying  to  grow  African  violets 
from  seed  and  watch  the  tiny  plants  grow 
into  mature  flowering  plants.  • 
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Carefully  Packed  -  Quality  Leaves 
New  Varieties  .  .  Rooted  .  .  Fresh  Cut 
Catalog  Free 

Visitors  Welcome  by  Appointment 
Phone  Ba  4-1534 

WRIGHT'S  VIOLETRY 

Dept.  VM 

4022-221  Street  Bayside  61,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  NEW  EXCITEMENT  .  .  . 

stained  Glass  Americano 

King’s  Ransom  Mad  Streak 

Essence  of  Spring  Mars 

Gumdrop  Keepsake 

Hi  Hopes  Young  Love 

Touche  Cherry  Red 

and  many  more  new  beauties  for  ’61 
Plant  Marvel,  Maxicrop,  Blue  Whale, 
"'Vita-Grow"  soil. 

LEAVES  ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

STATE  INSPECTED  PLANTS 

African  Violets  by  MARGE 

1722  Boston  Post  Road  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  stamp  for  catalog  or  supplement 


“S  P  O  N  G  E  -  R  O  K” 

The  Rock  That  Breathes  In  Your  Soil 

.  .  .  the  permanent  growing  medium  for  every  horticultural  use 
from  seed  germination  to  soil  conditioning 


SEED  GERMINATION,  CUTTINGS 

Pure  Sponge-Rok  or  mixed  Vz  with 
peat  moss  is  used  extensively  by 
commercial  growers.  Reusable  time 
and  again.  Will  not  absorb  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  water. 


PLANTERS  &  POT  PLANTS 

Used  in  combination  with  soil  or 
organic  materials  for  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  containers.  Found  in  most 
private  label  planter  mixes. 


SOIL  CONDITIONING 

Used  with  soil  around  root  ball 
when  planting  and  mixed  in  lawn 
and  garden  soils  to  permanently 
improve  soil  structure. 


Packed  in  Vi  ond  2  Bushel  Bags  “  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 


SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wise. 

Dealers  and  commercial  growers-write  for  prices  on  direct  factory  shipments 


CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FLUORESCENT  GROWN  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

RITA  LUCIANO 

P.  0.  BOX  603  PHONE  LO  8-0158  CRESSKILL,  N.  J. 

We  were  unable  fo  attend  and  exhibit  at  the  Convention.  However,  for  your  plea¬ 
sure  we  like  to  offer  some  of  our  lovelies  which  have  delighted  those  who  have 
seen  them. 

TOUCHE — Very  heavy  ruffled  wine-red  single.  Cupped  fluted  golden  variegated  edged 


foliage,  red  undersides.  A  must  for  your  collection  -  $2.50 

MAD  STREAK — ^Just  as  its  name  implies.  A  huge  blue-pink  dbl.  with  streaks  and 
splashes  of  purple.  Caressed  by  a  large  white  edge  on  the  outer  petals. 

We  think  it's  unique.-  Med.  green  foliage  - - -  $2.00 

Due  fo  limifed  sfock  on  the  above  variefies  we  musf  limif  2  of  a  variety  per  order. 

CITY  SLICKER-. — Dbl.  vibrant  blue.  Tailored  Supreme  foliage  _  $1.50 

GAY  DRUMMER— Dbl.  dark-violet,  with  white  edge  that  does  not  fade. 

Tailored  Supreme  foliage  _ - _ - _ _ _  $1.50 

HOE  DOWN — -Med.  pink  dbl.  Med.  green  Supreme  foliage  _ $1.50 

HOI  POLLOI^ — Dbl.  cerise-pink.  Heart-shaped  quilted  foliage  _ _  $1.50 

Tl  AMO — Soft  light  blue  dbl.  Tailored  Supreme  foliage  _ _ _  $1.50 

SIE-LA-VIE-— White  dbl.  Med.  green  pointed  Supreme  foliage  _  $1.50 


NOTE:  This  offer  is  for  rooted  cuttings.  Please  include  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling.  All  ship¬ 
ments  are  insured  and  sent  Special  Delivery. 

Minimum  order  from  this  price  list  $7.00.  See  March  issue  for  our  other  releases. 
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Here’s  How  I  Grow 
African  Violets 

Dan  Thomas,  Des' Moines,  Iowa 

IT  may  seem  rather  strange  for  a  man  to 
have  such  a  great  interest  in  African  vio¬ 
lets  as  I  have,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  more 
than  the  average  person  is  aware. 

After  buying  a  house  seven  years  ago,  I 
wanted  to  have  house  plants,  so  stopped  at  a 
local  nursery  and  seed  store  and  purchased 
an  African  violet  —  Blue  Boy  or  Blue  Girl 
(don’t  remember  which  variety),  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  my  collection.  Within  a 
few  months  the  four  south  windows  in  the 
living  room  were  full  of  violets.  To  make 
more  room,  I  purchased  window  trays  and  it 
was  not  long  until  I  had  them  full  to  capacity. 
Then  to  make  still  more  room  all  of  the  plants 
were  transferred  to  the  basement  and  put  un¬ 
der  fluorescent  lights,  but  then  I  wondered 
whether  the  basement  would  be  sufficiently 
warm  and  humid  during  the  winter  season  for 
the  plants  to  survive  as  flourishingly  as  they 
had  upstairs.  The  results  were  even  more  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

My  hobby  collection  has  grown  into  a  small 
sideline  business.  Thanks  to  the  neighbor  next 
door  who  was  my  first  “advertiser”  and  who 
did  such  effective  promoting. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  repeatedly, 
“How  do  you  get  your  African  violets  to  grow 
and  bloom  so  quickly  when  they  are  sitting 
just  on  tables  and  not  in  trays  of  sand,  grits, 
etc?”  My  formula  is  very  simple,  as  follows: 

LIGHTING.  Some  of  the  fluorescent  lights 
are  equipped  with  a  combination  of  daylight 
and  cool  white  or  warm  white  tubes,  and  some 
with  just  daylight  tubes  only.  I  do  not  think 
color  of  tubes  makes  too  much  difference  as 
long  as  the  plants  get  the  required  light.  The 
fixtures  are  between  12  and  14  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  table  and  are  on  from  14  to  16 
hours  each  day  —  the  minimum  14  hours. 

SOIL.  I  use  strictly  an  organic  mix,  pre¬ 
pared  locally  by  a  commercial  grower.  I  have 
experimented  with  several  types  of  commer¬ 


Rienhardt's  African  Violets 

CHOICE  Selection  of  new  varieties  — 

Leaves  Starter  Plants  Specimen  Plants 
Good  supply  of  three  top  winners  at 
French  Lick,  Indiana  Show 

HI  HOPES  FAIR  ELAINE  ARDENT  RED 

Looking  for  some  really  good  new  ones? 

We  recommend: 

Trifari,  Top  Sail,  Pink  Mist,  Never  Lovelier, 
Heritage,  Dbl.  Ruffles,  Ann  Bly,  Indiana  Doll, 
Afterglo  Supreme,  Jacob’s  Coat,  Jasmine,  Shrill, 
Ember  Glow. 

Come  in  and  look  over  our  galaxy  of  bloom, 
gifts,  pottery,  Episcias,  Pink  Ivy,  mechanics  for 
arrangements  plus  a  complete  line  of  African 
Violet  Supplies. 

Located  at  4463  W.  Seneca  Tpk.,  on  Routes  20  N 
and  175,  2  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  HO  9-3789 
Distributor  for  KEMP  Soil  Shredder 


cial  soils,  but  in  my  opinion  the  organic  mix 
has  produced  the  best  results. 

PLANT  FOOD.  I  feed  the  plants  every  two 
weeks,  except  during  the  summer  months 
when  little,  if  any,  plant  food  is  given.  I  use 
Ortho-Gro  (Vz  teaspoon  to  a  gallon  of  water) 
and  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  blooms  I  have  gotten.  I  do  not  feed 
small  plants  until  after  they  have  been  in  the 
organic  mix  for  about  three  months. 

WATERING.  I  use  eggshells  by  letting  them 
soak  in  tap  water  for  24  hours  and  using  the 
same  shells  for  about  two  to  three  weeks. 
Whether  this  is  beneficial,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  like  to  be  led  to  believe  that  it  is.  I  water 
the  plants  from  the  top  of  the  pots,  but  spar¬ 
ingly,  thereby  giving  good  aeration  to  the  root 
systems,  although  this  necessitates  watering 
the  plants  almost  every  night.  This  I  do  not 
mind  because  I  enjoy  being  around  the  violets 
anyway. 

TEMPERATURE.  It  remains  at  about  65- 
68  degrees  during  winter  months  and  occas¬ 
ionally  dropping  to  61-63  degrees,  but  with 
no  ill  effects.  During  the  spring  and  fall 
months  the  temperature  varies  from  70-74  de¬ 
grees. 

HUMIDITY.  This  is  where  I  have  my  great¬ 
est  problem  during  hot  weather,  but  since  I 
water  the  plants  sparingly,  I  really  have  not 
had  too  many  leaves  to  turn  soft.  During  the 
other  months  the  humidity  remains  anywhere 
from  40%  to  50%. 

PEST  CONTROL.  Plants  are  sprayed 
monthly  with  insecticide  spray  and  are  given 
a  shot  of  V-C  13  at  six  month  intervals. 

POTS.  All  plants  are  started  in  2y4  inch  clay 
pots  and  then  are  graduated  to  3-inch  pots 
when  about  6-8  inches  in  diameter. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  disagree  in  some 
of  the  ways  I  care  for  my  African  violets,  but 
at  any  rate  I  have  had  and  am  continuing  to 
experience  good  results. 

I  would  welcome  comments  from  anyone 
who  wishes  to  take  time  to  write,  and  I  would 
especially  be  glad  to  hear  from  men  who  en¬ 
joy  raising  African  violets  as  I  do.  My  address 
is  Dan  Thomas,  2709  Oxford  St.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 


DONT  PLANT 

UNTIL  YOU  READ 

THE  MOON  SIGN  BOOK 

FOR  1961 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  better  gardening 

results.  Tells  you  when  to  plani,  how  to  deter- 
rriine  best  planting  and  transplanting  dates.  No 
garden  enthusiast  should  be  without  this  book. 

Only  $1.50 

Llewellyn  Publication  Ltd. 

8921  National  Blvd.,  Dept.  A., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Registration  Report 

Helen  Coleman,  4528  S.  Wigger  St., 
Marion,  Ind. 

PART  1 

The  following  applications  for  registration 
have  been  received  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1961,  through  March  15,  1961: 

Plant  and  Registrant 

Elegance  (1195)  W38ds,  1/23/61,  E.  H.  Thom¬ 
as,  461  Bridge  Rd.,  Walnut  Creek,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Fireball  (1196)  Rsp.  34sS,  2/10/61,  Tinari 
Greenhouses,  Bethayres,  Pa. 

Rose  of  Tibet  (1197)  CPWGr5ds,  2/14/61, 
John  T.  Buckner,  206  N.  Lake,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Missouri. 

Double  Ruffles  (1198)  B89dL;  Atlas  (1199) 
VP159dL;  Polaris  (1200)  VP19dL,  2/21/61, 
Wilson  Bros.,  Roachdale,  Indiana. 

Confetti  (1201)  lB58d  S-L,  2/27/61,  Mrs. 
Monroe  Trapp,  1771  Hamline  Ave.  N.,  St. 
Paul  13,  Minn. 

P.  T.  Pink  Jade  (1202)  Pc38dS,  3/6/61,  Pearl 
Thomas,  461  Bridge  Rd.,  Walnut  Creek, 
California. 

Showoff,  (1203)  Bpl5sL;  Silver  Anniversary 
(1204)  Vxl59sL,  3/12/61  Helen  Coleman, 
4528  S.  Wigger  St.,  Marion,  Indiana. 
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Up  The  Lazy  River 

Here  in  Missouri,  where  we  of  the  New 
Membership  Committee  reside,  the  humidi¬ 
ty  during  the  summer  months  very  often  tries 
to  out  distance  the  temperature,  and  some¬ 
times  it  almost  succeeds!  It  is  at  this  time 
many  of  us  wish  we  were  up  that  old  Lazy 
River  —  but  there  are  always  the  violets  to 
think  of!!!  However,  we  can  pull  a  “fast  one” 
on  our  conscience  by  being  lazy  and  still  ac¬ 
complishing  something  very  worthwhile.' 

Many  of  the  amateur  growers  in  our  locale 
feel  fortunate  indeed  if  they  get  their  plants 
through  the  hot,  humid  weather  without  too 
many  of  them  “hitting  the  trail  to  the  great 
beyond.”  But  did  you  ever  realize  that  many 
of  the  interested  visitors  at  your  last  show  — 
the  ones  who  left  their  names  with  you  at 
your  Membership  or  Registration  booth  —  do 
not  know  how  to  safely  guide  their  violets 
through  this  critical  time? 

Why  not  invite  these  people  over  for  an 
informal  and  relaxed  get-together  to  offer 
them  a  few  tips  on  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do  at  this  time  of  year.  You  who  have 
shaded  patios  or  screened-in  breezeways  have 
Requirement  No.  1.  Requirement  No.  2  is  to 
set  the  time,  being  sure  to  specify  this  will  be 
informal  and  everyone  is  urged  to  dress  as 
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GIFT  MEMBERSHIPS 


A  year’s  membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  makes  a  wonderful 
gift  for  every  occasion — ^birthdays,  anniversaries,  Christmas,  holidays,  or  as  an  appreciation 
gift  for  club  speakers. 

A  gift  card  (you  may  enclose  your  own)  will  be  sent  to  the  recipient  of  your  fine  gift. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

iNDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Individual  members  pay  $4.00  per  year  (a  year  may  be  any 
twelvemonth  period). 

COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS  .  .  .  All  persons  or  firms  who  annually  sell  one  thousand  or  more 
African  violet  plants  or  leaf  cuttings  of  the  same;  or  who  manufacture  or  sell  fertilizer,  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect-control  materials  and  equipment,  tools,  or  any  other  merchandise  pertaining  to 
or  applicable  to  growing  African  violets  shall  be  commercial  members.  They  shall  pay  $13.33 
per  year  (a  year  may  be  any  twelvemonth  period).  Of  each  annual  dues  so  paid,  all  sums  in 
excess  of  $4.00  shall  be  applied  to  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

RESEARCH  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Research  members  pay  at  least  $20.00  for  each  twelvemonth 
period  of  membership,  and  at  least  85%  of  each  membership  paid  shall  be  applied  to  the 
Research  Fund  of  the  Society. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  .  .  .  Sustaining  members  pay  at  least  $10.00  per  year  (a  year  may 
be  any  twelvemonth  period). 

LIFE  MEMBERS  .  .  .  The  payment  of  $66.66  or  more  shall  entitle  any  person  to  life  mem¬ 
bership,  and  life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  dues. 


MEMBERSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Society  is  happy  to  welcome  members  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer.  Remittance  for  membership  dues,  by  check, 
draft  or  postal  money  order,  should  be  made  payable  in  United  States  fimds. 


DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 
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DETACH  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


First  African  Violet  Society 
Of  Dallas,  Texas 


Fifth  Anniversary  Founder's  Day  Resume 
from  1954  to  1959 


Mrs.  Vernon  G.  Cox,  Dallas,  Texas 

ON  January  21,  1954,  fourteen  ladies  were 
invited  to  meet  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Hofmann,  to  effect  an  organization  of  Saint- 
paulia  lovers.  Eleven  of  these  exhibited  their 
intense  interest  by  being  present,  for  it  was 
a  day  of  ice,  snow  and  sleet,  and  not  one 
fit  for  man  or  beast  to  be  about.  Yet  these 
eleven  ladies  did  attend,  though  they  risked 
life  and  limb  to  do  so:  Mrs.  E.  G.  Boyd,  Mrs. 
Tom  Brooks,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Bone,  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
neth  Force,  Jr.,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Comer,  Mrs.  V.  V. 
Waite,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Frazier,  Mrs.  Jack 
Mayes,  Mr.  L.  Clyde  Williams,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Davis  and  the  hostess,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hofmann. 
The  other  three  ladies  were  accounted  for 
thusly:  Mrs.  Herbert  Marcus,  Sr.  was  out  of 
town;  Mrs.  Sarah  McCoy  and  Mrs.  Claude  S. 
Nance  were  ill. 

This  meeting  developed  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  “The  First  African  Vio¬ 


F.  M.  HAGA  &  SON 

5033  Doris  SR 
Charlotte  5,  N.  C. 

The  following  plants  ready  for  release: 

Blue  Promise 
Noriina 
Honey  Bunch 
Rose  Butterfly 
Tar  Heel 

Plants  —  $2.50  Leaves  —  $1.00 


Phone  KE  7»0838 


let  Society  of  Dallas,”  dedicated  to  the  propa¬ 
gating  and  growing  of  African  violets,  and 
whose  motto  has  always  been  “To  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  varieties  released,  yet 
recognizing  the  merit  of  the  older  ones.” 

From  this  nucleus  of  determined  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  women  has  grown  an  organization 
that  has  attained  full  maturity  in  five  short 
years,  and  is  now  bursting  at  its  seams.  There 
are  twenty-five  active  members,  one  inactive, 
and  several  on  the  waiting  list.  One  of  our 
members,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Millikan,  immediate  past 
president,  is  a  Life  Member  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  The  noted 
author,  Mrs.  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson,  is  an 
honorary  member  of  our  Dallas  society. 

During  the  five  years  of  the  society’s  ex¬ 
istence,  some  of  the  original  members  have 
dropped  by  the  wayside,  not  because  of  lack 
of  interest,  but  for  individual  reasons,  such 
(continued  next  page) 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Fresh  Leaves  - —  Rooted  Clumps 
Newer  Varieties  — ■  Old  Favorites 
Stamp  For  List  —  USA  Only 

LINDLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

803  N.  Garden  Boise,  Idaho 


MY  COMPOST 
Mother  Nature’s  Way- 

Leaf  Mold  and  Minerals  that  are  mellow  with 
age,  now  contains  some  Blue  Whale  Peat,  and 
Sea  Weed  from  the  Lake.  2-lbs.  for  $1.00  Post¬ 
paid  in  U.S.A.,  or  6-lbs  for  $1.00  plus  postage. 
No  orders  filled  after  September  15th. 

BESS  GREELEY 

P.  O.  Box  151  Mercer,  Wisconsin 


NATURAL  AND  ORGANIC  SOIL 
MINERALS  HEADQUARTERS 

Fanning's  Famous  All-Purpose  Blend 
for  "EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS." 
WILL  NOT  BURN.  Try  it  on  African 
violets  or  any  other  type  flowers, 
lawns,  and  gardens.  Available  in  5, 
1 0  and  80  lb.  bags. 

Write  for  Free  Folder 

Immediate  Shipment 


Fanning  Soil  Service,  Inc. 

4951  S.  Custer  Road  Monroe,  Michigan 
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as  health,  home  duties,  and  change  of  resi¬ 
dency  to  another  city.  One  member,  Mrs.  Lena 
Gary,  was  lost  by  death. 

The  organizer  and  first  president  is  our 
beloved  Ann  Hofmann  (who,  incidentally, 
has  had  an  African  violet  named  for  her  by 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Simmons  of  Omaha,  Nebraska). 
Ann  has  never  lost  her  love,  devotion,  and 
interest  in  the  furtherance  of  the  society’s 
aims  and  goals.  To  those  of  you  who  do  not 
know  her  well,  you  have  missed  much.  She 
not  only  expects  much  from  the  members,  but 
gives  much  of  herself,  her  talents,  time  and 
money  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  society. 
Her  dream  of  a  successful  and  happy  Saint- 
paulia  society  in  Dallas  has  become  a  reality. 

The  society’s  first  attempt  in  displaying 
African  violets  was  at  the  Dallas  Garden 
Center  Show.  These  were  placed  in  the  horti¬ 
culture  section.  Each  member  who  partici¬ 
pated  and  won  ribbons,  thought  her  plants 
wonderful  and  so  they  were. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  double  pinks 
into  the  picture  and  an  increased  knowledge 
and  know-how  in  the  care  of  the  plants,  these 
have  been  far  surpassed.  Hybridizers  have 
given  the  world  many,  many  new  varieties, 
leaf  patterns  and  colors.  The  T-V  series,  also 
the  Caravan  and  Transylvania  series  with 
their  curly  leaves,  flowers  and  foliage,  have 
brought  new  interest  into  the  horticultural 
world.  It  is  very  stimulating  to  be  interested 
in  a  hobby  that  has  so  many  ramifications. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Boyd  was  president  when  the 
double  pinks  first  came  on  the  African  vio¬ 
let  picture.  These  created  much  excitement 
and  enthusiasm.  This  second  show  was  also 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Dallas  Garden 
Center  Show’s  annual  event.  There  was  a 
greenhouse  full  of  new  varieties  and  a  patio 
and  garden  wall  where  the  members  displayed 
their  violets. 

In  1957,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Bone  served  the 
society  as  its  third  president.  It  was  during 
her  year  that  the  society  held  its  first  show 
at  Lambert’s  Gardens  on  Northwest  Highway, 
February  11  and  12.  This  show  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  “African  Violets  Through  the  Ages.” 
The  many  antiques  and  objects  d’art  lent  their 
beauty  to  the  violets,  and  vice  versa.  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Millikan  was  president  of  our  society 
in  1957-1958.  Fine  programs  at  each  meeting 
kept  the  members  interested  and  well  inform¬ 
ed.  The  annual  show,  “African  Violet  Fairy¬ 
land”  was  a  delight  to  behold,  and  Lambert’s 
provided  a  perfect  setting.  Lambert’s  Land¬ 
scaping  Company  presented  the  society  with 
a  silver  bowl  that  will  be  given  to  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  second  highest  number  of  blue 
ribbons  at  each  succeeding  show. 

Since  our  shows  are  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Society,  the  Gold  and 
Purple  ribbons  are  awarded  annually. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  announce 
that  Mrs.  Herbert  Marcus,  Sr.  is  presenting 
our  society  with  a  silver  bowl,  to  be  given 


this  year  for  the  best  plant  of  the  violet  known 
as  “Ann  Hofmann,”  and  hereafter  for  the  best 
plant  in  the  show.  We  are  truly  indebted  to 
her  for  this  bowl,  and  extend  to  her  our  heart¬ 
felt  and  warm  thanks. 

The  society  has  had  a  variety  of  projects 
besides  its  annual  show.  It  has  made  several 
donations  to  the  Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund 
of  the  National  Society.  African  violets  have 
been  taken  to  the  following  institutions  at 
various  times,  and  more  will  be  taken  in  the 
future:  State  Hospital  in  Terrell,  Texas;  East¬ 
ern  Star  Home  in  Arlington,  Texas;  Veter¬ 
an’s  Hospital,  Lisbon,  Texas;  Annual  Red 
Cross  Programs.  We  have  sold  tickets  to  the 
Dallas  Garden  Center  Shows  and  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  annual  March  of  Dimes. 

One  school  for  African  Violet  Show  Judges 
has  been  held  and  the  following  members  ob¬ 
tained  their  certificates:  Mesdames  Bone, 
Bubak,  Cox,  Davis,  Millikan,  Williams,  Jones 
and  Smith, 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  another 
Judging  School  for  some  time  this  year. 

But  the  greatest  progress  has  been  in  the 
horticultural  field.  The  members  have  learned 
how  to  care  for  their  plants,  how  to  groom 
and  display  them.  In  the  past  many  plants 
were  lost  because  of  petiole  and  root  rot, 
but  due  to  the  practice  of  having  our  plants 
on  a  frame  made  of  wood  and  hardware 
cloth,  that  seldom  occurs  now.  The  water¬ 
ing  is  done  from  the  top  and  the  excess  drains 
off,  and  this  eliminates  rot.  Most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  use  fluorescent  lighting,  keep  a  check 
on  the  temperature,  and  provide  humidity 
with  fine  mist  spraying. 

Much  interest  is  being  aroused  in  this 
most  versatile  of  house  plants  and  ere  long, 
we  hope  and  trust  to  see  other  societies  form¬ 
ed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  Dallas 
particularly,  especially  since  the  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society  of  America,  Inc.  desires  to  hold 
its  1964  Annual  Convention  in  Dallas.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  now  being  made  for  this 
Convention,  and  each  of  us  will  be  called  up¬ 
on  to  assist  in  this  adventure.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege,  along  with  Ann  Hofmann  and  Mae  Wat¬ 
son,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Statler  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  on  November  19,  1958,  along  with 
Mr.  Floyd  Johnson,  a  past  president  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  and  learn 
of  the  plans  being  made  for  the  Convention. 
You  will  learn  more  about  this  meeting  as 
time  goes  by.  My,  what  a  challenge  has  been 
given  our  society.  We  hope  and  pray  that  we 
shall  not  falter  or  fail,  but  have  the  best 
Annual  Convention  the  National  Society  has 
ever  had.  At  least  eight  hundred  violet  grow¬ 
ers  will  attend  from  all  ovnr  the  nation,  and 
perhaps  from  a  few  foreign  countries. 

My  personal  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
your  presence  and  attention.  May  each  of  us 
learn  anew  the  joys  of  growing  bigger  and 
better  Saintpaulias,  and  the  awareness  of  the 
love  each  member  has  for  the  other.  • 
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Presidenfs 

Message 


As  I  hesitate  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  year  as  your  president  my  heart  is 
full  of  many  thoughts  I  wish  to  share  with  you.  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  electing  me  to  serve  again.  I  feel  a  solemn  responsibility  to  earnestly  promote 
our  National  Society  more  devotedly  and  to  offer  a  greater  service  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  all  our  members  everywhere. 


It  is  with  pride  I  extend  my  profound  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Stoehr,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  French  Lick,  Indiana  Convention;  also,  to 
Joseph  Schulz,  Program  Chairman;  Mrs.  John  Pope,  Chairman  of  the  Amateur 
Division  of  the  National  Show,  and  the  numerous  other  members  who  contributed 
many  hours  of  hard  work  in  planning  and  producing  one  of  our  finest  Conven¬ 
tions.  Their  “Hoosier”  hospitality  was  exciting  and  stimulating  every  moment 
and  the  fellowship  and  friendliness  which  they  extended  was  truly  evident 
throughout  the  entire  meeting. 


Through  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  French  Lick,  Indiana  Con¬ 
vention,  State  Societies  and  Councils  are  now  eligible  to  give  the  National 
Society’s  Gold  and  Purple  Rosette  Awards  at  their  shows.  Write  to  Mrs.  Ronald 
Reaume,  22454  St.  Clair  Dr.,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Michigan  for  information  and  rules 
if  you  are  interested  in  these  National  Awards. 


After  returning  home,  I  had  information  that  some  of  Mrs.  Mae  Trost’s 
and  Paul  Rockelmann’s  plants,  which  were  entered  in  the  Show,  were  missing 
when  the  Show  closed.  I  have  personally  had  correspondence  with  both  of  these 
exhibitors  and  they  reported  that  not  even  a  leaf  was  missing  from  their  plants. 

Mrs.  Helen  Coleman,  Registration  Chairman,  has  asked  that  all  Commercial 
Members  send  her  four  copies  of  their  price  lists  as  she  needs  them  for  reference. 
Mrs.  Coleman  is  doing  a  splendid  job  as  Registrar  and  I  encourage  all  of  you  to 
give  her  your  loyal  support. 

Let  us  now  look  forward  to  another  year  of  great  and  wonderful  possibilities 
as  we  direct  our  minds  to  the  beautiful,  fascinating,  and  unusual  city  of  San 
Francisco.  I  am  sure  our  capable  and  competent  cochairmen,  Mrs.  Constance 
Hansen  and  Miss  Edith  Peterson  will  present  us  with  a  very  outstanding  and 
fabulous  Convention.  The  1962  meeting  in  San  Francisco  will  be  the  first  time 
for  the  National  Society  to  hold  a  Convention  on  the  West  Coast.  I  urge  you  to 
begin  planning  now  to  attend  the  meeting  there. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  listing  of  the  names  of  Regional  Councilors 
which  will  appear  in  the  Members’  Handbook  for  1961?  The  Handbook  will  not 
be  mailed  with  the  June  Magazine  but  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible.  Of  course, 
time  for  printing  and  mailing  will  be  necessary. 

I  wish  you  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  summer  and  may  the  fall  season  bring 
you  renewed  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  your  African  violet  growing. 

Sincerely, 
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?  T^ROM  a  downstairs  rumpus  room  we  no 
4  IT  longer  used  and  a  number  of  gondolas 
that  had  been  discarded  when  newer  ones 
were  placed  in  a  store  —  I  built  my  plant 
room.  It  took  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  effort  but  the  results  have  been  quite 
rewarding.  All  it  takes  is  a  little  ingenuity 
£  and  some  determined  planning  to  assemble 
the  materials  for  such  a  spot.  It  need  not  be 
expensive  —  mine  was  not. 
p'"  I  I  like  to  think  of  my  plant  room  more 

LV  .  a  little  indoor  garden  than  the  usual  type 

of  downstairs  fluorescent  equipped  room  for 
growing  African  violets.  I  have  a  rocking 
chair,  a  television,  telephone,  and  other  com- 
forts  that  make  this  part  of  my  home  a  most 
restful  place.  I  relax  here  and  enjoy  my  plants. 

When  I  first  began  getting  my  plants  to- 
gether  downstairs,  and  working  with  them, 
I  discovered  that  they  needed  additional  hu- 
midity;  so  a  pool  with  surrounding  plants 
f  was  the  outgrowth  of  this  need.  Not  only  has 
it  been  beneficial  but  it  has  added  so  much 
to  the  room  in  the  way  of  beauty  that  I  feel 
should  I  ever  plan  another  plant  room  at  any 
time  I  would  start  with  a  pool.  The  plantings 
around  the  pool  were  selected  for  their  easy 
care;  the  birdbath  to  give  height  and  the 
ZC^r  suggestion  of  the  out  of  doors. 

^  Here  are  the  answers  to  some  of  the  most 
frequent  questions  African  violet  people  have 
asked  me: 

How  high  are  your  fluorescent  lights  above 
your  mature  plants?  For  large  plants  in  4 
Sjl  inch  pots  —  14  .inches;  12  inches  from  rooting 
leaves  and  small  plants.  The  fluorescent 
shelves  were  easily  made  from  the  gondolas 
and  equipped  with  fluorescent  fixtures.  I  have 
39  fluorescent  lights  and  they  burn  for  12 
hours.  The  shelves  graduate  in  size  from  2 
feet  at  the  top  to  4  feet  at  the  bottom.  Each 
shelf  has  a  fixture  with  2  tubes.  Larger 
plants  are  kept  on  the  top  shelves  and  smaller 
plants  on  the  lower  ones.  Leaf  cuttings  are 
kept  on  a  separate  table  until  ready  for  pot- 


the  bottom  of  the  pot  does  not  give  enough 
moisture  to  the  little  hair  roots  at  the  top  ^  ^ 
of  the  soil.  r 

Do  you  presoak  your  pots?  To  prepare  my  p..  . 
pots  for  planting  I  soak  them  in  hot  Clorox 
water  overnight  and  then  wash  them  with 
scouring  pads.  Sometimes  I  dip  the  rims  in 
hot  paraffin  and  sometimes  I  do  not-  I  do  not 
feel  that  protecting  the  pot  rim  will  necessari- 
ly  keep  the  lower  leaves  green  and  from  dying 
off  as  they  are  old  leaves,  and  for  me,  will 
die  anyway.  Everyone  has  to  work  out  their 
individual  problem  along  this  line.  I  do  not 
find  that  I  need  to  take  this  precaution  with 
my  growing  set  up. 

What  is  the  largest  size  pot  you  grow  your  AV 
plants  in?  I  like  the  flat,  squatty  4  inch  azalea  ’vm 
pots.  I  think  my  violets  blossom  much  heavier  ^  ^ 
when  grown  in  this  type  and  size  container  -iZZ] 
because  the  root  system  grows  more  compact  ' 
and  plants  seem  to  get  pot-bound  more  quick- 
ly:  thus,  producing  earlier  and  more  con- 
tinuous  bloom. 

Do  you  believe  changing  from  top  to  bot- 
tom  watering  now  and  then  helps  African 
violets?  Yes.  If  you  water  strictly  from  the 
bottom  the  mineral  salts  are  pushed  to  the  ^ 
surface  and  make  an  unsightly  deposit  on  the 
pot  rims.  So,  I  alternate  between  top  and 
bottom  watering  to  keep  down  these  mineral  V- 
salt  deposits  and  I  find  it  much  more  satis-  ’ 
factory.  4 

What  about  drainage?  I  use  limestone  (steri-  h 
lized  first)  chips  in  the  bottoms  of  pots. 

Do  you  have  a  special  soil  mix?  No.  Any 
good  sterilized  commercial  potting  soil  is  used. 

Break  it  down  with  some  vermiculite. 

What  do  you  recommend  as  a  good  ferti-  ppPyii 
lizing  program?  First,  I  use  Ra-Pid-Gro  at  the 
rate  of  V4  teaspoon  (skimpy)  to  a  quart  of 
warm  water.  This  is  for  the  foliage.  Then,  2 
weeks  later  I  use  ¥4  teaspoon  (skimpy)  Instant 
Vigoro  for  blooms.  I  then  wait  at  least  3 
months  before  fertilizing  again.  >-.5 

Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  the  summer  .  .  .  V 
with  ventilation?  There  are  2  small  windows 
and  a  door  leading  to  the  outside  which  I 
keep  open  in  the  summer.  I,  also,  have  a  fan 
which  is  turned  on  and  I  keep  it  running  day 
and  night.  The  fan  is  not  directed  toward  the 
plants  but  is  turned  toward  the  ceiling.  In  }yp 
this  way  the  air  is  constantly  kept  moving 
and  the  atmosphere  stays  fresh.  / 

Is  it  difficult  to  keep  plants  grown  this  way  ¥.  ,r< 
disease  free?  Housekeeping  in  such  a  plant 
room  is  fairly  easy.  The  room,  of  course,  must 
be  kept  clean.* I  use  Clorox  water  to  wash 
shelves,  pots  and  trays  as  a  general  protection 


ting  up.  The  lights  for  this  table  growing 
area  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  on  chains 
p.;  about  12  inches  from  the  top  of  the  leaves. 

Which  do  you  prefer  plastic  or  clay  pots? 
I  prefer  clay  pots  because  with  my  method 
^  of  culture  they  hold  moisture  better  and  sup 
up  the  water  from  the  bottom.  Each  pot  sits 
in  an  individual  tray,  therefore,  I  can  either 
W^l  water  from  the  top  or  the  bottom.  I  believe 
that  is  a  good  and  safe  practice  to  vary 
your  way  of  watering  as  watering  only  from 

ra;,  Grace  Gillespie,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
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against  disease  and  bugs  of  any  kind.  Use  1 
teaspoon  of  Clorox  to  1  gallon  of  warm  water. 

Is  there  any  suggestion  that  you  would  care 
to  give  on  culture  in  general?  I  would  suggest 
that  all  plants  be  placed  in  the  same  type 
of  pot  and  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  mixture. 
This  will  help  to  eliminate  work:  as  all  of 
your  violets  will  require  watering  at  about 
the  same  time  and  save  many  hours  of^  time. 

Temperature,  light  and  moisture  are  the 
three  important  fundamental  factors  which 
must  be  provided  in  proper  measure  to  grow 
good  African  violets. 

Temperature  —  An  overall  room  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  to  70  degrees  seems  to  be  Just  about 
right.  When  the  temperature  falls  much  be¬ 
low  65  degrees  and  African  violets  remain  too 
cold  the  foliage  may  not  stay  evenly  nice 
and  flat  for  the  leaves  will  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  down.  Plants  grown  at  temperatures 
above  70  degrees  often  have  small  blossoms 
and  if  the  air  in  the  room  is  both  hot  and  dry 
the  flowers  not  only  will  be  small  in  size  but 
they  will  fall  off  quickly  after  opening  or  the 
buds  may  drop  before  completely  opening. 

Light  Good  light  either  natural  or 
fluorescent  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
production  of  good  bloom.  If  you  use  natural 
light  and  you  are  not  satisfied  that  you  are 
getting  as  many  flowers  as  you  think  you 
should  experiment  a  little  with  your  plants 
by  moving  them  to  various  windows  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  results.  Window  light  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  nearby  homes  or  trees.  If  you  grow 
your  plants  under  fluorescent  light  move  them 
around,  also.  When  changed  to  different  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  shelves  they  will  flower  better 
for  you. 

Moisture  Keep  plants  evenly  moist.  Use 
warm  water:  not  hot,  not  cold.  Do  not  let 
your  plants  sit  in  water  for  long  periods  of 
time  as  the  soil  will  become  soggy  and  too 
wet  and  health  giving  air  cannot  reach  the 
roots. 

What  sprays  or  other  means  of  protecting 
your  African  violets  from  cyclamen  mite  do 
you  employ?  I  treat  my  plants  with  disease 
prevention  in  mind.  For  4  inch  pots  I  insert 
1  Sel-Kap  (sodium  selenate  in  capsule  form) 
in  the  soil  about  Vz  inch  from  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Then,  I  water  the  plant.  This  gives  pro¬ 
tection  from  all  chewing  or  sucking  insects 
for  approximately  a  6  months  period.  Plants 
so  treated  twice  a  year  (spring  and  fall) 
will  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  cyclamen 
mite,  mealy  bug,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  just 
to  be  absolutely  on  the  safe  side,  every  now 
and  then  I  spray  with  Black  Leaf  40.  Use 
according  to  the  labeled  directions  —  no 
stronger.  I,  also,  use  V-C  13  just  as  an  added 
precaution  for  soil  pests.  I  do  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  African  violet  collectors  for¬ 
ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  easier  to  isolate 
new  plants  than  to  lose  their  cherished  ones. 


The  plant  pictured,  and  many  others  are  growing 
under  lights  in  a  biology  classroom  at  John  Adams 
High  School  in  South  Bend,  where  Mr.  Martin  teaches. 


Our  Hydroponic  Violets 

Lawrence  Martin,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

l^HEN  our  most  productive  violet  plant 
W  stopped  blooming,  we  thought  perhaps 
the  pot  which  had  held  it  for  two  years  was 
too  small.  We  shifted  it  to  a  larger  pot.  Eight 
months  later  it  still  had  not  bloomed,  so  we 
decided  to  try  something  else. 

Three  crowns  were  cut,  each  with  about 
one  and  one  half  inches  of  stem.  Each  was 
placed  in  water  in  a  glass  container.  We  used 
250  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  standard  equipment 
in  any  chemistry  laboratory.  The  leaves  rested 
nicely  over  the  opening  of  the  flask,  with  the 
stem  projecting  into  the  water.  No  other  sup¬ 
port  was  necessary.  After  an  adequate  root 
system  developed,  nutrient  chemicals  (Hypo- 
nex)  were  added  to  the  water. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  one 
of  the  plants  four  months  after  the  cuttings 
were  made.  The  method  is  so  simple,  and 
so  successful  that  we  expect  to  grow  many 
others. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  hydropon¬ 
ics  indicates  one  little  fact  that  may  be  quite 
important.  Some  hydroponic  tanks  have  elab¬ 
orate  systems  for  aerating  the  water,  so  the 
roots  can  get  the  oxygen  they  require.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  is  not  necessary  if  the  part  of 
the  stem  to  which  the  roots  are  attached  is 
not  submerged.  So  we  let  the  roots  extend 
into  the  solution,  but  we  keep  the  water  level 
well  below  the  stem.  • 
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"Best  100" 


—1. 

Bud’s  Kimberly,  *R. 

52. 

Bridesmaid,  R.  - 

2. 

Naomi’s  Afterglo,  R. 

—53. 

Fascination 

--^3. 

White  Pride,  R. 

54. 

Granger  Gardens’  Ember  Dream,  R. 

4. 

Richter’s  Wedge  wood 

55. 

Blue  Boy,  R.  — 

White  Pride  Supreme,  R. 

—56. 

Beaming,  R. 

6. 

Bud’s  Strike  Me  Pink-— 

57. 

Pink  Ideal,  R. — 

—7. 

Granger  Gardens’  Blue  Nocturne,  R. 

58. 

Granger  Gardens’  White  Orchid,  R. 

8. 

Granger  Gardens’  Shag,  R. 

59. 

Double  Uncle  Bob 

9. 

Fischer’s  Fire  Dance,  R. — 

-  60. 

Emperor  Wilhelm,  R. 

10. 

Coon  Valley,  R. 

61. 

Holiday,  R. 

11. 

White  Puff,  R.  — 

—  62. 

Honey 

—12. 

So  Sweet,  R. 

63. 

Iris,  R. 

^13. 

Isle  of  Dreams,  R. 

64. 

Double  Pink  Cheer,  R. 

^14. 

Ohio  Bountiful,  R. 

65. 

Bonne  Foi 

—15. 

Double  Black  Cherry,  R. 

66. 

Careless  Love 

16. 

Cindy 

67. 

Valor,  R. 

17. 

Granger  Gardens’  Dorothy  Gray,  R. 

68. 

Raspberry  Sherbet,  R. 

18. 

Black  Cherry 

69. 

Minnetonka,  R. 

19. 

Redderness 

70. 

Blue  Peak,  R.  “ 

20. 

Angel  Child 

^71. 

Cathy  Ann 

21. 

Granger  Gardens’  April  Love,  R. 

72. 

Pink  Petticoats 

22. 

Dixie  Moonbeam,  R.  — _ 

—  73. 

Star  Pink,  R. 

—^23. 

Lorna  Doone 

74. 

Jubilee'^ 

24. 

Racy  Red,  R. 

--75. 

Invader,  R. 

25. 

Lilian  Jarrett 

76. 

Sea  Sprite  ^  - 

-==26. 

T-V  Vallinpink,  R. 

77. 

Maline 

27. 

Fringed  Pom  Pon 

78. 

Dresden  Dream,  R. — 

-=^28. 

Meteore 

79. 

Sparkling  Waters,  R. 

29. 

Pink  Miracle,  R. — 

80. 

Granger  Gardens’  Masquerade,  R. 

30. 

Double  Pink  Fire,  R. 

81. 

My  Sin,  R. 

—31. 

Evelyn  Johnson,  R. 

82. 

Green  Beads 

--32. 

Double  Pink  Cloud,  R. 

83. 

Granger  Gardens’  Santa  Maria,'  R, 

33. 

Little  Jewel 

84. 

Smoke  Rings 

—  34. 

Cydonia 

85. 

Wintergreen,  R. 

35. 

Charm  Song 

—  86. 

Pink  Cushion,  R. 

36. 

Lovely  Lady 

—87. 

Spotlight 

37. 

Cavalier,  R.— 

88. 

Sleeping  Beauty,  R. 

—  38. 

Granger  Gardens’  Matchmate,  R. 

89. 

Rochester 

39. 

Fair  Lady 

90. 

Bud’s  Pink  Waltz 

40. 

Richter’s  Alabaster,  R. 

91. 

Chaska 

—41. 

Snow  Prince,  R. 

92. 

Crusader,  R. 

42. 

Double  Clarissa  Harris,  R. 

93. 

Granger  Gardens’  May  Melody,  R. 

43. 

Granger  Gardens’  Cara  Mia,  R-r^ 

94. 

Mary  Thompson 

—44. 

Granger  Gardens’  Faberge,  R. 

“■95. 

Little  Giant  Blue 

—45. 

Pink  Puff 

— 96. 

Fleet  Dream 

—46. 

47. 

Pride  of  Rochester 

Gay  Nineties 

—  97. 

Wings  of  Eden 

48. 

Calumet  Beacon,  R. 

98. 

Clarissa  Harris 

49. 

Sir  Lancelot 

99. 

Shrill 

50. 

T^V  Cut  Velvet,  R.— 

—  100. 

Blue  Pom 

51. 

Wintry  Rose,  R. 

*  Registered 

Honor  Roll  1955-1960 

AZURE  BEAUTY  "  NAVY  BOUQUET 

BLACK  MAGIC  “  PINK  CHEER 

BOYCE  EDENS  --WHITE  MADONNA  ^RUFFLED  QUEEN 
The  idea  of  the  permanent  Honor  Roll  was  suggested  by  members  of  the  North  Shore 
African  Violet  Society  of  Huntington,  New  York.  It  includes  the  names  of  African  violets 
which  remained  on  the  “Best  100”  list  for  five  consecutive  years. 
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A  Real  Growing  Aid:  tl 


This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  form 
of  greenhouse  or  display  case,  which  can 
be  constructed  or  used  inside  a  building  for  the 
propagation  and  growing  of  plants,  or  for  the 
preservation  of  vegetable  matter.  It  has  for 
its  object,  the  control  of  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  in  the  enclosure,  and  economy  of  op 
eration.  Artificial  growing  conditions  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  daylight 
with  rise  in  temperature  to  simulate  natural 
growing  conditions.  The  structure  comprises 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  framework  preferab¬ 
ly  constructed  of  metal  angle  sections.  These 
support  horizontal  shelves  in  the  form  of 


Mrs.  Murray  is  pictured  holding  two  of  their  beauti¬ 
ful  plants. 
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lanetarium 


Capt.  L.  E.  Murray,  17  Eetreat  House, 
Kenton,  Harrow,  Middx.,  England 

,  watertight  trays  or  troughs,  and  also  provide 
'  fixings  for  the  panels  forming  the  enclosure. 

The  base  of  the  enclosure  which  is  raised 
slightly  above  the  floor,  forms  an  “oven”  with 
an  adjustable  ventilator  at  the  base  and  also 
on  one  or  both  of  the  longitudinal  sides.  The 
top  of  the  oven  is  partially  covered  by  one  or 
i;  more  trays  holding  water.  Inside  the  oven  is 

j  a  heater  preferably  tubular  in  form,  and  flex- 

j!  ibly  connected  to  a  thermostatically  controlled 
1  supply  of  heat.  (Steam,  electricity  etc.) 
j  There  is  also  a  longitudinal  metal  casing  of 

channel  section  enclosing  electrical  resistanc¬ 
es  or  ballast  units  for  the  operation  of  fluor- 
j  escent  or  discharge  lamps.  These  two  separate 
ii  sources  of  heat  are  arranged  so  that  they  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  below  a  tray  containing 
water,  so  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  provid¬ 
ing  humidity  can  be  varied.  Each  heater  is 
i  eccentrically  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft 
rotating  on  an  adjustable  friction  bearing  at 
one  or  both  ends  which  retains  the  position 
j  of  the  shaft  when  rotated  from  one  end  by  a 
j  suitable  lever. 

]  During  the  hours  of  darkness,  the  primary 


Tray  is  removed  showing  the  tubular  type  heating 
unit  and  ballast  coil  units. 


A  close-up  view  of  the 
Planetarium  showing  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  display  with  Afri¬ 
can  violets  and  other  house 
plants. 
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A  Real  Growing  Aid: 


I 

i 


This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  form 
of  greenhouse  or  display  case,  which  can 
be  constructed  or  used  inside  a  building  for  the 
propagation  and  growing  of  plants,  or  for  the 
preservation  of  vegetable  matter.  It  has  for 
its  object,  the  control  of  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  in  the  enclosure,  and  economy  of  op¬ 
eration.  Artificial  growing  conditions  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  daylight 
with  rise  in  temperature  to  simulate  natural 
growing  conditions.  The  structure  comprises 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  framework  preferab¬ 
ly  constructed  of  metal  angle  sections.  These 
support  horizontal  shelves  in  the  form  of 


Capt.  L.  E.  Murray,  17  Retreat  House, 
Kenton,  Harrow,  Middx.,  England 

watertight  trays  or  troughs,  and  also  provide 
fixings  for  the  panels  forming  the  enclosure. 

The  base  of  the  enclosure  which  is  raised 
slightly  above  the  floor,  forms  an  “oven”  with 
an  adjustable  ventilator  at  the  base  and  also 
on  one  or  both  of  the  longitudinal  sides.  The 
top  of  the  oven  is  partially  covered  by  one  or 
more  trays  holding  water.  Inside  the  oven  is 
a  heater  preferably  tubular  in  form,  and  flex¬ 
ibly  connected  to  a  thermostatically  controlled 
supply  of  heat.  (Steam,  electricity  etc.) 

There  is  also  a  longitudinal  metal  casing  of 
channel  section  enclosing  electrical  resistanc¬ 
es  or  ballast  units  for  the  operation  of  fluor¬ 
escent  or  discharge  lamps.  These  two  separate 
sources  of  heat  are  arranged  so  that  they  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  below  a  tray  containing 
water,  so  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  provid¬ 
ing  humidity  can  be  varied.  Each  heater  is 
eccentrically  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft 
rotating  on  an  adjustable  friction  bearing  at 
one  or  both  ends  which  retains  the  position 
of  the  shaft  when  rotated  from  one  end  by  a 
suitable  lever. 

During  the  hours  of  darkness,  the  primary 


Tray  is  removed  shovring  the  tubular  type  heating 
unit  and  ballast  coil  units. 


A  close-up  view  of  the 
Planetarium  showing  a  sec- 
won  of  the  display  with  Afri¬ 
can  violets  and  other  house 


heater  provides  a  minimum  temperature  con¬ 
trolled  by  thermostat.  During  the  period  of 
artificial  daylight,  it  is  arranged  that  the  heat 
provided  by  the  lamps  and  control  units  with 
or  without  a  heater  is  greater  than  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  primary  heater  causing  a  rise  in 
day  temperature.  If  during  the  hours  of  “day¬ 
light”  the  external  air  temperature,  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  required  minimum  internal 
temperature,  ventilators  below  the  lamp  con¬ 
trol  units  and  at  the  sides  of  the  oven  are 
opened  and  baffle  the  air  space  between  the 
water  tray  and  the  sides  of  the  enclosure,  the 
control  units  being  moved  to  the  lowest  po¬ 
sition,  the  heat  from  them  will  not  cause  an 
undesired  rise  of  internal  temperature,  whilst 
the  lamps  are  in  operation. 

Plants  in  pots  or  suitable  containers  are 
placed  on  the  lower  tray  above  the  heaters 
and  on  additional  trays  at  suitable  heights 
above  each  other,  each  containing  water.  The 
plant  containers  being  supported  above  the 
water  on  perforated  metal  or  other  suitable 
material.  The  trays  are  preferably  supported 
between  two  metal  angles  or  channels  so  that 
they  may  be  withdrawn  endwise  for  access  to 
the  plants.  A  longitudinal  air  space  is  provid¬ 
ed  between  each  tray  or  side  panel.  A  re¬ 
flector  is  fitted  below  each  of  the  upper  trays 
and  provided  with  a  lamp  which  illuminates 
the  plants  below,  and  provides  heat  to  vapo¬ 
rise  the  water  in  the  tray  above.  At  the  top  of 
the  enclosure  suitable  adjustable  ventilators 
are  fitted  to  provide  the  necessary  circulation 
of  fresh  air. 

The  side  panels  of  the  enclosure  above  the 
oven  may  be  of  transparent  or  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  but  are  preferably  fitted  on  the  inside 
surface  with  mirrors  or  reflecting  aluminum 
foil,  to  increase  the  reflected  light  upon  the 
undersides  of  the  plants.  The  lamps  are  placed 
so  that  direct  light  passes  between  the  uppe^ 
trays  to  the  plants  below,  and  by  the  use  of 
trays  constructed  of  anodised  aluminum  or 
polished  Monel  metal  a  proportion  of  this 
light  is  reflected  upwards  on  the  underside 
of  the  plants.  With  this  construction  it  would 
appear  that  the  volume  of  air  per  plant  which 
requires  to  be  heated  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  plant  multiplied  by  the  necessary 
height  above  the  tray  of  the  lamps  and  re¬ 
flectors.  This  volume  of  air  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  many  dwarf  varieties  of  plants 
commonly  raised  in  glasshouses  is  relatively 
small. 

When  this  apparatus  is  placed  inside  an  in¬ 
sulated  building,  it  is  found  that  the  heat  from 
the  lamps  and  control  gear  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  between  5°  and  15°  according  to  the 
amount  of  ventilation  given,  the  height  at 
which  the  temperature  is  taken,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  temperature.  The  humidity  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  without  additional  heaters 
10  to  20  per  cent  by  the  heat  from  the  lamps 
and  control  gear.  • 


Mrs.  Eugene  Kolar,  1907  22nd  St., 
Hondo,  Texas 


Violet  Care  --  Easy 

Pink  Cushion  and  Blue  Delight  are  two 
of  my  African  violets  that  helped  me  win 
both  the  sweepstakes  and  the  tricolor  ribbon 
in  the  horticulture  portion  of  our  Hondo 
flower  show. 

My  violets  are  grown  all  over  my  home; 
no  special  humidity  or  temperature  control. 
All  they  get  is  lots  of  love;  plenty  of  daylight, 
no  special  light,  just  filtered  daylight,  I 
water  them  with  tap  water  from  the  top;  I 
feed  them  lightly,  about  one-half  the  directed 
amount,  with  Carl  PooFs  African  Violet  Food, 
twice  a  month  in  winter,  once  a  month  in 
summer. 

I  start  my  leaf  cuttings  in  Carl  Pool’s 
African  Violet  Soil,  which  is  well  known  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  use  the  leaves  from 
the  next  to  the  bottom  row  as  I  feel  these 
leaves  are  strong  in  growth  with  enough  life 
in  them  to  sustain  them  until  a  good  root 
growth  can  develop.  It  takes  longer  for  the 
plantlets  to  come  through,  but  when  they  do 
they  are  strong,  healthy  plants,  a  beautiful 
lush  green,  and  in  transplanting  from  the 
tiniest  pot  to  the  4  inch  pots,  they  root,  grow 
and  stay  in  the  same  soil  mix.  I  know  a  root¬ 
ing  medium  is  faster  for  starting  leaves,  but  I 
have  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  babies  to 
grow  in  this  soil,  and  the  records  speak  for 
my  plants  —  there  is  nothing  like  the  good 
earth  for  starting  and  growing  show  plants. 

I  have  three  mutations  from  Elderkins’ 
radiated  leaves  that  are  beautiful.  One  is 
from  Miss  Monroe  that  is  almost  red  black; 
one  from  Hawaiian  Skies,  a  miniature  orchid, 
violet  red  and  lavender  tricolor;  and  one 
from  my  own  Bridesmaid  (not  radiated)  that 
is  a  frilly  double  white  with  deep-  purple 
edges  and  plain  foliage.  I  wish  everyone  could 
see  these  three  plants  that  are  so  outstanding. 

Should  anyone  have  a  question  about  their 
violets  and  want  to  write  me,  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  and  give  whatever  help  I  possibly 
can.  • 
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African  Violets  and  Women 


C.  Bruce  McKenzie,  Editor  of  the  Paisley  Advocate,  Paisley,  Ontario,  Canada 

Reprinted  with  Permission 


WOMEN  —  bless  them  never  cease  to 
amaze  me.  At  a  time  when  some  trigger- 
happy  border  guard  in  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  countries  could  fire  the  shot  that  could 
start  a  world  war,  with  a  general  election  up¬ 
setting  the  smooth  current  of  the  country’s 
life,  and  the  district  recovering  from  the 
worst  snow  storms  in  a  decade,  the  women 
of  the  village  are  wrestling  with  a  crisis  which 
overshadows  these  portentous  events. 

Things  are  in  a  heck  of  a  state  on  the 
domestic  front  in  Paisley.  There’s  disease  or 
insects  in  the  African  violets!  If  you  don’t 
think  that’s  a  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude, 
you’ve  never  lived  with  a  woman  afflicted 
with  the  mania. 

African  violets  are  dainty  little  plants 
which,  when  given  the  same  tender  treatment 
accorded  the  rarest  orchids,  will  sporadically 
thrust  up  a  few  delicate  blooms.  They  have 
one  noble  mission  in  this  gloomy  world,  how¬ 
ever.  When  they  are  in  bloom,  the  Head  of 
the  House  takes  a  new  lease  on  life  and, 
until  the  blossoms  fade,  is  fit  to  live  with.  The 
first  flower  on  a  newly-acquired  variety  is  a 
blessed  event  paralleled  only  by  the  arrival 


into  the  family  of  a  newborn  infant.  We  speak 
with  some  authority  here,  too,  for  we’ve  been 
through  both  experiences.  Principal  difference 
is,  more  friends  and  neighbors  clutter  up  the 
house  to  see  the  new  blossom.  But  African 
violets  exert  a  strange  influence  on  many 
otherwise  emotionally  normal  women,  making 
them  forget  home  and  family  and  inflict  upon 
their  mates  and  children  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions.  It’s  a  hardship  when  you  have  to  drag 
the  wash  tub  into  the  laundry  room  to  bathe 


because  the  bathtub  is  full  of  violets.  And  it’s 
a  privation  when  you  must  miss  meals  be¬ 
cause  poison  sprayed  on  the  plants  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  kitchen  unsafe  for  preparing  food. 
We  can’t  say  we’ve  had  these  experiences  yet, 
but  we  are  prepared  with  a  can  of  beans  and 
a  bottle  of  coke  in  the  drawer  of  the  office 
desk. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  infiltration 
of  disease  into  the  violet  collections  of  the 
village  has  created  greater  consternation  than 
the  launching  of  the  first  sputnik  by  “them 
Roosians.”  But  the  impact  of  the  disaster  will 
be  shared  by  the  innocent  husbands,  who, 
until  the  epidemic  has  been  checked,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  emotional  and  temperament¬ 
al  outbursts  of  their  unhappy  womenfolk. 

So,  if  the  life  of  the  community  is  less 
pleasant  for  a  time,  if  your  cheery  greeting 
receives  rebuff  and  your  social  and  business 
associates  are  unfriendly,  blame  it  on  that 
little  horticultural  interloper  which  innocent¬ 
ly  enters  homes,  then  takes  over  the  first 
affections  of  the  womenfolk.  • 
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Propagating  African  violets  is  something 
the  amateur  is  bound  to  do  before  long, 
even  if  it  is  only  to  save  the  leaf  he  accidental¬ 
ly  broke  off  a  beautiful  plant.  To  him  each  leaf 
is  a  pet  and  must  be  saved  at  all  costs.  Then 
too,  at  Christmas  time  or  for  birthdays,  a 
plant  the  grower  has  nursed  from  a  leaf  and 
gives  to  his  friend  is  a  treasure  beyond  words. 
Also,  the  question  of  money  arises;  you  can 
get  more  violets  at  no  cost  to  yourself  when 
you  propagate  from  your  own  stock.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  needed  and 
that  is  space,  for,  believe  me,  if  you  are  bitten 
as  most  of  us  are,  you  will  take  over  every 
available  inch  of  space  in  the  house  and  then 
finally  build  yourself  a  violet  room  in  the 
basement.  That  room,  dear  reader,  becomes 
your  kingdom,  your  sanctuary,  in  fact  YOURS. 
But,  to  begin  the  trail  that  leads  to  that  room, 
there  are  certain  things  that  one  must  know, 
and  to  help  you  I  am  going  to  list  them  as  I 
see  them. 

First  and  foremost  is  cleanliness  or  steri¬ 
lization.  That  means  soil,  pots,  utensils;  in 
fact  all  the  things  you  use  in  the  culture  of 
your  violets. 

Now  take  a  leaf  of  an  outstanding  variety: 
one  that  has  the  color  you  like,  or  a  type 
of  leaf  that  is  unusual,  or  from  a  plant  that 
you  particularly  like  and  will  be  proud  to 
give  as  a  gift.  Cut  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife. 


Allow  the  cut  , 
end  of  the 
petiole  todKy  or 
CGllou50vcr 


leaving  not  more  than  IV2  inches  on  the  leaf. 
Do  not  plant  this  leaf  for  at  least  an  hour, 
and  up  to  2  hours  will  do  no  harm.  This 
time  allows  the  stem  end  that  you  cut  to 
callous  over.  Now  plant  this  leaf  in  Zonolite, 
fertilized  with  15-30-15  (1  teaspoon  to  1  quart 
of  warm  water),  or  any  other  good  liquid 


Ken  Barnes,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 


Setthe  leaf 
to  root  in 


woist  Zonolite 


fertilizer.  Set  the  stem  in  the  moist  Zonolite 
to  a  depth  of  one  inch.  This  leaves  V2  inch  of 
the  stem  and  all  the  leaf  above  the  surface 


A  clear  9 lass 

inverted  over 
the  leaf  will 
hold  in 

Wumiditu 


of  the  Zonolite.  You  can  start  this  leaf  in  a 
flower  pot  or  any  other  container.  Place  a 
glass  tumbler  over  the  pot  and  it  will  act 
as  a  miniature  greenhouse;  the  leaf  will  root 
and  develop  young  plants  much  quicker  due 
to  the  moist  conditions  inside  the  tumbler. 
About  once  a  day  lift  the  tumbler  to  allow  a 
circulation  of  fresh  air  over  the  leaf,  and 


months,  young  plants  should  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
you  have  been  moistening  your  Zonolite  when 
it  appeared  dry.  Do  this  very  carefully,  of 
course,  but  then  that  goes  without  saying; 


V 


after  all,  you  are  a  violet  grower  and  know 
what  overwatering  can  do  to  a  violet.  When 
these  young  plants  have  leaves  about  Ve  inch 


across,  it  is  time  to  cut  off  the  parent  leaf  so 
that  the  new  plants  can  take  in  oxygen 
through  their  own  leaves.  Two  weeks  later, 
when  the  young  plants  have  become  well 
established  after  the  shock  of  taking  the 
parent  leaf  from  them,  remove  the  clump  of 
young  plants  from  the  Zonolite  and  carefully 
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separate  the  plantlets,  as  not  more  than  one 
good  plant  should  be  planted  in  a  container. 
I  prefer  to  plant  these  single  plants  back  into 
fertilized  Zonolite,  in  a  2  inch  plastic  pot, 
again  placing  a  tumbler  over  each  pot.  This 
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keeps  the  humidity  high  and  gives  fast  growth; 
it  also  prevents  shock  from  a  change  of  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  A  month  of  growing  in  this 
fertilized  Zonolite,  and  your  plants  should  be 
ready  for  their  permanent  growing  medium. 

This  soil  mixture  must  be  light  and  steri¬ 
lized.  We  recommend  50  per  cent  good  black 
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top  soil,  25  per  cent  peat  moss,  and  25  per 
cent  sand.  When  this  mixture  is  moistened, 
take  a  handful  and  squeeze,  then  release  your 
pressure;  if  the  mixture  is  right  it  will  crack 
and  crumble,  but  if  it  does  not  do  this,  the 
mixture  is  too  heavy  and  you  will  need  to 
add  more  peat  and  sand  until  it  does  crack 
and  crumble  in  your  hand  when  squeezed. 
Now  fertilize  with  a  15-30-15  fertilizer  at  the 
recommended  strength,  as  used  for  the  Zono¬ 
lite.  After  this  is  done,  you  are  ready  to  plant. 
Do  not  press  the  growing  medium  too  tightly 
around  your  young  plant 'as  the  roots  need 
oxygen  too,  and  by  pressing  the  soil  too  much 
you  could  cut  off  this  outlet. 

The  main  problem  after  planting  will  be 
the  moisture  in  your  pots.  This  has  been  said 
many  times  before,  but  I  feel  it  needs  repeat¬ 
ing  at  this  time:  DO  NOT-  OVERWATER 
YOUR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  The  roots  of  the 
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violet  require  oxygen  for  growth,  and  over¬ 
watering  drives  this  out  and  literally  drowns 
your  violet,  causing  the  most  fatal  of  all 
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diseases  to  attack  your  plant,  and  that  is  crown 
rot.  Only  water  your  young  plant  when  the 
top  of  the  soil  feels  dry  to  the  touch,  and 


then  only  give  it  a  small  drink.  It  is  better  to 
water  more  frequently  with  small  amounts 
than  with  large  doses  of  water  once  in  awhile. 

Plants  should  be  fertilized  once  a  month 
with  a  15-30-15  as  we  have  recommended  — 
previously.  When  fertilizing,  do  it  on  the  day 
after  you  have  watered  your  plants,  as  the 
moist  condition  of  the  soil  allows  the  fertili¬ 
zer  to  spread  throughout  the  entire  pot;  and 
thus  you  avoid  burning  the  roots.  A  long 
spout  watering  can  with  the  nozzle  removed 
makes  an  ideal  utensil  for  fertilizing  as  it 
allows  you  to  get  to  the  base  of  the  plant 
without  getting  fertilizer  on  the  leaves.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  will  burn  the  leaves  if  allowed  to  stay 
on  them. 

Plants  should  be  grown  in  a  temperature 
of  65  to  70  degrees,  with  12  to  14  hours  of 


envy  of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  But,  now 
that  you  have  lots  to  give  away  —  can  you 
part  with  them? 


Young  plants  in  Zonolite. 


From  the  foregoing  you  can  easily  gather 
that  we  have  built  ourselves  that  room  in 
the  basement,  and  although  the  basic  rules 
for  propagating  are  the  same,  we  just  use 
larger  containers:  trays  24  inches  by  24  inches 
by  3  inches  deep.  We  start  with  Zonolite  as 
the  first  growing  medium,  as  you  would  for 
a  single  leaf,  but  instead  of  a  soil  growing 
medium  we  have  used  an  adapation  of  the 
University  of  California’s  growing  medium. 
We  use  1  cubic  foot  of  perlite,  1  cubic  foot 
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light,  out  of  the  direct  sunlight,  free  from 
drafts,  and  with  as  much  humidity  in  the  air 
as  possible. 

If  you  have  these  ideal  conditions,  you 
should  have  free  blooming  plants  with  good 
colored  leaf  growth;  plants  that  will  be  the 


Top  row  left  side  is  leaves  and  then  tray  of  undivided 
plants;  second  row  pots  of  young  plants,  bottom  row 
of  which  a  corner  is  shown  has  young  plants. 
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Another  view  of  one  of  our  three  tiered  plant  stands. 
The  top  row  has  trays  of  rooting  leaves,  the  second 
and  third  rows  have  young  plants  which  sit  on  Zono- 
lite  filled  trays. 


of  peat  moss  packed  tight,  4V2  ounces  of  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  of  lime,  27  ounces  of  limestone 
filler.  We  make  up  the  growing  medium  but 
do  not  fertilize  it  until  we  are  ready  to  use 
it,  then  we  moisten  with  a  15-30-15  fertilizer 
and  do  our  planting  at  once. 

These  trays  are  placed  on  3-tiered  stands 
under  fluorescent  lights.  The  lights  are  left 
burning  all  night  and  turned  off  during  the 
day,  so  that  the  temperature  remains  between 
65  and  70  degrees.  We  have  the  lights  on  at 
night  to  keep  the  room  warm  as  the  furnace 
is  turned  down  at  night  to  make  more  com¬ 
fortable  sleeping  for  the  family;  therefore, 
the  furnace  being  set  higher  during  the  day 
for  the  family,  the  violets  are  warm  also  when 
they  are  in  darkness.  This  procedure  may 
seem  a  little  involved  to  you  people  living 
in  warmer  climates,  but  to  us,  where  our 
temperature  can  go  to  40  degrees  below  zero 
outside,  and  with  a  wind  which  makes  it 
worse,  we  have  to  think  of  ways  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  light  and  heat. 

I  do  hope  that  many  of  you  who  have  not 
tried  your  hand  at  propagating  will  do  so 
after  reading  the  above.  It  is  a  fascinating 
hobby  and  gives  untold  pleasure.  • 
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The  World  Is  Filled  With  Many 
Things  ”Of  Cabbages  and  Kings” 

Mrs.  Edmund  O.  Sherer,  Los  Angeles,  California 

This,  I  believe,  is  an  old  quote;  from  where,  at  this  moment, 
I  do  not  know.  My  world  is  filled  with  violets  ~  I  am  a 
collector.  I  have  more  than  1,000  African  violet  plants  and, 
without  counting,  I  am  sure  there  are  several  hundred  varie¬ 
ties.  Have  I  a  favorite?  Are  you  kidding?  Of  course  I  have. 
Just  a  moment  ago  I  returned  from  a  quickie  around  my  violet 
house.  As  I  opened  the  door  a  first  glance  was  to  see  if  the 
snow  is  any  deeper  on  Double  Snow  Squall.  These  lovely 
blooms  are  the  only  snow  I  see  in  Southern  California.  Then 
a  nod  to  Blaze  —  gosh,  it  would  melt  the  deepest  snow  with 
its  warm  glow.  On  to  Raspberry  Sherbet  —  isn’t  it  delicious? 
Next,  Pretty  Please;  who  could  surpass  that  except  perhaps 
Gay  90’s  delicate  charm.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Chicago  who  has 
all  the  enchantment  of  that  windy  city,  and  blows  me  right 
over  to  Blue  Lady.  Yes,  she  can  almost  compete  in  number 
with  the  flowers  on  my  Blue  Boy. 

Here  I  stop  and  dream  a  bit:  Blue  Boy  —  if  an  actual 
count  were  taken  and  rationed  with  his  number  of  years 
I  believe  he  still  would  win  a  Mr.  America  contest  and 
be  King  of  African  violets.  Violets  come  and  violets  go 
but  Blue  Boy  is,  I  believe,  the  oldest  named  variety.  Antique? 
Perhaps,  but  what  collector  does  not  love  an  antique  and  dis¬ 
play  it  with  pride?  The  pride  of  my  collection  is  the  ten 
original  Armacost  plants:  Blue  Boy,  Neptune,  Viking,  Ad¬ 
miral,  Amethyst,  Mermaid,  Commodore,  Norseman,  Sailor 


Mr.  Walter  Oertel 
and  Mrs.  Edmund 
O.  Sherer,  with  the 
Armacost  Plaque 
which  is  awarded 
each  year  at  the 
Santa  Monica  Bav 
Chapter  African 
Violet  Society 
show. 
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House  of  Saint  Paulies  Growing  in  Three4nch  Pots 


SAINT  PAULIAS  (African  Violets) 

Our  new  and  greatly  improved  types  of 
Saint  Paulias  probably  represent  the  most 
worthwhile  novelty  of  the  past  decade.  Blue 
Boy,  Neptune,  Admiral  and  other  named 
varieties  have  created  a  sensation  wherever 
shown. 

Saint  Paulias  are  so  attractive  and  have 
proven  such  a  satisfactory  house  plant  that 
v/e  predict  an  enormous  sale  of  plants  this 
season.  In  anticipation  of  this  demand  we 
have  grown  a  very  large  stock  and  can  supply 
3"  and  4"  in  full  flower  in  named  varieties  or 
assorted  as  our  customers  wish. 


Boy,  and  Number  32.  These  are  the  oldest 
named  varieties  and  the  choice  antiques  of 
the  Saintpaulia  family  in  the  United  States. 
These  plants  were  grown  from  seed  in  the 
nursery  of  Armacost  and  Royston  in  West 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1927.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  as  a  friend  Mr.  Walter 
Oertel  who  was  a  propagator  in  the  nursery  at 
that  time.  The  following  information  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him.  He  had  complete  charge  of 
these  seedlings  along  with  his  other  dutie%. 
He  was  from  Germany  and  really  loved 


his  care  of  the  little  Violette 

Usambara. 

Some  of  the  seed  was  secured 
from  Benary’s  in  Germany  and 
some  from  Sutton’s  in  England. 
Suddenly  at  Armaeost’s  there  were 
more  than  1,000  African  violets,  all 
quite  similar:  just  a  few  seemed 
to  have  distinct  traits.  Mr.  Oertel 
weeded  out  and  cut  these  down  to 
100  plants.  All  were  nice  but  still 
too  many  were  nearly  alike.  Finally 
came  the  day  —  10  were  chosen 
and  named.  As  a  reward  for  his 
faithful  care  and  love  of  these  vio¬ 
lets,  Mr.  Oertel  was  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  name  one  of  the  group 
of  plants.  Blue  Boy  was  his  choice, 
and  name.  Mr.  Armacost  gave  the 
rest  names  pertaining  to  the  sea. 
Neptune,  Viking,,  Norseman,  Sailor 
Boy  — -  what  brave  names  for  such 
adventurous  little  plants  traveling 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  world! 
Mr.  Oertel  states  that  Blue  Boy  and 
Sailor  Boy  came  from  the  Benary 
seed  and  the  rest  were  grown  on 
from  the  English  seedlings.  And  so 
they  grew  and  flourished,  but  all 
this  took  years  of  time  to  accomp¬ 
lish.  By  1935  African  violets  were 
well  on  the  way  to  being  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  popular  house  plant. 
Real  proof  of  this  is  the  accompany¬ 
ing  picture  of  9,000  Blue  Boys 
waiting  for  Christmas.  Shortly  after 
this  the  entire  collection  was  sold 
to  J.  A.  Peterson  and  Sons  who 
have  kept  the  strain  pure  and  still 
have  them  available  to  the  public. 

In  October  1959,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  George  M.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Sherer  and  I  sent  living  plants 
of  the  entire  collection  to  the  L.  H. 
Bailey  Hortorium  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  new  Hortius  III  was  in 
preparation  and  Dr.  Lawrence  re¬ 
quested  these  plants  from  us  to 
“propagate  them  and  prepare  ap¬ 
propriate  color  slides  and  herbari¬ 
um  specimens  so  they  may  be  do¬ 
cumented  for  the  records  and  post¬ 
erity.”  This  has  been  done. 

The  Santa  Monica  Bay  Chapter  African 
Violet  Society  feels  that  honoring  Mr.  Arma¬ 
cost  and  these  plants  is  our  privilege,  there¬ 
fore  our  Year  Book  is  dedicated  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  a  perpetual  plaque  awarded 
each  year  at  our  show  for  the  best  collection 
of  these  plants  exhibited. 

Just  as  the  world  salutes  the  famous 
painting  Blue  Boy,  we  in  our  small  way  salute 
Saintpaulia  Blue  Boy  and  hope  to  preserve 
it  always.  • 
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For  Variety 
and 

Added  Enjoyment 


Try 

African  Violets 
In  Yonr 
Arrangements 

Grace  Thrasher 
Santa  Monica,  California 


Flower  arranging  is  a  very  fascinating 
subject  and  it  has  so  many  possibilities. 
To  work  with  the  things  you  love  is  always 
the  most  satisfying  and  with  arrangements 
you  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  have  a  lot 
of  fun.  Perhaps  you  have  hesitated  to  try 
your  hand  at  it,  held  back  by  the  idea  it  is 
all  a  great  mystery.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  start. 
Lack  of  experience  didn’t  deter  you  from 
your  first  attempts  to  grow  African  violets. 
As  a  violet  grower  you  had  to  take  the  first 
plunge.  You  made  mistakes  and  learned  by 
them.  So  take  it  for  granted  you  will  make 
mistakes  here  also.  But  as  you  do,  you  will 
learn,  and  soon  you  will  be  making  beautiful 
arrangements. 

What  is  an  arrangement?  The  word  itself 
tells  you.  Flowers  are  arranged  —  arranged 
in  a  definite  pattern  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  set  of  rules,  the  most  important  of 
which  (to  me)  are  design,  scale,  balance  and 
harmony.  In  making  an  arrangement  with 
potted  plants,  such  as  our  African  violet,  you 
will  be  using  a  new  concept  in  flower  arrang¬ 
ing.  However,  the  basic  rules  still  apply  and 
must  be  followed  in  arrangements  featuring 
the  violet. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  these  rules 
and  see  what  they  mean: 

DESIGN:  This  is  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
arrangement.  Or  to  put  it  another  way  —  the 
thought  out  plan  upon  which  it  is  built.  No 
arrangement  should  ever  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  “just  happened.”  There  must  be 
a  planned  relationship  between  all  of  the  com¬ 


ponent  parts  between  various  flowers;  the 
flowers  and  the  foliage;  between  both  of 
these  and  the  particular  container  which  holds 
them.  Design  can  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
—  but  it  is  still  a  design. 

SCALE:  The  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
size  relationship  of  the  component  parts  of 
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an  arrangement.  It  is  achieved  by  selecting 
materials  (flowers,  foliage  or  sprays)  which 
in  size  are  reasonably  related  to  each  other 
and  to  the  container  which  holds  them.  You 
wouldn’t  think  of  using  a  magnolia  blossom 
with  violets.  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  points  out  the  principle. 

BALANCE:  Balance  is  that  relationship 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  creates  the  impression  of  being 
stable,  that  it  tips  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  If  balance  ig  lacking  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  composition  may  actually  tip  over. 

HARMONY :  This  fourth  principle  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  define  because  we  are 
dealing  with  intangibles  rather  than  with 
physical  properties.  As  a  matter  of  compari¬ 
son,  let  us  look  to  the  other  arts.  One  is 
pleased  as  he  looks  upon  the  painting  of  a 
master  because  the  subject  matter  and  the 
background  blend  and  become  a  part  of 
the  whole;  colors  are  compatable  —  in  short 
—  harmony.  The  same  is  true  of  a  building  or 
a  musical  composition.  Under  the  genius  of 
the  skilled  architect  a  building,  no  matter  its 
size,  becomes  a  composite  unit  beautiful  to 
the  eye.  And  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed 
the  harmony  of  our  great  bands  and  orches¬ 


tras.  As  it  is  with  a  musical  arrangement,  so 
it  must  be  with  a  flower  arrangement.  There 
can  be  no  sour  notes.  Your  container,  the 
materials  used,  must  blend  together  in  an 
harmonious  whole. 

As  violet  growers  participating  in  violet 
shows,  we  most  certainly  should  make  the 
violet  the  predominating  feature  of  our  ar¬ 
rangements.  To  me,  they  lend  a  beautiful 
background  to  our  shows,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  a  source  of  interest  to  the  visitor.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  this,  may  I  offer  a  few  hints  toward 
your  arrangements  for  your  next  show? 

Do  not  make  your  arrangements  as  large 
as  the  space  allotted  you.  Leave  from  two  to 
four  inches  on  either  side  and  in  front.  This 
will  separate  your  arrangement  from  those 
adjoining  it,  and  it  will  show  up  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

If  you  wish  your  creation  to  show  depth, 
a  feeling  of  distance,  use  the  larger  violets 
and  accessories  (if  any)  in  the  foreground, 
with  the  smaller  ones  toward  the  back. 

Violets  are  termed  as  fine  textured,  so  in 
choosing  plant  material  to  use  with  them, 
select  those  of  a  similar  texture.  In  materials 
only  those  which  are  fine  and  closely  woven 
should  be  used  as  they  create  a  feeling  of 
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daintiness.  The  softness  of  velvet  adapts  itself 
very  well  to  our  African  violets.  Black,  used 
as  a  base,  is  particularly  effective  in  the 
larger  arrangements  if  it  harmonizes  with 
your  design.  In  smaller  designs,  the  pastel 
shades  work  out  beautifully. 

When  using  net,  be  sure  it  is  the  fine, 
softer  appearing  maline  rather  than  the  more 
coarse  net.  Woven  mats,  for  the  most  part, 
are  more  coarse  looking  and  should  not  be 
used  with  violets.  Styrofoam  is  too  coarse  in 
itself  and  if  used  should  be  covered  with  a 
fine  material  or  other  matter  which  will  blend 
with  your  composition. 

Practice  simplicity.  Avoid  using  more  than 
two  or  three  colors.  Use  the  minimum  number 
of  materials.  Try  to  use  odd  numbers  of 
flowers  such  as  three,  five,  etc.  This  will  give 
a  more  pleasing  look  to  your  creation. 

A  flower  arrangement  needs  a  center  of 
interest  or  a  focal  point.  As  you  look  at  an 
arrangement,  that  point  to  which  your  eye 
is  drawn  must  have  something  of  interest  to 
hold  it.  This  is  the  focal  point  of  your  arrange¬ 
ment  —  the  center  of  interest  —  and  here 
should  be  your  most  perfectly  opened  flowers 
and  those  of  the  strongest  colors.  When  using 
African  violets,  they  will  naturally  become 
the  focal  point  of  your  arrangement.  Draw 
attention  to  them  by  building  your  arrange¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  as  to  center  attention  on 
the  violet. 

I  never  remove  a  violet  from  the  pot  when 
I  use  it  in  an  arrangement.  It  seems  to  shock 
them.  I  use  one  planted  in  a  smaller  pot,  cover 
the  pot  with  two  layers  of  aluminum  foil  to 
keep  the  plant  from  getting  waterlogged.  I 
then  brace  the  pot  with  small  stones  which 
can  easily  be  hidden  if  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
do  not  cover  them. 

Dried  materials  are  excellent  for  use  in 
violet  arrangements  as  the  contrasting  shades 
of  brown  and  tan  accent  the  violet.  One  may 
also  use  glycerine  treated  magnolia  branches 
or  other  foliage.  If  I  have  a  favorite  material, 
this  would  be  it.  The  treated  foliage  can  be 
stored  in  a  box  between  sheets  of  tissue  paper 
and  used  for  years. 

To  treat  foliage,  you  use  one  part  glycerine 
and  two  parts  water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  in¬ 
sert  the  stems  of  the  branches  at  least  four 
or  five  inches  into  the  mixture.  As  the  liquid 
is  absorbed,  add  a  little  more  water  as  needed, 
but  no  more  glycerine.  If  the  stems  of  the 
branches  are  tough,  pound  them  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  to  fray  the  ends.  They  will  absorb  the 
mixture  much  faster.  It  usually  takes  from 
two  to  six  weeks  for  foliage  to  cure.  Different 
shadings  may  be  obtained  in  accordance  with 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  foliage 
is  cured.  Many  foliages  can  be  treated  in  this 
manner  so  experiment  and  see  what  you  can 
do  with  the  ones  growing  in  your  yard. 

Back  to  arrangements.  The  axis  of  your 


arrangement  is  the  center  of  the  needle  holder 
place,  whether  it  is  placed  in  the  center  or  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right  of  the  container.  It 
must  be  the  strongest  thing  in  the  flower  ar¬ 
rangement.  And  it  also  must  be  the  tallest.  A 
good  arrangement  is  one  and  one-half  times 
the  heighth  of  the  container.  If  the  container 
is  a  broad  one,  the  heighth  should  be  one  and 
one-half  times  its  diameter. 

BACKGROUND:  Always  start  at  the  back. 
It  must  stand  up  firm  so  it  can  be  moved.  You 
can  wire  it,  or  brace  it,  as  long  as  it  isn’t 
visible.  Keep  stems  very  close  together,  even 
placing  one  in  front  of  another  to  keep  the 
idea  of  a  tree  growing  from  one  main  stem. 
Before  arranging  a  branch,  hold  it  up  and 
study  its  natural  tendency,  then  try  to  follow 
its  natural  curve  and  direction.  By  removing 
laterals  from  the  main  stem  of  the  branch, 
you  emphasize  the  line  of  it.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  have  voids  and  spaces  in  your  arrange¬ 
ments.  However,  the  sum  total  of  voids  must 
equal  the  sum  total  of  solids. 

ACCESSORIES:  Still  life  is  the  bringing 
together  of  a  great  many  unrelated  things  and 
in  still  life  they  become  as  one.  Put  things 
together  that  belong  together.  Its  own  cover, 
for  an  example,  is  a  perfect  accessory  for  a 
container  such  as  a  tea  pot,  sugar  bowl  or* 
candy  dish.  Use  accessories  sometimes  for 
balance,  other  times  to  repeat  a  color,  or  to 
tell  of  a  period.  Do  not  use  accessories  unless 
they  tell  something.  An  accessory  is  never 
added  to  your  arrangement;  rather  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  it.  Three  basic  tests  for  use 
of  an  accessory  are:  (1)  that  it  contributes  to 
the  design  (2)  that  it  supplements  the  theme 
or  spirit  of  the  arrangement,  and  (3)  that  it 
harmonizes. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  if  I  didn’t 
hesitate  to  use  my  violets  in  arrangements 
with  flowers  and  foliages  from  the  garden.  I 
admit  to  a  great  deal  of  concern  when  the 
necessity  first  arose,  but  a  little  caution  took 
care  of  that  problem  nicely.  1  cut  my  flowers 
and  foliage  in  the  morning  before  I  am  to 
use  them  in  arrangements.  I  spray  these,  the 
flowers  I  buy,  and  the  violets  I  will  use  with 
Malathion  or  any  other  good  all  around  spray. 
When  I  am  finished  and  return  home  I  spray 
the  violets  again  before  putting  them  away. 
So  far  this  system  has  worked  very  well  for 
me.  My  trouble  has  not  come  from  association 
with  other  flowers  but  from  one  little  Santa 
Monica  mouse  who  seemed  to  prefer  African 
violet  blossoms  to  cheese.  He  led  me  a  merry 
chase  for  two  weeks  until  I  trapped  him. 

If  you  have  never  entered  an  arrangement 
in  your  show  before,  try  to  do  so  this  year. 

I  can’t  promise  you  a  ribbon.  But  I  will 
promise  that  you  will  have  a  lot  of  fun.  And  I 
promise  your  show  will  be  much  better  for 
it.  And  what  African  Violeteer  could  ask  for 
more?  • 
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Two  very  definite  ills  exist  in  the  violet 
trade  today.  The  second  is  a  biproduct  of 
the  first  and  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  first 
could  be  remedied.  I  am  aware  that  this  can 
be  done  only  partially.  Therefore  we  must 
discuss  both  and  seek  whatever  help  we  can 
in  order  to  clarify  the  situation. 

I  am  referring  to  the  ever  increasing  dupli¬ 
cation  of  African  violet  names. 

Why  does  this  duplication  exist?  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  realize  that  much  duplication 
comes  about  quite  unconsciously  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  who  are  naming  plants.  It  is 
not  their  intent  to  create  a  confusing  situation 
which  indeed  has  been  created  nevertheless. 
A  hybridizer  begins  selling  a  new  variety  un¬ 
der  a  name  he  thinks  is  original.  Someone 
else  in  another  part  of  the  country  does  the 
same.  By  coincidence  it  is  the  same  name. 
Confusing?  Definitely,  but  certainly  it  was 
unintentional,  therefore  excusable.  It  is  NOT 
excusable  when  someone  gives  a  new  plant 
a  name  already  in  use  or  does  not  use  every 
precaution  to  avoid  doing  so.  But  for  every 
duplication  thus  caused,  there  are  many  which 
are  quite  unpremeditated. 

Now  what  can  we  do  about  it?  I  believe 
that  we  who  buy  the  violets  either  for  our 
own  enjoyment  or  for  growing  and  resale, 
hold  the  upper  hand  and  can  bring  about  the 
remedy  to  the  situation  if  we  really  desire  to. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Let  each  plant  we 
buy  be  labeled  with  the  hybridizer’s  name. 

Rather  difficult  situations  arise  because  of 
these  name  duplications.  For  example,  there 
is  Lyndon  Lyon’s  “Gay  Blade”  and  Naomi’s 
“Gay  Blade.”  They  do  not  look  at  all  alike. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  both  coming  on  but  did 
not  realize  that  she  had  two  different  varieties. 
She  did  as  many  of  us  who  retail  do.  A  lovely 
blooming  plant  was  exhibited.  Those  who  saw 
it  wanted  one  so  orders  were  taken  to  be 
filled  by  young  plants  not  yet  in  bloom.  She 
filled  her  orders  with  Naomi’s  “Gay  Blade.” 
When  these  young  plants  bloomed,  people  be¬ 
gan  bringing  them  back,  dissatisfied  because 
it  was  not  what  they  had  ordered.  It  was  Lyn¬ 
don  Lyon’s  “Gay  Blade”  which  had  been  on 
display.  This  situation  could  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed  if  each  “Gay  Blade”  had  been  labeled  with 
the  hybridizer’s  name  or  initials.  Naomi’s 
brilliant  single  pink  is  a  fine  beautiful  plant 
but  it  didn’t  satisfy  because  the  customers 
hadn’t  ordered  it. 

You  may  say  that  it  isn’t  necessary  to  give 
the  hybridizer’s  name  when  there  is  no  du¬ 
plication  but  I  still  think  it  is.  There  may  be 
another  plant  with  the  same  name  being  sold 
in  another  part  of  the  country.  But  even  if 
there  were  not,  I  would  still  want  to  know 
the  hybridizer’s  name.  Each  hybridizer  has 
certain  unique  characteristics  which  are  not 
always  unvarying  but  which  do  hold  true  a 
great  deal  of  the  time.  Knowing  the  hybridi¬ 
zer’s  name  helps  me  to  know  in  advance 


Duplicate  Names 

Lucile  Bainsberger,  Lambertville,  Michigan 

whether  or  not  I  want  to  order  an  advertised 
variety  sight  unseen  or  wait  until  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  by  having  seen  the  plant. 

Many  growers  who  put  out  lists  are  already 
using  the  hybridizer’s  name  or  are  moving  in 
this  direction.  Many  of  these  lists  take  hours 
and  hours  to  compile.  Adding  the  hybridizer’s 
name  is  an  added  burden  but  it  has  already 
been  done  by  some  growers.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Smith, 
who  sells  under  the  name,  “Violets  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  has  changed  over  to  this.  She  uses  let¬ 
ters  to  indicate  the  hybridizer  and  gives  her 
code  at  the  beginning  of  the  list.  She  identi¬ 
fies  all  but  a  very  few.  Feme  Kellar  does  not 
give  all  the  hybridizers  but  does  list  a  great 
many.  Her  variety  list  is  especially  good  for 
Granger  plants.  Lutie  Dunlap’s  1959  list  gives 
the  Kahler  and  Vallin  plants  under  their  re¬ 
spective  headings  but  does  not  list  the  hybrid¬ 
izer  for  235  others  which  she  offers.  Perhaps 
she  identifies  more  in  her  1960  list.  Dorothy 
Young  gives  the  hybridizer  for  a  great  many 
of  the  varieties  on  her  very  fine  list  but  not 
all.  It  would  seem  that  she  is  identifying  more 
varieties  each  year.  Mrs.  Doris  Intile  (Doris’ 
African  Violet  Corner)  puts  out  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  list  which  is  being  improved  with  each 
one  which  is  offered.  When  contacted,  Mrs.  In¬ 
tile  most  graciously  accepted  the  suggestion  of 
giving  the  source  of  plants  offered  and  said 
that  she  probably  could  not  do  it  for  her 
Spring  ’61  list  but  would  work  with  that  aim 
in  mind  for  a  future  time.  These  are  given  as 
an  example  of  what  is  already  being  done  in 
this  direction.  I  may  have  missed  citing  some 
very  fine  lists.  I  do  not  have  them  all  but 
these  are  an  indication  of  the  trend  toward 
giving  the  source  of  the  plants  we  buy. 

Knowing  the  hybridizer  of  your  plant  is 
like  knowing  a  family  name.  We  have  the 
given  name  but  in  many  instances  we  don’t 
know  and  can’t  find  out  the  family  to  which 
our  plant  belongs.  Do  you  want  complete 
identification  of  the  variety  you  buy?  Then 
do  these  things:  1.  Buy  preferably  from  some¬ 
one  who  gives  complete  identification  (i.e. 
give  name  plus  hybridizer).  2.  If  the* hybridiz¬ 
er  is  not  listed  for  the  variety  you  buy  ask 
specifically  that  it  be  given  you.  3.  Ask  the 
person  from  whom  you  buy  to  give  the  hy¬ 
bridizer  in  future  lists.  4.  If  you  like  the  lists 
and  service  put  out  by  a  grower,  tell  him  so. 
Praise  is  sweet  music  to  all  our  ears.  With  it 
we  all  strive  to  do  even  better.  Your  grower 
has  put  untold  hours  into  preparing  the  very 
best  list  he  can.  He  strives  to  give  you  the 
list  you  want;  one  that  will  induce  you  to 
buy.  He  aims  to  please!  So  tell  him  what  is 
good  about  his  list  and  what  you  would  like  in 
future  lists.  I’m  sure  you’ll  very  likely  get  it. 
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SINCE  few  of  you  have  met  Joy  Hutson 
of  Luton,  England,  in  person,  but  all  of 
us  have  felt  her  warm  personality  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  from  her  many  articles  published 
in  the  African  Violet  Magazine,  may  I  tell 
you  about  spending  an  afternoon  with  her  on 
our  return  to  England  from  the  Continent 
last  August?  My  unexpected  vacation  gave 
me  only  time  to  write  to  her  and  have  her 
answer,  assuring  me  that  she  would  be  there 
when  I  returned  to  England,  and  to  send  her 
a  postal  card  a  couple  of  days  in  advance. 

Crossing  the  Channel  from  Ostend  to  Do¬ 
ver  was  by  night  and  we  were  early  morning 
arrivals,  about  5  a.m.,  on  the  docks.  With  the 


race.  Her  garden  is  never  without  seasonal 
bloom  and  is  constantly  a  mass  of  color.  The 
day  I  was  there,  it  was  dahlias,  roses,  and 
various  annuals  for  fill-in.  Her  garden  is  a 
creation  of  her  own  efforts,  reclaimed  from 
neglect  by  former  owners;  even  the  bird  bath, 
flagstones  and  little  figurines  she  has  done 
in  traditional  fashion,  using  cement  and  doing 
the  work  herself.  The  lovely  wrought  iron 
gate  separating  the  formal  entrance  from  the 
garden  is  Joy’s  own  design  and  simplicity 
marks  it  as  truly  belonging  there. 

She  is  creative  in  her  home  too  and  many 
pictures  and  panels  are  evidence  of  her  tal¬ 
ents.  The  home  is  typically  English,  each 


Afternoon  with  Joy  Hutson 


car  carnet  all  in  order,  the  Customs  and  Im¬ 
migration  gave  us  no  trouble  and  we  started 
out  to  learn  to  drive  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road.  Luckily,  the  traffic  was  light  at  this 
early  hour,  but  very  soon  England’s  admir¬ 
able  mass  transportation,  namely  the  double 
deckers,  were  about,  carrying  the  thousands 
of  people  to  work.  Our  intention  was  to  avoid 
London  traffic  until  after  we  had  experienced 
the  countryside  traffic  a  few  days,  and  thus 
we  set  about  getting  to  Luton  by  way  of  the 
back  roads.  About  noon  we  arrived  and  took 
rooms  at  the  local  Red  Lion,  a  Trust  House 
Inn.  The  day  was  one  of  the  few  bright  days 
we  had  in  England.  After  a  hearty  English 
lunch  and  a  change  of  clothes  we  called  on 
Joy.  The  postal  card  to  her  had  been  delivered 
belatedly  and  was,  in  fact,  still  in  the  mail 
slot  when  she  answered  the  bell. 

Joy  has  much  company  and  arranges  her 
work  schedule  to  have  as  many  afternoons  as 
possible  free  for  her  garden  and  friends.  How 
she  does  it  I  cannot  imagine  for  she  has  every¬ 
thing  spotless  and  flowers  inside  and  out. 
Joy  is  a  gardener,  and  all  gardeners  are  nice 
people  to  know;  she  is  trained  in  all  phases 
of  propagation,  growing,  staging  and  could 
go  into  any  municipal  garden  and  be  fully 
capable  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  lovely 
typical  English  garden.  She  lives  in  a  three 
story  brick  house  situated  upon  a  high  ter- 


Helen  Henderehott,  Aloha,  Oregon 

room  with  its  fireplace  and  lovely  pieces  of 
furniture.  Joy’s  green  thumb  and  creative 
ability  are  inherited  for  sure:  her  father  was 
considered  the  finest  wood-carver  in  England 
and  did  much  of  the  restoration  work  in  many 
of  the  old  churches;  and  members  of  her 
family  have  been  horticulturists  through 
many  generations  and  love  of  gardening  is  in 
the  blood.  Seeing  Joy’s  home  is  a  privilege, 
especially  when  she  tells  of  her  pets,  the  tor¬ 
toise  and  the  little  pigeon  who  slept  on  the 
hearth,  side  by  side  each  night,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  birds  that  she  and  her  husband  have 
nursed  back  to  health  after  they  were  winged 
by  boys  using  their  guns  or  slingshots  in  the 
nearby  park.  Her  garden  is  a  sanctuary. 

One  thing  I  missed  was  her  grey  squirrels. 
The  pair  was  raised  by  Joy  and  brought  great 
pleasure  to  her  with  their  mischievious  ways, 
which  later  made  it  necessary  to  build  and 
maintain  them  in  a  10  foot  square  wire  cage, 
just  outside  the  back  door.  This  nearly  broke 
her  heart  but  she  has  many  memories  of 
their  antics  and  newspaper  clippings  of  their 
fame,  and  now  has  a  daily  frolic  with  them 
inside  the  cage  while  caring  for  them.  They 
were  napping  in  the  nest  box  that  afternoon. 

Joy’s  violets  were  gracing  many  spots 
throughout  the  house  but  her  main  violet 
center  is  a  little  room  on  the  top  floor.  She 
introduced  African  violets  to  England  in  1949 


Pictured  together  in  Joy  Hutson’s 
garden  are  Helen  Hendershott, 
left,  and  Joy  Hutson,  right,  during  Helen 
Hendershott’s  ¥isit  to  England  last  sum¬ 
mer.  In  addition  to  her  outdoor  garden¬ 
ing  activities  Joy  Hutson  writes  often 
for  the  Magazine  about  her  African 
violets  and  interesting  pets. 


and  has  since  tirelessly  helped  to  spread  their 
charm  by  sharing  her  knowledge  and  plants 
with  all  who  are  interested.  Very  recently 
she  had  given  away  many  plants  but  she 
neither  lacked  bloom  nor  plants  the  day  we 
were  there.  Outside,  I  saw  her  little  grotto 
where  she  quite  successfully  used  African 
violets  during  the  summer.  Dwarfing  material 
is  also  a  challenge  to  her  and  she  has  many 
specimen  plants  potted  and  sitting  about  the 
exterior  of  the  house. 

The  tea  table  was  loaded  with  goodies; 
it  seems  Joy  is  always  prepared  for  the  un¬ 
expected.  Accomplishimg  this  would  be  a 
mystery  except  that  she  goes  about  her  work 


with  all  the  enthusiasm  possible  and  fairly 
runs  at  her  tasks.  Perhaps  we  slighted  our 
favorite  topic,  African  violets,  a  bit,  but  the 
conversation  was  just  what  it  should  be:  a 
mutual  exchange  of  information  about  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  on  many  subjects. 
Our  English  friends  are  much  interested  in 
us,  the  way  we  do  things,  our  country,  espec¬ 
ially  the  climate  and  conditions,  but  basically 
there  is  always  a  warm  friendliness  that  we 
all  share,  and  I  was  equally  interested  in  the 
English  way.  By  jet  plane  we  are  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  few  hours  distant,  and  I  hope  that  I 
can  return  Joy’s  hospitality  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  • 


My  Little  Grotto  and  Pets 


Joy  Hutson,  Luton,  Beds.,  England 

Many  of  you  have  written  inquiring  about 
my  little  grotto  and  pets  which  I  have 
spoken  of  from  time  to  time  in  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  but  before  I  continue  I  do 
sincerely  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  sent 
such  kind  Christmas  greetings;  cards  number¬ 
ing  well  over  100,  and  for  the  delightful  and 
unexpected  gifts. 

Our  Christmas  decorations  were  except¬ 
ionally  appealing  for  the  African  violets  ex¬ 
celled  themselves  by  blooming  prolifically  in 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  55  degrees.  We 
had  a  lovely  display  of  blooms  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  February  when  I  thought  it  wise  to 
denude  the  plants  of  their  flowers,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  rest  for  awhile.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  note  how  much  longer  the  blooms  keep 
fresh,  especially  the  doubles,  when  grown  in 
a  lower  temperature. 

Saintpaulias,  together  with  over  150 
blooms  of  Helleborus  niger  (Christmas  rose) 
picked  from  the  garden  Christmas  eve,  holly, 
violas,  wallflowers,  a  few  lovely  rose  coloured 
pinks,  and  the  odd  rose  or  two  certainly  cre¬ 
ated  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  joyous  won¬ 
der  of  the  Christmas  season. 

Today  is  February  20th  and  my  little  grotto 
now  looks  as  if  it  had  been  established  for 
years.  Mostly  all  the  stones  are  covered  with 
moss  and  I  find  on  close  inspection  many  little 
ferns  adhering  to  the  moss.  Isn’t  it  wonderful 
how  they  get  there!  There  are  green  shoots 
of  Selaginella  (club  moss)  and  the  common 
Hartstongue  fern,  a  small  spray  of  the  hardy 
adiantum  and  others  not  as  yet  large  enough 
to  identify.  Snowdrops,  primulas,  iris  reti- 
cularas,  crocuses,  and  a  few  chionodoxas  (glo¬ 
ry  of  the  snow)  which  light  up  the  darker  col¬ 
oured  stones  with  their  blue  and  white  starry 
flowers. 

In  the  garden  everything  is  bn  the  move. 


The  daffodils  are  showing  colour,  and  the 
sweet  smelling  violets  are  about  to  unfold  their 
buds,  but  no  wonder,  for  during  mid-February 
the  temperature  soared  to  65  degrees  in  some 
places,  and  it  was  the  warmest  and  sunniest 
February  day  of  the  century.  Yes,  the  winter 
so  far  has  been  a  mild  one. 

Ruffus,  the  tortoise,  awoke  on  February 
1st  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  back 
to  bed  so  we  brought  him  downstairs  by  the 
fire.  At  the  moment  he  has  just  finished  a 
whole  lettuce.  We  have  now  discovered  that 
he  is  a  she,  and  as  he  comes  to  the  call  of 
Ruffus,  we  have  changed  his  name  to  Ruthie. 

Pee-pee,  our  9  year  old  pigeon,  is  fast 
asleep  by  the  fire.  He  is  house  trained,  ador¬ 
able  and  almost  human. 

We  were  upset  by  the  loss  of  our  pet 
squirrel  Frisky  who  died  by  the  fire  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  but  with  his  sister  Brownie 
he  had  a  very  happy  life.  For  10  years  these 
little  creatures  have  given  much  joy  to  visi¬ 
tors.  We  can  only  presume  that  Frisky  died 
of  old  age.  His  heart  must  have  suddenly 
stopped  beating. 

Sammy  the  toad  has  left  his  home  in  the 
rocks  and  is,  no  doubt,  feasting  on  the  slugs 
which  seem  to  be  plentiful  at  the  moment. 

We  took  a  peep  at  Curly,  the  hedgehog, 
still  sleeping  soundly.  The  sun  has  yet  to 
penetrate  his  domain  for  he  lies  under  a  thick 
blanket  of  dry  leaves. 

I  now  look  ahead  with  pleasurable  antici¬ 
pation  to  a  period  of  hard  work  both  in  the 
Saintpaulia  room  and  in  the  garden,  for  hor¬ 
ticulture  never  stands  still. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  all  and  in  bad  times 
as  well  as  in  good  times  let  us  remember, 
“There  can  be  no  very  black  melancholy  to 
him  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  nature  and  has 
his  senses  still.”  • 
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The  Song  Is  Ended,  But  The  Melody  Lingers  On.”  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  phrase  more  apposite  to  the  theme  “Melody  of  Violets” 
of  the  15th  Convention,  16,  17  and  18  March  1961.  Perhaps  I  should 
paraphrase  the  opening  statement  and  say,  “the  Convention  is  ended 
but  the  memory  lingers  on?” 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  this  report  will  be  of  a  biased 
nature.  I  can  see  no  way  to  divorce  myself  from  the  details  of  this 
Convention  and  give  you  a  report  in  the  abstract.  Forgive  me,  I  ask 
of  you  even  before  I  get  started,  if  I  get  too  wordy  or  allow  myself  to 
get  carried  away  with  it  all.  You  can’t,  or  I  should  say,  I  can’t,  throw 
myself,  body  and  soul,  into  something  without  at  least  a  bit  of  it 
showing  up  in  the  narrative.  Okay?  If  you  all  understand  that,  then 
let’s  get  on  with  the  Convention. 

What  was  French  Lick  like?  To  me  there  can’t  ever  be  adequate 
words  to  describe  it  entirely,  though  I  shall  try.  Please  remember 
when  I  speak  of  French  Lick  I’m  talking  only  about  the  French  Lick- 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  tell  what  French  Lick  was 
like  is  to  say  this:  Take  the  charm  and  elegance  of  the  South,  add  to 
it  a  decor  with  a  modern  flare  plus  delightful  and  delicious  food 
purveyed  by  a  host  of  friendly,  efficient  people  whose  whole  effort 
is  directed  toward  helping  you  enjoy  yourself,  and  you  have  French 
Lick. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  set  the  stage  for  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  hotel  is  big  and  rambling,  and  located  way  back  from  the 
road.  It  is  surrounded  by  spacious,  landscaped  grounds.  Every  tree 
and  shrub  was  just  beginning  to  rally  to  the  call  of  Spring.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  circular  drive  in  front  of  the  hotel  you  found  the  “RED” 
carpet  spread  just  for  you.  There  it  was  .  .  .  down  to  the  walk’s  edge. 
The  red  carpet  leads  you  up  the  long  stairway  to  the  double  glass 
door  or  to  the  veranda  that  leads  off  to  either  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  stairway  is  covered  by  a  marquee  and  lining  each  side  were 
gorgeous  big  shrimp  plants,  pink  wax  begonias,  and  ferns. 

When  you  enter  the  huge  double  lobby  the  first  thing  you  see 
is  the  panoramic  view  from  the  windows  on  the  far  side.  There,  just 
outside,  is  a  free  form  pool  with  fountains  playing  water  into  it.  Each 
bank  of  the  pool  is  covered  with  Spring  bulbs  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom. The  background  is  a  rustic  piling  fence.  Wait,  before  we  get 
too  involved  with  this  delightful  view,  there,  just  to  the  left  of  these 
big  windows,  was  the  symbol  or  the  theme  of  the  show:  a  huge  open 
song  book  on  an  easel  with  the  words  and  music  “The  Song  Is  Ended, 
But  The  Melody  Lingers  On.”  Each  note  was  portrayed  by  a  violet 
plant  with  all  colors  and  types  represented.  Other  violet  plants  and 
ferns  were  artistically  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  book  to  screen 
the  frame  work  of  the  easel.  I  thought  this  was  exceptionally  attractive. 

That  is  not  all  that  demanded  attention  in  the  lobby.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lounge  area  was  a  sight  to  behold  ...  a  seven-foot 
pyramidal  tree  of  imitation  purple  violets  flooded  by  spotlights  from 
above.  There  were  10,000  individual  blooms  in  this  tree!  Cascading 
down  from  the  top  of  the  tree  at  irregular  intervals  were  large 
bunches  of  imitation  grapes  of  various  shades  of  lavender  and  orchid. 
Small  sprays  of  green  foliage  were  tucked  in  the  tree  here  and  there. 
It  really  was  a  thing  of  beauty!  And  there  was  more.  Near  the  violet 
tree  the  official  hostess  greeted  everyone  with  a  friendly  smile  and 
a  “Howdy”  while  she  pinned  a  baby  orchid  on  each  arrival.  In  fact, 
most  all  of  the  men  were  sporting  orchids,  too  .  .  .  and  they  looked 
real  snazzy!  Over  in  the  corner  of  the  lobby  on  the  way  to  the  show 
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room,  the  Convention  registration  desk  was 
the  busiest  spot  in  the  hotel.  Actually,  it  was 
a  clearinghouse  for  all  violet  people,  an  in¬ 
formation  desk,  a  place  for  getting  your  prob¬ 
lems  solved  and,  of  course,  registration.  There 
would  be  no  purpose  in  taking  you  all  on  a 
tour  of  this  rambling  hotel  to  get  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rooms  where  we  ate,  where 
the  Show  was  held,  or  where  the  numerous 
meetings  were  held.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
Convention  Hall  was  in  another  wing  of  the 
hotel,  requiring  a  trip  outside  on  a  covered 
walk  to  reach  it.  It  was  a  brisk  but  short 
trip  to  the  Hall. 

The  mezzanine  surrounding  the  lounge 
area  of  the  lobby  was  a  fantastically  active 
place.  Here  were  the  commercial  sales,  and 
you  know  what  that  means:  a  real  heaven  for 
the  violet  collector.  Surely  everyone  in  search 
of  new  violets  left  there  happier,  poorer,  and 
loaded  with  new  plants.  At  one  end  of  the 
mezzanine  was  “The  R  o  o  s  t.”  Though  this 
might  sound  like  a  place  where  you  could  fly 
upon  a  limb  or  pole  and  doze  off,  it  wasn’t. 
It  was  a  delightful  room,  filled  with  conven¬ 
ient  tables  and  informal  easy  chairs  where 
you  could  rest,  talk,  and  best  of  all,  enjoy  a 
cup  of  coffee  as  the  guest  of  the  parent  In¬ 
dianapolis  African  Violet  Club.  I’m  sure  this 
popular  place  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 
I  do  believe  everyone  who  attended  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  join  me  in  a  rousing  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  friendly,  hospitable  “Hoosiers” 
who  made  this  possible. 

There  was  a  reception  in  “The  Roost”  on 
Thursday  afternoon  where  all  the  Officers 
of  our  Society  gathered  to  meet  and  greet 
members  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  thought  it 
was  a  delightful  gab  -  fest  with  a  capacity 
crowd.  Then,  as  an  added,  unscheduled  treat 
for  us  conventionites,  there  was  a  “koffee 
klatsch”  on  Friday  afternoon,  honoring  Mr. 
C.  F.  Elderkin  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Elderkin 
is  the  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  work 
on  radiation  and  he,  even  though  he  was  not 
very  well,  happily  agreed  to  answer  any 
questions  during  the  get-together.  Certainly 
this  was  added  spice  to  the  Convention. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  Show  room  I  will 
have  to  explain  a  bit  about  how  the  Show 
was  opened.  All  the  meetings  where  meals 
were  served  were  in  the  East  Dining  Room 
and  Adjacent  Hoosier  Room.  The  National 
Show  was  staged  in  the  West  Dining  Room. 
Separating  the  two  dining  rooms  were  huge 
folding  doors.  At  9  o’clock,  Thursday  evening, 
just  as  soon  as  Dr.  Went  finished  his  talk, 


the  announcement  was  made  that  the  Show 
was  open,  the  lights  in  the  dining  area  were 
dimmed  and  the  huge,  cream-colored  folding 
doors  were  opened.  The  National  Show  was 
opened  for  all. 

To  my  untrained,  but  certainly  apprecia¬ 
tive  eye,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
beautiful  things  about  French  Lick  was  the 
delightful  harmony  of  color  in  the  Show 
room.  The  big  square  room  left  little  to  be 
desired.  Each  wall  was  a  different  color,  yet 
all  harmonized.  The  huge  cream-colored  fold¬ 
ing  doors  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
opposite  wall  was  draped  from  ceiling  to  floor 
with  aquamarine  material  with,  a  large  oval, 
shaded  black,  green  and  gray,  Grecian  design 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  on  each  panel. 
The  wall  to  the  right  was  basically  aqua¬ 
marine,  but  was  mottled  with  brush  strokes 
of  cream.  The  left  wall  was  sliding  curtains 
of  deep  green,  almost  floor  to  ceiling.  In 
addition  to  the  huge  folding  doors  there  was 
also  a  regular  door  which  opened  into  the 
Show  room.  Through  this  door,  you  enter  a 
small  hallway.  On  the  left  side  of  the  hallway 
was  a  large,  soft  lavender  covered  bulletin 
board  where  the  club  yearbooks  were  dis¬ 
played. 

Huge  glass  chandeliers  hung  between  the 
cream-colored  columns.  Spotlights  recessed  in 
the  ceiling  highlighted  the  displays,  but  it 
was  the  chandeliers  that  gave  elegance  to  the 
whole  atmosphere.  Going  back  to  the  entrance, 
we  find  the  right  wall  and  the  wall  directly 
opposite  formed  the  background  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  growers’  displays.  The  left  wall  was 
the  background  for  the  arrangement  displays 
which  were  staged  on  regular  tables.  Just  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  hallway,  extending 
along  the  wall  made  up  of  a  small  part  of  the 
folding  doors  were  two  soft  lavender  colored 
shadow  boxes.  These  boxes  were  about  six 
feet  tall,  five  feet  long,  and  four  shelves  high. 
Each  shelf  had  a  four  foot  strip  fluorescent 
light.  Displayed  in  these  shadow  boxes,  were 
special  exhibits  shown  by  two  well-known 
African  violet  personalities.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Kile 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee  was  given  a  special 
award  for  her  display  of  twenty-four  well- 
grown  Saintpaulia  Species.  I’m  sure  many 
of  us  had  never  seen  most  of  these  species, 
so  it  was  very  interesting  to  get  this  real  close- 
up  view.  Filling  the  companion  shadow 
box  was  a  fabulous  display  of  Gesneriads 
that  won  a  special  award  for  Henry  Peterson. 
There  were  fifty  gorgeous  blooming  plants  of 
slipper  gloxinia,  Streptocarpus  saxorum. 
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Right  and  below,  two  views 
of  the  Hobby  Exhibit  show 
the  wide  variety  of 
articles  members  had  on 
display.  The  exhibit  was 
not  judged  as  it  was  staged 
to  acquaint  the  member¬ 
ship  with  the  many 
different  ways  African 
violets  are  used. 


Part  I 

Show  Report  by 
Joseph  D.  Schulz 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


On  the  left  is  pictured  the 
shadow  box  containing 
t  w  e  n  t  y-four  Saintpaulia 
species  from  the  collection 
of  Lucile  Kile,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  Right,  a  gesneriad 
display  provided  by  Henry 
C.  Peterson  of  J.  A.  Peterson 
&  Sons  Greenhouses,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


Brazilian  gloxinia,  Hypocyrta  Nummularia, 
Petroeosmea  Kerrii,  Kohleria  (4  kinds), 
Aeschynanthus  (3  kinds),  Nautilocalyx  (3 
kinds),  Columnea  (7  kinds)  and  the  rest  were 
Episeias  in  a  multitude  of  varieties.  This  dis¬ 
play  was  tremendously  interesting  and  afford¬ 
ed  us  an  opportunity  to  see  our  African  vio¬ 
let’s  “kissin’  cousins”  in  real  life. 

The  Amateur  Division  was  staged  on  three 
rows  of  two-tiered  tables  in  the  center  of  the 
Show  room.  These  tables  were  covered  with 
soft  lavender  colored  material  that  matched 
the  shadow  boxes  and  blended  beautifully 
with  the  aquamarine  and  green  coloring  of 
the  room.  The  plant  holders  were  gold  and 
this  highlighted  the  symphony  of  color  de¬ 
signed  to  present  the  plants  at  their  very  best. 

Before  we  get  into  the  Show  proper,  let 
me  say  that  the  hobby  table  appeared  to  be 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  It  was  surprising  to 
me  that  there  were  so  many  things  that  could 
be  decorated  with  violets.  The  hobby  material 
was  shown  on  one  side  of  the  amateur  plant 
display  tables.  Here  are  some  of  the  various 
objects  that  were  decorated  with  hand- 
painted,  printed,  or  embroidered  violet  blos¬ 
soms:  tote  bucket,  note  paper,  plastic  jewel 
boxes,  guest  towels,  pottery  cigarette  box  and 
ash  trays,  birthday  card  assortment,  match 
boxes,  organdy  apron,  sugar  and  creamers, 
chocolate  pot,  cups  and  saucers,  large  sugar 
bowl,  small  plates,  dinner  set,  glass  cozy,  nap¬ 
kins  and  coasters,  kitchen  wall  plaque,  place 
mats,  doily,  handkerchiefs,  shell  earrings, 
shell  pictures,  china  ash  trays,  gift  wraps  with 
violet  streamers,  inverted  tumblers  contain¬ 
ing  violets,  -  candle  holders  and  centerpiece, 
paper  weight,  hand-painted  place  cards,  footed 
bowl,  and  a  novelty  mustard  pot. 

Now,  after  all  the  preliminaries,  we  are 
ready  for  the  Show  report.  Seems  as  if  it 
has  taken  us  ages  to  get  to  the  Show  winners. 
I  guess  I  was  so  enthralled  with  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  color  of  the  Convention  that 
I  wanted  to  share  my  pleasure  with  those  of 
you  who  could  not  attend  'the  Convention. 

THE  AMATEUR  DIVISION 

The  Silver  Cup  Award  winner  was  a  tre¬ 
mendously  large,  perfectly  grown  plant  of 
Blue  Electra  owned  and  shown  by  Mrs.  Joe 
(Mae)  Trost  of  Indianapolis.  Runner-up  to 
the  Silver  Cup  winner  was  a  beautiful  plant 
of  Shag  shown  by  Mrs.  Harold  (Veda)  Roth 
of  Peru,  Ind.  Honorable  Mention  went  to 
another  of  Mrs.  Trost’s  plants,  a  magnificent 
plant  of  After  Glo.  Best  Blue  went  to  Double 
Ruffles,  an  absolutely  perfect  plant  also  be¬ 
longing  to  Mrs.  Trost.  Best  White  went  to 
White  Rock,  a  delightful  variety  and  beauti¬ 
fully  grown  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  (Edna)  Bradshaw 
of  Dublin,  Ohio.  The  best  specimen  plant  in 
the  new  commercial  section  (for  those  grow¬ 
ers  who  do  not  exhibit  in  the  Commercial 
Exhibit  Division)  was  a  gorgeous,  variegated 


Above,  the  Silver  Cup  winning  plant  was  a  handsome 
Blue  Electra  entered  by  Mae  Trost,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Below,  the  Award  of  Merit  was  won  by  Shag,  an  entry 
of  Veda  Roth,  Peru,  Indiana. 


foliage  plant  called  Green  Confetti  shown  by 
Mrs.  Duane  L.  Champion  of  Clay,  New  York. 
This  plant  was  a  symphony  of  contrast;  huge, 
deep  intense  purple  full  double  blossoms,  held 
just  at  the  top  of  the  regular,  serrated  boy 
type  foliage  that  was  green,  yellow,  and 
cream  in  color.  I  had  not  cared  too  much  for 
the  variegated  foliage  plants  before,  but  I 
know  I  could  change  after  seeing  this  plant. 

I’m  presuming,  as  usual,  that  almost  every¬ 
one  wants  to  know  which  of  the  plants  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Amateur  Division  won  blue  rib¬ 
bons  for  their  owners.  These  classes  always 
delight  me  when  I  start  checking  them  for 
the  blue  ribbons.  Year  after  year  we  find 
many  of  the  old,  old  favorites  still  winning 
blue  ribbons  in  the  stiffest  of  competition 
furnished  by  the  terrific  new  varieties  offered 
us  by  the  hybridizers. 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Trost  win  the  Silver 
Cup  but  the  flood  of  blue  ribbons  won  by  her 
plants  gave  her  the  coveted  Sweepstakes 
Award  also.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trost  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
have  been  in  their  home  several  times  and 
have  spent  hours  just  basking  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  show  her  plants  put  on  at  all  times.  Her 
plants  are  always  beautifully  groomed  and 
show  that  they  are  the  recipients  of  all  the 
TLC  Mrs.  Trost  can  give. 

From  the  pictures  that  accompany  this 
report,  it  is  not  too  hard  to  tell  why  these 
gorgeous  plants  were  winners  for  their  own¬ 
ers,  eh?  SECTION  I  —  Single  blossom:  Fire 
Dance,  Redstone,  Gibson  Girl  and  Colorado 
Knight.  SECTION  II  Double  blossom: 
Queen’s  Royal,  Double  Ruffles,  Vesper  Bells, 
Navy  Bouquet,  Big  Blue,  Blue  Nocturne,  Heart 
of  Gold,  Double  One,  Cavalier,  Coon  Valley, 
Blue  Crepe,  Orchid  Smoke,  Double  Uncle  Bob, 
Fontana,  Jubilee,  Strike  Me  Pink,  After  Glo, 
Command  Performance,  Faberge,  Amanda, 
Rochester,  White  Rock,  Tim  Twist,  White 
Puff,  White  Madonna,  Confetti,  Kimberly, 
Wintry  Rose,  Blushing,  Dorothy  Gray,  Lorna 
Doone,  April  Love,  Double  Light  Rose,  and 
Angel  Child.  SECTION  III  DuPonts,  Ama¬ 
zons  and  Supremes,  double  blossom:  Impres- 
sario,  Mona  Lisa,  and  Rosalinda.  SECTION 
IV  —  DuPonts,  Amazons  and  Supremes,  sin¬ 
gle  blossom:  White  Stag.  SECTION  V  —  Nov¬ 
elties,  single  or  double  blossoms:  Grand  Can¬ 
yon,  Double  Racy  Red,  Green  Confetti,  Flos¬ 
sy,  Lilian  Jarrett. 

CLASS  26  -—  Seedlings:  I’m  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  judge  of  African  violets,  but  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing,  this  class  of  amateur  seed¬ 
lings  was  “the  most.”  There  were  a  number 
of  plants  exhibited  that  were  truly  new  and 
different  from  anything  these  tired  old  orbs 
have  ever  seen  before. 

Best  seedling  was  a  gorgeous  deeply  ruf¬ 
fled,  warm  deep  pink  with  a  wide  white  stripe 
through  each  petal  from  eye  to  edge.  Bright 


Above,  Best  Amateur  Seedling  entered  by  Lucile 
Rainsberger,  Lambertville,  Michigan. 


Below,  Gold  Rosette  Award  plants.  Blue  Flag,  Sleeping 
Beauty,  and  Blue  Electra  entered  by  John  and 
Marjorie  Buckner,  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri. 


grass-green,  waved,  serrated,  pointed  hairy 
foliage.  Flat  growth  habit.  This  looked  like  a 
strawberry  sundae  ~  good  enough  to  eat. 
This  unnamed  seedling  was  originated  and 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Lucile  Rainsberger,  Lam- 
bertville,  Michigan.  Mrs.  T.  C.  Fritz,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tennessee,  showed  a  cupped,  ruffled, 
raspberry-red  single  with  a  deeper  eye.  Bronze 
bloom  stems.  Flat,  slick,  bronze-shaded,  point¬ 
ed,  smooth-edge  foliage  on  red  petioles.  Flat 
growth  habit.  Mrs.  Fritz  showed  another  plant 
that  had  a  deep,  rosy-pink,  wide  single  bloom 
with  a  deeper  eye  and  a  sugary  white  edge 
that  was  lightly  fluted.  Gorgeous  bronzy,  reg¬ 
ular,  pointed  foliage.  Nice  flat  growth  habit. 
Red  petioles  and  bloom  stalks.  A  sweet  one, 
Mrs.  Ella  Hedrick,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  showed 
a  huge  (2  inch)  medium  pink  Star  with  a 
darker  eye  and  tipped  points.  Deep,  brassy- 
green,  hairy,  yet  shiny  foliage,  almost  scooped, 
yet  shield-shaped.  Bronze  petioled.  A  large 
plant.  One  of  the  plants  entered  by  Helen 
Coleman,  Marion,  Indiana,  should  be  called 
Lettuce  Patch.  The  blooms  were  a  deep  blue, 
medium  size,  with  light  ruffled  edge.  A  single, 
on  bronzy  stems.  Each  leaf  was  so  ruffled, 
ruched,  and  waved  that  it  fell  back  over  its 
center  vein.  Pink  and  red  splotched  re¬ 
verse  peaks  through  at  times.  It  looks 
just  like  a  huge  bed  of  lettuce.  Another 
of  the  plants  shown  by  Mrs.  Coleman 
was  called  Silver  Anniversary  Seedling., 
The  foliage  on  this  one  was  just  like 
her  other  plant  but  darker  in  coloring  with 
more  red  showing.  The  bloom  was  a  medium 
blue  ruffled  single.  Mrs.  Trost  showed  a  plant 
labeled  Connie  Seedling.  The  blossom  was  a 
ruffled  white  single  shaded  orchid,  with  veins 
going  out  into  each  petal  from  the  eye.  The 
foliage  was  a  deep,  bronzy  green.  Very  slick. 
Each  leaf  was  very  deeply  fluted  and  waved. 
Blood  red-reverse  added  color  to  the  plant 
and  was  easily  seen  because  of  the  waving 
and  fluting.  A  huge  plant.  Mrs.  Fritz  showed 
a  violet  called  Lavender  Veil.  A  huge,  pale 
mauve  double  on  red  bloom  stalks.  Gorgeous, 
bronzy  -  green,  slick  foliage.  Deep  veining 
showed  on  top  of  the  leaf  blade.  Mottled  red- 
reverse.  Exceptionally  flat  growth  habit. 

I’ll  not  try  to  give  anything  taut  the  blue 
ribbon  winners  in  the  arrangements  and  com¬ 
position  classes  —  unless  it  was  especially 
photographed  for  use  with  this  report.  I’ll 
just  try  to  describe  the  entries  that  won  the 
blue  ribbons  without  any  attempt  to  identify 
them  further. 

SECTION  VI  —  Arrangements:  Class  29 
“Stardust.”  A  tiny  silver  loving  cup  with  an 
“S”  shaped  arrangement  of  ivy  foliage  and 
double  purple  violet  blossoms.  Heal  sweet. 
Also,  a  triangular  shaped  arrangement  made 
up  of  small  green  leaves  and  double  pink 
violet  blooms  and  buds  in  a  tiny  white  water 
pitcher  with  a  gold  handle  on  a  black  china 


Above,  the  Commercial  Silver  Cup  winning  plant, 
Green  Confetti,  entered  by  Mrs.  Duane  Champion, 
Clay,  New  York. 


Below,  the  Honorable  Mention  Ribbon  was  won  by 
After  Glo,  entered  by  Mae  Trost,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


base.  Class  30  “Me  and  My  Shadow.”  The 
best  of  Classes  29  through  32,  winner  of  the 
Illinois  State  Award,  was  an  irregularly 
shaped  slab  of  bright  wood  holding  two  spiny 
white  and  pink  shells.  The  large  shell  on  the 
left  held  an  “S”  shaped  leaf  outline  with  dou¬ 
ble  red-pink  violet  blossoms.  The  smaller 
shell  on  the  right  held  the  same  type  of  an 
arrangement.  Class  31  “Sweet  Adeline.”  No 
blue  ribbons,  or  at  least  I  could  find  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  in  my  notes.  Class  32  “Oh,  What 
A  Beautiful  Morning.”  A  Boy  Blue  figurine 
held  a  triangular  arrangement  of  small  green 
foliage  and  two  shades  of  blue  double  violet 
blooms  inside  the  triangle  of  the  foliage.  Also, 
a  triangular  arrangement  of  green  ferny  leaf 
foliage  and  purple  flowers  (I  did  not  know 
the  name  but  they  looked  like  “Loose  Strife”) 
formed  the  background  for  the  deep  purple 
double  Geneva  violet  blossoms  arranged  in  a 
pink  oblong  dish  on  a  black  holder  and  base. 

SECTION  VI  —  Compositions:  Class  33 
“Hit  Parade,”  Moon  Glow  — -  White  figurines 
of  a  boy  and  his  dog  nestled  back  at  the  left 
side  of  a  large  black  base.  At  left  center  a 
white  container  held  a  variegated  foliage, 
white  bloom  violet.  Green  asparagus  fern  and 
sansevaria  foliage  formed  the  background. 
My  apologies  but  I  can’t  decipher  from  my 
notes  the  name  of  this  composition.  A  large 
bubble  bowl  was  inverted  on  a  black  base. 
Inside,  at  the  right.  Was  a  white  fan  coral, 
and  beside  this  was  a  mermaid  figurine.  Ivy 
foliage  and  a  small  spiny  sea  shell  accentuated 
white  violet  blooms.  “Old  Rugged  Cross.” 
A  mound  of  moss  on  an  oblong  wooden  tray 
formed  the  base  for  a  cross  of  driftwood  en¬ 
twined  with  variegated  ivy  foliage.  A  gor¬ 
geous  White  Madonna  violet  was  blooming 
at  the  left  of  the  moss.  A  rough  rock  at  the 
side  completed  the  composition.  “Three  Coins 
in  a  Fountain.”  Five  bronzy  vines  cascaded 
from  a  terra  cotta  colored  cup  in  a  fluted 
bowl  of  the  same  color.  Arching  up  over  the 
vines,  but  coming  from  the  cup,  also  was  a 
fine  glassy  material  resembling  water  spout¬ 
ing  from  a  fountain.  Three  sparkling  white 
violets  in  bloom  outlined  the  foreground  of 
the  base  while  variegated  ivy  was  inserted  in 
and  about  the  violets  and  the  back  of  the 
base.  Class  34  “By  the  Sea,  By  the  Beautiful 
Sea.”  An  irregularly  shaped  piece  of  board 
that  was  surely  washed  up  on  a  shore  formed 
the  base  for  a  reverse  “L”  shaped  driftwood 
arrangement  complete  with  a  large  growth  of 
fungi.  Ivy  vine  was  placed  at  the  front  of  the 
driftwood  and  a  good,  small  Racy  Red  violet 
was  anchored  at  the  base.  A  tiny  nautical 
lantern  dangled  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
driftwood.  Also,  an  oval  piece  of  blue  glass 
had  an  irregular  sea  shore  in  sand  laid  out  on 
the  face  of  it.  Tall  spiny  driftwood  rose  at 
the  right  and  was  anchored  by  five  green  and 
red  pieces  of  foliage  like  iris.  Three  violets, 


a  nice  double  light  pink,  a  deep  red-orchid, 
and  a  pretty  pink  and  white  violet,  formed 
a  half  moon  at  the  base  of  the  driftwood.  The 
foliage  of  the  center  violet  lapped  over  a 
rock  in  the  foreground  of  the  composition. 
—  An  oblong  pan  of  white  sand  was  used 
as  the  base  for  a  grotesque  piece  of  driftwood 
that  sprawled  over  the  length  of  the  pan.  A 
large,  full  sized,  deep  purple  double  violet 
was  half  planted  in  a  large  shell  in  the  center 
of  the  composition.  Pieces  of  shells  were 
scattered  at  the  corners  and  a  small  china 
crame  kept  watch  at  left  center.  —  A  beau¬ 
tiful  variegated  foliage  violet  with  white  blos¬ 
soms  was  planted  in  the  hollowed-out  portion 
of  reverse  “L”  shaped  deep  tan  piece  of  drift¬ 
wood.  A  piece  of  flat  wood  draped  with  fish 
net  formed  the  base  and  graceful  pussy  wil¬ 
lows  at  the  back  and  left  foreground  gave 
height  to  the  composition.  Class  35  “Oh  Sus¬ 
annah.”  No  blues  that  I  saw.  Class  36  “Cool 
Waters.”  A  yew  branch  and  viny  foliage 
formed  the  background  for  a  pretty  single 
pink  girl  violet  planted  in  a  container  of 
blended  colors  which  was  at  the  right  center 
of  a  round  white  scalloped  base.  A  small  blue 
rock  nestled  in  the  foreground  and  an  agate 
rock  at  left  center  completed  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Class  37  “Let’s  All  Sing  Like  the  Birdies 
Sing.”  An  arrow-shaped,  moss-covered  piece 
of  shiny  board  formed  the  base  of  this  com¬ 
position.  A  small  light  mauve-pink  girl  violet 
was  planted  in  a  hole  in  a  burl  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  wide  end  of  the  base. 
Pussy  willow  twigs  and  sprigs  of  ferny  foliage 
made  an  interesting  background  for  the  burL 
A  china  bird  at  the  right  foreground  eyed  a 
small  deep  red  double  violet  planted  at  the 
base  of  the  burl  with  a  lacy  twig  backing. 
Another  bird  on  top  of  the  burl  and  to  the 
left  kept  watch  over  the  novelty.  Class  38 
“Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.”  Iceland*. 
A  free  form  mirror  base  held  a  huge  quartz- 
type  rock  on  the  right  side.  At  the  left  rear, 
dead  twigs,  evergreen  boughs,  and  small  quartz 
rocks  formed  a  background  for  a  variegated 
foliage,  white  blossom  violet.  Varicolored  Af¬ 
rican  violet  blooms  were  arranged  in  the 
center  foreground.  —  A  tall  Spanish  figure 
stood  majestically  on  an  irregular  dark  board 
base  guarding  a  double  violet  planted  in  drift¬ 
wood.  Variegated  ivy  was  arranged  around 
the  foliage  of  the  plant.  —  A  praying  Ma¬ 
donna  was  the  center  of  this  arrangement. 
Moss  planted  at  the  rear  of  the  white  dish 
formed  the  base  for  the  variegated  ivy  vines 
that  swirled  down  either  side  of  a  tall  carna¬ 
tion  foliage  sprig  and  a  triangular  group  of 
deep  purple  African  violet  blooms. 

I  have  tried  to  give  as  complete  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Amateur  Division  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  in  our  National  Show  as  my  notes 
(and  they  are  sure  cold  by  now)  will  provide. 
Please  understand  that  if  I’ve  described  some- 
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The  Commercial  Silver 
Trophy  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc. 
was  won  by  Granger 
Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio. 
This  award  Is  made  to  the 
exhibitor  of  the  best 
commercial  exhibit  table 
in  the  Commercial  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National 
Show. 


thing  wrong,  or  given  some 
misinformation,  it  certain¬ 
ly  is  in  no  way  intentional, 

THE  COMMERCIAL 
DIVISION 

Again,  as  in  prior  years, 
I  forewarn  you  that  my  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plants  is 
my  version  of  what  I  saw 


and  how  they  looked  to 
me.  Cooperating  with  our  Editor,  I  will  give 
here  only  the  descriptions  of  the  varieties  that 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs. 
In  the  September  issue  of  our  magazine  you 
will  find  a  complete  list  and  description  of 
all  plants  exhibited  by  the  professional  grow¬ 
ers.  Ill  save  the  display  descriptions  until 
September  also.  These  reports  are  so  volum- 
nious  that  we  will  have  to  give  it  to  you  in 
two  parts. 

First,  let’s  list  the  various  winners  in  the 
classes  for  the  commercial  growers.  Silver 
Trophy:  Granger  Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio;  1st 
Runner-up,  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood, 
N.J.;  2nd  Runner-Up,  James  H.  West  &  Sons, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Class  2  —  Horticultural  Per¬ 
fection:  (Rosettes)  Blue,  —  Wilson  Brothers, 
Roachdale,  Indiana;  Red,  —  Richter’s  Green¬ 
house,  Hammond,  Indiana;  White,  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Lyon,  Dolgeville,  N.Y.  Class  3 
— -  Best  Staged  Exhibit:  (Rosettes)  Blue,  — - 
Wilson  Brothers,  Roachdale,  Indiana;  Red, 
Fischer  Greenhouses,  Linwood,  N.J.;  White, 
—  James  H.  West  and  Sons,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Class  6  —  Seedlings,  Sports  and  Mutations  — ~ 
(Best  of  Classes  4  and  5)  (Rosettes)  Blue,  — 
Hi  Hopes  entered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Lyon;  Red,  Fair  Elaine  entered  by  Granger 
Gardens;  White,  -^Ardent  Red  entered  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Lyon. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  big  win¬ 
ners  in  the  new  varieties  shown  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  growers  was  the  fact  that  they  could 
be  purchased  at  the  Convention  or  will  be 
ready  for  shipping  when  weather  permits. 
Certainly  we  can  ask  no  more  from  the  grow- 


Hi  Hopes,  entered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Lyon, 
Dolgeville,  New  York,  won  the  New  Introduction 
Award.  This  is  a  plaque  awarded  to  the  hybridizer 
of  the  best  new  introduction  in  the  Commercial  Ex¬ 
hibit  Division.  Hi  Hopes  is  pictured  below. 


Emme 


St.  Patrick 


Fairyland  Dream 


Pink  Sugar 


Jersey  Pride 


Gum  Drop 


Ardent  Red 


Joe 


Lookout 


White  Bouquet 


Indiana 


Chatterbox 


Green  Shadows 


Ionic 


Athena 


Seedling  B-2 


Norlina 


Trifari 


ers.  When  I  start  to  think  about  putting  into 
writing  the  beauty  of  these  winners  I  all  but 
get  stage  fright.  But  here  goes,  and  I  hope 
you  enjoy  them  as  much  through  my  eyes  and 
words  as  I  did  when  I  saw  them  in  person. 

The  New  Introduction  Award,  a  plaque, 
for  the  best  new  commercial  variety  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  for  their 
gorgeous  plant.  Hi  Hopes.  This  variety  is  a 
tremendously  large  —  at  least  2V4  to  2V2  inch 
— semidouble.  Star-shaped,  deep  blue  Geneva. 
The  foliage  is  a  deep,  dull  green,  medium 
size  and  regular  on  pale  petioles.  This  will 
grow  into  a  huge  plant  and  will  be  absolutely 
flat.  The  large  crown  of  blossoms  indicates 
that  this  variety  is  exceptionally  prolific. 
Hopes  for  this  variety  could  be  no  higher. 

Fair  Elaine  from  Granger  Gardens  is  a 
goody  in  a  class  that  has  not  had  too  much 
to  offer  in  the  past.  A  large,  full,  fluffy  dou¬ 


ble,  medium-pink  Geneva.  Many  blossoms 
open  on  strong  red  stems.  Dark  green,  regular 
foliage  grows  flat  and  in  a  perfect  cartwheel 
and  gives  promise  that  this  one,  too,  will  be 
a  winner  for  others. 

Lyndon  Lyon’s  Ardent  Red  is  a  big,  bold, 
fluffy,  deep  cerise-red  Star.  To  me  it  is  a 
decided  improvement  over  Double  Racy  Red 
though  it  is  of  the  same  coloring.  Nice  med¬ 
ium  green,  slightly  quilted,  flat-growing  fol¬ 
iage  makes  this  plant  a  must  in  any  collection. 
Like  the  other  two  winners,  a  most  prolific 
variety. 

Hi  Hill  Gardens 

Athena  —  Mammoth  white,  full  ruffled, 
fluffy  double  blossoms,  with  a  definite  blue 
petal  edging  and  some  center  shading.  Huge, 
fat  green  buds  and  pale  bloom  stalks.  Foliage 
is  similar  to  Ionic  but  has  a  better  wave. 
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deeper  serrating  with  a  scoop  tendency.  A 
dream  of  a  Supreme.  Unusually  prolific  for 
its  class. 

Ionic  —  Huge,  full,  fluffy,  double-ruffled 
pale  orchid  blossoms  with  deeper  orchid 
shadows.  Bronze  bloom  stalks  and  buds.  Big, 
robust,  flat,  Supreme  foliage  with  excellent 
flat  growth  habit.  If  you  like  ’em  Supreme 
this  is  a  must. 

Granger  Gardens 

Ice  Flo  —  Huge,  ice  white,  frosted,  tufted- 
center  double  with  green  buds.  Very  pro¬ 
lific.  The  blossoms  form  a  ring  in  the  center 
of  the  plant.  Small,  shiny,  medium-green, 
regular,  boy  type  foliage.  Pale  reverse  and 
petioles  and  flat  growth  habit.  A  nice  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  double  White  class. 

Chatter  Box  —  Big,  deep  pink,  single 
blossoms  with  a  radiant  pink  eye  and  nicely 
waved  and  fluted  sugar  white  edge.  Very 


prolific  on  bronze  bloom  stems.  Greenish- 
black,  patent  leather,  modern.  Holly  type 
foliage.  Deep  red-reverse  and  petioles.  A  nice 
size  plant  and  excellent  growth  habit.  In  every 
way  a  must. 

Wilson  Brothers 

Indiana  —  Medium  size,  pale  pink,  full 
double  Geneva  on  bronzy  stems.  Very  pro¬ 
lific.  Huge,  flat,  quilted,  lightly  serrated, 
bronzy  -  black,  red  -  reverse,  robust  foliage. 
Will  be  a  tremendous  show  plant  and  a  must 
for  those  who  like  them  to  grow  big  and 
showy. 

Joe  —  Medium  size,  bright  pink,  full  loose 
double  on  bronze  stems.  A  very  prolific  dou¬ 
ble.  Large,  round,  very  shiny,  quilted,  straw¬ 
berry  (Coon  Valley)  type  foliage.  Pale  reverse 
and  bronze  petioles.  A  really  nice  double  pink 
on  that  strawberry  type  foliage.  And  with  that 
name  how  could  you  go  wrong? 


Around  the  World  in  80  Days  Me  and  My  Shadow  Three  Coins  in  a  Fountain 


it’s  All  Sing  Like  the  Birdies  Sing  By  the  Sea  Star  Dust 


The  Select  Violet  House 

Kiz  —  Large,  pale,  round,  flat  double  lav¬ 
ender  on  pale  petioles.  Bronze  buds.  Very 
prolific.  Deep  green,  pale  reverse,  hairy,  ovate 
foliage  with  a  slight  wave.  Good  habit.  A 
bouquet  by  itself. 

Green  Shadows  —  Pale  blush  pink,  round, 
flat  double  with  the  light  green  of  the  petal 
reverse  showing.  Green  shadows  tint  the  blos¬ 
som.  The  blush  fades  to  white  as  the  blossom 
ages.  Nice  substance,  deep  green,  regular  fol¬ 
iage  that  is  quilted.  Pale  reverse.  Nice  growth 
habits.  Good  addition  to  any  collection. 
Madison  Gardens 

Christmas  Angel  —  Huge,  full  double, 
sparkling  white  Supreme.  Green  buds  and  pale 
petioles.  Small,  light  green,  round.  Supreme 
foliage.  Pale  reverse.  Though  this  is  a  small 
plant  it  is  a  dream  for  the  Supreme  class. 

Fairyland  Dream  —  Full,  round,  light 
pink,  full  double  on  greenish-bronze  stems 
and  green  buds.  Small,  medium  green,  waved, 
dull,  rounded-to-a-point  foliage.  Pale  reverse. 
Prolific.  A  natural  for  window  sill  growing. 
James  H.  West  and  Sons 

Cute  Talk  —  A  variable,  semisweet  pea 
type  single  white  with  a  wide  medium  blue 
border.  Prolific  on  bronzy  stems,  held  high. 
Excellent  black,  slick,  modern  Holly  type 
foliage.  Nice  growth  habit.  A  grand  new  one 
to  add  to  your  collection.  And  you  must. 

Pink  Riot  —  A  riot  of  loose,  cupped,  bright 
pink,  double  blooms  on  bronze  stems.  Large, 
shield-shaped,  flat,  deep  bronze-green  foliage. 
Pinkish  red-reverse.  A  big  plant,  and  a  robust 
grower  destined  to  become  a  shower  for  sure. 
F.  M.  Haga  and  Son 

Norlina  —  Large,  full  double  blossoms  of 
a  gorgeous  deep  blue  color.  Held  well  above 
the  foliage  on  bronze  stems.  Small,  arrow- 
shaped,  sparkling,  medium  green  foliage.  A 
beautiful  contrast  in  this  plant,  the  dark  flow¬ 
er  and  sparkling  foliage.  Prolific. 

Saint  Patrick  —  Sure  and  be  gorra  —  a 
dreamy  one  it  is.  Full  double,  ruffled,  mint 
julep  green  and  white  blossoms.  At  least  50% 
of  the  blossom  is  green.  Mint-colored  buds. 
Small,  arrow  -  shaped,  serrated,  semiwaved, 
shiny,  medium  to  deep  grass  green  foliage. 
Named  for  St.  Patrick’s  day.  And  who  could 
be  without  the  luck  of  the  Irish?  A  must. 
Richter’s  Greenhouse 

Gumdrop  — -  Large,  ruffled,  full  double, 
frosted  pink  with  deeper  pink  eye  area.  A 
ring  of  blooms  surrounded  by  gorgeous,  deep 
green,  modern  ruffled  and  pointed  foliage. 
A  goodie  for  you  and  me. 

Old  Style  —  Lush  royal  purple,  large 
round  single  with  a  tremendous  bloom  stalk 
simply  loaded  with  bloom.  Heavy  substance, 
black-green,  round,  semicupped  lily  pad  type 
foliage.  A  nice  shine.  Excellent  growth  habit. 
This  may  be  called  “Old  Style,”  but  it  is  as 
new  as  tomorrow. 


Fischer  Greenhouses 

Jersey  Pride  - —  Big,  deeply  ruffled,  round, 
brilliant  powder  pink  single.  Very  prolific. 
Hard  to  describe  this  color  but  it  is  a  dilly. 
Excellent,  modern  ruffled  and  fluted,  bronzy- 
green  foliage.  I’ll  take  it.  It  will  be  a  huge 
plant. 

White  Bouquet  — ■  Very  prolific,  ice  white, 
full  double  that  is  exceptionally  large.  Very 
fluted,  yet  smooth,  round  blossoms.  Dull 
green,  small,  regular  foliage.  Truly  a  white 
bouquet  that  will  probably  stay  small. 

Lyndon  Lyon 

Ardent  Red  —  Previously  described  under 
Special  Awards  in  the  Commercial  Division 
of  the  Show.  All  I  could  add  here  is  that  it 
is  SUPER. 

Pink  Sugar  —  Large,  lush  pink  with  a  nice 
white  edge.  Prolific,  on  bronze  bloom  stems. 
Nice,  flat,  dark  forest  green,  oblong-type  fol¬ 
iage.  Nice  flat  growth  habit.  Pink  leaf  reverse. 
This  one  is  sweet  as  sugar. 

Ulery  Greenhouses 

Trifari  ■ —  Gorgeous,  firey,  deep  rose-red, 
round,  full  ruffled  double  on  deep  bronze 
stems.  Prolific  and  pretty.  Deep  forest  green, 
waved,  quilted,  dull  green  serrated  foliage. 
Reddish-pink  reverse  and  pinkish  petioles.  As 
gorgeous  as  the  jewelry  for  which  it  is  named. 
Excellent  growth  habit. 

Seedling  B2  —  Large,  bright  pink  single 
with  a  deeper  eye  and  fluted  edges.  Very  pro¬ 
lific.  Small,  dark  green,  waved,  dull  modern 
foliage.  Blood  red-reverse.  A  fine  addition  to 
this  class  and  a  good  one  to  grow  for  showing. 
Meese’s  Flower  Shop 

Lookout  —  Bicolored  lavender,  semidouble, 
with  deep  orchid-purple  upper  petals  and 
tints  on  the  lower  petals.  Long  red  petioles 
hold  the  small,  oval,  quilted,  shiny  green  fol¬ 
iage  flat  like  a  dream.  Could  be  a  winner  for 
you  too. 

Emme  —  A  large,  rose-pink  full  double  on 
red  stems.  Very  prolific.  Black-green,  red- 
backed,  modified  girl  foliage.  Lovely  deep 
pink  to  red  petioles  with  the  red  running  into 
the  leaf  blade.  I  liked  and  want  and  so  will 
you. 

Well  there  it  is,  the  first  part  of  the  15th 
Annual  Convention  National  Show  story.  The 
rest  will  come  later  as  promised.  I  do  hope 
you  have  enjoyed  this  portion  of  the  report. 
This  year  we  were  fortunate  to  have  Life 
magazine  send  representatives  to  our  Conven¬ 
tion.  They  took  pictures  of  some  of  the  win¬ 
ning  plants  and  may,  but  this  is  not  a  firm 
commitment  from  the  magazine,  run  an  article 
on  them  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future.  I 
consider  this  quite  an  honor  for  our  Society. 

As  I  have  said,  “French  Lick,  you  were 
fun,  friendly  and  fantastic,”  but  now  I  must 
take  the  advice  of  Horace  Greely  and  say, 
“San  Francisco,  Open  Up  Them  Golden  Gates, 
‘Cause  California,  Here  We  Come!”  • 
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Summer 

Growing  Problems 

Beatrice  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


The  extremely  hot,  humid  August  of  1959 
will  linger  long  in  my  memory.  Up  to 
that  time,  my  plants  looked  beautiful  and  I 
had  hopes  of  exhibiting  many  at  our  state 
show  in  October.  But  after  3  or  4  weeks  of 
near  100  degrees  in  the  daytime  weather,  day 
after  day,  my  dreams  were  shattered-  With 
the  temperature  in  the  plant  room  at  85  and 
the  humidity  at  90,  what  chance  did  the  poor 
violets  have? 

At  that  time  I  was  using  a  potting  mix 
high  in  nitrogen,  which,  coupled  with  the  heat 
and  humidity,  burned  the  crowns  of  most  of 
my  large  show  plants.  Many  which  did  not 
burn  developed  tight,  twisted  crowns  resemb¬ 
ling  mite.  Because  of  the  heat,  I  did  not  fer¬ 
tilize.  When  I  started  in  again  in  the  fall, 
the  new  leaves  came  in  a  nice  dark  green 
color,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  plant  looking 
very  sickly.  Consequently,  all  those  leaves  had 
to  be  removed  if  I  wished  to  keep  the  plant. 
So  I  resolved  that  in  1960  I  would  follow  a 
different  routine. 

I  changed  to  a  mix  with  very  little  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  I  fertilized  regularly  —  half  strength 
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solution  of  a  low  nitrogen  product,  but  not 
as  much  per  plant  as  during  the  winter 
months.  Only  4  plants  had  crown  burn  this 
summer,  and  that  not  serious.  I  also  had  very 
few  white  dots  on  the  leaves.  I  purchased  a 
dehumidifier  and  so  was  able  to  keep  the 
humidity  at  a  safe  level  —  never  above  60 
per  cent. 

But  the  heat  —  that  I  could  not  conquer. 
My  plant  room  is  in  the  basement,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  house,  with  two  south 
windows  and  one  west  window.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  Masonite,  which  is  an  advantage 
in  winter  as  I  have  no  heat  in  the  room.  I 
wish  that  I  could  remove  those  panels  in  the 


summer  for  I  believe  I  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  cool  cement  blocks  then-  Also,  the  win¬ 
dows  in  ^the  other  part  of  the  basement  are 
so  located  that  I  do  not  get  good  cross  venti¬ 
lation,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  heat  is  just 
trapped  in  that  plant  room.  This  house  was 
not  built  with  violet  culture  in  mind.  I  had 
2  fans  running  in  the  room,  24  hours  a  day, 
all  through  the  month  of  August  and  all  they 
did  was  keep  the  air  circulated.  The  thermom¬ 
eter  stood  at  86  degrees  every  day.  I  had  the 
required  10  degree  drop  at  night  but  that 
was  only  to  75  degrees.  Every  one  of  the 
plants  pulled  up,  the  blossoms  got  small, 
scarce  and  streaked.  Some  even  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  hit  with  weed  killer.  In  despe¬ 
ration,  I  considered  installing  an  air  condition¬ 
er,  but  when  I  learned  that  to  move  all  that 
heat  it  would  require  a  2  ton,  220  volt  unit, 
at  a  cost  of  $350  to  $400,  I  quickly  gave  up 
the  idea.  I  love  my  violets,  but  not  that  much. 
So  I  made  the  poor  plants  as  comfortable  as 
possible  and  hoped  cool  weather  would  come 
soon. 

When  the  cool  weather  did  come,  in  just 
no  time  at  all,  it  seem.ed,  the  plants  flattened 
out  again  and  the  blossoms  returned  to  normal. 
Which  proves  that  though  the  original  violets 
came  from  a  hot,  humid  region,  today’s  highly 
developed,  pampered  varieties  need  a  cool, 
moderately  moist  atmosphere.  At  all  times 
there  must  be  good  ventilation  and/or  air 
circulation.  In  the  summer,  water  lightly  — 
just  enough  to  keep  the  plants  from  wilting 
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—  and  fertilize  regularly  but  sparingly  if 
your  potting  mix  is  one  that  requires  constant 
feeding. 

I  am  hoping  that  in  the  summer  of  1961 
I  can  install  an  exhaust  fan  somewhere  that 
will  pull  out  some  of  the  heat,  for  I  believe 
that  is  now  my  main  problem  in  the  summer 
care  of  my  plants.  I  know  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  difficulty,  for  every  grower  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
tells  the  same  story.  We  cannot  control  the 
weather,  but  we  can  work  out  a  system  of 
care  for  our  plants  which  will  enable  them 
to  better  withstand  the  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
tures  to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  © 
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There  seems  to  be  no  easy  road  to  African 
violets  for  me.  About  5  years  ago  a  very 
old  lady  gave  me  leaves  of  3  different  violets: 
one  was  a  single  purple,  one  a  single  blue  on 
very  heavy  foliage,  and  the  third  was  a  pretty 
single  pink  with  flowers  that  stood  way  up 
out  of  the  foliage.  I  was  told  to  put  the  leaves 
in  moist  vermiculite  to  start  them.  My  hus¬ 
band  built  me  a  tiny  wood  flat  and  I  put  the 
vermiculite  in  and  poured  water  over  it.  I 
planted  my  leaves  and  each  day  watered  the 
flat;  I  thought  I  was  on  the  way  to  having 
violets.  Two  weeks  later  I  had  2  leaves  com¬ 
pletely  black.  I  put  the  flat  away. 

That  fall  we  went  to  Winnipeg,  a  large 
city  about  400  miles  away,  and  one  of  the 
large  stores  was  selling  African  violet  leaves 
complete  with  names.  I  bought  about  6,  put 
wet  Kleenex  around  the  stems,  wrapped  the 
leaves  in  Kleenex,  and  packed  them  in  my 
suitcase:  it  was  the  only  place  warm  enough 
to  bring  them  home  as  it  was  blowing  snow. 
I  planted  them  and  set  them  in  the  window, 
each  with  its  name  carefully  written  beside 
it-  They  took  about  4  or  5  months  and  I  lost 
2  or  3,  but  at  long  last  there  were  babies!  I 
potted  these  and  acquired  a  couple  of  plants 
and  some  small  starters.  They  were  a  poor 
and  sickly  lot,  but  I  coddled,  fed  and  sprayed 
them  for  the  next  year.  In  the  meantime  we 
had  moved  to  our  new  home,  and  as  the  spring 
came  the  poor  little  dehydrated  plants  were 
subject  to  too  much  sun  in  our  west  windows. 
By  this  time  I  was  getting  very  upset  about 
my  ability  with  violets,  as  we  had  a  lovely 
garden  and  could  really  grow  things  there. 

My  husband  bought  me  the  book,  1,001 
African  Violet  Questions  Answered  by  Twelve 
Experts,  and  I  heard  of  Chatter  Magazine  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada.  I  promptly  subscribed; 
and  in  reading  1,001  African  Violet  Questions 
book,  I  saw  where  to  send  for  membership 
in  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
Things  were  much  better  from  then  on.  With 
all  this  information  I  realized  my  plants  were 
suffering  from  low  humidity  all  winter,  and 
so  much  heat  and  sun  in  the  summer,  com¬ 
bined  with  my  dunking  and  spraying  them 
to  kill  whatever  ailed  them,  that  they  were 
beyond  redemption.  One  evening  I  got  really 
brave  and  threw  almost  all  of  my  plants, 
soil  and  all  in  the  garbage  can.  I  ordered 
some  new  little  plants  and  some  leaves  and 
started  out  with  soil  from  the  store.  I  found 
this  expensive,  and  the  soil  not  too  suitable. 
I  was  looking  for  a  solution  when  our  large 
departmental  store  started  to  carry  sharp 
white  sand  and  charcoal,  2  items  that  were 
very  difficult  to  get  previously;  they  also  had 
pots,  peat,  spray,  food,  etc.,  but  most  of  these 
we  could  get  by  shopping  around.  I  used  the 
Buyer’s  Guide  Preferred  List  to  choose  my 
plants  and  leaves,  and  was  able  to  get  most 
of  the  plants,  or  at  least  a  leaf  of  them,  from 


the  Canadian  growers.  I  miss  the  Buyer’s 
Guide  list  very  much,  as  when  one  cannot  see 
what  a  plant  is  like,  it  is  wonderful  to  be  able 
to  buy  with  confidence  and  know  you  will 
have  all  the  kinds  to  round  out  a  collection. 

We  had  fluorescent  lights  for  growing  our 
bedding  plants,  so  my  husband  rebuilt  the 
frame  and  hung  it  above  an  old  dining  room 
table  with  2  metal  trays  placed  on  it.  These 
we  filled  with  insulation  vermiculite.  I  now 
have  lovely  blooming  violets.  They  are  young 
plants  yet  so  are  just  blooming  lightly.  I  am 
feeding  them  Liquid  Whale,  which  I  get  from 


Lue  Hale  in  Richmond,  British  Columbia.  I 
think  it  really  makes  a  difference.  We  in¬ 
stalled  a  humidifier  complete  with  thermo¬ 
static  control  on  our  new  gas  furnace  and 
it  has  done  wonders  for  the  violets,  although 
it  was  bought  primarily  for  my  benefit. 

We  formed  a  violet  group  last  fall,  to  meet 
in  the  evenings,  and  we  are  all  profiting  very 
much  from  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  seeing 
each  others  plants.  I  have  acquired  some  won¬ 
derful  friends  both  at  home,  in  other  parts 
of  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States;  they 
have  been  so  kind  and  generous  with  their 
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information.  I  haven’t  tried  bringing  any 
plants  or  leaves  in  from  the  States,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  acquire  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  plants  I  want  right,  here  in  Canada.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  plants  would  arrive  in 
good  condition  in  Regina,  as  we  have  no  plant 
inspection  point  here,  and  they  would  have 
to  be  sent  down  to  Estevan  and  back  again 
before  they  would  be  released. 

This  spring  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
around  when  the  three  violet  groups  had 
their  first  joint  meeting.  Each  lady  was  asked 
to  bring  a  couple  of  her  best  African  violets- 
Each  group  had  a  table  and  set  up  their  plants. 
The  room  looked  lovely.  The  plants  were  not 
the  newer  varieties,  but  they  were  blooming 
well.  As  the  majority  of  us  had  never  seen 
a  violet  show,  it  was  a  wonderful  evening.  I 
was  waiting  for  a  hospital  bed  and  was  so 
afraid  it  would  come  up  about  that  day;  for¬ 
tunately  it  didn’t.  While  in  the  hospital  I 
made  index  cards  for  all  my  violets,  including 
the  leaves.  I  now  have  an  alphabetical  index 
and  also  a  cross  reference  card  by  color.  I 
have  already  acquired  some  favorites.  I  am 
very  partial  to  lovely  pinks  and  am  finding 
I  will  have  to  resist  them  if  I  am  to  have  a 
collection  of  all  types  and  colors.  I  will  also 
have  to  start  eliminating  as  many  as  I  add 
or  I  won’t  have  sufficient  room. 

We  went  to  Winnipeg  and  Kenora  for  a 
few  days  and  I  saw  my  first  violet  show 
while  in  Winnipeg.  It  was  beautiful!  I  also 
met  3  or  4  more  violet  friends.  I  started  back 
with  5  plants  and  3  leaves.  Those  poor  plants! 
It  had  been  hot  all  week  and  by  the  time 
we  were  half  way  home  the  temperature  was 
over  90  degrees-  It  was  99  that  day  in  Regina 
when  we  arrived.  We  had  an  unusually  hot 
dry  (1960)  summer.  It  was  wonderful,  but 
the  violets  did  not  appreciate  it  one  bit. 

One  of  the  greenhouses  here  makes  their 
own  potting  mix.  It  is  composed  of; 

1  part  Regina  Gumbo 
1  part  prairie  grass  sods,  grown  on 
light  sandy  soil  from  east  of  Re¬ 
gina 

¥2  part  peat 
¥2  part  manure 

This  is  put  through  a  large  chopper  and 
thoroughly  mixed,  then  it  is  steam  sterilized. 
The  greenhouse  owner  has  been  good  enough 
to  sell  me  a  supply  of  his  potting  mix.  I  used 
this  as  follows: 

8  pails  of  the  above  mixture 
1  pail  sharp  sand 
1  pail  black  humus 
1  pail  vermiculite 
¥4  pail  charcoal 

The  greenhouse  grows  bedding  plants, 
chrysanthemums  and  geraniums,  so  their  mix¬ 
ture  was  unsuitable  without  additives.  Regina 
Gumbo  is  an  extremely  heavy  clay  soil.  It 
produces  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world  and 


Kay  Price,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 

is  very  high  in  growing  power,  but  is  poorly 
suited  to  violet  requirements.  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  soil  expert  that  my  violet  soil 
would  require  a  chemical  fertilizer  of  11-48-0, 
if  I  want  to  use  anything.  It  is  very  powerful 
and  should  not  be  used  very  often,  and  then 
only  about  ¥3  teaspoon  in  2  gallons  of  water. 
I  haven’t  used  it  yet,  as  it  would  burn  any 
foliage  it  touches,  and  I  haven’t  yet  been 
able  to  water  without  getting  the  occasional 
leaf  wet.  The  Liquid  Whale  is  so  easy  and 
convenient  to  use,  and  the  plants  are  doing  so 
well;  it  is  also  beneficial  to  the  foliage. 

I  have  been  spraying  once  a  month  with 
Kelthane  as  a  safety  measure  against  any 
mites  that  might  decide  to  move  in.  I  have 
all  my  plants  in  plastic  pots. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  will  ever  have  any 
commercial  African  violet  growers  in  this 
region  as  greenhouses  go  well  over  100  de¬ 
grees  in  midsummer  and  most  of  the  green¬ 
houses  cease  to  grow  anything  inside  during 
this  time.  In  August  we  get  hot,  dry  winds. 
They  are  just  what  is  required  to  dry  and 
ripen  the  grain,  but  they  make  it  difficult  to 
maintain  enough  humidity  to  grow  things, 
even  in  the  house.  In  winter  the  outside  tem¬ 
peratures  dip  into  the  40  below  zero  mark 
sometimes  and  occasionally  go  to  nearly  50 
degrees  below.  The  sky  is  clear  and  blue 
today  and  about  5  o’clock  we  will  have  a 
sunset  rivalling  the  colors  of  the  violets  on 
my  living  room  table.  What  a  blaze  of  color 
it  is  today!  Spic,  Blue  Blaze  and  Northern 
Butterfly  so  rich  in  color.  Fire  Dance  has  a 
hue  of  its  own.  Honey,  White  Orchid  and  P.  T. 
Wunda,  so  pure  and  clear.  Most  Precious,  with 
its  beautiful  foliage  and  two-toned  flowers. 
Dew  Drop’s  ruffled  edges-  There  is  Lavenda 
and  the  wee  one  is  Redderness.  Pride  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  Afterglow,  Fleet  Dream,  Cinderella 
Pink  and  Pink  Cushion!  Which  do  I  like  best? 
Beaming  is  just  covered  with  flowers.  That 
one  is  Laurentians,  a  Canadian  plant;  it  was 
a  get-well  gift  from  my  friend  Mrs.  Em  Hunt 
of  Niagara  Falls.  The  3  that  are  Just  ready  to 
bloom  are  White  Pride  Supreme,  Cathy  Ann 
and  White  Goddess.  Double  Clarissa  Harris 
and  Irish  Colleen  will  have  buds  any  time 
now.  April  Love,  not  so  eye  catching,  but 
truly  beautiful.  It  is  hard  to  stop,  isn’t  it? 
Where  will  I  put  all  the  new  ones  that  I 
must  get  into  the  new  plastic  pots?  They  will 
really  have  to  cuddle  up  close  under  the  lights. 
I  wonder  what  they  will  be  like.  It  is  doubly 
interesting  when  they  are  all  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises.  They  are  just  descriptions  until  they 
bloom;  I  haven’t  seen  one  of  them. 

I  think  we  get  equally  as  much  pleasure 
from  our  African  violets,  even  with  our  very 
trying  climatic  conditions.  It  is  more  of  a 
challenge,  and  success  is  doubly  sweet-  • 
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Emma  Henn,  Gardner,  Massachusetts 


This  is  the  story  of  Ratana  of  Farawai, 
Tanny  to  her  friends,  the  jealous  Siamese  cat. 

In  those  long  ago  days  when  there  were 
just  a  few  violets  (oh,  those  lovely  days!), 
she  paid  them  no  attention  except  to  eat  the 
blossoms  that  fell  off  the  plants.  Then,  as  the 
violets  have  a  way  of  doing,  they  started  to 
multiply.  Later  we  moved  from  an  apartment 
to  a  house  and  they  really  took  over,  and 
that  is  when  Tanny’s  jealousy  started  to  de¬ 
velop. 


-  Le^eslClean-^''- 

SHOWER  CAP  FOR  POTS  —  Have  you  tried 
a  shower  cap  to  keep  the  soil  in  your  pots  dry 
while  washing  or  spraying  leaves?  To  make 
the  cap,  use  a  round  piece  of  plastic  or  heavy 
wax  paper  —  then  fold  it  and  trim  out  a 
little  hole  in  the  center.  Now  cut  it  from  the 
outside  to  the  center  hole  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Gently  slip  it  under  the  leaves  and 
fit  it  around  the  plant  stem;  tie  or  pin  to  keep 
it  from  slipping.  A  pot  of  soil  that  is  complete¬ 
ly  covered  will  stay  dry  when  the  plant  is 
bathed  under  a  faucet  or  nozzle.  Remember 
to  cut  a  piece  of  plastic  large  enough  to  hold 
down  around  the  sides  of  the  pot.  • 


Tanny  would  be  nicely  curled  up  in  the 
sun,  usually  on  the  pillow  of  my  bed.  There 
would  be  a  few  spare  minutes  so  I  would 
think,  “this  is  a  good  time  to  give  our  plants 
a  drink.”  By  the  time  I  reached  the  third 
plant,  what  a  rumpus!!  Such  purring  and 
talking  as  only  a  Siamese  can  talk,  and  what 
she  was  telling  those  poor  innocent  violets; 
if  possible,  she  would  try  to  climb  up  on  me. 
So  I  stop,  pick  her  up,  speak  endearments  and 
make  quite  a  fuss  over  her,  put  her  down, 
pick  up  the  watering  can,  and  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started.  I  call  for  help  to 
Mother,  she  comes  and  gets  her,  goes  to  the 
living  room,  sits  down  and  pets  her,  and  in 
two  seconds  Tanny  is  back  with  me  making 
nasty  remarks  to  those  plants. 

Last  winter  we  had  shelves  made  to  fit 
in  front  of  the  window  in  the  back  bedroom, 
leaving  a  little  space  between  the  shelves  and 
the  bed.  I  would  bend  over  to  reach  the  bot¬ 
tom  shelf,  Tanny  would  get  on  the  bed.  If 
I  paid  no  attention  to  her  she  would  take  her 
head  and  butt  me,  almost  sending  me,  plants 
and  all  out  the  window.  If  I  still  paid  no 
attention,  then  she  would  nip  where  it  did  the 
most  good.  In  self-defense  I  would  put  down 
the  watering  can,  pick  up  Tanny  and  head 
for  the  living  room  and  sit  down  with  her. 
So  what  happens?  In  a  few  minutes  she  leaves, 
and  where  is  she?  —  back  on  the  bed  in  the 
sun.  She  has  won  again,  at  least  I  am  paying 
no  attention  to  those  darn  plants.  That  is  why 
it  takes  all  day  to  water  the  violets.  Tanny 
always  wins. 

P.S.  I  think  she  read  this  story  when  I 
wasn’t  looking,  because  now  I  cannot  even 
walk  in  the  room  to  look  at  the  plants  without 
going  through  the  above  procedure.  In  the 
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African  Violets 
Grow  In  Hawaii 

Marjorie  W.  Hee,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mother  and  I  are  just  beginners  in  grow¬ 
ing  African  violets  so  we  really  do  not 
have  plants  and  blooms  that  measure  up  to 
satisfactory  standards,  but  we  are  very  happy 
that  our  leaves  and  plants  are  still  alive  after 
transporting  them  from  California. 

I  never  knew  of  the  existence  of  African 
violets  before  1  left  Hawaii.  As  a  Berkeley 
hospitality  gift,  a  friend  gave  an  African  vio¬ 
let  plant  to  me.  It  died.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  I  might  grow  another  from  the  single  leaf 
that  was  left.  And  I  must  water  it  with  luke¬ 
warm  water;  that  is  certainly  something  I 
never  heard  of  in  Hawaii.  After  one  year  this 
new  plant  gave  continuous  blooms  of  a  dozen 
or  more  at  a  time  during  most  of  the  year; 
my  husband  enjoyed  the  blooms  with  me 
during  breakfast.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
it,  even  today.  It  is  a  double  white  which  has 
a  very  light  tint  of  lavender  in  the  center  and 
gradually  fades  away  to  the  edges  of  the  pet¬ 
als  when  in  full  bloom.  The  leaves  are  small, 
round  and  light  green. 

My  neighbor  across  the  street  added  more 
plants  to  my  collection.  She  said  her  plants 
did  not  bloom  and  since  I  had  a  green  thumb 
she  wanted  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  them. 

When  my  70  year  old  mother  came  over 
from  Hawaii  to  visit  with  me  in  Berkeley, 
she  was  fascinated  by  the  beautiful  violets 
by  my  kitchen  window.  She  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  African  vio¬ 
lets  from  leaves.  And,  she  could  easily  take 
leaves  to  Hawaii  without  violating  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  regulations. 

Marjorie  Hee  and  her  mother. 


At  the  California  state  flower  show  we  met 
Mrs.  Alice  Kinsey,  the  president  of  the  East 
Bay  African  Violet  Society.  She  took  us  to  a 
meeting  where  we  were  given  much  encour¬ 
agement.  We  bought  some  blooming  plants 
from  their  sales  table;  Mrs.  Grace  H.  Gerike, 
who  grows  African  violets  in  hydroponics, 
favored  us  with  some  rooted  leaves;  from 
Marine  County  a  niece  sent  us  some  rooted 
leaves;  and  from  Market  Street  we  purchased 
a  few.  Just  before  we  took  the  jet  PAA  from 
San  Francisco  we  washed  off  the  soil  from 
the  potted  plants  and  packed  them  with  foil 
and  newspaper,  laying  them  flat  in  a  paper 
carton.  On  reaching  home,  the  first  thing  we 
decided  was  that  we  were  going  to  condition 
them  to  Hawaii  open-air-living.  After  repot¬ 
ting  them  in  commercial  Black  Magic  ready- 
mix  and  Hawaiian  beach  sand,  we  put  them 
all  over  the  house.  The  volcano  erupted  at  this 
time  and  the  polluted  air  affected  the  violets 
beside  the  open  draft  and  exposure  to  the 
tropic  sun  heat.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to 
save  them  by  putting  them  in  make-shift  en¬ 
closures.  That  was  in  October  1959. 

Mother  uses  Ortho-Gro  liquid  plant  food 
and  Isotox  solutions  twice  a  month.  She  wa¬ 
ters  them  with  regular  tap  water  and  not 
warm  water  as  I  did  in  Berkeley.  Now  we  are 
getting  our  first  blooms,  to  our  greatest  de¬ 
light!  I  hope  some  day  we  will  have  some 
that  will  measure  up  to  standards.  Since  every 
leaf  is  so  very  precious  to  us,  we  just  cannot 
discard  any  “trim-offs,”  so  consequently 
mother  has  rooted  over  300  leaves. 


Mrs.  Hee’s  mother  was  delighted  to  know  that  it  was 
possible  to  grow  African  violets  from  leaves. 


On  Mother’s  Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thom¬ 
as  of  Walnut  Creek,  California,  sent  us  43 
varieties  by  air.  To  date  we  have  lost  two, 
and  the  rest  are  still  alive! 

Our  only  contact  with  African  violet  news 
is  through  your  most  informative  magazine; 
and  we  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Thomas  for  the 
membership  subscription.  • 
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Products  of  the  Sea 

Marie  Dannemiller,  Barberton,  Ohio 


IN  the  September,  1959  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine,  we  learned  about  Greensand  Marl; 
the  story  of  Limestone  was  in  the  September, 
1960  issue  and  the  one  on  Phosphate  in  De¬ 
cember,  1960.  We  learned  all  of  these  deposits 
were  formed  on  the  bottom  of  vast  oceans 
that  covered  large  parts  of  the  world  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  ago  and  they  were  made  up  of 
the  shells  and  skeletons  of  marine  animals. 
We  are  told  that  the  richest  soil  in  the  world 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  rivers  and  oceans, 
now,  let  us  learn  something  about  the  fish 
which  abound  in  these  waters. 

Fish  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  ideal 
food,  the  Polynesians  live  on  fish  and  poi, 
the  Orientals  on  fish  and  rice;  the  fish  sup¬ 
plies  the  protein,  fats,  minerals  and  vitamins 
and  the  poi  or  rice  the  carbohydrates.  Several 
years  ago,  a  French  doctor  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a  raft  and  his  only  food  was  the 
juice  squeezed  from  fish  he  caught,  he  said 
the  diet  was  monotonous  but  that  he  suffered 
no  ill  effects  from  the  steady  diet  of  fish  water 
—  proof  of  the  balance  and  completeness  of 
fish. 

Nutritionally,  the  requirements  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  kingdom  are  very  similar; 
limit  the  amount  of  nutrition,  or  provide  food 
elements  which  are  difficult  to  digest  and  the 
human  infant  is  stunted  in  growth.  The  young 
plant,  too,  needs  an  abundance  of  readily 
digested  food  available  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  calcium, 
iron,  zinc,  and  many  other  trace  elements. 

American  history  tells  us  how  the  Indians 
taught  the  Pilgrims  to  use  fish  in  each  hill 
when  they  planted  their  seed,  and,  today,  we 
are  still  following  the  Indians  advice  when 
we  use  fish  meal  and  fish  emulsion  to  fertilize 
our  crops  and  house  plants.  Some  years  back, 
on  the  West  Coast,  the  California  Sardine  was 
used  exclusively  both  for  canning  and  reduc¬ 
tion  to  fish  meal;  canned,  they  were  usually 
packed  in  tomato  sauce,  and  for  reduction, 
they  were  weighed,  crushed  and  processed. 
After  settling,  the  flesh  and  bones  and  other 
insoluble  particles  were  removed,  dried  and 
ground  into  fish  meal  and  the  layer  of  soluble 
fat  became  fish  oil. 

Like  the  human  being,  fish  consists  of 
about  75%  water,  and  for  years,  this  water, 
extracted  in  the  crushing  process,  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  various  ways.  When  the  state  of 
California  decreed  that  this  water  could  no 
longer  be  dumped  indiscriminately  a  large 
plant  was  built  at  Richmond  to  process  and 
concentrate  the  fluid  into  a  water-soluble  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  tests  had  proven  it  was  high  in 


nutrition,  and  available  much  faster  in  liquid 
form  than  was  the  meal.  The  California  Sar¬ 
dine  has  largely  disappeared  from  the  West 
Coast  and  today,  other  large  edible  fish  are 
used  after  choice  filets,  etc,  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Few  sharks  are  used  in  the  reduction 
process,  whales  caught  about  25  miles  off  the 
Golden  Gate  are  processed  mostly  for  meal, 
blubber  and  material  for  dog  and  cat  foods. 

After  the  solids  have  been  removed  from 
the  crushed  fish,  the  water  is  purified  to  re¬ 
move  any  tiny  particles  of  meal  and  oil.  The 
residue  then  goes  to  a  tank  where  a  partial 
vacuum  and  low  heat  removes,  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  water,  it  is  then  moved  from 
tank  to  tank  where  the  same  process  is  re¬ 
peated,  much  as  is  done  in  the  milk  evaporat¬ 
ing  process.  When  the  proper  amount  of  water 
has  been  removed  and  the  liquid  becomes 
stabilized,  the  proper  water  to  water-soluble 
solids  ratio  is  attained.  Under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  fresh  fish  water  will  begin  to  decompose 
or  ferment  when  air  reaches  it,  but  the  con¬ 
centrated  fish  emulsion  will  not  do  this,  it  is 
so  thick  that  it  will  prevent  bacterial  action. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  emulsion  is  added  to 
water,  decomposition  starts  at  once.  Low  heat 
is  used  in  the  evaporation  process  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  valuable  minerals  and  an¬ 
alysis  proves  that  it  contains  every  trace  or 
minor  element  or  mineral  known  to  mankind 
as  well  as  a  35-40%  protein  factor  which 
causes  an  adherence  to  soil  particles  and  serves 
as  food  to  soil  bacteria. 

Prime  assets  of  fish  emulsion  are  balance 
and  completeness,  by  Mother  Nature;  a  plant, 
the  same  as  a  human  being,  is  unable  to  ab¬ 
sorb  any  food  into  its  “blood”  stream  unless 
the  food  is  first  reduced  to  a  water-soluble 
state,  so,  here  is  a  product  that  can  go  to 
work  immediately.  There  are  many  products 
on  the  market,  hydroponic  plant  foods,  vita¬ 
mins,  etc.,  which  are  claimed  to  be  complete 
plant  foods  yet  they  can’t  approach  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  Mother  Nature.  Seeds  or  cuttings 
may  be  started  in  sterile  mediums,  sand, 
gravel,  perlite,  etc.,  and  the  fish  emulsion  will 
supply  the  food  value  required  to  grow  them 
to  maturity.  Tests  proved  a  planting  mix  im¬ 
pregnated  with  this  emulsion  required  over 
thirty  waterings  before  it  was  all  removed. 

When  the  company  producing  fish  meal 
and  fish  oil  decided  that  the  fish  water  could 
be  made  into  a  fertilizer,  completely  balanced 
and  fast  acting,  they  coined  the  words  “Fish 
Emulsion”  and  set  up  a  separate  corporation 
whose  sole  mission  would  be  to  package, 
market  and  distribute  the  product.  The  trade 
name  “Atlas”  was  applied  and  the  first  “Atlas 
Fish  Emulsion  Fertilizer”  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  early  in  1945.  To  these  people  who  recog¬ 
nized  another  of  Nature’s  bounties  and  put  it 
to  good  use,  go  the  thanks  of  countless  grow¬ 
ers  ~  all  over  the  world.  • 
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African  violets  is  flowers.  They  come  in 
all  kinds  of  shapes  and  sizes  just  like 
people.  Some  are  short  and  fat  and  have  large 
round  frilly  leaves.  These  are  girl  plants.  They 
ain’t  really  so  good  looking  as  the  boy  plants. 
They  are  tall  and  skinny  and  have  a  luxur¬ 
iant  crop  of  hair.  Incidentally  this  hair  has  a 
purpose,  it  hides  the  bugs  which  I  will  cover 
a  bit  later* 


called  potting  soil.  This  mud  is  important  and 
many  growers  spend  four  times  as  much  time 
mixing  mud  than  they  spend  on  the  plants. 
I  have  found  the  best  mixture  as  follows:  100 
pounds  sand,  50  pounds  limestone,  100  pounds 
peat  moss,  200  pounds  mud,  any  mud. 

Push  the  furniture  aside  and  in  the  center 
of  the  floor  mix  well  with  a  shovel.  If  the 
mix  is  too  dry  and  dusty,  throw  in  about 
four  buckets  of  water.  This  settles  the  dust. 
Boy  what  a  mess,  but  when  you  see  your  first 
little  flower  emerge,  your  joy  will  know  no 
bounds.  It  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  The  peat 
moss  is  to  hold  the  mess  together  while  the 
sand  and  stones  keep  it  from  blowing  away. 
After  the  mud  is  mixed  you  are  ready  to 
raise  violets.  Oh,  what  hours  of  pleasure  await 
you! 

The  little  thing  that  the  mud  is  put  into 
is  called  a  pot.  This  pot  is  a  marvel  of  engine¬ 
ering.  It  has  only  two  holes  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  clay  or  plastic.  The  upper  or 
large  hole  is  designed  just  right  for  the  plant 
to  stick  out  of,  while  the  bottom  hole  or 
smaller  one  is  for  the  water  to  run  out  of  and 
also  nematodes  to  crawl  up  into  (which  I  shall 
discuss  later). 

Fill  the  pot  with  mud  to  within  Vs  inch 
of  the  top.  Tamp  the  mud  slightly  to  firm  it. 


Kenneth  Hagen,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Now  poke  your  finger  down  in  the  center  to 
make  a  hole.  Put  a  leaf  of  an  old  plant  in  this 
hole  and  poke  the  mud  around  it.  Pack  firmly 
as  you  don’t  want  it  to  fall  over.  Water  well 
and  set  in  a  well  lit  window  but  no  sun.  You 
can  do  this  with  as  many  pots  and  leaves  as 
you  like.  You  have  a  real  treat  for  you  if 
you’ve  never  seen  a  house  with  20  to  40  such 
beautiful  plants  in  each  window  sill.  Keep 
watering  daily  so  the  mud  stays  soft  enough 
for  the  new  shoots  to  work  their  way  up  out 
of  the  top  of  the  pot  (the  side  with  the  big 
hole). 

In  about  4  or  5  months  you  should  see 
a  mess  of  little  lettuce  like  green  around  the 
bottom  of  the  crummy  looking  old  stem  that 
you  were  going  to  throw  away  2  months  ear¬ 
lier.  These  are  new  plants,  maybe  a  dozen  or 
more. 

Now  life  begins.  If  you  started,  say  200 
small  pots  with  leaves,  now  you  can  fix  up 
about  1,000  pots  to  take  the  small  plants. 
Separate  all  the  individual  plants  and  put  one 
in  each  of  the  new  pots-  Lovely  sight,  isn’t  it? 

Keep  watering  and  now  also  start  feeding. 
About  one  teaspoon  of  Vigoro  or  Vertigreen 
per  week  per  plant  will  do.  Be  faithful  for 
another  6  months  and  lo  and  behold,  a  flower! 

Now  a  word  about  the  flowers.  They  come 
in  singles,  doubles,  triples.  Stars,  ruffled,  wild, 
sport,  pink,  purple,  blue,  white  and  polka 
dots.  From  here  on  it’s  up  to  you.  A  bigger 
house  maybe?  Or  if  your  husband  hasn’t  left 
by  now,  kick  him  out.  He’s  in  the  way,  besides, 
getting  meals  is  an  imposition. 

Some  plants  you  will  want  to  take  special 
care  of  to  enter  a  flower  show.  This  gives  you 
a  chance  to  compare  your  plants  with  other 
ladies’  plants,  and  you  can  “Oh”  and  “Ah” 
together  face  to  face,  and  then  talk  about 
some  others  which  you  don’t  care  about.  May¬ 
be  you’ll  win  a  ribbon  and  can  strut  around 
among  your  grower  friends.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  you  are  a  full  fledged  grower  and  can 
formulate  your  own  recipe. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  these  African  vio¬ 
lets  are  bothered  with  pests.  There  are  nema¬ 
todes  which  crawl  up  through  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  wreck  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  They  then  go  out  through  the  hole  and 
up  into  the  next  pot  to  do  the  same  thing. 
You  can  detect  their  presence  by  the  tracks 
they  leave  in  the  dust  on  the  table,  or  window 
sill.  Another  pest  is  mite,  which  is  a  little 
bug.  It  hides  in  the  hair  on  the  leaves  and 
lives  on  the  blood  of  the  plant,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  it  anemic.  The  plant  dies  and  the  bugs 
go  to  the  next  one.  Another  pest  is  rotten 
crown,  which  is  just  that,  rotten.  Watch  out 
for  these  pests.  If  you  have  them,  the  cure 
is  fast,  just  dump  the  whole  mess  in  the  ash 
can  and  bake  a  cake  or  something.  • 
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Paul  Arnold,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Gesneriads 

COMPANION  PLANTS 

for  African  violets 


^^ACHIMENES  GRANDIFLORA,  native  of 

Mexico,  was  distributed  in  Europe  about  1841 
by  the  Belgian  nurseryman,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
up-der  the  synonym  ‘Ghiesbreghtii’  and  some 
plants  of  the  species  are  grown  today  in  the 
United  States  under  that  difficult  and  in¬ 
correct  name.  Achimenes  grandiflora  contin¬ 
ues  down  to  the  present  day  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  Achimenes  because  the  plants 
grow  sturdily  upright,  about  one  foot  tall, 
giving  them  an  advantage  over  the  trailing 
types  of  Achimenes  for  pot  culture.  The  large 
purple  flowers  have  an  open  throat  of  pure 
white  color  and  the  sparkling  green  leaves 
are  prettily  marked  with  bright  red  veins  on 
the  under  side.  The  plants  offered  by  Ameri¬ 
can  dealers  as  ‘Maduna’  and  ‘Robusta’  are 
closely  related  to  the  plant  shown  in  our  pic¬ 
ture.  It  was  collected  in  Western  Mexico  in 
the  Fall  of  1959.  (below) 


^SMITHIANTHA  ‘DWARF  HYBRIDS’  were 
bred  in  Germany  to  produce  small  plants  and 
retain  the  colorful  leaves  and  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  flowers  of  the  Smithiantha  zebrina  hy¬ 
brids.  Plants  grown  from  this  seed  strain  av¬ 
erage  6  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  tend  to 
pastel  shades  rather  than  the  more  brilliant 
colors  of  S.  zebrina  and  the  leaves  have  a 
generally  warm  tinge  indicating  the  infusion 
of  S.  cinnabarina  heritage.  These  miniature 
plants  make  choice  subjects  for  the  window 
garden  in  late  fall  and  early  winter  and  do 
nicely  when  grown  in  three  inch  pots,  as  in 
our  illustration,  (above) 
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^ACHIMENES  PATENS  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  Achimenes  by  the  long  horn 
or  “spur”  which  projects  beyond  the  calyx  as 
a  tapering  continuation  of  the  flower  tube, 
opposite  the  limb  or  face.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  vividly  colored  Achimenes,  being  colored 
all  over,  except  for  the  white  throat,  deep 
reddish  purple  (Munsell  2.5  RP  3.5/9).  The 
stems  are  about  ten  inches  long  but  the  plants 
will  not  grow  upright  even  to  that  short  stat¬ 
ure  without  support.  Although  cultivated  in 
Europe  since  1844,  A.  patens  is  extremely 
rare  today,  both  in  European  and  in  American 
collections.  The  plants  offered  by  dealers  un¬ 
der  this  name  are  correctly  termed  ‘Patens 
Major’.  The  latter  name  denotes  a  hybrid  or 
garden  form  which  has  flowers  with  a  much 
shorter  spur  than  the  species  and  less  vivid 
reddish  purple  color,  but  occurring  in  clusters 
of  two  to  four  flowers  on  an  axillary  peduncle, 
whereas  the  flowers  of  the  true  species  are 
solitary.  Now  that  it  has  been  reintroduced 
to  cultivation,  Achimenes  patens  will  doubt¬ 
less  regain  some  of  the  popularity  it  enjoyed 
a  century  ago  and  will  again  be  useful  to 
amateur  hybridizers. 


DIASTEMA  SP  .  ?  .  This  unidentified  spe¬ 
cies  of  Diastema  is  found  in  a  few  collections 
of  gesneriad  enthusiasts  who  are  charmed  by 
the  compact  growth  of  the  plant.  The  very 
dark  green  leaves  are  produced  on  short  stems, 
fairly  close  to  the  ground  so  the  plants  do  not 
require  staking  as  do  the  more  frequently  seen 
D.  vexans  and  D.  quinquevulnerum.  The  flow¬ 
ers,  larger  than  those  of  the  popularly  grown 
species,  are  pale  lavender  in  color,  with  a 
violet  limb  strongly  marked  with  deep  pur¬ 
ple.  Diastemas  grow  from  scaly  rhizomes  re¬ 
sembling  tiny  pine  cones  which  remain  dor¬ 
mant  during  the  winter  and  start  growth  in 
the  spring  for  midsummer  and  early  autumn 
flowering. 


4^i^SMITHIANTHA  ‘EXONIENSIS’  is  one  of 
the  old  hybrids  from  the  1860’s  which  has 
survived  while  hundreds  of  other  beautiful 
hybrids  disappeared  from  cultivation.  The 
breeding  history  of  the  plant  has  not  been 
recorded.  The  plant  was  originally  described 
in  The  Floral  Magazine  (England)  in  1868. 
Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening  described 
it  (1885)  as  “Flowers  deep  orange-scarlet, 
with  a  yellow  throat,  numerously  produced 
in  closely-set  masses,  about  1  ft.  through.”  It 
blooms  in  winter  and  has  rich  dark  velvety 
leaves  covered  with  minute  red  hairs.  The 
plant  shown  in  our  photograph  is  just  starting 
to  flower  and  will  unfold  a  succession  of  bell¬ 
flower  blooms  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 


—  Greenhouse  Care 


Insect  Control  By  Smoke 

Dr.  J.  A.  Naegele,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


The  ever  increasing  complexity  of  this  age 
of  technology  is  not  only  evidenced  in 
rocketry,  satellites  and  beatniks,  but  also  in 
the  increasingly  popular  home  greenhouse. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  erection  of  your 
own  greenhouse  symbolized  a  certain  agrarian 
contentment;  an  “apartness”  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene.  But  no  more!  At  present, 
the  compulsion  of  distinguishing  between 
boron  deficiency,  root-knot  nematode,  smog 
injury,  and  the  six-spotted  mite,  or  of  master¬ 
ing  the  intrigues  of  photoperiodism,  the  super¬ 
lative  value  of  liquid  fertilization,  or  the 
danger  of  “salts”  tend  to  diminish  in  our 
thinking,  the  primary  aim  of  having  a  green¬ 
house  —  the  enjoyment  of  plants  and  flowers 
.  .  .  there  is  sufficient  challenge  to  be  found 
in  the  everyday  complexity  of  business,  and 
household  management  without  unnecessary 
complexity  and  detail  in  home  greenhouse 
management.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
area  of  pest  control.  The  greenhouse  can 
provide  a  very  happy  home  for  most  crop 
pests.  However,  with  the  chemicals  and 
techniques  currently  available,  a  relatively 
simple  schedule  will  virtually  insure  pest 
free  plants  with  a  minimum  of  confusing  de¬ 
tail. 

For  most  hobbyists,  the  simplest  and 
easiest  method  of  applying  pest  control 
chemicals  is  by  means  of  a  small,  inexpensive 
smoke  generator.  These  generators  employ 
smoke  to  distribute  the  insect  poison  and, 
therefore,  largely  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
sprays.  The  insecticides  incorporated  in  these 
generators  are  usually  quite  poisonous  and 
must  be  used  in  strict  ’accordance  with  the 
labeled  directions.  The  particular  limitations 
of  this  method  of  application  include  the 
avoidance  of  their  use  in  greenhouses  attached 
to  dwellings  and  the  necessity,  for  optimum 
performance,  of  using  them  at  75“  or  higher. 
Several  companies  (Plant  Products  Corp., 
Blue  Point,  N.Y.,  Fuller  System,  Inc.,  Woburn, 
Mass.)  produce  these  smoke  generators  con¬ 
taining  several  different  insecticides.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  versatile  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  greenhouse  pests  it  controls  are 
the  generators  containing  “Sulfotepp”  (Plant- 
fume  103,  Plant  Products  Corp.).  These' gen¬ 
erators  will  control  aphids,  red  spiders,  scales, 
mealy  bugs,  most  leaf  feeders,  leaf  hoppers 
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and  many  others.  In  fact  the  regular  scheduled 
use  of  these  generators  (every  3-4  weeks)  will 
largely  preclude  major  pest  problems  and 
leave,  in  most  areas,  only  cyclamen  mite, 
symphyllids  and  other  soil  pests  such  as 
springtails,  slugs  and  occasionally  thrips  to 
worry  about.  If  your  greenhouse  is  attached 
to  a  dwelling,  Malathion  used  in  place  of 
Plantfume  103  will  provide  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  if  used  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  scale 
insects  as  directed  on  the  label. 

Symphyllids  (small  white  centipedes)  and 
springtails  (small  jumping  “lice”)  are  found 
in  the  soil  or  on  the  soil  surface  after  watering 
and  can  be  easily  controlled  by  watering 
heavily  once  a  year  with  a  solution  of  one 
teaspoonful  of  25%  Lindane  wettable  power, 
per  gallon  of  water. 

Cyclamen  mite  which  is  responsible  for 
the  curling  and  distortion  of  leaves  and 
flowers  of  cyclamen  and  the  gesneriads,  can 
be  controlled  by  Kelthane  used  at  the  rate  of 
2  teaspoonsful  of  the  emulsifiable  Kelthane 
per  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  twice  at  10 
day  intervals  every  6  months.  Use  this  sche¬ 
dule  on  your  regular  collection  and  apply 
Kelthane  to  your  new  “boarders”  immediately 
upon  their  receipt. 

Slugs  which  are  akin  to  snails,  but  without 
shells,  are  detected  not  only  by  observing 
them  gliding  over  bench,  pot  and  plant,  but 
also  by  their  injury  which  appears  as  irregular 
holes  chewed  in  leaves,  accompanied  by 
trails  of  slime  secreted  by  the  animal  as  it 
moves  about.  Any  of  the  many  formulations 
containing  Metaldehyde,  if  used  regularly  in 
accordance  with  the  labelled  directions,  will 
provide  control. 

This  leaves  only  thrips  yet  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  in  most  sprays,  the  regular  schedule 
of  Malathion  or  Plantfume  103  will  take 
care  of  them.  On  occasion,  a  thrips  influx 
will  occur  right  in  between  regular  applica¬ 
tions,  in  which  case  Malathion  or  Plantfume 
103  if  used  then  will  do  the  job  of  control 
for  you. 

Enjoy  your  hobby  house  and  adopt  a 
simplified  pest  control  schedule  of  Malathion 
or  Plantfume  103,  Lindane,  Kelthane  and 
Metaldehyde  used  regularly.  • 
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Hamburg,  New  York,  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  Niagara  Frontier,  listed  the  best 
program  her  group  had  was  “Growing  from 
Leaf  to  Plant”  and  a  panel  discussion  of  “How 
to  Make  Violets  Bloom.”  The  first  program 
could  be  worked  out  with  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  verbal  discussion.  And  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  Mrs.  J.  Addison  Mac- 
Lean,  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of 
the  Friendly  African  Violet  Club,  listed  their 
most  popular  program  was  “unofficial  judg¬ 
ing  class,  which  included  emphasis  on  groom¬ 
ing  also.”  Certainly  this  is  something  that 
just  about  all  of  us  can  use  ever  so  often. 

It  is  now  time  to  be  making  your  reserva¬ 
tions  for  the  French  Lick  Convention  slides. 
And  we  hope  to  have  a  number  of  other 
good  groups  of  slides  from  the  Convention. 
Send  in  your  reservations  for  one  or  more 
groups  now.  DO  IT  TODAY. 

I  need  your  cooperation  in  helping  me  on 
reservations  for  the  slides  you  write  for. 
There  is  a  rule  governing  the  reserving  of 
slides  that  states,  “Three  months  reservation 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  reservations 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Librarian.”  I  have 
never  held  anyone  to  this  three  months  rule, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  virtually  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  serve  you  on  requests  that  give 
me  only  some  three  weeks,  and  many  times 
less,  from  the  date  you  write  until  the  date 
you  want  the  slides.  I  have  tried  to  organize 
my  work  so  that  a  6  weeks  maximum  notice 
is  what  I  can  work  with.  In  view  of  the  three 
months  rule  which  I  have  tried  to  modify  but 
which  still  stands,  please  give  me  at  least 
six  weeks  of  grace  when  making  requests  for 
slide  reservations.  Your  usual  wonderful  co¬ 
operation  will  be  much  appreciated. 

There  is  a  new  list  of  Library  materials, 
copies  of  which  were  mailed  by  the  Knoxville 
Office  of  the  Society  during  the  summer.  If 
you  did  not  receive  a  copy  or  if  you  would 
like  another  copy  please  let  me  know  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  it  to  you.  • 


Report  of  Boyce  Edens  Research  Fund 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosebrock,  Chairman,  4243  S.  35th  St.,  Arlington  6,  Virginia 


Los  Angeles  African  Violet  Society,  Piqua,  Ohio  5.00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  $  50.00  The  Friendly  African  Violet  Society, 

Houston  Saintpaulia  Society,  South  Bend,  Indiana  2.00 

Houston,  Texas  10.00  African  Violet  Society  of  Miami, 

Hattiesburg  African  Violet  Club,  Miami,  Florida  5.00 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.  5.00  Youngstown  African  Violet  Society, 

Long  Island  African  Violet  Society,  Youngstown,  Ohio  5.00 

Bellmore,  N.Y.  100.00  Dixie  Moonbeam  Chapter  of  AVS, 

Northern  Hills  African  Violet  Society,  Panama  City,  Florida  5.00 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  10.00  The  Town  and  Country  African  Violet  Society, 

Tri-City  African  Violet  Society,  Delaware,  Ohio  5.00 


Your  Library 

Maisie  Yakie,  Librarian,  P.O.  Box  674 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Was  so  happy  to  have  a  chance  to  meet 
and  visit  with  so  many  of  you  at  French  Lick. 
I’m  sure  everyone  had  just  as  much  fun  as 
I  did  —  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  exciting  Conventions  ever.  We 
are  all  deeply  indebted  to  all  who  worked  so 
hard  and  cheerfully  to  provide  this  wonderful 
Convention! 

We  have  three  or  four  program  sugges¬ 
tions  gleaned  from  the  Program  Planning 
Workshop  at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention. 
The  first  one  comes  from  Mrs.  Douglas  S. 
Zee,  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  member  of  the 
Gloucester  County  African  Violet  Society.  She 
writes  it  up  thus:  “Leaf  Exchange  Meeting  — 
in  the  spring  each  member  brings  leaves 
(name  attached)  of  her  favorite,  new  or  un¬ 
usual  varieties.  The  total  number  of  leaves  is 
counted,  divided  by  the  number  of  members 
present,  then  we  each  pick  out  our  share  of 
new  leaves  to  root.  This  involves  quite  a  bit 
of  discussion  as  to  what  this  plant  or  that 
plant  will  look  like.  Then  we  take  our  leaves 
home  and  start  them  and  report  on  their 
progress  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  each  meeting 
each  member  reports  on  the  condition  of  her 
plants  and  anything  interesting  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  violetwise,  each  month.”  Number  two 
suggestion  is  from  Mrs.  Andrew  Ingerick, 
Conesus,  New  York,  member  of  the  Livings¬ 
ton  County  and  Vicinity  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety.  Mrs.  Ingerick  doesn’t  give  us  any  details 
except  that  one  of  the  best  programs  they  had 
was,  “Decorative  Arrangements  Using  Afri¬ 
can  Violets.”  This  should  be  a  lot  of  fun  if 
everyone  pitches  in  and  brings  at  least  one 
arrangement  and  remember  that  the  key  word 
here  is  “decorative.”  Mrs.  Nelson  McMahon, 
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TELL  YOU  WHAT 


DUES  —  $4.00  for  a  12  month  period.  The 
Magazine  is  included  in  each  membership. 
NEW  MEMBERSHIPS  and  RENEWALS  — 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Myrtle  Radtke, 
P.O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Make 
all  checks  payable  to  the  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Inc. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  DUES  —  $4.00  for 
a  12  month  period.  The  magazine  is  included 
and  will  be  mailed  to  the  address  the  Chapter 
furnishes. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  MEMBERS  NA¬ 
TIONAL  DUES  —  $4.00  for  a  12  month 
period.  The  magazine  is  included  with  each 
membership.  Pay  direct  to  Myrtle  Radtke  — 
not  through  Chapter  Treasurer. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  DUES  and  AFFILI¬ 
ATED  CHAPTER  MEMBERS  NATIONAL 
DUES  —  both  new  memberships  and  renewals 
should  be  sent  to  Myrtle  Radtke,  P.O.  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  INFORMATION  — 
write  to  Dorothy  Reaume,  22454  St.  Clair  Dr., 
St.  Clair  Shores,  Michigan. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  —  send  your  new 
address  at  least  30  days  before  the  issue  with 
which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Send  old  address 
with  the  new,  enclosing  if  possible  your  ad¬ 
dress  label. 

BACK  ISSUES  OF  MAGAZINE  —  write  the 
African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  for  a  list  of 
those  in  stock.  Not  all  magazines  are  available 
as  back  issues.  Do  not  send  money  until  you 
get  the  list.  Make  check  payable  to  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  Cost  $1.00  per 
copy. 


MAGAZINE  BINDERS  —  write  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1326, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Two  for  $6.50  postpaid. 
ADVERTISING  RATES  —  are  available  from 
Floyd  L.  Johnson,  183  W.  Gibson  Street, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 

JUDGING  SCHOOLS  —  for  information  about 
holding  a  judging  school  to  become  a  quali¬ 
fied  judge  write  Ruth  G.  Carey,  3900  Garden 
Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tennessee. 

AWARDS  FOR  SHOWS  —  write  Dorothy 
Reaume,  22454  St.  Clair  Dr.,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Michigan. 

CLUB  NEWS  —  send  all  club  news  to  the 
Club  News  editor,  Maxine  Wangberg,  1400  N. 
118th  St.,  Wauwatosa  13,  Wisconsin. 

SHOW  NEWS  —  send  all  show  news  reports 
to  the  Show  News  and  Views  editor,  Eunice 
Fisher,  Route  3,  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  MAGAZINE  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS  —  for  September  issue,  June 
1st;  December  issue,  September  1st;  March 
issue,  December  1st;  June  issue,  March  1st. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  cannot  be  returned  unless 
by  previous  agreement  with  the  editor. 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  PIN  —  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Society  pin  chairman,  E. 
Pearle  Turner,  828  Kenmore  Boulevard,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio. 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANKS  and 
BROCHURES — specify  number  required  when 
writing  the  Society,  P.O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

COLOR  SLIDES  and  CLUB  PROGRAMS  — - 

write  librarian,  Maisie  Yakie,  P.O.  Box  674, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


-BINDERS- 

You  Will  Enjoy  The 
Convenience  of  Keeping 
All  Your  Copies  of  The 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE 

in  permanent  binders,  two  for  $6.50  postpaid. 
Each  binder  holds  ten  copies.  African  Violet 
Magazine  is  attractively  lettered  in  gold  on 
the  dark  green  covering. 

Write  to: 

African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc 
P.O.  Box  1326 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


ON  TO  HAWAII 
IN  1962 

If  you  plan  to  attend  the  1962  Convention 
in  San  Francisco  —  would  you  be  interested 
in  a  post-convention  tour  to  Hawaii? 

A  tour  is  being  considered  and  will  be 
planned  if  there  is  sufficient  interest. 

Write:  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for 
information. 
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Variegation  In  Saintpanlia 

Louis  Rhodes,  Metairie,  Louisiana 

Years  ago  when  African  violets  first  be¬ 
came  popular,  some  people  noticed  strange 
happenings.  For  seemingly  no  reason,  healthy 
plants  would  suddenly  start  to  variegate.  Most 
of  the  time  this  condition  would  be  caused 
by  a  soil  defect,  i.e.  some  element  was  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  soil.  When  propagated  sexually, 
the  offspring  were  usually  plain  green;  how¬ 
ever,  some  times  the  offspring  would  keep 
their  variegation.  Before  long  a  true  line  of 
variegated  violets  was  established.  This  open¬ 
ed  a  new  era  in  African  violet  culture.  Many 
people  wanted  the  new  variegated  violets,  so 
the  dealers  filled  their  orders.  Everyone 
thought  that  since  this  was  a  true  line  of 
variegation,  not  just  one  caused  by  soil  de¬ 
fects,  that  the  plants  would  stay  variegated. 
When  the  plants  suddenly  turned  green, 
everybody  was  surprised;  what  they  failed  to 
realize  was  that  variegated  plants  have  dif¬ 
ferent  needs  than  those  of  green  plants,  and 
if  they  are  given  the  same  culture  as  green 
plants  the  result  will  soon  be  failure  or  green 
plants. 

Today  much  research  has  been  done  on  the 
problem  of  variegation,  both  by  amateurs  and 
experts.  These  tests  were  conducted  in  many 
different  localities  and  under  many  different 
conditions.  The  results  of  these  tests  were 
nearly  all  the  same. 

Temperature  is  extremely  important  in  the 
culture  of  variegated  African  violets.  The 
ideal  temperature  for  growing  African  violets 
is  from  70  to  75  degrees,  but  for  most  of  us 
this  ideal  temperature  is  fairly  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  at  this  level.  In  growing  varie¬ 
gated  African  violets,  a  temperature  of  no 
higher  than  72  degrees  must  be  maintained. 
This  lower  temperature  slows  down  photo¬ 
synthesis  and  thus  less  chlorophyll  is  pro¬ 
duced.  When  smaller  amounts  of  chlorophyll 
are  produced,  less  chlorophyll  can  be  supplied 
to  the  leaf,  thus  keeping  the  variegation  in 
the  plant.  This  temperature  is  easier  to  obtain 
in  winter,  but  so  are  lower  temperatures. 
Variegated  violets  do  not  like  temperatures 
lower  than  60  degrees  but  can  stand  55  de¬ 
grees  without  much  injury.  In  the  summer 
time  a  temperature  of  72  degrees  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  air  conditioning,  but 
when  this  is  used  the  humidity  is  lowered  con¬ 
siderably  and  special  provisions  must  be  made 
to  raise  the  humidity. 

The  amount  of  light  required  by  the  plants 
is  also  extremely  important.  Some  people 
have  told  me  that  I  must  keep  the  plants  in 
a  north  window  while  others  have  told  me  to 
keep  them  where  they  would  receive  a  lot 
of  light.  After  trying  both,  I  find  that  varie¬ 
gated  plants  like  a  south  window  best.  Care- 
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accumrnulation  of  fertilizer  salts. 


ful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  amount 
of  light  that  enters  the  window.  The  window 
where  I  keep  my  plants  is  lightly  shaded, 
thus  the  plants  do  not  receive  too  much  light. 
If  you  have  an  unshaded  south  window,  you 
may  place  a  single  layer  of  cheesecloth  over 
the  window;  this  will  block  out  just  the 
right  amount  of  light. 

Variegated  African  violets  should  not  be 
fed  plant  food  of  any  kind.  When  they  are  fed, 
photosynthesis  occurs  and  the  white  areas 
soon  become  green.  The  purpose  of  low  temp¬ 
eratures  and  little  food  is  to  slow  down  photo¬ 
synthesis,  which  produces  chlorophyll,  which 
makes  green  leaves. 

It  is  my  belief  that  although  variegated 
African  violets  are  more  difficult  to  grow, 
they  are  also  more  of  a  challenge.  I  person¬ 
ally  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  the  culture  of  these  plants.  Searching 
for  better  varieties  of  variegated  violets  is 
a  lot  of  fun  to  me  because  they  are  generally 
harder  to  find. 

If  anyone  has  any  questions  about  varie¬ 
gated  African  violets,  if  they  will  write  to  me 
I  will  be  glad  to  try  and  help  them.  • 
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Adeline  E.  Krogman,  Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


A  Little  Knowledge  Is  A  Dangerous  Thing 
Re:  African  Violet  Pests  and  Their  Control 


Every  grower  with  a  limited  knowledge 
of  African  violets  and  their  diseases  en¬ 
counters  many  problems,  and,  searching  for 
fragments  of  helpful  information  in  solving 
such  problems,  is  often  misled  into  dangerous 
situations.  Many  times  I,  too,  have  been  guilty 
of  living  dangerously  (with  my  African  vio¬ 
lets)  during  the  past  10  years  in  which  I  have 
grown  well  over  1,000  varieties  and  many 
thousands  of  plants. 

My  first  dangerous  experience  came  very 
early  in  my  violet  growing,  when  a  friend  (?) 
presented  me  with  a  plant,  saying  “This  one 
doesn’t  look  so  well,  but  you  have  such  good 
luck  with  all  your  violets  that  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  better  for  you.  See  what  you  can  do 
with  it!”  At  this  time  I  had  “a  little  knowl¬ 
edge”  about  growing  plants  but  knew  absolu¬ 
tely  nothing  about  cyclamen  mite  and  there¬ 
fore  set  the  mite-infested  plant  among  my 
choicest  collection.  Soon  many  of  my  plants 
on  that  table  didn’t  look  so  well.  I  have  always 
been  grateful  that  this  experience  came  to 
me  early  in  my  violet-growing  career  rather 
than  later  on  when  I  had  10,000  or  more 
plants  that  I  could  have  infested.  It  started 
me  on  a  diligent  search  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  diseases  that  can  infect  or  affect 
African  violets  —  and  I  have  not  given  up 
searching  until  this  very  day.  When  others 
think  of  you  as  an  expert,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  do  a  little  research  and  find  out  how  little 
you  really  know. 

Many  of  you  will  have  read  similar  articles 
at  various  times,  to  some  of  you  this  may  be 
the  first  time,  and  in  some  cases  I  hope  it 
will  help  to  clarify  a  few  points  on  which  you 
had  a  little  knowledge  but  not  enough  to  use 
it  wisely.  Quite  often  our  customers  write 
and  ask  us  about  their  violet  growing  prob¬ 
lems.  Invariably  they  have  read  and  heard 
and  collected  a  little  knowledge  about  mites  or 
nematodes,  and  then  in  searching  for  symp¬ 
toms  usually  come  up  with  the  wrong  diag¬ 
nosis  and  consequently  the  wrong  cure.  I  have 
just  finished  answering  a  customer  who  wrote, 
“Can  you  help  me  with  my  problems?  I  al¬ 
ways  have  trouble  with  mite.  I  sterilize  all 
my  soil  and  pots.  I  have  tried  different  kinds 
of  potting  soil.  I  have  used  different  sprays 
and  sodium  selenate.  My  blooms  are  different 
in  color.  Some  of  my  violets  bloom  completely 
single.  Will  you  please  help  me  and  tell  me 
what  else  I  can  do?”  This  letter  came  to  me 


as  the  summer  ended  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
change  in  blooms  should  have  been  attributed 
to  the  summer’s  temperatures  or  heat. 

Mites  and  Above  Ground  Pests 

Mites  thrive  on  the  juices  of  the  young 
tender  leaves  in  the  center  crown  of  a  mite- 
infested  plant  and  are  transmitted  to  other 
plants  by  the  touch  of  human  hands,  by  objects 
such  as  watering  cans  or  any  utensils  used  to 
remove  suckers,  by  flies  or  insects,  or  by 
plants  touching  each  other.  Mites  as  we  know 
them  do  not  live  in  soil  or  pots.  Treating  or 
sterilizing  soil,  pots  and  utensils  is  highly 
commendable  and  essential  in  keeping  your 
plants  free  of  nematodes,  fungi  and  other 
infestations  of  soil,  but  it  is  NOT  a  preventive 
or  cure  for  mite-infestation. 

Numerous  aerosol  or  spray  bombs  are  now 
on  the  market  for  the  hobbyist  having  a 
small  collection  of  African  violets  and  will  be 
effective  and  harmless  if  used  according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  directions.  Malathion, 
NNOR,  Endrin,  Isotox,  and  other  rotenone 
sprays  have  long  been  used  by  experienced 
growers.  Kelthane  is  outstanding  for  its  re¬ 
markably  long  residual  action  against  adult 
cyclamen  mites.  We  have  read  recently  that 
in  many  cases  mites  have  developed  a  resist¬ 
ance  to  several  miticides.  To  minimize  the 
development  of  resistance,  always  use  an  ade¬ 
quate  dosage  and  spray  plants  very  thorough¬ 
ly  ...  .  Sodium  selenate  is  most  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  but  is  a  deadly  poison  and  because 
of  its  poisonous  nature  some  of  us  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  use  it.  In  our  case,  where  plants  are 
sold  and  we  have  no  control  over  their  final 
disposal,  we  would  rather  spend  hours  and 
days  at  routine  spraying  for  prevention  and 
infestation  than  to  have  one  pet  or  one  human 
suffer  any  ill  effects  of  the  deadly  poison  in 
the  soil  of  a  plant  purchased  from  us,  particu¬ 
larly  if  such  soil  were  placed  in  a  vegetable 
garden.  Incidentally,  sodium  selenate,  though 
used  to  drench  the  soil,  is  not  a  sterilizing 
agent.  The  roots  of  your  plant  must  absorb 
the  poison  until  it  is  carried  into  the  cells  of 
the  leaves  on  which  the  mites  are  feeding, 
where  it  will  then  poison  and  destroy  them. 
Many  weakened  plants  will  also  go  to  their 
inevitable  doom  with  this  treatment. 

In  no  case  are  mites  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  They  must  be  greatly  magnified  and  such 
tales  as  seeing  their  trails  or  shaking  them 
on  a  white  cloth  are  completely  erroneous  or 
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lacking  in  truth,  and  one  plant  or  bouquet 
of  cut  flowers  cannot  kill  all  your  plants  over 
night  or  in  a  week’s  time.  Again  let  me  re¬ 
peat:  no  one  can  see  mite  without  magnifica¬ 
tion;  we  can  see  only  the  damage  mites  do, 
either  discoloration  and  distortion  of  bloom, 
twisted  centers  with  hairy  leaves  and  short, 
twisted  bloom  stems,  or  grey  centers  of  death. 
Mites  work  deep  in  the  crowns  and  damage 
leaves  and  blossoms  before  they  emerge.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  that  overfertilization  or 
too  rich  a  soil  mix  will  also  distort  centers  and 
show  some  greying.  Discolored  blooms  may 
be  the  result  of  sprays  applied  over  buds  that 
were  about  to  open.  Hot  weather  may  also 
affect  blooms,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Mealy  Bugs,  the  white  cottony  masses  on 
your  stems  —  Aphids,  lice  —  and  Thrips, 
which  leave  pit-like  scars  on  the  backs  of 
leaves  —  are  far  less  harmful  than  mites  but 
require  the  same  treatment.  Malathion  50% 
or  NNOR,  one  teaspoon  per  gallon  of  warm 
water,  sprayed  once  a  week  for  three  weeks, 
used  as  a  preventive,  should  suffice  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  four  seasons.  How¬ 
ever,  in  cases  of  severe  infestation,  more  fre¬ 
quent  sprayings  would  be  necessary. 

Nematodes  and  In-the-Soil  Pests 

Nematodes  are  the  other  deadly  enemies 
of  African  violets.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  and  their  identification  should  be  left 
to  experts  who,  with  extensive  specialization 
and  highly  refined  and  expensive  equipment, 
alone  are  able  to  do  justice  to  such  study. 
Please  read  the  excellent  report  on  “Nema¬ 
tode  Control  on  African  Violets”  on  page  82 
of  the  September  1960  edition  of  the  African 
Violet  Magazine. 

In  regard  to  nematodes  especially,  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  as  failure 
to  recognize  the  symptoms  and  the  lack  of 
necessary  precaution  may  infect  and  destroy 
your  entire  collection.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  people  have  read  or  heard  just  enough 
about  nematodes  to  become  unduly  alarmed 
with  a  wrong  diagnosis. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  an  article  recommend¬ 
ing  that  a  wooden  ice  cream  stick  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  be  moistened  and  inserted  in 
the  soil  of  a  potted  plant  for  a  day  or  two  in 
order  to  test  a  plant  for  nematodes.  Upon 
extraction,  the  nematodes  would  have  con¬ 
gregated  on  the  inserted  wood  and  a  small 
magnifying  glass  would  tell  you  if  the  plant 
had  nematodes.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  tech¬ 
nique  would  be  a  true  test  for  nematodes 
since  nematologists  report  that  magnification 
of  150  to  500  is  necessary  for  proper  identifi¬ 
cation,  and  in  some  species  up  to  2,000.  Also, 
the  type  of  nematodes  that  are  harmful  to 
our  violets  usually  burrow  their  way  into  the 
roots  —  why  then  would  they  congregate  and 
cling  to  a  wooden  label?  The  tiny  creatures 


discovered  would  perhaps  be  Springtails,  Oli- 
gochetes,  or  Symphyllids— all  liking  moisture 
and  therefore  settling  on  the  moist  label  or 
stick.  Although  these  little  pests  are  not  near¬ 
ly  as  harmful  as  nematodes,  they  will  event¬ 
ually  tend  to  weaken  a  plant,  and  since  they 
are  most  unsightly  they  should  be  eliminated 
by  drenching  the  soil  with  an  insecticide 
such  as  Lindane  or  Chlordane,  1  teaspoon  to 
a  gallon  of  warm  water.  They  will  not  live 
in  soil  that  is  allowed  to  dry  out  once  a  week. 

One  violet  grower  recently  wrote  for  “help 
for  nematodes.”  She  wrote,  “I’ll  have  to  throw 
out  all  my  plants.  I  set  them  in  a  pan  of 
water,  then  poured  some  of  the  unused  water 
into  a  glass  jar  and  held  it  up  against  a  light 
and  found  that  it  was  loaded  with  nematodes.” 
Again,  what  she  saw  was  not  nematodes  but 
one  or  the  other  of  the  little  wigglers  men¬ 
tioned  above,  since  nematodes  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  or  slight  magnification  of 
water.  We  cannot  see  them!  We  can  see  only 
the  damage  they  do  by  knotting  roots,  en¬ 
larging  stems,  dull  foliage,  etc-  V-C  13  has 
been  found  effective  as  a  control  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  nematodes,  but  there  is  no 
cure  on  the  market  at  this  time.  A  plant  may 
live  after  it  has  had  all  its  nematode  infested 
roots  burned  off  and  has  grown  a  completely 
new  root  system,  but  I  doubt  that  it  will 
ever  be  a  strong,  hardy  plant. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  by  violet 
growers  to  prevent  contaminating  any  or  all 
of  their  plants  with  one  possible  nematody 
plant.  It  has  been  repeated  many  times  that 
anyone  who  has  grown  a  number  of  violets 
has  had  nematodes,  but  few  persons  are  able 
to  recognize  them  as  they  may  be  inhabiting 
a  seemingly  healthy  plant.  Individual  saucers 
are  most  satisfactory  for  a  limited  number 
of  plants,  while  a  large  common  watering 
tray  in  which  many  plants  are  placed  would 
be  the  worst  offender.  Wire  mesh  or  pebbles 
periodically  treated  with  V-C  13,  Lindane  or 
Chlordane  have  proven  most  satisfactory  for 
larger  trays  or  benches,  since  nematodes  mul¬ 
tiply  and  travel  in  wet  soil,  sand  and  water. 

Sterilizing  and  using  soil  that  is  free  of 
nematodes  is  a  must.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  drenching  it  with  a  solution  of 
V-C  13,  using  Fumi-Soil  capsules  or  other 
chemicals  as  sterilizing  agents  (according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  directions),  or  by  baking 
or  steaming  for  1  hour  at  200  to  250  degrees. 
The  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  clay  pots 
and  metal  utensils,  while  plastic  pots  would 
require  a  soaking  in  a  V-C  13  solution  or  a 
20  per  cent  Lindane  solution,  1  tablespoon 
per  gallon  of  water,  the  same  strength  as  for 
trays  and  pebbles.  These  solutions  at  half 
strength,  1  teaspoon  per  gallon  of  warm  wat¬ 
er,  may  safely  be  applied  over  your  entire 
plants,  soils  and  benches,  preferably  with  a 
small  or  large  sprinkling  can.  This  should  be 
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When  observed  under  a  hand-lens  or 
microscope  adult  cyclamen  mites  appear 
as  nearly  transparent,  pale  or  colored 
green,  brown  or  red  oval  specks  with 
thick  legs  and  heads  rather  too  large  for 
their  bodies. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  cyclamen  mite  is 
reported  to  be  from  41/2  to  6  weeks. 
Adult  mites  have  a  life  span  of  14  to 
20  days.  So,  to  be  effective  a  spray  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  planned  so  that  each  new 
generation  of  mites  is  destroyed  as  the 
young  emerge.  Spray  for  4  times  7  days 
between  sprayings,  then  once  a  month 
as  a  safety  precaution. 

The  objectionable  odor  of  baking  soil 
is  largely  eliminated  if  it  is  thoroughly 
wet,  through  and  through,  before  bak¬ 
ing.  Use  enough  water  so  that  some  is 
standing  on  top  of  the  soil.  When  baked 
this  water  is  turned  into  steam  which 
sterilizes  the  soil. 

If  you  store  your  soil  or  soil  mix  after 
it  is  sterilized  do  keep  it  carefully 
covered  and  placed  so  that  it  cannot  be 
contaminated  by  objectionable  pests.  Do 
not  leave  on  the  floor  without  a  cover. 

Botrytis  is  a  fungus  generally  found 
growing  on  decayed  organic  material.  It 
will,  however,  grow  on  living  plant  tis¬ 
sue.  On  African  violets  it  appears  as  a 
powdery  condition  on  the  backs  of  the 
blossoms  (particularly  the  sepals),  blos¬ 
som  stems  and  leaf  stems.  Leaves  and 
leaf  stems  may  become  watery  and  die 
and  the  soil  appear  moldy  if  the  plant 
is  quite  heavily  infected. 


done  at  regular  intervals,  and  here  is  a  sug¬ 
gested  routine  for  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
four  seasons:  alternate  the  two,  as  V-C  13 
is  recommended  for  use  at  6  month  intervals 
only,  Lindane  may  be  used  more  frequently. 
Lindane  will  eliminate  any  pesky  gnats  or 
small  black  flies  that  hatch  out  of  manure 
or  soil. 

Mildew,  Botrytis  and  Fungus  thrive  in 
high  humidity,  poor  air  circulation  and  in¬ 
adequate  light.  Providing  adequate  ventila¬ 
tion  will  usually  correct  these  conditions;  if 
not,  Mildex,  Fermate,  or  dusting  sulphur  may 
be  used.  (A  cold  draft  will  also  cause  mildew.) 

Crown  Rot  or  Root  Rot  is  a  common  voo¬ 
doo  of  African  violet  growers  and  is  caused 
by  any  condition  that  is  not  ideal  for  violets  — 
usually  too  much  water,  too  much  fertilizer, 
or  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  plant  by  any 
of  the  pests  mentioned  in  this  article. 

In  any  and  every  case,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  battle 
against  insect  pests  of  African  violets.  • 


Powdery  Mildew 
Control 

George  Wessale,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

TO  those  of  us  who  grow  our  African  violets 
in  small  greenhouses,  and  our  number  is 
increasing  rapidly,  there  may  come  an  attack 
of  powdery  mildew  which,  if  left  uncontrolled, 
may  soon  become  destructive.  It  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons 
when  temperature  changes  are  rapid  and  hu¬ 
midity  is  high. 

The  white  powder  generally  first  appears 
on  the  young  flower  stalks,  the  flowers  do 
not  develop  fully,  and  the  stalks  soon  droop. 
It  also  appears  as  white  blotches  on  the  leaf 
surfaces,  which  increase  in  size  as  the  mildew 
spreads. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  had 
complete  success  in  both  prevention  and  con¬ 
trol  after  appearance  through  the  use  of  sev¬ 
eral  nationally  advertised  dusts  which  contain 
Captan,  usually  in  combination  with  some 
other  fungicide  and  insecticides.  Application 
is  made  either  with  a  hand  pump-gun  or  with 
the  plastic  squeeze  duster  in  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  sold.  It  is  important  to  dust  very 
lightly  but  thoroughly.  The  duster  should  be 
held  2  to  3  feet  from  the  plants.  If  a  circu¬ 
lating  fan  is  used  in  the  heating  system,  turn 
this  on  while  dusting;  it  will  help  spread  the 
material  over  and  around  the  plants.  If  no 
fan  is  present,  a  small  house  fan  can  be  set 
up  temporarily.  The  dust  will  be  practically 
invisible  on  the  plants. 

It  is  best  to  pick  a  time  when  the  venti¬ 
lators  and  door  can  be  kept  closed  for  a  few 
hours  so  the  dust  cannot  escape  while  it  is 
settling  out  of  the  air. 

The  operator  must  wear  some  simple  mask 
or  a  damp  cloth  bound  firmly  over  nose  and 
mouth  to  prevent  inhalation.  Needless  to  say, 
a  prompt  exit  should  be  made  when  the  job 
is  finished,  and  the  greenhouse  should  not 
be  re-entered,  preferably  until  the  following 
morning-  Some  additional  precautions  in  the 
handling  of  the  material  will  be  found  on 
the  label. 

Where  an  attached  greenhouse  is  not  too 
well  sealed  off  from  the  house,  there  may  be 
some  question  about  using  this  material. 

One  application  is  generally  enough  to 
tide  over  the  troublesome  periods,  but  more 
frequent  use  is  permissible  if  it  is  necessary. 

Two  of  the  dusts  that  I  have  used  are: 
Science  Rose  and  Garden  Fungicide,  which 
contains  Captan  and  Karathane;  and  Acme 
Rose  Dust,  which  in  addition  to  Captan  and 
Karathane  also  contains  Malathion  and 
D.D.T.  • 
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Most  of  us  who  have  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  the  lovable  heartbreaker  Saint- 
paulia  have  some  phase  of  the  culture  in 
which  we  are  most  interested.  My  particular 
interest  is  the  growing  medium,  the  nutrients 
therein,  and  what  we  can  do  to  improve  them. 
The  real  work  of  raising  beautiful  plants  I 
leave  to  my  wife  Irma,  and  she  is  doing  a  won¬ 
derful  job.  I  am  content  to  bask  in  the  re¬ 
flected  glory  of  her  success. 

In  order  for  violets  to  be  happy  they  must 
be  provided  with  a  growing  medium  in  which 
they  will  be  comfortable.  This  medium  is  not 
dirt  as  such,  for  in  my  opinion,  the  use  of 
too  much  dirt  from  the  forest,  field,  or  your 
own  back  yard  is  courting  trouble.  The  me¬ 
dium  should  be  an  intelligently  compounded 
mixture  designed  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  plants. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  promote  or  denounce 
any  soil  formula  or  fertilizer,  therefore  I 
shall  not  state  exact  quantities  of  ingredients 
or  brand  names.  The  African  violet  should 
always  have  the  final  word.  If  they  are  happy 
and  you  are  experiencing  grand  success,  your 
formula  must  be  good,  and  you  would  be 
ill-advised  to  make  any  radical  changes.  But 


water,  the  plant  will  drown.  The  lateral  and 
lower  roots  are  the  mouths  of  the  plant 
through  which  it  absorbs  liquefied  nutrients 
by  a  system  called  “osmosis.”  Therefore,  your 
medium  must  be  such  that  it  will  retain 
water  and  liquefied  nutrients  in  the  correct 
amount  without  breaking  down  into  a  muck. 

For  materials  I  would  recommend  some¬ 
thing  comparable  to  these:  one  to  one  and 
one-half  parts  Sponge-Rok,  one  half  to  one 
part  vermiculite;  these  are  almost  inert  but 
will  retain  water  without  packing.  (Together, 
with  no  additions,  they  are  an  excellent  root¬ 
ing  medium.)  To  these,  add  one  to  one  and 
one-half  parts  leaf  mold,  and  one-quarter  part 
woods  soil.  This  is  a  good  basic  mixture  in 
which  beautiful  healthy  plants  will  grow,  but 
you  may  add  any  of  the  advertised  goodies, 
with  their  magical  properties,  that  you  wish 
to  experiment  with. 

Some  elements  will  become  toxic  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  build  up  in  concentration  in  your 
mix;  therefore,  in  the  basic  mix  I  have  given, 
we  have  not  provided  enough  of  the  elements 
to  sustain  your  plants.  This  method  allows 
you  to  feed  the  nutrients  to  your  plants  as 
they  are  required. 


The  M  a^i  c  Irigredi  erit 


*1 


Barron  W.  Wyalt 
Midiilebourne,  W.  Virginia 


if,  like  most  amateurs,  you  are  struggling 
with  some  of  those  insidious  little  problems 
which  are  well  known  to  all  violet  people, 
then  perhaps  some  of  the  following  may  help 
you.  I  sincerely  hope  so- 

A  plant  growing  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  in  its  natural  habitat  may  do  well, 
but,  taken  out  of  its  normal  environment  and 
cultivated  intelligently,  it  will  in  most  cases 
become  immeasurably  more  luxuriant  and 
more  beautiful.  Now  that  we  have  assumed 
the  role  of  Mother  Nature,  we  are  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  become  a  good  provider  (never  a 
lavish  or  thoughtless  one).  We  must  provide 
the  right  “till”  of  the  medium,  the  right  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  the  most  nearly  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  of  elements  as  possible,  and  the  “magic 
ingredient.” 

First,  the  “till.”  In  building  a  growing 
medium,  remember  these  things.  The  roots 
of  a  plant  serve  the  plant  in  several  ways, 
and  the  most  important  things  for  you  to 
consider  here  are  that  the  uppermost  or  crown 
roots  must  respire,  therefore  your  medium 
must  be  porous  enough  to  admit  air.  If  the 
medium  is  too  heavy  and  inclined  to  pack, 
thus  keeping  the  crown  roots  submerged  in 


In  determining  what  and  how  much  to 
feed,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  elements 
are  already  in  your  mix,  and  in  what  concen¬ 
tration.  To  this  end  it  is  handy  to  have  a  soil 
testing  kit  laying  around;  or  you  may  send 
a  sample  to  the  nearest  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  they  will  test  it  for  you.  If  you 
elect  to  have  your  own  kit,  please  buy  the 
best  you  can  afford.  You  will  be  glad  if  you 
do.  The  directions  for  the  use  of  the  kit  are 
included  in  all  kits  and  are  better  than  I  can 
tell  you,  so  I  will  leave  those  details  up  to 
them.  These  kits  will  show  you  the  amounts 
of  the  three  elements  which  are  considered 
by  the  manufacturers  to  be  most  important: 
nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  potash.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  an  accurate  analysis  cannot  be  obtained 
if  chemical  fertilizers  have  been  added. 

If  you  have  used  materials  in  your  mix 
comparable  to  those  I  suggested  above,  you 
should  have  a  goodly  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
trace  elements,  a  fair  supply  of  potash,  but 
the  phosphorous  will  probably  be  low.  The 
method  of  increasing  the  elements  in  your 
mix  will  be  brought  out  in  later  paragraphs. 

A  soil  or  medium  is  said  to  be  acid  (sour), 
or  alkaline  (sweet).  This  is  the  fourth  and 
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final  condition  that  your  kit  will  test  for. 
It  is  measured  on  a  scale  called  “The  pH 
Scale.”  This  scale  uses  a  set  of  numbers  to 
indicate  a  mathematical  ratio  between  the 
hydroxyl  ion  (alkaline)  and  the  hydrogen  ion 
(acid)  in  the  soil.  The  numbers  on  the  scale 
run  from  just  above  0  through  14.  When  the 
numbers  of  each  ion  are  equal,  the  pH  value 
is  7,  or  neutral. 

Every  time  the  concentration  of  alkaline 
or  acid  is  increased  ten  fold,  the  value  on 
the  scale  changes  one  number:  higher  for 
more  alkaline  and  lower  for  more  acid.  The 
pH  value  for  African  violets  should  be  kept 
between  5  and  6V2.  Either  too  acid  or  too 
alkaline  a  mixture  will  injure  the  roots,  and 
if  it  is  slightly  alkaline  some  of  the  major 
elements  will  not  be  absorbed  as  readily  as 
the  minor  elements,  and  iron  and  manganese 
are  rendered  insoluble.  If  root  tips  turn  brown, 
suspect  the  wrong  pH. 

To  emphasize  the  danger  of  careless  addi¬ 
tions  to  your  mix,  in  disregard  to  nutritional 
balance,  let  us  talk  about  the  nutrients  and 
what  they  do  and  how  they  affect  each  other. 
Sulphur  and  nitrogen  provide  proteins.  Phos¬ 
phorous  builds  new  cells.  Iron  and  magnesium 
provide  chlorophyll.  Calcium  is  the  binder 
to  hold  cells  together.  Potassium  is  the  helper 
that  assists  the  other  elements  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  plant. 

Chemical  fertilizers  provide  nutrients  in 
compounds  containing  two  elements  each: 
Potassium  and  nitrogen  (potassium  nitrate). 
Calcium  and  phosphorous  (calcium  phos¬ 
phate).  Magnesium  and  sulphur  (magnesium 
sulphate). 

These  are  the  major  elements:  those  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  largest  quantities.  These  ele¬ 
ments  enter  the  medium  in  the  form  of  salts, 
and  upon  being  dissolved  by  the  water  they 
break  up  into  ions  carrying  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  charges  of  electricity.  If  plants  take  up 
more  of  the  negative  ions  than  the  positive 
ions,  the  medium  will  become  progressively 
more  alkaline.  If  more  of  the  positive  ions 
than  the  negative  ions,  the  medium  will  be¬ 
come  progressively  more  acid. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  a  plant  which 
will  absorb  a  total  of  ten  ions  in  a  given 
period  of  time,  and  this  is  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  ions  it  can  absorb.  Five  of  the  ions 
will  be  positive  and  five  of  the  ions  will  be 
negative.  If  there  were  an  over  supply  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  negative,  in  the  mix,  the 
plant  would  seize  upon  this  most  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed  of  all  the  elements,  and  in  this  manner 
an  over-abundance  of  nitrogen  would  crowd 
out  other  much  needed  elements. 

The  elements  necessary  for  growth  may 
be  segregated  into  three  groups.  First,  those 
which  are  used  in  large  quantities  and  which 
will  be  absorbed  in  excess,  if  available.  These 
elements  are  never  toxic  even  in  very  high 


concentration.  They  are  potassium,  nitrogen, 
calcium,  magnesium  and  phosphorous.  The 
second  is  used  in  fairly  large  quantity,  but 
the  plant  will  absorb  it  only  according  to  its 
needs.  Sulphur  is  the  only  element  in  this 
group.  The  third  group  consists  of  those  which 
will  prove  toxic  if  their  concentrations  exceeds 
a  fraction  of  a  part  per  million.  They  are 
boron,  iron,  manganese,  copper  and  zinc. 

These  categories  indicate  that  the  elements 
within  group  Number  One  may  be  varied 
quantitively  in  your  experiments.  The  Second 
cannot  be  in  excess,  and  you  should  never 
add  those  of  the  Third  group  unless  a  de¬ 
ficiency  is  known  to  exist. 

It  is  usually  best  to  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  having  the  analysis  you  wish  than  to 
try  to  add  the  chemicals  named  above.  The 
commercial  fertilizer  will  be  balanced  when 
you  buy  it. 

All  this  information  is  just  so  much  ver¬ 
biage  if  you  cannot  recognize  the  needs  of 
your  plants.  To  this  end,  it  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  that  you  study  healthy  plants  until 
you  can  recognize  any  symptoms  of  deficiency. 
The  various  ways  in  which  these  symptoms 
will  appear  are:  off  color  or  off  type  of 
plant  or  plant  parts;  insufficient  or  excessive 
growth;  poor  yield  or  quality  of  blossoms. 
These  symptoms  are  of  two  classes:  those 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  elements  without 
which  the  plant  dies;  and  those  caused  by  a 
deficiency  of  elements  without  which  the 
plants  live  but  are  never  normal.  The  first 
class  includes  all  of  the  minor  elements  and 
some  of  the  major  elements;  the  second  class 
includes  only  some  of  the  major  elements. 
Most  soils  and  leaf  molds  contain  enough  of 
the  minor  elements.  If  you  must  add  any,  be 
sure  to  add  only  the  ones  you  need,  and  these 
in  very  small  quantities.  They  will  show  de¬ 
ficiency  symptoms  only  if  missing  completely. 

The  following  symptoms  may  be  of  assist¬ 
ance: 

Lack  of  nitrogen:  Diminutive  growth  of 
plant,  comparatively  large  root  system. 

Excess  nitrogen:  Lush  vegetation.  Decrease 
of  firmness  of  petioles  and  leaves.  Diminutive 
root  system.  Conformation  of  plants  or  parts 
off  type. 

Note:  Either  lack  of  or  excess  of  nitrogen 
will  reduce  the  number  or  quality  of  blooms. 

Lack  of  potassium:  Leaf  droop,  may  fade 
in  color  and  die.  Brown  spots  on  older  leaves. 

Excessive  potassium:  Petioles  and  leaves 
too  stiff.  Tips  of  young  leaves  wilt.  Tips  of 
old  leaves  turn  brown. 

Note:  There  is  no  characteristic  off  color 
of  foliage. 

Lack  of  phosphorous:  Diminutive  plants. 
Abnormal  stiffness  of  petioles  and  leaves.  Poor 
root  development.  Roots  discolored.  Roots 
longer  than  usual,  with  few  laterals. 
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Excess  phosphorous:  Plants  only  absorb 
excess  phosphorous  if  there  is  a  lack  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  therefore  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as 
for  a  lack  of  nitrogen. 

Lack  of  calcium:  Roots  on  seedlings  are 
very  small  and  begin  to  disintegrate  as  soon 
as  leaves  appear.  Seedlings  appear  greener 
than  normal  —  then  lose  color  and  the  plant 
dies.  In  old  plants:  large  plants  with  small 
roots. 

Note:  These  symptoms  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  appear  earlier  than  those  of 
other  elements. 

Excess  calcium:  Foliage  much  lighter  or 
much  darker  than  normal. 

Note:  Only  occurs  when  other  more  notice¬ 
able  poor  cultural  conditions  exist. 

Lack  of  magnesium:  Roots  are  more  than 
normal  size. 

Moderate  excess  of  magnesium:  Leaves 
larger  and  greener  than  normal. 

Great  excess  of  magnesium:  Leaves  be¬ 
come  smaller  than  normal  but  retain  green 
color.  Tips  of  leaves  may  wilt  and  die  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  hot  weather. 

Lack  of  sulphur:  Plants  fail  to  develop  to 
normal  size. 

Note:  There  can  be  no  excess  of  sulphur 
since  the  plants  will  only  absorb  sulphur  as 
needed. 

Lack  of  any  trace  element  is  difficult  to 
diagnose,  and  the  symptoms  of  only  three 
will  be  attempted: 

Manganese:  Light  blotches  on  old  leaves. 
Darkened  root  tips.  Stoppage  of  growth. 

Boron:  Stoppage  of  growth.  Darkened  root 
tips.  Leaves  take  abnormal  shapes.  Loss  of 
luster. 

Iron:  Bleaching  of  leaves  and  petioles. 

Note:  Before  changing  formula  to  correct 
any  symptom,  check  your  pH. 

In  Summation  I’ll  Repeat  These  Points: 

1-  Keep  your  mix  medium  light  and  fluffy. 

2.  Beware  of  an  over-rich  mixture.  Instead 
of  trying  to  put  all  the  food  in  the  mix,  feed 
your  plants  with  one-fourth  strength  fertilizer 
each  time  you  water.  Try  two  or  three  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers  alternately. 

3.  Be  a  good  provider,  not  a  lavish  one. 

4.  Keep  an  eye  on  your  pH. 

5.  Trust  your  plants  to  tell  you  if  they 
are  unhappy.  Learn  to  diagnose  the  symptoms. 

Now  you  are  probably  wondering  what 
the  “magic  ingredient”  is.  Well,  it  is  really 
not  magic  at  all,  but  it  works  like  magic.  It 
is  love;  with  it  you  can  raise  African  violets 
as  pretty  as  anyone’s;  without  it,  all  the  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  in  the  world  won’t  help  you- 

Happy  Violeting.  ® 


My  Episcia 


Madeline  Hill,  Manorville,  L.  I.,  New  York 

At  our  show  last  year,  many  people  ad¬ 
mired  the  small  Episcias  we  had  on  dis¬ 
play,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  try 
to  have  a  very  large  one  for  our  next  show. 

I  had  a  wire  hanging  basket  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  7  inches  deep,  with  3  hangers 
27  inches  long.  I  lined  the  basket  with  a  light 
weight  plastic,  then  I  put  sphagnum  moss 
about  2  inches  deep  over  the  plastic,  and 
filled  the  hollow  with  about  3  pints  of  organic 
soil. 

At  each  wire  hanger  I  planted  an  Episcia 
from  a  2  inch  pot.  I  kept  them  moist  contin¬ 
uously  and  fed  with  a  liquid  fertilizer  once 
a  month.  As  the  plants  sent  out  runners  I  tied 
them  to  the  hangers.  The  plants  grew  so  fast, 
and  though  they  are  now  only  7  months  old, 
the  basket  measures  over  all  in  height  38 
inches  and  the  width  across  the  bottom  of 
the  plants  is  33  inches. 

The  Episcias  which  I  planted  are  Episcia 
Fulgida  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of 
Episcia  Coccinea  or  Flame  Violet.  Its  flowers 
are  large  bright  scarlet;  the  leaves  are  scal¬ 
loped,  brownish  in  color,  and  marked  with 
a  lovely  silvery  green  center  vein.  It  is  a 
strong  growing  variety  and  I  think  anyone 
can  grow  a  large  plant  successfully  by  this 
method  in  the  home  with  an  east  window  and 
the  home  atmosphere.  • 
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I  guess  I  really  am  like  most  people  - —  the 
more  African  violets  I  have  the  more  I 
want.  Of  course  they  must  be  unusual,  or 
winners  at  a  Convention.  However,  some  of 
the  older  varieties  are  my  most  prized  plants, 
and  once  I  have  a  plant  I  try  to  always  keep 
one  of  that  variety. 

When  I  first  started  with  African  violets  I 
knew  nothing  about  them;  I  would  buy  them 
and  soon  they  would  die  as  a  result  of  my 
reading  about  too  many  different  methods  of 
growing  them  and  trying  every  method  on 
my  plants.  I  didn’t  know  the  names  of  any  of 
the  violets  I  had,  and  as  long  as  they  had  one 
or  two  blooms  I  was  satisfied.  At  Christmas 
my  husband  gave  me  a  Tube  Craft  Flora  Cart 
and  I  was  so  happy  —  just  knew  I  would 
never  have  enough  violets  to  fill  the  cart,  but 
all  too  soon  I  was  out  of  room  again. 

At  that  time  I  had  a  friend  who  had  a  small 
greenhouse;  she  and  I  would  visit  for  hours 
in  her  greenhouse  and,  of  course,  the  subject 
was  African  violets.  At  this  point  my  husband 
decided  he  would  either  have  to  get  me  a 
greenhouse  or  let  me  move  to  my  friend’s 
house.  Now  I  have  a  9  foot  by  16  foot  Redfern 
Lean-To  Greenhouse  that  provides  me  with 
hours  of  pleasure  and  sometimes  more  work 
than  I  can  keep  up  with,  but  still  I  don’t  know 
how  I  ever  got  along  without  it.  There  are 
benches  on  both  sides,  with  an  aisle  in  the 
center,  but  soon  the  benches  were  full  and  I 
was  moving  the  overflow  back  into  the  house. 
My  husband  added  shelves  above  the  bench 
on  the  solid  wall  first,  then  shelves  on  the 
glass  side,  but  my  plants  still  kept  multiply¬ 
ing.  Now  we  have  shelves  below  the  benches, 
and  above  some  I  have  fluorescent  lights,  but 
I  still  wish  for  more  room. 

I  prefer  to  order  leaves  or  plantlets  rather 
than  plants,  because  of  the  distance  between 
most  of  the  growers  and  El  Paso.  I  order  most 
of  my  plantlets  from  Lyon’s;  however,  this 
year  I  got  some  plantlets  from  Granger  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Madison  Gardens.  One  plant  from 


African  violets  grow  well  in  the  greenhouse. 


Accent  On 
African  Violets 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Arant,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Madison  Gardens  that  I  just  love  is  Jacob’s 
Coat  because  it  is  so  unusual. 

For  a  rooting  medium  I  use  vermiculite.  I 
take  a  medium  size  leaf  from  a  healthy  plant, 
and  within  a  month  to  6  weeks  plantlets  ap¬ 
pear.  I  then  feed  them  about  once  a  month 
until  they  are  about  2  inches  tall,  at  which 
time  I  separate  the  plantlets  and  pot  them  in 
21/4  inch  clay  pots.  I  leave  them  in  the  small 
pots  until  I  have  time  to  put  them  in  larger 
ones.  I  know  the  ideal  procedure  is  to  repot 
after  the  first  blooming,  but  I  cannot  always 
find  time  to  sit  down  and  transplant  100 
plants,  and  I  find  they  keep  right  on  growing 
and  blooming  in  the  small  pots. 

I  use  Black  Magic  for  all  potting,  but  I 
would  like  to  try  the  U.  C.  Mix.  So  far  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  in  El  Paso. 

Like  everyone  else,  I  have  had  my  prob¬ 
lems  too.  I  have  had  mites,  mildew,  crown  rot, 
etc.  I  treat  my  plants  regularly  with  sodium 
selenate,  about  which  I  have  read  so  much  in 
the  African  Violet  Magazine.  I  use  Wonder 
Garden  Spray  and  find  this  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  does  not  damage  the  plants  or 
flowers. 

The  highlight  of  my  African  violet  interest 
was  my  trip  to  the  1960  Convention  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  and  I  plan  to  attend  as  many  future 
Conventions  as  I  possibly  can.  Of  all  the  pub¬ 
lications  I  read,  I  enjoy  the  African  Violet 
Magazine  most  and  eagerly  look  forward  to 
its  arrival.  I  only  wish  it  was  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  instead  of  quarterly,  • 


Mrs.  Arant  holds  two  of  her  favorite  plants. 


WHEN  I  was  a  little  girl  (as  story  books 
say),  spring  meant  two  things  at  our 
house.  It  was  time  for  spring  cleaning,  which 
was  and  still  is  (as  far  as  I  am  concerned)  an 
unnecessary  bore.  To  mitigate  the  drudgery 
of  weeks  spent  in  scrubbing  and  painting,  my 
mother’s  task  was  considerably  lightened  by 
the  arrival  of  seed  catalogs.  She  spent  hours 
poring  over  pages  filled  with  colored  pictures 
of  unbelievably  beautiful  flowers  and  impos¬ 
sibly  perfect  vegetables.  She  was  thrilled  by 
descriptions  of  wonders  that  could  be  hers 
just  by  ordering  seeds.  I  still  have  clear 
memories  of  houses  and  gardens  full  of 
flowers. 

The  seed  catalog  that  comes  from  one  of 
America’s  best-known  seedsmen  contains  no 
gorgeously  colored  illustrations.  Simple  black 
and  whites  give  you  no  idea  of  the  treasures 
which  can  be  yours  if  you  are  willing  to 
grow  them  from  seed.  If  you  aren’t  a  seed 
price  list  addict,  you  may  find  it  puzzling  to 
see  so  many  Latin  words.  A  closer  look  shows 
the  common,  folksy  name  of  the  plant  often 
follows  the  scientific  word.  Campanula  isoph- 
ylla  becomes  Basket  Campanula  or  Star  of 
Bethlehem;  Tetranema  mexicana  proves  to  be 
that  Mexican  Foxglove  growing  so  tidily  and 
persistently  along  with  African  violets.  Seeds 
of  Linaria  triornithophora  developed  into  the 
bewitching  Three  Birds  Flying;  originally 
from  Portugal,  it  now  lends  its  airs  and  graces 
to  a  table  full  of  Saintpaulias. 

Each  winter  finds  some  new  item  being 
tried  out  at  Garden  Lane.  One  winter  it  was 
Browallia;  this  year  Exacum;  both  mine  for 
a  few  cents  spent  for  seed.  I  have  learned  not 
to  be  afraid  of  these  strange-sounding  names 
of  plants  “from  far  away  places.” 

Streptocarpus  (Cape  Primrose) 
Loosely  translated  this  means  twisted  seed 
pod.  It  is  interesting  to  hold  in  your  fingers 
the  long  container  and  unwind  the  tight  curl 
to  release  the  very  fine  seeds.  Streptocarpus 
is  another  branch  of  the  gesneriad  family,  one 
member  of  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  —  the 


African  violet.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  You  can  buy  plants,  but  I  have 
always  grown  mine  from  seed.  In  May,  seeing 
that  some  empty  table  space  would  soon  be 
available,  I  sent  for  S.  ‘Wiesmoor  Hybrids.’ 

Holes  were  punched  in  the  bottom  of  a  tuna 
fish  can;  it  was  filled  %  full  with  moistened 
sphagnum  moss,  gently  leveled  and  firmed. 
A  thin  layer  of  very  fine  moss  was  sifted 
over  this  —  just  a  mere  film  to  make  a  nice 
seed  bed  for  the  very  fine  seeds  which  were 
carefully  dropped  over  the  surface.  No  soil 
is  needed  over  this,  so  I  left  it  just  as  it  was 
and  placed  the  can  under  fluorescent  lights. 
In  winter,  when  the  house  air  is  dry,  I 
cover  the  container  with  Saran  Wrap  and 
keep  it  there  until  growth  is  assured;  but 
this  time,  summer  with  its  attendant  humidity 
was  approaching,  so  I  left  it  uncovered,  hoping 
that  there  was  enough  moisture  in  the  moss 
to  hold  for  the  next  10  days,  when  we  should 
be  away  from  home. 

Germination  as  usual  was  excellent.  This 
time  the  seedlings  grew,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but 
steadily.  Until  I  learned  the  Saran  Wrap  trick, 
my  seedlings  used  to  disappear  one  by  one, 
as  if  spirited  away.  One  advantage  of  milled 
sphagnum  moss  is  its  ability  to  hold  moisture 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  you  can,  with  no  harm  to  the  plant,  hold 
it  back  for  a  long  period  of  time.  As  we 
were  to  be  gone  for  a  few  months  I  did  not 
want  to  hurry  the  Streptocarpus  along.  You 
know,  if  ever  you  have  grown  them,  that  it  is 
really  they  that  keep  you  hustling,  for  after 
early  babyhood  they  grow  rapidly.  I  withheld 
fertilizer,  wishing  to  delay  potting  up  indi¬ 
vidually  as  long  as  possible.  In  August  they 
were  put  into  2  inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  sphagnum,  1  part  sand,  moistened  well, 
of  course. 

My  luck  held,  and  in  a  month  roots  had 
filled  the  pots,  so  they  were  shifted  to  2V2 
inch  pots  of  soil.  A  month  later  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  them  into  3  inch  pots.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  used  no  plant  food,  you  see.  After 
the  roots  were  well  established  and  fresh 
growth  had  appeared  at  the  top,  I  started  feed¬ 
ing  slowly  and  lightly  at  first,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  until  I  had  them  on  their 
regular  schedule,  which  is  every  2  weeks. 

On  December  9th  the  first  2  blooms  opened, 
one  a  light  rosy-red,  the  other  a  bright  blue. 
Others  were  beginning  to  bud  and  a  couple 
were  so  lusty  they  had  to  be  shifted  into  3V2 
inch  pots.  I  have  had  much  more  success  in 
transplanting  if  I  use  just  a  half  inch  larger 
size  each  time  than  if  I  overpot.  I  kept  about 
2  dozen  plants,  knowing  that  when  mature 
they  would  require  a  good  bit  of  space,  re¬ 
luctantly  discarding  the  rest.  Some  day,  when 
I  no  longer  feel  “that  way”  about  African 
violets,  I  promise  myself  I  shall  have  one 
whole  30  by  60  inch  table  full  of  nothing  but 
Streptocarpus. 
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Like  violets,  Streps  will  bloom  more  or  less 
continually,  becoming  larger  and  more  proli¬ 
fic  as  they  mature.  A  really  full-g  r  o  w  n 
specimen  is  a  wonderful  sight.  Colors  may 
range,  I  am  told,  from  white  to  light  and  dark 
pinks  through  rose  and  orchid  to  blue,  blue- 
violet,  red-violet,  and  even  purple.  Some  will 
have  blotches  in  the  throat,  others  will  not, 
but  all  will  be  lovely.  I  have  never  had  a 
white  nor  a  purple.  Streptocarpus  too  develop 
more  than  one  crown,  and  can  be  divided.  I 
prefer  to  keep  mine  intact,  which  means  they 
require  diligence  in  feeding.  If  and  when  it 
is  necessary  to  have  more  Streps,  I  begin 
again  with  seeds. 

What  About  the  Soil? 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  to  me 
that  soils  which  work  for  one  person  may 
prove  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  someone 
else.  So  I  may  be  stepping  on  dangerous 
ground  if  I  give  my  soil  formula  to  others.  The 
clay  loam  which  I  use  may  mean  one  thing  to 
me  but  something  entirely  different  to  you.  I 
have  been  told  that  my  dirt  (I  hate  that  word, 
but  you  know  what  I  mean)  is  really  a  silt 
loam.  It  contains  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind,  and 
should  not,  for  it  is  just  one  ingredient  of 
our  potting  soil.  As  you  already  know,  we 
use  the  Kranz  recipe,  and  for  Streps  we  add 
more  peat  moss  or  sphagnum.  Experienced 
gesneriad  fans  will  have  their  own  favorite 
soil,  but  inasmuch  as  we  are  writing  primarily 
for  newcomers  to  this  hobby  we  are  aware 
that  you  may  appreciate  knowing  how  we 
go  about  securing  the  porous,  moisture-reten¬ 
tive  medium  gesneriads  like. 

4  cups  soil 

5  cups  sphagnum  or  peat  moss 
2  cups  Sponge-Rok 

(vermiculite  or  perlite) 

4  level  teaspoons  whiting 
1  teaspoon  superphosphate 
1  teaspoon  blood  meal 

Moisten  slightly  and  mix  together  very 
thoroughly.  You  will  notice  this  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  African  violet  soil.  As  adver¬ 
tisements  so  often  say,  we  make  no  guarantee 
nor  do  we  promise  this  will  work  fine  for  you. 
We  can  only  say:  for  us  it  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  use  it  for  Episcias,  Columneas, 
Aeschynanthus  and  Achimenes.  This  winter 
we  put  our  Kohleria  rhizomes  in  it  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  they  are  doing  better  than 
ever  before. 

We  prefer  Sponge-Rok  to  vermiculite  be¬ 
cause  it  never  breaks  down  or  packs.  If  you 
cannot  buy  this,  or  any  other  product  you 
want,  look  carefully  through  the  ads  in  this 
magazine.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the 
treasures  which  will  come  your  way,  often 
at  no  cost.  And  it  is  amazing  the  amount  of 
free  information  that  is  yours  simply  for  the 
asking.  If  ever  you  want  something  not  ad¬ 
vertised.  write  to  one  of  the  firms  selling 
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African  violet  supplies.  They  are  almost  sure 
to  stock  what  we  want  if  the  demand  warrants 
it.  If  this  new  University  of  California  mix 
as  modified  by  Mr.  Malone  catches  on,  we 
shall  be  wanting  potassium  nitrate  and  potas¬ 
sium  sulphate  in  small  amounts.  Dealers  note: 
I  had  to  buy  a  pound  each  at  my  drugstore 
(I  should  live  so  long). 

Will  Streps  Grow  in  Windows? 

Yes,  indeed!  One  year,  late  in  the  fall,  I 
brought  9  Streptocarpus  up  from  the  plant 
room  and  put  them  on  glass  shelves  in  3 
windows  facing  southeast.  They  were  small 
but  well-established  and  continued  to  grow 
and  flourish,  although  occasional  wintry 
blasts  crept  in  at  cracks  here  and  there  close 
to  them.  All  bloomed,  some  very  well,  the 
red  one  often  bearing  20  open  flowers  at  one 
time.  The  seed  was  mixed  so  I  had  great 
variety  in  foliage  and  bloom. 

Watering 

Watering  practices  are  the  same  as  for 
African  violets.  We  water  from  the  top  as 
necessary,  trying  to  prevent  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  from  getting  bone  dry. 
Gesneriads  resent  dryness  more  than  violets 
do,  which  doesn’t  mean  they  like  “wet  beds” 
to  quote  Vera  Covert.  Just  moist  is  what  we 
are  aiming  at. 

Feeding 

As  I  said,  we  feed  every  other  week  after 
plants  have  been  put  into  permanent  pots, 
and  a  few  weeks  have  passed  during  which 
the  Streptocarpus  or  other  gesneriads  are 
growing  thriftily.  We  alternate  a  high  phos¬ 
phorus  plant  food  such  as  Plant  Marvel  or 
Instant  Vigoro  with  a  high  nitrogen  such  as 
Ra-Pid-Gro,  following  the  manufacturer’s 
directions.  You  can  follow  your  usual  fertiliz¬ 
ing  program,  if  you  prefer. 

Streptocarpus  Rexii 

For  2  years  we  were  able  to  keep  this  little 
one  happy.  Unfortunately  I  had  overpotted 
it,  accustomed  to  the  lusty  growing  habits  of 
the  other  Streps,  and  a  10  day  absence  left 
the  small  plant  wet  for  too  long  a  time  —  the 
“wet  bed”  Vera  tells  us  to  avoid.  Rexii  re¬ 
acted  so  violently  she  left  us  for  good.  I  have 
never  acquired  another,  but  I  do  have  seed 
on  order.  If  I  have  success,  I  hope  that  a 
friend  or  two  will  drop  around  to  receive  the 
surplus,  for  this  is  a  darling.  The  blue-lav¬ 
ender  flowers  follow  each  other  in  succession, 
making  this  a  very  nice  neighbor  for  African 
violets.  Anyone  could  find  room  for  this  small 
charmer.  You  can  buy  a  plant  of  S.  Rexii  for 
$1.10.  When  next  I  have  one,  I  shall  pollinate 
the  first  flower  that  opens  and  raise  miy  own 
seed.  Why  don’t  you  try  it,  along  with  some 
other  plants  with  the  “strange  sounding 
names?”  They  may  do  even  better  for  you 
than  they  did  growing  wild  in  “far  away 
places.”  • 
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How  does  one  tell  of  how  she  grows  Afri¬ 
can  violets  from  seeds?  There  are  so  many 
ways  and  so  many  mediums,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  successful.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to 
carefully  choose  the  cross  I  wish  to  make;  I 
take  a  luscious  double  and  cross  it  on  a  single 
that  has  a  good  leaf  pattern  and  large  blos¬ 
som.  I  prefer  the  tailored  leaf  but  do  use  oth¬ 
ers;  I  have  never  had  success  when  I  have 
tried  to  cross  two  girl  varieties  —  when  I 
want  to  use  a  girl  type  for  a  cross  I  use  a 
plant  with  a  frilly  leaf  for  the  mother. 

I  leave  the  seed  pods  on  until  they  have 
started  to  dry,  then  remove  them  and  put 
them  in  a  glass  in  a  sunny  window  for  another 
2  weeks.  I  use  a  glass  casserole  with  a  glass 
cover,  in  which  to  plant  the  seed,  place  an 
inch  of  my  own  potting  soil  in  the  bottom  and 
cover  this  with  a  half  inch  of  vermiculite, 
then  water  it  and  let  it  stand  for  a  day.  In 
planting  the  seeds,  I  spread  them  on  the  ver¬ 
miculite  and  press  them  down  with  a  spoon 
so  that  I  am  sure  they  have  firm  contact.  Then 
I  cover  the  dish  and  forget  it  until  the  seed¬ 
lings  have  their  second  pair  of  leaves.  I  rarely 
find  it  necessary  to  water  the  seedlings  until 
I  am  ready  to  transplant  them.  When  I  trans¬ 
plant  I  use  a  weak  nutrient  solution,  and 
every  2  weeks  after  that  the  nutrient  solution 
is  used  when  watering.  It  usually  takes  from 
8  to  14  days  for  the  first  babies  to  appear; 
some  have  bloomed  in  6  months  but  most  of 
them  take  9  months  to  a  year. 

I  do  not  sell  my  seedlings  but  give  them 
to  African  violet  club  members  to  grow,  then 
give  a  prize  for  the  best  seedling.  Of  course 
I  keep  many  for  myself  and  for  gifts.  I  raise 
purely  for  research  and  experience  for  me 
and  my  club  members,  and  feel  that  it  keeps 
our  interest  alive.  I  have  had  some  lovely 
ones,  and  many  that  were  just  pretty  things 
that  someone  was  glad  to  adopt. 

I  find  I  have  better  luck  with  seedlings 
from  my  own  seed  than  with  seed  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  as  far  as  germination  is  concerned;  I 
think  many  do  not  let  their  pods  ripen  long 
enough.  I  have  a  beautiful  pair  of  seedlings  I 
raised  from  seed  sent  me  by  a  friend,  Helen 


Coleman:  one  is  a  cross  of  her  Ivory  Jade  and 
Snow  Frills,  it  is  a  gorgeous  double  white 
with  each  petal  edged  in  green  and  the  foliage 
is  a  slick  black  tailored  type  with  deep  red- 
reverse  —  it  is  blooming  for  the  first  time; 
also  have  one  of  hers  that  is  a  huge  white 
single  frilled  with  a  lavender  edge.  I  like  to 
grow  from  others’  seed  and  with  all  the  clubs 
there  are  in  Elgin  I  can  always  find  someone 
willing  to  bring  these  seedlings  into  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Just  now  I  am  raising  a  variety  of  Episcias 
and  Kohlerias  from  seed  from  Ruth  Ivens  and 
they  propagated  wonderfully;  I  never  had 
better  results  with  any  seed  than  I  had  with 
hers.  These  are  most  interesting  to  grow  as 
you  can  transplant  them  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  above  ground;  they  stand  more  sun 
and  water  than  African  violets^  I  have  a  row 
of  3  inch  baby  Episcias  in  a  sunny  kitchen 
window  and  water  them  every  day;  they  are 
a  beautiful  sight.  Furthermore,  you  can  plant 
Episcia  seeds  directly  in  your  own  potting 
medium,  and  they  seem  to  grow  and  mature 
so  fast. 

I  have  played  around  with  X-rayed  seed 
and  colchicine  but  it  took  longer  for  the  seeds 
to  mature  and  to  come  up,  and  I  could  not 
see  any  of  the  outstanding  results  that  others 
claim  so  I  went  back  to  just  plain  crossing.  I 
find  that  you  have  to  grow  seedlings  to  the 
third  generation  to  find  if  your  plants  will 
come  true.  I  wish  all  the  commercial  folks 
would  do  that  but  know  they  do  not  have  the 
time  or  space;  and  it  would  make  our  plants 
far  more  expensive;  but  it  is  discouraging  to 
order  plants  and  have  them  revert  or  sport, 
etc.  I  have  a  plant  at  the  third  generation  that 
you  would  never  think  came  from  the  first 
generation  plant,  so  I  am  growing  all  my 
choice  seedlings  to  the  third  generation  and 
find  it  works  out  very  well.  Also,  I  am  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  several  club  friends  who 
help  me  test  the  plants. 

If  anyone  cares  to  write  me,  I  will  be  glad 
to  help  if  I  can,  as  I  feel  you  never  really 
enjoy  your  African  violets  until  you  have 
grown  some  from  seed  —  either  your  own  or 
someone  else’s. 

Here  are  my  growing  formulas: 

Regular  Soil  Mix  —  1  gallon  fine  brown 
peat,  1  gallon  good  garden  soil  (I  get  some 
from  a  farmer  friend’s  corn  field;  soil  that 
grows  fine  corn  will  grow  anything  else),  3 
quarts  Sponge-Rok,  1  quart  chick  charcoal,  2 
quarts  Vitaloam. 

For  the  seeds  to  start  —  y2  vermiculite  or 
sharp  sand  and  V2  brown  peat.  Make  it  quite 
fine  and  add  a  handful  of  charcoal. 

For  seedlings  that  I  pick  off  very  small  I 
use  part  regular  soil  mixture  with  1/2  part 
vermiculite.  Let  the  little  seedlings  grow  in 
this  mixture  until  they  are  about  2  inches 
across.  Then,  repot  in  the  regular  soil  mix  as 
given  above.  • 
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Pollinization,  Seed  Pods,  Seedlings 


The  day  I  found  out  how  to  pollinize,  I  went 
home  and  tried  it  on  practically  every 
plant.  I  was  very  thrilled,  about  10  days  later, 
when  I  could  see  the  swelling  in  back  of  one 
of  the  flowers  I  had  pollinated. 


Anthers  ore  eQsil}(  clipped 
Otf  U)itn  shorp  po\'nteq  SCl55ors 

To  start  a  seed  pod,  take  the  anther  of  a 
fresh  flower,  break  it  open  very  gently  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  pollen  which  is  inside  the 
anther,  and  then  touch  this  opened  anther  to 
the  tip  of  the  stigma  of  a  flower  on  another 
plant.  The  stigma  has  a  sticky  substance  on 
it  and  the  pollen  will  adhere  to  it.  In  about 


10  days  a  slight  swelling  will  start  in  back  of 
the  flower;  this  back  is  called  the  ovary.  The 
flower  will  fall  off,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
ovary  will  continue  until  it  gets  quite  large; 
this  is  the  seed  pod  and  it  is  left  on  the  plant 
from  6  to  9  months,  or  until  the  pod  has  dried. 
The  pod  is  labeled  with  the  names  of  both 
plants  from  which  it  originated.  There  being 


It  toKts  trorT)  6  to 9  months 
for  Seed  pod  to  nnoturc 

no  male  or  female  plant,  any  plant  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  pollen  becomes  the  mother  plant, 
and  the  other  plant  is  the  father  plant. 

After  the  dried  pod  has  been  taken  off  the 
plant,  the  pod  may  be  opened  and  the  seeds 
planted.  A  plastic  refrigerator  box  5  by  7  by 
3  inches  makes  a  perfect  flat.  Put  about  12 
small  holes  in  the  box;  this  may  be  done  by 
heating  the  tip  of  an  ice  pick  over  a  flame  and 
touching  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  heat¬ 
ed  pick  goes  through  the  plastic  very  easily.  I 
put  holes  in  the  lid  of  the  box  too.  Thus, 
drainage  is  provided  on  the  bottom  and  air 
in  the  top,  to  keep  the  proper  humidity  in 
the  box.  Put  a  layer  of  fine  charcoal  on  the 
bottom;  then  mix  3  parts  vermiculite  to  one 
part  peat  moss  and  put  this  over  the  charcoal. 
Wet  this  mixture  and  let  it  set  about  one 
hour.  All  excess  water  will  run  off  through 
the  drainage  holes.  The  box  is  then  set  in  an 
aluminum  container. 

The  seed  pod  is  opened  over  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  the  paper  is  held  over  the  flat 
and  gently  tapped  so  that  the  tiny  seeds  will 
fall  and  scatter  evenly  in  the  flat.  The  lid  is 
put  on  and  the  container  is  set  under  a  flu¬ 
orescent  light.  In  about  12  to  14  days  you  can 
see,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  the 
tiny  leaves  coming  up.  In  about  2  weeks  I 
start  opening  the  lid  for  about  an  hour  each 
day,  increasing  the  time  daily  until  in  another 
week’s  time  the  lid  may  be  left  off  entirely. 
The  plantlets  are  left  until  they  grow  a  second 
set  of  leaves,  then  they  are  picked  out  with  a 
nut  pick  and  planted  in  a  larger  container, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  them  by  placing 
a  layer  of  charcoal  on  the  bottom,  then  a  lay¬ 
er  of  African  violet  soil  mix,  and  finally  a 
layer  of  vermiculite. 

Sometimes  there  are  over  250  plantlets  from 
one  seed  pod,  so  only  the  strongest  plants  are 
selected.  In  about  3  months  these  plantlets 
are  ready  to  be  planted  in  21/2  inch  pots.  The 
plants  with  the  best  characteristics  are  chosen 
and  the  rest  are  discarded.  Some  day  I  hope 
to  get  an  outstanding  seedling.  • 
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Plastic  Greenhouses 

Harold  E.  Gray 

Reprinted  with  Permission  of  Under  Glass 

The  word  plastic  today  carries  a  hint  of 
magic  to  the  average  home  owner.  Most 
everyone  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  plas¬ 
tics  used  in  floor  coverings,  furniture,  wall 
tile,  dishes,  toys,  vegetable  bags  and  literally 
thousands  of  other  common  everyday  uses. 
Probably  less  familiar  are  the  thin  film  plas¬ 
tics  that  have  been  adopted  for  use  as  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  small  home  hobby  greenhouse. 

Film  plastics  as  discussed  here  refer  to 
very  thin  films  or  sheets  and  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  thicker,  more  rigid  plastic 
sheets. 

Film  plastics  have  been  used  for  green¬ 
house  construction  by  commercial  growers  for 
several  years.  These  men  have  learned  the 
limitations  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  plas¬ 
tic  and  how  the  plastic  greenhouse  should  be 
utilized  soundly  in  their  program  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Plastic  greenhouses  for  home  use  have 
been  slower  in  development.  One  of  the  de¬ 
terrents  has  been  the  objection  to  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  plastic.  Most  home  greenhouse 
owners  do  not  feel  that  they  want  to  spend 
the  extra  time  for  this  in  addition  to  the  time 
spent  in  other  care  and  management.  Another 
objection  has  been  the  appearance  of  many 
home  built  plastic  greenhouses  which  certainly 
do  little  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
home.  What,  then,  has  happened  to  change 
this  picture?  Several  developments  and  im¬ 
provements  have  occurred  to  lessen  the  home 
owners’  objections. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  film 
plastics.  Although  many  different  types  are 
available,  the  most  common  films  in  use  are 
polyethylene,  polyvinyl  and  polyester.  Poly¬ 
ethylene,  often  referred  to  as  “poly”  is  avail¬ 
able  in  2,  4  and  6  gage  (gage  refers  to  mils  of 
thickness)  and  can  be  obtained  in  single  sheets 
without  seams  up  to  40  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
long.  Poly  is  the  least  expensive  and  has  the 
shortest  life  of  the  three.  All  three  of  the  films 
are  subject  to  deterioration  by  the  ultraviolet 
rays  of  the  sun  but  poly  is  most  rapid.  Exper¬ 
ience  of  commercial  growers  has  shown  that 
poly  applied  anytime  between  October  and 
March  will  probably  last  until  the  following 
June  when  the  sun’s  rays  become  strong.  In 
summer,  breakdown  can  occur  in  two  months’ 
time.  Moreover,  life  is  shorter  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  north. 
The  “clear”  poly  referred  to  in  the  trade  has 
a  slightly  “milky”  or  translucent  appearance, 
but  the  light  transmission  is  as  high  as  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  material. 


The  Gro-Mor  pictured  is  11  ft.  wide  hy  16  ft.  long. 
It  is  covered  with  8-mil  polyvinyl  plastic. 


Polyvinyl,  due  to  the  introduction  of  ultra¬ 
violet  inhibitors,  is  more  durable  than  poly¬ 
ethylene;  it  is  also  more  expensive.  Many 
growers  have  experienced  two  and  three  years 
life  when  the  material  is  exposed  year  round. 
The  most  practical  thickness  has  seemed  to 
be  8  gage.  Polyvinyl  is  available  either  as  a 
clear  material  or  as  a  translucent  material  — 
the  light  transmission  is  the  same.  Widths  of 
polyvinyl  are  limited  but  it  can  be  safely 
seamed  into  wider  widths  as  necessary. 

Polyester  films,  notably  Dupont’s  Weather- 
able  Mylar  Type  W,  are  more  durable  than 
either  polyethylene  and  polyvinyl  and  more 
expensive.  Growers  experience  has  indicated 
four  years  of  life  on  roofs  and  seven  years  on 
sidewalls  under  year  round  exposure.  Widths 
of  Mylar  are  limited  to  51  inches  at  present. 

This  past  year  has  seen  considerable  de¬ 
velopment  in  frames  and  structures  for  home 
hobby  plastic  greenhouses.  An  example  of 
these  is  the  “Gro-Mor”  manufactured  by  Lord 
and  Burnham,  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
photo.  This  structure  is  primarily  of  aluminum 
with  galvanized  steel  foot  pieces  for  mounting. 
The  frame  is  entirely  prefabricated  for  quick 
and  easy  erection.  One  of  the  most  unique 
features  of  the  structure  is  the  method  of 
holding  the  plastic.  The  aluminum  rafters  or 
ribs  have  continuous  grooves  in  the  top  over 
the  arch.  Plastic  is  laid  over  the  ribs  and 
plastic  covered  cables  are  stretched  over  and 
pulled  down  into  the  grooves  gripping  the 
film  tightly.  The  ends  of  the  cables  are  held 
by  quick  clamping  devices.  Thus  the  entire 
operation  of  removal  and  application  of  the 
plastic  is  simple  and  easy  with  no  nails  to 
drive  or  pull. 

The  home  hobby  plastic  greenhouse  still 
does  not  offer  the  permanence  and  beauty  of 
some  of  the  better  glass  greenhouses,  but  it 
does  offer  the  homeowner  a  less  expensive 
way  to  get  started  in  greenhouse  gardening. 

For  further  information  and  prices  write 
to:  LORD  &  BURNHAM,  Dept.  PG,  Irvington- 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  • 
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Anne  Tinari 


Tinari  Greenhouses 


Bethayres,  Pa. 


May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  so  many  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  members  who  attended  the 
National  Show  at  French  Lick,  Indiana  — 
their  kind  greetings  and  comments  about  this 
column  were  heart-warming  and  encouraging. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  meet  and  talk  with 
so  many  of  you  personally  .  .  .  we  shall  all 
long  remember  the  beautiful  Show  and  “Hoos- 
ier  Hospitality”  and  fellowship  enjoyed. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  why  plants  begin  to 
change  character,  putting  out  many  small 
leaves  on  short  stems,  wedging  themselves  in 
thick  growth,  reaching  to  one  side.  I  never 
use  drainage  pots  as  they  look  so  nice  in 
antiques  and  fancy  crockery. 

A.  C.  Tucany,  New  York 

A.  Your  trouble  without  a  doubt  is  in 
using  pots  without  drainage.  This  can  cause 
much  distorted  growth.  The  accumulation  of 
salts  and  water  in  the  soil  which  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  drain  through,  can  cause  the  dis¬ 
torted  plant  growth  you  describe  for  aeration 
of  the  roots  is  at  a  standstill.  If  you  wish  to 
use  plants  in  arrangements  and  fancy  con¬ 
tainers  may  I  suggest  you  keep  plants  in  their 
plastic  or  clay  pots  that  have  drainage.  Then, 
place  the  pot  in  the  larger  decorative  container 
allowing  air  circulation  around  the  plant  with 
proper  drainage  to  keep  plant  in  a  normal 
healthy  condition. 

Q.  I  am  able  to  use  the  new  aersol  bombs 
in  my  greenhouse  but  to  date  have  not  had 
good  results,  can  you  suggest  why? 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Rose,  Ambler,  Pa. 

A.  Possibly  your  greenhouse  temperature 
is  not  high  enough.  Please,  remember  aersols 
should  not  be  used  at  greenhouse  temperatures 
below  70.  For  best  results  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  80  and  85  are  most  ideal.  Temperatures 
above  85  can  result  in  injury  from  aersol 
droplets  and  cause  scars  or  wilting  of  leaves. 
The  bomb  temperature  used  is  also  important 
and  should  average  between  80  and  90  de¬ 
grees.  Lower  temperatures  will  result  in  under 
dosage.  Higher  bomb  temperatures,  which 
cause  greater  discharge  will  result  in  over 
dosage  and  severe  plant  damage. 

Q.  We  have  well  water  and  there  is  some 
iron  in  it,  would  you  suggest  drawing  the 
water  and  letting  it  stand  to  let  the  iron  get 
to  the  bottom?  This  iron  only  colors  the  water 
slightly  but  not  enough  to  bother  washings. 
I  water  from  the  bottom  and  feed  Hyponex 


once  a  month,  if  needed.  Can  you  also  tell  me 

why  the  leaves  droop  over  the  pot  limply  on 
some  when  given  the  same  care  as  others 
which  are  firm? 

Mrs.  Gladys  Huckabee,  Lugoff,  S.C. 

A.  I  do  not  believe  the  iron  in  the  water 
will  harm  the  plants  but  do  advise  letting  it 
stand  before  using  it,  also  to  use  it  while  it 
is  still  warm.  I  have  heard  of  many  cases 
where  the  iron  content  in  water  is  high  but 
does  not  seem  to  damage  plant  growth.  In 
regard  to  droopy  plants  could  you  possibly 
be  overwatering  some  or  letting  them  stand 
in  excess  water  too  long?  You  may  overcome 
this  by  using  smaller  pots. 

Q.  When  should  we  repot  plants  purchased 
in  2V4”  pots  and  when  should  one  start  ferti¬ 
lizing  a  young  plant  which  has  started  from 
a  leaf  cutting? 

Mrs.  John  Leary,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

A.  I  would  recommend  leaving  plants  in 
small  pots  until  they  are  well  acclimated  to 
your  own  home  atmosphere.  Many  times  plants 
which  are  purchased  in  bloom  with  many 
buds  forming  are  best  to  remain  in  small  pots 
until  this  blooming  period  is  completely  over. 
Then,  they  can  be  gently  shifted  into  3”  pots. 
In  regard  to  fertilizing  young  plants,  this  may 
be  done  twice  a  month  always  being  careful 
to  use  plant  food  according  to  directions.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  be  fed  six  weeks  after  propagation 
at  which  time  they  are  ready  (being  estab¬ 
lished  and  firm  enough)  to  absorb  this  added 
nutrient. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  where  I  could  purchase 
Amethyst  African  violet  plants. 

Mrs.  Harold  Stokes,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

A.  These  older  varieties  are  difficult  to 
find.  Try  J.  A.  Peterson  Greenhouses,  3132 
McHenry  Ave.,  Cincinnati  11,  Ohio. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  what  makes  the  stems 
of  my  violet  leaves  turn  up  when  I  have  them 
in  water  to  root. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Smith,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

A.  You  may  be  selecting  leaves  that  are 
too  old  or  tod  mature  for  rooting:  a  good  firm 
medium-sized  leaf  is  best.  Also,  culture  meth¬ 
ods  could  be  causing  this  curling.  Too  much 
light  may  be  a  direct  cause  or  leaving  too  long 
a  petiole  on  the  plant  which  depletes  its 
strength  and  causes  much  of  the  chlorophyll 
and  elements  to  be  drawn  from  the  leaf  in 
the  process  of  propagation.  The  petiole  or 
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stem  need  not  be  any  longer  than  IV2  to  2” 
at  the  most. 

'  Q.  I  am  just  starting  out  with  violets,  not 
having  rooted  my  first  leaf  yet,  will  you  rec¬ 
ommend  a  rooting  powder  which  has  proven 
successful? 

Mrs.  Stanley  Denton,  Rockland  County,  N.Y. 

A.  May  I  suggest  dipping  the  end  of  petiole 
in  Proliferol  Powder  before  rooting.  This  is 
a  scientific  growth  stimulant  that  encourages 
rapid  root  development;  we  find  it  most  ben¬ 
eficial  here  at  the  greenhouses. 

Q.  Can  anyone  comment  on  the  following 
experiment  which  I  find  interesting  but  fail 
to  find  a  good  reason  for?  I  have  realized 
better  performance  of  Saintpaulias  when 
grown  in  cool  day  temperatures  and  warmer 
night  temperatures.  Being  the  reverse  of  na¬ 
ture  could  it  be  due  to  the  new  hybrid  culti- 
vars?  Have  they  changed  so  much  from  their 
natural  habit  as  we  read  the  wild  species 
curled  up  in  the  very  warm  temperature  and 
thrive  beautifully  in  the  cool  spots? 

Vera  Covert,  Cricken  Farm,  RD3, 
Amsterdam,  New  York 

A.  We  both  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
readers  on  this  one.  However,  some  15  years 
ago  during  war  shortages  with  oil,  of  neces¬ 
sity  we  ran  one  greenhouse  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  without  freezing,  which 
resulted  in  a  luscious  crop  of  violets  with 
excellent  foliage  and  very  intense  color.  This 
occured  in  the  days  of  the  famous  Pink  Beau¬ 
ty,  which  was  a  hybrid,  of  course.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  your  experiment  was  just  the 
opposite  of  this.  No  doubt  others  have  had 
experiences  with  extremes  in  growing  tem¬ 
peratures  — -  that  we  should  like  to  hear  about. 
Please  do  write. 

Q.  I  wish  to  sterilize  soil  with  chemicals 
outdoors  this  time  of  year.  What  chemicals 
are  most  effective? 

Mrs.  V.  Miller,  Oxford,  Pennsylvania 

A.  Soil  sterilization  is  done  successfully 
with  chemicals  if  your  soil  to  be  treated  is 
about  60  degrees,  thus  late  spring  or  summer 
and  early  fall  are  ideal  temperatures  to  do 
this.  Most  chemicals  for  sterilization  purposes 
contain  methyl  bromide  (a  dangerous  poison) 
and  some  chloropicrin.  Chloropicrin  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  tear  gas.  These  materials 
should  be  used  only  out  of  doors  and  in  suit¬ 
able  warm  temperatures  for  full  benefit.  Use 
these  chemicals  specifically  according  to  the 
directions  on  the  sealed  cans  in  which  they 
are  packed.  Remember  soil  which  is  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  should  remain  under  treatment 
for  at  least  48  hours  and  must  be  allowed  to 
aerate  for  at  least  72  hours  before  it  is  safe 
to  use. 

Q.  Dear  Anne:  So  many  of  my  African 
violets  leaves  get  small  round  spots  (not 
brown)  on  them.  It  looks  as  though  they  are 
eaten  out,  otherwise  leaves  are  dark  green 


and  healthy.  I  use  the  U.C.  mix.  Can  you  help 
me? 

Mrs.  Adolph  Shay,  Marthas ville,  Missouri 

A.  Thrips  can  well  cause  this  trouble  or 
even  springtails  (sometime  leaving  a  trail  re¬ 
sembling  pock  marks).  They  work  their  way 
from  the  plant  roots  to  suck  the  juicy  leaves 
making  noticeable  markings.  May  I  suggest 
the  use  of  Optox,  Endrin,  or  some  other  in¬ 
secticide,  used  periodically,  to  rid  the  plants 
of  these  pests. 

Q.  Is  the  gray  fuzzy  growth  on  the  center 
of  my  plants  a  disease,  and  does  it  spread 
easily?  This  seems  to  occur  only  at  the  center 
of  my  plants  and  only  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  usually  late  spring  and  early  fall. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Ashland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  This  disease  which  looks  similar  to  a 
gray  mold  sounds  like  the  familiar  botrytis, 
often  known  to  growers  as  crown  rot.  You, 
no  doubt,  may  find  it  occurs  more  during  the 
humid  weather  and  as  this  is  a  fungus,  it 
spreads  easily  even  by  air  currents.  It  is 
best  controlled  by  Fermate  or  a  new  antibiotic 
called  Acti-Done.  Mildex  is  also  helpful  and 
effective.  Be  certain  you  have  proper  air  cir¬ 
culation  in  your  plant  growing  areas. 

Q.  I  grow  my  violets  under  fluorescent 
lights  with  a  maximum  of  500  foot-candles  of 
light,  131/2  hours  per  day.  For  ventilation  I 
have  an  intake  of  650  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute  across  the  ceiling.  A  fan  from  my 
electric  heaters  located  on  the  floor  and  run 
24  hours  a  day  in  opposite  direction  of  intake, 
gives  circulation  of  air  at  all  levels.  The  hu¬ 
midity  registers  at  50%.  In  day,  temperatures 
are  75  and  night  at  about  68  degrees.  My 
difficulty  which  is  very  distressing  is  that 
after  about  two  weeks  the  plants  are  potted, 
the  centers  turn  black  and  each  row  follows 
in  succession  leaving  them  black  and  fuzzy. 
All  who  have  examined  my  plants  suspect 
mildew.  I  have,  also,  tried  sulphur  and  all 
other  mediums  well  known  to  combat  mildew. 
I  appreciate  your  suggestions  on  sterilized  soil 
and  other  recommendations,  however,  my 
trouble  still  exists.  I  have  always  sterilized 
my  mixture  and  treat  plants  with  V-C  13.  I 
was  also  grateful  to  read  in  the  magazines 
about  nitrate  buildings  up  in  compost  from 
too  much  rain.  I  have  stopped  using  compost 
in  my  mixture  but  this  did  not  change  mat¬ 
ters.  I  will  be  anxiously  watching  your  Ques¬ 
tion  Box  Column  for  any  suggestions. 

Dear  readers:  Your  help  will  be  greatly 
appreciated,  contact  Mr.  Joe  Way,  718  South 
Garfield,  Kennewick,  Washington  direct. 

READERS,  can  you  answer  these: 

Q.  Please  inform  me  where  I  may  pur¬ 
chase  glass  shelves  for  my  African  violets.  I 
see  so  many  beautiful  pictures  of  plants  on 
glass  window  shelves  but  haven’t  been  able 
to  find  any  to  buy. 

Mrs.  Earl  Newton,  Rt.  3,  Hawley,  Minnesota 
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Q.  In  the  book  “1001  Questions”  page  336 
I  read  that  African  violets  will  grow  in  peat 
moss  and  vermiculite  provided  they  are  fer¬ 
tilized  regularly.  My  understanding  is  that 
peat  moss  is  quite  acid.  I  am.  somewhat  puzzled 
and  am  anxious  to  know  if  this  would  require 
a  change  in  fertilizer. 

Mrs,  A.  B.  Holman,  San  Juan  Darlington, 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 

Q.  I  have  available  the  following  back 
issues  of  the  magazines  for  sale:  Volumes  6 

—  1  to  4,  Volume  7  —  1  to  4,  Volume  8  —  1 
to  4,  Volume  9  —  1  to  4,  Volume  12  —  1  to  4. 

Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Covert,  139  Shippler  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.Y, 

Q.  I  would  like  to  buy  the  following  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Magazines.  Volume  2  #3,  Volume 
3  #3,  Volume  3  #4,  Volume  4  #1,  Volume  4, 
#4,  Volume  5,  #2,  Volume  5  #3,  Volume 
6  #2, 

Thelma  Gallik,  841  Armitage  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Readers  interested  in  the  last  two  ques¬ 
tions  are  requested  to  contact  these  members 
directly. 

TO  SEPARATE  SMALL  PLANTS 

Leaves  may  be  started  in  bottles  of  water 
until  roots  have  formed,  and  then  potted  in 
a  mixture  of  one-third  soil  and  two-thirds 
sand,  perlite  or  vermiculite.  When  the  plant- 
lets  are  about  21/2  inches  high,  they  are  ready 
to  be  separated  and  planted  individually  in 
small  pots. 

At  this  time,  loosen  the  soil  around  the 
edges  of  the  pot  with  a  knife,  then  push  the 
ball  of  soil  out  with  a  pencil.  Dip  the  soil  ball 
in  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water,  keeping  the 
roots  under  the  water;  as  the  loose  soil  falls 
away,  the  plantlets  are  easily  separated,  and 
are  then  ready  for  potting. 

.AMONG  THE  MISSING 

What  has  happened  to  the  African  violets 
with  light  blue  blossoms?  There  are  far  too 
few  of  them,  and  they  are  really  beautiful. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  the  hybridizers  would 
give  us  more? 

Also  on  the  scarce  side  are  double  purples 

—  the  real  deep  purple  color.  We  could  use 
a  lot  more  of  these.  Won’t  some  hybridizer 
help? 

HUMIDITY 

Even  in  the  summer  when  the  humidity 
may  be  high,  African  violets  need  moisture 
in  the  air  to  thrive.  An  easy  way  to  supply 
this  moisture  is  to  spray  your  violets  with 
tepid  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  A  mist 
sprayer  may  be  used,  which  will  allow  a  thin 
.mist  to  settle  on  the  leaves  and  slowly  evapo¬ 
rate.  This  also  helps  to  keep  the  leaves  clean. 

In  the  winter,  when  your  heat  is  on,  fre¬ 
quent  spraying  of  your  African  violets  is  even 
more  important  as  the  air  in  the  house  is 
much  dryer  at  that  time.  • 


Reshaping  An  Older  Plant 

Mrs.  Earl  Thornton,  Kirksville,  Mo, 

My  T-V  Cut  Velvet  was  such  a  lopsided 
uneven  plant  that  I  decided  to  reshape  it  and 


then  repot  it.  I  began  by  cutting  off  the  two 
longest  leaves  when  the  sign  of  the  moon 
was  right  for  planting.  Then  I  waited  and 
didn’t  take  off  any  more  leaves  for  several 
days  until  the  sign  was  right  again,  when  I 
took  off  two  or  three  more  long  leaves.  By 
not  taking  off  all  the  leaves  at  one  time,  there 
was  no  shock  to  the  plant.  After  another 
week’s  time,  I  took  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
carefully  shook  the  old  dirt  from  the  roots, 
and  with  a  razor  blade  I  cut  away  as  much 


of  the  old  roots  as  possible  without  injury  to 
the  plant.  I  put  the  plant  in  a  smaller  pot 
with  all  fresh  soil,  then  gave  it  a  good  feeding 
with  Fish  Emulsion. 


The  size  of  the  pot  should  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  size  of  the  root 
system.  A  smaller  pot  is  indi¬ 
cated  when  the  plant  has  few¬ 
er  roots. 


I  have  used  Fish  Emulsion  three  times  to 
feed  my  African  violets,  and  I  never  saw  such 
an  improvement.  Some  of  my  smaller,  as 
well  as  older,  plants  have  taken  on  new  life, 
and  are  either  in  bloom  or  budded.  • 
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Fluorescent  Lights 

Luella  Marmaduke,  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania 

Are  you  a  beginner  with  African  violets,  or 
have  you  been  raising  violets  but  never 
used  fluorescent  lights?  Either  way  you  are 
missing  the  pleasure  of  the  easiest  way  to 
raise  African  violets.  If  you  live  in  a  home 
with  a  basement  and  follow  a  few  simple 
rules,  your  results  will  be  more  than  gratify¬ 
ing.  You  don’t  have  underground  humidity — 
try  lights  anyway.  I  have  been  raising  about 
75  per  cent  of  all  my  violets  this  way.  In  the 
summer  the  plants  in  the  basement  are  full 
of  bloom,  while  most  of  the  ones  in  the 
windows  on  the  first  floor  have  some  bloom 
but  not  with  the  fervor  of  the  ones  downstairs 
under  the  lights. 

Just  a  paragraph  about  benches,  if  you  use 
them  in  your  basement.  One  of  the  men  from 
our  lumber  yard  built  several  containers  for 
the  plants,  using  1/2  inch  exterior  plywood, 
30  by  60  inches  for  the  bottom.  The  sides  of 
the  boxes  were  made  from  %  inch  by  2V2 
inch  white  pine.  This  I  lined  with  polyethy¬ 


lene  to  keep  the  moisture  from  penetrating  the 
box.  Into  this  was  poured  11/2  inches  of  river 
sand.  In  the  winter  the  sand  is  kept  moist 
because  of  winter  heat;  in  summer  it  stays 
dry. 

You  are  now  ready  to  install  your  lights, 
either  the  2  or  4  tube  type.  If  you  use  4  tube 
fixtures,  be  sure  2  of  them  are  pink,  the 
others  can  be  either  cool  white  or  daylight, 
one  of  them  may  even  be  blue.  My  4  tube 
fixtures  now  have  3  pink  and  one  blue,  with 
two  25  watt  bulbs  for  warmth.  Unless  you 
have  used  this  type  you  cannot  imagine  the 
color  that  is  brought  out  in  the  foliage  and 
blossoms. 

If  your  fixture  is  the  table  type,  it  will 
have  either  16  or  18  inch  legs.  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  them  at  different  times  and  received 
both  sizes.  The  table  type  has  its  disadvantages 
since  the  legs  supporting  the  lamp  use  space 
and  can  keep  the  leaves  of  the  plants  set 
nearest  them  from  being  evenly  spaced  un¬ 
less  one  is  very  careful.  If  your  lights  are 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  have  them  installed 
so  they  will  be  adjustable. 

Since  we  have  light  and  dark  foliage,  single 
and  double  varieties  of  each,  there  is  that 
question  about  where  they  should  be  placed. 
The  younger  your  plant  is,  the  nearer  it 
should  be  to  the  light.  This  can  be  done  by 
inverting  a  flower  pot  of  the  same  size  as  the 
pot  your  plant  is  potted  in  (unless  your  light 
is  hung  f.om  the  ceiling  and  is  adjustable) 
or  if  all  the  plants  on  the  table  are  the  same 
size  a  platform  could  be  built  to  bring  the 
plants  nearer  to  the  light  if  it  is  a  table  lamp. 
In  any  case  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to 
put  your  plants  closer  to  the  light  than  6 
inches,  the  larger  ones  8  to  10  inches  away. 

Your  lights  will  be  strongest  in  the  center, 
so  place  your  dark  foliage  and  dark  flowered 
varieties  there,  whether  they  be  single  or 
double.  Let  the  light  green  leaves  and  light 
flowered  plants  be  on  the  outside  rows  and 
at  the  end  of  the  lights,  since  they  will  burn 
more  easily  than  the  dark  ones.  If  you  keep 
variegated  foliage  plants,  place  them  nearest 
the  bulb  to  keep  the  coloring  in  the  leaves. 
Although  I  have  few  miniatures,  I  treat  them 
the  same  as  the  small  plants.  I  do  feel  that 
one  can  afford  to  experiment  more  with 
miniatures;  they  are  small,  you  will  have  more 
of  each  kind,  so  any  loss  doesn’t  seem  so 
great.  Even  if  they  are  mature  plants  they 
must  have  enough  light  or  they  will  reach 
out  for  light  and  not  shape  up  so  well. 

Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  spray  your 
violets,  but  were  afraid  of  the  light?  You 
can  do  this  anytime  under  fluorescent  lights, 
with  a  fine  mist  spray,  being  sure  it  is  warm. 
Should  any  water  lay  on  the  small  crown 
leaves,  use  Kleenex  to  dry  it. 

If  you  have  a  successful  program  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  then  continue  with  it.  If  not,  try  using 
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V4  teaspoon  to  a  quart  of  warm  rain  water, 
alternating  with  Hyponex  and  Kapco,  or  your 
favorite  brand.  Be  sure  that  what  you  use  is 
specified  for  African  violets.  Fertilize  once 
every  2  weeks  on  plants  near  the  blooming 
period;  let  the  plants  rest  for  one  month  after 
heavy  blooming.  Use  the  fertilizer  half 
strength  on  very  young  plants.  I  have  found 
that  even  my  young  plants  that  are  under 
lights  and  have  been  lightly  fertilized  will 
bloom  much  earlier.  Miniatures  should  be 
able  to  stand  the  same  program. 

Your  variegated  plants  will  like  a  sweet, 
light  soil.  When  mixing  soil,  put  some  clean 
sawdust  in  the  mixture.  Feed  them  V2.  tea¬ 
spoon  of  lime  water  prepared  as  follows: 
mix  a  bottle  of  slacked  lime,  the  small  35c 
size  which  may  be  purchased  in  your  drug 
store,  in  one  gallon  of  rain  water.  Let  it  stand 
24  hours,  shake  well  the  next  day,  then  let 
the  sediment  stay  at  the  bottom,  using  only 
the  top  for  watering  plants.  Try  this  once  a 
week. 

Unless  you  have  good  well  water  that  is 
free  from  harmful  chemicals,  you  can,  with 
little  effort,  catch  your  own  rain  water.  Al¬ 
ways  use  a  container  you  can  cover  tightly; 
you  don’t  want  to  drown  your  neighbor’s 
child.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
rain  water  piped  into  my  cellar  from  an  out¬ 
side  downspout.  After  the  roof  has  been 
washed  clean,  turn  the  water  into  the  line 
going  into  your  container.  I  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  warm  water  in  the  winter 
months;  and  I  have  clean  rain  water  all  year 
round. 

All  these  things  are  needed  for  good  violet- 
ing  whether  your  lights  are  placed  under 
ground  level  as  mine  are,  or  are  in  other 
rooms  of  your  home. 

My  fluorescent  lights  are  on  a  time  clock, 
permitting  me  to  go  away  for  several  days  at 
a  time.  They  are  on  in  the  evening  at  six 
and  off  at  eight  in  the  morning.  Since  my 
basement  is  on  the  dark  side  during  the  day, 
night  lighting  is  preferred.  In  the  winter  it 
helps  to  keep  them  warmer  at  night.  Also, 
when  evening  visitors  drop  in,  we  go  down¬ 
stairs  to  visit  with  the  violets.  If  your  lights 
and  plants  are  in  the  living  quarters  of  your 
house,  you  will  adjust  your  hours  to  permit 
them  some  darkness.  I  feel  it  is  best  not  to 
disturb  them  by  turning  on  the  lights  during 
their  period  of  darkness.  You  may  take  sides 
about  this  and  not  agree  with  me,  but  they 
must  rest  too,  not  as  we  do,  because  they  are 
working  then  to  produce  strength  for  foliage 
and  buds  for  our  pleasure. 

Lights  alone  do  not  make  plants  or  good 
flowering,  it  is  a  combination  of  soil,  light, 
humidity,  fertilizing  program,  and  above  all, 
tender  loving  care. 

My  African  violets  have  afforded  me  many, 
many  hours  of  happiness.  • 
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Many  people  say  that  a  good  time  to  repot 
an  African  violet  is  when  it  looks  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  its  present  pot,  or  when  the  plant 
is  top  heavy.  This  may  sound  reasonable  but 
it  certainly  is  not  always  beneficial  to  the 
African  violet. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  the  leaf  span 
or  diameter  of  an  African  violet  exceeds  9 
inches  in  a  3  inch  pot,  it  should  be  moved  to 
a  4  inch  pot.  If  exceeding  12  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  it  should  be  moved  to  a  5  inch  pot. 

We  have  found  in  past  years  that  the  leaf 
span  of  an  African  violet  means  little  to  us 
in  repotting.  It  is  the  rooting  system  that 
counts.  Last  June  we  repotted  an  African 
violet  named  Rosemary,  a  well-behaved  plant, 
very  symmetrical.  This  plant  was  in  a  21/2 
inch  plastic  pot,  full  of  bloom,  and  with  a 
leaf  span  of  12  inches. 

On  inspecting  the  root  system  without  dis¬ 
turbing  them,  we  found  they  were  a  nice  ball 
and  growing  up  into  the  surrounding  soil. 
We  would  say  this  plant  was  slightly  pot- 
bound  and  ready  for  the  next  size  pot,  in 
this  case  a  3  inch  pot.  On  inspecting  the  root¬ 
ing  system  of  Dorothy  Gray,  taken  from  a  2  V2 
inch  plastic  pot,  with  a  leaf  span  of  9  inches, 
the  rooting  system  was  found  to  be  not  a 
ball  of  roots  so  we  returned  it  to  its  original 
pot,  gently  pressed  the  soil  around  and  no 
harm  was  done. 

From  our  experience  in  repotting  we  find 
that  an  African  violet  does  better  to  have  a 
ball  of  roots  in  its  present  pot,  as  against  the 
size  of  the  plant,  before  moving  to  a  larger 
pot.  In  our  potting,  the  surplus  soil  which  the 
roots  do  not  need  becomes  water-logged  and 
sour  with  resulting  root  rot. 

At  present  we  have  3  White  Pride,  2  Hi 
Loa  Light  Blue,  a  Sir  Lancelot,  Calumet 
Beacon  and  a  Fire  Dance  all  with  a  leaf  span 
of  18  inches  and  over,  all  in  4  inch  pots.  We 
believe  that  to  have  a  plant  pot-bound  in  a 
4  inch  pot  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  We 
have  some  way  to  go  yet.  • 
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Requisites  of  a  Produetive  Compost  Pile 


Hardly  anyone  engaged  in  gardening  un¬ 
derestimates  the  value  of  compost  for 
growing  plants  indoors  or  out.  Its  beneficial 
effects  on  the  soil  itself  is  a  fact  accepted  by 
all.  Certainly,  then,  it  is  worthwhile  to  take 
some  time  in  selecting  and  blending  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  providing  the  right  conditions  for 
the  composting  process.  Home  owners  who 
live  close  to  their  neighbors  need  not  fear 
that  odors  from  the  pile  will  be  disagreeable. 
Properly  made,  a  compost  pile  has  no  odor. 

Autumn,  of  course,  is  an  excellent  time  to 
start  a  compost  pile,  for  deciduous  tree  leaves 
provide  an  abundant  nucleus.  But  to  many 
gardeners  a  compost  pile  is  a  matter  of  collect¬ 
ing  materials  whenever  available  from  the 
garden  or  the  kitchen  and  throwing  them  to¬ 
gether  through  the  season.  Therein  will  be 
found  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  failures  of 
some  gardeners  to  turn  out  a  batch  of  real 
compost.  Naturally  any  animal  or  vegetable 
material  heaped  together  for  a  period  of  time 
will  make  compost  of  sorts.  But  it  is  scarcely 
a  good  product,  nor  does  this  practice  put  to 
use  the  various  materials  for  best  results. 
GARDENING 

Materials  may  be  classed  in  various  ways. 
There  is  the  soft,  easily  rotted  stuff  such  as 
grass,  green  weeds,  vegetable  tops  and  kitchen 
waste.  Autumn  leaves,  hay,  partly  rotted  saw¬ 
dust  and  the  materials  from  vacuum  cleaners 
form  another  class.  Then  there  are  pine  nee¬ 
dles,  oak  leaves,  fresh  sawdust  and  shavings 
from  trees  such  as  pine  and  spruce,  and 
old  cabbage  and  corn  stalks.  These  resist  rot¬ 
ting  and  take  a  long  time  to  turn  into  com¬ 
post,  if  they  ever  do. 

Diseased  plants  or  plant  parts  and  weeds 
with  ripe  seed  heads  should  be  excluded.  The 
ritualistic  advocate  that  these  be  included,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  heat  of  the  compost  fer¬ 
mentation  will  act  as  a  sterilizer.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Many  disease  spores  are  so  resistant 
that  the  temperature  needed  to  destroy  them 
would  also  ruin  the  compost.  They  should  be 
burned  and  the  ashes  may  then  be  added  to  the 
pile.  This  will  do  some  good,  but  the  main 
thing  is  that  the  plants  will  not  be  left  around 
to  spread  their  disease. 

Air  and  moisture,  two  prime  requirements 
for  plant  growth,  are  also  the  requirements 
for  successful  composting.  Heat,  due  to  fer¬ 
mentation,  begins  when  the  materials  are 
heaped.  This  is  caused  by  certain  organisms, 
chiefly  bacteria.  Uncontrolled  heating  could 
result  in  molding,  even  burning.  On  the  other 
hand,  soggy  kitchen  wastes  and  wet  grass 
thrown  together  soon  become  a  wet,  slimy, 
sour-smelling  mass.  This  is  because  fermenta¬ 
tion  reaches  a  stage  and  then  stops. 

A  compost  pile,  or  heap,  can  be  made  in  a 
pit.  But  aside  from  the  work  involved,  the 
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chance  of  flooding  from  heavy  rains,  particu¬ 
larly  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  is 
too  great.  Bins  made  from  lumber,  brick,  or 
cement  blocks  are  excellent  for  composting. 
Heavy  chicken  wire  supported  by  stout  posts 
driven  into  the  ground,  may  also  be  used. 
However,  most  gardeners  prefer  to  build  the 
pile  right  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  level. 

The  size  of  the  heap  can  vary.  A  major  con¬ 
trolling  factor  will  be  the  materials,  whether 
these  are  collected  on  the  place  or  brought  in 
from  the  outside.  For  most  places  a  pile  six 
to  eight  feet  wide  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a 
four  to  five-foot  width  at  the  top,  is  a  good 
dimension  to  start.  Then  the  height  of  the 
pile  should  be  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials.  Soft,  heavy  matter  should  be  piled 
no  higher  than  three  feet.  A  mixture  of  all 
kinds  of  materials  can  go  up  to  four  feet.  If 
the  materials  are  the  lighter  kind,  five  to  six 
feet  can  be  attained. 

The  pile  is  begun  by  forking  over  the 
ground  several  inches  deep.  Then  a  base  is 
formed  by  covering  the  soil  with  the  rough¬ 
est  materials.  These  will  help  aerate  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pile.  A  layer  of  leaves,  peat  or  saw¬ 
dust  on  this  bottom  layer  will  catch  any  liquids 
that  seep  through  the  pile.  Then  the  materials 
available  are  added  layer  by  layer  in  a  con¬ 
sistent  pattern. 

Howqver,  in  order  to  get  a  uniform  humus 
product,  the  materials  must  be  roughly  mixed 
together.  Old  matted  materials  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  and  mixed  with  leaves  or  something  of 
a  lighter  nature.  Old  cornstalks  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  if  they  can  be  chopped  up.  They  do 
help  to  open  the  mass  for  air  and  prevent 
matting.  Hedge  clippings  unless  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  woody,  perform  a  similar  function.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  really  woody  matter 
should  be  excluded;  this  includes  tree  and 
shrub  branches,  twigs  found  among  the  leaves, 
and  indeed  any  other  foreign  material,  stones, 
wire  and  the  like,  that  might  foul  up  the 
compost. 

The  materials  are  added  in  layers  six  or 
twelve  inches  thick.  To  each  layer  should  be 
added  a  quantity  of  fresh  animal  or  poultry 
manure,  four  pounds  per  twelve  square  feet. 
If  fresh  manure  is  not  available,  the  commer¬ 
cial  or  dried  manures  or  chemical  fertilizer 
may  be  used,  one  pound  per  twelve  square 
feet.  These  fertilizers  serve  as  activators  and 
assure  fermentation. 

Each  layer  should  have  a  thin  covering  of 
garden  loam,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  no 
continued  bottom  next  page 
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Sitting  On  A  Picket  Fence 

Agnes  Babcock^  S’Ol  W.  183rd  St.,  New  York  33,  N.Y. 


Yes,  that’s  exactly  what  our  poor  violets 
do,  when  their  leaves  droop  over  the 
sharp  edges  of  plastic  pots.  Most  of  us  like 
plastic  pots:  their  weight  is  light,  they  are 
easy  to  clean  and  to  keep  clean,  and  the  rising 
fertilizer  salts  is  kept  down  to  a  minimum. 
But  for  me  the  sharp  edges  are  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  which  it  would  seem  you  share,  judging 
from  the  many  suggestions  in  the  African 
Violet  Magazine. 

Crossed  plastic  toothpicks  help  to  keep  the 
petioles  from  the  sharp  edges,  but  a  slight 
jostling  knocks  them  awry,  and  sometimes 
the  petioles  are  broken  before  we  become 
aware  of  the  displacement.  Thus,  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  plant  is  spoiled.  Plastic  doilies 
are  better,  I  think;  but  they,  too,  have  disad¬ 
vantages.  Watering  from  the  top,  which  some 
of  us  prefer,  is  made  more  difficult  with  their 
use;  for  if  they  aren’t  anchored  with  tooth¬ 
picks  they  dance  around.  I’ve  purchased  little 
plastic  trellises  and  cut  them  up  to  make 
“fences”  around  the  plants;  but  that  doesn’t 
work  too  well,  either.  The  trouble  is  more 
marked  and  serious  with  Supreme  or  Amazon 
type  foliage,  which  sometimes  breaks  off  over 
night.  For  me  this  marring  and  breaking  is 
far  more  serious  than  the  mere  rising  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  salts. 

However,  I  think  we  could  do  something 
about  correcting  this  situation.  Here  is  my 

idea: 

If  plastic  pots  were  made  with  a  rounded 
edge  (or  a  flange)  instead  of  the  present  sharp 
edge,  the  petioles  of  our  treasured  violets 
could  rest  contentedly  on  the  edge  with  nary 
a  scar.  Time  now  used  in  trying  to  avoid 
damage  to  our  plants  would  be  saved.  Cash, 
too!  Toothpick  props,  etc.,  aren’t  exactly  on 
the  free  list.  In  some  cases  they  cost  almost 


as  much  as  the  plastic  pots.  Thus,  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  decided  a  slight  additional  charge 
was  necessary  to  improve  his  product  for 
our  use,  we  would  still  be  ahead  in  time  and 
money. 


A  rouBded  edge  or  a 
flange  on  plastic  pots 
would  eliminate  worry 
with  petiole  damage 
from  the  pot  rim.  Too, 
such  a  rim  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  that  is  spent 
protecting  plants  from 
this  kind  of  difficulty. 


If  only  a  few  of  us  link  hands  and  ask  for 
a  change  in  the  design  of  plastic  pots  we  shall 
get  nowhere,  Tm  afraid.  But  with  the  backing 
of  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  perhaps  we  could  accomplish  our 
goal. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  learn  what 
you  think  of  this  suggestion.  Or  do  you  have 
a  better  one?  Do  take  a  few  moments  away 
from  admiring  that  new  cultivar  you  just 
brought  home,  and  send  in  your  views  on  the 
subject,  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  toward 
more  happiness  for  our  loved  African  violet 
children  • 


REQUISITES  OF  A  PRODUCTIVE  COMPOST  PILE 


continued  from  page  100 
more.  Over  this  should  be  sprinkled  two 
pounds  of  superphosphate.  In  addition  to  sup¬ 
plying  lime  and  phosphorus,  this  will  absorb 
all  odors.  Layer  by  layer  this  pile  is  complet¬ 
ed.  The  tapered  top  is  then  covered  with  two 
inches  of  garden  soil.  Then  the  mass  is  wet 
down.  Adding  water  while  the  pile  is  being 
built  may  result  in  waterlogging,  which  will 
check  fermentation.  A  recommendation  often 
given  is  to  make  a  hollow  in  the  top  of  the 
pile,  to  catch  rain  water. 

Leaves  alone  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Any  of  the  advertised  activators  can  be 


used.  These  will,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  reduce  the  pile  to  a  good  grade  of  com¬ 
post.  The  heating  process  should  be  watched. 
Within  a  few  days  the  temperature  in  the  pile 
may  rise  to  160  degrees.  So  long  as  there  is 
enough  moisture  available,  there  is  no  danger 
of  damage.  After  a  few  weeks  the  heating 
should  subside.  If  it  continues,  holes  should 
be  made  through  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
pile  to  improve  aeration.  A  pole  pushed  down 
through  the  center  and  held  there  for  ten 
minutes  will,  when  withdrawn,  give  an  idea 
of  the  temperature.  • 
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Right,  The  information  booth,  at  the  Garden 
Show,  sponsored  by  the  North  Shore  African 
Violet  Society  of  Long  Island,  New  York. 


Left,  Pictured  at  the  Wichita  Saintpaulia  Society 
and  Fantasy  Violet  Society  show  are  two  of  the 
award  winners,  Lois  Ratzlaff,  left,  received  the 
silver  award  for  best  plant  in  the  show  and  the 
silver  award  for  sweepstakes,  destine  Clerico, 
right,  received  the  second  sweepstakes  award. 
The  show  was  held  in  St.  Anthony’s  Community 
Center. 


Deadline  dates:  For  December  iss'iie  September  1st;  For  March  issue  December  1st;  For  June 
issue  March  1st;  for  September  issue  June  1st. 

A  few  items  you  should  know:  No  photos  can  be  returned.  Please  do  NOT  SEND  ME  NEGA¬ 
TIVES.  Please  send  no  netvspaper  clippings.  Show  Neivs  must  be  confined  to  200  words  or  less. 

Eunice  Fisher,  Show  Editor,  Route  3  Box  284,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


©THE  NORTH  SHORE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  of  Long  Island  held  its  third  an¬ 
nual  show  at  American  Legion  Hall,  Halesite, 
Long  Island,  on  May  6-7.  Theme  of  the  show 
was  “The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society 
of  Long  Island  Salutes  the  Postal  Service.” 
Arrangements  featured  such  classes  as 
Stamps,  Airmail,  Special  Delivery  and  the 
Mailman’s  Nemesis,  The  Dog. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Moffatt  was  general  chair¬ 
man.  Cochairmen  were  Mrs.  Leroy  Van  Hou- 
ten  and  Mrs.  Kirt  Kuhn;  Mrs.  Harold  Glick 
and  Mrs.  William  Hube  were  horticultural 
cochairmen. 

•THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  will  stage  its  show  as  part  of  the 
annual  San  Francisco  Flower  Show  to  be 
held  in  the  Garden  Center  and  Hall  of  Flow¬ 
ers  building  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  9th  Avenue 
and  Lincoln  Way,  San  Francisco.  The  show 
will  be  open  to  the  public  on  August  25-26th 
from  12:00  noon  to  10:00  p.m.  and  on  August 
27,  from  12:00  noon  to  6:00  p.m. 


•THE  WICHITA  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY 
and  the  WICHITA  FANTASY  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SOCIETY  held  their  fourth  African 
violet  show  March  4-5,  1961.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Cleri¬ 
co  was  show  chairman  and  Mrs.  H.  Johnson, 
cochairman.  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Ratzlaff  served  as 
staging  chairman  with  Mrs.  Floyd  Dunn  as 
cochairman.  The  theme  of  the  show  was 
“Violets  from  Heaven.” 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Ratzlaff  was  awarded  silver 
trays  for  queen  of  the  show  and  for  sweep- 
stakes.  She  was  given  a  rosette  for  second 
best  plant  in  the  show.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Clerico  won 
second  sweepstakes.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Lallement 
had  the  largest  plant  and  best  arrangement. 
Mrs.  Lela  Burton,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  had 
the  best  arrangement  in  unusual  container. 
There  were  a  number  of  blue  ribbon  winners. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dunlap,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Wesley  Jarrett,  Tonganoxie, 
Kansas;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Davis,  Pratt,  Kansas;  and 
Mrs.  Virgil  Haney,  Turon,  Kansas. 
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MAXINE  WANGBERG 
1400  N.  118th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Deadline  dates  for  Club  News  contributions:  For  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  June  1st;  for  Decennber  issue,  September  1st; 

for  March  issue,  December  Jst;  for  June  issue,  March  1st. 


•Activities  of  the  Capital  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  California  have  been  unlimited  in  vari¬ 
ation.  Last  September  the  club  had  as  its 
special  guest  Mrs.  S.  P.  Vandervoort  of  Stock- 
ton,  who  gave  a  demonstration  on  making 
African  violet  pictures  with  dried  blossoms. 
Mrs.  Lester  Brown,  also  of  Stockton,  showed 
how  to  make  pot  pourri  jars  and  sachet  bags. 
This  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  program. 
In  October  they  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thomas  from  Walnut 
Creek,  who  gave  an  informative  talk  on  Af¬ 
rican  violet  culture.  In  November  they  were 
privileged  to  have  Mrs.  L.  A.  Abbott  from  the 
Sacramento  Saintpaulia  Society,  who  spoke 
on  “African  Violets  in  Alaska.”  In  December 
they  had  their  annual  Christmas  party.  The 
guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Helen  Gray,  showed  how 
to  gift  wrap  plants,  and  also  new  and  clever 
ideas  on  tying  packaged  gifts.  The  program 
was  completed  with  Christmas  music  and  a 
gift  exchange.  In  January  a  demonstration  on 
propagation  by  leaf,  and  plant  division,  was 
given  by  Mrs.  L.  Butters  and  Mrs.  S.  Yochim. 
Mr.  Theodore  Carty  showed  colored  slides  of 
African  violet  displays.  In  February  Mrs.  Jo 
Roberts  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  recently  visited 
the  Islands,  told  the  club  about  African  vio¬ 
lets  in  Hawaii.  She  showed  colored  slides  of 
her  trip. 

•The  Capital  City  African  Violet  Society  of 
Springfield,  Illinois  chose  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  to  lead  the  group  through  the  year  of 
1961:  president,  G.  K.  Judd,  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Sgro;  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen 
Bridges;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wetterau. 
These  officers  were  installed  January  27th 
by  Mrs.  Virginia  Neff. 

•The  Glouchester  County  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety,  New  Jersey,  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year:  president,  Mrs.  J. 
Wilmer  Zee;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Louise  Shel¬ 
don;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Toomey;  historian,  Mrs.  Herbert  Newkirk. 
This  group  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary 
in  April.  An  annual  event  of  the  Society  is  a 
garden  party  in  the  form  of  a  covered  dish 
supper  at  which  time  husbands  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  entertained. 

•The  Wichita  Saintpaulia  Society,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  elected  the  following  officers  for 
1961-62:  president,  Mrs.  Willard  Newcomer; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Carl  Eby;  secretary,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Waterbury;  treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Black. 
•The  North  Shore  African  Violet  Society  of 
Long  Island,  New  York  managed  to  meet 


monthly  despite  the  deep  snow  and  very  cold 
weather  in  the  area.  The  January  meeting 
featured  Mrs.  James  Herrmann,  who  present¬ 
ed  a  most  instructive  demonstration  on  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  using  African  violets.  At 
the  January  meeting  a  luncheon  was  held  at 
the  Ideal  Restaurant  in  Huntington  Station. 
On  February  16  a  panel  —  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roxlau,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Van  Houten  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Moffatt  —  showed  how  to  groom, 
dress  and  transport  show  plants.  Oriental  food 
was  featured  at  the  February  21st  luncheon  in 
the  Mei  Ting  Restaurant  in  Huntington.  From 
February  18  through  28th,  the  club  was 
honored  to  be  invited  to  present  an  educa¬ 
tional  booth  at  the  Long  Island  Nurseryman’s 
Show,  held  in  Roosevelt  Raceway,  West  New¬ 
bury.  Society  members  manned  it  from  10  a.m. 
until  10  p.m.  daily,  passing  out  rooted  leaves, 
small  plants  and  much  advice. 

•The  officers  for  the  Bi-County  African  Violet 
Society,  Illinois  are  as  follows:  president, 
Mrs.  Harris  Beer;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Castle;  secretary,  Mrs.  John  Turney;  treasur¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Robert  Lindblom.  Officers  hold  office 
for  a  two  year  term. 

•The  officers  of  the  Upper  Pinellas  African 
Violet  Society,  Largo,  Florida  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  meeting  two  outstanding  out-of-town 
African  violet  enthusiasts.  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Kuder  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  who  won  the 
Silver  Cup  and  Sweepstakes  Award  in  De¬ 
troit  in  1959,  was  the  house  guest  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Suder  in  December.  Mrs.  Suder  in¬ 
vited  the  officers  to  a  tea  to  meet  Mrs.  Kuder 
and  all  were  inspired  by  her  hints  on  how  to 
grow  better  violets.  Mrs.  Kuder  also  presented 
rooted  leaves  from  some  of  her  prize-winning 
plants  to  the  guests. 

In  February,  Mrs.  Harry  Peterson  enter¬ 
tained  with  a  luncheon  for  Mrs.  Edna  Buchta 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Buchta  gave  a  de¬ 
monstration  and  information  on  how  to  groom 
plants  for  a  show.  The  Pinellas  group  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  display  in  March  so  Mrs.  Buchta’s  re¬ 
marks  were  well  received.  The  Florida  vio- 
leters  are  always  glad  to  meet  winter  visitors 
and  would  be  happy  if  those  coming  to  the 
Largo  area  would  get  in  touch  with  one  of 
the  local  members. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Columbus, 
Ohio  has  planned  an  interesting  summer  sche¬ 
dule.  The  June  meeting  will  be  a  bus  trip  to 
Granger  Gardens,  Medina,  Ohio,  where  Mrs. 
Grace  Eyerdom,  always  a  gracious  hostess, 
will  conduct  a  trip  through  the  fascinating 
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Granger  Greenhouses.  July  will  be  a  picnic  at 
Whetstone  Park,  the  home  and  exhibit  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Rose  Society  of  America.  August 
will  be  a  pilgrimage  to  the  homes  of  several 
members  to  see  how  they  grow  our  favorite 
indoor  plant. 

•Twenty-five  members  and  guests  of  the 
Wachusett  African  Violet  Society  of  Gardner, 
Massachusetts  attended  a  very  successful 
Christmas  party  at  the  home  of  Miss  Betty 
La  Fleur.  Original  games,  gift  exchange  and 
lunch  served  on  a  most  attractive  table  were 
part  of  the  program  prepared  by  Miss  Hazel 
Curtis,  Miss  Betty  La  Fleur,  Mrs.  Ida  Violette 
and  Mrs.  Madeline  Rafferty. 

•The  following  officers  were  installed  to  serve 
the  South  Bend  African  Violet  Club,  Indiana 
in  1961:  president,  Mrs.  Daniel  Wise;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Clifford  Hover;  secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Molloy,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Mr.  L.  H.  Bishop. 
These  officers  were  installed  by  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Martin,  a  member  of  the  Twin  City  Club,  also 
of  South  Bend,  following  a  Christmas  lunche¬ 
on  and  gift  exchange,  at  Hertel’s  Dining 
Room,  on  December  8,  1960. 

•The  Springfield  African  Violet  Society, 
Springfield,  Missouri  held  its  Christmas  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Benton  Linder.  It 
was  a  combined  business  meeting  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  following  officers:  president,  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Brundege;  vice  president,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Reynolds;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Parks; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Bales. 

•The  Chico  African  Violet  Society,  California 
ended  its  year  with  the  annual  Christmas 
party  and  potluck  luncheon.  At  the  January 
meeting  Mrs.  Roy  Lowry  conducted  a  colorful 
candle  installation  ceremony.  Seated  were; 
president,  Mrs.  Mary  Seay;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Fay  Chab;  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Whitney; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Boysol.  Corsages  of  Afri¬ 
can  violets  interlaced  with  contrasting  pastel 
ribbons  were  made  by  Mrs.  Max  Dodge  and 
presented  to  the  new  officers.  Reports  on  the 
Regional  Council  of  African  Violet  Societies 
held  in  Sacramento  were  given  by  Mrs.  Seay, 
Mrs.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Chab.  The  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  was  plans  concerning  the  Con¬ 
ference  April  7th  and  8th  at  the  Claremont 
Hotel  in  Berkeley.  The  guest  speaker  was 
Floyd  Johnson  of  Canandaigua,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Whitney  was  installed  as  recording  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  council. 

•At  the  December  meeting  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  1961:  president,  Mrs.  Bette  Ward;  vice 
president.  Miss  Edith  Peterson;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Delia  Symonds;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Ellen  Schloffel;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Dunn.  The  December  meeting  is 
always  a  Christmas  party.  This  past  year,  to 
celebrate  the  club’s  new  home  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Garden  Center  Building,  it  had  a  special 


Christmas  party  which  was  much  enjoyed  by 
all. 

•The  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Park¬ 
ersburg,  West  Virginia  installed  the  following 
officers  at  the  December  meeting:  president, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Watson;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Don 
Blue;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  An¬ 
derson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Smith;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Andy  Swearingen. 
Mrs.  J.  Verner  Alexander,  past  president,  con¬ 
ducted  the  installation  service  and  presented 
each  officer  and  chairman  with  a  gift  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  their  service  during  her  term 
of  office.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Watson  then  presented 
Mrs.  Alexander  with  a  past  presidents’  pin 
and  a  gift  from  the  group. 

•The  Santa  Clara  Valley  African  Violet  Club, 
California  was  founded  October  15,  1957 

through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Edith  Waller.  An 
eager  group  of  violet  lovers  from  several 
areas  in  the  valley  gathered  in  Mrs.  Waller’s 
home  to  start  a  club  dedicated  to  the  study, 
culture  and  exhibition  of  African  violets. 
From  the  original  group  of  8  founders,  the 
club  now  has  grown  to  31  members,  at  which 
number  the  club  was  closed.  Visitors  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome  and  a  waiting  list  is  kept  for 
new  members  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  each  month  in  the  members’ 
home  after  a  potluck  luncheon.  There  are 
people  in  the  club  who  grow  violets  under 
lights,  in  basements,  or  on  carts,  and  those 
who  grow  in  windows  and  in  greenhouses. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  comparison  in 
methods  by  seeing  the  different  ways  of  grow¬ 
ing  through  meeting  in  the  homes.  There  are 
many  ideas  and  discussions  in,  the  group 
and  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  friendship. 
Three  fine  shows  have  been  held  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Emporium,  Stevens  Creek  Road, 
one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  the 
valley. 

Mrs.  Waller,  the  founder,  is  a  hybridizer 
who  has  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  she  graciously  shares  with  the 
club.  She  has  a  small  commercial  greenhouse, 
as  does  another  member,  Mrs.  Madeline 
Gonzales,  who,  also,  is  always  glad  to  share 
her  knowledge.  The  club  has  taken  nice  trips 
in  a  group  to  violet  nurseries  in  nearby  towns 
where  a  picnic  lunch  and  a  general  good  time 
combined  with  serious  searching  for  new  var¬ 
ieties  and  possible  show  plants  that  end  the 
day  with  a  happy  satisfaction  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  president,  Mrs.  Ann  Fogg  and  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Madeline  Gonzales  are  tireless 
workers  in  promoting  joy  in  growing  good 
violets. 

•The  Boot  Hill  Saintpaulia  Club  of  Dodge 
City,  Kansas  held  its  annual  family  night 
dinner  at  the  Reddy  Kilowatt  Room  on  De¬ 
cember  19,  1960.  Hostesses  were  Mrs.  Sid  Free¬ 
land,  Mrs.  Guy  Sayler,  Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson, 
Miss  Annie  Laurie  Blender  and  Mrs.  M.  E. 
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Mullen.  After  dinner  and  a  short  business 
meeting  secret  violet  sisters  were  revealed 
and  a  gift  exchange  was  held. 

•On  October  13,  1960,  a  group  of  eleven  ladies 
met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  O.  C.  Dean  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Collierville  African  Violet  Society 
of  Collierville,  Tennessee.  This  chapter  was 
sponsored  by  the  Memphis,  Tennessee  Chapter 
and  by  the  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  president, 
Mrs.  O.  C.  Dean;  vice  president,  Mrs.  B.  I. 
Gretzinger;  secretary- treasurer,  Mrs.  Vander 
T.  Byron.  Now,  in  February,  the  club  has  17 
enthusiastic  members,  who  have  begun  work 
on  a  show,  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1962. 
•The  Jamestown  African  Violet  Club,  James¬ 
town,  New  York  accepted  an  invitation  to  vis¬ 
it  Mrs.  Nelson  Wheaton,  Hamburg,  New  York 
at  its  September  meeting.  A  picnic  lunch  was 
served  at  noon,  Mrs.  Wheaton  being  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Nelson  McMahon,  also  of  Hamburg. 
More  than  50  members  and  guests  participated 
in  a  tour  of  homes  at  the  October  meeting. 
Those  who  opened  their  homes  were,  Mrs. 
Marvin  Lofgren,  Mrs.  Lavern  Clawson  and 
Mrs.  George  Hall.  Following  the  tour  tea  was 
served  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  Cole.  The 
tea  table  was  centered  with  an  arrangement 
in  keeping  with  the  fall  season  with  violets 
predominating.  The  November  meeting  was 
opened  with  the  president,  Mrs.  Vernon 
Burmeister  presiding.  Mrs.  Richard  Aim  read 
a  Thanksgiving  prayer.  A  gift  of  $10.00  was 
voted  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  $10.00  to 
the  Post  Journal  Christmas  Happiness  Fund. 
Mrs.  Murray  Smith  gave  a  talk  on  diseases 
and  insects  affecting  African  violets. 

The  club  held  its  annual  Christmas  party 
at  the  December  meeting.  A  luncheon  was 
served  with  hospitality  chairman  Mrs.  Charles 
Wuertzer  in  charge  of  arrangements;  Mrs. 
Harry  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Lavern  Clawson  had 
charge  of  table  decorations;  place  cards  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Murray  Smith.  Each  member 
was  presented  with  a  violet  plant.  Colored 
slides  of  National,  State  and  local  African 
violet  shows  were  shown  at  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  by  Mrs.  Elroy  Pratt  and  narrated  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Johnson. 

•The  Oklahoma  African  Violet  Society,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  president,  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Hughes;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Richard 
Struck;  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Benson;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Copson. 

•Installation  of  officers  was  the  high-light  of 
the  January  meeting  of  the  First  African  Vio¬ 
let  Study  Club  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio  and  the 
following  were  installed:  president,  Mrs.  John 
Torma;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Ellis  Reese; 
second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Charles  Goodell; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Roy  Tisher;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
John  Gage.  Mrs.  John  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Novotny,  installing  officers,  presented  each 


incoming  officer  with  a  violet  plant  tied  with 
the  color  of  ribbon  appropriate  for  he-r  office 
•New  officers  for  the  African  Violet  Club  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  are  as  follows:  president, 

Mrs.  Victor  Gaug;  vice  president,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hyer;  secretary,  Mrs.  Orrin  Bryant;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Robert  Cook. 

•The  Winnipeg  African  Violet  Society,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Canada  held  its  January  meeting  in  the 
Broadway  Building,  when  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  were  given  and  the  following  officers 
elected  for  1961:  president,  A.  W.  Sellers;  vice 
president,  M.  C.  Jamieson;  secretary,  Mrs.  N. 
Calder;  treasurer,  K.  Barnes.  A  feature  of  the 
year’s  work  was  the  printing  of  a  booklet  con¬ 
taining  papers  on  violets  written  by  members 
and  friends  in  the  past  year.  This  booklet  was 
given  to  all  members.  During  the  evening  Mrs, 
K.  Johanneson  demonstrated  how  African 
violets  may  be  arranged  in  corsages,  and  Ken 
Barnqs  stressed  cleanliness  in  the  growing 
of  African  violets. 

•The  Peninsula  Saintpaulia  Society  of  Red¬ 
wood  City,  California  organized  July  10,  1957, 
was  the  first  African  Violet  Society  on  the 
peninsula.  “We  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
African  Violet  Society.  At  the  Hillsdale  Flow¬ 
er  Festival  in  October,  1957  we  exhibited  an 
attractive  African  Violet  Tree  and  won  the 
Award  of  Merit.  A  demonstration  on  making 
and  planting  the  tree  was  shown  on  TV  and 
in  the  local  newspaper.  In  May  1958,  we  took 
part  in  the  Mother’s  Day  Flower  Show  in 
Redwood  City,  and  won  several  blue  ribbons. 
The  following  year  we  again  participated  and 
took  first  place.  Every  year  we  take  part  in 
the  San  Mateo  County  Fair  and  Floral  Fiesta. 
In  1958  we  entered  an  educational  exhibit, 
using  over  100  violets  in  pots.  We  received 
third  award  on  our  exhibit.  This  year,  as  well 
as  in  1959,  the  club  won  many  ribbons  for  pot¬ 
ted  plants  at  the  Fiesta.  We  won  a  sweepstakes 
at  the  Hillsdale  Flower  Festival  in  1958  and 
also  in  1959.  The  first  standard  African  violet 
show  on  the  peninsula  was  presented  by  our 
club  on  March  4,  1959.  At  the  V/estlake  Spring 
Flower  Show  in  April  we  recieved  many  rib¬ 
bons  for  our  violets,  and  at  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  African  violet  show,  we  won  the 
rosette  for  2nd  Queen  of  the  Show.  At  the 
Burlingame  Flower  Show  in  June,  we  won 
ribbons  on  every  specimen  we  entered  and  a 
special  award  for  a  collection  of  seedlings  in 
bloom.  The  Saintpaulia  Mocking  Birds  are  our 
Junior  group  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
local  shows  since  they  were  organized  in  No¬ 
vember,  1958.” 


—  ANNUAL  VACATION  — 

The  Knoxville  office  will  be  closed  for 
vacation  from  July  1st  to  July  17th.  No  one 
will  be  present  to  answer  correspondence  or 
other  communications. — -Editor 
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RESEARCH 


Why  Support  Research? 

Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Reed,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


The  National  Convention  is  always  a  most 
enjoyable  experience,  and  French  Lick 
vas  one  of  the  best.  One  member  really  sur¬ 
prised  me  when  she  asked,  “What  use  is  re¬ 
search?”  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before 
that  anyone  present  at  a  National  Convention, 
surrounded  by  the  products  of  research,  could 
wonder  whether  research  was  of  use  or  not. 
Such  head-shrinking  experiences  are  most 
beneficial,  as  they  force  you  to  give  specific 
answers  to  questions  you  had  assumed 
were  obvious  to  all.  It  might  be  helpful  to 
write  down  some  questions  and  answers 
which  spell  out  my  ideas  as  to  why  our  So¬ 
ciety  should  support  research. 

Q.  What  is  research? 

A.  Research  is  the  search  for  information.  It 
can  be  very  simple,  as  when  you  try  to  find 
out  how  much  your  son  spent  on  his  last  date, 
or  extremely  complicated,  as  when  you  try 
to  discover  the  chemical  formula  for  chloro¬ 
phyll. 

Q.  Is  all  research  useful? 

A.  A  rather  meaningless  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  distinguish  between  basic  research 
and  applied  research.  Basic  research  is  the 
study  of  subjects  from  which  there  is  no  dollar 
gain  in  sight.  Applied  research  employs  basic 
research  data  to  produce  a  direct  result  of 
financial  or  other  value  to  people.  Actually 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  where  basic  re¬ 
search  leaves  off  and  applied  research  begins. 
But  the  basic  research  occurs  first. 

Q.  What  specific  research  is  important  for 
African  violet  lovers? 

A.  Hybridizing  is  definitely  research  and  is 
the  most  important  kind  for  us.  Without  hy¬ 
bridization  and  selection  among  the  progeny, 
we  would  have  only  the  wild  species  and 
isolated  sports  to  grow.  If  the  Baron  von 
Saint  Paul  had  not  been  curious  about  the 
wild  species  and  had  not  sent  them  to  Europe 
for  study,  we  wouldn’t  have  any  African  vio¬ 
lets  at  all. 

Q.  There  are  already  some  8,000  named  varie¬ 
ties  of  African  violets.  Why  carry  out  research 
to  produce  even  more? 

A.  Some  of  the  varieties  which  won  prizes  at 
this  Convention  were  no  better  than  those  at 
previous  Conventions.  However,  people  won’t 
travel  long  distances  to  see  the  old  varieties 
win  prizes  over  again.  Unless  there  are  new 
varieties,  there  will  be  no  Conventions,  no 
magazine,  and  no  Society  —  after  a  few  years. 
Q.  Is  hybridizing  research  more  important  for 


African  violets  than  for  roses  or  rhododen¬ 
drons? 

A.  Yes,  indeed.  Most  people  cannot  propagate 
roses  and  rhododendrons  in  the  home.  They 
must  buy  them  if  they  want  them.  Thus  old 
varieties  can  hold  on  for  years  if  the  nurseries 
so  desire.  Violets  can  spread  like  a  prairie 
fire,  by  leaf  cuttings,  so  old  varieties  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  to  replacement.  The  grow¬ 
er  with  old  varieties  cannot  compete  with 
the  one  who  has  new  selections. 

Q.  Is  hybridizing  the  only  field  where  research 
is  needed? 

A.  No,  everyone  knows  that  pest  control  and 
cultural  conditions  of  all  sorts  are  still  far 
from  perfect.  Much  of  this  research  will  be 
supported  by  the  chemical  companies.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  hybridization  can  provide  disease 
resistant  violets  and  thus  eliminate  the  nuis¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  the  now  necessary  chem¬ 
ical  protection  of  the  plants. 

Q.  Do  big  companies  invest  in  research? 

A.  BecJ^man  Instruments  invests  25  per  cent 
of  its  total  sales  dollar  in  research.  Litton  In¬ 
dustries  invests  20  per  cent  of  sales,  Minneap¬ 
olis-Honey  well  10  per  cent,  and  even  National 
Cash  Register  turns  back  5  per  cent  of  its 
sales  into  research.  These  companies*  are 
“stingy”  with  their  dividends  in  order  that 
more  of  their  gross  income  can  go  back  into 
research. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  African  Violet  Society 
invest  in  research? 

A.  Something  under  two  per  cent  of  its  total 
income.  This  does  not  come  from  the  dues  of 
regular  members  but  from  the  commercial 
members,  clubs,  and  other  generous  persons 
who  respond  to  the  pleas  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rose- 
brock,  Chairman  of  the  Boyce  Edens  Research 
Fund. 

Q.  Why  not  let  the  hybridizers  support  their 
own  research? 

A.  They  already  do,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses.  All  of  them  donate  their  time  to  the 
cause,  and  grants  to  aid  them  with  expenses 
help  cut  their  losses  but  yield  them  no  profit. 

Q.  If  the  future  progress  of  the  Society  is 
based  on  ite  investments  in  research,  how  can 
more  money  be  raised? 

A.  There  are  many  clubs  that  contribute  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  Research  Fund,  and  the  majority 
of  growers  who  advertise  in  the  magazine  are 
not  commercial  members.  Even  a  slight  re¬ 
sponse  in  these  two  areas  would  double  our 
research  support.  We  can  move  as  rapidly  as 
we  wish.  • 
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Hea'd  and  upper  portion  of  normal  adult  female  bur¬ 
rowing  nematode  (left).  Note  cavity,  caused  by  de¬ 
hydration,  in  the  nematode  (right)  after  5  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  dextrose  and  water. 


Sugar  Kills  Nematodes 

Please  read  page  22  on  Nematodes 

ORDINARY  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  nematocides  ever  tested,  according 
to  a  recent  report  from  USDA’s  Horticultural 
Field  Laboratory  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

After  being  mixed  with  nematode-infested 
soil,  at  rates  of  1  to  5  per  cent  by  weight, 
sugar  killed  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  nema¬ 
todes  within  24  hours.  Destruction  was  so 
complete  that  no  microscopic  trace  of  the 
nematodes  could  be  detected. 

These  findings,  by  ARS  plant  pathologist 
W.  A.  Feder  and  associates,  are  the  first 
demonstration  of  nematocidal  activity  in  a 
material  not  generally  classed  as  toxic.  Feder 
says  the  sugar  kills  the  pests  by  increasing 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  soil  solution  in 
which  they  live.  He  explains  the  killing  pro¬ 
cess  this  way: 

Enough  sugar  is  added  to  the  soil  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  amount  of  dissolved  solids  in 
the  soil  solution  than  in  the  cell  fluid  of  the 
nematodes.  Because  liquid  tends  to  move  from 
a  less  concentrated  solution  to  one  more  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  (osmosis),  the  body  fluid 
moves  out  of  the  nematodes,  and. they  die  as 
a  result  of  dehydration  (exosmosis). 

Feder  discovered  the  nematocidal  activity 
of  sugar  when  he  added  sucrose  (cane  sugar) 
to  soil  to  test  the  sugar’s  value  as  a  nutrient 
for  increasing  populations  of  nematodes  and 
of  nematode  -  capturing  fungi.  Twenty  -  four 
hours  later,  he  found  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
number  of  nematodes  in  the  soil  samples. 

In  the  followup  tests,  in  which  sucrose 
was  added  to  nematode-infested  soils  at  the 
rate  of  5  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  soil,  all 
nematodes  were  dead  within  24  hours.  Some 
killing  was  evident  after  10  minutes  in  soil 
containing  as  little  as  1,000  parts  per  million 
of  sugar.  The  possibility  that  a  pathogenic 
agent  instead  of  sugar  was  killing  the  nema¬ 
todes  was  ruled  out  by  obtaining  similar  re¬ 
sults  when  nematodes  were  added  to  steam- 
sterilized  soil  -  sugar  mixtures.  Nematodes 
thrived  in  a  weak  sucrose-water  solution, 
which  showed  sucrose  itself  was  not  toxic  to 
them. 

These  findings  led  Feder  to  theorize  that 


the  nematodes  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  higher  osmotic  pressure  created  by  the 
sugar  in  the  soil  solution.  To  test  this  theory, 
he  placed  nematodes  in  distilled  water  con¬ 
taining  sucrose  or  glucose  in  amounts  ranging 
from  1  to  100  per  cent  on  a  weight- volume 
basis.  Osmotic  pressure  in  the  solutions  varied 
from  0.67  atmospheres  to  120  atmospheres  (1 
atmosphere  is  roughly  equal  to  air  pressure 
at  sea  level). 

Within  an  hour,  all  nematodes  were  dead 
in  the  solutions  containing  30  to  40  per  cent 
sucrose  or  10  per  cent  glucose.  Osmotic  pres¬ 
sures  of  these  solutions  were  about  22  atmos¬ 
pheres  for  the  sucrose  and  12  atmospheres 
for  the  glucose. 

Nematodes  removed  from  the  sugar  solu¬ 
tions  within  10  to  15  minutes  and  placed  in 
tap  water  usually  recovered  form  and  motili¬ 
ty.  But  those  removed  after  15  minutes  were 
seriously  injured  and  eventually  died. 

The  test  was  carried  further  by  adding 
sugar  to  samples  of  nematode-infested  soil  of 
varying  moisture  contents.  As  the  amount  of 
moisture  went  down,  sugar  concentration  and 
nematode  mortality  went  up. 

Feder  concluded  that  the  addition  of  spe¬ 
cific  amounts  of  sugar  to  nematode-infested 
soils  of  known  moisture  content  will  result  in 
predictable  percentages  of  nematode  kill. 

Greenhouse  and  field  tests  confirmed  these 
laboratory  findings.  Okra,  corn,  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  and  sour  orange  plants  grown  in  nema¬ 
tode-infested  soil,  to  which  sugar  had  been 
added  before  planting,  had  roots  that  were 
free  of  nematodes.  (The  nematode  species  in¬ 
cluded  parasites  such  as  burrowing,  citrus, 
lesion,  awl,  sting,  and  root-knot,  as  well  as 
nonparasitic,  free  -  living  nematodes.)  The 
amount  of  sugar  required  varied  with  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  time  of 
treatment.  With  soil  moisture  at  1  to  2  per 
cent,  for  example,  1  per  cent  of  dextrose  effec¬ 
tively  reduced  root-knot  nematodes  on  okra. 

Okra  plants  grown  in  sugar  treated  soils 
were  healthier  and  produced  more  roots  with 
less  galling  than  plants  in  untreated  soils. 
Growth  of  corn  and  citrus  was  apparently 
retarded.  But  the  citrus  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  recovered  when  the  sugar  was  flushed 
out  of  the  soil  with  water  24  hours  after 
treatment. 

Nematodes  are  among  the  world’s  most 
destructive  parasites.  They  are  very  widely 
distributed  and  probably  damage  every  crop 
each  year.  Uncontrolled  infestations  often 
build  up  to  the  point  that  land  becomes  unfit 
for  economical  production. 

Since  sugar  is  nontoxic,  readily  available, 
and  relatively  inexpensive,  it  may  offer  a 
practical  means  of  controlling  nematodes  in 
many  areas.  Research  now  underway  may  re¬ 
veal  other  compounds  that  are  equally  effec¬ 
tive  at  lower  application  rates.  • 
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TRU-GREEN  ORGANIC  CHELATES 

Nurseryman's  Mix  —  A  professional  blend  of 
iron,  zinc  and  manganese. 

1  02.  Trial  Pkg.  _  29c 

8  oz.  Basic  Can  _  $1.59 

Tru-Green  Iron 

1  oz.  Trial  Pkg.  _  29c 

8  oz.  Basic  Can  _  $1.39 

Drop  us  a  card  for  your  copy 
of  the  Tru-Green  Hunger  Chart 

SPONGE-ROK  SALES 

2112  Hubbard  Ave.  Middleton,  Wis. 


PLANTS  —  ROOTED  CUTTINGS  —  LEAVES 

Newest  and  Older  Varieties 
Write  for  List 

MRS.  COURT  JOHNSTON 

Route  T,  Box  48  Carrollton,  III. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
PLANTLET  PROMOTEIl 

Use  the  first  of  its  kind.  A  product  that  both 
enhances  roots  and  greatly  PROMOTES  the 
PRODUCTION  of  NEW  PLANTS  on  a  leaf.  It 
contains  ADENINE,  the  miracle  bud  promot¬ 
ing  factor.  Increases  in  number  of  plants  of 
50 Tr  to  70%  are  not  uncommon.  Join  the 
parade  of  satisfied  customers. 

Price:  5  tablets,  $1.00 
12  tablets.  $1.98 

Residents  of  Ohio  please  include  3c  or  6c 
sales  tax  respectively. 

Each  tablet  will  treat  30  to  40  leaves. 

T.  P.  LABORATORY 

Box  8425  Cleveland  34,  Ohio 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

BEST  of  OLD  and  NEW 
—  Send  Stamp  for  List 

MARY  0.  BLACKBURN 

404  Montlieu  Ave.  High  Point',  N.  C. 


NOW  .  .  .  with  NEW 
Molded  Fiberglass  TRAYSI 

Interchangeable  on  any  Flora  Cart. 
1  tray — $8.50;  2  trays- — $16.00; 
3  trays — $23.50.  F.O.B.  Cleveland. 


Enjoy  the  Finest 

in  Indoor  Gardening! 


^  JiomC^arl 

The  World's  Finest 

Portable  Indoor  Greenhouse! 


Flora  Cart  is  the  original,  most  popular  movable  and 
practical  unit  for  easy  indoor  gardening!  Raise  luxurious 
African  Violets  .  .  .  force  spring  flowering  bulbs  and  get 
strong  plants  from  all  seeds  and  cuttings!  NOW  every 
Flora  Cart  comes  with  beautiful  new  molded  fiberglass 
trays  .  .  .  lightweight  and  strong,  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  impervious  to  moisture,  ’  chemicals  or  weather! 
Choose  from  two  Flora  Cart  models;  3  Trays,  $57.00; 
2  Trays,  $44.50.  (Light  Fixtures  additional.)  Rugged 
lifetime  construction  of  satin  aluminum  tubing.  The 
large  heavy  duty  4"  diameter  rubber-tired,  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters  makes  it  easily  movable,  even  over  heavy 
carpeting!  Equip  your  Flora  Cart  with  Combolite  fix¬ 
tures  designed  especially  for  flower  culture,  combining 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  lights,  proved  superior  to 
either  one  alone! 


NOTE — The  manufacturers  of  the  popular  Flora  Cart  are  happy 
to  again  present  a  Flora  Cart  (Model  CA2  complete 
unit)  as  an  award  at  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  26,  27,  28,  1962. 

CLASS — Three  specimen  plants  (1  true  purple,  1  pink,  and  1 
white,  any  variety)  scoring  the  highest  points.  Each 
plant  must  score  at  least  85  points.  These  plants  are 
to  be  entered  in  the  regular  classes  for  true  purples, 
pinks,  and  whites. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS  — 

1953 —  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1954 —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Perdue,  Donaldson,  Tennessee. 

1955 —  Rev.  Harold  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

1956 —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beck,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1957 —  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush,  Muncie,  Kansas. 

1958 —  Mrs.  Edward  Casey,  Rochester,  New  York. 

1959 —  Mrs.  Clarence  Kuder,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

1960 —  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Colyer,  Brightwaters,  New  York. 

1961 —  Mrs.  Joseph  Trost,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ORDER  TODAY  .  .  . 

Send  check  or  money  order. 
WRITE  for  catalog  of  Flora 
Carts,  accessories  and  Tips  on 
Indoor  Gardening! 


Dept.  C 

1311  West  80th  Street 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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FOR  AN  EXCITING  &  EXOTIC  COLLECTION 

‘“fNEsf*  "VIOLETS 


Cryseder 


Gold  Braid 


Ming  Blue 


Driven  Snow 


i©ei  IDoTj-TDle  "VeLrieties 

□  REDDERNESS — a  real  wine  red,  semi-minloture.  Fine  bright  color,  and  dark  green 

foliage  «  $l;S0 

□  CRYSTAL  MINT — a  ruffled,  double  white  with  traces  of  chartreuse  edging. 

Very  unusual.*  $|.50 

□  FLIRT— a  very  fine,  full  lilac  lavender,  with  crepe-edge  petals  and  showing  much 

yellow  pollen.  Medium  green  foliage,  slightly  woved.  One  well  named,  and  one  of 
the  best  .50 

★  □  SOLD  BRAID  • — striking,  double  frilled  deep  pink  with  gold  edging.  Beautiful,  deep 

green  waved  foliage  $2.00 

□  CARNATION  FRILLED  WHITE — very  frilled  ond  fully  double  wh  Ite  showing  troces 
of  green  edging  on  petals  —  a  unique  variety  *»*»*,,»,***«.**»«  $1.50 

Q  CRUSADER — giant  two  tone,  medium  to  dark  red  lavender  double.  Beautiful, 
symmetrical  grower  with  attractively  veined  foliage  *••*»«  $2.00 

★  □  LAVENDER  CARIBBEAN— h  uge  blue  lavender  with  full,  double  blossoms  —  many 

with  yellow  pollen  centers  —  a  nice  symmetrical  grower  and  excellent  bloomer  — 
you'll  be  proud  of  this  one  $1.50 

□  DOUBLE  PINK  MIRACLE — nicely  frilled  double  pink  with  deep  pink  edging. 

Profuse  bloomer  with  dark  green  foliage  $1.50 

isei  Single  "Varieties 

□  RINGMASTER — slightly  cupped,  red-lavender  flowers  of  good  size  with  fringed 

white  border,  deep  green  foliage  $1.00 

□  ROSE  DUST — exceptionally  bright  pink  flowers  with  lighter,  frilled  edging.  Beau¬ 
tifully  waved,  deep  green  foliage  ,$2.00 

□  WISTERIA — large  frilled  blossoms  of  rich  wisteria  color,  beautifully  waved  folloge. 

A  nice  addition  to  any  collection  $1.50 

Q  FIRE  DANCE — ^the  very  best  "red"  with  exceptionally  large  flowers  In  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  fine  foliage,  ,$l.00 

^  □  MINS  BLUE — giant  flowers  with  deeply  serrated  petals.  Heavy  flowering,  deep 
blue  color.  Slightly  waved  foliage  $2.00 

□  PINK  DUET— bright  pink  with  excellent  white  fringed  edge.  Heavy  bloomer,  ottrac- 

tive  deep  green  waved  foliage*  $1.50 

★  □  SLOWING  EMBERS— a  two-tone  cerise  pink,  with  upper  petals  lighter  thon  lower, 

occasional  chartreuse  edging  —  a  real  hit  at  the  last  two  conventions,  and  introduced 
now  for  the  first  time  $1.50 

★  □  CHERRY-RED  — exceptional,  free  flowering  cerise  red  with  showers  of  blossoms, 

good  soft  foliage  —  something  special  $1.50 


New  Introduction  for  1961, 

GREENHOUSES 

LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Lavender  Orchid 

SFEOI^L 


Any  $50.00  Selection 

Only  $37.50  Postpaid 

Any  $35.00  Selection 

Only  $27.50  Postpaid 

Any  $25.00  Selection 

Only  $20.00  Postpaid 

Any  $15.00  Selection 

Only  $12.75  Postpaid 

Any  $10.00  Selection 

Only  $8.75 

Any  $7.50  Selection 

Only  $6.75 

Any  $6.00  Selection 

Only  $5.50 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


DEPT.  AV. 


Free  1961  color  catalog  describing  over  100  varieties. 


inmi 


BETHAYRES;  PA. 
Dept.  A.  y. 


SUMMER  SPECIALS  —  order  by  mail,  choice  stock  available,  ideal  shipping 
weather  for  safe  delivery,  order  shipped  promptly.  Choose  from  our  many 
choice  varieties. 


NEW  TINARI  ORIGINATIONS  $1.50  each 

Pastel  Swirl,  Regal  Gold,  Dbl.  Pink  Geneva, 
Green  Fog,  Fireball,  Pink  Parfait. 

FLORIFEROUS  BEAUTIES  _  $1.25  eoch 

Dbl.  Clarissa  Harris,  Fairy  Fringe,  Geneva 
Wonder,  Kimberly,  Lilian  Jarrett,  May  Melody, 
Melody  Air,  Pink  Darkie,  Pink  Fire,  Pink  Polka, 
Purple  Pom  Pon,  Raspberry  Pink,  Red  Maverick, 
Royal  Chiffon,  Sarnia,  Wedding  Ring,  White 
Pride  Supreme,  Zorro. 


POPULAR  BEST  BLOOMERS  _  $1.00  each 

SPECIAL  4  for  $3.50 

Afterglow,  Blue  Tango,  Cherry  Pink,  Dbl.  Green 
Beads,  Dbl.  Inspiration,  Fringed  Pom  Pon, 
Fringed  Snow  Prince,  Iris,  Little  Jewel,  Pink 
Geneva,  Purple  Knight,  Red  Glow,  St.  Louis, 
Star  Gazer,  White  Pride. 


Orders  of  $3.75  or  less  add  45c  postal 
charges,  over  add  65c,  West  of  Miss.,  85c. 


We  carry  a  full  line  of  plastic  pots  and  violet  accessories 
described  in  catolog. 


WHILE  VACATIONING  ....  VISIT  OUR  GREENHOUSES 
Open  Daily  and  Sunday  Afternoon  —  Visitors  Always  Welcome. 
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